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Sk,ectsi  V6> 

plcte  works  of  Artcmua  Ward  many  now 
seem  pertinent  to  readers  of  Chauven- 
istic  newspapers  In  other  cities.  Mr. 
Ward  was  at  a  war  meeting  in  Bald- 

wlnsvllle. 

"The  editor  of  the  Bugle  arose  and 
got  up,  and  said  the  fact  could  no  longer 
be  disguised  that  we  were  Involved  in  a 
war.  'Human  gore.'  said  he.  'Is  flowin. 
All  ablebodled  men  should  seize  a  mus- 
ket and  march  to  the  tented  field.  I 
repeat  it,  sir,  to  the  tented  field.' 

"A  voice— 'Why  don't  you  go  your- 
self, you  old  blowhard?' 

'I  am  identified,  young  man,  with  an 
Arkymedean  lever  which  moves  the 
world,"  said  the  editor,  wiping  his  auburn 
brow  with  his  left  coat-tail:  'I  allude, 
young  man,  to  the  press.  Terms,  two 
dollars  a  year,  invariably  In  advance. 
Job  printing  executed  with  neatness  and 
dispatch!'  And  with  this  brilliant  bust 
of  elekance  the  editor  Introduced  Mr-  J. 
Brutus  Hinkins,  who  is  sufferln  from  an 
attack  of  College  In  a  naberln  place." 


Zealous  Patriotism. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  growth  of  patriotic  spirit  through- 
out the  country  is  most  gratifying,  but 
perhaps  the  case  of  Mr.  Cookingham. 
recently  reported,  manifests  the  most 
delicate  adjustment  of  conscientious- 
ness that  has  been  recorded.  Mr.  Cook- 
Ingham  is  shortly  to  ask  for  the  privi- 
lege of  changing  his  appetizing  name. 
He  can  no  longer  endure  to  be  booking- 
ham  seven  dayB  in  the  week,  and  peti- 
tions to  be  called  Fish  on  Tuesdays 
an*  Fridays.        SARAH  HEPATICA. 

Boston. 


A  War  not;. 
A  traveler  In  buttons  the  other  day 
demanded  to  be  exempt  on  the  ground 
of  public  decency.  "Why,"  he  said,  to 
the  members  of  the  tribunal.  "If  It 
wasn't  for  me,  none  of  you  would  bo 
here.  You  wouldn't  dare  to  leave  your 
homes  because  you  couldn't  keep  your 
pants  up."  "But  we  are  not  of  national 
Importance."  was  the  chairman's  mod- 
est disclaimer,  as  he  refused  exemption. 
-London  Daily  Chronicle. 


|  flciency  rivalled  the  beauty  and  fulness 
I  of  his  tone  in  sustained  passages.  Lalo's 

Symphonle  Espagnole  was  a  feature  of 

the  program. 
Next  Sunday  afternoon  Fritz  Kreister 
;  will  make  his  second  appearance  this 
I  season. 

ROSSINI'S  "STABAT  MATER'7 
AT  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

Members  of  Company  Give  Enjoy- 
able Sunday  Concert. 

,;  Rossini's   "Stabat  Mater"  was  suns! 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Boston  Opera  | 
Mouse  by  members  of  the  Creatore  opera  J 
company.  The  soloists  were  Adele  Bart-  | 
lett.    soprano:    Edith    Alvord,    mezzo-  | 
j soprano;    Rulpb    Errolle,    tenor,    and  j 
J  Alfredo  Kaufman,  bass.   The  singing  of  i 
Miss  Alvord  and  Mr.  Errolle  was  espe-  j 
daily  good.    Miss  Alvord's  tones  were 
warm  and  she  sang  with  ease,  as  alto 
did  Mr.  Errolle. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  excellent!, 
performances  r.re  not  better  patronized.  • 
Prior  to  the  singing  of.  the  "Stabat  ! 
Mater?"  the  orchestra  played  an  overture  i 
from  "The  Magic  Flute"  and  the  inter-  j 
mezzo  from  "Cavalleria  Rusticana."  The  i 
latter  number  was  finely  played. 

It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Creatore  to  IV 
refrain  from  pounding  his  music  stand,  ! 
as  it  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  ;: 
the  music.    Regina  Vicarlno.  soprano, 
sang  "Thou   Brilliant  Bird"  from  the. 
"Pearl  of  Brazil,"  and  the  chorus  sang 
"Our   America,"   characterized  on   the  I 
program  as  a  "national  hymn." 


"From"  and  "With." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Reverting  to  the  late  controversy  In 
your  column  relative  to  the  use  of 
"shall"  and  "will,"  ono  Is  prone,  not 
unnaturally,  to  be  critical  of  critics. 
Mindful,  however,  of  your  warning,  and 
l»'ing  tender  of  heart,  I  have  no  Inclina- 
tion to  pounce  upon  Syntax's  spilt  In- 
finitive In  Its  already  weakened  con- 
dition. But  when.  In  the  Herald  and 
Journal  of  Oct.  29,  "A.  R  W."  differ* 
"with"  Old  Fogy,  I  "feel  Impelled"  (to 
use  his  own  phrase)  to  differ  from  "A. 
R.  W."  as  to  the  preposition  which,  to 
convey  the  meaning  Intended,  should 
follow  "differ."  CHARTER1S. 

Lancaster. 

"A.  R.  W."  wrote:  "I  feel  Impelled 
t<>  differ  with  him  In  some  of  the  In- 
stances cited."  "  'Differ  from,"  "  said 
nichard  Grant  White,  "is  used  to  ex- 
press mere  unllkeness,  divergence.  In 
things  both  animate  and  Inanimate;  'dif- 
fer with"  to  express  tho  action  of  intel- 
ligent beings — the  expression  of  a  dif- 
ference; "with"  Implying  the  presence, 
or  the  constructive  presence,  of  two  dif- 
fering or  disagreeing  parties.  A  man 
may  differ  from  another  man  In  opin- 
ion, without  differing  with  hlto).  •  •  • 
If  he  disputes  the  other's  opinion,  par- 
ticularly If  he  does  so  in  hla  presence, 
he  differs  with  him.'"— Ed. 


Local  Pride.  , 
When  Theodore  Thomas  waa  at  tho 
head  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  In 
Cincinnati  It  was  said  that  he  gave  up 
conducting  the  orchestra  because  the  in- 
habitants Insisted  that  he  should  beat 
time  with  a  ham. 


Tolstoi  and  the  Kaiser. 
Has  any  ono  quoted  Tolstoi's  opinion 
of  the  Kalsor:  "A  naiTpw-mlnded,  111- 
educated,  vain  man,  with  the  ideals  of 
a  German  Junker."  He  added:  "When 
he  cays  the  army  is  to  take  no  prisoners 
in  China,  but  to  slaughter  everybody, 
he  Is  not  put  In  a  lunatic  asylum,  but 
people  shout  "Hoch!"  and  set  sail  for 
China  to  execute  his  commands." 

BRILLIANT  RECITAL 

GIVEN  BY  M1SCHA  ELMAN 

Mlscha  Elman  gave  a  violin  recital  at 
(Symphony    Hall    yesterday  afternoon. 
There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size. 
Philip  Gordon  wa»  the  accompanist.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Vlvaldl-Nachez, 
concerto,  G  minor;  Lalo,  Symphonic  Es- 
pagnole; Handel,  Sonata  II.,  E  major; 
Elman,  Deep  River  (paraphase) ;  Alba-  . 
nlz-Elman,    Tango;    Chopin- WilhelinJ,  ' 
Nocturne;  Brahms-Joachim,  Hungarian. 
Dance  No.  7;  Paganlnl.  I  Palpltl. 

Mr.  Elman's  tone  is  suave,  melting, 
oily.  It  has  warmth  without  great  emo- 
tional depth.   It  charms  while  it  does'- 
not  thrill.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
his  playing  Is  the  easy  assurance  with  '. 
which  he  surmounts  all  technical  dlffl-  | 
oultles.   Yesterday  he  was  In  the  vein.  I 

nd   lil:)    lirllliance  In   mechanical  pro- 


I. Charlotte  Wunvnton.  .  Maude  Leslie 
There  are  other  characters  who  were 
at  the  ball  when  Cinderella  met  Prince 
Charming.  Thert  were  the  beauties 
whom  she  eclipsed;  beauties  thnt  had 
•tepped  from  the  walls  of  Bodle's 
■tudlo:  beauties  that  she  had  often 
looked  at,  the  Girl  with  the  Broken 
Pitcher,  the  Ducheas  of  Devonshire. 
Monna  Lisa,  the  Girl  with  the  Muff. 
Carmencita.  There  was  the  censor  in 
pie  costume  of  a  headsman.  There  was 
Lord  Times,  representing  the  power  of 
the  press,  who  did  not,  hesitate  to  check 
the  King's  flow  of  foolish  words.  Nor 
should  the  penguin  that  married  Cin- 
derella ho  forgotten.  a  penguin  that 
might  have  given  counsel  to  "Alice  In 
Wonderland,"  a  more  amiable  bird  than 
any  one  of,  l»  -  race  in  the  bitter  book 
Of  Anatole  France.  Tho  Venus  of  Milo 
was  too  late,  although  a  (taxl-cib  had 
been  sent  for  her.  The  hour  of  twelve 
was  sounded  before  she  came.  And 
Cinderella  finally  had  her  slippers,  sub- 
stituted .for  an  engagement  ring  by  the 
"romantlcal"  policeman,  who  was- her 
Prince  Charming:  but  in  the  old  French 
fairy  story.  Cinderella's  slippers  were 
not  of  glass.  The  translator  Into  Eng- 
lish confounded  "vair"  with  "verre." 

"A  Kiss  for  ClndSrilla"  Is  not  a  play; 
It  Is  more  delightful  than  that.  The 
poor  sclavey   in  Bodic's  studio,  sus- 
pected* *y  the  policeman  of  being  In 
league  with  German  spies,  doing  her 
humble  bit  by   earing   for  abandoned 
children  of  four  nations,  dreamed  her 
dreams,  craving  affection,  believing  that 
her  godmother  would  finally  come,  sure 
that  she  would  receive  her  "Invite"  to 
the  ball  In  the  palace.   She  dreamed  her 
dreams,  herself  a  dream  child  that  was 
born  in  Barrie's  fancy.   The  scenes  are 
as  sleep-chasings.    The  characters  are 
all   fantastical  with  the  exception  of 
I  Bodle,  his  sister,  the  doctor  and  the 
j  nurse.    The  scenes  are  whimsical,  fan- 
|  tasftical;  as  in  the  imagination  of  an 
I  unsophisticated  little  girl  that  which  Is 
I  conventional  and  prosaic.  In  everyday 
|  life  is  converted  into  days  and  nights 
1  in  Fairyland. 

j  Every  now  and  then  there  are  pathetic 
^touches,  but  speeches  that  totter  on  the 
•'[verge  of  sentimentnllsm  are  saved  by 
ABarriclsms  In  ideas  and  expression. 
■  Only  once  is  there  a  decidedly  false 
■note,  when  Cinderella  at  the  doctor's 
H house  tells  the  policeman  how  much 
land  in  what  manner  she  loves  him. 
[There  aro  hero  and  there  lines  that  re- 
Jniind  one.  now  of  W.  8.  Gilbert,  and 
"fnow  of  "Lewis  Carroll,"  but  the  dom- 
inant voice  is  that  of  Barrlc.  Once  In 
B  while  his  fancy  droops,  and  Cinder- 


MAUDE  ADAMS 
IN  BARRIE  PLAY 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

1  BOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE — First  j 
I  performance  in  Boston  of  "A  Kiss  for . 
J  Cinderella."  a  fancy. in  three  acts  and 
I  six  scenes  by  T.  M.  Barrle.  Produced  j 
|  at  Wyndham"s  Theatre.  London.  March  i 
16,  1916. 

Mr.  Bodlc  Morton  Selten  |. 

Our  Policeman  William  Boyd 

MI59  Thing  (Cinderella)  Maude  Adams  |, 

Man  with  a  board  David  Torrence 

Man  with  a  coat  Wallace  Jackson  , 

Mm.  M.tloney  Ada  Boaholl  • 

A  Coster...-,  ......Robert  Peyton  Carter 

A  O.  dmother  Angela  Ogden  . 

■Iii.    There**  Blmone  Cochet  I 


thesi   occasions  are  tew. 
|    Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan  played  the  part  j 

ijof   Cinderella   In    London,    but  surely 
fBarrie  must  have  had  Miss  Adams  In 
jhis  mind  when  he  called  Cinderella  into  i 
j  being  a  nd  set  her  a-dreamlng.  Her  nat- 
ural gifts,  her  histrionic  nature,  her  limi-  J 
tations.  too  plainly  shown  when  she  was  I 
miscast  in  plays  by  others,  even  her  man-  j 
nerlsms,  all  are  in  the  service  of  Barrie, ' 
jof  whom  she  Is  the  wistful,  elfish  creat-  V 
ure  of  his  brain.    It  Is  not  easy  to  think? 
jof  another  in  the  part.     She  is  the  u 
strangely   imaginative  .  child    with  the 
dash  of  Coster  humor  and 'disconcerting 
jeommon  sense;  jealous  of  the  "Venus  of 
jMilo,  because  the  statue  is  Bodle's  ideal 
jof  perfect  womanhood ;  a  chfru  In  her 
dreams  if  not  in  years ;  finally  awakened 
(accepting  the  policeman  as  her  prince, 
jbut  not  without    tantalizing  coquetry. 
[Fascinating  in  the  studio  and  in  the  de- 
[lightful  final  scene  of  courtship,  she  is 
[graceful  at  the   ball,   outshining  king, 
[queen  and  ladies  of  the  court,  meeting 
[the  approbation  of  no  less  a  person  than 
[Lord  Times. 

I  Her  associates  in  the  play  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  her  and  Barrie.  Mr.  Carter 
las  Lord  Times  has  only  half  a  dozen 
words  to  speak,  but  he  is  remarkable 
[in  silence,  repose  and  In  every  gesture. 
Mr.  Boyd  was  capital  as -policeman  and 
as  the  pessimistic  prince  who  turns 
into  tho  adoring  lover,  won  by  Cinder- 
ella's feet.  Mr.  Selten  was  debonair, 
graceful,  amusing,  human  as  Bodie.  Mr. 
Torrence  was  as  jovial  a  monarch  as 
old  King  Cole.  And  so  one  might  go 
through  the  list  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en that  gave  genuine  pleasure  to  the 
large  audience.  There  were  many  cur- 
tain calls  after  the  beautifully  set  scene 
of  the  ball,  but  Miss  Adams  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  step  out  of  the  -frame. 
And  so  the  spectator's  illusion  was  not 
dispelled  by  halting  and  conventional 
"words  of  thanks." 


The  Hves  of  humble  and  forgotten 
men  are  full  of  instruction.   Let  us  con- ! 
elder  this  morning  the 'character  of  Mr. 
John  Fransham  (17S0-1S10),  a  schoolmaa-  I 
ter  of  Norwich,  England.    As  a  young' 
man  ho  discarded  shoes  and  stockings 
for  nearly  three  years.  "His  persistence 
in  this  resolution,  with  ottier  eccentrici- 
ties, induced  his  father  to  suspect  that 
his  intellects  were  disordered.  This  was 
a  mistake."      Joining  a  company  of 
strolling  players,  he  acted  Acasto,  Fol- 
gard,  Iago.    The  performances  did  not 1 
draw,  and  the  manager  paid  his-  com-  ' 
pany  in  turnips.    When  Franslfam  was  j 
told  by  an  envious  actor  that  the  tur- 
nips had  been  stolen,  he  threw  up  his 
engagement.    "The  English,  but  brutal 
and  barbarous  customs  of  horse-dock- 
ing and  horse-nicking  filled  him  with 
I  astonishment  and  horror.   Bo  that  once 
I  when  he  was  asked  for  what  Parlla- 
[  inentary  candidate  he  would  vote,  if 
I  he  had  a  vote,  he  answered:    'I  would 
1  vote  for  him  who  has  humanity  enough 
i  to  drive  long-tailed  horse*.'    "It  would 
I  be  pleasant  to  tell  how,  living  on  pota- 
toes and  salt  for  a  time,  he  spent  only 
la  farthing  a  day.    He  Ihought  that  no 
[teacher  could  do  Justice  to  more  than 
l  six  or  eight  pupil.-  at  a  time.  Distrust- 
ling  banks  and  bankers,  he  quoted  Vir- 
Igll:    "Non  bene  ripae  creditor."  Fond 
of  playing  at  cup  and  ball,  he  conceived 
a  strange  object  for  accomplishment 
"I  will. choose  such  a  one  as  no  mortal 
being  ever  yet  chose,  and  which  no 
one  less  than  the  gods  would  ever  think 
of  attempting.   I  will  get  &  bilbo-catch, 
land   I  will  catch  the  ball   upon  the 
.spiked  end  666.606  times."  His  biograph- 
er stales  that  the  achievement  of  this 
feat  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
Ihla   leisure  for   three  or   four  years. 
When  he  visited  Mr.  Jay,  a  baker,  and 
Mrs.  Jay,  he  would  not  allow  his  bed 
to  be  mado  oftener  than  onc,e  a  week: 
r'lt   was   the    nurse   of   idleness  and 
luxury,  and  the  height  of  effeminacy." 
he  said,  "for  a  man  to  have  his  bed 
made  every  day."    He  often  spoke  to 
I  Mrs.  Jay  with  great  admiration  of  fc- 
:ma|p  beauty. 

The  account  of  his  death  is  affecting.  : 
Although  we  never  saw  him,  we  cannot 
read  it  with  dry  eyes. 

"On  the  morning  of  Feb.  1  he  re- 
quested his  nurse  to  remove  him  from 
bis  bed  to  his  chair;  he  told  her  that  he 
Should  exceedingly  dislike  to  be  buried 
alive,  and  would  therefore  be  obliged  to 
her  when  site  perceived  him  without 
motion,  to  shake  him  well,  then  place  . 
Ihim  by  a  large  fire,  within  the  scent  of 
a  hot  apple-pye;  if  these  expedients  did 
[not  succeed,  to  ask  some  beautiful  worn-' 
an  to  sit  by  his  side;  and,  i»  -this  ex- 
periment failed,  then  she  might  safely 
conclude  him  dead.  In  a  few  minutes  ' 
after  these  direcfions  his  nurse,  not 
hearing  him  cough*  approached  his  chair 
and  found  be  had  expired." 


J 


For  Patriotic  Households. 

Economical  housewives  may  be  inter- 
ested in  a  recipe  for-  Jelly  found  in  a, 
volume  of  Oxford  wills  which  ends  in 
1518.  A  correspondent  sent  it  to  Notes 
and  Queries  of  October. 

"A  speclall  Jely  for  Lent  &  for  all 
tymes  of  the  yere.— Take  a  quarte  of 
barley  made  Very  clene  &  bete  It  In  a 
morter,  likewise  as  ye  bete  furmenty, 
then  wessch  it  clene  &  sethe  it  in  water 
wt  annes  sede  licorasse  brosid,  then 
streyne  half  a  pound  almonds  &  bete 
them  bothe  to  gidder  &  streyne  them  wt 
the  licour  that  they  were  sodden  in  & 


new  boyle  them  to  gidder. &  iTuste"  sugu  ' 

&  tormesalle  to  Color  it  &  sethe  them, 
to  gedder  &  streyne  them  &  put  ut  in 
disshes  till  it  be  cole  and  if  ye  woll 
have  whit  Jely  putt  thereto  in  ye  stede: 
of  tormesalle  isalnglasse  in  like  p'por- 
cion." 


A  War  Note.  , 

■    This  paragraph  was  published  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  and    Wisbeck  Advertiser 
I  (Eng.)  of  Aug.  8,  1917: 

"It-  is  well  known  in  this  neighbor- 
hood that  the  "Tanks'  used  in  the  pres- 
lent  war  were  riamed  after  Mr.  W.  Tank 
jBurall  (a  relative  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Burall  of 
Wisbeck),  who  conceived  the  idea,  the 
'workmen  who  constructed  the  caterpil- 
lar machines,  calling  them  after  their 
designer's  family  name."  » 


Why,  O  Why? 

Mr.  Herbert  Maxwell  asks  a  question 
that  may  well  tax  ingenuity:  "Is  it  pos- 
sible to  trace  to  its  source  the  invari- 
able rule  under  which  the  clothes  of 
men  button  trom  left  to  right,  and  the 
clothes  cf  women  from  right  to  left?" 


Kitchen  Wang. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
!    Regarding  a  possible  etymology  of  the 
(game,  "Kitchen  Wang"  (in  which  kiss- 
ling  is  said  to  play  a  part),  may  not 
"wang"  be  the  German  word  "wange"  j 
[(cheek),  as  in  Jensen's     well  known] 
sOng,   "Leh"   delne  Wang'     an     Meine . 
Wang*  "?   Furthermore  is  it  fanciful  toj 
trace  the  phrase  through  the  Pennsyl- 1 
vania  Dutch?  P.  L.  A. 

Boston. 

Our  Biddeford  (Me.)  friend  answers 
our  question,  "Why  'Wang'?"  as  fol- 
lows: "Isn't  It  for  the  same  reason 
that  'whale'  In  the  spoken  language  of 
some  individuals  is  "wale,"  because, 
as  the  Ephraimite  'could  not  frame  to 
pronounce'  the  'h'  in  'Shibboleth,'  they 
stumble  over  this  troublesome  conso- 
nant. In  Maine  It  Is  'kitchen  whang.' 
rot  'wang.'  In  passing,  it  may  be  notel 
that  'wangan'  In  the  Maine  lumber 
camps  is  not  another  name  for  sup- 
plies, but  the  name  of  the  boat  in  which 
supplies  are  transported." 

The  Split  Infinitive 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As"  a  .comment  upon  my  use  of  the 
split  infinitive  in  my  recent  note  upon 
the  respective  uses  of  "will"  and 
"shall,"  you  say  that  "the  weather  is 
hardly-  cold  enough  to  split  infinitives." 
As  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  would  say,  I 
should  like  to  argue  that.  I  claim  that 
there  is  no  closed  season  as  regards  the 
use  of  split  infinitives,  but  thnt  they 
can  be  split  In  warm  weather  as  well  as 
In  cold.  Abraham  Lincoln  split  them  in 
June,  July.  August  and :  September  as 
well  as  in  December,  January,  February 
and  March,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  so 
in  those  four  warm  months  of  the  year 
I  commend  to  your  cogitant  considera- 
tion as  running  counter  to  the  accuracy 
of  your  statement  that  the  weather  is 
not  yet  dbld  enough  for  that  kind  of 
splitting. 

I  have  seen  It  claimed  that  Shake- 1 
speare's  use  of  the  expression  "to  pitied 
be"  is  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  split 
infinitive,  but  the  claim  that  "to  pitied 
be"  is  a  split  infinitive  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. ■*  SYNTAX^ 

Brookline. 


"Mac"  and  "Ap." 
As  the  World'  Wags : 

Mr.  B.  F.  McCoy  did  not  have  an  en- 
I  cyclopaedia  at  hand  or  he  would  have 

I  said  that  Mac  was  the  nominative  and 
IMic  or  Vich;  the  genitive  for  son.  You 
I  will  remember  reading  In  Scott's  "Wav- 
erly"  of  a  character  called  Vlch  Ian 
Vonjr  (son  of  big  John).    The  Welsh 
word  for  son  was  originally  Map ;  in 
time  the  M  was  dropped,  hence  we  see 
the  names  Price  (ap  Rice),  Powell  (ap 
•Howelll,  etc.     The  Celtic   language  is 
nut  dying'   out,  as  it    is  strongly  en- 
trenched  in   Wales,  where  the  present 
,  dictator  of  Britain,  David  Lloyd  George 
is   its   prophet.     lie   was   called  some 
[years  ago  in  a  Tory  convention  "the 
'Celtic  Robespierre";  they  feared  to  lose 
|  their  special  privileges.     Ogham  stones 
are  found  In  Wales  as  well  as  in  Ireland 
|  I  see  an  illustration  of  one  In  the  Cath- 
olic Encyclopaedia.    Prof.  Robinson  ex- 
pounds the   Celtic  language,  even  Old 
Irish,  at  Harvard.  W.  L.  KELLY. 

Prattville. 


j  Shaw's  comedy.  "Misalliance." 

Johnny  Tarletnn  Frederick  T>loyd 

|Hentli:y  Sum  me  r  hays  Philip  I.eigh 

iHvpatla   MISs  Elisabeth  Rladon 

Mrs,  Juhn  Tarleton ,  .  Mrs.  Edmund  Gurney 

I.ord  .Summerhays  George  Fitzgerald 

j.lr.hn   Tarleton  Muclyn  Arbuckje 

i.Toscph  Perelval  Joseph  McMannus 

It.ina  Szczenonowska  

Miss  Kav:)urlne  Kaelred 

jdunner   Malcolm  Morley 

!;  Last  season  Mr.  Faversham  pro- 
jduced  Shaw's  "Getting  Married."  with  a 
distinguished  cast  in  which  he  Himself  | 
i  appeared.  This  year  he  has  been] 
equally  successful  with  "Misalliance,"  j 
;  and  although  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
I  cast,  every  part  is  admirably  taken.  J 
aduced  at  the  Reper- : 


I 


us  the  Parisian  Pom-Pom, 
msplcuous  for  Its  ohlc,  for 


production  01 ,  i;,  d  th« 
Theatre  In  New  York 


i»mslrd  tlwt  his  crlttes  would 

••r  7\  "K*'  ",M,  leaa  dramatic 
r^illiw  Married."  Although 
Tn  wi«  8i.t  |t  js  divided  into 
Plstwl-.s  by  the  producer.  It  Is 
*'  '*ss  background  of  In- 

"Getting  Married."  Still 
•  I  t*r  mp|v  t,,a"  *  chaos  of 
■  lion.  «  torrent  of  tulk.  It  con- 
«ny  clever  lines,  expresses  manv 
"r  S,n!ik!nK  vlews  snd  introduces 
»m  farcp  ,hnt  U  ver>'  r»"iv. 
uojects  under  discussion  at  the 
house  of  John  Tarlcion-the 
?  Ta»-letor,"  of  Tarleton's 
■I'rai  -h  .k  fn/nous  because  It  does  not 
fon     <  '  ar,>  '"vers*  and  mani- 

of  n„  <>n>  "re  tho  difficult v 

thel      hiM    exp,nlnlnS  sexual   facts  to 
Vi  ilii     ?'  tne/estralnt  inflicted  on 
i" "  ?ss  !rlrIs  by  UuU  reapect- 
™l  .    ..       objections  to  c  lerking  as  an 

f£m£  k"V  ,lw  KUlf  ln  "'ouKi>t  and 
leeiing  between  youth  and  age. 

m    fhUfUal'    the   chara°ters   serve  as 
n  II     ti°eS   f°r   Snaw's   views.  Hy- 
fTii  Ki       youns  daughter  of  the  house 
ruii  blown  and  restless,  has  much  to 
say   a  Bout  the  suppression  endured  ln 
a   Highly   respectable  family.  Fearing 
ti  L?m 8  *V*w  the  fate  of  man>'  ab°"t  t>er 
■£L  .W.,thCri"e  lnto  ladles.  'adies  wither- 
ing into  old  women,  she  has  engaged 

■  herself  to  young  Bcntley  Summerhays. 
i^?1fon  °<  middle-aged  parents,  who  is 
nan  brains  and  no  body.    He  is  also  a 

I  cry-baby  given  to  fits  of  uncontrollable 

■  anger.    Hypatla.  amorous,  restless  and 

■  f  "Wtlc.  longs  for  a  real  adventure.  Life 

■  n^?  .'°    bL"    n,oro    interesting  when 
H  Bent.ev  s  father,  a  blase  aristocrat,  no; 
■j  knowing  of  his  son's  engagement. .  pro- 
posed marrnsf.    The  girl  was  flattered 
b>    tliis  atiemion  from  a   man  of  the 

»  world,   but   she   looked   beyond  father 
rand  son.    An  airplane  crashes  through 
|  -he  conservatory,  manned  bv  a  hand- 

■  some  stranger.    Hypatla  promptly  woos 

■  him  after  the  manner  of  cave  women. 

■  There  is  no  thought  of  sentiment,  onlv 
I  of  Inclination. 

I    John  Tarleton  himself  dominates  the 

■  Play.    Self-made,  he  has  the  eagerness 

■  of  the  suddenly  rich  to  display  his  learn- 
|ing.  The  names  of  Ibsen.  Kipling, 
I  Browning.  Darwin.  Chesterton.  Mill. 
lLombroso.  Dickens,  Pepys,  Whitman 
.  aro  ever  on  his  tongue.   Read  them,  he 

urges,    and    t       mysteries   of   life  and 
death  will  be  explained.  A  good-natured 
\  fellow,  he  is  blessed  with  a  superabun- 
I dance  of  vitality.    The  person  of  his 
J  wife  Is  sacred  to  him  In  the  home,  hut 
I  he  has  his  little  affairs.   He  has  an  ad- 
]  mlrable  habit  of  trying  to  persuade 
I  strange  and  beautiful  women  that  he 
1  lias  a  romantic  nature.  He  tries  this  on 
J  the  Polish  Amazon.  Percival's  passen- 
ger in  the  airplane,  tries  it  and  fails. 
I    Mr.  Julius  Baker,  son  of  an  old  love  of 
|  Tarleton's.    comes,    gun    in    hand,  to 
avenge  his  mothor's  shame.    He  is  In- 
,  troduced    to    talk    Socialism,    and    his  I 
weapon  wrested  from  his  hand  hy  the 
i  Polish  Amazon,  mothered  by  Tarleton's 
wife,    an    amiable    and  understanding 
woman,  subsides. 

Mrs.  Szczepanowska  herself  voices  ex- 
treme sentiments  of  a  feministic  nature. 
She  is  bold,  brave  and  free,  shuns  fe- 
male attire,  will  be  no  man's  woman. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  how  all  these  char- 
acters, more  or  less  true  to  type,  mag- 
nificently played,  discussing  diverse  and 
unrelated  sub'scts.  provide  not  only  an 
evening  of  stimulating  mental  gymnas- 
tics, but  of  delightful  entertainment. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  of  "The  County  Chair- 
man" and  "The  Round  Up,"  is  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  the  Shavian  dialogue. 
As  John  Tarleton  he  played  with  un-  j 
flagging  vigor  and  spontaneity.  He  was 
genial,  spontaneous,  sympathetic. 

Miss  Kaelred.  a  striking  apparition, 
wore  her  clothes  well  and  displayed  ' 
seductive  charm  and  a  rich  guttural 
Recent.  Mr.  Lloyd  played  Johnny  Tarle- 
ton a.s  he  did  in  the  London  production. 
He  had  little  to  do  but  he  was  quietly 
effective,  always  In  the  picture.  Miss 
Blsdon's  Hypatia  was  properly  Impul- 
Wve.  In  fact  every  character  waa  more 
□tan  adequately  well  impersonated. 

A  large  audience  was  highly  enter- 
tained. 


-.els  on  (he  bill  were  Hr< 
statue  Horse,  in  postures. 

a  singing  and 


nek' 

Mr 


Other 
Bronzo 

Kny  and  Ardln 
ing  act:  Kenny  nnd  Holli.-.  in  an  act 
seen  »t  this  theatre  before,  but'whleH 
was  hilled  aa  new:  Yvetto  andA8ara-, 
noff.  in  an  instrumental  and  singing 
act:  Mnrguerlte  Parrel),  In  a  group  of 
songs  that  revealed  versatility  and  an 
Unusually  >:ood  dialect: '  Violet  Besson. 
In  a  satire  on  the  hhrli  cost  of  living, 
an  amusing  story  of  an  egg;  Phlna  and 
company,  la  a  dancing  act  that'  ex- 
celled in  its  original  style,  nnd  th© 
world's  current  events  In  motion  pic- 
tures. 


I  nan  Cook,  borne  folklorlsts  say  that  she 
lived  on  Cape  Cod;  others  insist  that 

[she  was  notoriously  Inefficient  ln  an 
English  village.  Old  men  In  Maine  have 
told  us  that  their  fathers  knew  her. 
Never  has  she  been  described  as  a 
llght-sklrt.  Our  own  belief  Is  that  she 
was  descended  from  Prester  John  and 
was  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Gamp's  friend. 
Mrs.  Harris. -[Ed. 


'Mac' 


CREATORE  OPERA  COMPANY 
BEGINS  SECOND  WEEK  HERE 


Presents  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
and  "I  Pagliacci"  to  Large 
Audience. 


The  Creatore  Opera  Company,  present. 
Ing  two  operas,  "Cayalleria  Rusticana" 
and  "1  Pagliacci."  before  an  audience 
that  filled  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 
night,  began  the  second  week  of  its 
appearance  here  with  notable  success. 
People  who  thought  it  Impossible  to  see 
good  opera  without  paying  $5  or  more 
were  given  an  agreeable  surprise.  The 
progress  of  the  two  pieces  was  inter- 
rupted, with  repeated  rounds  of  applause 
ln»  appreciation  of  the  artistic  efforts 
of  the  casts. 

The  singing  of  Morgan  Kingston  in 
the  role  of  Canio  in  "I  Pagliacci"  was 
especially  well  received.    At  the  close 
\  of  the  first  act  he  was  given  a  tumult- 
'.  uous  ovation.   He  had  to  appear  before 
$  the  curtain  six  times  and  repeat  the 
i  final  song  of  the  act   beforo   the  ap- 
I  plauee  subsided.    The  singing  of  Pina 
|  Garavelll  in  the  principal  feminine  role 
T  of  Nedda,  and   of  Louis  Derman,  as 
J  Peppe.  were  also  especially  pleasing. 
Signal   honors   in   the  production  of 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  were  taken  bv 
j  Ralph   Errolle,     singing  the  principal 
male  part,   and  Edith  Alvord,   in  the 
principal  feminine  role.    The  orchestra-" 
tion  of  both  operas,  led  by  Creatore, 
was  excellent. 


In  re  "IVP  "  and 
\s  the  "World  Wags: 
I  While  agreeing  with  the  proposition 
|  that  '"Me"  and  "M*  "  are  simply  abrevia- 
tlons  of  "Mac,"  exceptions  are  taken  by 
|  W.  E.  K."  to  their  appearing  together 
'n  an  alphabetical  list  of  surnames— a 
conclusion  also  rocently  arrived  at  iy 
the  supreme  court  of  Massaohusets  in 
deciding  "Mc"  should  follow,  not  pre- 
cede "Mans."  He  throws  up  a  bit  of 
e'm'fM'g  with  the  caps  and  1.  c.  letters 
n  "Macintosh"  and  "Mcintosh"  and 
wants  to  be  told  why  he  "draws  a  gun," 
or  "why  is  It  a  Macgregor  foams  at  the 
mouth  If  you  spell  his  name  either  Mac- 
Gregor  or  McGregor,"  and  concludes: 
"The  enly  safety,  then,  ln  listing  the 
".ames  of  these  fiery  Gaels  and  Celts 
ilphabeticaily  is  to  put  the  Macfa'rlands 
'  head  of  the  Mansfields  and  the  McFar- 
'ands  after." 

Although  the  spelling  of  the  language 
(has  been  practically  settled,  personal 
names  have  retained  their  freedom,  and 
great  license  is  taken  both  in  spelling  and 
pronunciation;  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
^Samuel  Weller,  who  was  asked  by  the 
judge  how  he  spelled  his  name  he  re- 
plied: "I  seldom  have  occasion 'to  spell 
my  name,  but  when  I  do,  I  'spells  it 
)  with  a  V." 

With  no  better  reason  than  Sam  Wel- 
ler had  to  offer,  many  Macs  spell  their 
'names  in  a  way  to  suit  themselves— 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  signs 
bis  name  "Meadoo,"  as  can  be  easily 
'  verified  by  an  examination  of  his  sig- 
nature on  our  paper  currency.    But  in 
any  intelligent  list  of  names  it  and  a'1 
similar  names  would  appear  where  they 
;  rightfully  belong— with  the  other  Macs 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  M'COY. 
West  Somerville. 


\AM  BERNARD  AND  MS 
OLD-TiME  ACT  AT  KEll 


\    fiam  Bernard.   ;:urroiir,derl   hy  pn  ex-  \\ 
<*ptlonally  good  bill,  is  the  headline  at  a 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.    Last  I 
ravening  there  was  a  large  audience  that] 
(isas  unmistaka'.ly  pleased. 
I;'  Mr.  Bernard  is  pleased  to  qualify  his  I 
fact,  "as  he  appeared  25  years  ago,"  in  I 
[the  role-  of       German  comedian.    Last  I 
I  evening  he  also  gave  his  sld-time  imita-l 
tion  of  J.  W.  Wallick  a.s  Fa;;in  in  the  I 
death    scene   from   Oliver   Tr.ist.  ThoJ 
comedian  is  just  as  funny  as  ever  in  his 
bung>ing  of  the  English  language:  there 
is  the  same  give-and-take  between  the 
comedian    and    the    members    of  the! 
orchestra.     He  has  several  songs  thatjl 
add  to  the  success  of  his  monologue.  (J 
i    The  act  of  Catherine  Powell   should ) 
havt-  a  preferred  place  on  the  bill.  S:iej| 
0$  ?<>t>.n  in  a  dancing  number  which  is 
ber  own  corception.    And  to  the  habit-  1 
iual  vaudeville  patron  the  justice  of  this  ]| 

is  varied 


Let  us  again  praise  the  men  of  humble 
birth.    Mr.  J.  W.  Young  of  Williams- 
vllle.  Vt..  tells  the  story  of  one.  "I 
never  heard  'Bonaparte's  Farewell  to 
France'  sung  but  once.    It  was  in  1S60 
by  the  late  John  Hall,  who  had  a  mel- 
llow  and  powerful  voice.    Mr.  Hall  had 
'enjoyed'  a  varied  experience.    He  ran 
away  from  home  at  19  and  never  went 
home  for  13  years.    By  that  time  he 
had  become  a  canal  contractor  of  some 
I  means  and  had  at  least  one  daughter. 
About  the  time  he  left,  a  young  brother, 
George,  was  born  who,  hearing  later  of 
a  Hall  went  to  see  him  and  found  him 
to  be  his  long-lost  brother  and  was  joy- 
.  fully  received  and  during  the  visit  fell 
in  love  with  his  niece  and  they  we 
clandestinely  married,  much  to  John's 
'  grief.    I  have  seen  another  brother,  all 
large  and  powerful  men.    This  George 
i  had  much  ingenuity.   He  invented  what 
jis  now  called  the' Sargent  harness  snap 
,  In  which  the  spring  Is  guarded.    I  saw 
i  him  but  once,  while  he  wa3  working 
on  a  project  for  a  revolving  cannon. 
(After  the  war  he  got  up  the  fake  Car- 
;  diff  Giant  and  also  the  one  In  the  Pal- 
isades, and  later  committed  suicide." 
I    Mr.  Young  has  received  several  let- 
I  ters  about  "Bonaparte's  Tomb."  One  of 
j  them  was  from  a  lady  who  was  related 
|  In  some  way  to  the  Hutchinson  family. 
I  "She  stated  that  the  song  was  printed 
by  Oliver  Dltson  ln  1848,  and  she  thought 
the  poet  of  the  family  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  either  words  or  tune.   I  heard 
the  song  sung  only  twice  by  good  sing- 
era,  but  it  seems  cheap  to  me  now." 


Have  a  Light? 

In  these  distracted  days  the  London 
Dally  Chronicle  finds  time  and  space  to 
discuss  the  proper  way  of  striking  a 
light.  One  should  rub  gently  the  box 
on  the  match,  "it  ensures  more  certain 
ignition  and  prevents  also  the  breaking 
of  the  match  stick.  Asxin.  the  match 
should  not  be  drawn  or  struck  along  the 
length  of  the  box,  but  across  from  side 
to  side.  This  ensures  obedience  to  the 
direction  'Rub  lightly.'  and  moreover 
saves  the  igniting  surface  from  being 
rapidly  worn  away  along  its  whole 
length."  ' 


Hannah  Cook. 

|    As  the  world  wags: 

Not  long  ago  my  stenographer  took  ex- 
ception to  the  phrase,  "not  worth  a 
tinker's  dam,"  stating  that  it  was  a  re- 
flection upon  her  family  name  and  also 
her  character,  as  she  did  not  use  the 
word.  I  pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
"n"  in  that  dam  and  explained  the 
origin  of  the  phrase.  However,  out  of 
deference  to  her  feelings,  I  changed  my 
phraseology  and  have  been  using  in  its 
place  "doesn't  amount  to  Hannah  Cook.' 
Today  she  inquired  why  Hannah  Cook 
didn't  amount  to  anything  and  whether 
the  last  word  was  Hannah's  family  name 
or  referred  to  her  occupation  (or  is  it 
"profession"?).  I  had  to  confess  my 
gnorance  and  decided  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  you  as  the  fons  et  orlgo  of  folk- 
ore.  Can  you  relieve  out  suspense? 
Chestnut  Hi'.l        .         (  vkvks 


APOLLO  TLUB  GIVES  ITS 
FIRST  CONCERT  OF  SEASON 

Assisted  by  Miss  Stoddart,  Alessan- 
dro  Alberini  and  Alfred  Denghausen. 

The  Apollo  Club  of  Boston,  assisted 
by  Miss  Marie  Stoddart,  soprano;  Ales- 
sandro  Alberini,  bass,  and  Alfred  F. 
Denghausen,  bass,  gave  Its  first  con- 
cert of  the  season  last  evening  at  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  program  included  pieces 
by  Sullivan,  Rachmaninoff,  Curtl, 
Thomas,  Scott.  Denghausen,  Nevin, 
Verdi,  Kremser  and  other  composers 

The  club  was  in  fine  form.  Under  the 
skilled  direction  of  Mr.  Mollenhauer  the 
singing  was  vigorous,  well  balanced, 
expressive.  The  songs,  patriotic, 
sacred,  domantic,  were  given  with  spirit. 
Mr.  Denghausen's  "Hail,  Land  of  Lib- 
erty," a  dignified  and  stirring  compo- 
sition, In  which  he  himself  appeared 
as  soloist,  was  easily  the  feature  of 
the  evening.  Repeated,  Mr-  Deng- 
hausen had  resumed  his  seat  and  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  was  about  to  leave  the 
stage  when  the  applause  made  it  nee-! 
essary  for  the  song  to  he  sung  again. 
From  the  beginning  Miss  Stoddart's 
ae-reeat.le  voice  gave  added  pleasure  to 
the  occasion. 

The  next  concert  will  take  place  at! 
Jordan  Hall.  Jan.  15,  when  Carl  Web-»| 
ster,  'cellist;  Ralph  L.  Harlow,  tenor.  M 
and  Wlliiam  F.  Smith,  baritone,  will  be  pi 
the  soloists.  ^ 

MISS  MARTHA  BAIRD  GIVES 
RECITAL  IN  JORDAN  HALL 


have  overcome  th lspWWG«lcTTandlcapT] 

She  is  at  present  hardly  out  of  the 
teacher's  hands.  She  haB  not  yet  learned  • 
•  to  tkink  musically  at  all  times  for  her- : 
self.    While  her  playing  at  present  is 
unbalanced,    frequent  appaarances   be- ; 
if  ore  audiences  that  are  not  particularly  [ 
"^Interested  in  her  will  undoubtedly  glvel 
.liter  confidence  In  her  own  lnterpreta-C 
H'lon.    She  has  now  digital  facility,  anl 
agreeable  touch  except  in  the  playing  of  J 
massive  chords,  nor  is  she  without  mu-f 
slcal  intelligence. 

I  tn  Scarlatti's  Sonata  she  made  the 
'mistake  of  taking  too  many  liberties 
with  the  tempo.  Scarlatti's  music  does 
v  not  admit  of  the  rubato.  The  music 
shoula  flow  steadily,  and  not  even  the- 
final  cadences  should  be  too  deliberate.! 

The  "expression"  should  be  confined  tot 
various  degrees  of  dynamic  force.    In  | 
the  sonata  as  in   the   concerto  when 
strong  chords  were  played,  the  quality 
I  of  tone  was  harsh,  not  richly  sonorous. 
\  This  falling  was  observed  also  in  Cho- 
I  pin's  Ballade.  There  was  also  too  much 
,  deliberation,  a  lack  of  continuity  in  the" 
I  performance,  so  that  the  composition  re- 
sembled mosaic-work. 

|  Miss  Baird  is  young,  but  this  is  not  an 
I  "atrocious  crime."  Studying  herself, 
I  and  listening  receptively  and  critically 
j  to  players  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
thunder-and-lightning  school,  but  are 
(supreme  in  grace  and  lyrical  expression, 
!  Miss  Balrd,  with  her  modest  and  pleas- 
ling  personality,  should  win  for  herself 
Ian  honorable  nn-<"  — 


Dr.  W.  E.  Crockett  of  Boston  writes 
to  us  concerning  the  short  account  of 
his  athletic  prowess  published  in  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Journal  with  his 
portrait,  under  the  head  "Beyond  Four 
Score": 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Herald  and  Journal  has  a  short, 
but  very  complimentary  article  on  the ! 
old  subject.  Dr.  W.  E.  Crockett.  Fine,  | 
but  incorrect.  Being  faulty  makes  it  j 
annoying  at  times.  Within  a  few  j 
weeks,  I  have  had  many  people  con-  j| 
gratulate  me  on  being  alive.  Several  i 
have  called  at  my  home  to  congrat — A 
No,  sympathize  with  my  family  in  their  J 
affliction.  The  cause:  A  Dr.  Crocker,! 
not  Crockett,  resident  near  Boston,  \ 
died  recently.  Someone  wishing  infor- j 
mation  made  inquiry  of  the  South  Bos-  i 
ton  Inquirer.  The  paper's  answer  was) 
they  did  not  know,  and  did  not  hearj 
of  him  at  the  L  street  baths. 

The  World  Wags  of  the  Herald  and  j 
Journal  Is  far-reaching  certainly,  it  my|, 
experience  Is  any  criterion,  as  I  havel 
received  letters  from  near  and  far  re- 1 
garding  the  small  -contributions  I  havej 
made  to  the  column.    My  last  letter,  ' 
one  of  four  pages,  was  from  Plymouth, ', 
N.  H.,  a  letter  that  many  of  your  older  I 
readers   would  enjoy   reading,   and   it ,. 
would  also  be  of  interest  to  your  young 
readers  as  well,  on  account  of  infor- 
mation ln  a  sporting  line  which  it  con- 
tains.  Only  once  more  I  ask  for  a  help- 
ing hand  from  you  in  the  way  of  cor- 
rection. 

Let  m«  see:  I  find  by  consulting  the']] 
Farmer's  Almanack  that  this  is  the  12th  If 
day  of  November,  1917.    That  being  a  j 
fact  it  is  now  24  hours  since  I  had  a 
pwim  in  the  salt  water  at  L  street,  J 
after  a  vigorous  game  of  ball  with  two  I 
husky  men.    I  have  had  my  swim  once 
a  week  and  oftener  up  to  this  time.  The  I 
swim  across  Boston  bay  was  in  May:  f 
water  temperature,  ^B7,  after  my  80th 
birthday,  said  day  being  April  15.    The  I 
25-mlre  walk  was  4  days  after  my  75th, 
birthday:  time,  6  hours,  7  minutes.  The 
dumb-bell  stunt  was  at  the  B.  A.  A.  I 
outing  at  Riverside  of  the  same  year:  |  i 
385  times.    My  record  in  this  line  was! 
made  after  my  46th  birthday,  1010  times.  . 
My  record  for  the  arms  at  right  angles 
was  made  during  the  summer  after  my 
80th  birthday  and  the  time  was  one  hour 
and  20  minutes.    The  above  are  only  a  1 
few  of  the  old  man's  stunts,  but  a  few  is 
enough  to  leave  behind  as  a  task  fort' 
some  75  or  SO-year-old  chap  of  the  fu-  I 
ture. 

I  have  been  asked  often,  but  never  * 
gave  a  decided  answer,  whichNnow  1 1 
will.  I  have  used  the  same  method  to  ' 
keep  young  and  well  as  Mme.  Patti  used  M 
and  as  did  Mme.  Bernhardt  also. 

DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 

Boston,  Nov.  12. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Martha  Baird  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Scarlatti. 
Sonata  17  in  A  major;  Bach.  Concerto  inl 
the  Italian  style;  Chopin,  Ballade  ln  Gf 
minor.  Preludes  in  B  flat  major  and  F 
major,  Impromptu  in  F  sharp  major. 
Etude,  op.  10,  No.  12;  d'Indy.  Poeme  des 
Montagnes;  Scriabin,  Mazurka,  op.  25,  ] 
No.  3;  Leschetitzky,  Etude  herolque. 

Miss  Baird  is  a  prize  pupil;  but  this 
should  not  prejudice  one  hearing  her 
Play  in  public.   There  are  pianists  who 


Those  Health-grams. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Who   is    the   author  of   the  poetic 
healthgrams  with  which  Boston  is  so 

|  profusely  placarded?  Whoever  he  is, 
I  suggest  that  he  be  given  the  honor- 

I   ary  title  of  Boston's  Poet  Laureate. 

I  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sample  of  those 
healthgrams,  whioh  I  copied  this  morn- 
ing from  a  placard  posted  up  in  the 
subterranean  street  railway  station  at 
the  junction  of  Tremont  and  Boylston 
streets: 

HEAI.THGRAM  NO.  18. 
When  the  price  of  potatoes 

Goes  up  with  a  nourish. 
Eat  beans,  macaroni  and  rice. 
Which  all  nourish. 
I  suppose  that  Silas  Wegg  must  long 
since  have  crossed  the   Great  Divide, 
iptherwlse  I  should  strongly  suspect  that 
fthose  healthgrams  are  written  by  him. 
(Can  you  give  the  name  of  the  poet  by 
.'whom  they  are  written?    Is  there  a 
||  sketch  of  him  in  any  cyclopaedia  or  bio- 
I  graphical  dictionary  or  in  Who's  Who 


V 


iln  America?  Is  there  anywhere  a  pic- 
ture of  him? 

By  the  way,  it  occurs  to  me  that  per- 
haps the  author  of  those  healthgrams 
wrote  the  Immortal  lines  on  the  Mr.  Fin- 
ney who  had  a  turnip  Which  "grew  be- 
hind the  barn."  The  Identity  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  latter  poem  has  thus  far 
been  kept  a  profound  secret,  and,  if  the 
author  of  the  healthgrams  will  come  for- 
ward and  acknowledge  that  that  poem 
was  written  by  him,  he  will  solve  a 
problem  which  has  long  perplexed  and 
baffled  the  literary  world. 

Brookline.  SPECTATOR, 


The  Simple  Life. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

About  70  years  ago  one  of  our  New 
England  philosophers  built  him  a  shack 
on  the  shore  of  Walden  pond,  where  he 
wrote  essays  redolent  of  the  simple  life, 

manifesting  a  familiarity  with  the  classic 
Writings  of  all  time,  and  incorporating 
the  expression  of  many  quaint  views. 
The  following  from  his  "Walden"  seems 
appropriate  to  present-day  conditions: 

"Simplify,  simplify.  Instead  of  three 
meals  a  day,  if  it  be  necessary  eat  but 
one:  Instead  of  a  hundred  dishes,  flvej 
and  reduce  other  things  in  proportion. 
Our  life  Is  like  a  German  Confederacy, 
made  up  of  petty  states,  with  its  bound- 
ary forever  fluctuating,  so  that  even  a 
German  cannot  tell  how  it  is  bounded  at 
any  moment."  J.  L.  C. 

Winchester. 


salon  class.  Hlllemacher's  variations 
are  those  of  a  well-equipped  Parisian 
looking  towards  the  East  for  Inspiration, 
which  he  failed  to  find  near  the  Con- 
servatory. Aubert  is  rememberel  here 
as  the  composer  of  "The  Blue  Forest," 
which  had  its  little  day  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  "Lutlns"  is  a  brilliant 
composition  which  Mr.  Fox  played  'bril- 
liantly. Of  much  greater  musical  in- 
terest are  Hue's  Variations.  The  final 
pages  are  of  rare  and  entrancing  beauty. . 
Messrs.  Ferir  and  Fox  gave  an  admir- 
able performance  of  this  excellent  work. 
Mr.  Ferir  is  indeded  an  artist.  Even 
vulgar  and  tavern  music  would  be  en- 
nobled by  his  beauty  of  tone,  his  tech- 
j  nical  skill,  his  fine  musical  feeling. 

Mr.  Pox  did  more  than  Justice  to  his 
program.  His  technic  was  clear  and  ■ 
I  unerring;  his  tone,  deftly  varied*  never 
jlost  quality;  his  phrasing  was  that  of  a 
musician.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  at 
times  there  seemed  to  be  a  monotony 
of  mood,  a  uniformity  of  filigree  in  cer- 
tain selections. 


"Wangan." 
As  the  World  Wags: 
•  Some  years  ago  I  was  in  eastern  Maine, 
going  over  some  wood  and  logging  ac- 
counts. I  found  many  items  "so  many 
days'  pay."  60  much  less  "wangan."  My 
Curiosity  led  me  to  inquire  what  the 
word  meant,  and  I  was  told  that  It  in- 
cluded tobacco  and  other  small  supplies 
sold  to  the  men  and  not  included  in  the 
cost  of  running  the  camp,  as  they  were 
personal  luxuries.  This  is  my  authority, 
while  It  may  be  so  applied,  has  undoubt- 
edly the  secondary  meaning  that  I  have 
A«  most  of  these  camos  are  In  tne 
woods.  Inaccessible  to  boats,  this  word, 
given.     /  G.  M.  M. 

Boston. 

P.  8.— Roget's  Thesaurus' does  give  the 
words  wanlgan,  wangan  (U.  t>->.  under 
varieties  of  ships. 


MR.  FOX,  PIANIST, 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Felix  Fox,  pianist,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Ferir,  solo  viola  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  gave  a  concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.    The ' 
program    was    as    follows:  Blanchet, 
Preludes,  op.  10.  N'os.  2,  6,  8;  Paul  Hil- 
lcmacher.    Variations   on   an  Oriental 
Rhapsody;  Aubert,  Lutln;  Hue.  Theme: 
and   Variations   for  viola  and    piano;  I 
Sevcrac.    Cerdana    (En    Tartane.  Lea 
Muletlers  devant  lo  Christ  de  LUvia,  ! 
Menetrlers    et    Glaneuscs) ;    G.    Fa u re,  J 
Preludes  op.  105,  Nos.  2,  3;  Scrlabln.l 
Etudes  op.  8.  No.  3.  op.  13.  No.  3.  op.  ( 
8,  No.  9;  Juon,  Sonata  op.  15.  for  viola' 
and  piano.  , 

The  program  was  an  unusual  one.  It  \ 
brought  to  mind  the  title  of  a  useful 
little  dictionary:  "All  words  but  Fa- 
miliar." Whether  it  is  prudent  for  a 
pianist  to  arrange  a  program  like  this;1 
whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  mix 
modern  compositions  with  those  of  the 
older  romantic  and  classical  schools— 
these  are  questions  that  might  be  profit- 
ably discussed.  Our  own  opinion  may 
J>e  voiced  by  the  sentimental  voting 
.lady  in  the  novel:  "a  sweet  mlngllns 
|  of  both."  But  Mr.  Vox  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  acquainting  audiences  withR 
piano  pieces  of  modern  composers 
scarcely  known,  or  not  known  at  all 

There  are  writers  that  class  Deodat  de 
Severac  with  Debussy  and  Ravel  but! 
he  Is  a  far  lesser  light.  The  title  of  his 
suite  sont  us  to  the  guide  book  and  thus 
increased  our  geographical  and  histori- 
cal knowledge.  Cerdena.  or  Ceretanin, 
j  is  a  valley,  part  or  which  Is  in  Spain, 
part  in  France,  for  the  valley  was  dlvi-  ' 
II*  in  1669  by  the  Pence  of  the  Pyrenees 
Lllvla  Is  a  little  Spanish  town,  although 
»t  is  within  the  French  boundarv.  San- 
lingo.  Is  is  said,  preached  there'for  the 
first  time  to  the  Jews  of  Spain.  (The 
wonder  Is  that  Liszt  did  not  write  a 
pano  pleco  descriptive  of  the  event 
givilng  the  preacher  a  bass  solo  with 
arabesques  in  the  trebW.)  it  was  an 
episcopal  town,  but  the  cathedral  was 
destroyed  by  the  Moors.  A  tartana  its  a 
covered  vehicle-some  say  a  one-horse 
carriage-others  liken  it  to  a  Venetian 
gondola  on  wheels.  A  tartana  is  also 
the  name  of  a  Mcrlterranean  Vessel,  <J 
but  Sevcrac  evidently  made  his  journey 
n  a  carriage.  His  suite,  which  dates 
tack  to  1910,  is  In  four  movements  Mr 
Fox  played  only  three  -  presumably 
enough  to  let  us-taste  the  quality  With 
the  exception  of  the  middle  section  of 
the  first  movement  and  portions  of 
Lcs  Muletlers."  the  music  has  little' 
true  character;  It  Is  diffuse,  labored 
with  u  thin   melodic  vein    and  with 


HAYES  CHARMS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Roland  W.  Hayes,  tenor,  gave  a  re-  : 
cital  last  night  In  Symphony  Hall.  Harry 
T.  Burleigh' of  New  York  accompanied 
his  arrangements  of  Negro  Spirituals. 
William  S.  Lawrence  of  Boston  played 
the  accompaniments  of  the  other  songs. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Schubert, 
Du  bist  die  Ruh;  Tsehaikowsky,  Well 
ich.  wle  einstmaJ,  allein.  Staendclien  des 
Don   Juan:    Campbell-Tipton,  Requies; 
Duparr.  L'Invitatlon  a;i  vovage;  Camp- 
beJl-Tlpton.  Le  Crl  des  eaux.  A  Spirit 
Flower;  ('adman,  the  Fount  of  Blminl. 
God  smiled  upon  the  Desert,  There's  a 
jLily  Field;  Negro  Spirituals— Go  down,. 
J  Moses;  By  an'  By;  Swing  low,  sweet 
JChariot;  Donizetti,  Una  furtlva  Iagrlma 
"Wrom  "Ellslr  d'amore";  Puccini,  Recon- 
Jdlta  armonla  from  "Tosca." 

The  hall  was  completely  filled  with 
Jan  enthusiastic  audience.    Many  wer« 
/seated  on  the  platform  and  many  stood. 
I    The  program  was  well  arranged  to 
jehow  the  voice  and  skill  of  the  singer, 
Jalso  his  uncommon  proficiency  in  Ian- 
guag»s.  Yet  we  could  have  spared  the 
|"Rc/jules"  and  "A  Spirit   Flower"  of 
,  Campbell-Tipton.   These  songs,  as  some 
others  by  him  that  we  havo  heard,  are 
musically    and    rhetorically  artificial, 
painfully  made  to  order,  with  the  voice 
suddenly  thrown  up  with  emphasis  to  a 
high  note  for  a  comparatively  unim- 
portant word:   nor  are  the  songs  on 
the  whole  a  plausible  expression  of  the 
text.    Mr.  Cadman  has  written  moro 
melodious  songs  than  those  heard  last 
h,T,el!nf  •  2?":.  Souther's  song  is  simple, 
but  It  is  effective  and  tlmelv. 

W  e  have  often  praised  the  singing  of 
Mr.  Hayes.    His  voice,  rich.  pure,  free 
gracefully  lyrical,  lends  Itself  easily  to 
dramatic  pages.  Not  only  has  he  a  voice 
that  many  might  envy;  he  also  has  the 
gift  of  interpretation.    He  catches  al- 
most Instinctively  the  mood  of  poet  and 
composer;  he  does  not  dwell  on  that 
which  Is  not  essential;  he  neither  Jumps 
abruptly  to  the  climax,  nor  does  he 
allow  the  hearer  to  observe  his  prepara- 
tion for  It.  There  were  many  instances  ' 
last  night  of  fine  and  poetic  phrasing,  | 
Warmed  by  the  singer's  emotional  na-  I 
tui>e  ajid  made  authoritative  by  his  Intel-  I 
llgeni-e  and  sincerity. .  His  enunciation  I 
In  the  various  languages  was  delight-  j 
Tully  clear.    There  were  many  recalls,  j 
and  he  added  to  the  program.  After 
the  group  of  Spirituals,  he  sung  "Deep  I 
River"  In  Mr.  Burleigh's  admirable  ar-  ! 
rangement. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh playing  his  arrangements.  Mr. 
Lawrence  showed  himself  a  most  sym- 
pathetic accompanist  with  a  wholly  udc-  1 
quale  technic,  a  beautiful  touch  and  a 
decided  sense  of  rhythm. 


|(  The  remarks  of  Mr.  John  Tarleton  in 
|  'Misalliance"  about  family  relations,  es- 
pecially those  between  parents  and  ehil- 
dren,  remind  one  of  sundry  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Samuel  Butler,  whom  Mr. 
Shaw  holds  in  high  regard.  Butler  be- 
lieved that  great  unhappiness  comes 
from  the  attempt  to  prolong  family  con- 
nection unduly  and  "to  make  people 
hang  together  artificially  who  would 
never  naturally  do'so."  Referring  to  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle's  "Joyful  meetings" 
in  a  higher  world.  Butler  wrote  in  his 
note  book :  "I  am  sure  my  great-grand-, 
father  did  not  look  forward  to  meeting 
his  father  in  heaven— his  father  had  cut 
him  out  of  his  will ;  nor  can  I  credit  my 
grandfather  with  any  great  longing  to 
rejoin  my  great-grandfather — a  worthy 
man  enough,  but  one  with  whom  nothing  ! 
ever  prospered.  I  am  certain  my  father, 
after  he  was  40,  did  not  wish  to  see  my 
grandfather  any  more.  .  .  .  Speak-  j 
ing  for  myself.  I  have  no  wish  to  see  mv 
lather  again,  and  I  think  It  likely  that 
the  bishop  of  Carlisle  would  not  be  more  ! 
eager  lo  see  his  than  T  mine."  This  ] 
scoffer  at  ancestor  worship  entered  the  f 
note  under  the  heading  "Elementary  I 
Morality,"  and  added  that  Melchisedec  j 
was  a  really  happy  man.  "He  was  with-  j 
sut  father,  without  mother  and  without  j 
lescent.  He  was  an  incarnate  bachelor.! 
He  was  a  born  orphan.''  This  note  was' 
'ol  lowed  by  one  on  "Bacon  for  Break- j 


In  the  Herald  of  Oct.  13  Si  Prime  spoke 
of  a  certain  Deacon  Ammi  Bailey.  A 
farmer  of  the  name  of  Amml  was  the 

hero  of  an  anecdote  which  I  have  heard, 
and.  inasmuch  as  Ammi  is  very  unusual 
as  a  surname.  I  think  it  not  impossible 
that  the  Deacon  Amml  Bailey  whom  Mr. 
Prime  speaks  of  was  the  farmer  who  was 
Khe  hero  of  the  anecdote,  though  I  have 
hitherto  supposed  that  Ammi  was  ins 
surname  rather  than  his  forename.  Here 
is  the  anecdote,  and,  if  Mr.  Prime  reads 
It.  perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  tell  whether 
the  Deacon  Amml  Bailey  of  whom  he 
speaks  was  its  hero:   One  autumn  day 
Farmer  Ammi  took  an  ox  load  of  pump- 
kins to  the  city  to  sell.   The  shades  of 
evening  had  begun  to  descend  before  ho 
finished  selling  his  pumpkins,  and  he  did 
not  get  started  for  home  till  night  had 
s?t  in.    In  order  to  shorten  the  distance 
of  his  homeward  trip,  after  he  had  pro- 
ceeded two  or  three  miles,  he  turned 
into  a  byroad  which  led  through  apiece 
of  woods.     Riding   in   the   cart  while 
(going  through   the  woods,   he  became 
i  dozy  and  finally  fell  asleep.    After  he 
jhad  got  soundly  asleep  one  of  the  cart 
j  wheels  struck  a  tree  as  the  oxen  turned 
ja  corner  in  the  byroad,  and  the  connec- 
1  Hon  between  the  oxen  and  the  cart  gave 
'way.  The  oxen,  detached  from  the  cart, 
continued  on  their  way  home,  and  Dea- 
con Ammi  was  left  asleep  In  the  cart. 
When  he  awoke,  he  gave  vent  to  his 
surprise  and  amazement  by  thus  solilo- 
quizing:   "Am  I  Amml.  or  am  I  not 
Ammi?   If  I  am  not  Amml.  who  am  I? 
If  I  am  Ammi,  I  have  lost  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  If  I  am  not  Ammi,  I  have  found  a 
cart."  OBSERVER. 
Brookline. 

Ammi  is  a  good  old  scriptural  word. 
Ho3ea  IT.,  1.  "Say  yeunto  your  brethren, 
Ammi.  and  to  your  sisters,  Ruhamah." 
The  marginal  notes  inform  us  that 
"Amml"  means  "my  people"  and  "Ru- 
hamah" means  my  husband.  But  Ammi 
was  the  name  of  several  amoraim.  The 
most  famous  one  was  a  Palestinian.  He 
was  born  probably  at  Babylon.  He  at- 
tended college  at  Caesarea.  He  said 
many  excellent  things.  "The  prayer  for 
rain  is  granted  only  .for  the  sake  of  men 
of  faith."  With  Rabbi  Samuel  b.  Nah- 
manl  he  made  a  visit  to  Zenobla.  Queen 
of  Palmyra,  a  woman  well  worth  know- 
ing. "Her  large  black  eyes  sparkled 
with  uncommon  fire,  tempered  by  the 
most  attractive  sweetness."  As  Zuingle 
informs  us.  her  teeth  were  of  that  bright 
and  shining  whiteness  that  In  discourse 
or  when  she  laughed,  she  seemed  to 
have  her  mouth  full  of  pearls  rather 
than  teeth.  Led  in  triumph  by  Aurelian, 
she  staggered  under  the  weight  of  her 

(Jewels,  although  she  was  robust.   A  re- 

[markably  fine  woman,  she  treated  her 
husband 'in  a  singularly  cool  manner. 

I  Lucky  Ammi,  to  see  her  in  her  glory! 
Yes.  Amml  is  a  good  old  name.  We  pre- 

jfer  It  to  Pharez,  Omri,  Shaphat  orTheu- 

1  das.— Ed. 


MRS.  BEACH  AND  MRS. 

GOODBAR  GIVE  RECITAL 

Composer-Pianist  and  Soprano  De- 
light Audience. 

Mrs.    H.    H.    A.    Beach,  composer- 
pianist,    and  Mrs.    Lafayette  Goodbar. 
soprano,  gave  a  concert  of  Mrs.  Beach's 
compositions  at  Jordan  Hall  last  evening. 
The  piano  pieces  were  as  follows:  Pre- 
lude and  Fugue,  Variations  on  Balkan 
Themes,  Scottish  Legend,  Gavotte  Fan-  I 
tastlque.    The  songs  were:    "Forget  Me  j 
Not,"  "An  Old  Prayer,"  "O  Sweet  Con- 
tent." "The  Lotus  Isles,"  "After."  "A!' 
Prelude,"  "In  Blossom  Tins*,"   "Night  I 
Song  at  Amain."  "Meadow  Lark"  and  an 
aria.  "Jephthih's  Daughter." 

Mrs.  Beach  might  now  be  referred  to  I 
as  a  Boston  Institution.  She  is  a  prolific 
composer,  a  saiie  and  capable  pianist.  ! 
Bhe  has  many  admirers.  Some  of  her  1 
songs  last  evening  were  readily  singable,  : 
others  commonplace,  still  others  amiable!  I 
soothing,  quickly  forgotten.  One  won-  I 
dered  at  the  inspiration  derived  from  I 
texts  that  were  now  trivial,  now  futile, ' 
now  saccharine  in  expressions  of  sen U-  I 
ment. 

The  composer  played  her  voluminous 
variations  vigorously  and  the  accom- 
paniments for  the  singer  in  skilled  and  I 
tmisiclanly  fashion. 

Mrs.  Goodbar  has.  a  pleasing  voice 
which  she  uses  intelligently.  Her  enun-  ' 
ciatlon  Is  excellently  clear.  She  Is  in- 
herently muslcak  A  friendly  audieme 
was  enthusiastic  and  there  were  scenes 
pf  mutual  approbation  on  the  stage. 


MME.  GUILBERT  INTERPRETS 
RICTUS  AND  LA  FORGUE 

Gives      Dramatic      Expression  to 
Mocds  of  Both  Poets. 

Mrrto.  Yvotte  Oullbert  appeared  at  Jor«-* 
dan  Hall  last  evening  in  "Great  Songs  of 
Great  France/'    She  was  assisted  by 
Emily  Grosser,   violinist,  and  MaurlM 
Eisner,  pianist. 

Dres-sed  In  Pierrot  costume  the  cele- 
brated dlseuse  Interpreted  poems  by , 
•lehan  Rictus  and  Jules  Lnforgue,  frag- 
ments from  "The  Soliloquies  of  the 
Poor"  and  "I.e.'  Pierrots  de  la  Vie." 
Later  Mme.  Guilhert  appeared  In  medi- 


aeval costume  and  gave  songs  of~th 
middle  ages.    The  poems  of  Jules  La 

I  torgue.  who,  according  to  Mme.  Gull- 
bert's  description,  united  the  sadness  of 
Christ,  the  pity  of  Tolstoy  and  the  irony 

| el  Bernard  Shaw  In  his  writings,  'lent 
themselves  more  readily  to  the  occasion 
than  did  the  sombre  reflections  of  Jehan 
liietus's  starving  man  wandering  about 
the  streets,  and,  in  Imagination,  meeting 
Christ. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Mme.  Gull- 
bcit  would  give  vital,  spontaneous  and 
dramatic  expression  to  the  moods  of  both 
poets,  while  she  was,  as -ever,  fascinat- 
ing in  the  songs  of  mediaeval  France. 


By  PHILIP  HALB. 

The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Bym* 
phony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Much,  conductor 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In  8ym» 
prony  Hall.  The  program  was  aa  fol- 
lows:  Debussy.  "The  Sea";  Mac  Do  well, 
"Indian"  suite ;  Dvorak,  overture  "OtheL. 
lo."  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was, 
| played  at  the  beginning  of  the  concert, 
j  Debussy  and  MacDowell  were  to- 
|gether  In  the  class  of  Marmontel.  piano 
!  teacher,  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  How 
would  MacDowell  have  been  affected  by 
;  the  Debussy  whose  later  and  more  char- 
acterlstlc  compositions  were  unknown  to 
him?  We  remember  his  surprise  on' 
hearing  two  or  three  of  the  earlier  tone 
poems  of  Richard  Strauss.  Greatly 
stirred,  he  exclaimed:  "This  ts  hardlv ' 
music  as  we  understand  the  word;  It  is  i 
a  new  art."  MacDowell  soon  escaped 
the  Influence  of  Rabb;  but  the  Influence 
of  Grieg  was  strangely  seen  In  his 
sonatas  and  certain  smaller  pieces  for 
the  piano.  Would  he  have  been  fas- 
cinated by  "Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  "La 
Mer"  and  "Iberia"?  Alas,  these  ques- 
tions are  vain. 

Cut  la  the  branch  that  might  have  grown 

full  straight,  3d 
And  burn-ed  Is  Apollo's  laurel  bough. 

There  are  marvellously  beautiful  arid 
Imaginative    ,  passages      In  Debusy's 
"Sea."  passages  that  recall  the  Aeschy-  o 
laen   adjectives  prefixed   to  the  word 
"Ocean."    There   Is  no  suggestion  in  ft 
the  music  of  "Old  Ocean's  gray  and  tj 
melancholy  waste";   little  reminder  of  |J 
Whitman's  line,  "the  spasm  of  the  sky  't 
and  the  shatter  of  the  sea."    Debussy  Is  ' 
here   a   brother  of  Swinburne,   in  the 
"rapture  of  Its  Inspiration,  the  palpitat-  p 
lng.    many-twinkling    miracle    of    Its  M 
light";  rather  than  of  Hugo,  who  at  his  K 
Guernsey    home    pondered    the    traglo  □ 
struggle  between  Gilllat  and  the  ocean., X§ 
Perhaps  a  man  that  has  never  seen  the  5$ 
ocean  would  be  more  Impressed  by  De- 
bussy's  music  lhan  one  too  familiar  with 
surf  and  billows;  as.  It  Is  said.  Jean 
Paul  Rlchter  wrote  eloquently  about  the  ?S 
I  ocean   that  he  had  seen  only  In  his 
mind's  eye.   For  the  sea  Is  to  some  only  P 
an  In8pirer  of  melancholy,  a  monster;  I 
to  another  it  Is  a  beckoning  invl'ation  I 
to  see  strange  lands.    If  one  sees  In  It  I 
jthe  abode  of  Moby  Dick  and  the  Kraken,  I 
another    is   wooed    by   mermaids  and  9 
sirens,    and    would    gladly    visit  the 
depths   and    the    palace    where  Sadko 
played  his  gusla.    Enjoyment  of  De- 
bussy's three  sketches  depends  on  the 
Imagination  of  the  hearer.  Yet  this  may  n 
be  said:    The  whole  composition  does  «* 
not  seem  to  be  so  spontaneous  as  the 
"Nocturnes,"  or  "Iberia."    In  the  third  l5& 
of  the  "Nocturnes"  we  are  closer  to  X 
the  savor  and  the  wlldnesa  of  the  sea;  as  9 
its   tremendous   power  and   irresistible  ' 
shock   are   more   graphically  pictured 
In  tones  by  Rimsky-Korsakopp  In  his 
"Scheherazade." 

In  the  "Indian"  suite  MacDowell  was 
free  from  foreign  influences,  nor  was! 
he  a  captive  bound  by  Indian  themes.  H 
The  Dirge  is  nobly  solemn,  nobly  pathet-SS 
Ic,  as  music  Imagined  by  MacDowell,  the 
full  expression  of  his  peculiarly  virlle£$ 
tenderness.   The  other  movements  weartBv 
,  well;  and  although  "The  Love  Song"sj 
\  may  be  the  soonest  to  fade,  the  SuiteSfr 
fas  a  whole  Is  one  that  any  truly  great  ' 
composer  might  be  proud  to  sign. 

Dvorak's  "Othello"  overture  reminds 
jus  of'Artemus  Ward's  hero  Reuben  Pet-BS 
tingill,  who  lived  In  a  New  HampshlreMj 
hamlet.    "He  said  he  preferred  It  to  nM 
J  noisy  Othello."    When  there  Is  talk  ofifc 
j  music    for    "Othello,"    the  gondoller'sB 
1  song  and  the  "Willow"  song  In  Rossini's^; 
opera    and    the  master  work  of  Verdi 
rush  Into  the  mind. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
At  the  concerts  next  week  Mabel  Gar-', 
i  rlson  will  sing  airs  from  Mozart's  "11' 
ire  Pastore"  and  Strauss's  "Arlande  In 
Naxos."    The  orchestral  pieces  will  be 
announced  later. 


ITALY. 


the  gods 


When  In  the  wisdom  ot 

It  seemed 
The  purplo  wine* 

Of  Italy 
Grew  pale 
And  Roman  hearts 
,  Had  need 

V  of  further  tompurlnrr. 

gh  the  northern  PI 


nfl  for  the  cut  and  thrust 
Of  sword. 

'Ith  constant  us* 

ut  ohnrp  and  stout 
»  any  steel 

Mt  Vulcan  ever  forsoJ. 
nd  though'  at  times 
resseU  back 
M  tho  city  walla 
"  yet  within  them. 
ft  a  breathing  space. 

Through  the  serried  rank* 
And  laid,  them  Ion-. 

After  the  f 

'  And  sword! 

V\"  I  •  Ij  ; 

And  hearts 

Too  lax  

Then  for  u  space 

Was  Italy 

Turned  barbarous. 

But  even  then 

She  slew 

The  trespassers. 

The  powers  of  darkness 

Cannot  live 

Beneath  her  sun. 

Again  today 

Do  the  barbarians 

Descend. 

And  Italy 

With  God  within  her  heart 
And  Roman  sword 
In  hand 
Again 

Shall  see  them  die. 

RICHARD  D.  WARE. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 


ad  flown 
rn  dull 

apllled  their  blood 


Down  In  Maine. 
I  As  the  World  Wags : 

It  was  my  good  fortune  last  summer 
to  spend  my  time  as  Cookee  in  a  lum- 
ber camp  in  the  deepest  backwoods  of 
I  MbJue;  so  that  the  peculiarities  of 
woods  dialect  are  fresh  in  my  mind. 
The  word  "wangan"  seems  to  mean 
literally,  "supplies."  The  bill  against 
his  pay  which  a  man  runs  for  to- 
bacco, working-clothes,  fly-dope,  etc., 
is  called  his  wangan-blll:  the  little 
company-store  where  these  things  are 
supplied  is  called  the  wangan-store. 
When  the  men  are  working  away  from 
the  camp,  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
come  for  their  meals,  the  tote-team 
which  carries  the  grub  is  called  the 
wangan-team.  Are  your  readers  fa- 
miliar with  the  words  "deacon-seat, 
dingle,"  and  the  proper  woods  meaning 
of  the  word  "hovel"?  SAINT. 
Hanover,  X.  H. 


1\hen  Mr.  Boguslawski  enrnn  oift  of 
Ihe  "cold,-!!  remote,  Wild  West"— from 
Kansnr  City,  to  be  precise— and.  visit- 
ing Boston,  gave  a  recital  on  Nov.  20 
of  last  year,  he  was  armed  with  a 
formidable  program,  one  that  struck  ter- 
ror to  the  soul  of  the  stoutest,  most 
hardened  concert-goer.  He  followod  one 
©X  Btuwni  s  disarrangements  of  an  or- 
ganprelude  an  fugue  by  Bach  with  all 
ox  Brahms's  variations  on  A  theme  of 
Paganlnl.  Relentless,  he  then  played 
■  i5i.'muslc  of  Pilgrim  years  In 

Switzerland.  Furthermore,  he  showed 
I  himself  a  Boanerges  of  the  Dinno.  given 
to  thunder  an'  guns  an'  all  that." 
|  lostorday  he  was  mote  merciful,  it 
l!?en  uhe  P'a>'ea*  a  sonata,  but  nof  one 
I  or  Beethoven's  last ;  not  one  by  Brahms  • 
i  not  the  tremendous  one  by  Liszt ;  but 
a  sonata  by  Weber,  who  was  in  his  day 
a  brilliant  pianist  as  well  as  a  composer 
or  romantio  operas  and  the  obliging 
friend  of  a  clarinet  virtuoso.  Some  are 
deterred  from  playing  Weber's  sonatas 
because  learned  men  have  said  that  they 
are  not  true  sonatas;  that  they  are 
loose  in  form,  loose  as  ashes.  Tho  same 
has  been  said  of  Chopin's;  nevertheless 
misguided  planiste  still  play  them,  and 
ignorant  and  misguided  persons  find 
pleasure  in  hearing  them.  It  is  a  relief 
to  find  that  accomplished  musician,  Vin- 
cent d'Indy.  saying  that  Weber's  should 
be  studied  as  a  treasure-house  of  In- 
vention, as  works  characterized  by  the 
romanticism  that  was  a  protest  against 
I?  rrr  u  ?n  op6ra  and  French  music 
of  Weber  s  day;  and  he  points  out  the 
dramaUc  and  sometimes  tragic  nature 
of  the  first  movements  of  these  sonatas 
The  sonata  In  A  fiat,  composed  1814. 
1S16.  was  first  played  by  Weber  in  the 
latter  year,  it  is  dedicated  to  Franz 
Lauska.  a  famous  pianist  and  piano 
teacher  of  his  day.  also  a  fertile  com- 
poser. The  Prussian  princes  took  les- 
sons of  him,  but  his  most  illustrious 
pupil  was  Meyerbeer.  The  first  two 
movements  of  the  sonata  are  still  In- 
teresting; the  Menuetto  is  still  a  bril- 


evltably  from  the  only  thins  that  can 

give  them  mcanlng-the  melodies.  The 

pianoforte  and  celeste  are  employed  In 

the  orchestra,  often  one  or  other  or 

both  of  them  in  unison  passages  with 

the  harp.    There  is  a  quite  exceptional 

wealth  of  rhythmic  varieties,  not  sought 

.for  their  own  sake,  but  adopted  as  the 

obvious  mode  of  expression." 

The  Dally  Chronicle  spoke  of  "some 

One  color  effects  In  the  instrumentation," 

•aid  the  composer  is  "a  musician  of 

decidedly  modernist  tendencies."  "Sir 

Henry  Wood  and  the  orchestra  tackled 

the  difficulties  of  the  score  very  capa- 
bly." 

The  Stage  described  "Ormazd"  as  "a 
vigorous  and  at  times  interestingly  pic- 
turesque example  of  attempted  program 
music,  decidedly  modern  and  elaborate 
In  its  orchestration,  the  most  important 
Points  of  which  are  found  In  the  not 
unmelodious  passage  for  harp,  piano, 
celeste,  and  little  bells  fall  ably  played 
at  this  concert),  and  in  the  dramatic 
music  supposed  to  depict  'the  circling  of 
Worlds  In  their  spheres.'  " 


ary  happy,  and 


nods  beaming;  to  the  excited  children.  | 
The  Prince  falls  to  the  grounJ." 
.  Barrie  even  gives  directions  about  the 
toe  cream  brought  in  a  hokey-pokey- 
cart  by  the  kind's  command.  "All  at- 
tack their  Ices  with  their  tongues, 
greedily,  but  gracefully.  It  is,  perhaps, 
especially  pleasing  to  see  Lord  Times 
letting  himself  go  so  wholeheartedly." 


"Claim." 
As  the  World  Wags: 
Hi    I   maintain   that   no   exigence — nay, 

I  not  even  an  atmosphere  Tartarean — 

■  .can  warrant  the  use  "Syntax"  made  of 

II  "Claim"  whenever  he  used  it  as  a  verb 

I  In  his  communication  of  today.    If  he 

■  'will  claim  attention  that  shall  justify 
r*|his  nom-de-guerre,  let  him  assert  man- 

I I  fully  that  he  fell  down,  or  else  let  him 
^  I  forever  hold  his  peace. 

!'{     Boston.   Nov.    iz.  TAilBELLUS. 

An  Englishman  once  said  that  Amer- 
[  :  leans  have  "claim"  on  the  brain.  Let  us 
R!  quote  the  amusing  remarks  of  Richard 
'(Grant  White:  "If  a  man  asserts  anv- 
thing  he  'claims'  it;  if  he  disputes  any- 
thing, he  'claims*  the  contrary;  if  he 

■  suggests  anything,  he  'claims'  it;  if  he 

■  defends  his  reputation,  he  'claims'  that 

■  be  Is  an  honest  man;  if  he  denounces  a 

■  political  opponent,  he  'claims  that  his 

■  record'  Is  disgraceful,  and  perhaps 
b  'claims  that"  his  grandfather  was  a  tory 
1 1«>  the  revolution,  or  he  'claims  that'  his 
[  grand-aunt    was    no    better    than  she 

■  should  be;  if  he  is  a  scientific  man,  he[ 

■  'claims  that'  Darwin  ha3  established  the 

■  theory  of  evolution;  if  a  theologian,  he 
f  'claims  that'  Darwin,  Huxley  and  Tyn 
I  daft  are  emissaries  of  Satan— and  so 
jjj forth,  and  eo  forth;  for  there  is  no  end 
ij  to  the  variety  of  this  use,  or  rather  mis- 
Hus«,  of  the  word.  A  man  may  claim,  or 
|  demand  his  own — a  thing,  an  Interest 
I  or  a  promise;  but  not  that  a  thing,  or  a 
I  fact»  or  a  person  is  thus  or  so."  This 
I  rule  Is  laid  down  in  "The  King's  Eng- 
I  lish,"  by  H.  W.  Fowler  and  F.  G.  Fow- 
I  ler  (190€):  "'Claim'  is  not  followed  by 
I  Infinitive  except  when  the  subject  of 
P  'claim'  is  also  that  of  the  infinitive 
[Thus  'I  claim  to  be  honest.'  but  not 
[  1  claim  this  to  be  honest.'  The  Oxford 
[Dictionary  (1893)  does  not  mention  the 
I  latter  use  even  to  condemn  it,  but  it  is 
I  now  becoming  very  common,  and  calls 

lor  strong  protest.  The  corresponding 
passive  use  Is  equally  wrong.  The  same 
applies  to  'pretend.'  "  Among  the  illus- 
[trative  quotations  Is  this  one  from 
Whlt«:  '  Usage,  therefore,  is  not,  as  it 
Is  often  claimed  to  be,  the  absolute  law 
ot  language."  Ed. 


Barrie  has  given  amusing  descriptions 
•f  the  characters  In  "A  Kiss  for  Cin- 
derella, descriptions  that  might  serve 
as  guide  posts  to  the  actors  in  the  com- 
edy. This  is  what  he  thinks  about  Cin- 
derella, the  slavey  in  Mr.  Bodie's  studio: 
"The  general  effect  of  her  at  first 
Bight  is  a  mixture  of  practical  energy 
and  wistfulness.  The  'hominess'  which 
Mr.  Bodie  has  read  into  her  is  seen 
In  her  old-fashioned  way  of  treating 
him.  When  confidential  she  chatters 
like  a  garrulous  old  lady,  but  then  looks 
younger  thaa  ever.  You  realize  that  a 
good%meal  would  be  a  milestone  in  her 
Jlfe.  Look  at  her  jnore  closely  and  you 
would  see  a  fine  forehead  and  eyes  and 
an  Imagination  of  an  uncommonly  high 

liant  parkd"e"ple"ce"iran  ingenious1  ml!!-"  Tfke  her  ha"d  *nd  thf  h?at  of  11 

ner  and  it  must  ha.'e  ma     ?!  you  wondering  whether,  de- 

prising  effect  100  years  ago-  nniv  JV«  *p,te  her  'hominess'  she  is  in  a  fever 
J    Rondo  now  seems  wholly  vaoid  with  ill  £.p  burnlnsr  inside  with  some  great  idea, 
perfunctory  ornamentation  usITo  her  Mr.  Bodie  is  quite  the  nicest  of 

As  before,  Mr.   Boguslawski  shnwor?  *nose    exasperating    creatures  called 
that  his  studies  had  been  «ound  Tnrl  TOen" 

well  directed  as  far  as  mechanism  is     Her  conception  of  the  ballroom  contains 

Concerned.     His  technic  is  fluent-  his 

iant,  his  trill  Is  secure.  But  this  year 
he  proved  that  he  was  more  a  master  of 
.tonal  variety,  nor  did  ho  abuse  his 
strength  so  violently  as  before;  In  fact 
his  touch,  even  in  fortissimo  passages' 
was  agreeable.  As  an  Interpreter  he 
did  not  move  us  deeply.  This  was 
largely  the  fault  of  the  program,  which 
contained  little  that  was  emotional  Mr 
Boguslawski,  however,  is  to  be  praised 
for  not  turning  Schumann's  "Traeum- 


 -O       mw»*  M  llltUJi  *  O  J.  '  ( 

erei '  into  rank  sentimentallsm. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hull,  3:30  1*.  M.  Frits 
Krelsler's  second  violin  recital.  See  special 
notice. 

.  MONDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  F.  M.  Percy 
i  Grainger's  piano  recital  fur  the  benefit  of  the 
i     Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  American 

Bed  Cross.    See  special  notice. 
TUESDAY— ffc -mphoiiy  ■  Hall.     S:l.*i     P.  M. 

Beethoven's  -.uii  Symphony,  performed  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  chorus.  See 

lending  artk-lt. 
WEDJr&DAY— Jordan  Hail.  8:13  P.  M.  fieorge 

Copeland's  pin  eHt.nl.   Cluck.  Musette  and 


some  of  the  features  of  a  gin-palace, 
than  which  she  had  never  seen  anything 
more  swagger.  "In  shape  it  is,  roughly 
speaking,  semi-circular,  and  its  most 
(Striking  feature  is  that  most  everything 
is  gold.  The  walls  consist  of  gold  cloths. 
There  is  a  wonderful  gold  throne,  which 
is  about  20  feet  high,  and  under  it  are 
three  seats  for  King,  Queen  and  prince — 
rocking  chairs  in  gold.  The  room  is  os- 
tensibly lit  by  lamp-posts.  Everything 
is  gold,  gold,  gold." 

Her  idea  of  the  King  and  Queen  is 
based  on  the  likenesses  in  playing  cards. 
The  censor,  "a  tall,  heavy  figure,  dressed 
as  the  traditional  executioner;  with  axe, 
stalks  down.  Lord  Times  rises  and. 
meets  him  in  the  centre  of  the  ball 
•room.  They  gaze  at  each  other  defi- 
antly. Censor  is  the  first  to  give  way." 
Lord  Times,  "a  strong  figure  In  evening 
dress  of  the  present  day,"  represents 
the  power  of  publicity.  "He  descends 
etalr,  goes  to  throne  and  nearly  sits  on 
it.  The  lord  mayor  signs  that  this  Is 
tiot  quite  the  thing." 

"The  Prince  is  played  by  the  police- 
man, but  he  is  a  very  different  sort  of 


:  :  ;;m   man,  but  he  Is  a  very  different  sort  of 
Static  •  m.-  No.     person.  He  Is  dressed  in  a  sort  of  glori- 

1;  Roger-Ducasse,  Bounce;  Ravei,  Danse  del.  fled  Charles  Surface  costume  and  is,  ai 

present,  a  rather  simpering  young  man.i 
He  walks  mincingly.  Evidently  the  pro-: 


I;  Hoger-Duoassc.  Bounce;  Ravel,  Dante  de 
Daphnis;  Kngcl.  l'eau  d'Kspagne.  SonrbrSs; 
de  Kalla,  Andaluza ;  Grovles  Uererie^  De- 
bussy, I.es  Keep  »bnt  d'  exqulees  dauseuses, 
Voiles,  I/lole  joyeuse. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Klon- 
zaley  Quartet  (Messrs.  Beiti.  Poohon,  Bailly 
Arehambeau).  Mozart.  Quartet,  A  major  (k- 
4«4>;  Dohnanyi,  Quartet.  D  fiat  major,  op. 
15;  Haydn.  Quartet,  D  major,  op.  20,  No.  4. 

FRIDAY—  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Sixth 
concert  (A.i  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

Stelnert  HaH,  8:13  P.  M.  Song  recital  by 
Rvclvq  Jean-,  soprano,  assisted  bv  Charles 
do  Mailly.  flutist,  and  Malcolm  Lanz,  pianist 
Bach.  K  thou  be  near;  Handel.  Sleep,  Why 
Doet  Tboii  Leaee  Me;  Fourth-am  U%  Antilles 
I.e  PapllIM,  L'Oasls.  Carnaval;  Lassen' 
Vo»gle;u  wobln  sr.  schnell;  Doewc.  Kanzon- 
etta;  Roger,  Wiegenliel:  Brahms.  Ra 
traeomte  mil-;  Grieg.  Kin  Traum;  Leronx  Ic 
JHIi  Ucoussy.  Romance:  Jacques-Da  icroz* 
I. oiseau  bleu;   Duparc.    Phldyle;   Uue.  Solr 

palen;    Rtunoie  :atasy;    I^itorgi-  Eipee- 

toney;  BrtgHA  Seal  Song;  A.  Stelnert  Jr. 
Star  of  Liberty.  ' 
SATURDAY— Jordan  Hal!.  3  P.  M  Sone  re- 
cital bv  Helen  Allen  Hunt,  mezzo-soprano- 
ls;<lore  J.nckstone.  locoipanist.  PoldOTrabi 
Spleen,  Mandolin,  CrepttgetUe.  Impressions 
Mor.-t.    T.o  I^-ttre;    Kouuhnin  I.e 


t    lapidon;  Bouonciai,  Deii  pin  a  me:  I'^-nzaui 
Dpmenlca;    Mcroix,   Pjstoml«:   Two  French 
I    l"lk,  8ong»;  JstnTelt,  taulit.  ;au!a;  temon 
•1    Shnle  agra;  Shaw,  To  »„  ;,„d  tweet-  Bliick 

Fl         U-O.r         Thn       X*l..k«l  ....  ..     .    n      ..      ....  ^r. 


Crist.  Four  'Chinese 
Somemlie,  When 


.  The  Sighting-)! 
Mother  tioose  ti\>uf>. 
Spring  Returns. 

Symphony  Hall.  S  T.  M.  Sixth  concert  (B) 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mose3  Boguslawski,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
ntal yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall, 
lis  program  was  as  follows:  Weber, 
Sonata  in  A  flat  major,  op.  33;  Schu- 
narn.  Scenes  from  Childhood;  Rubin- 
rt.^ip.  Prelude  op.  75;  Brockway, 
->•  mii-»    F.  .  malar-   .Schubert,  Moment 


Frederick  S.  Converse's  symphonic 
poem  "Ormazd"  was  performed  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  Queen's  Hall,  Lon- 
don, on  Oct.  20.  The  Times  had  this 
to  say  about  it:  "'Ormazd'  strikes  one 
aa  solid  and  good.  It  is  not  lightly 
turned  aside  from  its  purpose,  nor  does 
it  insist  heavily  on  making  a  point; 
the  points  come  naturally, 


 ^  -  -  -    ~~  ........ j   ljic  jau- 

ceedings  bore  him.  He  reaches  his  chairj 
with  difficulty  and  rocks  languidly.  The 
King  then  rises  to  speak,  always  re- 
taining a  kingly,  dignified  manner, 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  words! 
Cinderella  has  conceived  to  be  proper  I 
for  his  royal  mouth." 

The  Beauties,  hoping  to  gain  the 
Prince's  favor,  are,  tested  for  goodness 
with  thermometers.  / 

"Lord  Mayor  comes  forward  with  tem- 
perature tubes  and  goes  down  the  line 
popping  one  Into  each  Beauty's  mouth. 
Takes  out  tubes  one  at  a  time  and  ex- 
amines. The  first  three  pass  successful- 
ly. Fourth  is  the  one  who  protested 
against  the  test.  Evidently  she  Is  not 
tho  thing.  Lord  Mayor  consults  King. 
King  is  lenient  and  signs  to  pass  her. 
But  the  Queen  demands  to  see  the  tube, 
looks,  and  sternly  signs  to  competitor  to 
be  gone.  Competitor  haughtily  retires. 
All  courtiers  mourn  aloud.  The  others 
manage  to  scrape  through." 

At  last  Cinderella  makes  her  en- 
trance. "She  is  conscious  of  what  the 
occasion  demands.  She  comes  down 
the  steps  ■  slowly,  holding  her  feet  in 
'jithe  air  one  at  a  time.  She  is,  of 
course,  heauteously  attired  and  wear- 
ing the  historic  slippers.  She  curtseys 
before  royalty,  then  holds  her  mouth 
open.  Lord  Mayor  pops  in  thermome- 
ter, takes  it  out,  is  evidently  delighted, 
and  shows  it  to  the  King."  The  prince, 
who  bad  been  dozing,  catches  a  glimpse 
Of  her  feet. 

"She  daintily  raises  skirt,  and  reveals 
her  feet.  The  effect  on  the  Prince  is 
Krand  beyonj  description,  but  it  must 
have  no  burlesque  in  it;  all  -should  be 
as  solemnly  sincere  as  it  is  in  Cinder-  I 
ella's  imagination.  As  the  Prince  real- 
lies  the  exquisite  nature  of  the  sight 
vouchsafed    to    him    a    tremor  runs 


There  are 

no  plagiarisms,  though  there  are  onei  vouensarea  to  mm  a  tremor  runs 
or  two  Wagnerism  moments.  There  is  through  his  frame.  His  hand  clutches 
a  good  deal  of  invention  in  the  figures 


and  they  are  useu  in  a  way  appropriate 
to  the  instrument;  the  harmonies  are 


his  heart.  The  spectators,  noting  his 
glorious  agitation,  crowd  round  to  gazcl 
at  the  feet,  and  Cinderella  holds  them  J 
up  one  at  a  tune.    SUe_is  not  surprised] 


We  are  indebted  to  {he  press  agent 
of  "Misalliance"  .for  the  following  notes 
about  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  comedy,  which 
is  a  ventrllpquistic  and  highly  diverting 
entertainment,  for  Mr.  Shaw's  voice  is 
heard  coming  from  the  mouths  of  all 
the  characters. 

"George  Bernard  Shaw  runs  to  ex- 
tremes in  his  correspondence.  He  is 
especially  partial  to  small,  pale  blue 
linen  post  cards  on  which  he  inscribes 
his  messages;  sometimes  but  two  or 
three  words;  sometimes  covering  the 
whole  card  with  a  small,  but  distinct 
and  characteristic  handwriting,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  floridness,  but  a 
florldness  evidently  under  puritanical 
\  control.  When  he  takes  to  letter  writ- 
ing he  will  indulge  himself  and  his 
correspondent  with  three  or  four  pages 
of  type-written  matter. 

"It  is  his  custom  when  busy  with  the 
production  of  one  of  his  plays  in  Lon- 
don to  attend  rehearsals,  saying  noth- 
ing  during  the  progress  of  the  rehear- 
■  sal,  but  on  his  return  he  sends  a  long 
detailed  letter  of  criticism,  suggestion 
and  request  to  the  producer.  As  Shaw 
has  so  far  declined  to  cross  the  ocean 
and  hence  cannot  personally  supervise 
the  production  of  his  plays  given  over 
Jiwe—he  used  to  insist,  before  the  war. 

|  on  a  company  being  .selected,  rehearsed 
,  and  imported  from  England  under  his 
j  own  direction— his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Paversham,  who  has  produced  and 
will  produce  several  of  his  plays  con- 
tains much  of  general  interest. 

"His  letter,  printed  below,  in  regard 
to  'Misalliance'  is  typical  of  many  he 
has  written  in  regard  to  the  comedy. 
It  shows  Shaw's  position  in  regard  to 
benefit  performances  of  his  dramas. 
Though  not  generally  thought  a  mod- 
est man.  in  this  respect  he  is;  no  per- 
son in  England  in  similar  financial  cir- 
cumstances has  contributed  more  to  the 
relief  funds  than  has  Shaw.  But  every- 
thing Shaw  has  given  has  been'  done 
either  privately  or  anonymously. 
Dear  Mr.  Faversham: 

There  were    no   flashlights  taken  of- 
"Misalliance,"  but  I  think  you  will  find 
the  enclosed  plan  and  perspective  view 
perfectly  clear.    It  is  important  that 
whilst  the  back  cloth  should  be  a  very 
pretty  one  it  should  not  be  a  worrying 
one,  as  it  is  blazing  forth  in  full  view) 
of  the  audience  right  through  the  play,  f 
Therefore  there  must  be  as  much  quiet  L 
and  beautiful  distance  as  possible,  andf 
hardly  anything  noticeable  in  the  wayfi 
of  the  garden.    The  danger  is  that  the! 
scene  painter,  the  moment  he  sees  th'eP 
word  garden,  will  let  himself  go  on  box 
hedges  and  terraces  nnd  urns  and  the 
devil  knows  what.    If  he  does  that  the  * 
people  on  the  stage  will  be  practically 
invisible. 

All  that  is  needed  for  the  airplane  is  I 
the  good  old  hamper  full  of  broken  glass 
In  this  matter  you  must  sit  hard  on  the  ! 
producer's  head,  as  he  will  think  of  ] 
nothing  but  rigging  up  an  airplane  de-  ] 
scent  to  be  featured  on  picture  posters  ' 
Even  so  clever  a  man  as  Dion  Bouci- 
cault  insisted  on  doing  that  in  London. 
He  spent  days  in  r-igging  up  an  absurd 
and  rather  dangerous   contraption   by  [i 
which  Bryant  and  Lena  Ashwell  had  to  1 
Slide  down  a  sort  of  rope  railway.  For- 
tunately nobody  saw  them,  as  they  shot  j* 
past  before  the  audience  was  aware  of  . 
them.    I  had  not  the  heart  to  veto  his  1 
absurdity,  as  Boucicault  loved  it  as  a  if 
child  loves  a  toy;  but  you  had  better  be  V. 
more  hardhearted.     The  effect  is  pro-  ■ 
duced  to  perfection  by  all  the  people  if 
looking  up  and  shouting  and  by  the  final 
crash. 

Auriol  Lee  says  that   her  husband, 
Fred  Lloyd,  is  in  the  army  and  there-  [4 
fore      presumably      unobtainable      for  [/ 
Johnnie.  It  is  a  pity,  us  she  was  abso- 
lute perfection  in  tho  part. 
•  (Lloyd  was  later  given  leave  of  ab-  | 
sence,  which  has  been  extended  so  that  I 
he  can  appear  in  Faversham's  produc-  I 
tion.) 

As.to  the  Canada  scare,  it  is  only  part  !  , 
of  tne  general  scare  created  by  my  j 
early  pronouncement  on  '  the  war.  As  | 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  test  it  by  ex-  R 
perience,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  Si 
it.  In  Liverpool  here,  a  university  pro-  K 
fessor  wrote  to  the  press  and  organized  ■ 
a  demonstration  against  the  production  K 
of  one  of  my  plays.  He  actually  sue-  L] 
Deeded  in  having  a  banner  with  an  abu-  | 
sive  inscription  hung  over  the  front  of  |fl 
the  gallery.  The  result  was  16  curtain 
calls  at  the  end  of  "Blanco  Posnet."  and 
the  banner  bearers  totally  extinguished. 
In  other  places  there  has  been  fear  and 
trembling  before  the  first  night,  but 
nothing  ever  happened. 

At  the  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre 
where,  greatly  daring,  they  produced  my 
"Inca  of  Perusalem,"  in  which  the 
Kaiser  appears  and  talks  about  the  war 
all  the  time,  the  reception  was  so  favor; 
able  that  they  revived  it  for  another 
week  later  on.  The  Daily  Press  called 
on  London  to  go  to  Klngsway  Theatre 
and  shout  down  a  revival  of  "Fenny's 
First  Play."  There  was  not  a  dissenting 
sound  h:  urd  In  the  theatre. 


do  everything  in  your  power  to  con- 

i  any  notion  of  the  sort  that  may 
.•all-  a  bad  reputation  in  that  respect 


cident  vrhlch  you  allude  to;  but  It  very 
well   may  have  happened.     I  always 
■steadily  set  my  face  against  the  particu- 
lar form  of  advertisement  —  for  it  is 
nothing  else— which   poses   as  philan- 
thropy; and  I  have  urged  every  author 
and  artist  whom  I  can  influence  to  in- 
sist on  their  full  salaries  and  fees  at 
every  charitable  performance,  and  then, 
if  they  like,  handing  the  money  to  the 
charity  as  their  personal  tribute.  Un- 
less they  do  this  they  have  no  guaran- 
tee that  they  will  bent-fit  the  charity  at 
all,  ae   the  entire  proceeds  will  very 
likely  be  eaten  up  by  unbusinesslike 
management  and  by  the  multitude  of 
tradesman  whom  nobody  ever  thinks  of 
asking  to  work  for  nothing.    There  is 
also  the  very  serious  question  of  black- 
legging.     In    London    the    Society  of 
authors,  to  which  I  belong,  has  had  to 
lemand  a  pledge  from  our  popular  writ- 
es that  they  stop  giving  contributions 
'or  nothing  for  what  are  called  War 
Jooks,  the  result  being  that  the  unfortu- 
late  people  who  make  their  living  by 
Kiting  gift  books  are  thrown  starving 
ipon    the   funds   of   the   society,  and 
rinters  and  publishers  make  conslder- 
ble  profits  and  produce  no  evidence 
hat  the  wr  funds  have  benefited  by  I 
nythlng  like  the  value  of  the  services  < 
ratuitously  rendered. 
If  you  take  the  question  of  the  ama- 
tr-ur  performance  of  plays  alone,  99  per 
nt.  of  them  are  given  nominally  for 
me  charity  or  other,  and  the  Inex- 
i  fenced    amateur  always   begins  by 


a  year  of  his  income  to  persons  un- 
known to  him  for  the  sake  of  charities 
not  chosen  by  him  but  by  them,  and 
this,  too,  In  addition  to  the  money  he 
gives  privately  and  personally  in  char- 
ity. The  result  Is.'  of  course,  an  Iron 
rule  that  no  application  for  remission 
of  fees  can  be  entertained,  and  ■  nn 
doubt  thoughtless  and  Ignorant  people 
consider  that  dramatic  author*  are 
shamefully  hardhearted  and  greedy 
for  enforcing  such  rules.  However,  It 
doesn't  hurt  me,  as  the  more  hard 
hearted  I  nm  believed  to  be.  the  less 
am  pestered  by  persons  who  appeal  con 
fldently  for  an  immediate  advance  of 
1100  Ito  lie  paid  without  fall  ny  next 
Tuesday)  to  one  whose  ear  has  never 
been  closed  to  a  tale  of  undeserved  sut- 


If  you  make  any  communications  to 
fl^Hf**  OB  the  subject,  please  say 
that  nothing  would  surprise  you  about 
such  «  shark  as  Shaw,  and  that  It  Is  I 
and  not  Ilindenburg  who  deserves  to 
be  stuffed  with  nails.    Yours  sincerely. 

BERNARD  SHAW. 


the 


"The  only  change  In  the  personnel  of 
the  Jflonznley  Quartet,  which  will  give 
Its  first  i  uncart  of  the  season  next 
Thursday  evening,  since  Its  foundation  - 
and  that  a  temporary  one — has  come 
in  the  substitution  of  tho  distlngulshe  1 
French  viola  player,  Louis  Bailly,  for  , 
l,  who  left  for  Europe  early 
immer  of  1917  to  join  the  Itll- 
ian  ambulance  corps  at  the  front  Mr.  | 
Bailly,  who  was  secured  through  the 
good  offices  of  Jacques  Thlbaud,  Pierre 
Monteux  and  M.  Cortot,  is  widely 
known,  having  been  for  years  a  mem- 
bei  of  the  famous  Capet.  Marsu-k  and 
t:«.loso  quartets.  He  Is  a  musician  of 
("inrrkable  equipment  and  wide,  ar- 
tistic experii  i  e,  and  has  a  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  viola  players 
in  the  musical  world." 


Owen  Johnson  of  New  York.  Journalist 
dramntlst.  novelist,  has  written  an  ex- 
inordinary  Open  letter  to  George  Cope- 
land,  pianist,  of  this  city. 

"The  trouble  «vith  yon.  my  dear  friend 
Copelumi.  is  a  scriols 


s  onu— you  don't  bore 
your  audiences.  You  don't  even  realize 
Wat  you  should  boro  them  I  A  few 
bolder  critics  will  confess  that  genius 
fan  walk  with  enjoyment— many  more 
suspect  It  but  fear  to  commit  themselves 
to  such  an  unpopular  theory.  But  where 
Will  you  get  the  vast  unmusical  public 
which  has  to  he  tricked  into  concert 
halls,  to  swallow  such  stuff !  And  that's 
tho  trouble — you  don't,  you  won't,  bore 
your  audiences  as  they  pay  to  be  bored 
as  they  believe  a  great  virtuoso  prac- ■ 
tices  1  4  hours  a  day  to  acqulro  10  steel  I 
rlvctters. 

"I  admit  you  are  struggling  against 
other  prejudices.  You  lack  at  least 
three  T«f  In  your  name  or  a  couple  off 
•«'s.'  You  don't  wear  a  whlto  suit.  You 
have  neglected  to  make  a  public  dlsplav 
of  outrageous  manners.  You  give  rour  I 
publicity  agent  nothing  dramatically 
shocking  to  build  upon.  You  don't  write 
on  things  of  which  yoo  know  nothing, 
such  as  'Do  we  spank  our  children  prop- 
erly?' which,  of  course,  would  be  good 
for  half-capacity.  No,  these  things  are 
obvious;  they  can  be  corrected  But 
the  real  trouble  is.  you  don't,  you  won  t 
bore  your  audiences  properly.  You 
must ! 

"For  you  don't  realize  what  a  public 
expects  of  Its  Idols.   Why,  even  the  good 
old  master,  Alexander  Dumas,  is  looked  i 
ui  on  with  suspicion  (never  by  us' who ' 
know!)    'The  Three  Musketeers'  is.  ofy 
course,  too  amusing  to  be  great  stuff  \ 
real  work  of  genius  Is  Spenser's  'Faerie ' 


operatic  audience  here  that  after  thrill- 
ing at  a  great  performance  it  retired 
until  the  morning  papers  could  inform  it 
Whether  it  had  liked  the  performance  or 
not.   One  of  several  truths  Mary  Garden 
has  told  us.    But  it's  worse  with  your 
audiences.   They  do  let  go.  they  enthuse 
In   the  most  undignified.  un-American 
way.    They  actually  crowd  down  to  the 
staqe-and  clamor  for  more— but.  at  the 
bottom  I  believe  they  arc  ashamed,  of  I 
I  their  outbursts,  just  as  they  would  apol- 
jogize  if  you  caught  them  dreaming  over 
(the  immortal  'Three  Musketeers,"  when 
I  they  were  seeking  a  reputation  for  read- 
l  ing  what  is  solid  and  classic, 
j    "What  you  don't  realize  is  that  you  are 
I  only  giving  them  enjoyment— complete, 
|  soul-easing,    fancy-winging  .  enjoyment. 
You're  not  convincing  them.'  You  must 
bore  them.  If  you  can't  bore  them  prop- 
erly, you  ought  to  bore  them  a  little— so 
that  they  can  go  out  and  proclaim  they 
preferred  the  thing  they  did  not.  The 
■  public  likes  to  be  sawed  at.    It  likes 
j  acrobatics   up  and  down   the  piano— 
I  double  octaves.  It  wants  to  see  the  piano 
cover!  That's  great  stuff!  It  gets  pretty 
monotonous  at  times,  but  the  longer  it  I 
goes  on  the  more  the  public  is  willing  to  jj 
admit  that  it  is  genius.   And  there  is  a  1 
sort  of  genius  In  making  the  public  be- 
lieve you  are  one,  isn't  there? 

"Which  brings  me  to  another  trouble. 
You're   of   the  revolutionary   line.  If 
what    you    are    proclaiming    prevails,  J 
what's  to  become  of  the  grand  old  tack-  ' 
hammer  virtuoso?  .If  we're  to  sit  two 
hours  and  a  half  (the  half  for  encores) 
in  utter  delight,  is  it  possible  that  other  ' 
idols  have  feet  of  clay?   You  see,  this 
revolutionary  process  has  been  going  on . 
some  time,  and  in  the  end  I  suppose  the  ' 
goblins  will  catch  us.  like  all  the  rest 
Actors  used  to  strut  and  proclaim  from' 
pedestals   until  Eleanora  Duse  toppled  P 
them  over  once  for  all.  Then  there  was. 
the  good   old   SardOu  school   that  Mr. 
Henrik  Ibsen  extinguished.  Something  Is  f 
wrong    with    modern    composers— they  I 
won't  follow  in  the  Verdi  path  any  more  S 
—he  rather  got  out  of  it  himself,  didn't 
he?  And  the  art  terpslchorean.  do  you 
remember,  it  wasn't  so  long"  ago.  when 
dancing  consisted  In  swollen  leg  muscles.  I 
preternatural  toes  and  acrobatic  gestures 
of  the  lower  limbs.  And  now,  since  the  I 
f  Russian  ballet,  we  can  afford  to  yawn 
-  I    ver  the  past.   But  we  didn't  then— oh. ' 
I  f"  no — we  didn't  know. 

"And  so  you  want  to  take  the  aero-'. 
batlcs  out  of  music,  to  discard  the  dry  , 
-ot.  You  are  proclaiming  the  revolution, 
tnd  you're  right,  but  It'll  take  us  some  I 
ime  to  catch  up.  Tu  I'as  voulu.  George! 
Dandln.  tu  l'as  voulu."    Think  of  play-  [ 
'ng   only   the   first   movement   of  the ' 
'Moonlight'  sonata.  You  know  that  Mo-  )> 
'.art  and  Beethoven  padded.  Just  as  Long-  ( 
fellow  and  Tennyson    and    how  many 
""titers  padded,  and  you  dare  to  select 
•he  gem  from  the  dust !  It's  revolution- 
ary. It's  dangerous,  for  don't  you  see 
that  you  are  forgetting  to  bore  us?  You  | 
see.  we  like  to  be  musically  preached  at. 
<ust  as  our  fathers  felt  defrauded  If  the  F 
•ermon  ran  under  the  hour. 

"Well,  after  all.  I'm  proud  of  you.  I'm 
oroud  of  you  because  you're  one  of  my 
own  people  and  because  to  have  pro-  | 
dticed   you   means   more   to  Anierican 
music  than  to  entertain  a  hundred  Pad-  ■] 
ercwskl's  and  Carreno's  (whom  we  both' 
[acclaimed).    I'm  proud  of  you  because 
you  have  the  American  courage  to  face* 
•dols  with  clay  feet  and  to  put  vourBj 
questions.   You're  right,,  too.  dead  right  I 
The  concert  stage  is  no  place  for  pyro-  ™ 
technics.    We've  gone  beyond  acroba- 
tics.   There's  no  earthty.  sane  reason 
why  a  public  should  submit  to  being 
bored  Just  for  an  exhibition  of  technic 
or    chronometrical    parading    up    and  • 
down  the  piano.     You  are  what  every 
other  artist  la— painter,  sculptor,  poet 
or    musician — an    Interpreter  of  thieS 
moods  of  the  soul,  custodian  of  the  keyajr 
of  the    Imagination,  and  the  highest) 
exercise  of  your  art  Is  to  give  pleasure] 
— pure,   undiluted  pleasure.     And  that 
is  why  I'm  afraid  you'll  never  learn  to,1 
bore  an  audience,  because  you  can't  do  ' 
't!    And  If  that's  the  secret,  well,  J've 
let  It  out!    Those  who  ought  to  know 


1900,  April  28 — Mine,  do  Verc  Saplo,  Miss 
Stein,  Ben  Wavier,  llerberD  Witberspuon. 

190f».  M-v  1— L'uri  Combs.  Mis*  Stein.  Theo- 
dore van  Yorx,  M.  'W".  Whitncj,  Jr. 

On  April  13,  1304,  the  symphony  was 
performed  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  and  Mmes.  Bradbury 
and  Woltmann,  and  Messrs.  Van  Yorx 
and  M.  W.  Whitney.  Jr. 

Other  performances  in  Boston:  At  con- 
Certs  In  Music  Hall  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn, 
March  26  and  April  2.  1859  (Mrs.  Har- 
wood,  Miss  J.  Twlchell,  Messrs.  Adam3 
and  Powers).    Harvard  Musical  Asso-  , 
ciation,  April  12,  1867;   for  the  benefit  j 
of  the  orchestra  (Mrs.  H.   M.  Smith, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Cary,  James  Whitney,  J.  F. 
Rudolphsen);   Dec.   19,   1870.   with  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  (Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  < 
Barry.  W.  J.  Winch,  J.  F.  Rudolphsen). 
1    Theodore  Thomas's  concerts  in  Bos- 
ton:   Dec.  30,   1S74   (Mrs.   Smith,   Miss  ; 
Cranch.  W-  J.  Winch.  F.  Remmertz);. 
March  13.  1876  (Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Barry, 
W.  J.  Winch,  F.  Remmertz);  Jan.  10,  j 
1831,  the  Adagio;  Dec.  9,  1871,  Scfcerzo ; 
and  Adagio. 

Handel  and  Haydn  concerts:  May  8. 1 
1868  (Mme.  Parepa-Rosa.  Adelaide  Phil-) 
lipps,  George  Simpson.  J.  F.  Rudolph-  1 
Ben);  May  12,  1871  (Mrs.  Smith,  Antol- ; 
nette  Sterling,  W.  H.  Cummlngs.  J.  F.  I 
Rudolphsen) ;  May  6.  1S74  (Mrs.  Smith, , 
Annie  Louise  Cary,  Nelson  Varley,  J.  F. j 
Rudolphsen);  May  6.  1880  (Emma  Thurs- | 
by.  Miss  Cary,  C.  R.  Adams,  G.  W.  Dud-  2 
ley). 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  sym-  j 
phony  were  performed  at  the  Beethoven ; 
festival  for  the  Inauguration  of  Craw-  J 
ford's  statue  of  Beethoven,  in  Musiol 
Hall.  March  1.  1866. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was 
m  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  ' 
of  New  York  at  Castle  Garden,  con- 
ducted by  George  Loder,  May  20,  1S46. 
|  The  solo  singers  ,  were  Mmes.  Otto  and 
Boulard,  Messrs.  Munson  and  Mayer. 

Beethoven  made  sketches  for  the  sym 
phony  as  early  as  1815  and  completed 
I  bis  work  about  February,  1824.    The  5 
first  performance  was  in  the  Kaerthner- 
thor  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  7,  1824.  The 


know  it. 
move!" 


As  for  the  seat — the  world  do 
OWEN  JOHNSON. 


Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  which 
will  be  performed  here  next  Tuesday 
night,  was  last  played  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra led  by  Mr.  Fiedler.  April  30.  1910i 
The  Cecilia  Society  was  tho  chorus  and 
the  solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Hlssem  de 
Moss.  Miss  Margaret  Keyes,  Berrick  von  I 
Norden  and  Frederlek  Weld. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  J 
on  Feb.  5.  1S53,  at  a  concert  of  the  Ger-i 
mania  Musical  Society,  assisted  by' 
members  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So-  ; 
clety.  The  solo  singers  were  Anna  I 
|  Stone,  Miss  S.  Humphrey.  J.  H.  Low] 
and  Thomas  Ball,  the  sculptor.  'kC«*rl]l 
Bcrgmann  conducted.  The  symphony? 
was  repeated  April  2,  1853.  , 

The  symphony  has  been  performed  at  ' 
these  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  i 


orchestra. 


1882.  March  ll-Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen  <«..*-  - 
Mrs.  Oeorge  P.  Babbitt),  M«ry  H.  How.  C. 
R.  Adatn*.  V.  Clrlllo. 

1883,  March   31— Katherlne    Tan  Arnhelm, 
Gertrude  Edmar.da.  Ju:e«  Jordan,  V.  Clrlllo. 
1884,   March  22—  Mrs.   Hcnxrhel,   Louise  Roll- 
w«gen,  T.  J.  Toedt,  Mas  Helnrlrh. 

b  27— Mme.  Fnmeb-Madl 


T. 


To 


M; 


Mary  II.  : 

lACti'Lehnianu,  i 
Rtnll  Fischer.  1 
Louise  Lelui-  j 


Scherzo. 
1,  2.  .1. 


polo  sigers  were  Henrietta  Sontag.  Karo- 
5 line  Unger.  Anton  Haitzlnwer  and  J. 
(Selpelt.  Ignaz  Schuppanzigh  was  the 
■concert  master.  Michael  Umlaut  oon-i 
Idurted.  The  rehearsals  were  laborious,! 
land  the  solo  singers  had  great  difficulty  I 
jilt  learning  their  parts.  Mmes.  Sontag1 
land  1'nger  begged  Beethoven  to  make; 
'changes  in  their  music.  Beethoven 
[smiled  and  said  they  had  been  spoiled: 
by  Italian  music.  The  gentle  Mme.  Son- 
tag  answeied:  "Go  on,  then,  torturing] 
us."  The  sucess  of  thesymphony  was 
Immediate  and  great.  Wnen  the  drums  J 
alone  beat  the  Scherzo  motive,  the  audi-  I 
ence  applauded  so  that  the  orchestra  I 
could  not  be  heard.  At  the  end  the  en.  [ 
thusl.-isin  was  frenetic.    Mnic.  Unger  led 

Beethoven  Yo  the  edge  of  the  stage  that' 
he  might  see  tho  crowd  waving  huts  and 
handkerchiefs.   He  bowed  and  was  very 
calm.     Mme.  Grebner.  an  eye  witness, 
told  Felix  Welngartner  that  Beethoven  j 
•at  In  the  middle  of  the  orchestra  and 
followed  the  score.    The  success  was  un-J 
preoedented.  but  the  net  pecuniary  re- 1 
suit  was  a  sum  equivalent  to  160.  Bee-  j 
[thoven  was  angry.     Some  days  after-  ' 
Iwards  he  accused  Schlndler  and  Duport 
of  having  swindle  1  him.  They  were  din- 
ing at  a  restaurant  with  others.  UmUuf 
and  Schuppanzigh  tried  to  convince  him  j 
that  the  charge  was  absurd,  for  Bee-  ] 
thoven's  nephew  Carl,  and  his  brother  I 
Johann'  had  watched  the  cashiers.  Bee- 
thoven   persisted.      Schindler,  Umlauf 
Schuppanzigh  left  the  table. 

Beethoven  had  purposed  to  dedicate  ' 
the  symphony  to  the  Tsar  Alexander;  < 
he  finally  dedicated  it  to  the  King  of  : 
Prussia:  "The  gracious  permission  of  J 
your  majesty  to  dedicate  to  you,  in  all  ' 
humidity,  the  present  work,  affords  nie 
great  happiness.  Your  majesty  is  not  i 
only  tho  father  of  your  subjects,  but* 
also  the  patron  of  nrt3  and  sciences;  ? 
so  much  the  mo*re  therefore,  must  your  f 
gracious  permission  rejoice  me,  as  It 
am  myself  fortunate  enough  to  count  l 
myself  as  a  citizen  of  Bonn,  amongst  f 
your  subjects.  I  beg  your  majesty  tor 
accept  this  work  as  a  trifling  token  ', 
of  the  high  esteem  which  I  entertain  ' 
for  your  virtues." 

The  King  answered,  saying  that  he ' 
was  sending  a  diamond  ring  as  a  token  f 
of  his  sincere  esteem.    The  gem  turned 
out  to  be  not  a  diamond,  but  a  reddish 
stone  valued  by  the  court 'jeweller  at 


saying:  "Of  all  the  words  In  the  French  i 
language,  and  I  will  not  bar  any,  there  » 
is  not  one  so  vulgar,  |so  shocking,  as  theH 
English  word  which  Is  employed  by  the]. 
American  people  in  their  papers.  In  their  |' 
writings  and  conversation  constantly. 
Thu  Is  the  word  female.  Oh,  what  an 
nl  ominable  word  to  apply  to  women!"  ] 

Why  Is  the  word  "female"  abomina-  " 
ble?  .-  v  - 

"So   God  created   man   In  'his  own 
Image,  In  the  Image  of  God  created  he  (v 
him;  male  and  female  created  he  them."  t'. 

Delilah  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman  h 
in  her  time,  yet  when  she  came  sailing  j 
like  a  gallant  ship  ol  Tarshlsh  and  rav-'f, 
Istlinc   the   e>cs   of   Milton's  Hebral 
fihOTO»»  tlare  wah  this  cry;  ,  „"WJb 


this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land?  Female 
i  of  sex  it  seems."    Byron  spoke  of  thel 
("female  eye";  Dryden  of  the  "female 
[hand";   Gibbon-  of  a,  - ''female  reign"; 
j  Thackeray  of  "fcniaJc  fervor."  Shake- 
speare wrote:   "Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
'thus  to  make  poor  females  mad."  Rich- ! 
ard  Steele  gave  this '  sage  advice:  "I| 
>vould  strictly  recommend  to  any  young 
females  not'to  dally  with  men." 

But  the  genteel  person,  who  prefers 
"casket"  to  "coffin,"  will  not  have  the 
word   "female."   in   England,   we  are 
told,  there  are  ladies,  women,  females,  I 
persons;  yet  we  read  of  "lady  conduc-  I 
tors,"  "lady  clerks"  and  so  on.  "Go  ttjll  j 
the  woman  of  the  house  that  the  lady  ! 
has  come  to.  get  her  washing."    We  are  ] 
old  enough  to  remember  the  days  when 
there  was  agitation  about  "female  suf-  i 
frage,"   but  not  about   "woman  suf- 
frage."   In  those  days  certain  agitators 
ueie.  called  "he-females." 


Pittsburgh  Products. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  description  of  the  odor  of  Mr.  j 
Herkimer  Johnson's  stogy  not  only  I 
wrought  havoc  with  my  olfactory  nerve,  1 
but,  by  Us  suggestive  influence,  opened! 
to  my  mind's  eye  a  vista  that  led  back  1 
through  the  struggles  of  early  manhood  1^ 
to  the  care  free  days  of  student  life  \l 
when  we  boys  first  mailt*'  the  acquain-  '; 
tence  of  Pittsburgh  stogies,  the  long,  'S 
slender,  variegated,  and  sometimes  J 
smallpox  pitted,  smokers  which  tie-  II 
lighted  us  chiefly  because  a  dimu  would  x 
buy  a  pocket  full.  A  stogy  was  always  I] 
u  Pittsburgh  stogy  in  those  days,  prob-  ii 
ably  because  they  originated  in  that  j 
I  smoke  begrimed  city  whose  denizens  i 
I  we  used,  in  irony,  to  compare  to  the  ;j 
"foggy  headed  Boeotians"  of  old.  a  be'  || 
fuddled  people  dwelling  in  miusmic  sur-  ^ 
roundings. 

We  were  led  into  this  comparison  be-  \\ 
cause  one  of  our  Pittsburgh  boys  so  de-  1 
tested  the  classics  that  he  used  a  "pony"'' 
in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons  and  also  I 
cribbed  the  text  to  such  an*  extent  that  I 
he  could  not  -easily  read  his  own  notes  I  I 
and.  therefore,  quite  naturully  full  into  j  ' 
many  errors,  costly  to  his  standing  in  , 
class  but  enlivening  to  his  mates.  He  J 
was  one  day  translatlnguhat  well  known  I 
satire  of  Horace  which,  in  describing  the  ' 
Roman  amphitheatre,  makes  reference  L 
I  to  the  customs  of  the  audience,  empha-  L 
sizing  the  point  that  when  the  "peanut  II 
gallery"  became  Impatient  for  the  show  j 
to  begin  there  would  be  a  clamorous  call  I 
for  "the  pugilists  and  the  bear."  Be- 1 
cause  of  his  poorly  written  marginal 
notes  he  rendered  the  phrase:  "The  popu-  1 
lace  became  excited  and  called  for  the  yj 
pugilists  and  the  beer,"  a  bull  that  In 
its  results  cost  the  professor  a  tern- 1 
porary  loss  of  his  pristine  reputation  for  t: 
dignity  and  threw  the  class  Into  convul-  f. 
-Ions. 

We  have  learned  in  the  rugged  school  r 
of  experience  that  our  comparison  Waal 
not  well  founded  In  point  of  faot  and  I 
that  Pittsburgh  furnishes  brains  and  wit  1 
as  well  as  bulls  and  stogies,  but  the  as- I 
soclatlou  of  Ideas  still  hangs  to  me.      >  I 

Your  successful  tussle  with  "ineluct- 1 
able"  reminds  me  of  a  very  expressive  a 
word  the  English  are  consistently  using  E 
at  the  present  time,  and  yet  I  do  not  re-  I 
<  ull  meeting  it  In  the  vocabulary  of  re-  I 
cent  legislators  and  writers  on  this  side  I 
of  the  ocean.  In  the  budget  of  the  House  I 
of  Commons,  or  at  all  events  in  the  plans  I 
"f  Important  committees  preparing  data  I 
for  the  budget,  there  is  a  group  marked  I 
"agenda,"  the  things  that  must  be  done.  I 
I  struck  It  In  Geddcs's  recent  report  be-  I 
fore  the  Commons  and  instantly  I  mur-  ! 
mured  to  myself:  "Carthago  dclenda  • 
est."  ROBERT  L.  WINKLEY. 

Boston.  r 


Agenda,"  matters  of  practice,  as  dls-  I 
igulshed  from  "credenda."  matters  of 
lief,  came  Into  the  English  language 

out  1750.  The  words  "agend"  and 
genda,"  matters  of  ecclesiastical  prac- 
e  or  ritual.  (1629-1776).  are  obsolete, 
le  first  quotation  of  "agenda"  (the 
ms  of  business  to  be  considered*  at 
meeting),  in  the  Oxford  dictionary 
dated  1882.  "Agenda,"  memorau- 
m  book,— goes  back  to  1763.  Ed. 


"The  Grave  of  Bonaparte" 

Several  have  asked  the  name  of  him 
that  wrote  "The  Grave  of  Bonaparte." 
A    correspondent    says    that  Leonard 
Heath  of  Nashua  wrote  the  verses  and 
music  about  1S42.   "He  was  a  fine  singer, 
ard  hiB  concerts  In  which  this  song  was 
feelingly  rendered  gave  him  a  great  rep-  I 
utation.  It  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
most  touching  and  eloquent  verse  that  I 
any   New  Hampshire  author  ha3  pro-l 
duced.  Mr.   Heath's  death  occurred  a, 
few  years  ago." 


'  "Claim"  and  "Shall." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  26  lines  on  the  split  Infinitive,  "SynJ 
tax"  uses  the  word  "claim"  three  times] 
in  the  sense  of  "maintain"  or  "assert'j 
For  goodness*  sake,  tell  "Syntax"  (a  for-" 
elgn  gentleman,  I  presume),  that  nobod;- 
who  writes  English  does  that.  Speaking 
of  the  split  Infinitive,  perh-ips  the  bes! 


t  kindly  explain  the  "shall" 
wing:  "When  future  gem 
ilsht  seers  shall  wander  thro 
House — "t  W.  B. 


BOSTON  GIVES  KREISLER 
A  CORDIAL  RECEPTION 

8ymphony    Hall    Crowded    at  His 
Second  Violin  Recital. 
Frit*  Krelsler  gave  his  second  recital 
I  Of  the  season  yesterday  afternoon  at 
I  Symphony  Hall.    As  is  customary  at 
I  concerts  given  by  the  celebrated  violin- 
ist, there  was  a  very  large  audience  and 
\  many  stood.  When  he  made  his  appear- 
I  ance  there  was  prolonged  and  hearty 
I  applause   which   continued  throughout 
|  the  afternoon.    Carl  Lamson  was  the 
I  accompanist. 

Mr.  Krelsler  has  been  heard  in  more 
Interesting  programs.  There  was  not 
sufficient  contrast  between  the  con- 
,certoa  by  Vivaldi  and  Vieuxtemps.  while 
1  the  shorter  pieces  by  Krelsler,  Frled- 
berg,  Tschalkowsky,  Godowsky  and 
others  were  inclined  to  be  in  the  same 
!  vein. 

Otherwise  the  violinist  played  with  his 
usual  beauty  of  tone  and  distinguished 
aitistry.  Recalled,  he  added  to  the  pro- 
He  will  give  another  recital  at 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
Jan  6. 

Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann-Helnk  will 
si-  g  next  Sunday  afternoon,  assisted  by 
Vlad'rair  Dublnsky,  Russian  'cellist. 


"unit:  but  ih,  y  .,u  fal|  TTntSS" 
the.  train.  The  next  morning  they  "Feel 
better  and  stay,  continuing  at  work, 
so  as  to  provide  two  more  acts  and  savo 

too  sanitarium   tor   IViul. -rgrnst. 

The  fhst  scene  is  rather  amusing. 
After  lVndergast  arrives,  the  interest  Is 
ohfelly  in  Mr.  Hodge's  remarks  about 
hard  work,  solior  living,  and  In  his  im- 
perturbable behavior.  The  dialogue  after 
the  first  act.  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  I^ndergast's  lines.  Is  monotonous,  and 
too  often  only  piffle. 

The  various  characters  were,  for  the 
most  part,  adequately  played.  Miss 
Moores  was  a  pretty  Phyllis.  Messrs. 
Verne r  and  ltoyce  were  as  amusing  as 
their  lines  would  allow.  Mr.  Sprague 
was  a  sure  enough  southern  sheriff. 

The  title  of  the  play  might  be  "Yours 
for  Health,  William  Hodge." 


~  in'fWHoston    AfhlnatUlpi  and  Hie 

library  of  tho  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety are- different  editions  pt  an  un- 
edlfylng  pamphlet  purporting  to  contain 
n  sermon  delivered  l>y  Burrounhs  frorn  a 

haymow  In  Rutland  to  angry  pursuers 
from  Pelham.  As  this  remarkable  pro- 
duction refers  in  part  to  Shayff  -Rebel- 
lion, which  occurred  later  than  '  the 
supposed  time  of  the  "sermon,"  com- 
ment Is  needless.  Burroughs  says,  how- 
ever, that  while  in  confinement  .at 
Springfield  he  wrote  "a  scrawl  of  ri- 
baldry, and  Intltled  It  'the  Tlay-Mow 
Sermon.'  representing  my  exploits  In 
Pelham,  at  Rutland,  etc.,  and  delivered 
this  often  to  those  who  came  to  See  rne 
as  a  phenomenon."  J.  C:  L.  C. 

Lancaster. 


figure  In  present  day  dramatic  proauc-i 
tlons  built,  on  this  theme.  Henry 
man  in  this  part,  Mrs.  Nina  Gleason  as? 
Mrs.  David  Kennedy,  and  Ella  Hougn-, 
ton  as  Mibbs,  the  brat,  were  well  re- 
ceived. ,  ...  j 
The  play  properly  ends  with  the  third 
act,  but  a  long  fourth  phase  has  been 
concocted  for  the  purpose,  apparently, 
of  Introducing  a  nightie-and-pajarrt* 
scene.  To  tho  many  laughs  which  the 
lines  produce  another  was  added  last 
evening  when  tho  lady  in  the  left  bal- 
cony box  next  the  proscenium  dropped 
t  her  ball  of  yarn  into  the  orchestra  and 
was  obliged  to  cease  from  her  knitting 
until  an  usher  had  recovered  the  wooiJ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE  —  First  per-l 
formance  in  Boston  of  "A  Cure  for 
Curables,"  a  play  in  four  acts  suggested 
to  Earl  Derr  Biggers  and  Lawrence 
Whitman  by  Cora  Harris's  short  story. [ 
Produced  by  Lee  Shubert  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  on  Oct.  4,  1917. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Blaine  Ada  C.  Nevll 

Elizabeth  Rankin  Adelyn  Wesly 

Bishop  Rutledge  William  Yerance 

Dutton   George  Lund.1 

Mrs.    Margaret   Forster  Edith  Shayne 

Jeanne   Lili  Patay 

Col.  Falrchll*  Charles  E  Vemer 

Philip   Harold  White 

Phyllis  Blaine  Clara  Moores 

Frederick  Jamleson  Edward  Wonn 

Robert   Gleason  George  Barr 

Herbert  Davles  Clarence  Bellalr 

Dr.  Parke*.  Robert  Wayne 

Corn  Frederick  Strong 

J.  Cunningham  Hal?  Brlgham  Royce 

Watklns  <  David  Marshall 

Shep   Jerry  Hart 

David  Manville  Joseph  Weber 

Dr.  James  Pendergrass. ..  .William  Hodge 

Judge  Luckett  James  H.  Lewis 

Jack  Morris  James  C  Malaidy 

Saerlff   Arthur  E.  Sprague 

Deputy  Sheriff  Ford  Record 

Mr.  Hodge  has  his  audience  and  it  Is 
a  large  and  admiring  one,  whatever  the 
play  In  which  he  figures  may  be.  His 
admirers  like  his  drawl  and  his  easy 
manner  of  always  coming  out  on  top. 
It  matters  not  whether  he  is  perfectly 
at  home  with  J«es  and  lesser  aristo- 
crats, or  is  seen  triumphing  over  ad- 
verse circumstances  and  petty  villains 
in  an  American  village.  They*  would 
be  perlexed,  discomfited,  if  he  should 
show  versatility  from  season  to  season. 
They  wish  him  as  he  was,  is,  and  will 
be;  yesterday,  today  and  forever.  Not 
for  the  world  would  they  have  him  vary 
•his  love  scenes  and  his  peculiar  manner 
of  wooing.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
Majestic  Theatre  last  evening  held  a 
large  audience  that  laughed  and  ap- 
plauded as  of  old. 

In  this  play,  if  play  it  may  be  called, 
for  the  piece  13  singularly  crude  and 
amateurish,  Mr.  Hodge  appears  as 
young  physician,  who  will  become  head 
of  his  uncle's  sanitarium,  provided  he 
fulfils  the  condition  of  his  uncle's  will: 
That  he  ci  res^lO  patients  in  30  days. 
He  succeeds  in  doing  this  in  spite  of  the 
machinations  of  oily  and  sly  Dr.  Parker, 
to  whom  the  sanitarium  will  go,  if  Pen- 
dergrast  doe3  not  cure  the  said  num- 
ber of  incurables.  Pendergrast  is  aided 
by  a  grateful  tramp,  suffering  from 
alcoholic  excesses,  to  whom  he  gives 
lodging,  food  and  sound  advice  by  ; 
faithful  family  Negro;  by  Judg< 
Luckett,  regarded  in  the  neighborhood 
as  an  ornament  to  the  bench :  and  by 
)  the  youngest  and  prettiest  of  his  pa 
itients,,  Phyllis  Blaine,  whom  he  mar- 
,  ries,  of  course,  after  the  curtain  goes 
down. 

The  play  gives  promise  at  the  open- 
ing.   Various  patients,  under  Dr.  Park- 
er's charge,  have  no  appetite,  are  ner- 
vous, suffer  from  torpicl  liver,  and  can- 
not sleep,  although  they  are  dosed  ac- 
cording to  orthodox  prescriptions.  Pen- 
i  dergrast    arrives,    gives    no  medicine, 
I  sets  them  at  "work  in  a  vegetable  gar- 
den by  promising  that  Oeir  names  with 
photographs    will    be    published    in  a 
magazine.     Thus  they  will   be  know^i 
I  as  patriots.    Tired  out  at  the  <  nd  of  | 
!  the  day,  they  sup  on  b:ead  and  milk. 
Indignant,  they  are  ready  to  leave  at 


The  scoundrel,  once  Justice  is  quit  or  Mm,; 
hue  •  right: to  be  appraised  by  bis  actlous, 

|not  by  their  effect;  and  be  dies  secure  iu  the 
knowledge   tlint  he   is  commonly   more  uis- 

1  tlugulshed.  If  lie  be  less  loved,  than  his  vir- 
tuous contemporaries. 

For   Bibliomaniacs  Only. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Since    "Spectator"    called  attention, 
several    months    since,    to    a  careless 
j  statement  of  mine  about  the  autobio 
j  graphy  of  Stephen  Burroughs,  I  have 
,  given  some  study  to  the  bibliography  of 
that  worthy,  with  the  results  here  of- 
fered. 

Some  time,  apparently  •  in  179G,  "after 
tumbling  and  tumbling,"  as  he  says, 
•  Burroughs  "tumbled"  into  a  period  of 
!  tranquility,    during   which,    for  about 
three  years,  he  lived,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  at  the  homo  of  his  parents  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.      Encouraged  by  his 
father,  a  highly  respectable  clergyman, 
to  publish  his  adventures— the  old  gen- 
tleman maintaining'  that  his  wayward 
.  son  "had  a  right  to  justify  himself,  so 
'  far  as  he  was  able,  before  an  impartial 
public"— he  brought  out  the  first  Instal- 
lment of  his  "Memoirs"  in  1798.  This 
volume,  which  was  printed  at  Hanover 
i  by  Benjamin  True,  concludes  with  his 
escape,  or  rescue,  from  Worcester  jail 
I  in  1791.    It  was  w  ritten  about  1794,  dur- 
'  ing  the  author's  residence  as  a  teacher 
[!  at  Washington,  Georgia,  in  the  form  of  a 
j  sort  of  serial  epistle  to  one  John  Griffin, 
I  Esq.,  of  that  place. 

In  ISM  a  second  volume  was  published 
j  at  Boston  by  Burroughs's  fellow-col- 
i  legian  and  benefactor,  Caleb  Bingham, 
'who  styles  himself  "proprietor  of  the 
manuscript."  The  narrative  ends  abrupt- 
ly with  a  brief  account  of  the  academy 
in  Georgia:  but  some  letters  of  later 
date  are  added,  and  in  a  postscript  Mr. 
Bingham  conveys  the  information Ithat 
Burroughs    was    then    (January,  1804,) 
managing  a  farm  and  mills  belonging  to' 
his  father-in-law   (Ebenezer  Davis,  of 
Charlton),  at  Stanstead,  Lower  Canada. 

Both  volumes  were  reprinted  at  Al 
bany  in  1S11,  with  a  previously  missing 
fragment  which  brings  the  story  of  Bur- 
roughs's life  down  to  1799.    In  this  edi- 
tion Mr.  Bingham  furnished  notes  on  the 
J  first  part,  and  an  appendix  intimating 
J  that  Burroughs  had  again  strayed  from 
I  the  paths  of  righteousness.  "Common 
\  fame  says  that  several  of  his  last  year3 
!  have  been  assiduously  employed  in  coun- 
i  terfeiting  bills  of  the  various  banks  of 
the  United  States:  that  he  has  been  in 
prison  at  Montreal  and  at  Quebec.  But," 
j  adds  the  kindly  Bingham,  "it  is  hazard- 
ous to  state  anything  with  certainty 
!  relative  to  this  extraordinary  man."  Il- 
lustrative of  which, \a  final  foot-note 
cites  a  correspondent  who  "Informs,  that 
j  Mr.  Burroughs  resides  at  a  place  called 
Three  Rivers,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  is 
at  present  engaged  in  teaching  school." 

Between  1832  and  1853  various  stereo- 
type reprints  appeared  in  Boston 
I  (CharlesSGaylord),  77ew  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, entitled  "Memoirs"  (or  "Life") 
i  "of  the  Notorious  Stephen  Burroughs." 
I  Of  these  the  enly  edition  having  the 
;!  complete  text  Is  that  of  Leary  &  Getz, 


"Old  Clo." 

We  may  effect  laudable,  war  economy 
In  the  matter  of  clothes,  but  the  real 
clothing  problem  will  come  after  the 
war,  when  some  millions  of  khaki-clad 
heroes  will  become  "clvies"  once  more, 
and  require  new  suits.  But  old  clothes 
will  no  doubt  play  their  part  as  they 
have  done  before.  It  was  a  far-seeing 
merchant  who  realized  this  during  the 
South  African  war.  He  made  a  corner 
In  old  trousers  which  he  bought  b'y  the 
thousand  at  sixpence  per  pair.  He  had 
them  renovated,  packed  into  bales,  and 
then  waited  patiently  until  peace  was  de- 
clared, when  he  shipped  them  over  to 
Cape  Colony  and  sold  them  at  a  sover- 
eign a  pair,  thus  making  a  fortune  by 
foreseeing  man's  most  pressing  .want  in 
the  colony  after  the  war.— London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

KEITH  FEATURE 


Bessie  Clayton,  assisted  by  Paisley 
Noon  and  the  Mosconi  Brothers,  is  the 
headline  attraction  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  Last  eveping  there 
was  a  large  audience  that  was  highly 
pleased.  The  program  was  almost  ex- 
clusively given  to  dancing  numbers. 

Miss  Clayton's  act  is  new  and  her  act 
is  staged  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration. Getting  away  from  the  dress- 
ing of  acts  of  this  kind  the  dancer  does 
not  resort  to  the  bizarre;  all  is  taste- 
ful and  in  keeping  with  the  act.  The 
dancer,  too,  does  not  make  the  mistake 
of  appropriating  this  and  that  scene  to 
herself;  there  is  plenty  to  do  for  her 
associates  on  the  bill  and  It  may  be 
said  that  they  share  equally  in  the  suc- 
qess  of  the  act.     Miss   Clayton's  in- 
dividual dances  were  nicely  varied,  and 
1  all  showed  the  art  of  the  dancer  at  her 
I  best  whether  in  the  display  of  rhythmic 
J  charm  or  in  her  physical  prowess.  '  Her 
j  most  interesting  number  was  her  jazz 
j  dance,   conspicuous   for  ith  rhythmic 
j  vigor,   for   its   riotous   abandon.  And 
;  none  the  less  interesting  was  the  same 
,  style  of  dance  essayed  by  the  Mosconi 
'  Brothers,   youthful   enthusiasts  of  the 
I  dance,  who,  while  given  to  acrobatics 
In  the  main,   affect  a  style  that  is 
astounding  in  its  call  on  the  physical 
resources   of   the   dancers,   and  offers 
something   new   to   Boston  vaudeville' 
audiences. 

The  laughing  hit  of  this  week's  bill 
is  the  act  of  El.  Brendal  and  Flo  Bert 
In  "Waiting  for  Her."  Mr.  Brendal 
evidently  prefers  to  wander  from  the 
beaten  path  of  the  low  comedian. 
Whether  In  make-up^  poise  or  speech, 
the  comedian  excels;  nor  is  he  less  in- 
teresting in  the  dance,  which  to  say  the 
least,  has  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
originality.  And  his  dress  suit,  which 
he  all  but  loses,  garment  by  garment, 
before  the  conclusion  of  his  act,  is  one 
of  the  funniest  creations  seen  at  this 
theatre  in  a  long  time. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Percy 
Athos  and  Greta  Read,  Australian 
whirlwind  skaters;  Burns  and  Frabito, 
in  an  instrumental  and  comedy  act; 
Nonette,  the  Gypsey  fiddler,  who  pleased 
as  well  In  song;  Bert  and  Harry  Gor- 
don, in  a  sketch,  "The  Impresario  and 
the  Novice,"  that  got  many  well  earned 
laughs  from  the  clowning'  of  Bert  Gor- 
don; Frederic  Santley  and  Florrie  Mil- 
lerslip,  in  a  miniature  musical  revue, 
"The  Girl  on  the  Magazine,"  that  af- 
forded much  pleasure  in  its  dancing 
rather  than  its  vocal  features;  the  Gal 


Orchestra  and  350  Singers 
Give  Beethoven's  Ninth 
x  Symphony. 


Philadelphia.    All  of  these  reprints  are  ,arjni  sister3j  in  an  instt.„mental  act. 


adorned  with  horrible  frontispieces,  and 
a   New   York   issue- of  1851  (Cornish, 
'  Lamport  &  Co.)  has  on  the  reverse  of 
the  title  page  a  crude  portrait  of  Bur- 
!    roughs,  whicli  is  reproduced  in  Parmen- 
.  ter's  History  of  Pelham,  Mass. 

For  the  touching  query  which  graces 
the   title  pages  of  the  1798,   1804  and 
«  181 1  volumes  : 

When  such  sad  scenes  the  bosom  pain, 
,   What  eye  from  weeping  can  refrain? 
v:'i -these    doubtless    unauthorized  editions 
I  substitute  the  distich  from  Byron: 
He  left  a  villain's  name  to  other  times, 
'Linked  to  no  virtue,  but  a  thousand  crimes! 

A   smaller   book   abridged   from  the 
first  volume  of  the  "Memoirs,"  with  the 


nd  the  Gliding  O'Mearas  in  a  dancing 
act,  that  while' of  much '  interest,  was 
more  or  less  a  variation  of  the  steps 
common  to  the  ballroom. 

'HER  UNBORN  CHILD" 

OPENSAT  THE  GLOBE  j 

^ises   at   Times   to    Melodrama — 
Characters  Well  Acted. 

"Her  Unborn  Child,"  a  play  that  rises 


X  moments  to  the  heights  of  melo 
,lrama,  opened  last  evening  at  the  Globe 
Theatre.     Despite    the  announcement 
nade  from  the  stage  to  the  effect  that 
i'i'tle  "Sketch" of  "the" Life"  of '  the"  Noto- Howard   McKent   Barnes,    its  a"thor,[ 
-  rious  Stephen  Burroughs,"  seems  to  have goes i  not  take  sides  on  the  Question  oi 
been  popular.    The  American  Antiqua- birth  control,  the  offering  is  in  fact  in 
rian    Society   has    the   following    im^Ontlnual  protest  against  1*>"»"""£j 
prints  •  Otsepo,  1810  ;  Brookfield.  1814;!  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  erring  daugh 
Hartford ;    1S18-  Hudson,  n.  d.    Some  offer  »nd  the  lover  who  has  misled  her 
theseVlve  bv  way  of  supplement  rather  His  mother  Is  the  evil  genius  of  the 
m^re  detailed   information  about   Bur-  ^ctlon-her  mother  the  good  «8^  ™e 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Muck  conductor,  gave  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  last  night 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  orchestra  was 
assisted  by  a  chorus  of  350  singers,  who 
had  been  admirably  prepared  by  Steph- 
en Townsend.  and  by  this  quartet: 
Frieda  Hempel,  Margaret  Keyes,  Arthur 
Hackett  and  Arthur  Middleton.  Before 
the  performance  of  the  symphony  the 
National  Anthem  was  sung  by  the 
chorus  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

We  shall  probably  not  hear  a  better 
performance  of  this  symphony  in  the 
years  that  are  still  allotted  to  us.  We 
shall  certainly  not  hear  a  more  capable 
and  Impressive  chorus.     It  does  notD 
seem  possible  that  there  could  be  ak 
more  eloquent  performance  of  the  or-H 
chestral  movements.  It  Is  not  necessary  |\ 
to  dwell  upon  the  singularly  ungrateful,  i 
one  might  say  _  incomprehensibly  diffi- 
cult, music,  that  Beethoven  wrote  fori 
the  solo  singers.   Those  chosen  for  the  li 
task,  last  night  did  better  than  one  \ 
might  have  expected.  The  most  beauti-  t 
ful  or  robust  voices  In  the  world,  used  P 
with  the  utmost  skill,  could  not  change 
the  inherent  character  of  the  music.  If 
any  one  of  the  quartet  is  favored  by 
the  composer,  it  is  the  tenor. 

No  wonder  that  this  sy^mpheny,  when] 
it  is  performed  complete,  is  a  stumbling 
block    to    conductors,    orchestras    and  I 
singers.   We  have  heard  many  perform- 
ances in  Boston  and  in  European  cities;! 
few  of  them  were  ideal,   many  werej 
mediocre,  some  were  positively  bad.  The 
worst  we  ever  heard  was  in  Berlin  in  I: 
the  season  of  '83-'84.  Joachim,  the  violin- 1 
ist    conducted  without  sense  of  tempo  I 
and   rhythm;   but   he   always   was  aj 
wretched  conductor;  one  without  author- 
ity, without  imagination. 

The  question  comes  up.  Should  thel 
orchestral  movements  be  played  without  I 
the  finale?  The  symphony  has  been 
heard  in  this  form  more  than  once  at 
concerts  in  this  city.  It  is  easy  to  cry 
"Sacrilege";  to  say  that  the  incomplete 
work  leaves  the  hearer  unsatisfied. 
Putting  the  difficulties  attending  the 
performance  of  the  Finale  out  of  the 
question,  might  not  one  say  without 
fear  of  (contradiction,  except  from  be- 
lievers in  plenary  inspiration,  that 
Beethoven's  noblest  music  is  in  the 
three  orchestral  movements?  .  With  the 
|  exception  of  that  wonderful  passage  in 
which  the  hearer  is  caught  up  to  the 
seventh  heaven  above  the  stars,  and  of 
the  equally  marvellous  measures  in 
which  Beethoven  heard  the  angelic 
choir.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Finale 
to  be  compared  with  the  mysteriousness 
of  the  first  movement,  the  demoniacalj 
energy  of  the  Scherzo — the  Scherzo  of 
the  Universe — and  the  unearthly  beauty; 
of  the  Adagio?  In  these  movements! 
Beethoven,  the  superman,  is  revealed. 

Are  there  not  many  pages  in  the 
Finale  that  are  ugly  without  any  rhet-j 
orical  effect?  Pages  mat.  If  written  byi 
a  lesser  man,  would  be  at  once  described! 
as  commonplace,  uninteresting,  unex- 
pressive?  It  is  true  that  at  the  very) 
end  Beethoven  is  seen  throwing  his  hat 
In  the  air,  frenzied  with  joy,  but  is  this 
tumultuous  ecstasy  of  a  movement  com- 
parable with  pages  in  the  orchestral 
movements?  After  the  performance  of 
last  sight,  one  that  was  in  so  many  re- 
spects ideal,  these  questions  may  be 
safely  asked. 

We  all,  however,  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  management  of  the  orches- 
tra, to  Dr.  Muck  and  his  forces,  for 
giving  us  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
Symphony.  To  the  youngest  of  concert- 
goers  the  music  was  practically  un- 
known. To  the  older  hearers  that  have 
attended  the  Symphony  concerts  from 
the  beginning,  the  performance  was  a 
revelation.  The  great  audience— for  the 
seats  were  all  filled  and  many  stood— 
was  keenly  appreciative.  Dr.  Muck  and 
those  under  his  control  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  tribute  paid  to  them. 

May  this  not  be  the  last  of  the  Choral 
concerts!  For  here  is  a  chorus  worthy 
of  the  superb  orchestra;  here  is  an  In- 
comparable conductor  of  singers  and 
players.-   


Mr.  Herbert  Maxwell  asked  a  wsek  | 
ago :  "Is  it  possible  to  trace  to  its  sou.-ce 
the  invariable  rule  under  which  the 
Clothes  of  nun  button  from  left  to  right. 


jttia/.i.-:'  to  perform  the  office  of  button- 
Bis.    Have  you  ever  noticed  how  awk- 

m-ird  it  is  for  your  tailor,  when  lie  but- 
tons your  coat?  Try  buttoning  a  doable- 
Breasted  coat  on  another  person  the 
wrong  \\c\yvand  see  how  easy  it  comes." 

Why  are  there  two  buttons  on  the 
back  of  a  man's  coat?  Mr*.  Alice  Morse 
Earle  considered  gravely  this  question. 
Some  think  they  arfr  a  survival  of  but- 
ton used  on  18th  century  riding-coats, 
"tthen  the  wearer  was  on  hfs  horse,  the 
coat  tails  were  thus  buttoned-up.  Others 
say  they  were  used  for  looping  back  the 
skirts  of  the  coats;  loops  of  cord  were 
fiijf'1  at  the  cornfrs  of  the  skirts  "A 
tribe  of  .North  American  Indians,  deep 
believers  in  the  value  of  symbolism,  re- 
fused to  heed  a  missionary  because  he 
Could  not  explain*  to  them  the  signifi- 
cant <f  these  two  buttons." 

In  the  good  old  days  Americans  were 
proud  of  their  buttons.  Here  are  names 
of  some  buttons  for  men.  They  are  taken 
from  tailor.;-  lists:  "Thread,  metal  and 
.  irsted  buttons;  death's  head  buttons; 
!r  buttons;  gold  andsilver  wire  but- 
death's  head  black  vest  buttons; 
luttons,  shell  buttons  and  tortoise 
buttons;  earnelian  and  marcasite 
us;  Laps-azure  buttons  (which  were 
less  lapis  lazuli);  knit  buttons; 
sien  buttons;  coin  bu  tons;  French  gilt  | 
and  London  plate  buttons;  basket  but-  ' 
tons:    horsehair   buttons;    pewter  but- 

HbbHB      «  '  I 

Gov..Belcher  wished  the  buttons  of  his 
left  her  waistcoat  to  be  of  metal  with 
metal  eyes:  "Xot  wooden  buttons  with 
cat  gut  loops  which  are  good  for  noth- 
ing." Mrs.  Karle  tells  of  a  sad  incident 
In  this  city.  "A  rose-pink  waistcoat 
embroidered  in  silver  with  buttons  of 
darker  pink  shell  in  silver  settings  was 
worn  by  a  Hoston  groom  with  a  silver 
gray  velvet  coat  also  with  shell  buttons, 
and  white  satin  small  clothes.  And  there 
is  a  tradition  In  the  family  that  his  dress 
was  so  much  more  striking  than  the 
bride's  that  she  had  n  hiurty  fit  of  crv- 
tng  over  it." 

Buttons  are  mentioned  by  English  au- 
thors from  the  beginning'  of  the  itth  on- 
lury;  but  when  wore  they  first  used  wKh 
buttonholes  In  place  of  ribbons  and  laces, 
not  merely  as  ornaments? 


ba-.'k  [<-.  i be  wancan  for  slipper,  sleeping 
land  breakfast.  The  ,oth<  two  meals, 
(called  luncheon,  were  trough;  to  liiem 

from  the  wangan.  'Wanigaii'  is  a  mis- 
spelling, I  think,  though  I  have  seen  it 

i:sed."  '  .  aWK  --8-31 


'5 


H  is  generally  agreed  that  he  wrote  the 
I  music  to  which  the  poem  was  set,  no 
good  proof  can  be  adduced  that  he  wrote 
the  words  of  the  poem.  SYNTAX. 
Brookline,  Nov.  20. 


I  tons 
gilt 


A  BALLADE  OF  BOOZE. 
L    (When  national  prohibition  is  a  fact) 
The  rumhound  bays  the  moon  at  night, 

A  "mournful,  melancholy  bay, 
A  dirge  for  days  of  lost  delight 

n hen  Old  King  '  Booze  held  sceptered 

sway,  — 
And  loyal  subjects  in  cafe 
Their  elbows  crooked;  that  merry,  mad. 

And  mirthful  Dlonysian  day — 
The  world  is  rumless  n^w — and  sad! 

The  erstwhile  toper,  wretched  wight! 
•  His  burning  thirst  cannot  allay. 
And  life  for  him  has  lost  its  light. 

He  goes  in  gleeless  gloom  today. 

melancholy  mlrtbj  His  lay 
Is  all  of  joyous  Jags  he's  nad. 

Hatchic  revelllngsF  gone  for  aye! 
The  wotld  is  rumless  now — and  sad! 

No  more  the  reckless  drunken  fight; 

The  aching  head  at  break  of  day; 
Noses  that  once  were  red  are  white. 

And  Life  puts  on  a  punchless  play! 

The  sciis  not  worth  the  prlco  we  pay. 
Each  murftiner  is  a  listless  lad, 

With  witless,  labored  lines  to  say — 
The  world  is  rumless  now — and  sad! 

L'Envol. 

Prince,  this  your  Minstrel  is  ungay. 
Or  else  his  verse  were  not  so  bad; 

His  Inspiration's  gone  away;  "  • 
The  world  is  rumless  now — and  sad! 

CHARLES  WILCOX. 
Narragansctt  Pier,  R.  £ 


Modest  Ghosts. 

.\  correspondent  of  the  Dally  Express, 
1  London,  wanted  to  know  why  spirits 
tar  clothes.  Sir  Arthur  Comn  lioyle 
ntc  this  letter  in  answer:  "The  rea- 
i  why  spirits  wear  robes^ls  that  moil- 
dooa  not  cease  with  this  life.  Ibis 
ever  been  the  custom  for  nny  of  the 
irrhes    Its    describe    the    angeln  as 


"Wanigan." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  Issue  of  Nov.  IS  I  read  an 
Item  on  the  word  "wungan"  which  Is 
a  word  in  common  use  In  the  lumber 
ramps  of  Maine  The  word  "wangan" 
or,  as  it  is  more  properly  spelled,  "wunl- 
aan"  la  n  wntd  whlcm  proves  that  our 
In  r  redecessors  were  not  wholly  de-  i 
VO  'l  of  B  i'.een  sense  of  humor. 

Our  .Mame  Indians,  according  (o  the 
so.ij.nn  of  the  year  were  accustomed  to 
spend  a  pafl  of  their  lime  noon  the 
*e  iioast,  and  a  part  of  their  time  on  0,,r 
Inland  hikes;  muD  they  used  (he  water- 
ways of  Maine  n.s  highways  for  these 
annual  migrations. 

It  was  their  eiisiom  to  put  nil  their 

rr"""  '  Ipment  Into  «  freight  canon  for 

the  purpose  of  transporting  It  from  one 
place  to  another.    This  canon  was  called 
"w  anise  in."  derived  from  "wan"  mean- 
ling  to  get  lost  and  "igan"  meaning  a 
I  trap.     The  word  "wanigan,"  therefore, 
»nt  a  trap  Into  winch  cverylhlng  was 
gbl    in  a   promiscuous  mixture  and 
lost.     The  English  word  "catch-air1  Is 
soniev.  hat  akin  to  it  in  meaning  though 
I  It  does  not  so  well  express  the  idea  of 
jgcitiim  caught  as  in  a  trap  and  lost. 
In  the  lumber  camps  of  Maine  it  la 
intomary  for  personal  supplies,  such 
s  sweaters,  mittens,  stockings,  shoes, 
"hers,  tobacco  pipes,  writing  materials, 
k-knlves,  etc.,  to  be  kept  generally 
ped  promiscuously  In  a  large  locked 
:  or  chest  called  the  wanigan  box. 
m  which  the  personal  wants  of  the 
ibermen  and  woodchoppers  were  sup- 
>d.    The  Indian  word  has  been  adopt- 
■«a  and  Its  meaning  transferred  to  the 
Supplies  themselves,  which  are  general-  j 
ly  In  a  state  of  promiscuous  mixture. 
I  It  would  be  a  great  service  If  some 
■cholar  having  a  knowledge  of  French 
would  translate  with  poetic  Insight  and 


Not  the  Same  Amml. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Been  In  Brick  Hollow  quite  a  spell. 
vUitln'  Cousin  Ell's  child,  Marl.  She's  a 
good-entertainer  and  makes  bountiful 
provision  fer  man  AND  beast,  I  call  it. 
and  no  cause  for  complaint,  but  th>  air 
don't  agree  with  me  up  there,  and  I  git 
oneasy  if  I'm  away  from  the  salt  water 
long,  so  home  I  come. 

No  sooner  here  "n.I  see  In  your  collum 
Mister  Observer's  letter  about  this  man 
Amml.  who  he  says  Iqst  a  yoke  o'  oxen 
when  coming  home  from  town  arter  sell- 
ing punkins.  No,  Mister,  Amml  Bailey 
wa'n't  the  "hero"  o'  that  episode;  in  fact 
I  wouldn't  call  the  Deacon  a  hero  at  all; 
he  was  a  plain  man  and  plain  spoken 
fer  all  his  religion,  and  there  WAS  times 
when  his  language  wa'n't  all  't  njlghter 
.been,  and  Len  Bates  uster  say  that  the 
reason  he  didn't  Jlne  the  church  cz  he 
set  out  .ter  do  was  because  'o  one  per- 
ticklcr  Ume  he  heard  Amml  exhortin' 
with  them  steers.  "Ef  rlHglon  acts  that 
way  with  a  godly  man  like  Amml."  says 
l<en.  "whnt'U  It  do  ter  me!"  So  he  never 
went  no  further,  but  Amml  didn't  mean 
no  harm;  he  was  ex  clever  az  a  kitten. 

No.  the  Deacon  sever  lost  no  oxen  out 
sellin'  punklna  but  he  did  cart  a  load 
"f  'em  inter  the  village  one  day.  and  : 
when  Buck  Plummer  sung  out,  "What 1 
ye  loaded  with  Amml?"  he  says,  soft  es  | 
usual,  "Punklns  b'gosh,  HL'DDUP. 
BROWN!!!" 
Wal,  A  mini's  dead    n  gone. 

SI  PRIME. 

Poduekett.  Nov.  1!». 


The  Rabbit  Cat. 

As  the  World  Wags:  * 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  "rabbit 
cat,"  and  in  what  way  does  It  differ 
from  a  "manx  cat"?  I  have  been  told 
that  a  "manx  cat"  has  some  of  the  , 
characteristics  of  a  rabbit,  and  that  it  ! 
has  a  rudimentary  tall,  whereas  a  cat  ; 
which  I  own  (a  rabbit-cat  so-called)  has  i 
some  three  inches  of  tail.      Can  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  tell  a  tail  on  the 
subject?       HORACE  P.  CHANDLER 
Jamaica  Plain. 

There  are  hyphenated  rabbits  In  na- 
tural history:  the  rabbit-bandicoot,  rab-  1 
bit-fish,  rabbit-moth,  rabbit-mouth 
sucker;  rabbit-rat;  rabbit-squirrel,  but 
the  great  Oxford  Dictionary  knows  not 
the  rabbit-cat.  In  the  concise  Oxford 
Dictionary  there  Is  fitting  attention  paid 
to  the  Manx-cat  or  tailless  variety. 
There  are  some  pleasant  anecdoes  about 
Manx-cats,  hut  this  is  hardly  the  place 
to  narrate  them.  — Ed. 

(MANY  NOVELTIES  IN 

COPELAND'S  RECITAL 

Satie,  Roger-Dacasse  and  Ravel 
Numbers  Given  Here  for  the 
First  Time. 


"Old  Fogy"  Rises. 

As  the  World  Wags;  . 

I  note  with, deep  satisfaction  that  Ij 
have  been  the  humble  instrument  of! 
Providence  In  sowing  dissension  among  I 
Herald  readers,  which  Is  part  of  the  ob-l 
Ject  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  I 
Discord,  of  which  I  am  the  founder  and> 
president.    So  far.  your  correspendents 
have  asked  no  questions  not  answered' 
by  my  original  communication.  Tint  to- 1 
day  "W.  B.  C."  lashed  apparently  to> 
an  inarticulate,  but  wholly  Justifiable, 
frenzy  by  n  redundant  "shall."  demands 
an    explanation    from    a  hypothetical 
"grammatical   shark."     In  this  senti- », 
■lent  the  congregation  Joins,  but  what  Is 
tfi<i  O.  S.?  Is  It  found  in  the  waters  of' 
Massachusetts  bay?  Does  It  get  up  the  f 
Charles  river  as  far  west  as  the  long! 
tudo  of  Harvard  College,   or  does 


George  Copeland   gave  a  piano  re- 
cital last  evening  at  Jordan  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Gluck,  Mu- 
sette and  Gavotte:  Chopin.  Fantaisie  F 
minor;      Schumann.      Faschlngswank;  ] 
Batie.  Gnosslenne  No.  I;  Roger- Ducasse.  \ 
Bourree;  Ravel.  Danae  de  Daphnis;  Kn- 
gel.  Peau  d'Espagne.  Sombras;  de  Falla, 
Andaluxa:   Grovlez.   Reverie;   Debussy,  I 
Les  Feep  sont  d  exquises  danseuses."  ' 
Voiles.  I/isle  Joyeuse. 
Mr.  Copeland  is  invariably  a  delight-  J 
1  f ul  maker  of  programs  in  which  Inter-  I 
[Jesting  novelties  are  introduced.  Last! 
□  evening  pieces  by  Satle.  Roger-Ducasse.  I 

■  Ravel.  Engel.  de  Falla  and  Grovlez  were  I 

I  Played  here  for  the  first  time.    Satle's  K 

■  Gnosslenne  No.  l  was  easily  the  most 

■  farclnatlng  of  the  French  group.  Cnos-  E 
!?US'/7.  ancient  ,own  of  Crete,  whose 

foundation  is  laid  to  Minos.  King  of  } 
J  the  Cretans,  was  the  scene  of  the  birth  j 
•of  Jupiter  and  of  his  marriage  to  Hera 

II  ,Wa.s  B,lao  hls  burial  P|a>e     It  is  also 

■  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Cre-  I 
•  tan  labyrinth,  the  abode  of  the  Mino- 
Itaur     built   by    Daedalus.      Were  the 
icnossian    women    fair    to    look  upon? 

Satle  has  presumed  them  to  be  so  The 
piece  has  the  classic  beauty  of  figures 
^HhvVhm  ha"nonious  and  enchanting 
«rh>thm  across  a  Greek  frieze.  The  frank 
■gave  y  of  Roger-Ducasae's  Bourree  pro-  I 
lio      ,.  n«reeab'e  contrast.    Then  came  I 

■  if V *u  3  P*nBe  01  Daphnis,  the  Sicilian 

■  shepherd,  said  to  be  a  son  of  Mercury 
EL         n*el  ha*  w«"«tten  a  set  of.  piano 

hiS        U  d58P»Kne  Is  a  particularly' 
jhappy  numbed  of  the  group,  striking^  E 
rfcolor    and    rhythm,    realistic    in    at  k 
mosphere.     His   Sombras.    written  for 
and  dedicated  to  Mr.  CopeTand  "s  fn  f 
ano  her  vein,  mysterious  and  contem-  I 
|plative.  m  keeping  with  the  title  F 
iv  PelundJ8  P|a>-'nK  has  been  Just-  I- 

y  and  repeatedly  praised.    It  U  late  in  ' 

i»£f  i       J?  Speak  or  nls  veIvet  touch,  the  f 
depth  and  sonority  of  his  most  vigorous  i 
moments.     He  weaves  many  and  en- I 
S.Pe"S  whether  in  music  of  an-  Id 
other  century,  as  the  supreme  inter-  L 
preter  of  the  Frenchman  .  Debussy    or  # 

Voter*  SUPerD   apl0mb'    da*rin«  fr- 

cotois  and   unerring  sense  of  rhythm! 

'  ihwla.ua       5'  aUdience  waa  en"  I 


It 


rstandlng  the  very  many  beautiful 
poetical  descriptive  place  names  In 
im  Maine  abounds,  using  Fr.  Raale's 
lonary  of  the  Abnakl  tongue.  The 
fl  "Abnakl"  Is  itself  beautifully  po- 
nnd  descriptive.    It  was  applied  to 
Indian   tribes  living  farthest  east 
having  a  common  dialect.    It  is 
pounded  ot  the  words  meaning  pri- 
ilv  •  light"  or  "morning  light."  and 
id,"  and  means  "those  who  dwell  in  j 
land  of  the  morning  light."  Contrast' | 

with    our  crude   Anglp-SJaxon   ex- ; 
sion  "down-easter." 
turn.  Me,  JAME8  A.  Pl'LSIFEU. 
•.  Walter  Moors  of  Boston,  writing 
it  the  "wangan."  says:  "Very  often,  ' 
ig  to  high  prices  charged  the  chesti  j 
s  spoken  of  as  Robbing  Boxes.   The  I 
of  wnngan  in  the  drives  was  dif- 
it.  The  bateaux  carrying  the  cainp- 
lind  Cooking  mitlits  ns  well  as  laini- 
plncos  were    called  the    wana.iii.  , 


breed  there  and  only  put  out  to  sea 
after  getting  its  education? 

And  .speaking  of  split  Infinitives,  will 
some  proud  pedant,  who  Would  rather 
die  than  spilt  one.  please  state  how  he 
would  get  out  of  a  dilemma  of  which 
the  horns  nre  two  separate  verbs,  for 
Instance,  "He  came  quickly  to  eat  his 
breakfast  "  What  was  his  hurry— about 
coming  or  eating? 

Also,  in  re  Wheeling,  not  Pittsburgh. 
stog|es.  there  is  a  great  passage  in  Kip- 
ling's "Captains  Courageous"  which 
tells  the  whole  story  of  their  origin,  na- 
ture and  the  reason  of  their  being. 

I  should  be  pleased  at  any  time  to 
give  your  correspondents  any  informa- 
tion they  may  wish  about  the  cosmos, 
br  any  part  thereof,  on  reasonable  no- 
tice. Yours  respectfully.  OLD  FOGY. 
Boston,  Nov.  30. 


"Syntax"  Claims  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  by  this  morning's  issue  of  the 
Herald  and  Journal  that  somebody  has 
written  yqu  that  "teonard  Heath  wrote 
the  verses  and  music."  of  "The  Grave 
of  Bonaparte."    I  claim  that  the  name 


The  Wanderer 

— ■— — —  i  mmmmm mJ 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-First  per-  «* 
Iformance  In  Boston  of  "The  Wanderer,"  \f- 
la  Biblical  play  In  three  acts,  based  by 

■  Maurice  V.  Samuels  on  "Der  Verlorne  I. 
HSohn,"  by  Wilhelm  Schmldtbonn,  found-)! 

■  ed  on  the  parable  of  the  "Prodigal  Son."  f 1 
fl  Produced   by  William  Elliott.   F.    Ray  fi 

Comstock  and  Morris  Gest  at  the  Man- 

■a  House,  New  York,  on  Peb.  (5 


The  Prophet  Henry  Dnggan  I 

This  only  is  said  of  the  Prodigal  Son's  1 
behavior  during  his  absence  from  home:  li. 
j  he  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  Iiv-1 
ing.    Turning  the  parable  into  a  play, 
a  dramatist  naturally  pictures  at  .least  I 
one  episode  in  the  prodigal's  riotous  life, 
for  the  sake,  of  contrast  and  for  scenic 
effect.    To  say  that  "The  Wanderer"  is 
.a  "Biblical"  play  would  be  stretching  a  I 
point:  the  play,  suggested  by  the  para- 
ble, is  an  Eastern  romance  of  a  highly 
spectacular  character,  admitting  one  or  I 
two  truly  emotional  scenes  that  make  a  I 
universal  appeal  and  might  serve  as  a  j 
lesson  to  the  thoughtless  and  the  reck-  I 
less. 

As  a  spectacle  the  play  is  unusually  J 
interesting.    There  are  two  scenes.  The! 
first  impresses  by  its    simplicity,  its 
realization  of  oriental  color.    The  house 
of  Jesse  stands  boldly  to  the  left,  a  solid 
structure,  with  steps  leading  to  the  roof  I 
on  which  Huldah  may  Watch  for  her  I 
returning  son.    There  is  a  background  I 
of  hill  and  valley.   The  sky  is  cloudless. 
The  sheep  and  goats  descending  on  the 
right  give  a  touch  of  picturesque  real- 1 
ism.    The  costumes  worn  by  the  men  1 
and  women,  the  girls  grinding  and  at  1 
the  well,  aid  in  the  general  scheme  of 
color  and  eastern  similitude. 

Jether  chafes  at  his  shepherd's  life;  he 
rebels  against  the  chidings  of  his  austere  i 
brother;  he  is  impatient  to  see  the  world, 
to  play  the  man.    The  world  is  to  him 
Jerusalem,  of  which  city  the  rascal  Tola  » 
1  has  told  him  wonders.    He  heeds  nottli 
jthe  wise  words  of  his  old  father:  hejj 
twill  not  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
Jmother.  or  to  the  voice  of  Naomi,  who 
llovcs  him  dearly.    He  must  have  '  his 
[portion.    The  father,  outraged  at  last  • 
[by  the    boy's    treatment  of    Huldah.  I 
Isends  out  the  bag  of  money,  but  the! 
mother  gives  him  her  blessing. 

As  far   as   dramatic   action   is  con- 
cerned this  .  act  is  the  best.    Emphasis  I 
was  given  last  night  to  the  pompously  | 
Insignificant  dialogue  by  the  acting  of  m 
Nance  O'Neil  and  James  O'N'eill.  Their,! 
diction  was  clear  and  eloquent.    Force  H 
was  not  abused ;  pathos  was  not  over-  '£ 
strained.     There   was  the   sobriety   of  •» 
gesture    that    characterizes    the  well-vS 
trained  actor,  whose  face  and  voice  are  */! 
expressive  without  sawing  of  the  air,  J[ 
without  the  imitation  of  a  semaphore. 
The  voices  of  the  two  were  resonant 
without  effort;  after  long  years  on  the  iff. 
stage,  they  were  full  of  meaning.    Mr.  B 
Lewis  gave  an  excellent  impersonation  ... 
of  the  restless,   impetuous  youth;  Mr. 
Dalton,  an  experienced  and  capable  ac- 
tor, revealed  the  nature  of  the  elder  N 
brother ;  Miss  Newton  was  simple  and 
unaffected  as  Naomi ;  Mr.  Herbert  made  j' 
much  of  a  small  part. 

The  second  scene  represents  the  pal-  j- '' 
ace  of  Nadlna  in  Jerusalem.    On  the  H 
playbill  she  is  described  as  a  lodging  j  ' 
house     keeper.      Possibly    this    is  nW 
euphemistic  expression,  for  there  woro  >fM 
strange  and  high-priced  lodgers  In  the  H 
house,  swindlers  were  welcomed  to  her  iBI 
entertainments,  and  her  daughter  Tishu  ]M 
was  decidedly  a  light  skirt.     In   this  B 
sumptuous  abode  Jether  throws  about.  I 
his  money,  behaves"  in  a  shocking  man-  ffy' 
ncr  with  Tisha.  drinks  hard,  burns  in-  19 
cense  before  an  idol,  abjures  the  God  M 
of  Israel,  gambles  with  loaded  dice —  ■ 
what  does  he  not  do?    The  wonder  is  I 
that  he  was  fascinated  «y  Tisha,  whose  I 
voice   was   raucous,   whose   laugh  was  9 
metallic,    whose    posturings,    clinging:"  M 
dance  steps,  twistings,  wrigglings  were 
far  from  being  seductive.     It  is  trueKW 
that  much  of  the  time  he  was  overcome  -  ' 
with  wine.    Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  Ahy 
he  was  not  suspicious  after  a  day  or'> 
two  of  Nadina. 

The.  stage  setting  is  gorgeous.   There  *  ■ 
is  strange  dancing,  an  acrobatic  whirl- 
wind, effective  as  a  stage  picture,  but^jl 
without  terpslchorean  grace  and  charm.i  \ 
The  effects  of  light  and  color  delight  the'  >! 
eye.     A  prophet,   Mr.    Duggan.  enters*.'.-' 
rudely  and  curses  the  house  and  Its  in-  , 
mates.    Jether  is  forsaken  by  his  falsest 
friends    who    have    fleeced    him.    His^  ' 
Tisha  is  borne  off  by  Pharis,  a  lusty  atldflj 
lustful  sea  captain.  Nadlna  strips  Jether;  "' 
of  his  dress  even  to  his  sandals.  She 
literally  skins  him.    There  is  thunder; 
there  are  lightning  flashes.    His  father  ,.' 
appears,  reproachful.  Then  the  prodigal  - 
stands  alone  in  the  darkness.   The  tab- 
leau is  a  remarkably  striking  one. 

In  the  third  act  the  prodigal  returns.  , 
weary,  famished,  desolate.    After  the:'jj 
high  pitched  voices  heard  in  the  second^ 
act.  the  gentle  accents  of  Miss  Davis  V' 
and  Miss  Newton  were    a    relief,  and 
again  Uiese  women     played    with  a 
-harming  simplicity.  The  prodigal  is  at 
last  forgiven  by  his  father— his  mother 
had  long  ago  forgiven  n1m— and  there  Is 
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I  a  touching  scene  in  which  the  brothers 
:are  reconciled. 

!  "The  Wanderer"  is,  then,  an  impres- 
sive spectacle,  with  a  dialogue  that  at 
the  best  Is  mediocre,  with  admirable, 
acting  by  Miss  O'Neil,  Mr.  O'Neill  and 
others  whom  we  have  already  named.  ] 
There  was  a  very  iai-ge  and  greatly  in- 
terested audience. 


The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
>M  in  the  New  Testament,  h 
ealed  to  the  fancy  of  playwrights,  mu- 
clans,  and  planners  of  ballets  from  the 
me  of  the  -Emperor  Leopold  I.,  who 
rroU 
ihlch 
ubt 

Bostoni.ms  have  heard  Arthur  Sulli- 
van's oratorio:   seen  Debussy's  opera, 
also  the  pantomime  for  which  Wormser 
wrote  charming  music.  Sullivan  first  vis- 
ited this  country  to  conduct  his  little  Men- 
Maaohninn     oratorio      •■Tlie  Prodigal 
W&fc"  at  a  Handel  and  Haydn  concert 
on  Nov.  !J.  )STS.  when  he  made  his  tirst 
Public  appearance  in  this  country.  John 
ft  1 'wight  patttd  him  on  the  head,  and 
(found  the  nioalr  enjoyable.    "The  great 
W*J«rabIy  left  the  hall  with  a  new  ad- 
' miration,  and  of  a  deeper  kind,  for  the 
.Arthur  Sullivan,  who  ha. I  already  given 
ji»o  much  pleasure,  far  and  wide,  by  his 
lighter  operatic  things,  like  'Pinafore.'  " 
Poor  Mr.  Dwight.    It  is  by  these  "lighter 


>e  preserved,  although  now  and  then 
n  churches  may  be  heard  some  con- 
ralto  singing  "I.oie  Not  the  World" 
nth  "great  expression." 

Pantomime  Here  in  1893. 
•■L'Enfant  Prodigue."  the  pantomime, 
?as  first  performed  here  at  the  Boston 
luseum.  Nov.  6.  1S93.  when  Mmc.  Pilar- 
lorln  took  the  part  of  the  prodigal  son 
nd  Courtes,  who  created  the  part  of 
he  father  in  Paris,  excited  the  admira- 
lon  of  even  conservative  Bostonians. 
"he*  pianist  was  Aime  Lachaume,  who 
tarried  Pilar-Morin.  treated  her  shab- 
by and  finally  deserted  her.,  The  re- 
ival   of  this   pantomime,  rechristened 


j  people  arc  Incensed.  Nefle  proclaims 
{that  the  Israelite  has  come  only  to 
I  ubjurv  his  Hod  and  he  Initiated  Into) 
|J  the  faith  of  lsls.  Asa  el  is  about  to  pro- 
I  nounce  the  words  of  abjuration,  when 
I  he  hears  the  voice  of  Jeptele.  Now  ho 
prefers  to  die  The  outraged  worship- 
him  into  the  Nile.  The  chief 
rescues  him,  and  Azael 
slave.  Then,  as  in  the  par- 
;s  of  his  home  ahd  returns, 
ilrst  to  recognize  and  par- 
don him. 

The  opera  ends,  not  with  the  slaughter 
Of  the  fatted  calf— the  calf  might  rea- 
sonably be  impersonated  by  a  tenor — 
not  with  the  bringing  out  of  the  best 
robe.  As  Florentino  tells  the  story,  "the 
opera  ends  with  a  brilliant  apotheosis; 
and  in  the  blaze  of  electric  rays  and  to 
tho  sound  of  celestial  harps,  angels  are 
seen  rising  above  the  clouds  and  bear- 
ing the  paternal  pardon  to  the  feet  of 
the  Lord." 

The  cast  was  as  follows:  Jeptele, 
Miss  Dameron;  Nefte,  Mine.  Laborde; 
Azael.  Roger;  Kuben,  Massol;  Boc- 
ohoris.  Obin.  The  part  of  Lia,  the  danc- 
ing girl,  was  taken  by  Adeline  Plunkett. 
There  were  44  performances  of  the! 
opera. 


parent  and  "child, 
more  forcibly  In 
not  fail  to  be  felt. 


the  name  of  Sullivan"  will  E!  p^ft  *,r,!  Adelc.   or  Ade»ne 

„i,k„,,„v,    „_j  K  I  lunkett.  died  only  seven  years  ago  this 

month  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  87.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Mine.  Doche.  the  cele- 
brated actress,  and  she  made  her  debut 
jj  as  a  dancer  at  the  Paris  Opera  March  17, 
1845,  in  "La  Peri."  a  ballet  by  Thcophlle 
J|  Gautier.  with  music  by  Burgmuller.  Car- 
lotta  Grisi  was  the  first  to  take  the  part 
of  the  Peri,  when  the  ballet  was  pro- 
duced in  lS4j'.     Gautier  described  Miss 
Plunkett  as  a  young  and  pretty  girl, 
well  formed,  with  a  small  foot,  a  fine 
charming  face.  "Although 
ather  slight  for  the  stage  and  not 
seen  from  afar,  she  has  every 
5  thing  that  is  necessary  for  a  dancer."  In 


i  ■  h  en  lormei 
3  leg.  and  a 

■  she  is  rathe 

■  easily  seen 


B  the  course  of  the  ballet  she  danced  a 
j  reckless  bolero,  and  was  enthusiastically 
|  applauded  "for  reasons  that  were  not 
always  choregraphic."   Nor  did  Gautier 


ierrot    the    Prodigal."    by    Winthrop  ft  relish  the  Idea  of  a  Peri  dancing  a  Spam 


les  s  company,  is  fresh  in  the  minds  I 
of  ail. 

Debussy's  little  work  was  written 
as  a  cantata.  It  won  for  him  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1SS4.  He  had  no 
thought  of  an  operatic  perform- 
ance; but  in  1910  the  cantata  was 
produced  as  an  opera  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  in  November  of  that  year 
it  was  performed  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  There  was  no  orgy 
no  show  of  voluptuous  women.  The 
mother  mourns  the  loss  of  her  son. 
He  returns,  exhausted,  and  falls  un- 
conscious outside  the  door,  to  be 
recognized  by  her  and  forgiven  by 
the  father. 


"And  not  many  days  after  the  younger 
on  gathered  all  together  and  took  his 
ourney  into  a  far  country,  and  there 
irasted  his  suhstancc,  with  riotous  lly- 
tlg."  This  little  line  has  inspired  libret- 
ists.  scene  painters,  stage  managers  and 
allot  masters.  "Riotous  living."  And 
o  In  a  well-known  picture  the  repre- 
entation  of  the  revelling  takes  by  far 
he  larger  space,  while  the  outgoing  and 


Auber's   opera    "L'Enfant  Prodigue. 
rith  libretto  by  Scribe,  produced  at  the 
>pera.  Paris.  Dec.  t>.  1831.  made  a  sensa- 
lon  in  its  day.  The  simple  and  pathetic  J 
arable  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the  in- 
;enious  dramatic  carpenter.  Scribe.  The 
Irst  scene  shows  the  home  of  Ruben,'  the 
ather.  The  son  is  about  to  set  and  Ru- 
>en  offers  up  the  evening  prayer.  His 
liece,  Jeptlle,  betrothed  to  her  cousin, 
tzael,  wonders  where  her  lover  is,  and 
he  father,  too.  is  disquieted.  The  boy  atl 
ast   returns,    bringing   with    him  two| 
trangers.  a  young   man  and  a  youn; 
joman.  who  accept  the  hospitality  cheer 
aty  given.  The  strangers  are  Amenophis 
JM  Nefte.  and  at  supper  they  tell  won- 
lerful  tales  of  t:ie  gay  and  luxurious  life 
at  M'-mphis.    How  a  young  man  can  en- 
joy himself  there,  provided  he  be  young 
r,nd  rich:    Azael  drinks  in  every  word. 
He,  too,  will  see  Memphis  and  join  in  its 
life.  He  is  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  Jeptele 
begs  that  Azael  may  be  allowed  to  go: 
She  gives  her  belt  to  him  to  recall  his 
oath  and  guard  him  from  danger. 
!    The  scene  representing  Memphis  with 
.  a  boat  coming  down  the  Nile  and  wel 
I  coined  by  a  riotous  throng  furnished 
gorgeous    spectacle.     Azael    is  clothe' 
sumptuously  and  bedecked  with  preciou? 
stones.    He  crosses  the  square  arm  ir 
arm  with  Nefte.  as  one  drunk  in  tin 
midst  of  enchantments  seen  in  dreams 
Nefte  and  her  companions  purpose  t< 
pluck  this  bird  of  his  fine  feathers,  bul 
Lia.  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  or^ 
the  Almas,  rescues  him  for  a  worse  fate. 
Goes  in  Search  of  Son. 
The  father  does  not  stay  at  homel 
awaiting  the   prodigal's   return,   as  in 
the  parable.    He  goes  in  search  of  his 
son.  from  village  to  town,  knocking  at 
:  every  door,  sustained '-"by  Jeptele.  He 
i\  meets  his  son  in  Memphis,  but  does  not 
l|  recognize  him  and  asks  piteously  after 
I  him.    Jeptele  has  the  eyes  of  love.  She 
I  knows  Azael.  and  is  still  faithful,  but 
jshe  keeps  her  secret,  fearing  lest  the 
father  in  his  shame  might  die. 
I    There  is  a  bacehaffide  in  the  temple 
of  Isis.    Woe  to  the     icrilegious  wret  ' 


J  ish  dance  with  castanets.    "Even  in 
I  ballet  there  should  be  a  little  of  veri 
j  similitude  for  the  eyes."  Miss  Plunkett 
J  danced  at  the  opera  until  •  about  1855, 
I  making  excursions   to   Covent  Garden 
S  and  td  Vienna.  After  she  left  the  Opera 
J  she  was  applauded  in  Italy.    She  left 
|  the  stage  to  marry  Paul  Dalloz,  a  pub- 
]  lisher  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  Dr. 
i  Veron.  in  his  pompous  memoirs,  tells  of 
i  a  Russian  prince,  one  Tuffiakin,  living 
J  in  Paris,  who  thought  that  a  man  came 
\  into  the  world  only  for  the  opera,  bal- 
.  let,  Italian  music,  pleasure  trips,  walks 
'  in  the  woods,  and  romantic  adventures. 
1  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  When  Veron 
_  asked  him    how    he    kept    young,  he 
answered.   "I  have  never  changed  my 
diet  or  behaviour."    At  last  Tuffiakin 
died,  and  these  were  his  last  words:  "Is 
Plunkett  going  to  dance  tonight?" 
I    Benjamin  Lumley  brought  out  Auber's 
(  opera  in  Italian  at  Her  Majesty's,  Lon- 
<  don,  in  1851.    He  described  the  produc- 
:  tion  -in  his  amusingly  pompous  style: 
"Composed  to  a  libretto  supplied  by  the 
j  most  ingenious  as  well  as  the  most  pro- 
j  lilic  of  modern  dramatists,   the  music 
j  was  already  placed  Upon  a  high  pedas- 
j  tal    of  interest.     A   certain  curiosity, 
also,  was  occasioned  by  the,  fact  that 
the  subject  was  founded  on  the  well- 
known  parable  of  Holy  Writ,  and  might 
thus  be  deemed  objectionable  to  Eng- 
lish feeling.    It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  every  such  fear  was  dissipated  at 
once."     Lumley    spoke    knowingly  of 
Auber's    success    in   obtaining  eoule\i 
locale — the  shrewd 

of  interlarding  Lis  sentences  with 
French  in  his   "Reminiscences  of  the 


There  won  operas  based  m  this  storv 
early  In  the  joth  Century  i,  Gaveruix 
M  orange.  Drcehsler,  open,*  or  mclo 
dramas  with  music,  in  ism  there  wa- 
a  Performance  of  a  "blblioil  parable 
In  seven  scenes  at  tho  Cbfit  Noir,  PnrN 
The  scenery  \\  as  .  devised  by  ttenr 
Riviere:  the  words  and  the  music  wen 
by  Georges  FlagerolIe.<\ 

Ronchielll  is  known  here  only,  by  hi 
"Oloconda";  but  his  "Prodigal  ton"  wa 

Produced  at  La  Scala  on  Dec.  26,  1880, 
with  great  success.    No  less  a  man  than 
Tamagno  took  the  part  of  Azaele,  the 
son;  Edouard  de  Reszke  that  of  Ruben, 
the   father.      The    adventuress   of  the 
opera  is  Nefte.  while  the  good". girl  from 
whose  side  the  youth  should  not  have 
I  wandered   was   named   Jeftele.  There 
j  were  temple  scenes    at    Nineveh,  and 
'<  there  Were  voluptuous  dances.    In  Ga- 
|  veaux's  'opera  there  is  no  wassailing;  no 
temptress  is  seen.    There  is  tin1  adopted  P 
daughter.  Jephtele,  and  Azael  finally  re- 
|  turns  to  her.    The  music  is  largely  of 
la  pastoral  nature.    There  was  i,u  deliri- 
ous dancing  in  that  quiet  valley. 

One  day  Piron  and  Voltaire  were  ob- 
serving a  marionette  show  of  "The  Prod- 
igal Son."  Piron  said  :  "Do  you  know, 
Voltaire,  that  I  see  there  material  for 
a  good  comedy?"-  Piron  always  thought 
that  Voltaire  wrote  his  "Enfant  Pro- 
digue" in  live  acts  (Theatre  Francais, 
1736),  fearing  that  Piron  would  be  before 
him.  Piron  had  thought  of  a  drama  on 
the  story  as  it  is  told  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

As  young  Pierrot  in  the  pantomime  is 
a  young  Frenchman  ruined  by  the  girl 
that  becomes  a  reigning  coeotte,  so  the 
characters  in  Voltaire's  comedy  were 
contemporaneous  with  him.  The  prodi- 
gal is  Euphemon,  the  elder  son,  whose 
excesses  Have  turned  the  affection  of  his 
wealthy  fatljer  towards  the  younger  son. 
an  egoist,  miserly,  and  a  fool.  The 
younger  had  promised  to  wed  a  baroness, 
a  rich  widow,  but  Lise,  who  had  loved 
the  scapegrace  and  still  loves  him  is 
richer  still,  so  the  younger  wooes  her. 
The  baroness  hears  of  this  and  hastens 
to  prevent  the  marriage.  Euphemon 
and  his  valet  arrive  in  wretched  condi- 
tion at  the  same  time.  The  baroness, 
who  knew  Euphemon  when  he  was  a  gay 
dog,  consults  him.  Lise.  touched  by  his 
remorse,  vows  fidelity.  The  father,  who 
has  heard  of  Euphemon's  distress — how 
his  false  friends  had  abandoned  him ;  j 
how  he  had  been  jailed  for  debt — having 
believed  him  dead,  is  overjoyed  at  his 
return.  The  younger,  to  avoid  a  suit  at 
law,  weds  the  baroness. 

Voltaire's  Trick. 

On  the  day  of  the  performance  Vol- 
taire played  a  sly  trick.  "Britannicus" 
was  announced  for  performance.  There 
was  a  large  audience.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  from  the  stage  that  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  an  actress. 
Racine's  play  could  not  be  given,  bijjt 
a  new  comedy  would  be  substituted,  so 
that  the  spectators  would  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of 
"The  "Wanderer"  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Feb.  18,  1917: 

"Morris  Gest  and  Leo  Ditrichstein 
were  .  in  Europe  the  spring  before  the 
war  was  unleashed  seeing  what  they 
could  see,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
travels  they  reached  Vienna.  One  night 
they  went  to  the  Circus  Busch  to  see 
William  Schmittbonn's  'Der  Verlorener 
Sohn'  and  were  so  impressed  by  it  that 


make  more  striking  the  conflict  between 
paganism  and  the  teachings  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jehovah.  In  the  German  ver- 
sion of  the  story  the  hero's  worst  sin  Is 
cheating  at  dice,  and  no  trace  of  religion 
(liters  Into  the  scene  of  Jiarlotry  in  the 
second  act.  The  scene  in  the  sfecond  act. 
where  Tisha  tempts  Jet  her  to  deny  his 
God,  that  at  the  end  of  the  act  in  which 
Maggai,  the  Judean.  denounces  him  in 
wrath,  and  the  scene  In  the  Inst  act, 
where  all  save  his  mother  turn  from  him 
because  he  has  committed  the  sin  of  de- 
nying his  owm  God  for  a  pagan  one,  are 
all  Mr.  Sanruels's  additions.  The  -sea 
captain  from  Tyre,  .lether's  cousin  Na- 
omi, Haggai  the  Judean  and  the  Prophet 
are  all  creations  of  the  American  au- 
thor." 

A  spectacle  "Azael.  the  Prodigal"  was 
once  popular  In  this  country.  Julia  Sea- 
man took  the  part  of  the  Prodigal  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  in  December.  1874. 


"W.  L.  L."  of  Melrose  writes:  "Re- 
cently, in  reading  Guizot's  'History  of 
France'  I  was  shocked  and  scandalized 
to  find  the  word  'croak'  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  killing  of  a  man,  viz. : 
'The  King  must  be  croaked.'  This  word, 
which  I  have  always  supposed  to  be  of 
recent  origin  and  used  chiefly  In  connec- 
tion with  underworld  assassinations,  was 
used  by  15th  century  conspirators.  Is  it 
a  good  word?" 

We  take  off  our  hat  to  any  man  that 
has  the  courage  to  read  Guizot's  history. 
This  word,  however,  was  not  used  in 
French  by  15th  century  conspirators, 
nor  was  the  history  translated  in  the 
15th  century.  Does  "W.  L.  L."  know 
the  French  word  used  by  Guizot  for 
"croak"?  To  croak,  meaning  "to  kill," 
is  not  in  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary, 
but  the  slang  term,  to  croak,  meaning 
"to  die,"  is  admitted.  To  croak,  that  is, 
"to  kill,"  is  found  in  the  Scotch.  York- 
shire and  Pembroke  dialect.  It  also 
means  to  smother,  lame,  hit.  Croak 
(to  kill)  is  not  in  English  slang  dic- 
tionaries. A  croak  is  a  dying  speech, 
especially  the  confession  of  a  murderer. 
To  croak  in  these  dictionaries  is  "to 
die,"  not  "to  kill."  A  corpse  is  known 
as  a  "croaker."  Here  is  a  quotation 
from  the  Ulster  Echo  df  1SS6:  "The  in- 
spector of  nuisances  said  the  meat  was 
known  as  'croaker,'  or  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  which  had  died  a  natural  death. 
But  in  "Vocabulum;  or  the  Rogues' 
Lexicon,"  compiled  by  George  W.  Mat- 
sell,  Special  Justice,  Chief  of  Police, 
etc.  (New  York,  1859),  we  find:  "Croake 
—to  murder,  to  die."  JVe  regret  to  say 
that  the  definition  of  "croakers"  in  the 
"Vocabulum"  is  "newspapers."— [Ed. 


Nirrth, 


Mr.  Gest  at  once  wrote  a  lou; 


ebullient 
father- 


manager  was   fond^'?leSram,to  DaVid  BlavTit1as  til 
in-law.    The  message  gave  it  as  the 


lief  of  both  wanderers  that  the  spec- 
tacle, which  Max  Bernhardt  had  pro- 
duced   there   and    in    other  European 


Opera."     He   also   announced  proudly 

that  "her  majesty  the  Queen,  especially,  , 
expressed   the  delight  she  experienced  ^.Y  *„i '„„„„  ; 
in  witnessing  this  opera." 


for  Belasco  to  do  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.    The  cable  had  the  calculated 
Rosati  was  the  chief  dancer  in  a  pas  ef(ect  flnd  Mr    jjelasco  wired  his  son-) 


■ 


ithih 


de  poignards — "a  dance  in  which  wild 
oriental  music  accompanying  measures 
equally  fanciful  and  incn  asing  in  frenzy 
of  character  as  poniards  flashed  and' 
forms  whirled  around  fairly  bewildered 
the  dazzled  spectator  and  brought  dowfi 
a  hurricane  of  applause."  Lumley  had 
no  need  of  a  press  agent.  Witness  hi 
account  of  the  monster  yearly  fete  given 
by  him  on  the  grounds  of  his  villa — he 
admitted  that  the  villa  was  "charming." 
"One  of  their  most  piquant  attractions 
was,  in  fact,  the  mingling  and  rank  and 
fashion  with  the  artistic  body  of  singers 
and  dancers.  Dukes  and  duchesses  danced 
on  the  'green  swaid'  with  sentimental 
tenors  and  sprightly  danseuses.  Foreign 
diplomacy  used  ita  w  iles,  but  only  to  be' 
agreeable  to  a  'Queen  of  Song.'  Science 
talked  gayly  with  a  mighty  basso  or  a 
fascinating  prima  donna.  Music  and 
painting  wandered  sociably  arm-in-arm 
along  the  margin  of  tho  Thames:  :ind 
roronct,  pen.  brush,  throat  of  priceless 
value  and  lithesome  limbs  all  joined, 
;i midst  rich  illuminations  and  feux  de 
Bengale,  in  one  grande  ronde  of  unre- 
stricted hilarity  and  enjoyment."  The 
late  Henry  Russell  tried  to  do  something 
of  this  sort  during  his  reign  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House. 

Chorley.  an  austere  soul,  said  that' 
Auber's  "Prodigal  Son''  pleased  less,  and; 
deservedly  so,  than  his  "Gustave,"  "in 
spite  of  the  admirable  singing  of  Mme. 
Sontag.  who  did  wonders  with  the  weak 
music  of  her  part.  Not  only  did  the 
biblical  origin  of  the  story  weigh  against 
It  In  England,  but  M.  Scribe's  mistake 
In ',  reproduce  i    the    nreat  .situation  of 


in-law  to  procure  the  Ameiioan  rights 
!  to  the  spectacle. 

"The  foregoing  events  happened  ,  in 
April,  1914.  Mr.  Gest  hastened  to  Ber- 
lin and  learned  from  Mr.  Reinhardt  that 
he  did  not  hold  the  American  rights, 
which  were  vested  in  the  author.  Rich- 
ard Ordynski,  whom  Mr.  Gest  knew 
from  the  days  when  'Sumururi'  flour- 
ished at  the  Casino,  was  then  sought 
out  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Ameri- 
can manager  went  to  Leipsic.  the  au- 
thor's home,  and  purchased  the  Ameri- 
can rights  for  Mr.  Belasco. 

"Mr.  Gest  brought  the  manuscript 
back  with  him  and  Mr.  Belasco  trans- 
lated it.  Then  he  commissioned  Maurice 
V.  Samuels  to  adapt  the  play  for  the 
American  stage.  Mr.  Samuels  is  a  na- 
tive of  Califdrnia  and  a  graduate  of  the 
university  of  that  state  who  has  written 
a  number  of  plays,  one  of  which,  called 
'The  Conflict,'  was  produced  here  in 
1909.  Another  drama,  'The  Florentines,' 
had  attracted  Mr.  Belasco's  attention  to 
him  as  a  dramatist  and  had  convinced 
him  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  make 
the  adaptation. 

Differs  from  Schmittbonn. 
"  'The  Wanderer'  differs  greatly  from 
the  Schmittbonn  drama.  It  follows  only 
the  bare  outline  of  the  original  and  sub- 
stitutes a  much  more  comprehensive 
and  bolder  conception  of  the  Biblicd 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  It  Is  not 
only  about  twice  the  length  and  has 
almost  twice  the  number  of  important 


Sopranos  and  the  mrunj 

Mr.  Jabez  Lilly  writes  apropos  of  the 
performance   of   the   Ninth  Symphony 
last  Tuesday:  "Did  you  ever  hear  the 
1  music  for  the  solo  soprano  well  sung, 
I  or  sung  in  tune?" 

It  is  true  that  Miss  Hempel  was  un- 
tuneful    and    ineffective    on  Tuesday 
i  night.    No  one  would  have  thought  she 
could  have  been  the  noble  dame  in  "Der 
Rosenkavalier,"   whose  singing  was  a 
constant  delight  when  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  last  visited  us.  Per- 
<t  haps  she  was  not  "In  voice";  perhaps 
5  she  wa3  frightened  by  the  vocal  dif- 
ficultias;    for   theN  mast  accomplished 
;  singers  sometimes  have  stage  fright;  the 
«  voice  sticks  in  the  throat;  tho  knees  are 
j  turned  to  water. 

Yes;  we  have  heard  the  ungrateful 
1  music  that  Beethoven  wrote  for  the 
l!  soprano  sung'  admirably  here  by  Mme. 

Clementine  de  Vere-Sapio  in  1899  and 
;  1900.  In  1910  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Hissem  de 
,  Moss  was  well  suited  to  the  music.  Few 
i  sopranos,  attempting  the  task,  "do  a 
j  good  Job,"  to  use  a  favorite  phrase  of 
the  late  Warren  Davenport  when  he 
I  wished  to  be  most  eulogistfe. 


"Hovel"  and  "Hovelling" 

'  As  the  World  Wags: 

"Saint"  in  the  Herald  and  Journal  of 

I  Nov.  17  asked,  apropos  of  woods-dialect 
in  Maine:  "Are  your  readers  familiar 
with  the  words   'deacon-seat,'  'dingle' 

'.and  the  proper  woods-meaning  of  the 

!word  'hovel'?" 

\    Has  this  word  "hovel"  any  relation  to 
>  "hovelling"?  In  the  days  when  the  Eng- 
jlish  channel  was  white  with  the  sails  of 
(sailing  ships,  it  seems  that  the  boatmen 
I  of  Deal  made  a  practice  of  fetching  out 
anchors   and   cables  to  vessels  which 
j  stood  in  need  of  them.   This  was  known 
.as  "hovelling."  and  the  boatmen  were 
'  called  "hovellers."   A  passage  from  one 
'<  of  W.  Clark  Russell's  books,  "Betwixt 
the  Forelands,"  will  serve  to  illustrate 
■  this:    "It  is  indeed  but  starving  work 
,  compared  to  the  kind  of  business  the 
J  boatmen  did  in  the  old  hovelling  times; 
I  when  the  Downs  were  full  of  sailing 
I  ships;  when  cables  were  being  slipped 
for  all  sorts  of  reasons;  when  there  was 
I  a  constant  demand   for  fresh  anchors 
and  chains  from  the  shore.    Steam  has 
almost  killed  this  trade;  at  long  inter- 1 
vals  indeed  tho  services  of  the  hoveller 
are  still  demanded  by  signals  from  the 
sea;  but  the  opportunities  are  too  few  to 
enter  any  longer  as  a  detail  into  the 
catalogue  of  the  breadwinnlng  pursuits 
of  the  Deal  boatmen." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  this  book 
which    was    published    about    18S9,  a 


[the  sailor  believed  that  the  one  mission 

[he  was  called  upon  to  fulfil  was  simply 

[to  do  his  'bit'  and  no  more." 

CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND. 
"Hovel"  first  of  all  meant  an  open 
Ished,  an  outhouse  for  sheltering  cattle,!   fashioned  swallow-tail  military  coat." 
[a  receptacle  for  grain,  tools,  coal,  wood, 


finish. When  a  coat  skirt  was  buttoned 
bark  for  use  when  a  man  was  on  horse- 
back, the  two  lower  corners  of  the  skirt 
were  buttoned  tog-ether.  A  survival  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  slashing's  or  facings  of 
contrasting-  color  on  the  skirt  of  the  old- 


etc.  It  had  other  meanings,  as  a  stack 
of  corn,  a  conical  building-  enclosing  a 
porcelain  oven  or  kiln,  the  hood  of  a 
smith's  forge,  the  bumps  on  the  top  of 
a  whale's"  head,  a  nose-bag.  a  finger 

•tell  etc  The  hoveller.  to  whom  Capt ■  ■  jvolume  of  Edward  Rowl and  Sill's  prose.    Symphony.    It  is  not  e'asy  to  believe 

Brassbound  refers,  was  an  unlicensed    |     ,  ...   _       .     _   ..     ..    .     < _t  *ir, _  !  _  7_  _1  _ «.   „  «m 

especially   on  the 

the  closing  paragraph  Mr.  Sill  illustrates 


E.  R.  Si  11*8  Illustration. 

j  As  the  World  Wags : 

A  highly  illuminating  chapter  on  the 
[use  of  "shall"  and  "will"  Is  founfl  in  the 


The  first  movement  is  a  tuneful  and 
brisk  allegro;  in  the  second  a  simple 
folk-tune  is  varied  skilfully;  the  strong-  , 
ly  rhythmed.  Scherzo— Dr.  Muck  Is  a  j 
master  of  rhythm— was  a  pretty  oboe  I 
aolo  In  the  trio,    which    Mr.    Longy  j 
played  delightfully.   The  finale,  with  Its  ; 
cheerful  hunting  calls,  has  an  unex- 
pectedly gentle  ending. 

Dr.  Muck,  always  fortunate  in  his 
reading  of  Haydn's  -symphonies,  gave  a 
remarkable  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
cerpts  from    Berlioz's   great  dramatic 


9 


I  pilot    or  boatman 

jKentish    coast;   also    a    boatman  who 
[went  out  40  wrecks  for  plunder.  R.  M. 
]  Ballantyne,  whoso  books  delighted  our 
[hoy-hood,    said   that   In   old   times  the 
[owners  of  nauticul  huts  dwelt  In  them, 
|  hence  the  name   "hoveller,"   but  this 
[derivation  is  considered  doubtful.  A 
[bargeman  who  tow3  barges  was  some- 
times called  a  hoveller,  and  in  the  ISth 
century  a  hoveller  carried  fresh  pro- 
1  visions    to    ships.    To    hovel    was  to 
j  render  aid  for  payment  to  distressed 
i  vessels.    Will  not  "Saint"  explain  his 
allusion    to    "dingle."     We  associate 
"dingle"   with  Lavengro   and  peerless 
I  Isopel  Berners.   The  only  "deacon-seat" 
I  we  know  is  a  long  settee  in  a  log 
|  cabin.    The  settee  is  cut  from  a  single 
|log    "On  the  Dingle"  in  English  dialect 
|means  "on  credit.    "Dingle" 'in  Scotch 
sans  a  group.— Ed. 

7  "j<7 

The  London  Chronicle  published  this 
|  quatrain: 

VTILHKTM  TO  VOX  BEIX)W. 
See  the   Kaiser's  message.  "... 
|  under  your  command    .    .  .'* 

But  little  rest  I  know. 
My  fn.iiinsr  faith  In  Von  above 
Now  rests  on  von  Below.        A.  W. 

"Females"  and  J.  F.  Cooper. 

As  the  World  Wags:  Before  discus- 
sion of  the  use  of  the  word  "female""  la 
allowed  to  lapse,  will  you  not  give  us  a 
statistical  study  of  its  occurrence  In 
Cooper's  novels?  B.  C  H 

Wellesley. 

We  have  received  several  Interesting- 
letters  about  the  use  and  th>  abuse  of 
"female."    one  of  them  explains  Mme. 
Yvette  Gullbert's  objection  to  the  word. 
The  letters  will  be  published  soon.  Now  \ 
for  our  old  and  esteemed  friend.  James 
Kenlmore     Cooper.     E.   C.   H.'s     note  ' 
brings  to  mind  a  passage  in  the  excel- 
lent essay  on  Cooper  by  Mr.  John  Macy, 
who  says  much  in  eight  papers.  "Cor*  1 
and  Alice  arc  racing  with  death!    It  is 
on  exciting  race  which  any  full-blooded 
person   will   follow,   must   follow,    fas-  p 
cinated  to  the  end.    The  sophisticated 
reader  condescends  to  watch  It,  id  en-  \ 
snared  with  the  interest  of  It  ail.  and 
then,     suddenly.     Cooper     Calls  his 
heroines  'distressed  females.'    That  Is 
almost  fatal;  Illusion  wavers;  but  the 
sensitive  spectator  grits    his  teeth,  re- 
covers and  continues  to  watch.  Cooper  L 
gets  him  and  holds  him  in  spite  of 
everything.    Meanwhile  'distressed  fe-  • 
males'  has  not  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  boyf  Cooper  may  call  the  ladies 
anything  he  likes  so  long  as  he  does  not 
leave  to  doubt  as  to  who  they  are  and  , 
what  is    happening  to  them;  and  he 
never  leaves  any  such  doubt."    Would  I 
that  wo  could  now  read  Cooper's  novels 
as  we  read  them  In  our  boyhood,  when 
Natty  Bumppo  was    as  well  known  to 
.  Jfs  Burt   Lyman.    the   village  con- 
stable,   Deacon    Wllllston.    or  J.  H 
towle,     who  sold     watches,  jewelry 
marbles,  spectacles,  toys  and  fireworks. 
Wo    first  knew    tho  r^atherstocklng 
series  in  an  edition  for  boys.    Later  we 
read  even  "Uonel  Lincoln"  and  "The  ! 
rnuinbearcr."    Today  we  know  Cooper  1 
MUMy      through     Bret     Harte  and 
j  niekeray,    whoso    burlesques    arc    a  j 
lelignt.    Here    Is   only    one    of  many 
tuches     In     Thackeray's  "Stars 
•Stripes"     by     tho     author  of 


| under  the  title  "A  Private  Letter."    In  'ithat  this  music  is  nearly  80  years  old. 

jThe  "Queen  Mab"  Scherzo  might  have 


l  the  distinction  he  has  so  carefully  ex- 
plained, as  follows:  "You  will  always 
jenjoy  writing,  and  I  shall  always  enjoy 
reading  your  stories ;  indeed,  you  shall 
go  on  writing  them,  and  I  will  go  on 
reading  them,  even  though  you  should 
j  not  use  'would'  as  you  should,  or  as 
you  would  if  you  should  use  'would'  and 
'should'  as  Shakespeare  or  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  would."  F!  L.  M. 

i  Taunton- 


J  "Differ  from"  and  "Differ  with." 
I  As  the  World  Wags: 
I  Webster's  Dictionary  says  that  "to  ex- 
Jpress  divergence  of  opinion  either  'differ 
jwith'  or  'differ  from'  may  be  used,"  but 
Ithat,  "to  express  unlikeness,  'differ  from' 
■alone  is  used."    That  dictionary,  It  is 

■  thus  seen,  does  not  agree  with  Richard 

■  Grant  White  in  tabooing  the  use  of 
I  "differ  from"  to  express  a  difference  of 
I  opinion  between  persons  when  they  are 

in  the  presence,  or  the  constructive  pres- 
jence,  of  each  other.  As  there  is  no  case, 
(according  tq  that  dictionary,  in  which 
1  "differ  from"  cannot  properly  be  used— 
though  It  says  that  in  certain  cases  the 
alternative  use  of  "differ  with"  Is  also 
proper— I  move  that  the  editor  of  As  the 
jWorld  Wags,   assuming  functions  an- 
ialogous  to  those  of  the  French  Academy, 
(stamp  "differ  from"  with  the  Imprimatur 
;lof  his  approval  and  request  that  "differ 
■with"  he  tabooed  by  all  future  contribu- 
tors to  his  department. 

INTERMITTENT  READER. 
I  Brookllne. 

MISS  EVELYN  JEANE  GIVES 
RECITAL  AT  STE1NERT  HALL 

Soprano  Assisted  by  Charles  De 
Mallly  and  Malcolm  Lang. 
Miss  Evelyn  Jeane,  soprano,  assisted 
by  Charles  De  Mallly,  flutist,  and  Mal- 
colm Lang,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  last 
evening  at  Stelnert  Hall. 

Miss  Jeane  has  a  fine  voice,  dramatic 
i  In  quality  and  of  good  range.  She  shows 
signs  of  careful  training  and  Intelligent 
.study.    In  Bach's  "Blst  Du  Bet  Mir" 
land  Handel's  "Sleep,  Why  Dost  Thou 
Leave  Me?"  as   In  other  songs,  she 
'displayed   an    excellent   knowledge  of 
I  phrasing  and    skilful    management  of] 
breath.    Certain  songs  as  Fourdrsin's 
I  "L'Oasis,"  "Le  Paplllon"  and  "Carna-  | 
Ival"  were  beyond  her  present  reach  as 

■  an  Interpreter,  for  she  does  not  yet 
[think    for  herself    or  express  herself 

emotionally  with   authority.    Nor  are 

•  Leroux's  "Le  Nil"  or  Hue's  "Solr  Palen" 
\  for  one  fresh  from  the  schoolroom.  But 
I  Miss  Jeane  Is  young.    Later,  no  doubt, 
1  she  will  voice  the  text  of  songs  with 
greater  subtlety  and  understanding;  she 
will  Improve  her  diction  in  French  and 
German.    Thus  she  will  give  pleasure 
in  songs  that  are  not  merely  of  a  frank 
nature,  but  have  a  deeper  significance. 

Mr.  De  Mallly,  the  admirable  flutist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  gave 


been  written  yesterday  by  an  ultra 
modern;  that  is,  if  any  composer  of  this 
school  were  the  genius  to  imagine  the 
music  and  then  express  it  in  orchestral 
speech.  There  has  been  no  fairy  music 
i  like  this  before  or  since  Berlioz  was  mad 
jover  the  Irish  actress,  Harriet  Smith- 
son.  The  fairies  of  Weber  and  Men- 
delssohn are  gross  and  heavy-footed 
'creatures  in  comparision  with  Queen 
!Mab.  The  inherent  fanclfulness  of  the 
Scherzo  was  more  fully  revealed  by  the 
fine  performance  of  the  orchestra  than 
ever  before  at  these^concerts.  There 
are  pages  of  the  Garden  Scene  that  are 

•  of  surpassing,  intimate  beauty,  but  one 
wishes  that  Berlioz  had  not  been  so 
prolix  in  his  love-making.  After  the 
romantic  soliloquy  of  Romeo,  which  Mr. 
Longy  played  as  only  he  can  play  his 
instrument.  Dr.  Muck  succeeded  in  free- 
ing the  music  for  the  Festival  at  Capu- 
let's  house  from  the  suspicion  of  a  cer- 
tain vulgarity,  especially  In  the  dance 
theme.  A  remarkable  performance,  we 
repeat;  a  tribute  to  the  genius  without 
whose  invention,  imagination  and  mar- 
vellous sense  of  instrumentation,  suc- 
ceeding composers,  however  famous 
their  names,  would  have  had  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  with  tears  and 
tribulation. 

Miss  Garrison  was  pleasantly  remem- 
bered by  her  appearance  as  Oscar  in  "Un 
Ballo  in  Maschera,"  when  that  Bostonian 
opera  was  performed  here  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. Yesterday  she  sang  the  suave 
aria  of  Mozart  that  was  once  a  favorite 
with  Mme.  Melba.  Her  other  selection 
was  the  exceedingly  difficult  air  from 
Strauss's  "Ariadne  on  Naxos."  In  which 
iZerblnetta  makes  startling  confessions 
concerning  her  own  character,  and  glo- 
ries In  her  fickleness  and  consequent 
freedom  In  her  relations  with  men.  The 
aria  Is  strange,  almost  Incredible;  now 
Italian  and  now  Teutonic,  now  In  grand 
opera  manner  and  now  In  sparkling 
operetta  vein,  with  a  dazzling  pyro- 
technlcal  display,  accompanied  by  a  lit- 
tle orchestra  and  a  piano  most  ingenious- 
ly employed.  Miss  Oarrlson  won  the 
audience  by  her  pure  and  light  voice,  by 
the  charm  of  her  sustained  song,  by 
Uhe  ease  with  which  she  triumphed  over 
appalling  difficulties,  and  by  her  modesty 
|and  grace. 

.  The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
;  The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
!  will  Include  Rachmaninoff's  Symphony 
I  In  E  minor  No.  2,  and  the  Overture, 

•  Nocturne  and  Scherzo  from  Men- 
delsohn's  muslo   for    "A  Midsummer 

j  Night's  Dream." 


"Romeo  and  Juliet"  Feature 
Delightful  Concert. 


nd 


J™*  }*Bt  ot  the  Mulligans."  Louis 
XVI.  offers  Tatua.  the  Indian,  a  decora- 
lion.  Tatua  looks  scornfully  at  the 
as.  VI  will  give  it  to  one  of  my 
taws  he  said  'The  papooses  in  my 
k*fa  will  piay  with  it.  come.  Medicine, 
falua  w  11  go  and  drink  fire-water';  and 
shouldering  his  carabine,  he  turned  his 
broad  back  without  ceremony  upon  the 
monarch  and  his  train,  and  disappeared 

l°r^uHef0t  ",?,wa,ks  °'  the  garden. 
Franklin  found  him  when  his  own  in- 
tery1Cw  with  the  French  Chief  Magis- 
trate was  over;  being  attracted  to  the 
spot  where  the  chief  was.  by  the  crack 
of  h  s  well-known  rifle.    He  wag  laugh- 

.  ,  .n.U,et  Wa>-  He  had  a*101  the 
Colonel  of  the  Swiss  Guards  through  his 
cockade."  Three  days  afterward  Frank! 
Iln  and  Tatua  sailed  from  Brest  on  "the 
gallant-  frigate  the  'Rcpudlator.'  "-Ed! 

Those  Back  Buttons. 
Mr.  Power  S.  Mooney.  merchant  tailor 
of  Augusta,  lie,  writes  to  us: 

"The  buttons  at  the  back  of  the  waist 
of  a  coat  were  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting a  sword  belt,  and  have  survived 
because  they  give  a  finish  to  a  part  of 
—  coat  where  Joining  seams  need  some 


New  York-  by  her  appearing  as  George 
Sand  In  a  play  by  Philip  Moeller,  wnoj 
introduces  the  Musset  family.  Buloz  of 
"the  famous  magazine,  Liszt,  Chopin, , 
Heine,  and  Dr.  Pagello.  who  was  a! 
cause  of  the  rupture  between  Georgej 
luch  pleasure  by  his  playing  in  "Lei         A,fred  de  Musset. 

Nil"  and  "Solr  Palen."   j]        assuming  this  part,  she  was  great- 

'    «.       h    i        „  ~j  _    ly  daring,  for  there  Is  not  the  slightest 

"The  Chase    by  Haydn,  and  en  Mps 

Flske  and  George  Sand,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  see  how  any  skill  in  "make-up"  could' 
lend   Illusion.     Becky  Sharp,  yes;  andj. 
even  as  Tess,  Mrs.  Flske  caused  one 
to   forget  tho  descriptions  of  Hardy's' 
heroine  In  Uie  flesh.    George  Sand  was 
rather  short  and   stout.     She   had  a'j' 
sensual  mouUu    Her  eyes  were  black,  ' 
wonderful,  reminding  Edouard  Grenier- 
or  unpolished  marble  and  velvet;  but* 
they  were  "a  little  too  close  together" 
Grenkr  also  says  that  her  nose  was 
thick  and  not  very  well  shaped  Yet 
she  had  a  wonderful  Power  .over 'men  l 
There  is  a  long  list  of  men  who  were 
her  lovers:    Sandeau..  Musset.  Pagello  ' 
Bourses.     Leroux,     Mallenlle.     ChoP  n' 
tlVi "ner:but  h«  UW.  not  like  her  .nd* 
oihe     in  the  catalogue.    Mr.  Huneker  * 
reminds  us  that  even  President  Thiers 
Son  w?,d  t0  k',SS  her'  and  her 

if  wV,  ?r  '  'y  Xvay  wne»  wproved." 
"„«  ♦■  .      Merimee  that  once  knew  her 

as  thin  as  a  nail  and  black  as  a  mole" 
«£L    ..  ^  a^tomed  to  making  dk  ; 

ve^Teautlfu?^    M"8Set  ««°u£t  heV. 
*«.ry  oeautifur.-  "brown,  pale,  dull-eom  . 

Plexioned  with  reflections  as  of  bronze 

;Zn  St'ik,,n*ly  l*.rge-eyed  like  an  T-' 

J},"-    "elne  wrote  an  elaborate  descrln  > 

l^°n...°.f  he£  decl«-d  her  a  distinguish1 


were  small.  Let  other'  contemporaries 
describe  the  charms  of  her  bosom.  I  con- 
fess my  Incompetence.  The  rest  of  her 
bodily  frame  seems  to  he  somewhat  too 

i  ftout'  at  least  too  short.   Only  her  head 

;  bears  the  Impress  of  Ideality.  •-  •  » 
She  is  as  beautiful  as  the  Venus  of  Mllo  • 
she  even  surpasses  the  latter  In  many. 

|  respects:  She  is,  for  instance,  very  much 

I  younger." 

'I    There    is    a   spiteful    description  of 
Ueorge  Sand  in  the  amusing  Memoirs  of 
J  Mme.  Judith,  th-3  actress.   According  to 
3  her,  Mme.  Sand  was  a  very  ugly  woman 
1  at  the  ago  of  43,   and  Mme.  Judith 
I  doubted  whether  she  was  ever  good-' 
looking.    She  admitted  that  her  black 
eyes  were  remarkable,  "but  their  beauty  . 
did  not  compensate  for  the  vulgarity  of 
j  her  whole  person,   "She  was  very  dirty 
i  Her  hair,   which  had   remained  very 
1  brown,  was  as  greasy  as  any  gypsy's  on 
i  the  highway.    Her  dress  was  shabby 
)  She  lacked  feminine  grace.    "Before  I 
saw  her  close,  I  had  Imagined  an  ideal 
portrait,    modelled    on    her  romantic 
heroines,     Indiana,     Valentine,  Leila, 
Edmee,  supple  amazons.   Energetic,  but 
graceful;  women  at  once  nervous,  sen- 
|  sual,  poetic   I  admired  her  fervently;  X 
:  was  her  adorer.    My  sympathy  attrib- 
uted to  her  features  almost  celestial 
\  How  I  was  disillusionized." 

Mme.  Judith  first  saw  Mme.  Sand  at 
the  rehearsals  of  her  play,  "Le  Roi  at-, 
tend!"  "She  conducted  the  rehearsals 
sitting  astride  a  chair  in  the  wings,: 
and  at  times  stretched  one  of  her  legs' 
on  a  chair  in  front  of  her.  She  smoked 
a  pipe,  a  cutty,  well  blackened,  and 
puffed  clouds  of  smoke."  And  that's  my 
divine  Leila!" 

George  Sand  Is  not  the  only  woman 
savagely  attacked  in  these  Memoirs. 
'  No.  it  is  not  easy  to  think  of  Mrs. 
Kiske  calling  'George  Sand  vividly  to 
mind.  AVo  regret  to  say  the  New  York 
critics  differed  concerning  the  merits  of  , 
her  performance.  The  Times  said:  "She 
even  smoked  a  black  cigar  as  if  It  were' 
the  breath  of  life  to  her."  The  Evening 
Post  said  she  smoked  a  cheroot,  and 
hinted  that  it  might  have  keen  faked. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  sixth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  orchestral 
pieces  were  Haydn's  Symphony,  "The 
Chase,"  and  tho  Scherzo,  Garden  Scene  j 
and  Ball  at  Capulefs  House  from , 
Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Sym- 
phony. Miss  Mabel  Garrison  sang 
"L'amero"  from  Mozart's  'II  re  Pas- 
tore"  (violin  obbllgato  by  Mr.  Wltek)  and 
Zerblnetta's  aria  from  Richard  Strauss's 
"Ariadne  on  Naxos"  (first  time  In  this 
city). 

The  concert  was  an  unusually  In- 
teresting one.  The  Symphony  of  Haydn 
Is  not  too  familiar;  it  Is  In  his  sprlght- 
llest  manner  not  too  naive  in  its  sim- 
plicity, gay  and  frank;  and,  crowning 
merit,  the  movements  are  short.  Alex- 
andre Gullroant  once  said  to  us,  hear- 
ing a  mass  of  Haydn's,  at  the  Trinite 
In  Paris,  that  every  page  of  Haydn's  ' 
music  showed  the  ripe  and  sure  musi- 
cian. This  symphony  was  written  for 
the  pleasure  of  Prince  Esterhazy.  to 
celebrate  his  return  from  a  journey.  To 
please  him  the  more.  Haydn  used  for 
the  finale  the  Introduction  to  the  third 
*ct  of  an  opera  which  the  prince  liked 
greatly,  one  of  Haydn's  operas,  long 


forgotten.  The  finale  with  its  hunting 
I  music  gives  the  name  to  the  Symphony. 


"2^Ji5i  H?  even  snld  that  her  nose  wa= 
an  ordinary  straight  nose,  "neither  an 
emancipated  aquiline  nose  nor  a  witty 
'uue  snub  nose."  The  • 


nose."  The  "somewhat  hane- 
underllp  betrays  fatigued  sensual- 

Her   shoulders  were 
magnificent.  H 


The  latest  London  Journals  received, 
as  wo  write,  are  dated  Nov.  B-8.  The 
;  Times  describes  "Brewster's  Millions" 
(The  Queen's  Theatre,   Nov.  4).  as  a 
J' " 'rattling'  play  with  brief  intervals  of' 
J  sentiment  between  the  rattles.  Brews-^ 
I  tcr's  efforts  to  spend  his  money  by  the  ' 
I  appointed  date  are  all  made  fortissimo 
I,  and  prestissimo,  with  positive  yelllngsi 
J  at  the  telephone  and  frantic  rushes  of* 

all  and  sundry  through  the  innumerable 
1  doors  with  which  rooms  In  such  playsl 
I  seem  oddly  prbvldcd.    True,  there  Is  a 
1  yacht  scene,  where  doors  are  Infrequent*! 
]  and  the  telephone  non-existent,  but,  to 
I  compensate  us,  thero  is  louder  yelling 
I  than  ever  between   skipper  and  crew, 
I  drowned  only  In  the  very  loudest  "fury 
I  of  the  elements."  And  there  Is  Mr.  PercyB 
|  Hutchison,  the  most  rattling  of  rat-fl 
|ilcrs.  yet  with  a  businesslike  attention^ 
I  to  the  vibrato    in  his  voice  when  he  Istj 
I  required    to    sentimentalize    over  hlsff 
I  grandfather  or  his  mother  or  his  sweet-t? 
I  heart."    W^  regret  that  Mr.  Walkleyj; 
[does  not  take  our  approved  American^ 
f  Plays  seriously. 

Beerbohm  Tree  left  property  of  then 
cross  value  of  f 44,083,  of  which  £39.515  \sfi 
net  property.  He  had  already  provldedfi 
for  his  wife  and  children  by  settlement,  i 
but  ho  bequeathed  his  household  effectsfij 
and  £300  to  his  wife,  and  the  residue  ofS 
the  property  in  various  trusts  for  mem-™ 
bers  of  bis  family.  Max  Beerbohm, y'' 
his  half-brother.  Is  one  of  the  executors,  li 
*o  Sir  Herbert  had  forgiven  him  for  hlsij 
beginning  an  article  in  the  Saturday!! 
Review:  "I  have  a  brother  who  once£| 
was  in  actor." 

Ellen   Terry   chose    the   buck-basket  n| 
scene  in  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  fortv 
licr  first  appearance  at  the  Coliseum, 
Now  3.     "Miss  Terry  never  made  a 
•bogey  of  Shakespeare,  but  always  re-.J1 
veiled  In  him  as  a  funny  man.  and  at 
reM  dramatist." 

Tt  appears  that  W.  H.  Kendal.  who«~ 
died  on  Nov.  6,  had  suffered  badly  forfv' 
some  time  from  asthma.    He  had  prac- 
tic-ally  retired  from  active  work  slnceiA 
190S. 

New  plays:  "The  Gipsy  Trail."  a  ro-jS 
mantic  comedy  by  Robert  Housum.  Wll-B 
mlng-ton,  Del.,  Nov.  10;  "Among  ThoseH 
Present."  a  gentleman-crook  play.  byfT 
£arry  Evans  and  Walter  C.  Percivai.W; , 
Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  12;  "What's  YourJ&* 
Husband  Doing?"  farce  (by  George  V.(!&> 
HfJbart,  Atlantic  City,  Nov.  5.    Mr.  Bo-XiS 
•lascu  will  produce  about  Christmas  aOT 
hew  play  for  Frances  Starr.    A  trans- jfi-'l 
lr.tlon  of  "Alsace"  by  Gaston  Larouxfcl 
|  and  Camllle  Dreyfus  will  be  produced  inSja 
N<  w  York  this  season.    Rejane  was  theft"' 
[heroine  in  Pari*.   Alan  Dale's  "Madonna f  ~ 
jof  the  Future, •■  will  be  brought  out  ln$ 
New  York  about  Christmas  time.  "OverfS 
|the  Top."  a  musical  comedy  hy  Barthol-  V 
om;i<;   and   Romberg  was   produced  atjLi 
N.  v.    Haven,    Ct..    Nov.    ro.  Dorothy 
Donnelly   produced   "Six   Months'  Op-«? 
««n."  a  comedy  by  Aneella  Anslee,  on 
Nov.  21  at  Providence.  R.  L.  "The  mar-ij  - 
row  of  flic  comedy  lies  in  sex  revelations  I  I 
and  tl»'  inherent  oppositions  of  the  malflBB 
atij  female  minds.    But  not  once  docs  • 
action  descend  to  physiological  lev- .'• 

,'lwyn  &  Co.,  In  view  of  the  falling 
In  theatre  attendance  brought  about  >  V 
the  10  per  cent,  war  tax  announced  N*J 
terday  that  they  would 'assume  the  ;' 


beautiful, 
"is.  hands,  feet 


10 


BN»w  York  T'i      .  N>" 

i  |    Maud  Allan  danced  asaln  In  London  on 

I  Oot.  SI  at  the  St.  Martin's  Theatre.  The 
|'  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  this  to  say:  "It  is 

II  not  'only  that  Miss  Maud  Allan's  own 
I  dancing  ia  just  as  beautiful  and  as  true 
|  I  nature-poetry  as  It  was.  The  conditions 
I  are  Improved,  the  wholo  purpose  deep- 
|  ened  und  purified.    We  have  no  vulgar 

I  Salome'  dance — expedient,   perhaps,  in 

I  the  old  days,  to  catch  publicity.  There  is 
no  ne-d  to  truckle  now  to  the  taste  of  a 

II  mixed  "variety'  audience.  The  little 
*|  theatre  Itself  breathes  an  atmosphere  of 
II  cholceness— the     little  gray-curtained 

stage  where  nil  is  'placid  and  perfect'; 
the  good  music  well  played,  the  audience 
I  of  quiet.    Intelligent,   well  bred  people, 
I  capable  of  art.     In  such  environment 
si  Miss  Allan  could  give  her  best,  and  she 
11  did. 

"Even  as  It  was.  one  doubts  if  the  new 
I  dances— the  'Marseillaise,'  with  its  red- 
||  robed  horrlficatlon.  and  the  'Indian  Love 
||  Tale,'  with  Its  Incense  before  the  im- 
|  passive  Buddha— were  anything  like  so 
|  true  to  the  Maud  Allan  Ideal  as  the  sim- 
f\ pier  and  more  familiar  things.  Dramatic 
|]  elaboration — even  dramatic  expression — 

does  not  suit,  the  barefoot  method  nearly 
I  so  well  as  pure  Joy.  which  Is  the  simplest 
li  thins  in  the  world.    Miss  Allan's  little 

faun  dance  to  Schubert's  'Moment  Mu- 
J  sicale,'  her  'Blue  Danube'  waltz— these 
I  simple  magical  messages  of  flowers  and 
J  streams  were  worth  all  the  labored  dra- 

matic  stuff.  A  dancer  who  can  give  us 
I  the  'thoughts  that  He  tbo  deep  for  tears' 
I  can  afford  to  leave  'poster  scenes'  to 

others."  ^ 


produced,  whether  the  singer  Knows 
anything  of  vocal  mc-hamsm  or  not. 
The  QUallU  of  ihc  mental  concept  de- 
termines the  quality  of  the  tone.  The 
basic  principle  of  singing  Is  freedom  in 
the  expression  of  tlfe  beautiful,    a  . 

These,  are  sayings  of  Mr.  Cllppinger. 
Ills  volume  of  WO  pages  is  an  amplifica- 
tion or  them  with  practical  advice  to 
teachers  and  students.  This  at  least 
may  be  said  of  the  book:  It  Is  not  dull 
reading. 


I  Notes  About 

the  Stage.  Music 
and  Musicians 


Fisk  University,  the  second  largest 
arts  college  for  Negroes  In  the  world, 
has  been  recognized  by  the  bureau  of 
education  at  "Washington  as  one  of  the 
three  Negro  Institutions  that  are  worthy, 
to  be  called  colleges.  It  is  located  at 
Nashville,  Tenn..  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  Negro  population.  The  graduates 
in  large  numbers  enter  the  work  of 
teaching,  42  per  cent,  being  engaged  at 
present  in  the  schools  throughout  the 
South.  Fisk  is  famed  for  its  music.  It 
was  the  home  of  the  world-famed  Ju- 
bilee Singers.  During  the  43  years  since 
they  first  went  out  with  the  melodies  of 
the  slaves,  the  university  has  kept  the 
leadership  in  the  world  of  Negro  music. 
Today  Fisk  is  doing  its  part  for  the 
country  loyally  and  efficiently.  Students 
have  entered  the  government  service. 
Those  remaining  on  the  -campus  are 
drilling-,  studying  and  saving  that  their 
country  may  win  the  war  for  democracy. 


"The  Head  Voice  and  Other  Prob-| 
:  lems:  Practical  Talks  on  Singing"  by 
D.  A.  Cllppinger  of  Chicago  is  pub- 
lished by  Oliver  Ditson  Company.  Mr. 
Clippinger  believes  that  voice  training! 
is  much  simpler  and  less  involved  than  | 
[  it  is  generally  considered.  "I  am  con- 
I  vinced  that  far  too  much  is  made  of 
the  vocal  mechanism,  which  under 
normal  conditions  always  responds 
automatically.  Beautiful  tone  should 
be  the  primary  aim  of  all  voice  teach-  [ 
ing,  and  more  care  should  be  given  to 
forming  the  student's  tone  concept  than 
to  that  of  teaching  him  how  to  control 
his  throat  by  direct  effort.  The  con- 
trolling power  of  a  right  idea  is  still 
much  underestimated.  The  scientific 
plan  of  controlling  the  voice  by  means 
of  mechanical  directions  leaves  un- 
touched the  one  thing  which  prevents 
ita  normal,  automatic  action,  namely 
tension.  But  some  one  inquires,  'If  the 
student  is  singing  with  rigid  throat 
and  tongue  would  you  say  nothing  about 
]  it?*  I  would  correct  it,  but  not  by 
telling  him  to  hold  hl3  tongue  down. 
A  relaxed  tongue  is  always  in  the  right 
place,  therefore  all  he  needs  to  learn 
about  the  tongue  is  how  to  rplax  it. 

•  •  •  The  tone  is  the  thing,  and  how 
■  it  sounds  is  what,  determines  whether 
lit  is  right  or  wrong.    And  so  we  come 

back  to  the  ear,  which  is  the  taste. 

•  •  •  If  a  voice  is  ruined,  the  ear 
of  the  teacher  is  directly  responsible." 

The  chapters  fire  entitled  Voice 
Placing,  The  Head  Voice,  A  General 
Surrey  of  the  Situation.  Hints  on  Teach- 
ing, The  Nature  and  Meaning  of  Art, 
Singing  as  an  Art,  The  Construction  of 
a  Song.  How  to  Study  a  Song,  Scientific 
Voice  Production.  Voice  Placing  means 
learning  to  produce  beautiful  tone.  It 
has  its  foundation  In  beautiful  tone:  a 
tone  is  something  to  hear,  and  hearing 
is  mental.  It  Is  the  mentality,  not  the 
body  of  an  Individual,  that  is  musical 
or  unmusical.  Teachers  differ  in  taste. 
In  music  the  only  thing  that  Is  cogni- 
zant is  the  mind.  The  teacher,  should 
listen  to  the  voice,  not  look  at  it.  A 
student  will  never  sing  a  better  tone 
than  the  one  he  thinks;  he  will  never 
Sag  a  pure  tone  until  he  has  a  definite 
mental  picture  of  it;  he  must  hear  it 
before  he  can  sinu  it.  An  unworthy 
poem  cannot  be  purified  by  setting  it  to 
music,  no  matter  how  beautiful  the 
music  may  be.  All  6i  the  rules  of 
iliraslne.  like  the-  rules  of  composition. 


\__ 

"The  Interpre- 
ters: a  Play"  by 
George  Ince  has 
been  published  In 
London  by  Con- 
stable. The  Pnll  Mall  Gazette  says  of 
it:  "Mr.  Ince's  drama  of  industrial, 
unrest  and  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  though  good  enough 
as  propaganda,  Is  not  a  very  actable 
play;  there  is  too  much  talk  in  it 
and  too  little  movement.  The  plot  Is 
simple.  Thero  is  a  strike  ,and  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
firm  concerned  pledges  herself  to  marry 
a  local  agitator  provided  he  stops  the 
strike  und  by  her  folly  brings  down 
upon  her  the  anger  of  the  girl  to -whom 
the  man  has  'been  engaged.  In  the  end 
the  man  falls  and  all  comes  right,  the 
strike  being  ended  by  a  compromise. 
The  characters  talk  at  great  length,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  scen:s,  notably 

wlien  the  natural  coarseness  of  the  la-  - 
bor  leader's  love  making  outrages  thr  J 
would-be  'interpreter'  of  class  to  class,  j 
and  when  the  directors  meet  to  discuss  1 
the  compromise  and  a  pompous  ass  is  | 
subdued  by  a  letter  from  a  great  politi- 
cal personage.    Mr.  Ince  Is  not  iiulte 
Just  to  labor,  but  as  he  pillories  the 
worst  aspect  of  capital  perhaps  the  ac- 
count is  squared." 

j-  Leo  Ditrichsteln  appeared  ki  the  first 
^performance  in  this  country  of  "Tlffe 
■  King"  ("Le  Rol"),  by  Caillavet,  Flers 
ft  and  Arene.  at  Cleveland.  Nov.  5. 

A  very  Interesting  and  useful  diction- 
ary of  the  archaic  terms  and  curious  lit- 
erary, historical,  or  folk  allusions  found 
In  Shakespeare's  plays  is  being  issued  by 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Baker,  the  borough  libra- 
rian of  Taunton.  Mr.  Baker  is  himself 
the  compiler  of  this  dictionary,  which  is  r 
issued  in  parts,  each  part  dealing  with  j 
'  a*  separate  play  and  being  complete  in  t 
itself.  The  price  ranges  from  Is.  3d.  to 
2s.,  according  to  th£  size  of  th»-particu- 
lar  number.  In  addition  to  the  diction- 
ary proper,  there  is  to  eftch  play  an  In- 
troductory synopsis,  with  notes  on  the 
origin  of  the  story,  if  known,  and  in 
some  cases  appendices  giving  very  full 
details  of  the  source  to  which  the  dra- 
matist turned  for  his  plot.  Many  of  the 
parts  are  already  published,  and  a  pros- 
pectus may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  author.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
[  Tom  McNaughton,  who  will  have  a 
prominent  part  in  a  new  piece  to  be  pro- 
duced in  London  on  Nov.  25,  has  -  not 
played  in  England  for  upwards  of  seven 
years. 

•■  The  death  of  Carona  Riccardo  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  15,  attracted  lit- 
tle attention,  yet  she  was  once  a  favor- 
ite actress.   About  32  years  ago  she  left 

!  the  stage  when  she  married  Chief  Sil- 
ver Tongue,  an  Indian,  whom  she  met 
in  vaudeville.  She  had  been  leading 
woman  with  Wilson  Barrett  and  Robert 
Mantell.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  in  Daly's  production  of 
"The  Great  Ruby,"  playing  Lady  Gar- 
nett  when  Ada  Rehan,  who  created  the 
part,  left  the  company. 
Al  Jolson  will  be  seen  and  heard  in 


•Sin- 


January  in  a  new  musical  piece, 
bad,  the  Sailor." 

The  London  Times  said  of  "Wild 
Heather."  brought  out  in  London  at  the 
Strand  on  Oct.  25:  "Shalt  she  marry  the 
gentleman  or  the  'man'  As  trie  'man' 
is  a  brawny  labor  leader  who  can  quote 
Browning  by  the  yard,  while  the  gen- 
tleman is  merely  a  bundle  of  nice  man- 
ners, the  issue,  you  say,\  cannot  be 
doubtful.  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  awk- 
ward circumstance  that  .the  lady  is  the 
'man's'  stepmother,  and  'a  man  may  not 
not  marry  his,  etc..,'  even  when  the  first 
marriage  was  a  mere  death-bed  affair 
or  marriage  blanc.  But  the  experienced 
playgoer  awaits  with  confidence  a  last- 
act  revelation  that  the  first  marriage 
was  informal,  and  he  duly  gets  It.  Miss 
Goodall  is  the  lady,  and  Mr.  Lyn  Hard- 
ing the  man,  and  they  do  their  best  for 
what  may  be  indulgently  described  as  a 
remarkably  naive  play." 

Decima  '  Moore,  pleasantly  remem. 
bered  here,  Is  "the  moving  spirit"  In  the 
British  Army  and  Navy  Leave  Club 
which  has  been  opened  at  the  Hotel 
Moderne,  Paris. 

The  film  rights  of  Barrie's  play,  "The 
Admirable  Crichton,"  have  Just  been 
acquired  by  Messrs.  Samuelson.  The 
production  will  be  all-British. 

Lionel  Tertis  at  a  concert  in  London 
Oct.  24  played  Bach's  Chaconne  for  vio- 
lin on  the  viola.  "McEwen's  Chaleur  d' 
Ete'  (but  why  not  have  called  It  'Sum- 
mer in  Arran'— en  Ecosse  soyons  Ecos- 
sals)  lent  a  glamour  to  the  afternoon, 
and  a  tiling  by  SInigaglia  that  sort  of 
piquancy  we  enjoy  when  a  Greek  scholar 
of  reputation  sings  a  comic  song  or -re- 
cites the  Introduction  to  the  Portuguese 
grammar."  'Albert  Sammons,  violinist, 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Tertis  In  this 
concert. 

Victor  Bcnhani  gave  an  unusual  piano 
recital  in  London  Oct.  27.  "He  named 
the  composer  .-and  you  did  the  rest,  so  to 
speak.     lb-   :amed   Chopin,   and  you 


ma  nn. 

Th*  famous  l'as  de  Quatie  danced  in 
is-i;,  .it  Her  Majesty's  Opera  House  by 
Mine.  Taglioni,  Grlsl,  Cerito,  and  Grahn 
will  be  reproduced  at  the  annual  per- 
formance In  aid  of  King  George's  pen- 
sion fund  on  Dec.  14.  "Four  of  the  most 
celebrated  duncers  Of  our  day  will  take 
part." 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  V>— Futurists,  im- 
pressionists and  Jazz  .bands  and  speo-i 
tilrs  must  retire  before  the  new  musical 
onslaught,  for  In  this  city  a  cult  of  mod-" 
ernlsts,    led   by  Mrs.   Ruth  Deardorff- 
j  Shaw,  has  been  discovered.    Two  con- 
t  certs  are  to  be  staged  soon.   One  Is  to 
•  be  given  by  Mrs.   Deardorff-Shaw  for 
1  Leo  Ornstein,   the  famous  pianist,  In 
j  which  the  audience  will  be  made  to  feel 
color  by  hearing  piano  notes. 
I    According    to    Mrs.  Deardorff-Shaw, 
j.dead  notes  are  white.   By  pedal  work 
they  can  be  intensified  to  varying  color 
vibrations.  They  are  far  ahead  of  classic 
music,  she  declares,  and  in  arriving  at 
the  original  compositions,  the  modern- 
ists have  ignored  all  rules  of  harmony 
and  scales  and  go  soulfully  for  the  ef- 
fect.   If  they-  wish  to  produce  a  royal 
purple  scene  and  a  law  of  harmony 
should  Interfere,  they  waive  the  law  of 
harmony.   The  second  event  will  be  a 
perfume  concert,  to  be  given  by  Sada- 
kichi    Hartmann,    Just    returned  from 
Japan.    He  will  give  the  audience  the 
sensation  of  seeing  pictures  and  smell- 
ing odors  through  the  modernist  music. 
The  auditor  does  not  see  color,  but  feels 
it.  When  he  hears  certain  piano  rendl-' 
tions,  he  does  not  see  red,  he  feels  red. 
Other  compositions  make  him  feel  pur- 
ple or  lavender  or  pink.   Some  of  them 
makerhlm  feel  blue.— New  York  World. 

Is  there  a  "bidden  hand"  in  our  mu- 
wlcal  life?  Sometimes  I  think  there 
must  be.  Recently  I  received  a  letter 
from  a.  certain  'band  master,  apropos  of 
my  article  last  week,'  in  which  he  says 
he  entirely  refused  to  play  any  of  what 
he  calls  the  "dug-outs"  I  referred  to 
and  endeavored  to  make  his  programs 
musically  interesting  at  the  seaside  re- 
sort where  his  band  was  a  standing  or- 
der during  the  summer.  At  first,  he 
says,  air  went  well.  But  there  came  a 
time  when,  after  playing  his  first  six 
programs  which  contained  new  matter, 
he  returned  to  his  hotel  to  find  a  note 
from  a  fair  dame  who  was  In  rhapso- 
dies over  the  quality  of  the  band.  But 
she  prayed  for  "The  Rosary"  as  cornet 
solo.    The  request  was  accompanied  by 


x  box  of  excellent  cigars!  There  wad 
nanifestly  nothing  for  it  but  to  play 
'The  Rosary."  My  correspondent  says 
that  this  kind  of  thing  went  on  the 
.vhole  season,  during  which  he  accumu 
lated  "considerably  over  10OO  cigars,  cig- 
arettes by  the  thousand,  seven  cigarette 
cases  and  one  cigar  case!"  Ultimately 
he  found  that  nearly  all  his  colleagues 
in  other  places  had  been  similarly 
treated.  In  spite  of  these  "rewards"  my 
correspondent  thinks  seriously  that  D 
U.  R.  A.  should  be  invoked  to  keep  the 
dug-outs"  out  of.  programs  iust  now 

'  n»nv°T  ]°  yea'u  after  lhe  war!-London 
JJaily  Telegraph. 

Today,  after  27  annual  seasons,  the 
dinner  hour  concerts  begin  again  in  the 
SSL     UPle  Ha!l>    Many  tho««ands  ot 
wou     rhave.  l  eason  for  gratitude  to  Mr. 
I  Z    flr  «aZ?''  for™«r»y  M.  P.  for  Leices- 
I  tei,  for  the  happy  idea  of  founding  these 
concerts  In  50  minutes  a  delightful  pro 
gram  of  music  is  carried  through,  and 
the    appreciation    of    the  audience 
.1  proved  by  the  large  attendance.  At  these 
.  concerts  many  well  known  artists  have 
!  appeared,  including  Mary  Davies.  Charles 
.  Saunders,  Jessie  Huddlesfon,  Alexander 
j  Watson  and  others.    Mr.  Asquith  once 
jchroS.  aUdien«-London1D°a1lye 
Many  a  Sullivan-lover  will  note  with 
Uteres    that  in  the  catalogue  referred 
i  to  is  also  set  down  the  original  MS  of 
!jurPv"  nf  w    the  score  °f    "Trial  'by 
I  „i       ■?,   ^lasner  autograph  letters  the 
sale  will  offer  several  for  which  there 
,|  s  sure  to  be  some  lively  bidding.  There 
I ,s  ,one-  for  instance,  written  from  Trib- 
1  fchen  (May  IS.  1S70)  in  French  to  a  cor- 
respondent,   who    had   apparently  ap- 
pealed to  the  composer  for  what  Mr. 
;Micawber   would    have    called  trifling 
1  temporary  assistance.   And  in  it  he  re- 
ferred to  himself  as  an  artist  without 

i       "f"e    qui  s'est  voue  a  ,a  retraite  et 
I  wt  dans  un  isolement  complet  pour  ter- 
i  miner  un  oeuvre  qui  ne  lui  rapportera 
I  jamais    rien."      That    work    was  the 
■   Ring.'    A  few  months  before,  in  the 
I  now  more  than  ever  historic  year  1S70 
.Wagner  had  written  from  Lucerne  to 
M.  Champfieury,  apropos    the  latter's 
Wounding  of  a  journal.  "L'Imagerie  Nou- 
velle,"  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  "a 
i  step  toward  one  of  his  (Wagner's)  fa- 
1  vorite  hopes— the  fusion  of  the  French 
and  German  spirits."   Clearly  the  "Bay- 
reuth  master"  was    no    seer.— London 
Dally  Telegraph. 

At, a  war  charity  matinee  in  London, 
Oct.    26,    a    topical  interlude 


Emma  Hutchison,  for  29  years  a 
manager  and  producer,  died  in  London 
late  in  October  at  the  age  of  J2;  A 

slater  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  she  pro- 
duced plays  of  Jones,  Carton,  Pinero, 
Davies,  Maugham  in  the  provinces, 
and  acted  «in  her  own  companies  until 
10  years  ago. 

Tho  second  part  of  "King  Henry  IV  " 
was  acted  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Theatre, 
London,  the  week  beginning  Oct.  28.  It 
Is  seldom  seen  on  the  stage.  It  is  said 
that  in  old  days  Garrick  and  Kemble 
were  npt  effective  as  the  King,  but 
Macready  succeeded  In  the  revival  on 
July  19,  mi.  on  the  occasion  of  the  cor- 
onation of  George  IV. 

Eve  Lavalliere,  the  celebrated  Parisian 
actress,  has  become  a  nun. 

Tlfo  London  Times  said  of  Herbert 
Howell's  Phantasy  sonata  for  violin, 
produced  Nov.  1,  that  it  lacked  clearness 
and  certainty,  "Every  one  knows  what 
a  sonata  Is;  nobody  knows  what  a 
Phantasy  is  or  ought  to  be,  and  the 
composer  Interpreted  It  on  this  occasion 
as  fantasia,  in  the  sense  of  a  rambling 
and  allusive  style.  This  led  to  one  or 
two  joyous  moments;  but  abstruse 
themes,  an  inadequately  marked  rhythm 
and  the  'Liberty  shades'  of  harmony 
which  are  just  now  In  fashion  do  not  by 
themselves,  at  any  rate  on  a  first  hear- 
ing, offer  any  definite  picture." 

Marguerite  Clark  will  return  to  the| 
speaking  stage  in  a  musical  comedy  to 
be  produced  next  February. 

Richard  Mansfield,  Jr..  took  a  part  at 
short  notice  in  "The  Man  That  Stayed 
at  Home','  at  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  10. 

The  Dramatic  Mirror  says  that  Nance 
ONeil  has  signed  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment to  go  to  Australia  next  June  and 
appear  in  the  Antipodes.    "While  there 
Miss  O'Nell  will  act  in  an  Australian 
production   of   'The  Wanderer,'  which 
j  will  be  done  on  a  scale  not  quite  so 
I  elaborate  as  the  ,blg  production  now  at 
j  the  Metropolitan;  as  it  will  be  plaved  in 
;  ordinary  theatres. " 

,     ROME,  Nov.  19— Senator  Count  San, 
,  Martino,   president  of  the  Lyceum  of 
I  i"  Jrecllia'  a  leading  musical  institution 
'of  Rome,  Is  arranging  for  a  great  con- 
)  cert  entirely  of  nAusic  by  American  com- 
J  posers  to  be  give1!!  at  the  famous  Augus- 
.  teum,  erected  originally  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus  as  a  hiausoleum  for  himself 
and  his  family  ih  the  year  28  B.  C  The 
building  has  now  beeh  transformed  into 
a  magnificent  concert  hall,  where  all  the 
S  greatest  composers  of  the  world  have  I 
been  heard.    Co^int  San  Martino's  idea 
is  that  America;  also  must  show  what 
she  can  do  In  mjjsic.  while  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  a  concert  here  representing 
her  composers  will  be  another  way  to 
.  show  the  close  relation  between  the  two 
countries.    The  count  has  asked  the  co-  , 
operation  of  Ambassador  Page  and  Go-- 
ham  Stevens  Fine,  director  of  the  \mer- 
ican  Academy  of  Rome,  in  the  scheme 
I  the  execution  of  which  is  awaited  with 

general  interest  by  The  Italian  public. —  M 
New  York  Times. 


entitled 

"Moonshine,"  by  Louis  N.  Parker,  was 
I  performed.  "He  contrived  to  bring  10- 
'  gether  some  40  characters  within  the 
brief  space  of  half  an  hour.  This  he 
accomplished  by  choosing  the  platform 
of  the  Piccadilly  Tube  on  the  occasion 
of  a  night  raid  for  the  action  of  his 
pleasant  trifle.  Duke  and  duchess  taxi- 
driver  and  flower-girl,  leading  actor  and 
station-cleaner— you  can  imagine  what 
a  feast  of  fun  a  resourceful  author  like 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Herald: 
An  Amateur  A    magician  who 

,_     .  .  ,    used  to  fuVnish  the 

Magician  and  M  show  ha3  dIs. 

His  Manager  appeared  from  the 
entertainment  field.  He  is  seen  .occasion- 
ally in  an  act  al  the  variety  theatre,  hut 
he  is  no  longer  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys, as  an  exhibition  of  two  hours' 
duration. 

The  first  performer  that  I  can  recall 
In  this  line  is  Sig.  Blitz,  the  wonder  of 
my  cjpildhood.   He  |vasy  an  adept  in  de- 
ceiving the  sight  and  appeared  at  juve- 
nile parties  in  the  homeB  of  our  well-to- 
do  citizens  when  domestic  life  in  Boston 
was  less  sophisticated  than  It  is  today. 
He  had  a  pleasant  way  with  the  young- 
sters in  both  his  public  and  private  ef- 
forts, and  he  had  a  troupe  of  intelligent 
canaries  that  enacted  the  death  of  Mar- 
shal Ney,  with  a  feathered  proficiency 
that  was  astounding  to  youthful  eyes.  It 
Is  over  a  half  century  since  I  saw  him 
last,  and  even   then  more  remarkable 
'  sleight-of-hand  workers  had  come  and 
Vgone — Anderson,  who  had  appropriated 
fihe  title  £iven  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  I 
[called    himself    the    "Wizard    of    tho  f 
J  North"  ;  McAllister,  a  fellow-countryman  I 
(of  the  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy 
twood,  and  Herr  Alexander,  who  appar- 1- 
lently  used  to  light  a  hundred  candles  by  [ 
jthe  discharge  of  a  pistol  in  the  days  | 
when  we  knew  less  of  electricity  than! 
Iwe  do  in  these  more  illuminating  times. 
1  All  the  chums  of  my  boyhood  and 
early  manhood  were  interested  in  leger- 
demain.   One  of  my  comrades,  in  his  I 
zeal  for  the  art,  purchased  the  outfit  of 
a  magician,  who  had  gone^o  seed,  and 
'^startled  me  by  the  announcement  thatl 
he  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  original, 
owner  of  the  plant  and  Intended  to  give! 
public  demonstrations  of  his  skill.  "Will| 
you  help  me?"  lie  asked,  "by  being  my; 
advance  agent?"  testing  my  friendship! 
In  this  way.    I  could  not  resist  his  ap- 
:  peal.,  thotlgh  I  knew  less  of  the  tricks 
of  the- trade  than  blind  men  of  Aurora,! 
lo  steal  a  simile  from  Richard  Lalorl 
'Shiel's  "Evadne." 

*   Ajrid  first  I  was  told  I  must  write  a  . 

,  flreiiminary  announcement.  This  I  didi 
In  the  florid  style  which  eclipsed  In  lan- 1 
guage  all  the  circus  posters  I  had  ever! 
read.  Then  I  was  requested  to  hire  a| 
hall  for  the  opening  performance,  atl 
some  distance  from  homo  surroundings. I 
I  accepted  this  task,  and  armed -wlthl 
a  bundle  of  posters,  secured  the  needed 
place  of  exhibition,  after  assuring  the 


show  ivouM  be  a  good  one  and  fre<i 
[from  all  immoral  suggestions.  "We 
have  been  taken  in  by  so  many  of  you 

travelin'  felicrs,"  he.  said,  "that  I  hev 
my  doubta  about  nearly  the  hull  of  ye. 

but  I'll  trust  you  on  the  strength  of 
jer  face.  It  looks  honest."  So  far  there 
was  no  hitch  In  our  plan3  for  the  enter- 
tainment, and  my  fidus  .Achates  com- 
plimented me  on  my  maiden  achieve- 
ment as  a  business    man.    but,  alas, 
when  we  arrived  at  our  destination  the 
night  before  the  show,  we  found  the 
porter  of  the  hotel,  had  neglected  to 
post  the  bills  that  I  had  left  with  him 
and  the  .sleepy  old  town  was  ,wholly 
Ignorant   of  our  coming.     With  some 
difficulty  we  secured  a  pail  of  paste  and 
two  brushes,  and  in  the  solemn  watches 
of  the  nisht  proceeded  to  decorate  the 
walls  of  various  sections  of  the  town 
with    announcements   which    set  forth 
that  one  of  the  greatest  miracle  work- 
ers of  the  day  was  about  to  display 
bis  marvellous  skill  at  the  T6wn  Hall. 
We  went  to  bed  at  midnight  with  our 
garments    apparently    decorated  with 
fcnowflakes   that   wouldn't    melt  and 
which  retired  in  the  morning  several 
washbowl*  full  of  soap  and  water  to. 
obliterate     But  our  trials  did  not  end 
t!ier<\    When  the  paraphernalia  for  the 
performance  arrived  by  express  it  was 
found    totally   disarranged,   and  many 
hours  had  to  be  spent  In  getting  it  Into 
shape,  so  that,  supperless,  by  night  we 
Were  entirely  played  out,  as  the  saying 
foes,  when  the  time  for  the  beginning 
Of  the  entertainment  arrived.  Contrary 
lo  our  expectations  the  hall  was  crowd- 
•J,  and,  acting     as    treasurer,  I  was 
much  gratified  at  the  receipts.    I  could 
not  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  place 
I  of  performance,  but  from  my  station 
I  near  the  door  I  could  hear  the  young 
■  wizard  reciting  the  "patter"  that  I  euj 
I  written   to  accompany  the  exhibition, 
land  could  hear  an  occasional  laugh' at 
I  Its- humorous  suggestions.    But  this  ap- 
preciation dld_  not  last  long,  for  soon 
I  began  to  hear  distinct  murmurs  of 
Disapprobation  that  grew  louder  as  the 
[evening  advanced,  and  culminate!  In 
the  whole  assembly  rushing  forth  and 
demanding,  one  after  the  other,  that 
their  money  be  returned.    The  shrewd 
I  selectman,  scenting  trouble,  had,  how- 
ever, before  this  secured  the  receipts 
for  the  rent  of  the  hall,  and  I  had  little 
■to   give   the   disturbers   except   a  few 
faint  excuses,  which  were  met  with  tho 
i  Indignant   exclamations,    "jy here's  tbk 
rabbit  that  was  to  be  pulled  out  of  the 
bottle?"— the  poster  had  a  wood  cut,  for 
advertising   purposes   which  suggested 
such  an  act   was  to  take  place— "and 
Where's  the    panorama?"    The  latter 
question  referred  to  the  word  "myrlo- 
drama.  '   I  had  used  In  the  grand-elo- 
quent showbill  without  regard  to  Its 


*he  Opera  Comlque  in  Paris— and  Zer- 
lina?  As  for  Heller,  his  real  name  was 
I  Robert  Palmer.  Mr.  Apthorp  might 
Tiave  spoken  more  warmly  about  his 
piano  playing.  Palmer,  born  at  Canter- 
bury, Eng.,  in  1S33,  studied  music,  and 
when  he  was  It  won  a  scholarship  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London, 
Fascinated  by  the  performances  of  Rob- 
ert Houdln,  he  dropped  music  to  become 
a  magician,  and  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  September,  1832.  Some  say 
that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman;  others,  that  his  first  ap- 
pearance was  at  the  Museum,  Albany, 
He  met  with  no  success,  and  he 
then  went  to  "Washington,  D.  C.  where 
he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a 
church  organist.  He  married  one  of  his 
pupils.  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back 
to  magic.  In  New  York  O860)  he  opened 
Heller's  Hall— he  called  it  Heller's  Salon 
Dlabollque— and  was' eminently  success- 
ful. He  then  went  to  London,  opened 
Poole's  Theatre,  and  he  came  back  to 
New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhi- 
bitions of  his  skill  In  Australia  and 
ijdia.  He  died  at  Philadelphia.  Nov.  28. 
1878.  His  name  stands  very  high  In  the 
Hat  of  magicians.  His  tricks  of  "second 
eight"  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the 
most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  he 
waa  one  of  tne  first  to  use  electricity  as 
a  confederate.  In  his  will  be  instructed, 
his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  aopara-| 
tus.  For  a  long  and  interesting  ex'plana-l 
Hon  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks  setl 
"Magic."  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Mtinn  &\ 
Co..  New  York.  1897).  Heller  was  the1 
Brst  to  play  Beethoven'a  fourth  and 
fifth  piano  concertos  in  Boston  (1864)  - 


My  friend  the  embryo  magician  had 
the  theory  of  ledgerdefrmln  by  heart 
but.  unfortunately,  he  was  wofully  de- 
flc  ii  ut  In  practice,  und  nearly  all  of  his 
pi  I'l.irmances  were  utter  failures.  To  , 
Crown  his  misery,  the  confederate  boy. 
who  was  hidden  on  a  shelf  of  the  per- 
forming table  fell  asleep  before  his  ser- 
vlces  eould  be  utilized.  This  was  my 
Mrsl  and  Inst  appeal. i»'  •  as  an  advance 
iigi  tit.  My  chum  regarded  me  with  a 
sevi  '••  visage  as  if  I  hud  been  the  cause 
of  his  disaster,  and  tho  wary  selectman 
as  he  pocketed  his  cash,  looked  at  mo 
reproachfully  and  ph^:  "Wall,  I  was 
■never  so  Olsapplnted  In  a,  man's  looks 

Hi  Met  was  the  last  of  tho  magicians 
that  1  lecull  as  giving  the  whole  show. 
Hi  performed  at  the  hall  at  the  cornef 
of  L'hauney  and  Summer  streets  where 
the  Buckley  Brothers  onee  held  sway. 
He  wii.s  a  •  lever  pianist  and  might  have  [ 
been  a  better  one,  the  late  W.  K.  Ap- 
thorp was  wont  lo  say,  if  ho  possessed 
the  patience  to  develop  his  natural  -tal- 
ent.   R.  H.  T'.  Kingston  was  hi*  advance 
in,u  h      ■  i.'  a  singularly  effi- 
cient one.      ii      irierw'.nrd     acted  lit  l| 
like  capacity    for    Charles  F.  Browne' 
(Arlemus   Ward)   at  the  time    of  his, 
death  in  England,  and  there  were  fab-f 
ulous  stories  of  Hingston's  mismanage- 
ment of  the  humorist's  estate.  Browne, 
like  Harold  Skimpole,  was  a  mere  child 
In    money    mutters,  and  with  uncon-» 
•clous  humor  left  provisions  in  his  wlll*\ 
for  the  distribution  of  property  that  had 
no    substantial    existence.     He    made  ■ 
money  easily  during  hla  brief  career  as  0 
a  lecturer  and  writer,  and  it  went  as  n 
freely  as  it  came.   He  won  favor  by  hie  f 
spontaneous  originality,  and.  bounding 
from    the    compositor's    case    with    a  i 
"hoop-la,"  he  made  the  world  happier  | 
by  his  verbal  antics  which  were  really  I 
confined  to  a  somewhat  narrow  ring.  I' 
He  was  a  mnglcian,  who  did  not  have  I 
to  labor  and  to  wait. 
Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

We  well  remember  Signer  Blitz  and 
his  trained  conarlcs.  when  they  all  were 
performing  In  New  York  in  1865.  The  ■ 
place  was  originally  Hope  Chapel,  once 
a  church,  and  then  let  for  panoramns. 
lectures,  etc.  Dion  Boucicault  gave' his 
"literary  soirees''  there  in  1833.  The  i 
place  was  afterwards  called  Donald- 
eon's  Opera  'House,  afterwards  the 
Academy  of  Minstrels.  Lola  Monti  7. 
lectured  before  It  became  the  Broadway 
Academy  of  Music  When  we  saw 
Signor  Blitz  the  house  was  called  the 
Theatre  Comlciue,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Theatre  Comlque  made  famous 
by  the  Worrell  sisters.  Hanlon  brother". 
Harrlgan  find  Hart.  When  Blitz  was 
lesseo  he  colled  the  hall  nfter  his  name 
Was  not  Blitz  the  father  of  Jennie  Van 


Stage 


The  Passing  It  is  the  lamenta-1 

of  the  Old-Time  ,atlon   of  Mlnm> 

Gale  Haynes  front 
e  Lover    the  wings  of  thd 
Stage  wherein  she  Is  playing  "A  Tailor- 
Made-Man"  that  the  stage  lover  of  today 
la  a  memory.  She  mourns  the  absence  of! 
tho  knighthood  of  the  stage  of  the  past.! 
No  more  does  she  fmd  the  palpiuslln 
heart,  the  anxious  look,  the  anticipated 
high.    They  have  given  away  to  "the 
sordid  rule  of  rote;  the  Lochinvar  has 
given  away  to  the  aviator;  the  das m  l 
eteed  to  the  auto;  the  gay  color  of  ro-  7 
mance  la  dimmed  by  the  cold  gray  of  ■ 
conventionality.  Love-making  today  Is  9 
a  commercial  proposition  void  of  any  E 
sentimental,  romantic  or  spectacular  cm-  f 
beUlshments." 

She   misses   the   old-time  utteranc< 
such  as  "Gadzooks."  "Odd's  Ftsh"  and  I 
■  "Hell's  Bella."  In  their  place  ahe  hear*.  1 
"Oh.  pshaw."  "Soleeora"  .and  "Piffle."  I 
The  side  arms  of  the  chivalries  are  re-  I 
placed  by  walking  canes,  and  tbc  pick  1 
of  the  mandolin  is  smoked  out  by  cigar- 1 
ettea.   8he  puts  It  all  up  to  the  modern  I. 
dramatist*.    They  writ*  no  more  with  jb 
tho  Impressionistic  pen.   The  type  ma-  3 
chine  has  cut  the  life's  blood  from  their V 
brains  and  fingers.    The  spirit  of  Lo-", 
tharlo  has  been  boxed  up  and  put  away. 
It  Isn't  even  labelled.   The  crude  today* 
has  pushed  the  Idcala  of  yesterday  off  . 
the  chair. 

Few  atare  lovers  of  today  know  how  tojt 
hold  a  woman.    Romeo  nets  as  thoughjp 
tho  Juliet  of  the  Balcotiy  was  about  to,' 
ssfy,  "What  are  you  giving  us?"  In  lieu  .1 
of  sighing  and  asking,,  "Wherefore  art 
thou?"   The  Fletchers,  the  lluny  Moti 
tagues,  Lester  Wallacks  and  Kyrle  Bel-1  1 
lews  and  the  Maurice  #3arrymorea  are  as'1 
perished   delights,  which  an  American1' 
poet,  Dr.  Holland,  who  is  forgiven,  said  x 
was  the  deadest  thing  ever.  * 

Well,  wc  are  not  up  on  the  sabject  as'/' 
of  yore,  but  Miss  Haynes  is  not  far  out  of,'  ' 
her  bearings.  The  why  we  do  not  know.  ] 
It  may  be  that  the  club  life  of  the  mod-  u£ 
ern  Romcos  and  Lotharios  Is  the  fly  In - 
the  ointment.    The  atmosphere  where  fl 
l.nnibs  gambol,  where  Elks  graze  and  £ 
other  like  organisations  frequented  by  I 
the  lovers  of  the  profession  are  not  pro-  !* 
ductlve  of  alacks  and  alases  and  sighs.  L< 
It  may  be  thut  the  Juliets  are  not  us  real  a 
as  they  look.  Even  stage  lovers  In  these  I 
our  times  have  to  be  lured  by  something! 
more  than  make-ups.   But  the  situation 
does  not  necessarily  hark  back  to  the 
playwright.  He  may  not  make  the  lines 
•  lover  ought  to  speak,  but  if  the  "lover" 
has'  the  right  sort  of  stuff  he  can  rectify 
all  that.   It  Isn't  what  a  man  says,  any- 
way, that  counts.    It  Is  the  way  he  acts, 
on  the  stage  or  off.    Nevertheless,  we 
vote  with  Miss  Haynes  on  the  main  ques- 
tion.—Dramatic  Mirror. 


MRS.  HUNT  GIVES  RECITAL 
UNDER  DIFFICULTIES 

Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt,  mezzo-con- 
tralto, assisted  by  Isidore  Luckstone, 
pianist,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  In- 
eluded  songs  by  Buonclnl,  Vulllermox, 
Poldowski,  Fourdiulu.  Altienlz,  Crist  and 
other  composers. 

The  singer  was  evidently  suffering 
from  A  severe  cold.  I'ndcr  the  circum- 
stances and  the  resulting  vocal  diffi- 
culties her  performance  did  not  Invite 
minute  discussion.  Mrs.  Hunt's  capable 
nnd  Intelligent  singing  is  well  known  in 
this  city.       •  •  «> 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday — Symphony  rtall.  zmo  p.  m.  Concert 
by  Mme.  Kehumiinn-Ileink.  contralto,  and 
VJailimir  I  nihility,  violiucelllst.  See  special 
notice. 

Monday— Jordan  Hall.  ::  r.  51.  Concert  by  the 
Soriete  den  Instruments  Anclens  (Messrs. 
Hewitt,  Casadesus.  Hasselmans,  Devilltera 
and  Mine.  u.  Henri  Casadesusi,  and  Mme. 
Gabrlelle  Cllls.  soprano.  Instrumental  music: 
Destouches,  l.e  Pays  du  Teann—  Cortege 
Gavotte.  Billet  doui.  Menuet  Qaatuor;  Fran- 
cop'ir.  Sonatine  en  Trio;  Asioli,  Concert  for 
viole  d'amour — I'olacca.  Menuetto.  Audante. 
ltondo;  M  on  at  (my.  Ballet  <le  la  Royne — Pa*- 
t  /riile.  Passepied,  Chnronne.  Braole.  Sonera: 
0.  Kaure.  Apres  un  Reve;  I-apurra,  Des  pas 
<l<  Millets;  KTiinck.  I.a  Proeensrton ;  Debussy. 
L'Echelonneroent  des  Haiei;  Duparc.  L'larl- 
tatlon  au  Voyage:  Fairclilld,  A  Memory; 
Rachmaninoff.  Souvenance:  Koechlin  Le  The. 

Steinert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  first  concert  of 
the  Boston  symphony  Brass  Quartet  (Sinione 
Belgiorno.  trombone  and  director;  Giovanni 
Noppi,  trumpet;  Bruno  Jaenicke,  born;  Leroy 
Kenfleld.  euphonium).  Verdi,  Overture  to 
"Xnboeodonosor";  Ragone.  "Basterday"; 
Chopin,  Ballade  in  (J  minor  for  piano,  Martha 
Balrd;  IKnicrsseman.  Introduction  and  Pol- 
onaise, Mr.  Belgiomo;  Sullivan.  The  Lost 
Chord,  quartet  and  piano  piano  solos:  Al- 
berts. Cadiz:  Dettnssy,  Poissons  d'or-  Bort- 
kiewiez.  Two  Ktudes.  Miss  Baird;  Verdi, 
quartet  from  "Rigoletto." 
mrsday—  Symphony  Hull.  8:13  P.  M.  Concert 
b.vMiue.  Melha.    See  special  notice. 

Tremont  Temple,  ft  P.  M.  John  Kendricfc 
Ban:;*  win  deliver  hl»  leeture,  "We,  1,'s  and 
Co."  The  Meisterslngers.  made  up  of  three 
male  quartets,  will  sing  the  Soldiers. Chorus 
from  "Faust,"  Songs  of  Long  Ago,  the  Bar- 
carole from  "Tales  of  Hoffman,"  "The  Road 
to  Mandelay,"  "The  Rosary."  and  Kremser'a 
Prayer  of  Thanksgiving.  Solos  by  Harold  8. 
Tripp  and  A.  Cameron  Steele.  Mr  Ban-'s's 
leeture  will  occupy  the  second  half  of  "the 
program. 

Friday — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Seventh 
concert  I  A)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orcbes. 
tra.      Dr.    Muck,    conductor.     See  speci:,) 

notice. 

Saturday— Jordan  Ball.  3  p.  M.  Violin  recital 
by  SBmuel  Gardner.  Tartlnl,  runt  |n  A 
major;  Bacb-Nacbet.  Concerto.  0  minor  (with 
piano  and  organ);  Paganlnl-WllhelmJ,  Con- 
certo. I>  major  Couperlo-Krelaler,  Anbade 
Protencalc;  Schubert-Krelsler,  Ballet  Me.-' 
from  "Kosaniunde" ;  Zaolt,  Valae  Caprice; 
1. 1 1 ere,  Romance;  Arbos,  Tango.  Eml|  New'- 
iiia. i.  planlat;  Homer  Humphrey,  organist. 
Symphony  Hall,  S  P.  51.    Seventh  concert 


manufacturer  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  a  prlntedB 
Invitation  to  purchase  cigars)  of  hlm.l 
Mark  the  confidential  and  flowery  open-L 

Mr.: 

'  When  your  plate,  piled  high  Nrlth 
Thanksgiving   Turkey,    gravy  dressing 
and  cranberries,  has  been  reduced  once 
I  more  to  the  baro  porcelain  your  hand 
[  Instinctively  crawls  vest-pocket  high — 
I  for  'tis  then  that  the  aromatic  weed  fills? 
I  the  world  with  contentment.    After  that! 
I  eoul-ftlllng  dinner  what  matters-fif  there  \ 
I  Is  a  clear  Havana  to  "bind  in  sleep  the  I 
I  captured  sentinels  of  care  and  grief  T 

J  K    mnd.e-in-bond,  smoked  only  by  y 

J  tho  Royal  Court  of  Spain  and  by  that  J 
I  Prince  of  Good  Taste,   the  American 
■  Clubman,  awaits  you." 
I    Only  the  "most  exclusive"  clubs  of 
I  America  an'l  the  Court  of  Spain  "enjoy  I 
Its  most  delightful  nromRtlc  flavor  and 
nutty  bouquet."    Nutty  cigars  fo»  the 
nut*:   Here  comes  the  strictly  personal 
and  flatterine;  touch:    "And  because  of 
this.  Mr.  Cucsta  has  asked  mo  to  mar- 
ket this  cigar  solely  to  America's  promi- 
nent men.  the  greatest  known  connois- 
seurs of  Havana  Tobncco.    Therefore  I 
come  lo  you  with  an  offer,"  etc.  The 
Teat  of  the  circular  Is  grossly  commer- 
cial. 

"When  your  plate,  piled  high  with' 
Thanksgiving  turkey."  Are  you  aware, 
sir,  thMt  In  Boston  turkey  Is  selHng  at 
S3  cents  a  pound?  Our  plate  will  not 
be  piled  high  with  turkey:  we  shall  go 
turkeyless.  Yet  then!  ure  misguided 
souls  who.  believing  that  Thanksgiving 
1 'ay  without  turkey  Is  not  Thanksgiving 
iJay,  will  pay  the  price,  nnd  bo  extrava- 
gant at  a  time  when  there  should  be 
strict  economy  in  the  household.  Others 
will  purchase  turkey  at  the  price  ber 
cause  It  Is  high— the  price,  not  neces- 
sarily the  turkey— simply  to  show  that 
they  have  nionty  to  throw  ubout  as  the 
prodigal  son,  now  in  the  theatre,  scat- 
ters 6liekels  nightly  and  at  the  custom- 
ary matinees. 

It  Is  not  necessnry  to  discuss  the 
ncrlts  or  the  failings  of  the  bird  itself. 
In  boyhood  the  glory  of  turkey  was  un- 
disputed. The  boy  hud  been  brought  up 
to  believe  in  it.  Possibly  there  Was  a 
pre-natal  influence.  If  he  had  been 
•tsked  in  guaday  school:  "What  are  tur- 
keys for?"  he  would  have  shouted: 
"Thanksgiving:"  To  be  thankful.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  stuff  oneself  on  turkey 
at  55  cents  a  pound.  Hymns  of  thanks- 
giving can  be  sung  over  a  plate  of  bread 
and  molasses,  or  over  creamed  codfish 
I  mixed  skilfully  In  due  proportion  with 
baked  potatoes. 

In  London  they  have  been  holding  ex- 
hibitions and  demonstrations  of  "patrio- 
tic Christmas  cookery."  of  Christmas 
dishes  from  which  s-ugar  and  dried 
'  fruits  were  absent.  Christmas  to  the 
Englishman  means  plum  pudding.  Here 
Is  the  recipe  for  a  pudding  that  win 
satisfy  six  persons  and  cost  about  7 
cents  a  head. 

4  Ounces  Hour  1 

4  ounces  snaked  bread   % 

(\  ounces  chopped  suet  <>% 

U iteaspoonful  aalt    '. 

1  dessert sfinoaful  mixed  spice  Vt 

t  onuces  Sultanas  <v«  •  •  •  •  ■!% 

t  ounces  mixed  peel   3 


1 


Total  IS% 

An  Appreciation. 
As  the  World  "Wags: 

The  followers  of  your  column  are  a  lot 
of  weird  old  fogies  who  write  the  drear- 
iest sort  of  piffle.  I  suppose  you  like  It, 
at  that,  or  you  wouldn't  print  it.  For 
that  matter  I'm  more  or  less  of  an  ass. 
to  read  It.  ROBERT  M.-  AHN. 

Boston. 

Yes.  yes;  but  we  like  oUJ  fogies.  We 
shall  soon  be  one  of  them.  Even  now  we 
are  looking  forward  to  a  basin  of  gruel 
for  supper,  an  hour  or  two  with  our  feet 
in  a  tub  of  hot  water,  and  then  to  bed. 
Mr.  Ahn  is  probably  young  and  hot 
blooded,  using  "shall'  and  "will"  indif- 
ferently, "claiming"  everything  not  In- 
terested in  ox-teamers'  language,  wan- 
gan.  Dr.  Crocker's  exploits,  or  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson's  sociological  researches. 
We  urge  him  to  consider  the  blessings  of 
old  age  Let  him  read  Cicero's  "De  Sen- 
ectute";  but  first  of  all  the  essay  by  Mr. 
Thackeray  "On  the  Pleasures  of  Being  a 
Fogy."  He  may  at  last  become  a  valued 
contributor  to  this  column,  curious  about 
Hannah' Cook,  asking  whether  Harry! 
Bloodgood.  tho  Negro  minstrel,  was  the 
Inventor  of  certain  smoking-room  limer-  | 
icks.-Ed. 


"Xenes"  and  Hannah  Cook. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  "Xenes"  of  Chestnut  Hill  will  write! 
to  Wakefield.  Ft.  I,  for  a  copy  of  the! 
Narragansett  Times  of  Feb.  19,  1915,  hel 
will  find  a  long  article  by  Edmund  Lyons,  | 
which  will  answer  his  Inqulfy  about  the  jr 
phrase:  "Doesn't  amount  to  Hannah [ 
Cook."  X.  X.X.  I 


"Shall"  and  "Will." 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

I  agree  with  "Old  Fogy"  In  his  use  of 
the  auxiliaries  "shall"  and  "will"  and 
"had."  My  old  master.  James  A.  Page  | 
of  the  "old  Dwight"  was  very  particu- 
lar In  the  use  of  those  words  and  the  | 
dividing  of  tho  verb  and  its  auxiliary.  ] 
first   person— "Shall    predicts   and  will 
detei-minea";  second  and  third  persons' 
—"Will  predicts  nnd  shall  determines." 
I   think   the  return  post  card  of  the 
"State  street  magnate"  was  incorrect, 
grammatically.  Inasmuch  as  It  was  not 
a  promise  or  a  determination  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  attend,  but  simply  a 
prediction  that  he  wouIJ  attend  and 
bring— guests. 

If  ho  had  been  asked  directly  "Will 
vou  attend?"  his  answer  should  have' 
been  "I  will  atend  and  bring  guests,"  f 
j§  expressing  a  determination  or  promise.' 
As  to  "had,"  Kellogg  says:    "Had  is 
preferred  in  the  present  infinitive,"  and 
he  is  considered  an  uuthority  in  school! 
trork.    Prof.  Lounsbury,  late  of  Yale,' 
said  something  to  the  same  effect,  in  J 
one  of  his  articles  , in  the  Century  mag-1 
azlne.    I  li-ive  forg6tt.en  his  exact  words.  E 

The  old  rule,  a  verb  and  its  auxiliary 
never  should  be  separated,  seems  to  ben 
obsolete  according  to  the  writers  and 
speakers  of  the  present  day,  although  ?T 
I  \oJII  say  that  two  or  three  of  the  re-|£ 
porters  oft  the  Herald  and  Journal  al- 
most invariably   use  the   words  cor- 
rectly. E.  A,  HASKELL. 

Windham,  N.  H. 


URGE  AUDIENCE  HEARS 
MME.  SCHUMANN-HFP'K 

Excellent    in    Simple    Songs  with 
Emotional  Appeal. 

Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann- Heink.  as- 
sisted by  Vladimir  rjubthsky.  'cellist, 
gave  a  concert  at  Symphony  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Miss  Edith  BvuBS 
v.as  the  accompanist: 

There  was  a  large  audiervc*.  Many 
stood,  and  some  sat  upon  the  stage. 

Tnssing  yf.irs  have  taken  t>.oir  .oil 
of  Mme.  s  '-humann-H«(n!t'a  voice.  Her 
lower  notes  have  lost  their  color  :\nd 
sonority,  but  the  middle  :ono3  are  i  still 
full    and   expres.-me,    the   uppe:  o.;c? 

Yesterday  Mme.  Schumarm-Hein,-.  ex- 
celled in  the  performance  of  Hhivj'.e 
songs  with  a  direct  emotional  appeal. 
These  included  Gertrude  Ross's  "Dawn 
In  the  Desert."  Mary  Turner  Salter's 
"Cry  of  Rachel."  Landon  Ronald's  .1 
"Down  In  the  Forest."  and  MacFad- ! 
den's  "Cradle  Song."  There  were  other 
timely  numbers  by  Rogers,  WeatheKy 
and  Speaks.  The  audience'  moved  by 
the  singer's  fervor  and  sincerity,  v  as 
fcnt'iuslastic. 

Mr.  Dublnsky.  a  pleasing  but  not  re- 
markable violoncellist  from  Rus«:a. 
played  Boellman's  Variations  Sy  i- 
phoniques  op.  23.  Glazonnoff's  Chaht  du 
Mcnestrel  and  Davidoff's  "At  the  Cbun- 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  at  S  o"c:ook 
the  admirable  performance  of  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony,  directed  lr> 
Dr.  Karl  Muck,  will  be  repeated.  Seats 
arc  on  sale  'dday.  ~ 
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•The  Melting  ot  Molly-  Has  torj 
Theme  Disadvantage  ot 

Being  Fat.    >  J 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

|  '  PUT  MOt'TU     Til  V.  Fust  per- 

formance of  "The  Melting  of  Molly."  a 

I  comedy  In  three  acts  and  four  scenes  by 

I  Maria  Thompson  Daviess,  based  on  her 
novel  of  the  same  name  l'roduceri  at 
Atlantic  City  Oct.  SI.  I'M*:  rewritten  at 
New  Haven,  ft.  Vpril  '"IT:  at  Al- 
bany. X.  v..  Nov    r.\  wit 

!  Mrs    Carttr. .....  Maude  Turner  (.toi  don 

Dorothy  Carter  Kvelyn  Duncan 

Jvulv  s.llle  Fillmore 

I  Molly  farter  Vlnui  Tell 

I  Tom   Tollard  Freeman  Wood 

Ethel   Morgan  (iladys  Wilson 

Judge   Wa4o  Harry  Davenport 

Dr.    Moor*  lames    1..  Crane 

Itiith   ChMter  .Teanette  Morton 

Alfred  Bennett  C.curge  V.  Trimble 

We   have   not    re.,.;    Hi.'    novel.      It  m 

I  satd  that  it  Jias  had  many  readers. 
Whether  the  comedy  follows  it  closely 
or  differs  in  certain  respects  is.  im- 
material. The  comedy  is  really  a  Ions- 
winded  farce;  slating  improbabilities 
are  to  be  excused,  or  even  welcomed.  If 
they  in  any  way  pi-.-y.Mit  ,i  topsy-turvy 

.view  of  life  and  thus  surprise  one  into 
laughter. 

The  comedy,  for  by  this  name  the 
piece  la  killed,  has  for  its  theme  the. 
disadvantage,  of  being  fat.  The  heroine, 
for  Molly  is.  Indeed,  a  heroine,  reduces 
her  weight  in  order  to  ho  ready  as  the 
bride  of  a  man  whom  she  has  not  seen 
for  years.  Me  was  lie;  girlish  ideal. 
She  was  then  sylph  liUe.  Jle  was  then 
without  money;  he  is  now  rich  and 
powerful.  As  her  family  Is  poor  but 
aristocratic— ah.  these  aristocrats  In 
American  comedies!— Molly  must  marry 
Alfred,  for  he  still  loves  her.  She  has 
a  certain  lime  in  which  to  reduce  her 
waist  measure.  A  physician,  taken  into 
her  home  as  a  "remunerative  guest"— 
the  gente<d  English  boarding  house 
U»eper  calls  her  boarders,  or  lodgers 
with  breakfast,  paying  guests— pre- 
scribes a  diet  and  names  her  exercises. 
He  loves  her  at  first  sight,  but  bound 
by  the  oath  of  Hippocrates  he  is  faith- 

!  ful     to  his  profession,    and     loves  in 

I  silence. 

Aifred  comes  to  Xew  York  on  an  Eng- 
[  lish    man-of-war    on    some  mysterious 
I  mission.     He   is  not  allowed   to  land. 
)  Molly  marries  him  by  proxy ;  the  proxy 
lis  the  physician,     [toe  we,  should  have 
I  to  consult  treatises  on  the  domestic  rela- 
[  tions,  also  the  Xew  York  code,  statutes 
rand  leading  eases,  to  write  authorita- 
tively about  the  reasonableness  and  the 
I  legality  of  Dr.  Moore  s  conduct.  Alfred 
I  suddenly  appears  at  the   wedding  sup- 
per.   Here  comes  the  surprise,  the  chief 
p,olut  of  the  play.  Tc  tell  what  the  sur- 
mise is  would  be  to  spoil  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  may  go  to  the  Plymouth. 
1*-  is  enough  to  say  that  Alfred's  rela- 
!  tion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Euro- 
pean cities  is  the  most  amusing  episode 
in  the  comedy.    Nor  shall  we  tell  what 
'  becomes  of  Molly,  or  wonder  whether 
•Miss    Chester,    the    newspaper  woman, 
finally  fattened  from  Alfred's  gastrono- 
1  mical  example. 

Now,  jokes  about  fat  persons  are  en- 
j joyed  by  the  thin,  but  still  more  by  the 
I  fat.    A  man  that  squints  or  limps  sees 

•  nothing  amusing  in  remarks  about  his 
i  personal   appearance:   but,    through  a 

beneficent  providence,  a  very  fat  man 
glories  In  his  girth;  he  even  calls  atten- 
tion to  it.  Here  the  dramatist  Is  on  safe 
ground,  surer  than  she  is  in  dramatic 
Construction,  or  in  delineation  of  char- 
acter, or  in  briskness  of  natural  dia- 
logue. For-  the  comedy  as  a  play  is  very 
amateurish. 

And  ■what  would  it  be  without  Miss 
Alma  Tell  who,  although  not  a  well- 
schooled  actress,  has  a  charming  per- 
sonality, and  a  happy  faculty  pf  putting 
her  lines  over  the  footlights?  Miss  Tell 
is  the  play,  though  Mr.  Trimble  evident- 
ly has  a  sense  of  humor  and  presents 
a  type  and  not  merely  a  caricature.  In 
i  a  more  conventional  way  Miss  Filmore 
|  was  amusing  as  the  fat  Negro  servant.  I 
Mr.  Crane  was  a  quiet  and  determined 
i  physician. 

I  But  what  if  Alfred  had  seen  Molly  as 
|ohe  was  when   the  curtain  went  up? 

•  Would  he  really  have  been  shocked? 
[He  might  have  welcomed  her  as  a  sym- 
pathetic table-mate. 

!    A  large  audience  laughed  heartily. 
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jtHaTcstouche,  I  ..-  Pays  Du  Tendrc,  quar- 
t fet  of  \  iols  ind  harp-lute;  Vrancoeur, 
Sonatine  en  trio  tor  qnlnton.  vlole 
d'Mnour  and  harp-lute;  Nlcoley, 
'j  quartet  for  viols:  Asioll.  concerto  in  A 
major  for  voile  d'amonr:  Monslgny, 
i  Pallet  do  ;i  Ko\ne  for  quartet  of  viols 
and  harp-lute. 

It  is  pleasani  to  know  that  some  ,,|  the 
eighteenth  century  composers  of  care» 
lessly    say    and    tenderly  melancholy 
music    led    adventurous    lives.   '  Take 
Andre  Cardinal   Pestouches.  for  exam- 
1  pie.    He  was,  at  first  a  musketeer.  A! 
young  man,  he  went  to  Slam  with  a 
prieit,  who  made  him  promise  that  he 
would  become  a  Jesuit.   This  promise  he 
easily  forgot  on  his  return  to  Paris,  pre-| 
ferrtng  a  soldier's  life.    This  he 
doned  to  study  music.    When  his 
opera.    "4sse,"   Mas   produced  he 
obliged  to  call  in  another  musician  tfj 
score  it  for  him.    Vet  it  pleased  Loula 
.XIV.  greatly:  so  ho  graciously  said  toj 
'  "estouches  that   he  was  the  only  on«t 
|  who  had  not  made  him  regret  the  deati 
(of  Lull),  and  he  gave  him  200  louis.  t 
4  is  said  that  as  he  became  more  skllfu 
In  composition,  bis  inspiration  coojed.  , 
Last  season  the  admirable  Society  in-6 
eluded  a  clarecin  among  Its  Instruments.! 
This  year  a  hatp-lnte  took   its  place.! 
Was 'one  ever  played  here  before  In  pub-E 
lie?   M  e  doul.t  It.    The  Instrument;  res-j 
lurrected  by  Edward  r .Ight  of  London  at 
Mho  close  of  the  isth  century,  was  prac- 
j  ilcally  a  revival  of  the  ancient  rote,  but 
the  one  used  yesterday  was  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent shape,  resembling  a  small  harp,  I 
that  might  be  put  on  the  knees,  rather 
than  a  form  of   lute-guitar.  Ventura 
bettered    Light's   invention.  '  Then  onel 
J  Pfeiffer  about  1830  made   another  im- 
provement and  called  his  instrument  thef 
"harpe  dital."  »>* 

The  harp  played  yesterday  is  less  acid! 
in  tone  than  the  clavecin,  less  "prickly." 
if  the  word  may  be  allowed.  It  gave 
distinction  to  ordinary  figures  and  pass- 
ages and  added  greatly  to  the  charm  ofl 
the  ensemble.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak  again  of  the  supreme  art  of  these 
players;  their  exquisite  sense  of  propor- 
tion; their  command  of  delicate  nuances;' 
their  perfect  musicianship.  The  music 
played  by  them  suggested  the  pictures 
of  Watteau,  Fragpuard,  Boucher,  music 
to  which  noble  dames  at  the  Trianon 
might  have  fluttered  their  painted  fans, 
and  sip-he  l  in  answer  to  their  wooers:! 
music  to  which  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  royal  ballet  might  have  danced 
in  formal  costumes.  But  in  the  Andante 
of  Asioli  there  was  a  deeper  note. 


MAUDE  EARLE  HEADS 

BILL  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S] 


10CIETE  DES  INSTRUMENTS 
ANCIENS  GIVES  CONCERT 


Parisians  Use  Harp-Late  in  Ex- 
cellent Afternoon  Program  in 
Jordan  Hall. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

She  Soclete  des  Instruments.  Anciens 
(of   Paris)  —  Maurice  Hewitt,  quinton: 
Henri  Casadesus.  vlole  d'amour;  Louis  I 
H  'sselo.ans.  viole  de  gambe;  Maurice  J 
l»e\  illiers,  basse  de  viole;  Mme.  Henri  S 
ham-lute  —  eavo   a   concert  j 


Feature  Acts  Also  Include  "In  the\ 
Dark,"  a  Mystery  Melodrama} 
with  Unusual  Finale.  , 

Maude  Earle  affd  company  is  the  head-fit 
line  feature  this  week  at  B.  F.  Keith's  f 
Theatre.  Miss  Earle's  act  is  first  of  all  I 
entertaining  in  the  manner  of  its  presen-  1 
tation.  Under  the  title  of  "The  Vocal 
Verdict"  she  presents  a  singing  act  that  t 
is  far  removed  from  the  conventional  I 
vocal  acts  of  contemporaneous  ■  vaude- 1 
villa.  Besides  this  the  act  is  dressed  In 
keeping  with  the  fantastic  atmosphere) 
of  the  piece,  and  there  is  a  certain  rele- ! 
vancy  in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 

She  essayed  several  styles  of  song.  | 
There  was  the  florid  operatic  aria.  the( 
Irish  ballad,  a  cadenza  and  a  song  of 
the  popular  style.  In  all  of  these  shet 
differentiated  nicely  and  sang  each  with] 
;  fine  regard  for  the  intention  of  the  text.  \ 
fjhe  was  especially  in  the  vein  in  tliel 
aria  from  "La  Traviata."  There  tva* 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  her 
skill  at  coloring,  her  staccati  notes  were  I 
well  defined  and  without  any  suggestion 
'of  raggedness,  and  there  was  wonder! 
at  .the  complacency  she  displayed  in 
trifling.  There  were  many  changes  ofl 
costume  to  suit  this  or  that  song,  not. 
the  least  interesting  being  her  last  one 
that  afforded  an  opportunity  to  view  her 
physical  charms.  Miss  Earle  mas  as- 
sisted by  Langdon  Glllett.  who  as  both 
judge  and  jester,  scored  by  his  diction 
and  poise.  The  act  is  in  two  scenes 
and  a  prologue.  Charles  Barton  con- 
ducted. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
week's  bi!l  Is  a  melodramatic  .mystery 
sketch.  "In  the  Dark."  The  piece  is  in- 
geniously contrived.  There  is  plenty  of 
action:  the  dialogue  is  of  the  .  ure-flre 

j  variety,  and  there  are  many  twists  and 
turns  to  the  piece  that  fasten  the  on- 
lookers' attention,  flr3t  on  this  member 
of  the  ca.at.  thru  on  another;  and  with 
each  succeeding  shift  there  Is  increased 
Interest.  The  piece  is  not  only  well 
worth  seeing,  but  its  termination  should 
not  be  made  public  lest  the  pleasure  of 

;  future   audiences   be   spoiled.    All  the 

'  performcs  were  excellent  in  their  ro- 

.  speetlyo  roles. 

I    Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Morton  and 
i  Glass,  who  have  slightly  revised  their 
1  act  of  other  days;  the  Three  Jahns,  Eu- 
ropean   equilibrists;   Milt  Collins,   in  a 


l.e  Malro  and  Gallagher,  in  a  military 
burlesque  that  provided  many  laughs; 
John  Ford  and  Vera  Hougliton,  In  Bongs 
and  dances,  and  the  l.ittle.1ohn.«,  in  a 
juggling  act 


It  Hpems  to  yon  n  mutter  of  vast  interest  at 
one  time  of  your  life  whether  you  shall  bo  a 
lieutenant  or  ii  colonel— whether  you  shall  or 
shall  not  be  invited  to  the  Duchess's  party— 
whether  you  shall  net  the  place  you  and  a  hun- 
dred other  competitors  are  trying  for— whether 
Miss  will  hnTO  you  or  not:    What  the  douce 
does  it*  all  matter  a  few  years  afterwards?  j 
Do  you,  Jones,  mean  to  intimate  a  desire  that 
History  should  occupy  herself  with  your  paltry  [ 
personality?  .   .   .  These    things    appear  as 
nought— when  Time  passes  -Time  the  cousoler— 
Time  the  anodyne— Time  the  gray  calm  satirist,  | 
whose  sad  smile  seems  to  say,  Ix>ok,  0  man,  I 
at  the  vanity  of  the  objects  you  pursue,  and  ] 
of  yourself  who  pursue  them! 
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Cats  and  Authors. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Both  the  opponents  and  the  defenders 
df  cats  ore  right;  for  the  cat  is  the  f 
Jekyll-Hydc  of  the  animal  kingdom.  No 
matter  how  dainty  and  winsome  she 
may  be.  "thjs  is."  in  Eord  Chesterfield's 
phrase,  "a  different  world  a^ter  10 
o'clock"  so  far  as  she  Is  concerned. 
Then  primitive  Instincts  gain  control, 
and  with  an  atavistic  leap  Tabby  be- 
comes once  more  a  denizen  of  the  jungle. 
Yet  I,  for  my  part,  can  stand  cater- 
wauling as  but  a  slight  ruffling  of  noc- 
turnal serenity,  to  be  cured,  like  a  tootn- 
ache,  by  a  vigorous  application  of  cold 
\eater;  If  the  dog  has  his  day,  why 
shouldn't  the  cat  have  her  night?  One 
of  my  main  reasons  for  liking  the  cat 
comes  from  the  contemplation  of  her 
graceful  figure  purring  its  way  through 
the  pages  of  English  literature  from 
earliest  times. 

Back  in  the  13th  century,  Radph  Poor, 
in,  turn  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  Salis- 
bury and  Durham,  gave  some  interest- 
!ing  advice  to  three  sisters  who  had  be- 
come nuns.   In  the  "Ancren  Riwle"  or 
"Rule  of  Nuns,"  as  his  book  is  called, 
.  he  says:  "Ye,  my  beloved  sisters,  should 
have  no  beast  except  one  cat."  And 
why?    "An   anchoress   ought   to  have 
nothing  that  draws  her  heart  outward  " 
A  delicate  tribute,  that,  to  the  sweetly 
j  ingratiating  temperament  of  cats!  At 
the  same  time  we  get  a  charming  plct- 
'  ure  in  our  mind's  eye  of  these  three 
i  other-worldly  ladies  in  their  convent  so 
j  long  ago.  ,     „  I 

i    We  owe  to  the  cat,  perhaps,  the  finest 
(sketch  of  a  16th  century  interior  that 
tha.s  come  down  to  us,  in  "Gammer  Gur- 
ton's  Needle."  one  of  the  first  English 
9  comedies.    The  play  Is  noteworthy  for 
j( preserving  that  good  old  drinking  son:  | 
I    "Back  and  side,  so  bare,  go  bare. 
Both  foot  and  band  go  cold: 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enoagn, 
I    Whether  it  be  new  or  old." 
U    And  if  ever  you  want  material  for  an 
essay  on  oaths,  you  will  find  it  a  store- 
house of  strange  blasphemy.  The  "initial 
impulse,"  to  speak  technically,  is  fur- 
nished by  Gib.  Gammer  Gurton's  old  cat. 
As  Gammer  was  patching  her  son  Hodge  s 
breeches,  she  spied  Gib  over  head  and 
ears  in  the  milk-pan,  and  in  lunging  at 
her  with  her  staff  she  lost  her  needle, 
her  "fayre  long  strayght  neele."  This 
.certainly  was  a  catastrophe  in  the  days 
when  needles  were  laboriously  made  by 
hand.    Hodge  started  to  help  find  the 
missing  tool.    By  this  time  Gib  had  re- 
turned to  the  house  and  was  crouching 
in    the   dead    ashes    in    the  fireplace. 
Hodge,  raking  about  to  find  a  spark  at 
which    to    light    the    candle,    at  last 
thought  he  saw  two  sparks  in  a  corner. 
"Puff!"  quoth  Hodge,  as  he  blew  on  the 
supposed  blaze.    At  that  Gib  shut  her 
eyes  and  the  fire  was  out.  Repeated 
blowing  set  Gib  to  winking  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  poor  boy  concluded  the  fire 
was  bewitched.   The  truth  was  revealed 
when   G\b  in   a   panic  darted   up  the 
stairs  with  Hodge  In  full  pursuit. 

Shakespeare  was  observant  of  feline 
ways  as  of  all  other  matters  of  human' 
concern.  *He  has  indirectly  preserved 
two  ancient  bits  of  folk  lore  on  this 
subject,  the  proverbs  that  "Good  liquor 
will  make  a  cat  speak"  and  "The  cat 
loves  fish,  but  dares  not  wet  her  feet." 
The  latter  reminds  us  of  Gray's  witty 
poem  on  "pensive  Selina,"  who  wet  her 
feet  with  fatal  consequences.  In  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  Shakespeare  mentions  the 
superstition  that  the  cat  has  nine  lives, 
a  belief  that  lends  additional  point  to 
the  saying  In  "MTich  Ado"  that  "Care| 
killed  a  cat."  There  are  references, 
also,  to  the  peculiar  effect  cats  have  on 
some  people.  Bertram,  in  "All's  Well," 
Bays  he  could  endure  anything  but  a 
cat.  and  Shylock  notes  that  "Some  are 
mad  if  they  behold  a  cat."  Yet  it  is 
Shylock  himself  who  uses  the  pattest 
adjectives  ever  applied  to  the  animal, 
"a  harmless,  necessary  cat." 

Boswell  was  one  of  those  who  could 
not  endure  cats,  and  he  was  especially 
annoyed   by   Dr.   Johnson's   cat,  from 
which  he  could  not  escape.     One  pas- 
sage,  revealfng  so  much   both  of  the 
Great  Cham  and  of  his  biographer  as 
i  well,    is   worth   quoting   verbatim:  "I 
!  shall  never  forget  the  indulgence  with 
j  which  he  treated  Hodge, ,  his  cat;  for 
]  whom  he  himself  used  to  go  out  and 
i  buy  oysters,  lest  the  servants,  having 
that  trouble,  should  take  a  dislike  to 
the  poor  creature.    I  am,  unluckily,  one 
of  those  who  have  an  antipathy  to  a 


quently  suffered  a  good  deal  Trom  the  1 
presence  of  this  same.  Hodge.    I  recol- 
lect him  one  day  scrambling  up  Dr. 
Johnson's  breast,  apparently  with  much 
satisfaction,  while  my  friend,  smiling  f 
and   half  whistling,  -rubbed   down  his 
back,  and  pulled  him  by  the  tail;  andf 
when  1   observed  he  was  a  fine  cat,  [j 
saying.  'Why.  yes,  sir,  but  I  have  hadl 
cats  whom  I  liked  better  than  this';  andr 
then  as  If  perceiving  Hodge  to  be  outf- 
of  countenance,  adding,   'But  he  is  a] 
very  flue  cat,  a  very  fine  cat  indeed.'  "  I 
Johnson's  successor  In  Shakespeareanl 
scholarship,  the  late  Dr.  Furness,  con-P 
fessed  that  he  could  not  work  without| 
having  his  big   black  cat  somewhere! 
about  the  library.   It  seems  to  me  that? 
John  Flske  had  a  similar  weakness,  but! 
of  this  I  shall  not  be  too  sure.  Certain  I 
it  Is  that  William  Butler  Yeats  likes 
cats;  and  he  has  remarked  with  a  fine | 
touch  of  -natural  observation,  "There  Is 
a  time  at  twilight  when  all  cats  are 
grey  and  all  men  are  handsome." 

Some  may  recall  that  Baudelaire  and 
Maupassant  and  Flaubert  admired  cats, 
but  to  my  mind  t.hese  French  animals 
were  green-eyed  monsters.    I  prefer  to 
think  of  the  home-loving  English  cat 
blinking  comfortably  toy  an  English  flre-[ 
side.    Her  counterpart   I   find    in  thet 
"adorable,"    soft-furred    Maltese  who 
leaps  up  from  the  hearth  into  Chloe's ; 
lap  and  snuggles  into  the  warm  holloWj 
of  her  arms.  For  Chloe,  like  the  tender- 
ly human  anchoresses  of  seven  centuries 
ago  and,  like  the  great-hearted  Dr.  John-i 
son,  Chloe  loves  cats.   And  what  need  Ti 
say  more?                          ACADEME.  7 
Cambridge.    f 


[THE  boston  symphony 

QUARTET  GIVES  CONCERT 

Begins    Program    with    "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  Si- 
mone  Belglorno,  trombone  and  director ; 
Bruno  Jaenicke,  horn ;  Geovannl  Nappi, 
trumpet,  and  Leroy  Kenfield,  euphonium, 
gave  jts  first,  concert  in  Boston  last 
evening  at  Steinert  Hall.  Miss  Martha 
Baird.  pianist,  was  the  assisting  artist. 
Arthur  Fiedler  was  the  accompanist. 

The  quartet  played  the  -coronation 
march  from  Meyerbeer's  "The  Prophet"  ; 
a  potpourri  from  Flontow's  "Martha" ; 
Sullivan's  "Lost  Chord"  and  the  quartet 
from'  Verdi's  "Rigoletto.'  Miss  Baird's 
pieces  were  Chopin's  Ballade  in  G  minor. 
Albeniz's  Cadiz,  Debussy's  Polssons  d'Or 
and  two  etudes  by  Borkiewicz.  Mr.  Bel- 
glorno appeared  as  soloist  in  Demersse- 
man's  Introduction  and  Polonaise. 
I  The  combination  of  instruments  was 
I  unusual  and  interesting.  Each  player 
I  is  a  highly  trained  musician.  Miss 
|  Baird,  whose  youthful  talent  and  pro- 
!  ficiency  has  been  lately  praised,  lent 
I  variety  to  the  program.  The  concert 
j  began  with  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
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Thackeray  in  an  essay  entitled  "On  a 
Lady  in  Oar  Opera  Box"  described  a 
stout,  good-humored  woman  seen  by  him 
at  a  concert  in  the  Paris  Cbnservatolro 
Hall:   "Whom,  were  you  to  meet  her  at 
Timbuctoo,  or  In  the  Seraglio  of  the 
Grand    Sultan    amongst    a    bevy  of 
-beauties  collected  from  alt  the  countries 
of  the  earth,  ono  would  Instantly  know 
to  be  a  British  female,  •  •  •  We  have  , 
;  our  British  Lion;  w*  have  our  Britannia 
"ruling  the.  waves;  we  have  our  British 
'female-the  most  respectable,  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  women  of  this  world. 

Surely  Thackeray  did  not  here  use-  the 
word  "female"  in  an  abnoxloua  sense. 

Mme.  Alexander-Marius  writes  to  us 
with  reference  to-tbe  remark  that  Yvette 
Guilbert  is  said  to  have  made:  The  word 
•female"  applied  to  a  woman  is  vulgar, 
•hocking,  abominable.  Mme.  Alexander- 
Marius  says:    "I  think  I  can  give  you 
an  explanation  of  how  Yvette  feels  about  I 
the  w-ord  'female.'    She  translates  thef 
English  word  without  realizing  that  the 
meaning  we  give  to  the  word  'female'  in 
■  French   when  applied  to  a  woman  does 
not  exist  In  English.    In  French  thej. 
word  'femelle'  applies  only  to  the :  ani- 
mals of  all  sorts  whose  function  In  Ufc  Is  | 
i  to  reproducc-la  femelle  due  chicn.  When, 
applied  to  a  woman.  It  is  an  insuft  to 
Stench,  because  It  means  the  woman  is 
notlnng  but  the  human 
function   is  to  reproduce  the  fP^"53 
You  have  the  word  'bitch'  or 
animals,  although  you  also  use  th^ w ord 
1  'female,'  but  in  French  'female  applied 

,o  a  woman  means  really  si ut   or  i he. 
1  'emale  of  any  bthcr  animal.    \\  hen  a  I, 
1  S  or  man  wishes  to  insult  a  woman 
he  also  calls  her  'vache      Of  co«»"'l 
•cow'  means  nothing  in  itself,  but  it  | 
stn.ply    carries    the    same    idea  as 
•femelle'  the  woman  devoid  of  BMT* 
st  ncU  and  high  Intelligence     That  is 
why  Guilbert  made  the  rema.k  not 
'  knowing  that  the  Eng Ush  worJ 
although  the  translation  of  the  I  rench 
'femelle'  does  not  carry  with  it  tne  spirit 
of  degradation  which  it  does  in  French. 
Someone  ought  to  tell  her.  i 
•Littro   speaks   of    "femelle     as  cm 
Wployed  in  genealogies;  also  as  a .term ,  of 
i  a  cnaraeeinent:    "bne  adroite  femelle.  i 
i  French  workmen,  according  to ,  De  van. 
£  speak  of  their  wives  as  "^"f^'^ 
■"they  consider  themselves  as   gMgea  I 
JL  and  not  as  "homines.     wne  little 

Vlornr   uflrtiesse.1   his  mistress.   U16  M»* 


metres.--,  he  began:  "Incontinent,  dea- 

alle  femelle." 

n  English  as  in  JFrendl.  the  first 
aning  of  "femaleVMs  in  "express  or 

seiously     implied     antithesis  with 

le."   We  doubt  If  the  word  was  ever 

<1  to  reflect  on  the  moral  character 
tho  woman  to  whom  It  was  applied, 
ugh  it  may  bear  with  it  a  contempt* 
is  application, 


His  second  verse  is  a  compound 

'the  second  and  third  of  the  origin 

!  We  quote  the  9th  verse:  -'>/^-' 
Next  came  tho  Pas  de  Fascinrao* 
Betwixt  Peg  Price  and  Dimb/;  Dick— 

But  Psg  had  sich  a  corporation.' 

He  dropp'd  her  like  a  red  hot  brick. 

The  company  was  so  enraptur'd 

They  buckets  of  vail  flowers  threw — 
But  one  chap  flung  a  bunch  of  turnips, 
Which  nearly  split  Dick's  nut  In  two 
Tol,  lol,  lol,  etc 


For  a  man  In  Wellesley  Hills 
This  here  is  my  balance  book. 
Come  to  dun  a  Back  Bay  crook. 
Had  some  time  before  my  train — 
Slid  In  here  out  of  the  rain." 
Meadvllle,  Pa.  RUTH  MATHER. 
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Forest  Dialect, 
the  World  Wags: 

was  interested  to  note  your  com- 

lt  of  Nov.  23,  relative  to  the  woods 
ect  mentioned  in  the  letters  of 
^Satnt"  and  "Captain  Brasfbound."  As 
I  was  reared  In  the  lumber  industry,  I 
venture  to  offer  a  few  defintions: 

"Hovel,"  In  the  nomenclature  of 
Spruccdom,  means  a  stable.  A  "dingle" 
is  a  shed,  partially  or  wholly  closed, 
built  against  one  end  of  the  camp.  There 
ia  usually  a  "dingle"  across  the  back 
end  of  the  cook-camp  for  the  storage 
of  supplies.  1 

'>sa.  "dingle,"  open  on  one  sir)",  some- 
times adorns  the  front  of  tho  b;mk- 
camp,  or  roofs  over  the  space  between 
that  and  the  "Cook"?  Castle."  It  usu- 
ally shelters  several  grindstones  for  the 
axes  of  the  choppers  and  swampers. 
Also,  a  litter  of  stuib-ibpes,  tail-chains 
and  half-shaved  handles  of  peaveys  and 
axes.  Ydur  old-timer  makes  his  own 
handle*.  He  acorns  the  turned  product 
aa  being  only  fit  for  Polaeks  ar.d  "Bos- 
ton bums."  On  Sundays  the  •'dingle"  Is 
his  workshop. 

.  The  editor's  description  of  a  "deacon 
seat"  is  substantially  correct,  except 
Bat  not  all  settees  are  honored  by  that 
'title.  In  camp  parlance.  It  rnjrins  only 
those  that  flank  each  side  of  the  huge 
'box  stove  in  the  bunk-camp. 

The  books  of  many  writer."  offer  n 
vast  etore  of  misinformation  as  to  the 
ways  and  words  of  the  lumberjacl:. 
Stewart  Edward  White  is  fairly  accur- 
ate; but  the  one  writer  on  this  aubject. 
known  to  me,  whose  work  portrays  the 
■life  of  camp  and  drive  woods  and 
wangan,  true  In  every  detail,  is  Holma'? 
Day.  Even  Ms  bits  of  humorous  exag- 
geration are  in  themselves  the  true  ex- 
pression of  the  aplrlt  of  the  red-shirts 
His  books  of  verso  bring,  to  one  wit* 
Knows,  tho  spicy  odor  of  fresh-cut 
spruce:  a  whiff  of  appetizing  ateani 
from  tho  "bean  hole"  as  It  surrenders 
Its  Inimitable  product:  the  rack  of  home- 
cured  tobacco  brought  from  the  hovel- 
lofta  of  northern  Quebec:  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
"perfume"  from  scores  of  "I'cnaooper'a" 
socks  and  leggings  strum;  In  festoons 
from  a  maze  of  wires  over  thr  'jox  stove 
atovepipe  nt  night  to  dry. 

the  s:aler. 


As  it  is  curious  and  not  familiar 
shall  publish  it  next  Sunday. — (Ed.) 


A  Difference. 

| As  the  World  Wags: 

I  suppose  I  differ  from  your  "Inter- 
Imittent  Reader"  in  looks;  but  I  know 
1 1  differ  with  him  in  opinion. 

Eoston.  W.  E.  R. 


A  False  Index. 

Every  book  worth  keeping  should  be  ' 
provided  with  an  Index.    This  is  true 
The  song  was  published  in  John  La-  j>  j of  novels.  essays  and  even  poems.  "Sir  j 
bern's  "Popular  Comic  Song  Book"  in  J }  Charlea  Grandison"  was  thus  furnished ; 

the  index  numbers  112  pages,  from  "Ab- 
sence of  Lovers,  vol.  III.  p.  274.  Pro- 
motive of  a  Cure  for  Love,  VII, 
226,"  to  "Zeal,  Religious  Zeal,  says  Sir 
Charles  Grandison.  is  too  generally  » 

icT  thing-  VI'  207";  we  refer  to  the 
edition  of  1754  In  seven  volumes.  What 
would  not  one  give  for  an  indexed  edi-  : 
Hon  of  Fielding.  Thackeray,  Dickens.  1 
i  Balzac !  But  an  index  may  be  sadlyydis- 
appointing.  Here  Is  an  Instance.  Look- 
ing over  the  Index  of  "Anacalypsls,"  the 
monumental  work  of  G-odfrev  Higgins, 
Esq.  F.  S.  A.  F.  R,  Asiat.  Soc,  F.  R. 
Ast.  S.,  of  Skellow  Grange,  near  Don- 
caster  we  found  this  entry.  "Smoking, 
wnat  occupation  or  amusement  is  better 
than,  305."  Aha!  we  exclaimed,  here  is 
a  sage  remark  to  throw  In  the  face  of 
any  disciple  of  Father  Traak,  even 
though  he  be  tho  redoubtable  and  inde- 
fatigable Dr.  Peaae  himself.  Turning 
to  page  '06,  we  read:  "In-the  absence 
oT  every  other  kind  of  amusement  or 
occupation,  not  filled  by  war  or  hunt- 
I\S'  art  of  marine  parables  or  rid- 
dles filled  up  the  time  of  the  rich  in  all 
nations.  It  was  In  Itself  very  good-  it 
injured  no  one;  it  kept  people  out  of 
mischief,  and  it  sharpened  the  intellect 
It  was  better  than  smoking."  Curses  W 


ind  alone 
Boston. 


Buttons. 

■  As  the  Vi>orld  Wags: 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  statement ! 
by  the  distinguished  Scottish  inquirer  j 
as  to  the  source  of  the  Invariable  rule  j 
that  men's  coats  button  to  the  right,  j 
women's  to  the  left: 

(1)  Tears  ago,  I  could  have  answered  I 
glibly:    Many    a    mediaeval  ancestor! 
needed  te  have  his  sword-arm  free  for  j 
his  weapon  hand;  the  woman  could  use' 
either  hand  and  so  used  the  stronger 
one.    (2)  Later  for  me  but  earlier  his- ' 
torically.  it  seemed  that  as  the  moat  I 
ancient  Romans  and  other  races  regard- 
ed the  left  as  the  auspicious  side,  so  I 
they  moved   their  garments,   as   they  1 
passed  each  other  on  the  street,  to  the : 
left  for  magical  reasons  (3ee  American' 
Journal    of    Archaeology,    XXI..    1917.  j 
p.  201).    When  the  orientation   of  thel 
Greeks,  etc..  was  aubaequently  adopted, 
the  women  fas  one  of  the  three  most 
conservative  claaaea  of   mankind)   re- ) 
fused  to  follow,  but  continued  tc  prefer  I 
the  leftward  direction  In  each  instance.  | 
(3)  Still  later  and  earlier,  it  appeared  • 
evident  that  the  difference  in  direction  I 
was  allied   to  the  kinds  of  Swastika  j 
cross;  women  preferred  the  one  point- 1 
ing  to   the  left  (wlddershlns.   female.  ' 
unlucky    ao-callcd    now),    while  men' 
chose  the  masculine,  dlesal.  lucky  cross, 
and  the  respective  directions  were  fol- 1 
owed  in  many  things.  Including  cloth- 1 
Ing.    (4)  Evidence  that  the  difference  la 
physiological  and  not  due  to  feminine 
whimsies,  ia  that  of  a  neolithic  burial  I 
ground  where,  of  the  many    afflicted  I 
with  rheumatism.' those  showing  lesions  I 
on  the  right  were  male,  on  the  left, 
female 
is  typified 

day;  researches  are  under  way  by  em 
logists  investigating  why  moat  of 


English  Progress.  ♦ 

The  Crimean  war  popularized  beards 
and  gave  us  the  cigarette;  the  present 
war  is  sowing  seeds  whoso  fruits  we 
shall  recognize  later.  But  t'.o  adoption 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  wor<i.'$»ustU." 
In  ita  American  ,  sense.  In 


rir  new  campaign.  sol>,   i    ..-irt  of  Im-    j  s»__  u 

Iraatur  upon  a  word  whi-h  In  this  For  M 

untry  has  until  no  .  ;.<•.•      m<  ompli-  1    Why  should  we 
rotary  In  Intent.  An  American  hustler  I  to  provide  for  a 
oho  »  lio  gets  thliiXH  doiif  or  docs  I  C"UI  storage  presi 


them:  but  in  England  tin-  term 
hitherto  characterized  pickpockets 
oilier  people  who  use  violent  e  and  al 
ungentleness  in  pursuit  of  their  obJecL- 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 


The  poem  for  the  day  la: 

THE)  CADGER  BALL, 
what  a  spicy  flare  up,  tear  up. 
Festival  topslcareo 
Was  held  by  the  genieel  Cadgers 
Ttookeree. 
t  vlnd  howevar, 


Nothing  Doing  In  Dingle. 
Aa  the  World  Wags: 

A  reference   in  thla   column  to  Ihe 
word  "dingle"  reminds  me  of  the  fact 
that  there  ia  a  town  In  Ireland  called 
Dingle.    And  thereby  hanga  a  tale, 
j'    The  late  John  E.  Fitzgerald,  onoe  an 
L  alderman  in  Boston  and  prominent  In 
I  national  Democratic  politics,  came  from 
I  there,  having  been  literally  ahlpwrecked 
!  into  the  United  States  by  a  marine  dis- 
aster on  the  coast  of  Maine.    Ho  waa 
rescued,  and  he  landed  without  a  dollar, 
but  he  had  a  fairly  good  education,  ac- 
quired from  the  Christian  Brothers  at 
home,  and  he  prospered  here  lh  Boaton 
aa  a  lawyer  and  in  other  ways,  accumu- 
lating considerable  property.   He  finally 
I  in  married  a  rich  business  woman  in  New 
»>  Infinitely  earlier  evidence  I  york  dty.  wher,  he  u-X  many  yeara 
I  in  the  human  embryo  of  to-lrjag.0 

After  he  had  won  fame  as-  well  aa 
.  comparative  wealth  here,  he  thought  It 
kind  are  born  right-handed,   incl-  I  would  be,  a  pleaaant  thing  to  vlait  the 
ally  finding  out  why  left  Is  female  |g]  scenes  of  hla  boyhood.   So  back  he  went 

to  Dingle.  He  expected  to  be  received 
with  great  honor  on  hie  native  aoll.  but 
he  waa  sadly  disappointed ;  there  was 
no  publlo  reception.    In  fact,  the  people 

■MaassManii  na—  is 
hid  themselves  behind  closed  doors,  evi- 
dently Jealous  of  his  success  In  the  new 
country,  and  there  was  no  one  left  In 
sight  to  do  him  honor.  Even  the  parish 
priest.  It  was  said,  waa  not  visible  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  visitor, 
and  there  was  nothing  like  the  Chimes 
of  Normandy  to  ding-dong  for  his  home- 
coming. Sadly  he  returned  to  the  land 
of  his  adoption,  having  disproved  the 
adage:  "Old  friends  are  beat." 


nt  right  male:  till  they  have  made  tneir  I 
inclusions  and  reports,  we  arc  left  In 
i  unlimited  field  for  conjecture,  wlth- 
Jt  enough  fundamental  facts  to  tie  ual 
>wn  to  the  ring-bolt. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  AAB. 

Boaton. 


In  that  famou 
As  soon  aa  It  got 
That  old  St.  Qlles 
fiwolp  me,  bob,  gv. 
They'd  wind  It  uj 

Chorus: 

Turulllaildy, 


i  to  toll 
their  never 


nlng  ball. 


etc 


The  night  arrived  for  trotter-ahaktng 

At  Mother  Swankey's  snoozing  crib 

Each  downey  ,  Lodger  waa  seen  taking 

hiii  piece  of  muslin,  or  bla  rib. 

Old  Mother  Hwankey,  she  consented 

To  lend  her  dossing  house  for  nix. 

n»y»  she,  the  crib  comes  down  tomorrow. 

So  go  It,  Just  like  beans  and  bricks. 

n  first  arrival  wns  old  Joe  Colburn, 
io  dnea  hla  flta  to  nature's  chuff. 
A  Jim  that's  blind  each  day  Jn  Holborn 
rir  saw  hla  way  there  clear  enough. 
There  wax  Llmpy  Ned,  who  brought  his 

At  home  he'd  left  hla  wooden  pegs, 
\tnl  Jack  that  cadges  It  on  crutches 
Was  the  nimblest  covey  on  Ills  legs. 

ivelve  randies  were  stuck  In  two  turnips 

lapended  from  the  ceiling  queer. 

Surna  blazing  triumphs"  waa  all  pickles 

>  thla  vegetable  chandelier. 

This  ia  as  far  as  the  memory  of  my 
friend  runs,  though  he  aaya  there  is 
•more  of  it,  and  of  a  very  racy  charac- 
ter. Henley  could  have  worked  this 
old  ballad  up  in  flue  shape. 

The  correspondent  who  objected  to 
calling  "My  Johnny  has  gone  for  a 
soldier"  a  "Come  all  ye"  was  as  hot- 
tentpered  and  as  unreasonable  as  Capt. 
McMorrls  in  "Henry  the  Fifth."  He 
was  a  good  type- of  the  only  Irishman 
that  Shakespeare  ever  drew. 

Westminster.  S.  HARROCKS. 

Mr  ECarrockj  will  find  "The  Cadger's 
Ball"  In  John  S.  Farmer's  "Musa  Pedes- 
trls"  (London,  1896).  There  are  10 
verses.  The  first  as  given  by  Farmer 
begins: 


ousewlfe. 

not  salt  meat,  so  aa 
temporary  shortage? 
preservea  fresh  meat,  but 
taken  out  of  the  refrigerating 
•  ■hamher  ment  cannot  be  rcchtttrd.  and 
many  tons  of  good  berf  and  mutton  so 
bid  In  oonsequence.  Our  ancestors,  who 
had  no  cold  storage,  hnbl'ually  provided 
for  the  winter  by  kllllnc  rind,  sultins 
meat  In  October.  Anil  in  those  day." 
(hey  not  only  salted  hut  circd  b-ef 
and  mutton  the  .«ame  aa  b-w-nn.  Even 
now  In  the  north  of  England  beef  or 
mutton  ham  may  still  he  met  with.— 
Lonaoa  Dally  Chronicle. 


Dorchester. 


BAIZE. 


/  3 


I  7/7 


'-up, 


tear-up. 
1  cadgers 


Here  Is  another  poem  for  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  and  Journal  anthology, 
which,  we  regret  to  eay.  will  not  bo 
published  In  time  for  Chrlstmaatlde.  The 
gifted  author  writes:  "Now  that  I  am 
a  Wild  Weaterner  of  Pennsylvania,  my 
Boaton  memories  move  me  to  song": 

A  LOWELL  INSTITUTE  LECTURE. 
At  the  Lowell  Institute 
I  sit  still  and  look  acute. 
All  about  me  I  ca&  aee 
Persona  learned  aa  may  be.  ^ 
Some  are  teachers,  some  are  net:  ^ 
All,  at  least,  are  college-taught. 
Some  take  notes  and  some  do  not — 
Dear!  I  wonder  If  I  oughtl 
Ah,  the  learned  lecturer. 
Prophet  and  conjee turer, 
Mounta  upon  that  famous  stage- 
Proud,  benevolent  and  sage. 
Men  In  skull. caps  steal  about. 
Close  late -comers  firmly  out. 
All  tb»  audience  la  hushed. 
LeTlty  auppresaed  and  crushed. 
Certain  men  look  yery  wise. 
Bound,  they  feel,  to  criticise. 
But  the  ladles  soavely  smile 
Toward  the  speaker  all  the  while. 

Where  to  turn  I  could  not  tell 
When  those  words  of  wisdom  fau- 
lt I  rolled  my  orbs  oa  nigh 
Namea  of  great  men  met  my  eye. 
If  I  scanned  the  people  near 
I  waa  ailed  with  awe  and  fear. 
Next  me  sat  a  brainy  lad 
Taiflng  notes  upon  a  pad, 
abase*  pinched  hla  Grecian  nose: 
He  woro  rather  shabby  clothes. 
Here.  I  thought.  Is  some  young  man 
Of  the  Harvard  College  clan. 
Hla  may  one  day  be  a  name 
Which  throughout  the  world  haa  fame 
when  at  length  the  apeaker  said 

Q.  B.  D.,"  I  clasped  n>;  bead 
put  of  all  the  lecture  heard, 
I'd  not  understood  a  word. 
So  I  turned  to  the  young  man: 

•Let  me  sec  your  lecture  plan 
Most  professors  talk  so  fast— 
You,  though,  have  It  all  amassed." 
H«,  however,  blushed  and  spoke- 

I  wasn't  llst'nlii'  to  that  bloke'' 

I  m  -vllectlri'   nnr.nld  (,111s 


"Syntax,"  Claimant. 
As  the  World  Waga: 

I  aee  that  W.  B.  C.  closes  hla  criticism 
of  what  he  alleges  to  be  my  Incorrect  j 
uae  of  the  word  "claim"  by  asking  for 
an  explanation  of  the  use       the  word 
J  "shall''  In  the  expression,  "When  future, 
generations  shall  wander   through  the! 
J  State  House."    Hla  request  for  an  ex- 
planation of  that  use  of  "shall"  carries 
(the  implication  that  there  is  something 
I  aoleclstlc  in  the  use  of  the  word  in  ex- 
Ipresslona  of  that  kind.    I  claim,  how- 
lever,  that  there  la  nothing  aoleclstlc  In 
I  the  uae  , of  "shall"  in  such  expressions,  j; 
Goold   Brown  says  that   "the  present 
tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood  and  that 
of  the  Indicative  when  preceded  by  'as  I 
soon  as.'  'after.',  •before,*  'till'  or  'when,'  k 
Is  generally  used  with  reference  to  future 
time."  and  I  am  not  diaposcd  to  dispute  £ 
the  accuracy  of  that  statement,  but 
Brown  does  not  say  that  in  auch  cases 
the  present  tense  always  is  or  always 
should   be  used   In   preference  to  the  [ 
future,  and  I  claim  that.  If  one  prefers- 
to  uae  the  future  tense  In  such  cases  he  I 
can  do  so  without  rendering  himself  - 
Justly  chargeable  with  using  a  locution  I 
which  violates  the  canons  of  good  Eng- 
lish.   In  the  celebrated  and  oft-quoted 
peroration  of  Daniel  Webster's  reply  to 
Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  In 
the  United  States  Senate  In  January. 
1830,  he  used  the  expression,  "When 
my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for 
the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I 
not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and 
dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union."    I  suppose  that  W.  B.  C.  would 
claim  that  In  that  expression  Webster 
should  have  said  "when  my  eyes  are 
turned"    (present    tense)     Instead  of 
"when  my  eyes  shall  be  turned"  (future 
tense),  but  I  claim  that  In  using  the 
latter  expression  Webster  did  hot  use 
English  which  can  properly  be  charged 
with  being  aoleclstlc,  SYNTAX. 
Brookline. 


A  Distinction. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  Yvette  Guilbert  right  when  she  says 
aa  reported,  that  the  use  of  the  word 
female  as  a  noun  in  place  of  woman  io 
employed  by  the  American  people  con- 
stantly? I  think  that  Yvette  would  have 
to  read  our  papers  and  writings  and 
listent  to  our  conversation  a  long,  long 
time  nowadays  before  she  would  -come 
on  the  word  used  In  the  sense  which 
she  deprecates.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
her  squeamishness  seems  to  be  pretty 
generally  shared  by  Americans.  When 
we  do  use  the  word  female  Is  it  not  in 
a  derisive  sense,  having  In  the  mind's 
eye  one  of  the  short-haired,  clamant 
nuisances  who,  disdaining  womanly 
charm  of  appearance  and  manner, 
makes  of  herself  something  less  than 
woman?  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
calling  the  pickets  at  the  gates  of  the 
White  House  "females."  It  is  one  of 
the  consolations  in  this  vale  of  tears 
to  dote  on  a  woman,  but  I  should  hate 
to  catch  myself  doting  on  a  female. 

W.  E.  K. 

Boston. 


MELBA  IN  FINE  VOICE  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT 

Appears    with     Arthur  Hackett, 

Tenor,  and  'Cellist  Malkln. 

Mme.  Melba,  assisted  uy  Arthur  Hack- 
ett, tenor;  Josef  Malkln,  'cellist  and 
Frank  St.  Leger,  pianist,  appeared  at 
Symphony  Hall  last  evening.  She  sang 
the  Jewel  Song  from  Gounod's  "Faust," 
and  the  following  songs:  Duparc,  "Chan- 
son Trlste";  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  "Chant 
Indoue":  Chausson,  "Les  Paplllons": 
Grieg.  "The  Swan'  ;  Scott,  "The  Black- 
bird Song";  Arditi,  "Se  Saran  Rose." 
Mr.  Hackett's  songs  were  as  follows: 
ITaure,  "Nell";  Hahn,  "D  une  Prison"; 
Lenormand,  "Les  Vautours";  Purcell. 
"Passing  By";  Hageman,"  Do  Not  Go, 
My  Love";  Rummel,  "Ecstasy";  Le- 
nt are,  "The  Bells  of  Rhelms."  Mr. 
Malkin,  the  distinguished  'cellist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  played 
pieces  by  Chopin.  Davldoff  and  Popper. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  fireside  [gath- 
erings and  family  celebrations.  This  no 
doubt  accounted  for  the  empty  seats,  for 
Mme.  Melba's  name  works  magic  at  the 
box  office  and  Mr.  Hackett  has  a  Justly 
large  following  in  Boston.  The  concert 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pbilomathela  Club,  auxiliary  to  Boston 
College. 

Mme.  Melba  was  in  voice.  She  sang 
the  Jewel  song  from  "Faust"  discreetly, 
with  the  assurance  of  long  familiarity 
but  without  any  attempt  at  foraing  the 
dazzling  brilliance  of  an  earlier  day.  'the 
other  songs  were  given  with  surpassing 
art  and  the  eloquent  beauty  of  her  mid- 
dle voice  was  constantly  apparent.  Her 
performance  of  the  songs  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Chausson,  Grieg  and  Scott 
might  well  servo  as  an  inspiration  to 
younger  singers. 

Mr.  Hackett's  voice,  young,  fresh, 
mellow,  well-cchooled,  was  also  heard 

j  to  excellent  advantage.    He  Is  not  al- 

j  ways  fortunate,  however,  In  his  choice 
of  songs.    Hageman's  "Do  Not  Go,  My 

■  Love,"  for  example,  is  trivial  and  Is  it 
not  time  for  him  to  discard  Rogers' 
"Star"  which  he  added  to  the  program? 
Mr.   Malkin  gave  added  pleasure  by 
■  his    playing.    The    audience    was  en- 

i  thusiastic  and  there  were  many  recalls. 

RACHMANINOFF 
SYMPHONY  GIVEN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  seventh  concert  of  the  Boston 
[Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Rachmaninoff's  Symphony  in 
E  minor.  No.  2,  and  the  Overture,  Noc- 
turne and  Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's 
music  to  "A  Midsummei  Night's 
Dream." 

What  Angelo  said  to  Escalus:  "This 
will  last  o'ut  a  night  in  Russia  when 
nights  are  longest  there,"  might  be  said 
of  Rachmaninoff's  symphony.  Althgugh 
there  is  more  matter  in  this  music  than 
there  was  In  Pompey's  testimony,  there 
are  irrelevancles  and  repetitions  that 
threaten  if  they  do  not  actually  impair 
the  effect  of  the  whole. 
1  The  symphony  is,  indeed,  a  Russian 
work;  Russian  In  the  spirit  of  its 
thematic  material;  Russian  In  Its  melan- 
choly; as  Russian  in  its  length  as  any 
one  of  Dostoievsky's  greater  novels. 
Rachmaninoff,  unlike  Clazounoff,  has 
not  been  thoroughly  Germanized.  When 
he  wrote  this  symphony  he  was  more 
or  less  influenced  by  Tschalkowsky. 
This  was  natural,  for  he  studied  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  and  although  lie 
was  not  Tschalkowsky's  pupil,  although 
the  symphony  was  composed  some  years 
after  Tschalkowskv's  death,  neverthe- 
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spite  o! 


oant.  Disraeli  Molted  mm  up  ana  down) 
and  at  last  said  that  It  could  not  be. 

    done;  ho  would  not  be  responsible  for 

eiue  of  i!  e  latter  was  still  j  the  effect  of  Lord  Hosslyn's  language1 
ajoritv  of  the  voiuiRfr  Rus- ,  on  the  pack.   "Uut  don't  be  disappoint*) 
ed.  You  shnll  be  Commissioner  to  the' 
Hs  length,  this  symphony    Church  of  Scotland  instead." 
dng  and  stirring  one.     ItaK  ■  ■- 

ikness  —  obviousness.    atlg  she  Smoked  Unseen. 

VKmed  Sht'aHj    «*■  ™«  <*  ^  «»»  ~  °f 
ry  spirit  excites:  the  pro- 1 Static  consequence  in  these  latitudes 

iment  that  approaches  sen- 


tentalism  soothes ;  there  is  an  avl- 
Tlty  of  expression  that  leads  an  audl- 

•  to  say  at  once:  "That  Is  a  great 
rk."  The  frequent  lumultueusness  of 
i  Instrumentation  is  also  pleasing  to 
■ny.  who  say.  as  the  horse  salth 
ong  the  trumpets.  "Ha,  ha  1" 
?he  symphony  suffers  from  the  riot 

technic.     As   Mr.  MontMgu-Xathan 
I    well  remarked 
hnic  constitutes  an 

this  s>  mphony  the  composer  Is  In- 
terned by  it.  His  contrapuntal  fa- 
ly  leads  him  into  excesses.    Nor  do 


smoke  a  cigar  in  full  sight  of  the  audi- 
ence. We  have  had  in  New  York  an 
English  comedienne  who  smoked  cigars, 
but  only  off  stage,  and  not  for  art  but 
because  she  liked  'em.— New  York  Sun. 
Name,  please? 


Auspicious  Names. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Rachmaninoff's:  |    Reading  the  Dramatic  Mirror.  I  was 
Interest  in  Itself.  |  l,k  by  the  thQught  tfcat  som,  of  the 

!  stage  folk  have  auspicious  names.  For 
I  Just  aa  John  Drew  so  Gertrude  Hits. 
Boston  ABEL  SEAMAN. 


we  find  rclci\ ins  uuamcs 
dynamic   contrasts,   a  eunn 
ment  of  orchestral  timbres.  What 
rlety    there    is    comes    from    rhythmic  ■ 
i  changes  and  stentorian  surprises,  as  the    tentlon  to  a  letter  written  by  George 
sudden   introduction  of  fortissimo  pa--    Tlcknor  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  with  ref 
sages  when  the  hearer  has  been  lulled 
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New  England  Purists. 

H  W."  of  Boston  calls  our  at- 


'     for  a  few  minutes.    The  horns  are  over- 
worked.    On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
I  remarkably    effective   use    of  trumpets 
that  is  stamped  upon  the  memory,  after 
the  hearer  has  left  the  hall. 

The   performance    of    the  symphony 
was  magnificent  in  every  respect,  tech- 
nically and  emotionally.    Its  excellence 
was  fully  appreciated   by  an  audience 
that  completely  filled  the  hall. 
►       Mendelssohn  wrote  the  Shakesperiau 
;  overture    when    lie   was   17   years  old. 
With  the  exception  of  the  overture  to 
"Flngal's  Cave"  he  wrote  little  after- 
!  wards  that  for  pure  fancy  and  charm 
Ljof  expression  is  comparable.     Was  he 
|  |  spoiled  by  his  good  fortune,  by  his  easy 
I  life,  by  the  flattery  of  friends,  and  an 
,    adoring  English  public?     In   music  as 
ju  in  life  he  was  too  often  conventional, 
priggish,   genteel.     A   little   portrait  of 
him  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.  published 
the  Savoy,   too  interesting  a  magazine 
to  live,  shows  the  Mendelssohn  of  ma- 
ture years;  the  man  that  was  shocked 
i  by  Berlioz,  did  not  understand  Chopin 
ard  Schumann,   wrote  an  overture  for 

•  "Ruy  Bias,"  although  he  did  not  ap- 
L  prove    the    play,    and    turned    his  eyes 

,  away  from  pretty,  innocent  Zerlina  dis- 
robing in  "Fra  Diavolo."  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  live  to  see  Richard 
Strauss's  "Salome"  and  Puccini's  "Tos- 
ca."  or  the  first  act  of  "The  Valkyrie." 
His  letters  about   these  operas  would 

I  have  been  entertaining  reading.  Pe:- 

;  haps  he  would  have  inserted  pen-and- 
ink    sketches    of    the  "objectionable" 

j  scenes.     For  he  was  handy  with  pen' 

•  and  pencil,  and  we  suspect  him  of  writ- 
ing verses  in  ladies'  albums.  But  the 
overture  to  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  will  not  soon  be  stale.  The 
Nocturne,    composed    long  afterwards. 

|  reveals    the   composer   of    the  "Songs 
|  without   Words."     The   fairies   in  the 
.  Scherzo  are  heavy-footed   after  those 
that  Berlioz  imagined.     "The  words  of  I 
Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  I 
Apollo." 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 

:  There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week, 
for  the  orchestra  will  be  on  its  second  | 

j  trip.  The  program  of  the  concerts  of 
Dec.  14  and  15  will  include  Mozart's 
Symphony  in  E  flat  major;  an  excerpt 
from  Ravel's  "Daphnis  of  Chloe."  and 
BalakirefTs  symphonic  poem  "Thamar." 

i  John  McCormack  will  sing  an  aria  from 
Handel's  "Atalanta"  and  Beethoven's 
"Jehovah.  Hear  Me." 


oi  which  an  account  was  Riven 
m  last  Blinday'H   Herald.     The  Musical 
World  (or  London)   reviewing  "Azael" 
was  Indignant  at  this  statement.  The 
writer  denied  that  the  drama  was  based 
,on  the  opera,  Inasmuch  as  the  muslo 
l>la>s  an  unimportant  part  in  the  af- 
ifrilr.   ,'VAiiber'x  music  should  not  have 
V"*n  meddled  with.    Tim  'Enfant  IYo- 
digue'  is  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  a  great 
master.   As  presented  at  Urury  Lane,  it 
lis  a  parcel  of  shreds  and  patches  with- 
out meaning  or  connection  and  conse- 
'itiently    without    interest."     In  "L'En- 
fffint  Prodlgiie,"  jephthelo  escapes  from 
ithe  temple  of  Ls!a  by  the  aid  of  Lla, 
jthe  dancing  girl.    In  "Azuel"  he  saves 
[the  girl  by  threatening  the  priests  with 
the  sacrificial  ax.   In  the  tumult  she  es- 
capes.   The  east  at  Drury  Lane  was  as 
follows: 

Reuben.  Vandenhoff;  Azael,  Anderson- 
Artnenophis,  Emery;  Bucharis,  Cooper- 
.Sesthos,  Halter;  Jephthcle.  Miss  F.  Vln- 
iiigi  Nefte,  Mrs.  Walter  Lacy;  palmea 
Elijtn  Nelson;  Lia,  Miss  Victorine  Le- 
grain:  dancing  girls,  Miss  Louise  a*nd 
.Miss  Palsor. 


crence  to  the  lattcr's  book,  "Shall  and 
Will."  The  letter  is  dated  Boston,  June 
21,  1858. 

"I  hope  the  second  edition  of  'Shall 
and  WW  may  come  soon  and  that  there 
will  he  plenty  of  quotations  from  Shake- 
|  speare  in  it. 

;  "There  ought  to  be  after  the  pains 
'<  you  took.  The  Bible,  loo,  King  James's, 
'  will  furnish  the  best  of  illustrations.  I 
'  am  not  certain  but  that  it  is  the  con- 
,  stant  use  of  this  book  that  has  kept  us 
]  so  very  exact  about  'Shall  and  Will' 
:  from  Puritan  times  down.  At  any  rate 
1  we  arc  all  right  in  New  England. 

"I  never  knew  a  person  among  us — 
who  was  born  here,  or  was  bred  In 
our  schools — to  make  a  mistake  in  the 
use  of  these  two  idiomatic  auxiliaries. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  hear  one  once 
!  a  year,  and  it  is  so  offensive  to  me,  that 
I  am  sure  a  slight  deviation  would  not 
escape  my  notice." 


•  hi ■  r  »«n  i.'a>-an,  the  girl  adopted  by 
Ruben  Is  Jephtele;  Salorria  18  her  friend; 
there  is  u  mi  ssenger.  The  scene  remains 
the  same,  at  ".lessen,"  near  a  desert. 

In  Auber's  opera  (181>0)  the  mother 
does  not  appear.  The  son  is  Azail,  the 
father  Rubin,  Jeohtele  ls  his  niece, 
Amcnophls  and  the  woman,  Nefte  luro 
Azael  away  ;  Lla  is  the  dancing  girl. 
Tin-  pastoral  scenes  are  in  the  valley, 
of  "Gersen."  Tho  riotous  behavior  is  j 
at  Memphis. 

In     PonchielU's    opera     (1SS0)     the  |j 
mother  docs    not    appear.     The  chief 
characters    are    practically    those  of 
Auber's    opera.      Tb^e    orgies    aro  at 
Nineveh. 

In  Debussy's  cantata  (18S4),  afterward 
turned  into  an  opera,  there  are  only  three 
characters:  Simeon,  the  father;  Lia,  the 
mother;  Azail,  the  Prodigal. 


A  Shocking  Example. 
Here    are   extracts    from    a  bulletin 
issued  by  Mr.  Hoover  about  the  Amerl 
can  hog  (four-footed)  in  the  war: 

"If  we  discontinue  exports,/  we  will 
move  the  German  line  from  France  to 
'  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

"We  also  have  abundant  crops  of  oats 
...   and  we  will  have  a  larger  supply 
I  of  mill-feed  than  normal. 
'    "If  we  aggregate  all  of  the  feeding 
stuffs  .    .    .    we  will  find  one  outstand- 
ing fact. 

"The  monetary  interpretation  of  this 
situation  must   be  that   we   will  have 
,.    .   ..     and    .  .        we  will  have  high 
!  average  price  for  pork  products. 

"I  am  convinced  that  we  will  find  this 
same  devotion  a  direct  reply  to  the  Ger 
man  farmer." 

In  Mr.  Hoover's  bright  lexicon  there's 
apparently  no  such  word  as  "shall." 


Los  Angeles. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  easy  to  be  right  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Charles  Lum 
mis  gave  us  the  rule  in  verse. 

My  lady  would,  r?mind  you,  please. 

Her  Dame  is  not  Lust  Angy  Lees; 

No  Angy  anything,  whatever. 

She  trusts  her  friends  will  be  so  clever, 

To  share  her  fit  historic  pride. 

The  "G"  should  not  be  Jellified, 

Long  "0,"  "G"  hard,  and  rhyme  with  "yes  " 

That's  all  about  Los  Angeles. 

Cambridge.  CALIFORNIA. 


You  atiiro  to  II 
*a  noblo  Stole*, 


Recording  to  Nature"?  oh,  i 
__.—-t  fraud  of\T0rdil  linagluffl) 

I^S?  ;nnb.T  '■"JlnVifnt,  without 

o  or  coaiu.lerr.tJou,  wlt'.mut  pity  or  in,.' 
W?"  ■(»d„««rr™i  and  tinciirtaliis ! 
to  yourwlrea  Indifference  us  a  power— 

h  Uul 

endeavor. 


7\ 'rniiV cu-;,"lrf»  Indlrforenco  us  a  pow 
.rXoV^  uJLh  »oco."!,"''<'  wltli  inch 
TrrJ'J™  " »•— J»  not  Umt  just  endea 
to  U  othirwln  than  till.  NatU»? 


Personal  Knowledge. 

.     The  lit.  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Warwick 
and  Brooke  has  written  his  "Memories 
of  60  Tears."     it  ifl  a  choerful  book. 
"Looklns  oack,  I  aee  that  I  havo  boon 
able  throughout  my  ]|f0  to  choose  my 
B  duties  as  I  chose  my  pleasures,  and  that 
1 1  have  always  taken  those  I  liked  beat. 
I  •    •  •  I  have  carried  out  official  duties 
as  long  and  as  faithfully  aa  I  can,  and 
for  the  rest  I  have  lived  in  such  fashion 
|  as  seemed  most  agreeable  to  me." 

We  refer  to  this  book  in  order  to  copy 
|  016  blowing  anecdote  about  Mr.  Ferdl-  ! 
nand  Arkwrlght,  whose  "special  ch 
acteristic  was  imperturbability 
stuttered. 

"Once  at  a  Governor's  ball  at  Malta 
he  called  his  partner's  attention  to  a 
man  with  a  blufi  birthmark  on'  his 
cheek,  and  made  some  Jest  about  It  i 
How  dare  you  talk  like  that,  sir!" 
snapred  his  angry  partner;  'that  gen- j 
[■tieman  Is  my  husband.'  .Then  y-y-ou  J 
[■can  t-t-tell  he,'   responded    Mr.    Ark-  i 

■  wrlght  Joyfully,   if  he  is  b-b-b-blue  all  i 

■  ove-.'  " 

;    There  is  a  good  story    about   Lord  I 
I  Bea..oneneld.    Lord  Bosslyn  called  on 
L   hin>  to  ask  for  the  office  of  Master  of 
:  BuckhojindjU-^bJch  was  then  va-) 


lax- 
He  J 


Give  Us  the  Old 

An  edition  of  "Gulliver's  Travels," 
"copiously  illustrated  by  Willy  Poganv." 
will  soon  be  published.  We  shall  still 
read  with  pleasure  one  of  the  early  edi- 
tions, say  that  of  1765,  with  the  por- 
trait of  Capt.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  "Redriff, 
Aetat  Suae  LVIII"  and  with  a  few 
maps.  One  shows  the  position  of  Lilli- 
put.  discovered  A.  D.,  1699.  lying  north- 
west of  "Dimen's  Land,"  and  southwest 
or  Sumatra.  From  another  map  we 
learn  that  Brobdlngnag  is  a  peninsular 
jutting  out  of  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  above  the  straits  of  Annian 
A  whale  Is  spouting  below  P.  Mon- 
terey. On  another  map  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  Laputa,  Balnibarbi,  Luzznag - 
Glubbdubdrib,  and  Japan,  is  marked' 
Here  two  whales  spout;  one  above  the 
j  group;  another  below  it.  The  fourth 
plate  shows  Houylmhnms'  I.and  r-]s. 
covered  In  1711.  rt  lies  dead  south 'of 
Lewins  Land.  Then  there  is  a  oiagraral 
I  of  the  ingenious  device  by  which  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  grand  academy  of  Las;  rtt> 
j  taught  his  pupils  to  write  books  in  phil- 
osophy, poetry,  politics,  law,  matrc 
matics  and  theology,  "without  the  lea: 
assistance  from  genius  or  study."  Bett< 
.  these  faithful  illustrations  than  an 
fantastic  pictures  of  Capt.  Gulliver's  at 
ventures. 

The  similarity  in  certain  respects  I. 
between  "The  Wanderer"  and  "Azael,  r 
the  Prodigal,"'  has  been  commented  • 
upon,  but  little  has  been  said  about  the  ' 
latter  play.  Written  by  Edward  Fitz-  |j 
ball,  it1  was  produced  at  Drury  l*ane.  j! 
London.  Feb.  19,  1851.  It  was*  said  at  | 
the  time— on  the  playbill  itself— and  it  ( 

was  ! 


Azael"  was  produced  at  the  Boston 
rhealre  on  Dec.  14,  1S74;  "after  many 
.weeks  of  careful  preparation  and  in- 
volving a  very  heavy  outlay,"  to  quote 
from  the  play  bill.  The  1)111  also  stated  : 
i  hat  .this  was  the  first  performance  in  I 
Boston. 

The  play  had  been  produced  at  the- 
Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  on  July  21; 
IS."d,  when  John  Gilbert  took  the  part 
of  Reuben;  the  father;  Edward  Eddy, 
that  of  the  prodigal.     Annie  Walter's, 
nfterwards   Mrs.   George   Jordan,  took 
Hie  part  of  Lia,  the  dancing  girl.   C.  L. 
•Stone  played  the  high  priest.  Bucharis, 
,  and  Mrs.  Stone,  afterwards  Mrs.  Frank 
'■'i  Drew,     was    the    adventuress,  Neftc. 
',:  Mlas  Anderdon  was  the  Jephthele. 

At  the  Boston  Theatre  the  ca?t  was 
as  follows:    Anael.  the  prodigal,  Julia 
*   Seaman;  Reuben,  L.  R.  Shewell;  Jeph- 
thele, Mrs.  Thomas  Barry:  Armenophis 
Alexander    Fitzgerald;     Nefte,  Olivia 

■  Hand;  Lla,  "chief  dancer  of  the 
f  Almees,"   Mile.    Morlacchi,  "terpsicho- 

■  lean  queen"— she  was  usually  charac- 
I  terized  as  "the  peerless  Morlacchi"; 
.  Bucharis.  high  priest  of  Isis,  AV.  H. 
:  Norton;  Jeroam.  servant  to  R,euben, 
.'  Mr.  l>oug!ass;  Aaron,  a  shepherd. -Her- 
'  bert  A.  Cripp3;  the  spirit  of  the  desert. 

Mile.  Leontine;  Canope,  T.  M.  Hunter; 
i  Menethon,  J.  Taylor:  Sesthos,  Mr.  Raf- 
'er;   Jirst  priest,    Mr.    Simpson;  Theo- 
phas.  a.  noble,  Mr.  Harris. 

Theac   old   play   bills   are  delightful 
rondinp.    They  are  full  of  information 
•i bo u I  the  plays;  they  characterize  the 
leadinfr  actors  and  actress-  a.    We  learn 
from  i|he  hill  of  "Azael"  t'  at  there  was  j 
;t    grand    Amazonian    mu.ch    by    the  I 
'  git^rd  of  Isi,s— HO  female  warriors.    Let  t 
us  read  the  scenario  of  the  play,  to  seel 
'  how  it  comparen  with  "The  Wanderer."  | 

ReiXtoen's  temv    Departure  of  Azael  J 
with   1"e  caravan  for  Memphis. 

Great-  square)  of  Memphis.  Sacred 
1  proccssioYi  of  Apis.  The  offerings.  Lia 
I  and  troop  of  Almees.  Grand  Pas  de 
;  Fascination-  OVIlle.  Morlacchi).  The 
-  gamester.  Fa.ise  dice.  Azael's  prodi- 
gality.    The  Ji^  e  token. 

View    near     Memphis.      Reuben  in 
1  search  of  Iris  son.    The  fase  friend. 

Interior  of  tho  temple  of  Isis.  Orgie. 
Grand  pas  de  poignard  (sic)  by  the 
coryphees.  !Let  us  nere  quote  from 
Benjamin  Lumley's  "Reminiscences  of 
the  opera,"  with  regard  to  his  produc- 
lon  in  London  of  Auber's  "L'Enfant 
Prodigue":  "RosatL  too,  won  fresh 
laurels  as  the  chief  at  the  'Almees'  in 
a  pas  de  poigrxards— a  dance  in  which 
wild  Oriental  music,  accompanying 
measures  equally  fanciful,  and  increas- 
ing in  frenzy  of  character  as  poignards 
Hashed  and  forms  whirled  around, 
fairly  bewildered  the  dazzled  spectator 
and  brought  down  a  perfect  hurricane 
oj  applause.  The  music,  as  well  as  tho 
characteristic  movements  of  this  once 
famous,  *pas  de  poignards,"  may  still 
be  heard  in  many  'extravaganzas'  and 
pantomimes  of  the  present  day  (1864). 
It  never  fails  of  exciting  its  old  ac-  j 
customed  'sensation.'"  To  go  back  to 
the  Boston  Theatre. 

Azael  recovers  the  stolen  scarf.  The  ' 
secret  spring.  Azael  surprised  in  the  ( 
Sacred  Temple.    The  "Human  Victim." 

The  doom  of  the  prodigal.  Tent  of  j 
the  camel  driver.  Arrival  of  travellers. 
I  degradation  "of  the  prodigal.  The  slave. 
The  false  friend.  The  gift  restored. 
I  icspaiu  of  the  prodigal.  The  dream. 
The  vale  of  Azall's  birth.  The  harvest 
festival.  Azael  mourned  as  dead.  Re- 
turn of  the  prodigal.  Appearance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  desert. 

"The  principal  morceaux  of  Auljer's 
charming  music"  were  selected,  arranged 
and  adapted  by  Napier  Lothian.  Mr. 
Lothian  conducted.  The  dances  were 
arranged  by  Imre  Klralfy. 

Julia  Seaman,  who  took  the  part  of 
the  Prodigal,  was  announced  "of  the 
London  theatres  and  Niblo's."  She  was 
at  Niblo's  in  the  Klralfys's  spectacle, 
'Tho  Deluge"  (Sept.  7,  1874),  when  she 
appeared  as  Deluge.  She  died  on  Jan. 
30,  1909. 

"Azael"  ran  for  a  fortnight.  Toward 
the  end,  the  farce,  "Sarah's  Young- 
Man,"  was  played  by  C.  Leslie  Allen, 
Gustavus  Levlck,  D.  J.  Maguinncs,  Mrs. 
<  Charles  Poole,  Blanche  Hayden,  Oliver 
Rand. 

'  Where  did  various  playwrights  find 
names  for  their  characters  in  their  dra- 
matizations of  the  story? 

In  Gaveaux's  opera  (1811)  the  mother  I 
■i i,i. cars  and  is  named  N'ephtale.  The 


Mr.  Samuels,  the  author  of  "The  Wan- 
deier,"  was  invited  by  Mr.  Belasco  to 
i  adapt  William  Schmittbonn's  "Der  Ver- 
lorne  Sohn"  for  the  American  stage.  It 
is  said  that  he  followed  only  "the  bare 
outline"  of  the  original;  but  would  it  not 
be  well  if  the  playbill  at  the  Beston '( 
Opera  House  made  some  reference  to 
Schmittbonn's  piece?  The  German  auth- 
or was  not  so  slighted  in  New  York.  ' 

So  Lia,  the  dancing  girl  in  Auber's 
opera  and  in  "Azail"  becomes  the  moth- 
er of  the  Prodigal  in  Debussy's  cantata- 
opera  ! 

Luke,  recording  the  parable  as  spoken 
by  Jesus,  gave  no  names  to  the  father 
and  the  son.  There  is  fine  reticence 
shown  also  in  the  Evangelists  not  nam- 
ing "the  daughter  of  Herodius"  who 
danced  off  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Some  have  inquired  into  Nance  O'Nell's 
first  appearance  in.  Boston.  She  played 
with  McKee  Rankin  at  Keith's  on  June 
-1,  1897.  The  little  play  was  "Tho  Coun- 
sel for  the  Defence,"  in  which  she  was 
a  poor  girl  of  the  slums  and  Rankin  a 
sympathetic  lawyer.  Was  she  In  Boa- 
ion  before  that  date? 
j  When  she  appeared  at  the  Columbia^ 

Theatre  in  April,  1898,  she  attracted  no  || 
attention.  At  the  same  theatre  in  Jan- 
uary, 1904,  she  made  a  sensation.  She  | 
played  at  the-Tremont  the  next  month.  I 
Does  any  one  recollect  her  performance  '{ 
In  Ibsen's  "Lady  Ingcr  of  Gstrat."  Feb,  | 
25,  1904?  The  performance  was  said  to  l{ 
be  the  first  in  this  country.  If  we  are  f 
not  mistaken,  It  was  at  the  Colonial  { 
Tbeare.  Miss  O'Neil.  by  the  way,  de-  I 
nies  the  report  that  she  is  gping  to  Aus-  1 
tralia  with  "The  Wanderer.  • 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  curi-  H 
ous  about  ages,  it  may  be  said  that,  ac-  fj 
cording  to  theatrical  biographies.  Miss 
O'Neil  was  bdrn  at  Oakland.  Cal.,  Oct.  I 
8,  1874.   James  O'Neill  was  born  at  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  Nov.  15,  1849.    Charles  t 
Dalton,  born  Aug.  29,  1864.  made  his  first  I 
appearance  in  the  English  provinces  in  P 
lSS3.    For  three  years  Ik  toured  with  n 
Alice   Lingard.    so   pleasantly  remem- 
bered here.    Frederick  Lewis  was  born  I 
at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  14,  1S73. 


"The  Bacac,"  a  play  in  one  act  by 
John  Barnewall,   was  produced  at  the! 
Abbey.  Dublin,   Oct.  30.     "The  Bacac" 
is  Irish  for  "The  Beggar."    This  beggar  j 
deserted  his  sweetheart,  Anri.  went'  tof 
America,  and  returned  long. afterwards 
to  be  a  spy  on  the  rebels'  side  in  fhof 
rising  of  1798.   As  an  old  beggar  woman  i 
he   comes  to    the    Colliers,    who  ares 
Protestants,   and.   therefore,  suspected! 
by  the  people,  but  they  have  protected f 
™  Ann,  who  has  long  been  a  paralytic.  I 
I  The  Bacac  and  Ann  share  the  kitchen. I 
;';  and  are  known  to  one  another  after? 
iSi  the  others  are  in  bed. 

"When,   bewildered  by  his  discovery.! 
4  the  former  lover  slips  the  latch  and  goesS 
IS  put  to  his  rebel  band  tho  play  ouglitf 
somehow  to  have  ended.   Gun  shots  and! 
a  strange  siege,  in  which  the  bedridden' 
woman  rises  to  alarm  the  sleepers,  andk 
the  end  of  which  is  the  death  of  herself! 
and  of  the  spy.  form  a  vague  and  chaot-f< 
ic  curtain.    The  central  figure  of  theP 
crippled  woman  treated  without  melo- 
drama and  with  less  of  the  flamboyance  | 
of  political   and   sectarian   themes  in*] 
volved  in  it  would  make  a  better  and 
tenderer  play.   As  it  is  the  exposition  Is  I 
too  long,  and,  withal,  the  motives  are! 
.not  sufficiently  clear.    Peter  Nolan  took! 
•jthe  part  of  Tom  Sheridan;  Margaret! 
,j|Nicholls.  that  of  Ann  Keeffe.    "But  thel 
play  did  not  give  the  actors  anv  real 
»  chance."  "        .  f , 


,    Some  may  remember  a  one-act  play, 
"Overtones,"   produced   at   Keith's   In  I 
which  Miss  Lackaye  and  Miss  Fran- 
cesca  Rotoli  took  the  chief  parts.  This 
'  play  was  produced  at  the  London  Coli- 1 
,  seum  for  the  first  time  in  England  ont 
Nov.  12,  with  Mrs.  Langtrey  as  Harriet,  J 
a  cultured  woman.    The  Stage  said  that! 
[it   has    more   literary    than   dramatic  | 
j  value.    "It  is  profoundly  interesting  asR 
la  relentless  exposure  of  feminine  char-f 
;  acter,  or  rather,  lack  of  character;  ahdP 
its'  theme,  to  employ  an  apparent  para-!] 
dox,   owes   its  striking  and  arresting!/ 
novelty  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  possibly  as 
old  as  humanity  itself.    The  idea, of  a 
couple  of  fashionable  women  excliang- ' 
ing  polite  platitudes  over  afternoon  teal 
does  not,  on  the  face  of  it.  suggest  any  ; 
great  element  of  excitement;  but  when  . 
each  woman,  as  is  the  case  ip  the  clever 
little  piece  under  notice,  is  accompanied  I 
by  her  primitive  or  actual  self;  who  • 
utters  the  woman's  real  thoughts  In  alii 
their  unabashed  nakedness,  much  preg-' 
n«nt  matter  is  set  afoot." 


iss  Gerstenberg's  little  play  W 
;h  liked  In  the  West  and  middle 
Test  when  it  was  played  in  the  Keith 
heatres.  In  Boston  it  apparently  was 
Brer  the  heads  of  the  audience. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald 
nd  Journal,  Mr.  S.  Harrocks  of  West- 
lnister,  recently  inquired  about  "The 
idger's  Ball,"  and  quoted  a  few  verse3 
_j  recited  to  hJm  by  a  friend.   As  the 
ballad,  or  what-you-will,  Is  a  curious 
one,  wo  give  It  in  full,  as  published  in 
"Musa  Pedestris,"  a  compilation  edited 
by  John  S.  Farmer,  privately  printed  for 
subscribers  in  London,  1396. 

^K?V  '  rl.     tRP"  '" 

Ob,  what  a  spicy  flare-up,  tear-Up, 

Festival  Teipxlckory, 
Was  gub'd  by  the  genteel  cadgers 
.-  In  the  fatuous  Bookery. 
As  soon  as  it  got  vind,  however, 

Old  St.  (iiles's  vos  to  fall— 
•JQiey  all  declar'd.  so  help  their  never. 

They'd  vlod  up  vltb  a  etunnln'  ball. 
Tol,  (lol..dol,  etc. 


Hthe  whin  ins  beggar,  the  cowflHHP 

I  poster,  who.  being  driven  or  finding  if 

|  convenient  to  live  on  charity,  soes-mbout 
his  business  with  an  affectation  of  pro- 

!  foundest  humility,  and  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  unworthlness;  a  sneaking. 

I  abject  wretch,  aiming  to  crop  a  rneal 
|  out  of  the  despising  and  disgust  he  e-x- 

jCites  in  his  fellow  creatures." 

©"The  Cadger's  Ball"  was  published  in 
,1  John  Labern's  "Popular  Comic  Song 
•  Book"  in  1S52.  Labern  was  once  a  fa- 
Ivorite  music-hall  singer  and  song 
1  writer.  He  published  several  collections' 
?of  songs  of  the  day.  "The  National  Die- 
jtionary  of  Biography"  does  not  men- 
Ition  him.  It  is  a  sadly  inperfect  work 
Jin  spite  of  Its  many  volumes.  The  tune 
I to  which  the  song  was  sung  was  "Joe 

Buggins."    Can  any  one  of  our  readers 

whistle  it? 


II. 

Jack  Fliplap  took  the  affair  in  band,  sirs— 
Who  understood  the  thing  complete — 

He'd  often  danced  afore  the  public, 
On  Uic  boards,  about  the  afreets. 

Old  mother  Swankey  she  consented 
To  lend  her  lodging  house  for  nix — 
lys  she.  "The  erlb  comes  down  tomorrow, 
to  go  it,  just  like  beans  and  bricks." 

III. 

The  night  arrived  for  trotter-shaking— 

To  Mother  Swankey's  snooaing-crib 
Each  don  ney  cadger  was  seen  taking 

III-  bit  of  muslin,  or  his  rib. 
Twelve  candles  vos  stuck  Into  tornips. 

Suspended  from  the  celling  queer — 
Bunn's  blajte  of  triumph  was  all  pickles 

To  this  wegetable  shandlleer. 

agged  Jack,  wot  chalks  "Starvation:" 
Look  il  qnite  fat  ami  swelllsb  then 
'bile  f 


I  The  Sunday  Herald  has  received  from 
gthe  Boston  Music  Company  some  unus- 
[jual  songs  by  Bryceson  Treharne.  "Dirge 
Sfor  a  Fallen  Soldier,"  text  by  George  H. 

■  Boker,    has    an    introductory  funeral 

Imarch  of  four  pages  for  the  piano.  The 

■  refrain  has  an  optional  choral  accom- 
paniment. "The  Donkey"  is  a  setting 
of  G.  K.  Chesterton's  poem.  There  is  a 
dramatic  climax  to  the  words 

1        For  I  also  had  my  hour. 

One  fierce  hour  and  sweet. 
There  was  a  shout  abont  my  earj. 
And  palms  before  my  feet. 
The  other  songs   are  "Ozymandlas" 
(Shelley);   "The  Short  Cut  to  Bosses" 
(Nora  Chesson);  "The  Trail  by  Night" 

■  (Dorothy    E.     Camp);     "Mad  Patsy" 

■  (James  Stephens).  These  songs  demand 
la  dramatic  interpreter  and  a  skilful 
1  accompanist. 


h  Tiineii«e  provincial  public— he  re- 
f  Sed  rrany  tempting  offers  to  come  to 
town-London  audiences  were  familiar 
with  his  fine  gifts  as  a  comedian  in  light 
opera  through  his  many  appearances  at 
the  outlying  theatres  with  the  repertory 
company."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said. 
"Essentially  a  provincial  and  suburban 
interpreter  of  Gilbert-Sullivan  opera,  he 
often  told  me  that  he  hadn't  the  smallest 
desire  for  a  London  reputation— in  fact. 
I  believe  he  refused  many  tempting  of- 
fers. With  him  disappears  another  ink 
with  the  famous  operatic  past."  Billing- 
ton  was  5  feet  9  inches  and  weighed  B>i 
pounds.  At  the  inquest  it  was  found 
that  his  heart'weighed  26  ounces.  It  was 
said  there  that  he  was  a  great  eater. 

"The  fact  that  'Ghosts'  was  revived  at 
the  St.  James's  Theatre  Nov.  6,  soon  af- 
ter its  withdrawal  at  the  Kingsway, 
shows  the  great  hold  it  has  on  the  Lon- 
don public."  Advertised  as  "the  play 
that  was  banned  for  2J  years,"  the  nin 
at  the  St.  James's  was  short. 

The  London  Times  rays  of  Maud  Al- 
lan: "The  greater  part  of  her  program 
involves  plow,  broad  movement,  with  a 
grave  or  tragic  significance,  and  in  per- 
forming it  Miss  Allan  displays  an  even 
finer  sense  of  rhythm  and  poise  than  of 
did.  In  old  days  rt  was  jolly  to  see  her 
skipping  about;  today  it  is  moving  and 
satisfying  to  see  her  sweep  from  pose  to 
pose,  each  movement  being  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  forming  a  transition  from  one 
beautiful  attitude  to  another." 


ncert  In 


new  piano  trio 
This  kd  the 

"is  there  no 


>lck.  wot  "dumbs  It"  round  the  nation,  i; 
ill  tbe  jaw  among  the  fair, 
ed.  wot  brought  bis  duchess, 
i  had  left  his  wooden  pegs — 
wot  cadges  it  on  crutches,  I 
nimblest  covey  on  liis  legs. 


Notes  About 


We 


rubbed 
when 


our 
we 


the  Stage,  Actors  cyes 

~_       _        saw  an  announce 

and  Musicians  ment  of 

play,  "The  Hidden 
serial. 


The  next  arrival  was  old  Joe  Burn. 

Wot  does  the  fles  to  Natur  chuff— 
And  Fogg,  wots  blind  each  day  in  Ho'boru, 

w'd  his  way  there  clear  enough. 
Mr.  SMnniwating  Rparrow, 

pjl  corduroys  apan  new  and  nice. 
Bar  up  In  bis  pineapple  barrow, 
Which  he  used  to  sell  a  win  a  slice. 

VI. 

(ha  ball  was  open'd  by  fat  Mary. 
Togg'd  out  In  book  musllu  pure. 
Dd  Saucy  Sam.  surname*!  tbe  "Lory," 


And  out  of  Greasy  took 


s  neit 
Just 


as  it  shoul  1. 


Transmogrified  s'lap^iito^Juck" : 
VIII. 

Bje  celebrated  Pass  do  Sandwich 

J"ln  In  no  ono  could  refuse — 
lix  bushels  on  Vni  i  ame  In.  and  wich 

Bjnl.lid  in  nlxiut  iho  two's. 
Oe  Letter  Waltz  next  followed  arte; 

They  lapn'd  It  down,  right  manful  li 
Intll  Joe  Uoffln  and  hi*  darter 

was  in  a  state  of  Kourpcn-ny' 


Next 

Ret 

But  I 


imo  tbeTass  de  Fascination 
l\t  I'eg  Price  ond  I  nimby  Dick  - 
c  had  sb'h  a  corporation. 
«e  iiro|ip'd  her  like  n  red  hot  brick. 
TM  company  was  so  enraptur'd. 

I ney  buckets  of  vall  dowers  threw  - 
hu  map  flung  a  hunch  of  tnriu,  - 

Which  nearly  split  Dick's  nut  in  two 

'  '-aL.'     'fMR!y  fc- 

Tftt  (lose  now  set  to  gallopadlng. 

And  Mainp'd  with  all  their  might  and  main— 

7t     lit  "IS         i  "°°r  "°  Pr^rloos  hard-ln, 
it  ^i-nt  the  ancient  crib  In  twain. 
Some  pitch  d  In  the  road,  bent  double  — 
o„ ti'""         *B1,sn  ''  bricks— none  brown— 

1 1,  '  '\!K,n  **rp<\  •  The  Crown"  Uie  trouble 
or  sending  coves  to  pull  It  down. 

A  word  or  two  about  certain  terms 
tad  allusion*:  "Trotter-shaking"  here 
faeans  "walking."  "Bunn's  blaze  of  tri- 
umph' is  an  allusion  to  the  flamboyant 
Mvertlsements  of  Alfred  Bunn.  theat- 
rical manager  and  librettist,  the  au- 
thor of  "Tlie  Bohetnian  Oirl,"  and  of 
» queer  book  relating  his  adventurei 
m  the  United  States.  Punch  was  never 
*eary  of  ridiculing  him.  "A  win  a 
win.  wyn  or  w  ing  Is  a  very  old 
penny;  it  goes  back  to  Dek- 
In  "The  Dictionary  of  the 
we  read:    "Scuddlck  Is 


■lie 

Wort 
ker 

Turf 
used 
any 


>08  1. 


ely  ; 


scuddlck, 
empty  clles." 


not 
In 


not 

,    ran.  not  a  whin, 
flyrfs  •'Tramps":  ".Inst  co  and  get  a 
aWr  now.  Jim.    Ill  ^ive  vou  a  wing 
penny)  If  you  will."    "Win"  Is  in 
julum.  or  the  Rogue's  Lexicon" 
.    1859).      "Greasy"    stands  for 
a    Grlsl,     the     famous  dancer, 
nrlous"  :  Cellarius  introduced  the 
Into  Paris  salons  and  went  to 
i  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  his 
ind  spreading  his  fame.    He  con- 
school  for  dancing,   41  Rue 


■ 

"Vo 
(N. 

Carlor 
■*SiJl>  v 

POlk:  i 

U»nd 
Mjrat' 

Beted 

Rvlenne.   Paris.    "The  Gatter  waltz' 
'att.  r.   beer,   "A  shant  of  gatter "  a 
it  of  beer. 

M   cadger   was   originally  a  carrier 
idlar.  Itinerant  dealer.   Later  the  word 
.MB  applied  to  a  whining  beggar,  also 
>  a  mean  thief.    James  Greenwood  In 
ffhe  Little  Ragamuffins"  (1881)  wrote 
■    may    here    remark    that  amongst 
fople  of  my  born  grade  no  ono  Is  so 
llnteniptuously  regarded  as  ho  who  !«  i 
.•now  n  as  a  ♦adger.'  The  meaning  they  : 
i  on  the  word  is  not  the  dictionary 
Ing.     The   'cadger'   with   ihnm  i. 


film 

Hand,"  a  15-cpisoje 
We  remember  well  the  novel  of 
J  that  name  which  we,  read  years  ago  In 
J  Mr-  Bonner's  moral  Ledger.  Was  it  not 
jby  Mrs.  E.  D,  E.  N.  Southworth?  Per- 
haps the  initials  are  not  correctly  placed. 
Alas,  this  "Hidden  Hand"  Is  not  based 
on  the  old  romance,  yet  It  Is  evidently 
thrilling.    "The  Hidden  Hand  Is  a  mas- 
ter criminal  and  he  is  surrounded  by 
the  usual  group  of  henchmen.  His  right 
hand  is  encased  In  a  glove  that  resem- 
bles a  giant's  talon,  and  with  this,  we 
are  led  to  suppose,  he  will  do  most  of 
the  damage,  as  It  can  also  spout  a  gas  I 
that  is  deadly  when  breathed." 

Mr.  Faveraham  Is  considering  a  new 
plav  by  Crolsset;  also,  for  next  spring, 
Shakespearean  festival. 
"Flo-Flo."  a  musical  comedy  by  Fred 
de  Gresac  (Mrs.  Victor  Maurel)  and  Sil- 
vio Heln.  will  be  produced  In  New  York 
this  month. 

Eugene  Walter's  new  play.  "The  As- 
saasln."  will  be  brought  out  at  Atlantic 
City  on  Dec.  17. 
j    Irene  Castle  will  be  seen  In  a  film  play. 
H  Vengeance  Is  Mine,"  based  on  a  novel 
by  John  A.  Moroso.  The  release  will  be 
°n  Dec  16.  Alice  Brady  will  be  seen  in 
i  "Tho  Lifted  Cross."  an  adaptation  by 
Paul  West  of  Charlotte  Bronte'a  "Jane 
,  Eyre."?       •  •  • 

Jean    Gilbert's    operetta  "Autolove" 
was  produced  at  the  Yorkvillo  Theatre 
IN.  Y.)  Nov.  22  for  the  first  time  In 
this  country. 
A  British  film  depicting  the  life  of 
I  Kitchener  was  publicly  presented  at  the 
I  Alhambra.  London,  Nov.  6.    "The  film 
graphically  Illustrates  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal episodes  in  the  life  of  this  great 
,  statesman-soldier.     Beginning    Irr  the 
TO's,  when  Kitchener  waa  a  young  offi- 
cer of  engineers  gaining  knowledge  of 
Arabs  and  the  language,  the  film  takes 
us   on   to   tho   period   when   ho  had 
i  brought   Into   being  the  vast  British 
armies  now  always  associated  with  his 
name.     Thar  tragedy  of  Oen.  Gordon 
Is  depleted,  as  well  as  the  events  in 
Khartoum,    Omdurman,    South  Africa, 
and  India.    Altogether  it  is  an  impres- 
sive film." 

Elsie  Janis  will  act  in  London  In  a 
play  by  Haddon  Chambers. 

"Harry  Lauder's  Logic,"  by  Harry 
Lauder,  Is  published  In,  London  by 
Pllmer  &  Haywood.  Tho  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says  of  It: 

"Very  fileasant  is  this  little  book  of 
logic,  for  its  argument  drifts  from 
premise  to  premise,  yet  is  always  pithy 
and  to  the  point.  In  it  Mr.  Lauder  dis- 
courses of  many  things,  from  the  bread 
shortage  to  habits  good  and  bad,  from 
the  joys  of  the  country  to  the  alleged 
meanness  of  the  Scot.  The  bo^k  Is 
compact  of  a  wholesome,  kindly,  shrewd 
sentiment  that  is  at  times  seriously  mov- 
ing, as  the  sentiment  of  a  humorist  al- 
ways is.  Perhaps  the  best  passases 
arc  those  which  deal  with  love  of  home 
p.nd  lovo  of  children.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  stories  illustrating  the 
argument." 

It  is  said  that  the  Kendals  netted 
1500,000  In  their  longest  tour  in  this 
country. 

Fred  Billlngton.  the  dean  of  theD'Oyly 
Carte  Company,  died  on  Nov.  2.  at  the 
age  of  63  He  was  the  original  Sergeant 
of  Police  In  the  coyprightcd  performance 
of  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  at  the 
Bijou,  Paignton.  Dec.  30,  1879.  Thence- 
forward up  to  the  day  before  his  death, 
he  was  continuously  under  the  D'Oyly 
Carte  management,  always  In  Savoy 
opera,  playing  the  Sentry,  the  Vicar. 
Pooh  Bah,"  Wilfrid  Shadbolt,  the  Grand 
Inquisitor.     Ho   had   played    Pooh  Bali 


'name    v.- as    kept   dark,    but    this  was, 
I  said  of  the  play  Itself;  "The  English  i 
press  had  boldly  criticised  the  events  of 
1  the  day,  and  criticised  them,  with  no  ( 
j  uncertain  voice,  but  the  stage  has  been  i 
i  silent.    It  has  not  used  its  great  power ' 
ot  bring  to  the  public  w**at  the  public 
1  should  know.    Surely  the  time  is  ripe  i 
for  the  stage  to  do  its  bit.    Surely  a 
I  play  could   be  written  and  produced  | 
1  that  would  teach  the  lesson  of  patriot-  | 
|  ism  and  loyalty  and  the  danger  of  put- 1 
(ting  party  before  country.    The  theatre 
jhas   done   well.     It   has   raised  large 
I  sums  of  money;  it  has  cheered  the  de- 
9 pressed;   its  doors   have  always  been 
I  open  to  welcome  the  boys  from  the 
1  blood-stained  field  of  honor.   But  there 
lis  yet  more  It  can  do.    Messrs:  Ve- 
jdrenne  and  Eadie  have  secured  a  play 
ithe  production. of  which  will  be  a  bugle- 
jcall  to  the  nation,  which  will  sound  the 
['reveille'  throughout  the  empire." 
j    Robert  Downing  resents  an  allusion 
I  to  him  as  "the  late  Robert  Downing." 
J  He  writes  to  the  Dramatic  Mirror:  "I 
jwish  you  would  kindly  mention  the  fact 
[that  I  am  in  the  best  of  health  and  still 
[in  lecture  and  evangelistic  work,  and  the 
(pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  at 
\  South  Portsmouth,  R.  I." 

The  last,  time  we  saw  Mr.  Downing 
he    was    with     Mary    Anderson  in 
"Evadne."  Would  any  manager  venture; 
|  a  production  of  this  play  today?. 

Historical  personages,  past  and  pres-; 
lent,  are  being  represented  on  the  stage) 
I  this  season  in  greater  number  than  ever! 
9  before.  In  "Madam  Sand"  the  gallery! 
B  of  stage  portraits  includes  George  Sand.; 
M  Chopin.  Heine,  Musset  and  Liszt.  Fur-J 
J  ther^down  tho  street  in  "Hamilton." 

the  Knickerbocker,  are  found  Alexander 
[j  Hamilton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
I  Monroe,  Count  Tallyrand  and  Get% 
Schuyler.  In  j'Maytime"  P.  T.  Barnum 
lends  hla  effulgent'  personality  to  a, 
scene.  Now  comes  the  Greenwich  VU- 
lagera,  with  a  playlet  in  which  the: 


London,  could  not  find  a 
by  a  native  composer. 
Daily  Telegraph  to  ask: 
such  thing  as  an  unheard  native  trio 
worthy  of  production?   It  S£ems  odd.  a 
freakish  trick  of  the  fatality  refei  red*to, 
if  there  is  not.  since  the  cry  is  everlast- 
ing that  no  encouragement  is  given  to 
native  composers.     Here,  clearly,  the 
cry  was  unjustified,  and  another  oppor- 
tunity lost!" 

Rimsky-Kor3akoXs  Symphonietto  on 
Russian  Themes  pleased  in  I  .•  n.lon  Nov. 
3.  "The  melodies-  one  and  all  are  thor- 
oughly nationalistic  m  ^eellna;.  spirit  and 
rhythmic  features— incidentally  one  may 
Koto  that  tho  lovely  and  wistful  chief  j  | 

theme  of  the  slow  movement  wan  notJSi  York  Bowen's  "Poem 
unfamiliar  to  those  who  know*  Stravin-y 
sky's  'Oiseau  de  Feu'— and  that  all  are  1 
treated  by  Rlmsky-Korsakoff  with  mas- 
terly address  and  a  wealth  of  resource  ; 
of  which  the  effect  is  none  the  less  tell-  | 
ing   because   the  composer   makes  no 
parade  of  his  ingenuity  in  handling  the 
material  that  came  to  his  hand.    T.ie  it 
Jrcorlng  is  refreshing  for  Its.  clearness,  J 
delicacy  and  refinement."    This  early 
work.  op.  11,  wo  bellev 
played  here. 


Kaiser 
Jlirror. 


leading  figure.— Dramatic 


for  viola,  harp, 
or^an  (London,  Nov.  2),  "seemed  'tan- 
jgled'  and  involved,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
congruity,  in  performance,  of  the  ingre- 
|dient  elements." 

Gerald  du  Mayrler  is  now  seen  in  Lon- 
,  don  in  a  film  version  of  "Justice." 
"There  Is  one  scene  which  will  be  spe- 
cially remarked  upon— that  In.  which  du 
Munwier  alone  holds  the  onlooker  inter. 

Imites  by  pheer,  force- 
task  whk.li  is  sel- 


e,  has  not  been  Bested  for  some  minx 
Hful,  silent  nctlng-'a 


A  violin  sonata  by  Paul  Paray.  played  Hjdom  set  for  a  screen  artist,  though  often 


I  In  London  Nov.  S.  is  constructed  of 
I  "short,  Grieg-like  flights  of  acceptable 
I  melody." 

■  Edwin  Evans  .stated  In  a  lecture  on 
m  Spanish  music  In  London  Nov.  2  that 
JJAlbeniz  and  Granados  had  achieved  less 
Ithan  they  might  have  done,  "partly  bc- 
H cause  in  their  younger  days  they  suf- 

■  fered  from  a  native  dislike  to  hard 
Hwork:  and  after  they  had  overcome  this 
^falling  they  were  both  Incontinently  cut 
j|off  in  the  flower  of  their  days.  They 
llaad,  like  other  Spanish  composers,  to 
jflg lit  against  she  conventions  which  be- 
Iset  their  nation.  For  Spain  still  believed 
|  that  the  best  music  came  from  abroada 
I  and  the  average  Spaniard  strongly  oo^ 
Ijectedlo  the  use  of  his  native  tongue  by 
la  singer;  Outside  Spain,  It  was  neces- 
Isary  for*a  proper  appreciation  of  mod- 
jem  developments  to  realize  how  much 

■  Spanish  music  was  Influenced  by  cast- 
Born  traditions  inherited  from  the 
►I  Moors." 


i  A  musician  Informs  a  contemporary 
Uthat  the  noise  made  by  the  London  bar- 
irage  Is  objectionable  because  untuneful, 
Jand  suggests  that  the  guns  should  be 
made  to  play  distinctiand  popular  airs. 
IThe  Idea  should' commend  Itself  to  gun- 
Iners.  A  hymn  of  hate  would  be  consid- 
ered objectionable  by  the  bishops,  but 
Jour  Archies  might  hum  Tosti's  "Forever 
lend  Forever"  with  singular  propriety.— 
JPall  Mall  Gazette: 

I    "Peter  Pan,"   with  Fay  Compton  as 
I Peter,  will  be  one  of  the  Christmas  at- 
I  tractions   in   London.     After   the  run, 
Pinero's  new  play  in  three  acts  will  be 
produced.     "It  is   a   comedy   of  light 
opera  and  It  docs  not  deal  with  the  war. 
The  sub-title  is  'An  Idyll  of  Surburbia."  " 
i    British  sailors  and  toldlers  In  their 
spare  time  are  rehearsing  Christmas 
pantomimes. 

|  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  Albert 
Mallinson  Is  breaking  with  his  past.  His 
Sappho  songs  were  sung  in  London  Nov. 
9.  "Even  in  the  earlier  set  one  felt  that 
he  was  leaving  Dresden  far  behind.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  one  thing  lack- 
ing in  the  first  example  lies  gave  of  his 
lyrical  talent  was  the  feeling  of  blood 
relationship  between  the  English  poems 
and  his  treatment  of  them.  Sappho  is 
far  from  English;  but  Bliss  Carman's 
translation  and  Malllnson's  setting  meet 
somewhere  on  common  ground  that  is 
not  haunted  by  German  memories." 

Ethel  Irving  has  secured  a  powerful 
play  by  one  of  the  literary  "lions"  bf 
the  present  day.  It  is  her  Arm  intention 
to  produce  It  in  London  immediately  on 
the  conclusion  of  her  provincial  tour 
with  "The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Du- 
pont." 

Here  is  a  fine ,  example  of  advance 
puffery.  A  new  play,  "LoyaltyT— the 
title  of  at  least  three  modern  piece*— was 
announced  for  production  In  London  Nov. 


accorded   to   players  on.  the  'speaking 

h  stage."  " 

The    latest    order    issued    from  tha 
n  Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to  the 
si  use  of  posters  has  caused  consternation 
*  to  cinema  proprietors  and  to  the  many 
j  firms  who  have  a  stock  of  posters  ot 
■  larger    dimensions     than  permissible 
tinder  the  new  ruling.    What  exactly  Is 
the  aim  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  hardly 
discernible  under  the  cold  phraseology 
of  their  edict,  which  limits  the  size  of 
posters  to  the  equivalent  of  60  Inches  by 
40  inches.   The  object,  we  presume,  is  to 
effect  a  saving  in  paper,  yet  tho  order 
as  It  now  stands  makes  .it  illegal  for 
any  person  to  display  posters  larger 
than  60  inches  by  40  inches,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  such  posters  are  now 
In  existence  and  that  if  not  used  are 
naturally  wasted.— Pall  Mall  "Gazette. 

A  Japanese  actress,  Mmc.  Hanako. 
with  a  company  of  Japanese  girls,  has 
been  seen  at  the  London  Coliseum  in 
a  music  and  dancing  play,  "The  God- 
dess of  Peace." 

Charles   le   Sueur,  .formerly  leading 
tenor  with  the  Carl  Rosa  and  the  Turner 
opera  companies,  Is  now  chairman  of  the 
British-Canadian    recruiting    office  off 
Erie,  Pa. 

The  Classical  Punch  Theatre  Asso- 
ciation, which  numbers  among  its  advo- 
cates the  French  ambassador,  sundry 
politicians.  Profs.  Gilbert  Murray  and 
W.  L.  Courtney,  Sir  Arthur  Plnero  and 
others,  alms  at  the  inculcation  of  a 
better  understanding  of -France  In  Eng- 
land. It  is  proposed  to  give  regular 
performances — the  Inaugural  season  ber 
ginning  in  January — of  ancient  and 
modern  French  drama.  The  perform- 
ances, which  will  be  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  are  to  take  place 
in  London,  and  in  the  principal  unl- 
Iversitles.  colleges  and  public  schools 
^throughout  the  country.  "The  players 
will  be  provided  by  the  leading  theatres 
of  Paris/'  and  any  profits  made  will  be 
used  to  found  traveling  scholarships  In.f 
France  for  English  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. The  scheme,  for  which  donations 
are  invited,  sound*  very  academic. — The 
Stage, 

The  English  Review  for  November 
contains  a  duologue.  'TTar^well  to  the 
Theatre,"  by  Granville  Barker.  Tha 
talkers  are  an  actress  who  at  53  cpn- 
siders  her  past  career  and  popularity, 
and  nn  elderly  lawyer  who  has  always 
waited  to  marry  her.    The  conclusion  is 


IK. 


it  an  artist  finds  in  the  end  that  "he 
s  alway3  nothingness  called  by  a 
?at  name  *  *  *  that  Uie  world 
other  puople  is  the  only  world  there 


Among  those  who  will  be  seen  in  Lon- 
don for  the  first  time  in  the  new  Em- 
pire revue  are  "Lew  Kelly,  the  Amerl- 
oan  comedian,  whose  quiet    style  has 


lb 


a  p»Jr  of  dancers 
jntlr.uously  lri*  N&w 


vise  the  i  •  >  ected  cinema  war  cam- 
paign of  the  British  government. 

Six    ,t  tings  (Hanson.  Copenlms;enV  of 
Bliss  Carman's  translation  of  Sappho's 

■  lyrics  t\\   m  -1,1  ,i       "i  u 

would  have  i  |».»«il>l<'  t.>  \lv«<  her 
J  passion  A  European  dress,  or  to  leave  it 
I  unadorned  In  in,  simple  llufc  notes  to 

I  Which  she  actually  Buns',  apd  a  pedant 
1  might  even  have  bethought  hlin  of  somt 
I  Dorian1  .Male  as  a   bit  of  sham  local 
{eolo:     Mi.  .\|  dllnson  does  none  of  these 
ithlncs     H«jlhlnkstof  the  woman  who 
for  d.d  not  throw?!  herself  fromJthe 
,|  Leucadla-i  rook,  of  the  fine  huh    (he  llrst 
I  of  the  great  hetat  rae.  of  the  poetess  who 
'handled  valentines  with  Alcncis.  and  of 
the  Greek  who  lived  in  the  days  when 
the  pods  visibly  walked  th.    <  "  .ml 
then,  going  inside  tins  idea  ,u  her  makes 
from  the  very  root  of  It  music  In  the 
manner  of  Schubert,  w'ho  looked  with 
open  ■  eyes   upon   the   fair  face  of  the 
world,  or.  even  more,  of  lirahms,  who 
fashioned  his  of  those  still  liner  thoughts 
Viat  look  out  from  the  ,viudows  of  (lie 
foul,  it  Is  impossible  to  select  for  special 
pruise:  they  are  all  quite  different  from 
one  another,  and  sometimes  one.  some- 
times another,  seems  the  more  expres- 
sive.  Not  every  one  will  be  able  to  play 
or  wjll  care  to  sing   these  songs,  but 
they  will  reward  those  who  do.— London 
Times.  Nov.  3. 

Only  the  other  day  I  asked  if  anyone 
had  written  his  "Reminiscences"  of  the 
future!  Sure  enough  Mr.  Krnest  New- 
man has  done  so.  and  mig-hty  amus- 
ing reading  they'  are!  He  has  dis- 
covered a  "fragment  of  our  musical 
history  dated  A.  D.  -JIT.  In  this  the 
historian  reviews  the  epoch  of  this  day, 
•  when  "English  music  might  be  said  to 
be  neither  child  nor  man.  but  merely 
hobbledehoy.  It  was  suffering,  from 
growing  pains.  .  .  .  At  the  proper  i 
place  In  our  history  we  shall  describe 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  some  of"  (the  "poisons 
that  were  corrupting  its  blood"),  'iiuch 
as  the  prima  donna,  the  star  tenor,  the! 
fashionable  violinist,  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  concerts  and  of  performers 
by  the  makers  of  musical  instruments!" 
The  "Historian"  damns  for  everlast- 
ing the  provincial  festival,  such  festi- 
vals being  "rituals  of  national  mourn- 
ing; most  of  the  works  that  were  per- 
formed dealt  at  great  length  and  much 
lugubriousness  with  such  subjects  as 
sin  anil  death,  and  the  general  mis- 
fortune "of  mankind  in  being  alive  on 
this  earth  at  all!"  The  "race  of  beings" 
known  of  old  "as  music  critics"  are 
"now  happily  extinct."  It  is  all  very 
good  fooling,  and  I  hope  will  be  ex- 
tended, if  further  "fragments"  come  to 
light!— London  Daily  Telegram. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Saa?au^vy''','h""{  Ui!\3  P    M-  Repetition 
SLxf  ;      0118  •Nint1'  "ympliony.    Dr.  Muck 
enuuetor.    bee  special  notice.  % 

>ll5lr^0rri,,n.1'?11'  8:1>P-  M-    Lauft  Llt- 
25?   .."V;0"!  tev  tal-    Messager,  Pastourelle 
«„7^  ?^!KUe   ■    RoPartz,    La  Route. 
I    p£ft  J*"""".  ''nan8on  des  Moisettes; 

,;,  «,''  T\ffet  (le  yeiS<-,  Serenade,  Coloni- 
H  ti.er  'i,^iV^r^J,h,e  Cayc;  SPo'ding.  Come 
?,  ,i 'I'  \Zttle  ™Hle;  Homer,  The  Balrnle, 

iJ*.r  -  Endleott.  Her  Songs  to  a  Dancer;  Maa- 
wen,.|.  chanson  d'Avignon  from  "Griselldls"  ■ 

1  .  eEii  &»t  i  '1]aa"lie  .  de9  P6*'*8  Canard*; 
toell.  \olcl  des  Fruits;  Koechlin.  Le  The- 
Vuillernez,  Jardln  d'Amour;  Pierne  HrnShe 
d'Aina«r.    Mrs.  Fitts.  accompanist  '  * 

♦  he  "J^'r—™"1"-  !S:ir'  P"  M-  Concert  by 
the  Fi,ke  r  niversity  Jubilee  Singers 

%\"n?', l^nr^\ :;  51  r-'*""  re- 
cital by  Pauline  Dant'oi-th.  Dohnanyi.  Rhap- 
»oujr.  up    11,  .No.  :;:  ciiopin.   Polonaise,  r- 

,  suarn  minor  ttndc.  (--minor.  Mazurka,  Op 
'  Ti„„?'iT:,  1'retndr.  I.-,  puerta  rM 

1    -    v„    *  ,.J0V',US:;:  MacDowell.  Sonata.  Op. 

i    '■'.•  Ravel.  Onriine  Gebhard.  Romance 

Rfete:  ^"j  X'"  tUrUe:  J-iS2t'  Hungarian 

|Tb"r^a°Ne,?hHs11'  3  P"  M-    ri™°  reCltal 

rteh  fj£hhanl.  Beethoven.  Sonata.  Op  81 A 
s,.',^.^  In*prmezz<>,  Etude.  "Cascades"; 
■$5S?^V  R"'113^  m  F-sharp;  Chopin 
£?wl'„  N'?-    5-    E,u<le'  t'-minor! 

i     "  V-  naveI-  JeDr  d'ea";  Albenlz. 
Lingo  in       I^r.vnpie  1 

l^.i'iY""'  "a"-  3  r-  ,r-    rinn"  roeltal  br 
KOttn  Thompson.    Cyril  .Scott.  The  Garden  of 
poni  oyinpathr.   Lotus  Land:   Debussy  Jar- 
V»!i     *"u^,,1"  I'luie:  Xchumar-n,  SoData  In  r- 
aminor.    <  hopin.    Impromptus,    Op    36  <W- 
V!1*'    "P   21.  So.  If  Rcrlabin.'  Tw« 

f  .      ,  ,    .'r  -'•''•''''"''  ,,n  toe  Wlngi  of 

Bom.-;  W7.t.  aUai.Body.  No.  r. 

•?L'r,1?,y    '!' '"'',".,  3  p-  M-    Song  recital 

oy  kost  .,.  ^irtul^;,.  contralto.  Pureell 
rairest  »..;••«;  i.    Mn.  rsrren.  The  Sprinz  U 

■  V?"  5:  ,A-v'-T'  u-».  Ixn-e  is  n  Hauble;  Storaee. 
iv'-1*"  »I-«ts   Besioning;    Arne,  Bt 

,;ri"K    Ix-m  Lenz  Soil  Mefu 
,  .  J   '""  Ani   s-in  me.   Wis  ick  Sail 

1  '*'  r'1;.'  I  i*1 .  Sentwrin.  Deln  Rath  1st 
~  gl"  ■   f  -  i'dntin.  Ui-V.sm  Bru-eau,  Ixi 

lsv^iii»:   I  irt.  J,,  nose;  liemberg  T)u 

'iinst  x-i'-i-  nr.leor  r"Jeanne  d'Arc")-  La 
>  oree.  !!■•  „re  th..  Cm.  i»x .  When  Your  Dear 
Manas;  ■<<•,  „t,.r.  The  ri,h,li»qne.  To  8  Tonnt: 
(.entiemi-n  1  -  r  .wi  Oh!  Red  is  the  Bogllsn 
e       f™"*  '"  *0r*e.  ""companist.  i 

PriSil  i?  *<  p'.  M-  by  thei 

i.e. «»!«'•  ^^.^mp^.,nT  Socjety  fflrst  appearance! 
in.HoMo:ip      Mo*-st   Altsrholer.  conductor 
.i?51    K"h"'t».    contralto;    John  Powell! 


SAMUEL  GARDNER  GIVES 
RECITAL  IN  JORDAN  HALL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Samuel  Gardner,  violinist,  4hvc  a  r«- | 
citml  In  Jordan  I  I  'll  \esterday  aftea- 
noon.  H*  was  assisted  by  Emil  New- 
man, pianist,  and  Edward  Rechlln. 
organist.  Hl»  program  was  as  follows: 
Tartlnl,  Fugue  in  A  major;  Bach- 
Nachez,  Conctrio  In  O  minor  (with 
Piano  and  organ);  ragininl-WHhelml, 
Concerto,  D  major;  Couperln-Kreisler, 
Aubadc  Pfovencalc;  Schubert-Krelsler, 
Rallet  Music  from  "Rosamunds";  Zsolt, 
Valse  Caprice;  Gllere,  Komance;  Arbos, 
Tango. 

Tlvadar  Nachez,  a  Hungarian  violin- 
ist,   who    arranged    Bach's  concerto, 
played  here  In  November,  1896.    He  was 
then  a  dashing  \  Irtuoso.    I^ondon  was 
for  many  years  his  home.    The  last  we 
']  heard  of  him  he  was  living  on  the 
1  Pacilic     coast.      K  Fernandez-Arbos 
played  his  Tango,  op.  6,  No.  3,  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  October,  1903.  He 
I  was   concert   master  of  the  orchestra 
i  that  season  tinder  Mr.  (lerlcke.  This 
was  long  before  (lie  rage  for  (he  taking 
of  sensual  dances   from  West  Indian 
J  and    South     American    Creoles  and 
I  Negroes,   or  laXe  years  Mr.  Arbos  has 

won   a  reputation   .is   a   - 

London  and  In  Spanish  cities. 

Mr.  Gardner  Is  not  a  stranger  here. 
As   a  boy  he  was  heard   in  private 
houses.   He  came  afterwards  as  a  tem- 
,  porary  member  or  an  assistant  of  the 
i  Kneisel  Quartet.    Last  season  he  gave 
two  recitals.    Ho  bids  fair  to  be -classed 
I  among  visiting  violinists  as  a  hardy 
i  annual. 

He  has  evidently  studied  diligently, 
for  he  has  a  certain  facility.  His  train- 
ing ha^s  been  sound  and  conservative. 
Gaining  technic  with  the  years,  he  has 
unfortunately  not  made  perceptible 
progress  as  an  interpreter.  His  play- 
ing is  deliberate,  careful  and,  too  often, 
uninteresting.  He  leaves  the  hearer 
cold,  conscious  only  of  a  serious  young 
man  fiddling  earnestlv. 


In  Isopel  Berners's  letter  of  farewell 
to  Lavengro  she  gave  him  this  final 
word  of  advice:  "So  when  folks  are 
disposed  to  ill-t/eat  you,  young  man, 
say  'Lord  have  mercy  upon  me!'  and 
then  tip  them  to  Long  Melford,  which, 
as  the  saying  goes,  there  Is  nothing 

:\  comparable  for  shortness  all  the  world 

liver." 

In  Lavengro's  memorable  fight  with 
the  Flaming  Tinman  Isopel  kept  urging 
Lavengro  to  use  his  right,  his  "Long 
Melford."     It   was  with   a  right-hand 
blow  that  he  knocked  out  the  Tinman, 
striking  him  below  the  ear.  "'Hurrah 
for"  Long  Melford!'  I  heard  Belle  ex- 
claim; 'there  is  nothing  like  Long  Mel- 
i  ford  for  shortness  all  the  world  over.'  " 
The  most  remarkable  pugilist  of  mod- 
f  ern  times  was  Robert  Fitzslmmons.  His 
,  left,  we  are  told,  for  we  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  action,  was 
.the   most    dangerous    in    attack;  his 
favorite  method  was  a  shift  followed  by 
a  heavy  left  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
"!and  a  hook  with  the  same  hand  to  the 
''chin.    As  the  magnificent  Isopel  encour- 
,aged  Lavengro,  so  Fitzsimmons's  de- 
voted wife,  Rose  Julian,  shouted  in  his 
fight  with  Corbett:    "In  the  slats.  Bob; 
poke  him  in  the  slats!" 

We  were  reminded  of  all  this  by  read- 
ing the  following  letter: 


Thousand  NUhts  and  a  Night."  The 
Abysslnlans  considered  (he  right  hand 
the  more  honorable. 

We  advise  "G.  S,  Y\\  K."  to  read  the 
long  and  singular  essay  "Of  the  Right 
and    Le-ft    Hand,"     by    Sir  Thomas 
Browne:     (fifth    chapter   of   Book  IV 
^Fsoudodoxla  lipldemlca.")  He  begins: 
"U   la   also  suspicions,    and   not  with 
tlyit  certainty  to  be  received.    What  Is 
yigenerally  believed  concerning  the  right 
'<and  loft  hand;  that  men  naturally  make 
1  ;uso  of  the  right,  and  that  the  use  of 
S  tho  other  Is  a  digression  or  aberration 
from  that  way  which  nature  generally 
tntendefh."     He  argues  first  that  "If 
there  were  a  determinate  prepotency 
In  the  right,  and  such  as  ariseth  from  a 
constant  root  in  nature,  wo  might  ex- 
pect the  same  in  other  animals,  whose 
I  parts  are  also  differenced  by  dextrallty: 
wherein    notwithstanding    wo  cannot 
discover  a  distinct  and  complying  ac- 
count;  for   we   find  not   that  horses, 
bulls,  or  mules,  are  generally  stronger  on 
this  side."   Squirrels,  monkeys  and  par- 
rots  often  favor  the  left  side.  He  then 
finds  the  grounds  and  reason  alleged 
for  tho  right   unsatisfactory;  not  af-. 
fording  a  rest  in  their  decision.  Here 
|  he  shows  great  learning.    "Thirdly,  al- 
though we  should  conceJe  a  right  and 
7<  left  in  nature,  yet  In  this  common  and 
!,  received  account  we  may  err  .from  the 
^proper  acception:    mistaking  one  side 
a  for  another."    This    too,  he  argues  at 

■  length.    He  concludes  that  there  is  no! 

■  certain  root  in  nature  for  the  more 
j| common  use  of  the  right  hand.  "Since 
Ijjlt  is  not  confirmable  from  other  ani- 

,mals:  Since  in  children  it  seems  either 
'Indifferent  or  more  favorable  in  thel 
other;  but  more  reasonable  for  uniform- 
<ity  in  action,  that  men  accustom  untol 
i one:  Since  the  grounds  and  reasons 
1  urged  for  it  do  not  sufficiently  sup- 
|  port  It." 

Zecchlnelli  was  of  this  opinion:  "Man- 
kind discovered  that  the  left  hand,  from 
its  anatomical  connection  with  the 
most  vital  and  important  parts  of  the 
animal  economy,  could  not  be  the  one 
preferred." 

I  We  should  not  forget  Charles  Reade's 
']  little  book,  "The  Coming  Man,"  in  which 
;  he  urged  the  necessity  of  training  young 
children  to  be  ambidextroua.  He  giv'es 
many  illustrations  of  powerful  left  arms, 
many  of  them  drawn  from  fea'ts  of 
gymnasts  and  pugilists.  The  book  is 
written  in  his  raciest,  most  combative 
style. 


Clubs  of  Two  Cities. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  a  curious  note  for  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology.   When  a  man  re- 
signs from  a  New  York  club,  as  I  have 
'recently  done,  it  is  a  merely  business 
matter,  and  my  resignation  is  accepted 
and  all  my  correspondence  answered  by 
the  cashier  of  the  club— one  of  its  ser- 
vants.    When  a  man   resigns  from  a 
Boston  club,  so  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  his  correspondence  is  with  one 
of  his  peers-^t he  secretary  of  the  club— 
who  courteously  regrets  the  occurrence. 
iThe  metropolitan  lack  of  ceremony  pos- 
Isibly   surpasses    us    In    sincerity,  but 
^assuredly  falls  far  short  of  our  politer 
,'habit  in, the  matter  of  urbanitv. 

Bostog    '  C.  H.  F. 


Left-Handed 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Aab  in  his  letter  to  your  column 
brings  up  the  question  of  the  origin 
!  of  tho  use  of  the  right  hand  in  prefer- 
I  ence  to  the  left.  Maj.  Charles  E 
Woodruff  has  an  interesting  theory 
which  shows  it  the  result  of  evolution 
due  to  survival  of  the  fittest,  in  hi3 
"Expansion  of  Races"  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
|  development  of  the  race  hand-to-hand 
encounters  were  of  every  day  occur- 
rence. In  this  popular  pastime  the 
left  side  of  their  antagonist  was  the 
most  vulnerable;  consequently  the 
spear,  or  weapon  of  offence,  was  held 
In  the  right  hand  as  being  in  the  most 
favorable  posltiofi  to  strike  a  deadly 
b|ow.  Hence  It  came  that  the  left  was 
used  to  hold  the  shield  and  played  no 
active  part  in  the  encounter. 

It  Is  easy  to  sec  how  great  the  dis- 
advantage to  the  man  who  was  left- 
handed.  According  to  Maj.  Woodruff 
he  was  Invariably  the  victim.  Con- 
tinued use  of  the  right  hand  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  brought  about 
greater  dexterity  and  it  was  used  morel 
in  pacific  pursuits.  His  theory  i3  in- 
genious and  certainly  sounds  reason- 
able. I  believe  he  adds  that  left-hand- 
edness  today  Is  an  example  of  atavism 
and  is  most  generaly  found  among! 
criminals,  the  insane,  and  geniuses. 

Newtonville.  G.  S.  W.  K.  I 

The  Japanese  think  the  left  handf 
more  honorable  than  the  right — at  leastf 
they  thought  so  100  years  ago.  Prof. 
Morse  could  tell  us  whether  they  still  re- 
gard the  left  as  superior  to  the  right 
The  Chinese  also  held  the  left  as  the 
place  of  honor.  The  Druids  gathered  the 
samolus,  fasting  and  with  the  left  hand. 
The  Ceylonese  never  used  the  left  hand 
In  preparing  or  In  eating  food,  perhaps 
for  the  reason  that  the  Arabians  pre- 
ferred tin    ili.*.,    bnti.1,    which    ied  .Sir 


LARGE  AUDIENCE  HEARS 
THE  COLOSSAL  SYMPHONY; 

Orchestra  and  Chorus  Give  Notable) 
Performance  of  the  Work. 

A  great  audience  again  filled  Sym- 
phony Hall  yesterday  afternoon  when! 
}  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  | 
Karl  Muck,  conductor,  repeated  the 
admirable  and  impressive  performance 
,of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  given 
a  little  over  a  week  ago.  Every  seat 
was  taken  and  all  available  standing 
room  filled.  As  before  the  orchestra 
was  assisted  by  350  singers  excellently 
trained  by  Stephen  Townsend,  and  this 
quartet:  Florence  Hlnkle,  who  replaced 
Miss  Hempel;  Margaret  Keyes.  Arthur 
Hackett  and  Arthur  Mlddleton.  The 
performance,  began  with  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

In  his  •  choral  symphony  Beethoven  j 
expressed  great  Ideals,  glorified  uni- 
versal love  and  sympathy,  voiced  his 
conception  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
A  gigantic  work  conceived  by  an 
Olympian  mind.  The  music  Imposes  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  upon  Its  exeeu-l 
tants.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  Imagine! 
a  finer  interpretation  than  that  given 
by  Dr.  Muck,  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
performance.  With  an  incomparable 
orchestra  and  a  chorus  skilled  in  ex-l 
ecution  and  responsive  in  spirit  at  his, 
command  his  interpretation  was  marked 
by  nobility,  dramatic  force  and  artistic 
distinction,  features  that  set  his  con- 
ducting apart,  unrivalled.  The  audience 
was  heartily  appreciative. 


M'i'tll'  pl.-aai..  '••••*>  "•>'  hc"rt  dU1 

>''ate,  ■  i 

But  now  »ven  hope  h  deitroy  d. 

Tt  appears  H  orn  the  song  that  Kobbtns.  | 
feeling  (ho  "sharp  pangs  of  tyranny.") 
lushed  on  his  tyrants  and  slow  them.  A 
ludeo  denied  him  a  trial  by  Jury,  and 
sighed  as  he  denied..  The  song  then 
changes  from  the  llrst  person  to  the 
third.  0 

To  his,  blood-thirsty  foes,  given  up  as  nj 

When' his  claims  were  >'Pf"9'"51',he,1c^<'3no. 
"'Tls  thus,"    (his  tobacco  quid  throwing 
sway)  ,  .  ,■  I 

"  'Tls  thus  many  brave  men  have  fl  I  oil. 
•Midst  tho  teats,  sighs,  and  Kroans,  ana  tne 
sorrowful  moans  <m,ma  I 

Of  some  thousands  who  did  him  '.eU"'(b 
This  poor  captive  of  woe;  with  a  strou» 
guard  did  go,  .  ^         _     .  . 

As  a  lamb  that  for  slaughter  was  sold. 

To  Jamaica,  far  over  tho  turbulent  wave, 
Where  the  sun  darts  Its  verlicsl 1  ray. 

By  executive  influence,  Robblns,  the  brave, 
Was  a  siitrlnce.  borne  away. 

In  Wie  »)aiids  of  his  foe  a  sad  victim  oi 
state.  .  ... 

As  a  martyr,  be  yielded  bis  breath. 

Ye  sons  of  Columbia,  O!  think  on  h  s  fate- 
He  resolved  to  have  freedom  or  deatn. 

Again  we  ask,  who  was  this  Rob- 
bins?  Probably  we  should  blush  for  our 
ignorance,  bui  we  were  not  well 
grounded  in  history  at  tho  public  schools. 
For  some  years  we  were  sure  of  three 
dates;  of  the  first  block-house  erected 
in  New  England,  of  tne  Battle  of  Mara- 
thon, of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  but  now. 
the  last  is  the  only  one  in  the  memory 
 i  

Dressed  for  the  Part. 

An  English   officer,    commenting   on  I 
]  the  proposed  change  in  the  constitution 
f,  of  medical  board's,  said  appellants  from 
I  conscription   would    be   more  satisfied 
when    examined    by    tho   new  vclvilian 
boards.   He,  added:  "The  military  doc- 
■  tors  will  merely  become  civilians.  They 
;  will  not  wear  khaki   but  frock  coats. 
They  will  be  very  much  annoyed  atythe 
change  and   more  austere."   It  is  Uot  | 
given  to  everyone,  however,  to  wear  a 
frock  coat  with  dignity.  The  man  in 
the  street  has  no  longer  any  illusion 
about  the  costume  of  this  or  that  pro- 
fession.    He  is  not  impressed  by  the 
plug  hat  of  a  lawyer  or  banker;  by  the 
slouch    hat    of    a    musician;    by  the 
loose  and  flapping  cravat  of  an  anar- 
chist or  poet;  chiefly  because  the  fol- J 
'  lowers  of  these  callings  no  longer  pa- 
rade a  distinguishing  dress.   The  man 
that  looks  like  a  prosperous  broker  may 
,  be  a  writer  of.  passionate  sonnets  or 
addicted  to  vers  libre.    Many  musicians 
,  have   their   hair   cut   once   a  month. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  young  phy si-  I 
;cian  despaired  of  obtaining  practice  if 
he  could  not  grow  a  full  beard.  That 
was  a  time  when  it  was  unprofessional  j 
'  for  a  lawyer  not  to  wear  a  stovepipe 
hat. 

In  England  they  are  still  conserva-  ( 
i  tive  in  the  matter  of  the  barrister's  t 
'  dress.    He  must  not  wear  a  white  or  I 
fancy  vest  with  his  robe;  only  a  white  I 
cravat  may  be  worn  beneath  his  bands,;  | 
his  buttonhole  must  be  flowerless.  In  thel 
?  matter    of    trousers    the    judges  are 
adamant,  as  was  young  Mr.  Smallweeda 
in  the  matter  of  gravy.  "I  listen,"  saidl 
Mr.  Justice  Byles  to  the  late  Lord  Cole-B 
ridge,  when  the  latter  was  at  the  Bar, 
t*with  little  pleasure  to  the  arguments 3 
jof  a  counsel  whose  legs  are  encased  Iny 
light  gray  trousers." 


The  Homes  of  England 

We  were  interested  in  a  story  of  Eng- 
lish married  life — the  happy  homes  of 
England! — told  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  Mrs.  Constance  Maria  Coleman,  a  widow 
'of  57  years,  with  an  annuity  of  £2000  a 
year,  having  married  a  man  of  34  years, 
who  wore  khaki  but  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  army,  sued  for  a  separation. 

•'On  the  day  of  the  honeymoon,"  it 
was  stated  in  court,  Mr.  ColemaiA 
was  the  worse  for  strong  drink;  in  fact, 
he  did  not  come  down  to  dinner.  This 
happened  last  January.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  bit  her  on  the  shoulder,  ho 
bruised  her  body;  he  would  vary  this 
treatment  by  hitting  her  over  the  ears. 
In  the  larder  he  ordered  her  to  sit  in  a 
chair,  and  asked  if  she  were  prepared  to 
die,  as  he  was  going  to  electrocute  her. 
She  replied,  the  admirable  woman, 
"Neither  of  us  is."  "I  asked  him  to 
kiss  me,  and  lie  would  not,  and  then  he 
played  with  the  electrical  apparatus, 
which  I  thought  was  dangerous."  Not 
a  restful  companion,  this  Mr.  Coleman, 
late  of  the  army. 


Can  anyone  tell  us  about  one  Robbins,] 
the  hero  of  "Robbins's  Lament"?  The* 
song  was  sung  early  in  tho  19th  century! 
Jo  a  tune  called  "The  Galley  Slave,'*" 
written  by  William  Reeve  for  his  operaj 
"The  Purse"  (1734).  We  read  the  verses}* 
In  "The  Town  and  Country  Song  Book'"}- 
published  in  Philadelphia  by  John  , 
Bioren  in  1813.  The  song  begins: 
Ve  sons  of  Columbia.  O!  think  on  my  fate.H 

With  von  once  1  freedom  eniov'd. -__ZI 


[THREE  BARRIE 
PLAYS  AT  MOLLIS 

-  - 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE — These 
three  plays,  each  one  in  one  act,  by  Sir 
James  M.  Barrie,  were  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston: 

"THE  NEW  AVOBD." 

Mr.  Torrance  H.  E.  Herbert 

Mrs  Torrance  I-ncIa  Moore 

Boger  Pldlip  Tooge 

Lucy  Mary  Lena  Wilson 

"BAUBAK.V'S  WEDDING. " 

The  Old  Colonel  C'ltfton  Alderson 

His  Wife  Mr'.  Wallace  Ersklne 

His  GnmcUun..  Hut;!!  Idllmmi 

.KerlTT  Fran*  Urant  Mills 

Perinc.  .„  lvivy  Wanm 


I  Cyrus  Manru.; 
Jo*. 


l  Ci/taaot  a.Vi . 


 Edward  Broadtey 

 Clara  r.  Braeey 

 Adah  Barton 

1   Rita  Carlyle 

ce  the  war  broke  out  Barrie  has 
•written  several  tittle  plays  suggested 
by.lt;  some  of  them  trifling-  pieces  that 
trere  designed  only  for  an  afternoon 
performance  in  aid  of  a  soldier's  fund; 
Others,    the    more     important,  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic.    "Barbara's  Wed-  I 
l.ding,"  in  fact,  has  been  played  In  this  f 
!  country  first.    Of  the  three  played  last '■ 
I  night  "The  New  Word"  is  the  oldest.  Iti, 
(  Was  brought  out   in  London  in  1915. 
;  "The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals"  was  ! 
produced   there  la^t  April.     It  is  the  i 
most  elnborate  and  the  most  effective  of  j 
the  three. 

Tet  "The  New  Word."  although  it  is  ; 
■-ailed  a  comedy— so    is    "Measure  for ! 
Measure" — is  a  pathetic  little  play.  It 
{•bows  the  Inherent  and  traditional  reti- 
jcBnce  of  English  f'aCher  and  son.  The 
boy  of  19  has  donned  Lis  uniform  a?' 
jatcond  lieutenant  for  the  first  time.  His  > 
mother  is  brave,  smiling  through  her  \ 
'tear.".    The  little  sister  is  proud  of  him. 
Bfert  neither  the  father  nor  the  son  can 
Mtpres.s  himself  as  the  two  are  about  to  ! 
■Mrt.     Their  last  talk  is  an  awkward  | 
■fence  broken  by  commonplace  or  in- t 
congruous  remarks.    Neither  one  wish'?:; 
Ilto  be  "sentimental."     Each  one  would  ! 
I  madly  show  affection.    The  father  cn- 
Ijdeavors  to  find  out  what  the  boy  really  ] 
(thinks  of  him — though  there  has  never 
litem   the  suspicion  of  a  rupture.  He 
Jells  hla  son  a  story  about  Gen.  Joffre,  • 
hoping  he  will  take  the  hint  and  pos- 
sibly   embrace    him.      Here    we  have 
I  humor    and    pathos    skilfully  blended. 
The    father   and    son    were  admirably 
played  by  Messrs.  Herbert  and  Tonge.  I 
Mr.  Herbf-rt's  repose,  his  shy  and  veiled  , 
appeal;-:,  his  shrinking  into  his  shell  at  V 
the  very  time  he  craves  a  loving  word, 
bl»  assumed  indifference,  his  facial  ex- 
pression when  he  would  sound  by  his 
•yes  the  l  ey's  feelings,  the  pride  he  took 
In  the  lad  intensified  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  lUnnelf  was  too  old  for  active 
■  -these    made    the  performance 

inemoD/tble.  Much  might  be  said  of  Mr. 
Mage's,  revelation  of  the  boy's  charac- 
ter, as  yet  Undeveloped — a  brave  lad  who 
Wondered  If  he  might  funk  ;  rather  cocky- 
lb  some  reipects.  yet  111  at  ease  when 
alonr-  with  his  father ;  ashamed  of  show- 
Ing  any  natural  emotion ;  secretly  won- 
dering how  Gen.  Joffre  could  embrace 
Midlers  before  they  went  on  a  perilous 


"Barbara's  Wedding"  Is  practically  a 
Mig  monologue  of  an  old  retired  officer 
t>  whom  tbo  dead  are  still  living,  to 
.horn  the  past    is  tho  present  Th<- 
tructuro  of  tho  play  Is  curious  and 
ot  a  happy  one.   The  spectator  Is  mys- 
Ifled  at  first.    What  is  the  German  boy 
olng  In  thu  cottage?     Why  the  re- 
earsal  of  the  wedding  with  the  grand- 
ion  and  Barbara  crossing  hands  over 
the  old  man;  then  the  stage  darkened 
except  for  tho  strange  light  on  tho  old 
man's  head;  and  then  Barbara  married 
to  an  officer  that  had  Just  appeared  as 


a  gardener?  For  the  old  officer  had 
fancied  that  Barbara  had  married  his 
grandson— but  he  had  fallen  iu  luiltl«\ 
Mr.  Alderson  depleted  the  old  man  that 
•aw  visions  and  heard  strange  sounds 
Ui  a  manner  that  did  not  allow  bore- 
Bom.  The  very  vagueness  of  the  open- 
ing taxed  him,  but  he  held  the  attention 
n  the  audience,  which  was  no  slight 
task;  his  glee  In  the  sceno  with  his 
Mfe  when  ho  thought  he  had  been 
prudent  in  his  speech,  and  his  for- 
ttetfulness  of  the  tragedy  in  the  house- 
fhold  in  his  desire  to  hear  again  Mr.  I 
■ekwlck's  adventure  In  the  strange 
lady's  bedroom  were  capitally  por-  f 
JWiyed.  The  play  itself  Is  unsatlsfac-  i 
tory. 

But   in   "The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  5 
Medals"   Barrie  is  on  firmer  ground,  fl 
DM  Main  Idea  is  fantastical;  It  Is  ot  1 
the  same  time  human.    The  old  char-  I 
to-omnn  wishing  to  do  her  bit,  mourning  D 
tho  fact  that  she  had  no  son.  Inventing  0 
©no  to  vie  with  her  neighbors  In  uc-  ■ 
counts  of  his  deeds— then  tho  apparition 
Of  Private  Dowey,  famed  finally  by  her 
grido  in  him  and  her  sweetness.  Then 
tho  simple  but  tragic  ending;  the  little 
figure  In  black  going  out  for  her  ac- 
customed work,  with  tho  one  sentence 
fiat  the  sword  should  not  be  sheathed 
until    that   for  which   It  was  drawn 
Jlhould  be  gained.    Miss  Mercer's  play- 
ing of  this  part  was  profoundly  mov- 
ing;  without  a  false  note,  without  a 
«0ti lifting  accent  or  gestur.?.  Excellent 
*ras  the  virile  characterisation  of  Dowey 
by  -Mr.  Campbell.    Excellent,  too.  the 
charwomen  of  various  types  portrayed1 
by  Miss  Bracey,,  Miss  Barton  and  Miss 
Carlyle.    A  large  audience  greatly  en-» 
■yed  Barrie's  humor  and  was  vislbiy' 
fftcctcd  by  the  pathetic  scenes. 

WII.IU-i:  TiIlCATKE-"ne  Luxe  An- I 

■e."  a  mystery  play  in  three  acts  by 

■dwnrd  Clark,  based  on  a  short  story 

Br  Bcnmmon  Lockwood.    Produced  at 

#ew  Haven  on  Aug.  20.  1917.  Presented  I 

|t  the  Booth  Theatre,  New  York,  Sept.  I 

First  performance  In  Boston. 

Jrl"**1'  Krauk  Bower,*  [ 

pi-tor  Nlblo  Albert  r.raiiln,( 

 Jack  UitrHHOe 

 Ilebert  W.  Smiley 


The  piece  opens  with  a  discussion  Tn 
I  the  smoking  compartment  In  a  Pu!l- 
Iman  car.    Dr.  Nlblo  undertakes  to  re- 
I  fute  the  possibility  of  coincidence  claim- 
ing that  there  is  a  deep  and  mysterious 
cause  for  every  action.    To  illustrate  , 
his  theory  the  physician  tells  the  story' 
of  a  case  in  which  his  service;!  were  ; 
I  required  and  sifter  the  manner  of  "On  i 
j  Trial"  and  other  piays  in  which  the  j 
same  device  has  been  effectively  used.; 
This  story  is  acted  before  the  audience 
in  the  scenes  that  follow. 

From  the  first  scene,  however,  the 
play  is  an  exciting  crook  melodrama, 
rather  than  a  study  in  abnormal  psy- 
chology. 

De  Luxe  Annie,  ,a  book  agent,  is  ply- 
ing her  trade  with  a  confederate 
swindler,  Jimmle  Fitzpatrick.  Their 
headquarters  aro  in  New  York.  Annie 
meets  Hal  Kendal,  whom  she  believes 
to  be  an  architect,  and  determined  to 
renounce  her  life  of  crime  and  promises- 
to  be  his  wife.  A  frame-up  is  arranged 
in  which  Detective  Cronln  confronts 
Annie  and  Fitzpatrick  with  the  wife 
of  a  would-be  victim.  Incidentally  Ken- 
dal is  recognized  by  Fitzpatrick  as  the 
head  of  a  detective  agency. 

The  crooks  escape  to  New  Canaan, 
where  Annie  attempts  to  fleece  Cyrus 
Mibiroe,  wealthy  proprietor  of  a  hotel 
and  flourishing  hardware  store.  Munroe, 
however,  is  acting  for  the  detectives. 
The  crooks  escape  his  bloodhounds  by 
crosslng  the   frozen  river  on  skates. 
Taking  refuge  in  a  deserted  summer 
cottage  strange  things  happen.  Annie 
shows  an  extraordinary  familiarity  with 
the  liou.se.  Fitzpatrick  grows  suspicious. 
The  arrival  of  the  detectives  completes 
the  evidence.  Annie,  in  reality  Kendal's 
wife,  has  been  suffering  from  amnesia. 
Bobbed  and  hurt  in  a  ciook  escapade, 
s:ie  became  separated  from  her  hus- 
band  and,    not    recovering   from  the 
blow  on  her  head,  had  drifted  away  and 
turned  to  crime  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood.   An  operation  restores  her  mind,  u 
I  Dr.  Nlblo  assures  his  companions  that  E 
I  not  coincidence  but  her  subconscious  V 
I  self  working  In  the  Interest  of  a  grave  .• 
I  cause  led  Mns.  Kendal  back  to  her  own  I 
cottage  when  memories  were  aroused ' 
that  led  to  the  final  awakening. 
I    As  a  melodrama  "De  Luxe  Annie"  R 
leaves   nothing   to    be  desired   in    the  I 
I  matter  of  thrills,  old  and  new.   There  I 
j  Is  the  suspected  dual  personality  of  the  I 
heroine,  the  bottle  of  carbolic  acid,  the  I 
I  threat   of  pursuing   bloodhounds,  the 
flash  of  revolvers,  the  final  round  up  ■ 
I  In  the  deserted  cottage.  In  the.  second  ] 
|  net.  too,  there  Is  the  Inevitable  battle  of 
'  wits  between  crook  and  detective.  The 
material  of  the  story  has  been  Ingeni- 
ously, arranged.  The  network  of  accom- 
plices in  the  capture  of  Annie  la  skil- 
fully handled.  The  action  Is  swift.  Sus- 
pense and  surprises  are  the  rule. 

Tho  play  1s  well  cast.  Miss  Grey  as 
Annie,  not  wholly  convincing  in  the 
first  act,  was  excellent  In  those  that 
followed.  She  was  pursuastve'  and 
seductive  ,m  the  scene  at  Munroe'n 
store,  pathetic  In  her  slowly  dawning 
perceptions  of  the  truth,  when  restored 
to  her  home  and  husband. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  a  plausible  crook 
sincere    In    repentance.      Mr.  Berger 
played   Kendal   with   requisite  tender- 
ness   and     solicitude.      Miss  Milne's 
Mrs.  Archer  was  a  capital  lmpersona-1 
tion  of  a  loquacious  country  boarding-  ■  1 
house    keeper.     Mr.    Pollock's    Cyrus  Tj 
Munroe,  the  aged  and  susceptible  ruiuli 
Croesus,  was  lifelike  and  amusing.  Mr. 
Brunlug  as  Dr.  Nlblo  was  benign  and 
suave  after  the  manner  of  physicians  in 
melodrama.    A  large  audience  was  In- 
terested and  entertained. 


in  two  scenes  entitled  "The  Nan 
Princess,"  with  a  chorus  of  pretty 

tivtt  includes  one  beauty— ftic  one 


th 


i  old  rose  collar, 
the  final  curtain. 


It  iq  worth  setina 


1  dozen  or  more  players.    If  their  dialogue 

|  is  not  always  original  in  thought,  it  has 
I  the  merits  of  service  in  modish  fashions, 
|  so  that  it  smacks  of  novelty.  At  char- 
J  acterization.    they    are    adept.  Their 

i  workmanship  is  never  careless  or  slov- 
enly;   if  anything,   it  tends  once  and 

!  again  to  become  over-elaborate,  over- 
attentive  to  a  certain  sce!'e''orTaceS'l 
I  tain  situation. 

I    "Upstairs  and  Down."  according  to  the 

1  Hattons,  was  not  written  to  point  a 

I  moral,  to  turn  any  faction  or  element  of 

I  society  on  the  spit  of  ridicule  or  censure, 

1  to  dissect  and  preach  upon  any  problem 
of  the  social  fabric.  It  was  constructed 
In  most  playful  manner,  as  a  series  of 
contrasts  between  the  natures,  speech, 
actions  and  codes  of  those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  access  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  those  who  dwell  below  stairs 
in  mock  humility,  yet  noting  and"  com- 
paring and  reaching  conclusions  among 
themselves,  and  invariably  holding  to 
their  own  tenets  of  living.  It  is  note- 
worthy for  the  introduction  to  the  stage 
of  a  type  frequently  read  of  and  en- 
countered, known  as  "the  baby  vam- 
pire "  This  impish  charac«r.  as  devel- 
oped by  Miss  Stanard.  makes  much  6f 
tue  interest  of  the  comedy,  for  It  is  on 
her  ultimate  behavjor  and  decision  that 
the  happiness  of  the  two  principal  char- 
acters. Capt.  O'Keefe  and  Betty,  the 
debutante  vampire's  elder  sister,  must 
depend. 

For  the  rest,  the  comedy  is  one  of 
countless  ludicrous  lines  and  audacious 
situations,  as  witness  the  postures  as- 
sumed by  the  ladies  to  whom  the  amor- 
ous Irishman  makes  his  appeal:  the  Idea 
he  ,n<x»nJight  bathing  party,  or 
"!i  orgie."  as  the  horrified  Sprang  terms 
it.  A  substantial  measure  of  the  per- 
formance's success  la  duo  to  the  excel-  KndVtaiTsVyfns  » 


SHUBERT  THEATKE — Hai  ry  Lauder 
jin  farewell  tour,  under  the  direction  of 
William  Morris.  There  was  a  surround-' 
jing  vaudeville  bill.  Ivan  Rudisill  con- 
jducted.  There  was  a  large  audience  and 
>t.  times  the  applause  was  vociferous. 
There  was  much  impatience  on  the 
art  of  the  audience,  for  Lauder  was  in 
the  air;  thus  they  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  anxious  expectancy,  for  the  comedian, 
did  not  start  his  turn  till  *Bhls  does 

not  mean  that  the  vaudeville  was  not  up 
to  the  mark:  rather,  the  bill  was  excel-; 
lent  of  its  kind,  nicely  varied,  and  many 
of  the  numbers  might  take  feature  posi-  i 
tions  in  a  bill.  0 

Mr.  Lauder's  appearance  was  the  sig- 
nal  for  a  demonstration  that  fairly 
shook  the  house,  and  it  was  minutes  be- 
fore  the  comedian  could  proceed.  But* 
there  he  was.  short,  stubby  legs  and  ; 
all.  with  a  formidable  cane,  pibroch, 
kilts,  tam-o'-shanterNand  with  his  face 
convulsed  to  the  point  of  almost  com- 
pletelv  shutting  off  any  view  of  his 
eyes  And  when  the  welcome  of  the 
audience  spent  itself  the  Scotchman 
started  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  his 
new  collection  of  songs,  "I'm  Going  to 
Marry  'Arry  on  the  Fifth  of  Jan-u- 
ary." 

I  The  comedian's  performance  this  time 
fcrings  out  another  side  of  his  versatal-  I 
Itv.    He  was  something  more  than  the 
fainger  of  songs.    There  was  a  well  de- 
fined attempt  at  the  creation  of  types. 
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PARK  SQUARE)  THEATRE— First 
Time  in  Boston  of  "Upstairs  and  Down." 
a  comedy  In  three  acts  by  Frederic  and 
Fanny  Hatton,  and  produced  by  Oliver 
Morosco  with  this  cast: 

.    .  CP8TA1R8. 

Antlmny*  Iv^a... 

Xancy,  [Tea  

Kob«rt  Van  Cvurlland  

I  Elsie  Hunt  '  

|  KVi  •  t  >  Cheaterton  ! 

Alio*  4'beattrtun  

Tom  .  •>».»•  • 

Capt.  Terence  O'Keefe...-...'.. 

lKIWXSVAIRS 

fpraiifi  

Pierre  

Hoaalia  

;X>11t  

C'raij  

Louis  L«  Tour  .*] 

"Upstairs  and  Down'-  is  ayear  at 
half  old..but  It  is  quite  the  most  pre- 
cocious offspring-  the  American  theatre 
has  as  yet  acknowledged.  It  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  on  a  June  night  as 
Capt  Terence  O'Keefe  himself  might 
[put  it.  and  the  place  of  its  birth  was 
Los  Angeles,  where  Mr.  Morosco  first 
presents  all  of  his  varied  and  colorful 
productions,  it  delighted  New  York 
audiences  for  an  entire  season,  it  has 
come  to  Boston  after  a  prosperous  so- 
journ in  Chicago,  and  by  the  tokens  of 
last  night's  reception  and  by  the  merits 
of  its  text,  themes,  treatment  and  por- 
trayal, is  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
phoice^theatrtcal  exhibits  in  this  vicin- 
ity for*some  time. 

The  Hattons  have  become,  by 
soned  efforts  and  successes,  expert  ntak 
•rs  of  light,  fanciful,  aatirical  ocmed 
Tney  have  a  faculty  for  giving  atvla  »ii  i 
distinction  to  their  nlav«   -n^  ScL.™ 


lent  band  of  players  engaged  jn  it.   Mr.  M 
Ellis  as  the  heart-breaking  Bishman.  I 
Miss  Seiwoss  in  a  sentimental  role  less  i  < 
exacting  than  one  expected,  Miss  Stan-  Bl 
ard   In  an,  evenly  sustained  mood  otW- 
"vamping"   barely   removed   from   the  r 
nursery.  Mr.  Harvey  as  the  clumsy  giant  { 
of  a  millionaire,  who  loves  the  Infant  [ 
vainly  until  O'Keefe  tells  him  the  secrefH 
mode  of  conquest:  Miss  Arnold  as  the 
bedizened  widow,  who  finds  It  too  ardu- 
o\is  to  be  emotional:  Miss  Ring  as  the 
childless  hostess,  who  confesses  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  a  great  desire  to  be  truly 
loved,  if  only  by  a  butcher,  and  to  have 
a  dozen  children-all  are  "commended:  j 
and  "downstalr.s"  Mr.  Eliot's  temperate 
butler,  Mr.  CJiristy'3  comic  valet,  who  j 
perhaps   has   a   bit   too   much   or   the  I 
stage;  Craig,  the  chauffeur,  with  greater, 
regard  for  domestic  orthodoxy  t'.ian  his 
ways  of  earning  gratuities;  Nelly,  the' 
maid,  wno,  though  Impressionable,  has 
saving  qualUies:  nnd  Pi«>rre  and  Rosalie.  '< 
the  chef  and  French  maid,  secretly  mar- 
ried, yet  keen  for  harmless  adveqturts 

Upstairs  and  downstairs,  each  has  his 
or  her  weakness,  and  as  well  his  or  ' 
her   good  quality.     And    through  the 
three  acts,   placed  In  any  rich  man's 
summer  home  on  Long  Island,  the  Hat-  - 
tons,  laboring  skilfully,  keep  these  -Vei-y 
Interestlng  pupnets  dancing  and  drink-  ; 
loving   and    scratching,    until  all'j 
of  the  game.    And  when  the  game  t 
|  Is  played  through,  the  spectator  realizes 
'  that  In  the  whole  lot  there  is  scarcely 
one  whoso  life  is  worthwhile— that  fori 
two  hours  and  moro-  he  has  been  hear-.* 
ing  and  laughing  at  petty  personages  I 
who  could  not  lake  a  vital  part  In  the  I 
great  schemes  of  the  world.    The  Hat-  r 
tons  are  more  subtle  than  they  seem.* 
They  disclaim  any  moral  to  their  tale, I 
yet  there  Is  one,  deftly  concealed. 

BLOSSOM  SEELEY  HEADS 
LIVELY  BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

"Anything  but  a  dull    time,"    says  § 
Billy  Sunday.    Now.  then,  if  the  Rev. 
William  were  a  theatre-going  parson  he  . 
would  approve  of  the  tlil  at  Keith's 
this  week.    It  is  all  entertainment,  from  £j 
A  to  K.    No  dull  time — none,  "a-tall."  i 

Blossom  Seeley  is  the  headline!-,  as-  h 
slated,  encircled  and  enhanced  by  the  ™ 
Messieurs  Fields.  Salisbury.  Davis.  Lo-  ^ 
pez  and  Thorpe.    Her  act  Is  full  of  ef-  I 
fective  color  and— thanks  to  Blossom — H 
inspired  with  ginger  in  wholesale  lots.  M 

The  curtain  raisers,  Paul  Gordon  and  9 
Ame  Rica,  offer  a  brief  but  clever  bl-  HQ| 
cycle  exhibition.  Better  go  early,  for  • 
this  reason— and  also  because  Helene  .; 
Davis  follows  immediately  with  a  quite;-, 
proper  disrobing  act  that  is  better  seen  - 
than  heard,  although  her  voice  is  not  by  f\ 
any  means  bad. 

Joseph  Bennett  and  Edward  Richards  fj 
present  a  blackface  act  which  they  call  f? 
"Dark  Clouds,"  but  the  clouds  are  notfc 
of  gloom— rather  are  they  the  mist  with  B 
which  excessive  laughter  veils  the  eyes.  W 
Eddie  Borden— supported  by  Sir  James  ™. 
A.  Dwyer.  we  are  told— is  a  side-split-  >V' 
ter.    The  dancing  of  Carl  Randall  and  i' 
Ernestine  Myers  is  well  done,  and  it r 
winds  up  with  a  fantastic  conception  of*  - 
the  modern  fox  trot  as  it  might  have 
been  performed  in  tho  land  of  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Moses. 

Eddie  Dowllng  won  his  audlenco  the!  , 
moment  they  .-"tight  sight  of  him  last 
evening,  and  he  did  it  1 1  his  street 
clothes.  He  is  billed  as  "the  interna-! 
tiunal  comedian."  and  his  comedy  Is,' 
funny;  but  he  is  best  In  ills  pathetic  im- 
personation of  a  Belgian  child  refugee.  !J 

The  last  number  Is  a  littio  musical 
pomedy  In  the  pros^nt-d.iy  styi  i,  a  farce 


dlan  confines  himself  wholly  to  the  por- 
tryal  of  the  Scot.  But  each  was  nicely 
differentiated.  There  were  many  sub- 
leties  brought  out  characteristic  of  each 
Style,  and  above  aU  each  was  in  turn 
"earthy"  and  there  was  both  pertinency 
of  "business"  and  dress;  nor  did  tho 
comedian  miss  the  opportunity  lo  give 
local  color  to  each  song  with  an  appro- 
priate drop.  ■ 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  departure 
of  thel  comedian  was  his  dressing  and  j 
acting  of  "I  Love  to  Be  a  Sailor. '  Nor 
would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  had 
the  actor  chosen'  this  for  his  first  numj 
ber'  the  disguise  xvould  have  been  so 
complete  that  ho  would  have  fooled  his 
audience.  His  sailor  might  have  stepped 
from  his  vessel  after  a  long  cruise,  light- 
ed his  pipe  and  been  found  sunning! 
himself  on  the  pier  of  any  largo  city. 
The  piece  has  a  delightful  rhythmic 
swing,  which  may  be  said  of  many  of  his 
new  pieces,  and  there  Is  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  clever  orchestration. 

Another  type  that  showed  the  skill 
of  the  comedian  was  in  "The  \\  aggie 
o'  the  Kilt."  This  depicts  the  cocky 
style  of  Scotch  soldier,  a  fellow  who 
views  himself  with  a  certain  self-con- 
gratulatory esteem.  There  Is  only  one 
,of  these  chaps  In  a  regiment,  and  he 
'  might  bo  picked  by  the  most  Indifferent 
lay  eye  for  his  sturt  and  the  swing  of 
his  kilt. 

\nd  then  there  wa3  another  Harry 
Lauder  last  evening— the  I.auder  who 
has  felt  the  tragedy  of  the  war  brought 
home  to  his  own  door.  And  those  who 
have  laughed  with  the  comedian  were 
moved  with  his  Impassioned  plea  for 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  enemy. 
In  a  talk  that  was  a  forceful  argument 
for  the  destruction  of  the  German  prop- 
aganda, which  the  Scotsman  said  was 
-till  promoting  its  sinister  Influences  In 
this  country,  he  urged  the  filling  of  the 
eolffers  of  the  United  States  to  over- 
flowing, and  renewed  nnd  unabated  in- 
terest in  recruiting  both  the  army  and 
navy 

Mr.  Lauder  had  recourse  to  only  one 
of  his  old  songs,  and  this  was  by  re- 
quest from  among  the  audience.  Thus 
he  sang  again  "The  Wee  Hoose  Amang 
the    Heather'"    without   orchestral  ac- 
companiment.    Besides    the    songs   al-  F 
ready  mentioned  above,  the  list  of  new  I 
songs  sung  included:    "I  Think  I'll  Get  f 
Wed    In    the    Summer."    "We    A'    Go  I 
ilanie  the  Same  Way."  in  which  the! 
audience"  joined    in    the    refrain,    and  ffi 
•■The    Lads   Who   Fought   and    Won."  Hf 
The  '.atter  Is  a  stirring  number,  sung  if 
very  effectively  by  the  comedian,  and 
th«*rc  is  a  nice  bit  of  sentiment  injected.  £> 

The  surrounding  vaudeville  bill  in-  fjC 
eluded  the  Five  Kitamuras,  '  Japanese  £ 
equilibrists ;  Bell  and  Grazer,  dancers: 
Francis  Renault,  female  impersonator; 
Arnaut  Brothers,  eccentric  clo-.vns  anil 
(instrumentalists,  and  Cleo  Uascolgne, 
diminutive  vocalist. 


[ROSHANARA  AT 
WILBUR  THEATRE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Roshanara,  in  company  with]] 
Michlo  Itow.  Thomas  Allen  Rector,  Tulte  r 
Lindahl  and  ,other  dancers,  gave  an  (' 
entertainment  yesterday  afternoon  at  f 
the  Wilbur  Theatre. 

Miss  Roshanara,  an  English  woman 
who  was  brought  up  in  India,  made  hcrj 
appearance  as  a  professional,  it  •»  \ 
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iced  In  London  .  In 
fall  of  that  year  she 
or  a  time  in  some  of  the  orien- 
ts, cf  the  Russian  Ballet  In 
IS.  she  performed  her  snake 
the  Palace  Theatre.  London, 
tor.  19 IS.  she  danced  at  the 
don.  In  1914-15  she  made  a 
tour  of  the  Orient,  dancing  in  cities  of 
India,  visiting  Burma.  iinJ  beforo  arrlv- 
i'-.R  "n  New  York  in  September,  .1918, 
daneing  in  London  hospitals  for  conva- 
lrsce.it  soldier.--  In  Nrw  York  she  ap- 
peared that  fall  at  tho  Palace  Theatre. 
[Last  August  she  and  Mr.  Itow  -were 
members  of  Adolf  Bolni's  Ballet  Intiine. 
i   Ytoterda;  w  <•      '''i  '■ ' 

^^HBm°  Way  to  the  Temple."  a  Hindu 
Fantasy  In  Silhouette;   an  incense  dance, 
a  CeyloiMae  danco  of  winnowing  the 
m;   the   Tragedy   of   the    Festival  of 
^Hi:  a  Nautch  dance,  and  a  Hindu 
^BBbI  dance.    The  Silhouette  Fantasy 
In  Which  others  appeared  is  a  striking 
Klmo-drama.  in  which  the  figures  stancl 
aid  move  in'liluck  relief  against  a  hack- 
ground   of  blue.     In   the   incense  .lame 
a  young  widow  purities  herself  with  in 
cense   before   she   dedicates   herself  b 
the  temple.    Graceful  in  these  scenesj 
ithe  dance-  was  still  more  effective  draH 
kmatically  in  the  Tragedy  of  the  Festive 
■Kb,   the  Nautch 
serpent   dance.     In   the  first 
a  poor  and  humble  temple  maid  stealsj 
-  robe  from  !be  altar.    Frightened  she! 


'I  In  Boston  and  gave  her  first  tec'tal 
•sterday.    Her  program  was  well  ar- 
id,   although    It    Is  questionable 
ier  Chopin's  Polonaise  should  havo 
lly  followed  Dohnanyl's  Rhapsody; 
Titlo,  or.  at  any  rato  a  less  for- 
midable piece,  should  have  come  be- 
tween the  two.    The  sonata  was  well 
placeta,  but  It  la  of  too  dramatic  ami 
heroic  a  nature  for  Miss  Danforth  at 
present.    It  Is  the  least  Interesting,  tho 
least  Impressive  of  tho  four. 

Miss  Danforth  has  a  technical  facility 
that  shows  her  diligence  as  a  student. 
She  also  showed  yesterday  musical  in- 
telligence'. Sho  has  not  yet  acquired 
tonal  senauOusness.  Tone  is  now  to  her 
a  matter  of  black  and  white.  There  was 
an  absence  of  warmth;  to  her  emotion 
was  contemplation.  As  was  natural, 
her  Interpretation  often  seemed  studied, 
too  deliberate,  as  In  Chopin's  Polonaise 
end  Mazurka;  also  in  the  Sonata.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  playing  of  Dohnanyl's 
Rhapsody  had  the  right  spirit.  In  the 
pieces  by  Debussy,  she  was  more  'Suc- 
cessful In  her  treatment  of  the  Prelude 
than  in  her  Interpretation  of  the  more 
subtle  compositions.  Debussy's  compo- 
sitions are  not  for  every  pianist*  Fa- 
mous ones,  Mr.  Paderewski  among 
them,  have  made  a  mess  of  them,  when 
certain  pianists  of  lesser  reputation  have 
worked  a  spell.  Miss  Danforth's  per- 
formance of  "Da  Puerta  del  Vino"  and 
"I/Isle  joyetise"  was  too  objective,  too 
circumstantial,  too  obvious. 

At  times  In  the  course  of  the  concert 
Miss  Danforth's  phrasing  was  square- 
cut,  not  well  rounded,  without  regard  to 
„  Krishna  to  lend  it  to  her  that  she;  a  graceful  conclusion  In  lyric  passages, 
lay  please  his  eyes.  She  throws  her-  ;  A  very  friendly  audience  was  warmly 
elf  into  his  arms.    The  god  comes  Hatjj  appreciative.  » 

fe.    She  woes  him  seductively  M  i  now~end~th~e  discussion  concern-] 

ance.  and   when,   inflamed,  ne  Kisseq  i  **-^   

lahe  falls  dead.  Jupiter  and  Semi  I  ing  "shall"  and  "will"  with  these  letters, 
le.'  Then  Krishna,  goes  back  to  the!  ,  Let  us  in  future  use  the  words  indiffer- 
Itar  to  remain  in  contemplation  until  entIy  and  gailv  split  in',nitlves.  First  of 
erhaps  some  other  maiden  will  arousd  ,  an  iet  us  read  this  triDute  to  our  corre- 
iim.  I  i  spondents : 

Miss  Roshanara  is- richly  endowed  by»  .  

ture.    Fair  of  face.  she.  has  an  ex-  Old  Fogeys. 


and  thet; 
of  these! 


juisitely  proportioned  and  lithe  figure 
She  moves  and  dances  with  her  brains 
as  well  as  her  body.    Not  too  realistic, 
1  her    pantomime    is    eloquent.  Bodily 
movements  and    facial   expression  are 
>  varied,  always  expressive.    She,  is,  in- 
i  deed,  a  delightful  apparition. 
I    Mr.  Itow  was  seen  in  the  Fox  dance 
his  own  pantomine  "A  Little  Red  Shoe' 
[with  Miss  Lindahl,  Mr.  Rector  and  a  toy 
donkey;   a   marionette's   expression  of 
i  music   (Delibes's  "Pizzicato  ";  -  and  the 
Golliwog  Cake  Walk  (music  by  Debus 
sy).     His  dancing  is  something  more 
than  grotesque,  as  the  grotesque  is  un- 
derstood by  Occidentals.  The  angular- 
ity is  not  displeasing,  while  the  syn 
chronous  rhythms  of  body  and  music 
I  show  the  remarkable  control  of  the  dan 
leer  over  his  body.    Of  the  dances  In 
(which  he  was  seen  yesterday,  the  Fox 
[was  the  most  engrossing,  the  most  dra 
{matic.    His  art  may  well  he  observed 
j  careful! v  and  minutely.    In  pure  pan- 
Itomlme  he  did  not  make  so  strong  an 
HSression.    but   the   pantomime  Itself 
jwas  not  interesting,  although  Miss  Lin- 
Ihal.  as  a  noble  dame  of  the  Court,  was 
I  sufficient!  v     coquettish.      Mr.  Spier's 
!  music  for  the  piano  was  seldom  illum- 
linatlve.  Mr.   Lindahl  was  also  seen  in 

dance,  ir 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  charmed  with  the  direct  frank- 
ness of  Mr.  Ahn  in  his  comment  on  "Old 
Fogys,"  but  he  is  rash,  oh,  far  too  rash. 
The  older  the  fogy,  the  more  danger- 
ous ;  for  his  soul  is  thrilled  at  a  chal- 
lenge and  he  rejoiceth  in  controversy, 
and  Mr.  Ahn  has  probably  aroused  the 
Whole  clan.  "* 

I  cannot  yet  hope  to  be  called  one.  I 
am  nothing  so  useful  or  valuable.  I 
have,  however,  a  profound  respect  and 
liking  for  genuine  Old  Fogys,  and 
have  sat  at  their  feet  in  humble  ap- 
preciation and  learned  much  that  is  un- 
known to  a  "futuristic"  philosopher 
such  as  I  darkly  suspect  Mr.  Ahn  of 
being. 

For  counsel  on  such  grave  matters  as 
the  proper  coloring  of  clay  pipes,  the 
compounding  of  rum  punch  and  for 
many  curios  and  romantic  facts  about 
Yankee  customs  and  folk-lore,  bodily 
ailments  and  the  English  language,  I 
can  never  be  too  grateful  to  the  Old 
Fogys  who  enlightened  me.  There- 
fore in  this  Thanksgiving  season  part 
of  my  praise  goes  up  for  them  and 

the  World  Wags."   

BENEDICITE  EPHRAIM  BUTTS 
Springfield.  .  . 


mi  i  expense  m  mailing  return  postcards 
simply  to  receive,  in  return  a  mass  of 
predictions?  He.  himself,  could  have 
predicted,  If  nothing  more  was  neces- 
sary, hut  the  mere  fact  that  ho  has  sent 
those  return  cards  evidenced  his  desire 
that  he  wished  to  determine,  beyond  a 
doubt,  how  many  would  be  present  in 
order  to  provide  for  them.  .Therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  quoted  by 
Mr.  Haskell  the  auxiliary  "will,"  ex- 
preslng  determination  as  employed  by 
the  "State  Street  Magnate"  Wa3  cor- 
rect. 

He  also  agrees  with  "Old  Fogy"  in  his 
use  of  "had"  In  the  sentence:  "Had  we 
not  better  teach,"  etc  I  am  curious  to 
know  how  Mr.  Haskell  would  parse  that 
sentence.  After  eliminating  the  ad- 
verbs "better"  ant}  "not"  tjie  sentence 
remains  "had  we  teach,"  which  is  'aril 
absurdity,  as  the  auxiliary  "had"  can 
only  bo  employed  with  -the  past  parti- 
ciple '  taught."  When  "Old  Fogy"  ejac- 
ulates. "Ia  grammar  a  thing  of  the 
past?"  had  we  not  better  teach  the  Ru- 
bric—"he"  is  seeking!  without  doubt, 
some  remedy  on  power  to  prevent  the 
continued  abuse  of  tho  rules  of  syntax. 
The  imperfect  tense  of  the  potential 
mood  would  express  his  thought  with-. 
,out  violation  of  any  .rule  Of  syntax- 
might,  could,  would  or  should  we  not 
better  teach, 

I  remember  the  article  by  Prof.  Louns- 
bury,  to  which  Mr.  Haskell  referred. 
He  advanced  tho  argument  that  "had" 
In  that  combination  w  is  sanctioned  by 
common  usuage,  which  should  be  consid- 
ered a  very  unsound  reason.  If  our 
speech  is  to  be  regulated  hy  common 
usage  instead  of  fixed  grammatical  rules 
—If  we  are  Upheld  in  saying  "had  teach" 
—why  may  we  not  with  equal  propriety 
say  "had  ought."  A.  R.  W. 

Rockland,  Me. 


'As 


j  a    pretty   Japanese  CMbrry 
I  dance  It  can  be  called. 
!    There  was  a  Utile  pantonine,  "After  "Shall"  and 

the  War"  (Miss  d'Walle.  Miss  Rhys  As  the  -world  Wags: 
(and  Mr.  Rector),  more  conventional 
Ithan  Mr  Itow's.  -  but  amusing  and 
Icharm'lngiv  performed.  These  two 
•  girls  and  "'he  Misses  West.  Harmon, 
is.ie.tr  en"  L::;k  -cere  seen  in  "Camou- 

Isadora 


"Will' 


that 
The 


flag"."   a   little    oallet   in  the 
Duncan-and-r.er-pupils  manner. 

An  unusual  entertainment,  one 
deeply    interested    the  audience, 
company  will  bo  seen  again  this  week 
at  the   Wilbur  Theatre   on  Thursday 
.and  Friday  afternoons. 
I    Thursday,  "On  the  Way  to  the  Tem- 
1  pie  Japanese  Girl  dance.  "Invitation  to 
'the  Dance."  Harvest  dance.  "Little  Red 
Shoe  "  Burmese  Court  dance,   Sho  Jo 
Buimeee  Boat  .lance,  "After  the  War," 
.  "the  Moon  Flower."  Fox  dance.  "Cam- 
[  OUllage  "    Hindoo  Serpent  dance. 

Fridav  "On  the  Way  to  the  Temple." 
Sakuri-Sakuri,  Fox  dance.  Classic 
Nautc  :.  Harv.-st.  dance,  "A  Little  Red 
Shoe. rhe  Moon  power."  Ton  NO 
Odbri.  Warrior  fiance,  "Alter  Hie  War, 
Hindoo  Serpent  dance,  Marionettes, 
TWdc-sy  of  the  Festival  of  Lights. 

■  'of  the  native  music  heard  jesterday, 
I  Japanese.  Cevlonese  and  Hindu,  w«.  may 

write  'aver.  The  company  is  well  worth 
seeing  if  only  tor  the  gorgeous  and 
beautiful  costumes  and,  certain  effects 

■  of  light 


Apropos  New  England  purists  and  the 
King  James  Version,  have  you  ever 
noticed  the  lack  of  unanimity  even 
among  children  in  reciting  "Goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  forever"?  Did  the  Pslamist 
feel  so  certain  of  his  control  over  good- 
ness and  mercy  and  also  over  his  choice 
of  a  home?  INQUIRER  (not  critic). 
Wollaston. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  are  three  rules  to  help  your 
"will"  and  "shall"  correspondents: 

"Will,"  in  the  first  person,  should  not 
be  used  to  express  simple  futurity,  that 
is,  to  foretell  what  is  likely  to  happen. 

"Will"  should  not  be  used  at  all  in  the 
first  person  In  asking  questions. 

"Will"  should  not  be  used  In  the  sec- 
ond person  in  questions,  unless  "will"  is 
expected  In  the  answer.  i  ■ 

"Should,"  expressing  obligation,  Is 
used  in  all  persons,  as  "I,  you,  he  should 
obey  the  law."  j.  D.  K. 

Boston. 


Careless  Correspondents. 

This,  reminds  us  that  special  corres- 
pondents are  remiss  in  not  giving  cor- 
!  rectly  the  full  names  of  the  mad  Rus- 
I  sians  that  are  now  prominent!  For  ex-j 
|  ample,  what  is  the  Christian  name  of 
•  Trotzky?  A  Bostonian,  who  was  in  Rus- 
sia last  summer,   informs   us  that  it 
.  is  Bakdof,  but  we  read  a  paragraph  on 
I  Sunday  in  which  Leon  was  given  as 
:  Trotzky's  "front  name."    What  is  Kry-| 
lenko's  name  as  given  by  his  sponsors 
in  baptism? 


I 


n 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Referring  to  note  of  "B.  H.  W."  it 
must  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  read  Mr, 
George  Tirknor's  statement,  made '  in 
1S5S,  that  he  "never  knew  a  person  born 
among  use-who  was  born  here,  or 
was  bred  in  our  schools— to  make,  a 
mistake  In  the  use  of  tho  auxiliary 
verb's  'shall'  and  'will.'  "'  Is  It  to  be 
concluded,  from  this,  tliat  the  offensive 
misuse  of  these,  now  so  widely  prevalent 
In  America,  has  grown  up  during  the 
last  60  years,  in  spite  of  all  that  schools 
have  done  in  the  interim? 

It  is  said  that  the  Cockney  compen- 
sates for  dropping  the  aspirate  from 
some  words  by  an  excessively  generous 
use  of  it  in  others,  but  this  does  not 
pply  to  the  two  maltreated  auxiliaries. 
Will"  is  used  In  excess,  with  no  corre- 
ponding  application  of  "sh'ajl."  There 
danger    of    the    latter  becoming 


—  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Pauline  Danforth,  pianist,  gave  X 
a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  , 
HalL    Her  program    was  as  follows: 
Dohnanyi,   Rhapsody,   op.   11,    No.  3;| 
Chopin,    Polonaise,    C    sharp    minor,  | 
Etude,  F  minor,  Mazurka  op.  6,  No.  1; 
Debussy,  Prelude.  La  Puerta  del  Vino, 
7. 'Isle  joyeuse;  MacDowell,  Sonata  op. 
»T;  Ravel,  Ondlne;  Gebhanl,  Romance 
elegiaque:  Piatt.  Nocturne;  Liszt.  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,  No.  15. 
Miss  Danforth,  we  are  informed,  stud- 


•atrophled  from  lack  of  use. 
Beverley. 


J.  S.  II. 


>As  the  World  Wags:  \ 

In  the  Herald  and  Journal  of  this 
morning.'  E.  A.  Hask*!l  endorses  the 
criticism  of  the  "Church  Magnate"  by 
i"Old  Fogy"  in  his  use  of  the  auxiliary 
j"will"  as  printed  on  the  return  post- 

'eard,  "I  will  be  present.   I  will  bring  .  

guests."  In  order  to  substantia?  his 
position  he  quotes  this  excellent  rule: 
First  person — 'Shall  predicts  and  will 
determines.'  "  He  continues — "I  think 
the  return  postcard  of  the  'State  Street 
Magnate'  was  incorrect,  grammatically, 
Inasmuch  as  it  was  not  a  promise  or  a 
determination  to  accept  the  invitation 
.to  attend  but  simply  a  prediction  that 
he  would  attend  and  bring   guests." 


Daniel  Doubted 

Here  is  another  strange  story  told  in 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Mr.  Dunnett.j 
the  eldest  son  of  a  boot  and  shoe  mer- 
chant, asked  the  court  of  session  in 
Edinburgh  to  se.t  aside  a  will  which  the 
defendants,  his  mother  and  nine  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  said  was  the  will  of  his 
deceased  father.  One  of  the  brothers, 
Daniel,  stated  that  he  had  seen  his 
'father  in  a  dream  three  times.  On  the 
last  occasion  his  father  pointed  to  his 
coat  pocket.  Next  morning  he  searched 
and  found  the  will  in  the  pocket.  His 
lordship  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  said  that  Daniel's  story  was  a  de- 
fense unique  in  law  pleading.  He  re- 
garded the  story  of  the  dream  as  a  pure 
invention.  Yet  lost  property  has  been 
found  through  dreams.  The  Dar?»3l  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  able  to  explain 
the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by 
means  ofr  a  night  vision,  so  that  the 
King  fell  upon  his  face  and  worshipped 
Daniel,  and  commanded  that  they  should 
i offer  an  oblation  and  sweet  odors  unto 
,hlm;  made  him  a  great  man,  and  ruler 
over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon 
And  later  Daniel  himself  dreamed  won 
derful  prophetic  dfeams.  We  fear  that 
Lord  Anderson  is  a  sceptic. 


BURMESE  DANCES 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Roshanara.  Mr.  Itow,  Miss  Lindahl, 
Thomas  Allen  Rector  and  others.  Alex- 
andre  Sedan,  musical  director,  gave  the 
second  of  their  entertainments  at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  new  dances  were  Mr.  Itow's  "Invi- 
tation to  Dance";  a  Burmese  Court 
Dance  for  Roshanara;  A  Burmese  Boat 
|  for  Roshanara.  Miss  West  and  Miss 
Palay;  "Sho-Jo"  for  Mr.  Itow;  an  the 
"Moon  Flower,"  a  fantasy  in  pantonine 
for  Roshanara,  and  five  well  set  up  young 
women.  The  two  pantomimes  were 
seen. again,  "A  Little  Red  Shoe",  In 
which  Niiss  Lindahl  is  a  charmingly 
coquettish  figure;  and  "After  the  War, 
'wfthjiaafe.  rnanly.  Mr.  Rector  dis 


tra  t-,i  foi         i'.ie  !>y  tho  rival  lures 
of  Miss  d'Waii  •    -ml   Miss  Rhys.  The1 
Nautch  Dance,  Harvest  Dance,  Japan- 
ese Girl  Dance,  the  Fox  Danco,  "Co- j 
moufluge,"  the  moat  conventional  andj 
least-interesting  oi  tho  dances,  and  the! 
Hindu  BerVont  Dance  were  on  the  pro-  \ 
gram.  | 
The     Burmese     court     dance  gavel 
Roahanara  the  opportunity  to  wear  a  | 
curious  and   gorgeous  costume  of  an  I 
ancient  period  In  Burmese  history.  A 
has  already  been  said,  Roshanara  vis- 1 
ited  Bueniah  not  long  ago  and  studied  | 
the  manners  and  dances  of  that  coun- 
try^   Tl>o  movements   of   a  Burmese 
dancer's  arms  and  legs  were  faithfully 
represented,  as  a  traveler  In  a  neigh- 
boring seat  Informed  us.  He  added  that'| 
the  absolute  fidelity  of  the  performance 
was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
Roshanara  is  lithe,  comparatively  tall 
and  singularly  graceful,  while  the  Bur- 
mese women,  though  famed  for  facial 
beauty,  are,  as  a  rule,  short,  if  not 
dumpy.    The  "Moon  Flower"  is  based 
on  the  legend  of  the  flower  awakened 
by  the  moon.    There  was  effective  pos- 
turing.  The  Burmese  boat  was  also  a 
i'  pretty  picture,  the  effect  of  which  was 
I  enhanced   by   an   exotic   melody  sung  |j 
behind  the  scenes. 
In  "Sho-Jo"  Mr.  Itow  represented  a 
;  yoifth  who.  plying  himself  with  wine, 
see's  in  a  vision  a  maiden  whom  he  | 
would  possess.    His  attempt  is  futile, 
and  at  last,  overcome  by  the  rice-wine,  i 
lie  drops  in  sleep.    Mr.  Itow  showed  a 
[  fine  control  of  facial  expression.  Vet 
1  his  most  remarkable  performance  so  far  || 
S  Is   the  Fox   Dance.     The   fox  figures 
prominently  In  Japanese  folk  lore.  It 
!  Is  thought  that  the  animal  can  become  a  I 
human  being,  or  at  least  enter  into  one. 
Is  there  any  possible  connection  be- 
tween   Mr.    Itow's    wildly  grotesque 
dance,  In  which  he  imitates  adroitly  the'i 
movements  of  the  animal,  and  an  old  j 
belief?    It  is  said  that  a  fox  wander- 
ing in  a  lonely  place  will  pick  up  a 
skull  and  put  it  on  his  head,  and  facing 
the  north  star,  worship  it.    He  per-  ! 
forms  his  genuflections  and  obeisances 
•lowly,  but  the  .motions  soon   become  J 
more  convulsive  and  rapid  and  he  leaps  ' 
with  astounding  activity.  However  high 
he  jumps  toward  the  star,  his  skull- 
crown  remains  fast.    After  100  acts  of  j 
worship  he  is  able  to  transform  him- 1 
self  into  a  human  being. 

Roshanara  and  her  companions  will 
give  two  more  matinees  at  the  Wilbur; 
one  this  afternoon   at  2:30;   the  other 
,  on  Si  turd  ay  at  11  o'clock  sharp. 


giana"  (1715):  "I  have  read  a  fine  pas-  I 
.sage  in  Pliny,  where  to  show  at  the  I 
same  time  the  invention  and  malice  of  I 
man,  he  says  in  speaking  of  arrows  that! 
one  lias  given  them  iron  wings  and  thus  I 
made  birds  of  them:  Ferrumalitem  feci-  I 
mus.  What  would  he  have  said,  it  he! 
had  come  into  the  world  after  the  in- 1 
vention  of  firearms,  especially  after! 
these  new  bombs  that  one  throws  far-| 
tlier  than  a  cannon  can  carry."  The! 
editor  savs  that  "FcCrum  aiitem"  is  not  1 
found  in  Pliny.  That  matters. not;  thej 
idea  of  Pliny  is  well  expressed  by 
page.  Now  Gilles  Menage  .lied  in  1W-- : 
What  were  these  bombs,  and  how  were! 
they  thrown? 

De  Morte. 

ll     As  the  year  is  dying  let  us  consider! 
Jour  own' ending.    The  old  books  urged  I 
us  when  in  bed  to  review  the  actions  j 
fund  thoughts  of  the  day;  to  remember  J 
■  those  whom  wc  had  wronged  in  deed  or  I 
1  speech;    to   confess   to    ourselves   the  | 
S  weaknesses  of  the  day,  the  glass  too 
1  much,  the 'greediness  at  table,  the  hasty  J 
and  reckless  word,  the  petty  meanness,  I 
tho  advantage  taken  over  the  unsus-  | 
petting.   Then  there  would  be  the  firm  ! 
resolve  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  world  on 
the  morrow  and  not  a  curse.    But  the  j 
flat-dweller,  going  down  the  hill  of  life,  \ 
knowing  that  he  will  soon  be  at  the  j 
bottom,  stretches  his  legs  in  bed  and  | 
wonders  if  he  will  be  comfortable  in  his  : 
coffin ;  wonders  how  unfeeling  men  Will , 
get  it  safely  down  the  narrow  stairs,  or  | 
whetKer  it  "will  be  lowered  like  a  piano  ! 
from  a  window,  while  small  tioys  stand 
gaping  on  the  sidewalk,  hoping  that  the 
ropes  will  break.    Thus  does  he  woo 
gentle  sleep. 


•r"  i 


A   Boston  Host 

Not  all  Bostonians  are-jcold  and  in-  I 
different  in  their  treatment  of  strangers.! 
A  huge  Newfoundland  dog  is  in  thel 
habit  of  sunning  himself  on  the  steps  I 
of  a  Beacon  street  house.  He  watches! 
with  majestic  indifference  the  passlngl 
show— the  rushing  devil  wagons,  the 
short-skirted  girls,  who  seem  to  have 
Smollett's  "Ode  to  Independence"  in 
their  minds: 

Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare. 
Nor  heed  tho  alorin  that  howls  aloof  $B# 
sky. 

He  wonders  at  tho  frantic  semaphorie 
gestures  of  the  policeman  of  the  cross- 
streets.  Yesterday  a  Boston  terrier  came 
sidling  along.  As  soon  as  the  Newfound- 
land saw  him  he  rose  and  began  to  wag 
his  tall  In  friendly  greeting.  He  even 
went  down  a  step  or  two.  .  The  two 


unlcut'orl  ,      "with  (lie  other  a  Her 

5  manner  of  dogs.*  The  geniality  of' 
i  host  was  apparentto  every  passer 
The  terrier,,  at  first  a  little  sby. 

s  soon  at  ease.  Soon  the  two  turned 
!ir  attention,  no  doubt  with  disparag- 

r  comment,  on  the  men  and  women 
it  strutted,  pranced,  shuffled  or  swam 

the  sidewalk. 

n  the  .sixties  wo  knew  half  a  dozen 
wfoundland  dogs  in  our  little  village, 
y  one  intimately,  but  we  were  on 
aking  terms  with  all  of  them.  Every 
s  was  named  Carlo,  Why  was  the 
lie  then  thought  peculiarly  appro- 
ate  to  dogs  of  that  breed? 


I 


tha; 


"Los  Angeles." 

the  World  Wags: 

have  noted  with  Interest  the  letter 
"California"  giving  the  "correct" 
nunciation  of  Los  Angeles.  I  really 
Bt  challenge  his  right  to  his  nom-de- 
me.  If  he  were  really  a  native  of 
t  fair  city,  as  I  have  the  honor  of  be. 

he  would  know  that  the  "o"  in 
«"  is  always  pronounced  by  the  na- 
s  as  i3  the  same  letter  in  the  word 
it."  Also,  be  it  said,  that  the  people 
i  actually  live  in  the  city  almost  in- 
ably  pronounce  "Angeles"  with  a 
"g,"  eliding  the  first  "e"  entirely  r 
giving  no  more  stress  to  the  second 
1  is  absolutely  necessary.  Callforni- 
living  outside  the  city  make  the 
distinction  that  they  use  the  hard 
A  modified  short  "a"  in  "Angeles" 
niversal. 

Ith  the  exception  of  a  few  tinae.s  at  • 
hands  of  students  who  had  Just  ac-  j 
ed  the  pronunciation  rules  for  real  j 
:lllan  Spanish,  never  until  I  came 
lew  England,  did  I  ever  hear  any- 
serlously  contend  that  "Los"  should 
j  a  long  "o"  or  that  the  final  sylla- 
"leS,"  should  sound  as  "lays." 
etcr,  V.  II.  NATIVE. 


I 


GEBHARD  GIVES  RECITAL 

i  Helnrieh  Gebhard  gave  a  second  piano 
recital  last  evening  at  Btelnert  Hall.  His 
program  included  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
Op.  81a,  and  pieces  by  Gebhard.  Schu- 
mann. Chopin,  Liszt,  Uavel  and  Albenlz. 
fhi  possessor  of  an  agreeable  touch, 
technically  well  equipped,  capable  mu- 
Mcianly.  Mr.  Gebhard  might,al*o  take  his; 
■ace  In  the  hardy  annu/if  class  of  re-' 
■tal  givers.  A  friendly  Audience  of  fair! 
■fee  enjoyc-d  his  performance. 

Ale  6  '  7  /  ? 

ROSHANARA  ACT 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 
rtoshanara,  with  her  associates,  Mr. 
I  Itow,    Miss   Llndahl,    Mr.    Rector  and 

■  others,  gave  the  third  of  her  entertaln- 
Iments  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Wll- 

■  bur  Theatre.  .  The  program  was  made 

■  Op  of  dances  and  pantomimes  already 
I  seen,  with  the  addition  of  a  warrior 
I  dance  and  a  bird  danco. 

I  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
liar    the   oriental    melodies    plnyed  for 

■  some  of  the  dances  have  been  mod- 
Urnlxed  to  suit  oecldentnl  ears;  also 
Jwhat  has  been  done  to  tako  the  place 
Jof  certain  instruments.    The  Burmese 

com  t  dance,  seen  ou  Thursday,  would 
•robably  have  been  syu  mora  effective 
If  the  native  gongs,  bamboo  ckippersl 
land  a  species  of  flageolet  had  been  em-  I 
■Hoyed  It  is  paid  Hint  the  music  of 
the  Nautch  dance  Is  a  Hindu  raga;  that 
of  tne  Harvest  dance  a  Ceylonese  song 
■*nrd  by  Roshnnara  on  her  brother's 
plantation  at  rice-harvest  time  and  not- 
ed for  her  by  Doraswaml.  a  native  mu- 
■clan. 

¥  Mr.  Grlffes  says  that  he  has  "de- 
■eloped''  Japanese  music  for  Mr.  Row's 
»nces,  keeping  In  mind  /he  suggestion 
of  quarter-tones,  the  use  of  the  aug- 
mented second,  and  the  pedal  or  "organ 
■olnt,"  archaic  characteristics  of  east- 
■rn  music,  towards  which,  with  the 
■pules  of  Japan  and  China,  modern 
Pusic  Is  tending.  Has  not  William 
Wallace  in  an  audacious  volume  con- 
■nded  that  we  arc  only  on  the  threshold 
of  music?  There  comes  up\  of  course 
me  question  of  Instrumentation.  In  Mr' 
■rlffes's  scores  for  a  full  orchestra  the 
fjlematic  material  Is 
«•!••>•  •!••  I  and  oboe, 


In  the  December  number  of  the  Chron^ 
icle,  the   magazine   published   in  New- 
York  by  the  "beaximonde"  for  the  "bean 
Irnonde,"  a  writer  demands  more  thar. 
patriotism  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.    "One  must  be  interesting,  and 
that  the  Metropolitan  is  not.  Or  rather, 
She  Metropolitan  has  .  not  been  interest- 
[Ing  so  far  this  season.  .  .  .  We  are  con- 
fronted by  another  season  of  Farrar,  an 
artist  who  traded  her  operatic  birthright; 
for  a  mess  of  'moving-pictureage.'  Each: 
year,  Farrar  becomes  more  and  more 
guilty  of  exaggerations,  of  self-assur- 
ance, of  bombast,  and,  if  one  of  her. 
Italian  colleagues  can  be  believed,  her-' 
leanings  are  still  pro-German.  Farrar  is 
reactionary.    She  does  not  improve.  Shed 
| is  not  stagnant.    She  simply  goes  back.) 
That  segment  of  the  public  life  which! 
admires  her  is  led  by  the  siren  song  of* 
the  press  agencies  and  gives  no  heed  to  i 
a  true  art.    Farrar  would  better  return 
to  'The  Woman  God  For*got'  class  of  en-' 
tcrtainment  to  which  she  Is  most  suited. 
There  is  no  good  pretending,  the  Metro- 
politan has  need  of  a  shake-up,  new 
blood,  a  Utile  revolution,  or  anything 
that  will  act  as  a  crane  to  lift  the  insti- 
tution out  of  its  rut.    There  will  be  the 
apology,  that  the  best  is  being  alone,' 
that  singers  and  operas  are  scarce.  The 
answer  to  this  will  be  given  when  the 
Chicago  Opera  company,  under  Cleofonte 
Campanini,  swings  upon  the  scene  early 
In  1918."  .      .  * 

"By  my  troth.  Captain,  these  are  very  ' 
bitter  words."  Is  this  the  voice  of  the 
horseshoe  at  the  Metropolitan?  Are  the 
noble  dames  preparing  to  welcome  Mr. 
Campanini  and  his  host?  As  conductor 
with  Oscar  Hammersteln.  ha  gave  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  a  Jolt.  Per-  » 
naps  again  he  will  awaken  it  to  new 
life. 


Two  years  afterwards 
f  —  •   ~««/...«niii.-i  9Kyea  "Pierrot."  Mr 

■  nT°n  xTth1^.  years  *aso  Pteyed  the 
Uai.se  Negre  and  "Lotus  Land."  Mrs 
Games  in  1909  sang  two  of  Scott's  songs 
Mr.  Ornsteln  in  his  series  of  concerts 
pla}ed  a  formidable  sonata  by  Scott 
*o  doubt  there  have  been  other  per- 
formances, but  the  general  public  is  not 
Jet  well  acquainted  with  this  English- 
mans  peculiar  talent.  Mr.  Grainger 
might  prefer  the  word  "genius,"  even 
it  Mr.  Scott  is  not  a  "cosmic''  person, 
to  use  Mr.  Grainger's  favorite  term  of 
praise. 

These  two  pieces  of  Scott  show  his 
ultra-modern  tendencies.  They  were  ap- 
propriately followed  by  Debussy's  im- 
pressionistic composition.  Scott  is  more 
than  a  follower  of  Debussy;  he  has  his 
own  voice.  His  melodic  phrases  are 
more  direct,  also  more  sensuous.  It  is 
in  the  harmonic  scheme  that  his  music 
has  the  closest  resemblances  to  De- 
bussy. The  group  was  poetically  played 
by  Miss  Thompson,  who  here  and  else- 
where in  her  recital  showed  fine  tonal 
tandiner. 


given  to  flute, 
substitutes  for  Jap- 
anese reed  instruments,  the  harp,  which 
■presents  th*  koto,  and  gongs  and 
■fctlledrums.  _ 

CYet  when  a"  is  said  Drlibes'  music 
■m  "Ukmc,"  which  was  used  in  the 
Hln  l  :  serpent  dance,  suggested  forcibly 
m\  aast  and  seemed  singularly  appro- 
Mate,  more  eastern,  in  fact,  than  the 
music  provided  by  Doraswaml  and  Mr 
P>w  himself,  possibly  because  the  eastl 
Vn  instruments  were  not  employed  in 
■a  music  of  these  composers. 
I  Of  the  music  taken  from  western  com- 
fcaerjf.  that  of  Beethoven  for  "Camuu- 
■ige"  was  the  least  effective.  This  mat- 
Wed  little,  for  the  dance  itself  was  a 
Kbit  attempt  st  the  Joyousness  ex- 
naaed  by  Isadora,  Duncan  and  her  at- 
Bldant  nymphs  when  they  first  visited 

■■Hp.- 

►jThe  company  will  give  an  extra  pcr- 
Armance  today  at  11  o'clock  sham  at 
le  Wilbur  Theatre. 


Robbing's  Lament. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tou  need  not  "blush"  at  not  finding 
Jonathan  Bobbins  (alias  Thomas  Nash) 
la  your  mental  card  catalogue' of  great 
criminals,  for  his  fame  is  due  merely 
to  the  colncid;nce  of  hla  arrest  with  a 
president  i  <i  election.    Nash  was  a  stout 
Irish  bosun  of  H.  M.  8.  Hermione,  and 
ringleader  of  one  of  those  successful 
mutinies  that  almost  crippled  British 
•en  power  in  1797.   The  mutineers  killed 
their  officers,  carried  the  veaael  into  La 
Qualra,  sold  her  there,  and  made  their 
getaway.  Two  years  later,  while  "under 
the  influence"  on  shore-leave  from  an- 
other vesael  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nash, 
now  calling  himself  Jonathan  Robbing, 
indiscreetly  boasted  of  his  exploits.  He 
was  arrested  at   the   request  of  the 
British  consul,  and  his  extradition  de- 
manded under  our  treaty  with  England. 
At  the  hearing.  Nash  claimed  to  be  a 
native  born   citisen  of  Danbury,  Ct. 
But   hla  rich   brogue  discredited  this 
story,  and  two  witnesses  swore  he  was 
Nash.    President  Adams  then  ordered 
him  delivered  to  the  consul,  and  he 
was  tried  and  executed  at  Jamaica,  his 
body  being  hung  in  chains.    The  affair 
was  immediately  taken  up  by  Democra- 
tic politicians.    It  made  a  beautiful  case 
of  "British  influence"  and  "executive 
tyranny" — a    native  born  Connecticut 
Yankee  surrendered  to  tha  minions  of 
King  George  without  trial    Early  in 
1800  the  Democratic  leadera  in  Congress 
forced  an  "investigation"  o'f  the  affair. 
The  administration  took  the  wind  out 
of  their  sails  by  producing  evidence  that 
,no  Robblhsea  had  ever  lived  in  Dan-J 
bury,  and  that  Nash  had  confessed  his] 
crime  Just  before  execution,  claiming,  j 
however,  that  he '  was  driven  to  it  by  I 

the  cruelty  of  the  Hcrmlone's  officers  1 

which  no  one  acquainted  with  condi-  , 
tions  in  the  British  navy  at  that  time  ' 
will     doubt.     John   Marshall   made     a  J_ 
great  speech  in  Congress  defending*  the  ' 
President's  power  to  grant  extradition, 
and  the  investigation  proved  a  fizzle. 
Nevertheless,  Nash  or  Robbing  made  a 
splendid  political  martyr  for  the  elec- 
tion, of  1800.    The  Interesting  poem  you 
quote  was  doubtless  a  bit  of  .  campaign 
literature.   Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  "no 
circumstance   since   the  establishment 
of  our    government  has  affected  the 
popular  mind  more";  atad  as  Jefferson 
was  elected  over  Adams  by  as  narrow  a  L 
margin  as  Wilson  over  Hughes,  he  may  P 
well  Mava  been  grateful  to  this  "poor  I 
captlvo  of  woe." 

There  is  a  fjill  account  of  the  case  in  ' 
Senator  Ueveridgc's  Life  of  John  Mar- 
shall, s.   K.  M. 
Concord. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Russian  Symphony  orchestra  of 
New  York,  Modeete  Altscliuler,  conduc- 
tor, gave  its  first  concert  here  last  night  t 
In  8ymphony  Hall.  The  orchestra  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Emma  Roberts,  con 
tralto,  and  John  Powell,  pianist.  Tlu 
program  was  as  follows;  Tschaikowsky, 
jPathetlc  Symphony;  Concerto  for  piano  j 
No.  1,  B  flat  minor;  Russian  folk  song 
(Soldier's  Song),  arranged  for  orchestra 
[by  Mr.  Altschtiler:  Rlmsky-Korsakoff, 
Indian  Song  from  "Sadko";  Satz,  Dance 
of  the  goat-footed  Sylvians;-  Rach- 
maninoff, Prelude  In  G  minor.  Song* 
ifor  voice— Rachmaninoff.  Keen  the  Pain; 
jRusslan  folk  songs,  the  Peasant  Girl 
,and  Buckwheat  Cukes;  Raebmanlnoft, 
|Cry  of  Russia;  Glazounoff.  Paraphrase 
on  the  Allied  Hymns,  op.  9i  (New  Hymn 
W  Free  Russia,  Serbian.  Montenegrin. 
French,  British.  Belgian,  Italian.  Japa- 
nese and  American). 

This  orchestra  v,-.>s  organised  for  the! 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  public  wiUll 
Russian  music  of  the  old  and  the  new  i 


r  1 1  (  I  '9l1ft  program  in  consequent  , 
t.ie  unrthunate  and  unavoidable  delay 
|  ended  MouL  11  o'clock.    There  was  a 
large  s^i  enthusiastic  audience.  v 

miss  'Rosalie  wirthlin 
"gives  a  song  recital 

I  Miss  Rosalie  Wirthlin,  contralto  of 
New  York,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  af-  ; 
ternoon   in    Jordan    Hall.     Frank    La  < 

Forge  was  the  accompanist.    The  pro-  i 
gram  was  as  follows:    Purcell,  Fairest! 
Isles;  Macfarren,  The  Spring  Is  Com-j 
ing;    Leveridge,    Love    Is    a  Bauble; 
Storace,   The  Summer  Heats.  Bestow- 1 
ing;  Arne,   By  Dimpled  Brook;  Grieg, 
Den  Lenz  soil    mein    Lied  erklingen; 
Am    Strome,    Was  ich    sah,    Lichte  \ 
Nacht,    Die   Sennerin,    Dein   Rath  1st 
wohl  gut;  Fourdrain,  Sainte  Dorothee, 
La-Bas;  Bruneau,  La  Pa  vane;  Bemberg, 
Du  Christ  avec  ardeur  from  "Jeanne 
d'Arc."  La  Forge,  Before  the  Crucifix, 
When  Your  Dear  Hands;  Carpenter,  The 
Odalisque,  To  a  Young  Gentleman;  II 
Bauer,  The  Linnet. 

Miss  Wirthlin  sang  here  for  the  first1 
time  a  year  ago  last  November.     She  I 
then  gave  intelligent  interpretations  of  ■, 
songs  widely  differing  in  character,  songs 
of  various  periods  and  various  styles.  > 
Yesterday  her  program  was  again  well  j 
contrasted.    The  group  of  English  songs  ? 
was  distinguished  chiefly  by  heartiness  N 
and  Joviality  in  the  good  old  style.    The  ' 
songs  of  Leveridge  were,  as  a  rule,  for  f 
men — he  was  a  famous  bass  in  his  day  I 
— and  some  of  them  were  not  fit  for ' 
ladies'  ears.   Tho  Macfarren  represented  I 
was  the  father  of  George  A.  and  Walter,  I 
better  known  as  a  dramatist  than  a*' 
J  musician.    His  song  was  the  least  impor- 
!  i  tent  «t  tha  groupk   It  waa.«>£ity  that 


Miss  Wirthlin  sang  six  songs  by  Grieg 
in  German,  a  language  that  Is  not  now 
pleasant  to  hear  sung  or  spoken,  but  her 
eloquent  interpretation  of  "Lichte  Nacht" 
was  a  feature  of  an  agreeable  concert. 
In  the  French  group,  Bruneau's  "Pavane" 
was  the  most  conspicuous  musically. 
Miss  Wirthlin  sang  intelligently.  The 
songs  by  Fourdrain  are  labored.  Ineffec- 
tive, not  a  full  expression  of  the  poems. 

Miss  Wirthlin's  voice  of  true  contralto 
quality  has  a  generous  range.  It  was 
wefl  displayed  in  florid  passagos,  as  in 
lyrical  and  dramatic  phrases.  Mr.  La 
Forge,  as  is  his  wont,  played  helpful  and 
musical  accompaniments. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


hools.     IIm  first  concerts  were  given  jst'XPAY 
New  York  In  tho  winter  of  1*01.    Mr.  I    recital  »>r 
Itschuler.  a  graduate  of  the  M.ncow  J  moVdaV  —  JonUn  Hall.  S:15  P.  M. 
>na»rvatorv.  was  known  there  as  an  1"  rMtti   bt    Btkii   Wllllarat.  tenor 
chestra  player  and  soloist  1  -  lore  he      lore  In  Her  Eye.  81U  Haying.  OonsMtr  rona 
ganlied    this   society.     Ha    appeared)    SBeijb^  ^T?31.""" 
Boston  as  a  violoncellist  in  189S,  and 


Ronton  Opera  Houae,  3  P.  SI.  Song 
John   »l  -t'ormack.     See  special 

ftoni;  re- 
HoiIiIpI. 


"Hoosegow." 

The  Tlournal  Miner  of  Preseott.  Art.' 
(Nov.  IS),  printed  this  heading;  "Mili- 
tants Tire  of  Lif«  in  thiT  Hoosegow." 
Will  some  one  rise  to  explain  the  origin 
of. the  unfamiliar  word— unfamiliar  at 
least  in  the  "classic  presinks  of  Boslin." 

MISS  EDITH  THOMPSON 

GIVES  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

Shows    Fine    Tonal    Quaiitv  and 


her  an- 

afternoon   in  i 


Quality 

Spirit. 

Miss  Edith  Thompson  gave 
nual    concert   yo-terday  aftei 
Jordan  Hall.    Her  program  was  as  fol- 
lows;   Cyril  Scott.  The  Garden  „f  Sou  / 
Sympathy,  Lotus  Land;  Debussy!  !a" 
dins  sous  la  pluie;  Schumann,  Sonata 

ZP\  I;  °  '  Etude-  Valse  op.  34.  No  1: 
?^L*bl"'    .Two    Etudes;  Mendelssohn: 


Liszt,  On  the  Wi 


delssohn- 
of  Song. 

is  too  little  known 
1   Mr.   Fox  played 


If  we  are  rot  mistaken,  be  has  assisted 
In  Knelsel  conceit*.  L'nder  hU  direc- 
tion the  orchestra  Introduced  deposi- 
tions by  member-,  of  the  younger  Itus- 
slan  seiirol.  Whose  names,  more  or  less 
familiar  today,  were  then  not  to  be 
fpund  lu  the  l.iv?e.st  musical  diction- 
aries publish-*  outside  of  Russia. 

The  conceit  last  night  was  given  un- 
der adverse  circumstances.  The  train 
from  New  ^  ork  was  late.  A  little  after 
»  o'clock  Mr.  Powell  came  on  the  stage 
und  gave  a  thoughtful  and  brilliant  per- 
formance of  Schumann's  Etudes  Syni- 
phnnlquea.  After  that  the  conceit  be- 
gan according  to  the  program.  The  or- 
chestra brought  over  was  probably  not 
the  complete  one.  There  were  four 
violas,  fou:  violoncellos,  four  double- 
bassoa.wlth  eight  first  violins,  yet  these 
brings'  with  the  second  violins  in  pro- 
portion were  not  overbalanced  by  the 
wood -wind  and  brass  Instruments.  In 
the  Symphony  the  walk  of  every  part 
was  well-defined.  Mr.  AltBchuler  gave 
in  unusually  interesting  reading  of  the 
.Symphony.  While  his  interpretation  was 
far  from  being  academic,  there  waB  no 
ittempt  to  procure  si  nsationul  effects,  i 
Thero  was  a  fitting  wildness  In  the  emo-  j, 
lional  expression;  there  was  an  exclt- 
ng  barbaric  splendor  in  the  third  move- 
ment; there  was  tl\e  true  oriental 
nonotony  in  the  trio  of  the  Scherzo, 
with  the  wailing  phrases  against  the  t 
constant  drum-beat.  The  Scherzo  it- !| 
elf  was  finely  rhythmed.  in  fact,  the 
\  hole  performance  was  a  stirring  one. 
Of  lato  years  under  different  conduc- 
tors, we  have  seon  Tschaikowsky  pre- 
sented to  us  in  a  frock-coat,  light  trous- 
ers, high  collar  with  black  cravat  and 
with  bair  neatly  combed.  But  Tschai- 
kowsky does  not  bear  this  prinking. 
When  he  is  vulgar,  let  him  be  vulgar.  I 
To  soften  this  side  of  his  nature  is  to  ' 
do  him  foul  injustice.  We  once  saw 
an  edition  of  Rabelais  for  family  use. 
It  was  a  dreary  book.    No,  let  Tschat-  j 

on  sky  rnve  and  screitm  and  be  senti- 
mental.   He  waa  terribly  In  earnest;  ha  . 
was  half- tamed;  he  shocked  the  Ger- 
man professors  while  he  was  alive.    Mr.  • 
Paur  realized  all  this  when  he  brought  i 
out  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony.    Never  f 
shall  we  forget '  the  gusto  with  which 
he  conducted  it.    He  believed  in  It;' 
it  moved  him  deeply;  and,  thus,  mas-  I 
tered  by  the  music,  he  impressed  his  ■ 
enthusiasm  on  the  audience. 

Mr.  Powell  gave  a  virile  reading  of  the 
concerto,  which,  too,  of  late  has  been 
i  played  here  in  a  feeble  and  genteel  man- 
ner. Mr.  Powell  has  the  requisite 
Strength  for  the  full-blooded  work.  He 
has  the  dash,  ,the  sweep.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  soften  the  brutality 
lof  certain  pages.  On  the  other  hand  the  : 
ivric   toe.,  urc.,  wen    i.: ••>..••!  with  the 


•Acta  and  G>UUMI":  Bach,  Haste  Ye  »lic|» 
herd.,  from  tke  CurUtmas  Oratorio;  Beet 
hoT*n.  recltatlre  and  air  from  <l Brl»t  ot 
the  Mount  of  Olive.":  Protheroe  The  1  ilot 
Ston.nn.  Th.  Perfect  Prayer;  Snraaa,  ,1h. 
nay   1«  Done:  Ker  ochan,  And  1 


Sim 


Wake  fs  Free:  Ma.Kndyen,  De  Profundi.: 
floiirh-Ulter.  neqiile.cat;  Roger*.  April  I 
Weather-  Bnach.  Tie  Eagle:  Hen.cliel.  Morn- 
ing Hymi:  8p*ak8.  Morning:  F.  Bart  ett, 
stweet'Llttle  Woman  o'  Mine:  Bond  A  Little 
Hit  o'  Uoney;  Flynn,  Thn  Itoooey's  at  the  r 

'  StJlnVrt  Hall.  8:16  P   M.    France.  Nevin  j. 
will  rend  "General  Poat."  a  pl«y  in  three 
■eta   by  J    K.  Harold  Terry     Olive  Nevin, 
Tcou.ln  of  Btkelhert  Navls.  will  .Ing  these 
loagt:  Lalo.  Chanson  de  1'Alouette;  £°ldo"; 
•alT  L'heure  eiqol.e;  Tsomas,  Ma  \ ols  ne. 
firiegMnder.org.  Tak  for  dlt  Rad:  Ethelbert 
Netfn,  Before  the  Daylireak.  A  Fair  l.ood 
Morn.  The  Woodp»cker,   'Twa.  April.  The 
Nocturne;  FTanc*»  ffeTln.  Our  Motherland,  a 
song  of  America.  _ 
Tl  Kt*>AY-Steln»rt  Hall.  P:1S  P.  M>    Son?,r<';  ' 
cltal  by  I^lla  Holterhoff,  aoprano.  assisted  i 
hy   Wiflard   Hint.   b«»S.     Miss   Holierhotf  s 
songs:   Bach.  Gladly  Ood   Exalt  Rejoicing. 
Old  English.  My  Lytell  Pretlo  One  and  llara 
You  seen  hut  tt  Whyt.'  Lillie;  Monroe  My 
I>ov*ly  Cella-    Mosart.   A   Warning:  L1s»t. 
Quand  je  dors:  G.  Fsure.  S'  II  est  un  char- 
mnnt  gaion-  Old  French.  \xs  belles  manleres; 
Debussy.  FanlVbaa;  Hagemsn.  Do  X"f 
My  Love-  G.  Ross,  Samurai  prayer;  Butter- 
fir.   Fireflies;  Carpenter.   May  the  Maiden:  j 
Seller.  April.    Mr.  Flint's  «on*»:  Verdi.  Lrl  | 
In-  Hall*.  Vale:  Lu  Forge,  By  the  Lake: 
Bourgault-Ducoudray.  L'Angelua;  Hammond, 
The  Pipes  of  Gordon's  Men. 

Jordan  Hall.  8:18  P.  M.  George  Cope-  , 
land's  second  piano  recital.  Beethoven  first 
movement  of  the  "Moonlight"  sonata;  Bacn. 
Bourree/  Sarabande,  Passepled  L.  Posscpicd 
II  ;  Chopin.  Etude.  Mazurka,  Valfe.  Ballade 
In  O  minor;  gatle.  Gnoasienne ;  Debussy, 
Danse  de  Puck,  Clair  de  lune.  Prelude.  Reflets 
dnu.  l'eau,  Lai  Fees  sont  d'exqulses 
ilsnseu.e*.  La  Soiree  doha  Orerade.  Pol.sons 
d'or-  Spanish  Dances,  Albents.  El  Polo,  | 
Tango,  Malayans;  Orovlei.  Evocation:  Lu 
parra,  Calesera  (0r»t  time);  Turloa.  A  los 

WEDNESDAY— «ymphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Con- 
cert of  the  (  scllia  Society.  Arthur  Shepherd, 
conductor.  See  apeclnl  notice. 
THI'RSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Eitella 
Neuhaus's  second  piano  recital.  > 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Eighth 
Symphony  concert  (A).  Dr.  Muck,  Con- 
ductor. See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Song  recital 
lir  Greta  Torpadle,  soprano:  Hau.iel.  utr 
from  "Rodellnda";  Cacclni.  Amarllli;  Bach. 
\,r  of  Momus:  Stenhamin--  ■'ts""«kc--  '* 
imstHcning:  Sibelius.  Inga'.lltll,  Sne;  Grieg, 
God  Morgen;  I^iparrn,  u  icm.  -.  . 
d'  \vrll-  GaeTert,  Le  Sommeil  de  1'  Enfant 
Tan..  Loefner.  T>>.  Paons;  Snlnt-Sa«ns, 
Gu'tarea  et  Mandolines:  E.  Wolff,  Alles 
Still-  Athcrton.  Mlt  delnen  blanen  Augcn: 
Schliidlcr.  Malwunder-  Kramer.  Greeu;  Rub- 
7n  Pierrot:  Bu«i-Peccia.  Sweet  BnCatt 
}iwi.  t.nder  the  Greenwood  Tree.  Richsrd 
^isteiu    accompanist.  .  _  . 

Ws»t.  piionr  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Eighth  Symphony 
concert  (B).  Dr.  Mack,  conductor.  See 
special  notice. 


Now  that  many  have  seen  "The  New  I 
■Word"  and  "The  Old  LnJy  Show*  Her' 
IMals"  admirably  played  .it  the  Hu  lls 
ftp  H  Theatre— act  el  so  well  that  the 
Performance  glvea  the  Me  to  those  who 
croak  that  acting  is  a  lost  art— It  may 
Interest  seme  to  know  how  London  took 
The  Old  Lady"  when  the  little  play 
Ma  product  .)  there  last  April  with  Jeej. 
Cadell  as  Mrs.  Dewey  and  G.  8.  Mul- 
ejaster  as  Private  Dowey.  The  most  11- 
s»tninattve  criticism  wo*  published  In 
Atta  Pall  Mall  Gasattei 

"When  a  little  piece  of  pure  and  sln- 
jsjre  human  love— which  Is  always  beau- 
ttful,  no  matter  whether  It  be  of  parent, 
child,  helpmeet  or  country — does  man-, 
age  to  find  Its  way  through  the  blockade 
Of  stage  difficulties  and  stage  conven- 
tions from  the  heart  of  a  playwright  to 
the  hearts  of  an  audience,  criticism  has 
nothing  more  to  do.    Our  Job  Is  really 
Just  to  do  our  best  to  sweep  the  way 
clear  of  falsities  for  the  real  thing 
When  the  real  thing  arrives  we  can. 
with  a  clear  conscience,  Just  laugh  and 
cry  like  the  other  folk.    And  this  Is 
what  happened  with  Sir  James  Barrle'f 
latest  little  play.   •  •  •   The  real  new- 
beauty  at  the  heart  of  It  all  Is  that  H 
reveals,  as  nothing  else  has  quite  done, 
how  mother-love  and  patriotism  are  the 
same  thing.    The  gradual  drawing  to- 
gether of  these  two  Scots— the  poor,  ben- 
old  spinster  and  the  strapping  'Forty 
Twa"  Is  based  Just  on  their  profouw 
I  prldsj  In  Scotland  and  their  complete 
silent  confidence  In  each  other  on  tha 
account.    It  Is  all  done  with  exquisite 
delicacy,  taste  and  unstrained  pathos— 
the  good  humored  pawkiness  of  the 
'son,'  who  puts  the  old  lady  'on  proba- 
tion'; the  trembling  but  unquenchable: 
devotion  of  the  old  lady   herself  byj 
whose  childhood's  home  had  run  thel 
'frosen  water*:  the  Inexpressible  polg-f 
->artcy  of  the  parting:  the  little  «cene  at, 
:he  finish  (one  fancies  It  is  an  Improve- 1 
aent  upon  a  different  original  lnt*n; 
Mon).  where  the  old  lady  does  not  show 
er  medals  at  all.  save  to  put  them , 
■sway  In  a  sacred  drawer,  for  her  'son  i 
had  won  them  with  his  life." 

The  Dally  Chronicle  described  the| 
drama  as  "perfect  Barrle;  a  human 
document  so  tenderly  and  faithfully 
transcribed  that  It  seems  to  come 
straight  out  of  the  heart  of  'the  little 
people'  of  Mean  street." 

It  Is  surprising  to  find  that  the  Stage 
characterized  the  delightful  scene  where 
the  three  charwomen  boast  about  their 
eons  In  the  war  and  Mrs.  Dowey  shows  ! 
her  letters  that  are  really  only  blank ' 
paper  as  "rather  cheap  fun,  especially 
whan  It  Is  remembered  that  they  are 
sat  In  relation  to  the  war."  The  Stage 
particularizes:  "Take,  for  example,  the 
passage  In  which  three  of  them  try  to 
score  off  each  other  through  the  doings  i 
of  their  sons  at  the  front.  The  third ' 
caps  the  other  two  with  the  triumphant 
statement.  -My  son  has  been  wounded  In 
Jwo  places.'  The  author  get  the  loud 
laughter  from  the  audience  on  which  he 
calculated.  Yet  wounds  are  not  pretty 
things  to  laugh  over."  And  at  the  end 
the  Stage  has  another  objection:  "No, 
doubt  it  la  poignant  enough.  But  ought- 
not  a  dramatist  to  remember  how,  by  a 
seene  of  this  character,  he  probes  the 
raw  place  In  many  hearts  In  the  audi- 
ence?" 

For  the  three  charwomen  to  brag 
about  their  sons'  wounds  was  the  most 
natural  thing  In  the  world.  Women  In 
"higher  circles"  aay  never  so  happy,  we 
are  credibly  Informed,  as  when  they  are 
talking  about  their  own  diseases,  the 
operations  they  have  undergone  and  the 
ailments  of  their  families.  Did  not  a 
Boston  woman  exclaim  at  a  luncheon 
where  no  male  was  present  that  she  had 
not  expected  to  attend  an  organ  recital? 
What  British  or  American  woman  of 
high  or  low  degree  would  not  be  proud 
of  her  son's  wounds? 

We  see  and  hear  the  fair  charwomen 
How:  the  discussion  over  the  pronoun- 
elation  of  Saloflkl.  the  pride  of  Mrs. 
Dowey  when  she  said  that  her  son's 
letters  began  "Dearest  Mother,''  after 
the  other  «omen  had  plumed  themselves 
on  "Dear  Mother."  Then  comes  the 
touch  characteristic  of  Barrle:  "It's 
that  letter  wrote  In  pencil  as  makes  all 
women  alike  nowadays,  whether  they 
be  In  cream  velvet  or  last  year's  alpaca 
dyed,"  nor  can  Mrs.  Dowey"  help  think- 
ing of  women  in  hostile  lands  who  get 
their  letters  for  a  time— and  then  they 
io  not  get  them. 

Finely  pathetic  In  Its  restraint  la  the 
ictne  between  the"  father  and  the  «on 
In  "The  Nf.-»  Word."  We  hear  the 
'ather  as  h«  was  feeling  hla  way  to 
[Roger's  heart,  saying: 

"This  portrait  of  you  as  a  child  re- 
minds me  of  a  story  I  heard  the  other 
lay  of  Gen  Joffre.  I  dare  say  ft  Isn't, 
true.  He  had  aeked  his  airmen  for  vol- 
unteers tor  come  specially  dangerous 
tob.  and  '  the  all  stepped  forward. 
Pretty  good,  that?  '  Then  three  were 
thosen  and  got  their  orders  and  saluted 
tad  were  started  on*,  but  he  said,  'Since 
Miei  have  brave  boys  departing  to  the  I 
>oet  of  danger  omitted  to  embrace  their 


Roger  (auspicious)— Why  do  you  tell  It 
to  me? 

John  (dogged)— Because  It's  a  good 
story. 

Roser— Tou  are  sure  there  Is  no  other 
reason?  (John  turns  away,  looka  guilty.) 
Tou  know,  that'a  barred. 

John  (backing)— What's  barred? 

Roger— You  know. 

John  (getting  louder)— I  know  you'ro  a 
I  young  asa. 


"Barbarfc'a  Wedding'"  left  us  cold  In 
spite  of  the  manner  In  which  Mr.  Alder- 
son  and  Mrs.  Ersklne  played  the  old 
flouple.  -  It  haa  been  aald  that  the  play  la 
symbolical:  that  It  Is  a  vision  of  two 
generations.  The'  fact  remains  that  the 
audience  Is  mystified  No.  are  the  scenes 
between  the  young  people  anything  but 
common  place— we  had  almost  written 
"tiresome." 


We  have  written  about  "Azael  the 
Prodigal"  and  Its  relationship  with  "The 
Wanderer."  If  "Azael"  were  to  be  re- 
vived would  the  audience  take  the  stilted 
dialogue  Seriously?  Let  us  quote  from 
the  playbook. 

When  the  curtain  rises  Reuben,  Jep- 
thele  (Reuben's  niece)  and  the  Domes- 
tics of  the  Patriarch  are  "discovered  on 
their  knees,  th^lr  backs  to  the  audience, 
in  prayer— picture."  There  Is  opening 
music,  a  solo  for  Jepthele,  duet  and 
chorus. 

Reub.— Why  that  sigh,  dearest  niece? 
What  maketh  thee  sad? 
Jepth.— He  returneth  not! 
Reub.— He?  Who? 
Jepth.  (mournfully)— Azael. 
Reub  (stiflllng  his  regret)— Grieve  not 
\  on  that  account,  rriy  child.  Of  late,  thou 
knowest,  my  son  hath  not,  as  formerly, 
returned   to  share  our  evening   meal. ' 
Prepare  it,  nevertheless,  he'll  presently 
be  here.    No!  alas!  my  boy,  my  only 
•   son,  my  Azael  Is  of  late  much  changed 
i  in  manner;  he  no  longer  taketh  delight 
In  the  affectionate  discourse  of  his  old 
father  nor  the  sweet  smiles  of  his  be- 
trothed Jepthele.     The  familiar  .home, 
the  habitation  of  the  shepherd  hath  lost| 
Its  charm;  that  homo  In  which  he  was 
■  once  the  happiest  of  Isaac's  tribes. 

The  heroine  in  old  melodrirmas,  wan- 
dering in  lonely  places,  sore  distressed 
suddenly  exclaimed:  "What  is  this  i 
see?  a  piano?  How  It  brings  back  to 
me  my  happy  girlhood!"  and  then  she 
broke  out  Into  song.  Note  how  Reuben 
leads  up  to  a  song  "adapted  to  the  air, 
which  air  Is  a  great  feature  In  the 
piece."  Nefte,  the  adventuress,  has  been 
►  xtolling  the  dancing  and  the  music  aV 
Memphis. 

Reuben.  Music  :  Give  me  the  music  i 
»f  an  honest  heart.  We  also  have  ourfc 
native  melodies:  Come  hither.  Aaron.j 
sing  the  strangers  that  sweet  song  with] 

which,  yester  morn,  I  heard  thee  driving  I 
thy  peaceful  flocks  to  the  green  mead-  | 


ows. 

And  so  It  goes  through  the  three  aojts. 

Let  us  listen  to  Reuben  welcoming  his 
repentant  son. 

Reuben  — Oh!  my  son!  my  son!  had 
1  discovered  thee  amongst  thy  reckless 
companions,  revelling  away  thy  young 
existence  In  the  debaucheries  of  Mem- 
phis, deaf  to  the  voice  of  virtue,  and 
surrounded  by  voluptuousness,  vice,  then 
indeed,  perchance,  these  lips  had  cursed 
thee:  but  heaven  hath  of  Itself  fore- 
stalled my  wrath.  I  read  In  those  hag- 
gard looks,  those  weak  attenuated  limbs, 
thy  punishment  had  been  equal  to  thy 
crime.  I  will  not  curse  thee.  Tell  me 
but  thou  hast  not  abjured  thy  father's 
faith. 

Azael's  first  dress  was  a  shirt  of 
brown  serge,  b»und  with  a  girdle  of 
leather,  fleshings  and  sandals.  His  sec- 
ond dress  was  a  long  shirt  of  white 
and  gold ;  tiara  or  bandeau  of  gold,  gold 
sandals,  girdle  of  precioais  stones. 
Jepthele  wore  a  white  dress  trimmed 
with  scarlet ;  turban  to  correspond  san- 
dals. The  costume  of  Lia,  the  dancing 
girl,  was  this :  Light  gauze  dress,  short, 
white,  striped  with  silver;  sandals,  white 
silver ;  bandeau  of  silver  and  gems. 

In  "Azael"  Nefte  snatched  Jepthele's 
scarf  from  the  Prodigal.  Azael  lost  at 
dice.  Lia  watched  the  game,  seized  the 
dice  box  from  Nefte  and  showed  Azael 
that  the  dice  were  fjalse. 

Azael— False  dice!    And  In  thy  hand, 
Nefte!    What  perfidy.    Thou  that  I  be- 
lieved so  loved  me! 
Nefte— And   thou  canst  not  perceive 
hat  It  was  love  alone  Induced  me  to 
i.ld  In  dispossessing  thee  of  gold?  Gold 
oth  but  expose  thee  to  alluring  snares, 
vhich  win  thee  too  much  from  Nefte. 
iShe  weeps), 
f    Azael— Can  I  believe  such  devotion? 
Then  have  I  Indeed  wronged  thee?  Oh, 
forgive!  ' 

(Lia,  coming  behind  Nefte.  snatches 
away  the  handkerchief  which  she  holds 
to  her  eyes,  and  discovers  that  her  tears 
are  pretended.  Enraged.  Nefte  draws  a 
dagger  to  stab  Lia,  who  flies  a,way  with 
her  companions,  as  Azael  forces  away 
Nefte— a  picture.) 


Looking  over  some  old  clippings  we 
found  this  ftory  of  a  once  popular  song. 
The  story  was  published  In  the  New 
I  York  Mail  and  Express,  otherwise  at  the 
'  time  known  as  the  Mall  In  Distress.  We 
think  the  year  of  publication  was  1389. 


It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the 
man  who  can't  sing  "Down  Went  Mc- 
Glnty  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea"  has  no 
rifeht  to  live.  Every  one  rings  It  In, 
from  the  mayor  to  the  bootblack.  The 
verdant  youth  who  answers  the  tele- 
phone gets  It  on*,  and  subscription  lists 
are  out  to  aid  the  family  of  the  unfor- 


No  one  kr^ws  who  struck  Billy 
son,  or  wha'  IT.  Johnson  did  wit! 
orange  peels,  or  In  what  name  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask  chalked  up  the  drinks. 

It  would  be  hard  luck  If  McGlnty  wore 
acMod  to  that  dismal  list. 

Tho  song  Is  being  sunjr  at  the  Four- 
teenth Street  ' Theatre— Fox  and  Conroy 
do  It.  Jack  Fox  explained  the  origin  of 
the  song  In  this  way: 

It  was  In  Boston,  and  I  was  going 
home  rather  late  and  I  came  upon  a  big 
Irishman  leaning  against  a  lamp-post. 
"Hello,  me  lad."  said  he. 
"How  are  ye?"  said  I. 
"Like  a  bumble-bay  on  a  daisy."*  said 
he;  "an'  me,  bhoy  come  and  have  a 
dhrlnk." 
"Who  are  you?"  said  I. 
"Falx,"  said  he,  "by  the  greet  gun  of 
jAthlone.  I'm  the  bhoy  who  lives  up  to 
'  his  Income!" 

So  we  had  a  dhrlnk,  and— without  a 
word  of  a  lie— we  had  more  than  one. 

"Shore,"  said  the  big  Irishman,  "the 
day's  breakln',  an'  by  that  same  token 
I'm  broke." 
"And  what's  your  name?"  said  L 
•  "Shore.  It's  McGlnty."  said  he. 
"And  where  are  you  going?"  said  X. 
"Down  goes  McGlnty  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea."  said  he. 

Jack  Fox  took  his  cue  from  this,  went 
home  and  wrote  out  the  song.  Since 
that  time  It  has  been  sung  from  every- 
where to  the  corner  of  O'Grady  s  lane  In 

This  classic  gem  of  19th  century  litera- 
ture opens  thus: 

DAN  McGTNTT. 
Soonday  maroln'  Just  at  nine, 
Dun  McGlnty   dressed  so  nne. 
Shtood  lookln'  up  agin  a  high  stone -wall, 
Whin  bis  voung  friend.  Pat  McCann, 
Hit.  "Oi'll  bet  a  foiver.  UaD. 
01  kin  carry  yes  to  the  top  without  a  falir** 
So  on  his  shoulders  he  took  Dan. 
And  to  climb  the  lad  began. 
An'  'twas  very  near  he  did  to  rache  the  top. 
Whin  McGlnty.  thinkin'  thin 
That  the  foiver  he  would  win. 
Let  go  his  hould  an'  tuk  an  awful  dropl 

Chorus. 

Down  wint  McGlnty  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall, 
And  tho'  he  Won  the  foive. 
I     'Twas  more  dead  he  was  than  alive, 
l  Wld  ribs  anL  nose  an"  back  broke  from  the 
i  fall- 
Dressed  In  his  best  shoot  of  clothes!  < 

Prom  the  hospital  McGinty  went  homa. 
When  they'd  fixed  ache  broken  bone, 
|  To  find  he  was  the  father  av  a  cholld; 
So  to  celebrate  it  roight 
Friends  he  wint  out  to  tnvolte, 
And  soon  was  dhrinkin"  whusky  fast  and  wollfll 
As  tie  wandered  down  the  strata. 
In  hla  Noonday  shoot  so  natc, 
Wld  head  hould  up  as  proud  as  John  the  Great, 
In  the  sidewalk  was  a  bole, 
For  to  resave  a  ton  av  coal 
That  McGlnty  never  saw  till  Joost  too  late. 

,  Chorus. 
Down  wint  McGlnty  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
And  the  driver  av  the  car-rt, 
Bedad.  he  gave  the  coals  a  star-rt. 
An'  it  tuk  us  an  hour  to  dig  McGlnty  from 
the  coal — 
Dressed  In  bis  best  shoot  of  clothesl 

After  this  Mr.  McGinty's  adventures 
take  on  a  romantic  flavor.  He  wants  to 
be  a  pugilist,  and  smashes  a  truck- 
man's) head  with  a  loaded  brick,  and 
"down  goes  McGlnty  to  the  Jail." 

The  denounement  is,  of  course,  In  the 
last  stanza  of  this  touching  little  song: 


When  MrUinty.  thin  an'  pale, 

Wan  foiu  day  got  out  of  Jail, 
H«,wid  love  to  say  his  bboy  was  nearly  woild.  J 

To  his  house  he  quickly  ran. 

An'  to  his  wife — his  blrdy  Ann — 
But  she  had  skipper  the  rope  an  "tuk  the  cholld.  I 

Then  he  gave  up  to  despair 
_And  plucked  all  his  ripest  hair! 
Then  In  an  hour  he  stood  by  the  river  abort, 

An"  knowin'  well  he  cud  not  swim.  i 

He  did  foolishly  Jump  in. 
Although  water  he  had  never  tuk  before! 

Chorus. 

Down  wint  McGinty  to  the  bottom  of  the  say! 
An'  he  must  be  very  wet  ! 
For  they  havn't  got  him  yet, 

b"akgof8day  "         d°Ck  lTery  marn  at 
Dressed  in  his  best  shoot  of  clothes! 
This  Is  McGinty's  song,  and  yet  peo- 
ple say  that  America  has  no  poets!  We 
-r\Ve!  Chenevi*  Fox,  who  wrote 

Dan  McGinty,"  la  an  American  by 
birth.  ; 

Sessue  Hayakawa,  star  in  Paramount 
pictures  and  easily  the  most  gifted  ori- 
ental actor  in  the  profession  recently 
uttered  an  aphorism  that  deserves  a 
place  with  some  of  the  sayings  of  those 
who  have  worn  the  sock  and  buskin 
through  the  ages  of  the  drama.  It  was 
quoted  recently  by  Florence  Lawrence 
in  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper:'  "Dra- 
matic art  is  the  most  difficult  In  the 
world— ^because  to  succeed  you  must 
never  try  to  act." 

Mr.  Hayakawa  proceeds  by  stating 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  "study  concen- 
tration —  concentrate  your  thought  — 
concentrate  your  emotion.  Fee] !  Feel ! 
Feel!"  Paris  has  acclaimed  him  de- 
clares the  writer  of  the  article,  as  Its  \ 
new  Idol  of  the  screen.  His  play,  "The 
Cheat"  (a  Paramount  picture),  ran  for 
38  weeks  there,  and  La  Vie  Parislemv 
recently  devoted  two  columns  to  a  re 
view  of  his  work. 

"When    I    first   came   to  America," 
Hayakawa    told    the    Interviewer  "I 
studied  your  theatres.    Your  school  of 
acting  la  not   like  ours,  although  we 
have  Introduced  the  modern  or  collo- 
quial drama  and  use  our  historical  plays 
but  rarely.    But  I  have  found  that  some 
of  your  actors   posed — some  of  them 
seemed  determined   to   look   handsome  I 
regardless  of  the  though*  of  their  part  f 
Mere  outward  expression  Is  too  super- j, 
Jlcial  for  modern  audiences,  and  today  f 
when  the  world  plunges  toward  climatic 
hazards  it  is  the  spirit,  the  mind  and  I  . 
the  sou)  which  must  dominate  rather 


he  Interviewer  asked  Mr.  Hayakawa  I 

about  his  lovfinaklng  scenes:  "Can  you 
express  a  burning,  but  noble,  passion 
without  more  fervid  manner?" 

Hayakawa's  response  was  significant 
"The  true  love  of  man  for  woman  la  not 
expressed  with  smiles,  but  rather  with 
a  pale  countenance  ahd  trembling  limbs. 
A  man  pronoslng  marriage  to  a  woman 

i  for  whom  he  feels  an  Inspired  passion 
i-omes  before  her  hesitatingly  ;  he  shivers 
with  the  depth  of  his  emotion — which 
to  be  worthy  must  possess  him  utterly. 

I  — Dramatic  Mirror. 


To  Mr)  Faversham  lamenting  the  fact 
.  that  now  young  men  of  20  masqueraded 
on  the  stage  with  whiskers  to  play  old 
'  men  of  60,  while  old  men  of  60.  with 
wigs  and  false  teeth,  took  Juvenile  parts, 
;  George  Bernard  Shaw  replied:  "Irving 
j  was  echoing  Talma  when  he  said  that 
It  takes  20  years  to  make  an  actor.  The 
last  time  I  tried  a  perfectly  acted  Jlay 
without  an  actor  in  the  cast  who  had 
not  been  less  than  20  years  on  the  stage. 
It  drew  $150  a  night.    The  same  play, 
I  badly  acted  by  really  young  people,  had 
|  two  roarlngly  successful  tours  In  the 
States.    Irving  created  a  furore  in  Lon- 
don when  he  was  quite  the  worst  actor 
In  the  world  technically.   The  last  time 
I  went  to  see  him  In  his  old  theatre  the 
man  In  the  box  office  nearly  fainted 
when  I  put  down  half  a  guinea  for  a 
stall.   He  had  not  seen  money  for  years, 
poor  fellow.    The  most  successful  per- 
formance' of  'Candida'  I  ever  say  was 

given  in  a  provincial  theatre,  by  rtdlc-( 
ulous  novices  with  hardly  a  week's  ex- 
perience. The  audience  laughed  and 
cried  like  mad.  My  wisdom  and  skill, 
were  confounded." 


Playgoers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  a 
thoughtful  proposal  lately  put  forward 
by  one  of  the  most  popular  providers  of 
light  entertainment  in  "town.  In  com- 
mon with  some  other  persons  of  hlsl 
trade,  Mr.  George  ArJlss  does  not  ap- 

I  prove  of  using  animals  for  the  purposes] 

|  of  physiological  and  medical  research. 

1  The  bright  thought  has  therefore  come 
to  him  that  soldiers  would  do  Just  as 

r  well,  and  that  "any  physician  or  sur- 
geon who  seeks  fresh  knowledge  In  a 

jsane,.  Intelligent  manner"  should  find 
"opportunity  enough"  on  the  battlefield. 
The  guinea  pigs,  rats  and  other  animals 
used  at  present  In  laboratories'  might 
then  be  spared. 

It  Is  hardly  conceivable  that  Mr.  Arllss 
will  persuade  his  patrons  to  back  him  in 
this  interesting  suggestion.  He  tells  us, 
I  indeed,  that  he  has  talked  with  "nearly 
j  all  the  heads  of  the  profession" — the  ac- 
tor's profession— and  the  Important  con- 
clusion h.e  has  drawn  is  that  "the  sen- 
timent of  the  majority  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses is  against  vivisection."  The 
opinion  of  "the  profession"  on  this  sub- 
ject wfll,  however,  seem  to  most  people 
about  as  important  as  the  opinion  of  the 
haberdashers  of  New  York  on  strategy 
or  tactics,  and  unless  Mr.  Arliss's  head 
has  been  badly  turned  by  the  well-de- 
served plaudits  of  the  many  audiences! 
he  has  amused,  he  will  surely  under- I 
stand  that  his  undigested  thoughts  on  1 

I  such  important  questions  as  medical  re-  j 
search  cannot  be  taken  very  seriously 
ven  |n  Broadway.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Our  excellent  friend,  the  Referee,  In 
its  contrast    between  the  criticism  of( 
1877  and  1917,  has  allowed  Itself  to  fall 
Into  a  curious  overstatement.  The  Jour-  [ 
rial  Ism  of  today  is.  no  doubt,  "with  a  few 
exceptions,  free  from  taint    But  It  Is 
hardly  fair,  lythe  endeavor  to  prove  so  I 
obvious  a  facT,  to  do  so  at  the  expense')1 
of  the  dramatic  critics  of  40  years  ago.  I 
'  "Apart    from    the    late    Mr.  Joseph"! 
|  Knight,"  says  our  contemporary,  "there ' 
j  was  hardly  a  single  critic  who  was  not  I' 
'  a  would-be  playwright,   or  an  actual  f 
i  one."   This  statement,  qualified  though 
it  is  by  the  "would-be,"  Is  wide  of  the!' 
mark^  What  about  Mr.  Ernest  Alfred! 
Bendall,    now   the   Joint    examiner  off 
plays,  who  Is  still  with  us,  and  can  an-  j' 
swer  for  himself  If  need  be?   Mr,  Ben- 1 
dall  was  one  of  the  prominent  dramatic  i 
critics  In  1S77.    His  connection  with  the  l 
Observer  dated  from  1874  to  1912,  when  | 
he  was  appointed  to  his  present  post  f 
Mr.   Bendall   has  neither  written  nor  f 
adapted  a  play.   Then  take  the  case  of  | 
the  late  Moy  Thomas.  He  was  the  critic  I 
of  the  Daily  News.  .  His  criticisms  were  { 
eminently  just,  and  his  Monday  theatri- 
cal column  was  a  model  of  what  such 
things  should  be.  But  Moy  Thomas  was 
not  a  playwright. 

It  is  true  that,  in  his  early  days,  the 
late  Dutton  Cook  was  guilty  of  writing 
a  slnglei-and  successful— melodrama,  but 
he  was  not  a  playwright,  even  by  in- 
tention.   His  criticisms  were  Intellect- 
ual treats.    They  appeared  In  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  1867-75,  and  from  the  latter 
year  until  his  death  in  1883,  when  he  was 
Succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Archer,  in 
{he  World.     The  various  books  written  I 
by  Dutton  Cook,  including  the  reprint  I 
of  many  of  his  criticisms,  are  a  treas  I 
ire  to  the  student  of  *the  stage.   Then  I 
et  us  take  a  writer  who  is  now  on  the  f 
staff  of  the  Referee.    Forty  years  ago  | 
the  Standard  was  a  leading  morning  | 
iournal  in  many  things  besides  politics 
Its  dramatic  critic  was  Mr.  Alfred  E. 
T.  Watson.  He  Joined  the  staff  of  that 
paper  In  1872,  and  was  its  musical  and 
dramatic  critic  for  more  than  30  years 
I  He  was  not  a  playwright    And  there 
I  were  other  critics  of  the  time  who  wert 
J  critics  and  not  dramatic  authors.  Sue! 
j  names  as  Dutton  Cook.  Ernest  Bendall 
Moy  Thomas.  Alfred  Watson  and  Jo 
seph  Knight  stand  for  the  Intesrritv  ol 


r  adapted  man.'  plays,  ye 
une  a  moi  e  honest  crltic?- 


Wertme,  Is  a  little   c        'v  oTTift  In 

|he  Lima  of  the  ISth  century.  A 
jouty  and  Jealous  old  viceroy  of  Peru 
*nd  his  mistress,  the  leading  woman  at 
he  theatre,  are  the  characters.  She 
vheedles  him  out  of  his  coach  and 
'-rules,  used  them  as  a  weapon  of  of- 
"ence,  on  the  way  to  church,  agralnst  a 
remale  foe  and  then  presented  them  to 
rhe  bishop  for  the  use  of  the  clergy. 
Jacques  Normand's  "L'Amlral,"  Is  a 
'omedy  of  love,  tulip  mania,  and  the 
''"rench  invasion  of  Holland  in  1795. 

'•To  speak  Is  one  thing,  to  act  is 
■  nolher.  You  cannot  do  both  at  the 
same  time.  Those  who  act  hardly 
peak,  they  have  scarcely  the  time, 
and  those  who  speak  rarely  act— they 
Haven't  the  time,  either."  This  amus- 
ng  distinction  between  speech  and  ac- 
Mon^was  given  by  M.  Maurice  Donnay, 
he  famous  French  playright  and  Aca- 
demician, at  a  recent  prize  distribution 
■n  Paris.  We  think  we  know  quarters 
where  this  definition  would  not  be 
Popular.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Dramatic  Mirror  asks:  "Why  do 
,">ur  one  or  two  English  actors  on  the 
'\merican  stage  persist  In  this  un- 
'hakespearean  day  in  the  use  of  the 
word  me  in  the  possessive  sense?  In 
'iat  most  modern  type  of  farce,  'Losing 
lnise,'  we  heard  Charles  Cherry  use  me 
Instead  of  my  in  several  Instances." 

At  the  opening  concert  of  Crpydon's 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  Mr. 
Louis  Godowsky.  we  read,  played 
"Saint-Saens's  'Broncho  Capriccloso.' 
Presumably  the  violinist's  cheval  de 
*>a tail le.— London   Daily  Telegraph.  • 

"Ben  Hur"  in  its  19th  season  Js  mak- 
ing a  successful  tour  In  the  South. 
"Flo-Flo,"  a  new  musical  comedy  by 
'red  de  Gresac  (Mrs.  Victor  Maurel), 
>nd  Silvio  Heln  was  produced  at  Syra- 
use  Nov.  21. 

When     Mary    Garden    appears  as-" 
Thais"  In  a  motion  picture,  Aanatole 
"ranee  will  come  towards  the  edge  of* 
he  picture  and  hand  out  of  the  I  magi  r 
■ry  frame  the  volume  of  his  romanc 
nto   Miss  Garden's  hand.     A  French 
loving    picture    photographer    Is  ln-( 
rusted  with  the  task   of  visiting 
uthor  and    filming    him    among  hi 
ooks. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  "Lady  Rose's 
>aughter"  will  soon  be  released  by  the 
Empire  All-Star  Corporation. 
The  Pall  ilali  Guetto  (ravel/  An- 
nounces that  Mile.  Dlthy  Tarilng  while' 


r  I.F.mora,  Ralne3,  the  Paris  correspond 
ent  r  Musical  America,  in  a  letter  date 
mow  1,  writes  entertainingly  about  musi< 
^(n  that  elty.  Holbrooke's  "Queen  Mab' 
was  played  at  a  Sunday  concert  led  bj 
Pierne  Oct.  28.  It  "attracted  more  atten 
'Ion  than  any  piece  on  the  program.' 
The  other  compositions  were  by  Bach 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Roussel,  Rimsky 
Korsakoff. 

"Up  to  a  short  time  ago  It  was  though 
the  Grand  Opera  would  not  open  thi 
season  or  at  least  not  till  after  the  no- 
vear.  Musicians  are  lacking,  there  ar 
nsufflclent,  stage  hands,  the  leadim 
Ingers  are  in  the  trenches  or  li 
Atnerjca  and,  as  for  chorus,  it  Is  Impos 
sible  to  organize  one  with  middle-agei 
nen  and  women.  If  the  Grand  doe 
proceed  with  a  winter  program  then  i 
s  to  be  congratulated  on  a  heroic  under 
taking." 

Raymond  Rose's  opera  "Jeanne  d'Arc' 
was  announced  for  performance  Nov.  $ 
vlth   Marthe  Chenal  singing  Jeanne' 
nusic  in  Kngllsh.  Saint-Saens's  "Henr 
VIII.,"  however,  waato  open  the  seaso 
vlth  Battistlni  in  the  leading  part  an> 
he    composer    conducting.  Lucienn 
Breval  will  sing  in  a  revival  of  Ra 
meau's  "Castor  et  Pillux."  "Goyescas. 
Granados,    will  fe   produced,  wit 
I  scenery  and  costumes'  by  Zuloaga.  D< 
Kussy's  ballet  "Petes  Galantes"  will  b 
I  een.     Debussy   lias  come   back  frr,> 
J  -pain  better  in  health,  it  is  said.  U 
llu'lel  Fame's  "Penelope"  will  bo  i»i 
I  ormed  at  the  Orera  Comlque  after  Jl(:y 

II  sager'a  new  opera  "Beatrice.'' 
"  'The  Merchant  of  Venice','  produce 
at    the  Theatre    Antolne,  la  drawing 
crowds  Just  bow,  not  only  became  of 

the  lovely  stage  setting  and  originality 

of  many  features,  but  because  of  the 
|  music  that  accompanies  parts  of  the 
|  drama.    The  Merchant'  does  not  lose 

much  by  translation  and  the  French 
J  lave  grasped   rather  well  the  Shake- 

■earean  Idea.  However,  no  matter  how 

QfcUIcally  applied  and  acted,  one  must 

remember  that  the  piece  was  supposed 

tt  have  transpired  at  Venice,  In  the  very 

heart  of  the  Latins,  and  Latins  probably 

have  the  rlg"ht   more  than  the  Anglo- 

^■pn  to  construe  the  words  and  follow  J»he  was  dancing  at  the  Empire  Theatre 
^■llnes  in  movement  according  to  their  fwore  the  toes  clean  out  of  her  satin 
I  Wterpretatlon.  Isllppers  at  every  performance,  so  the 

|Henrl  Rabaud.  who  eomposed  *Mar-  Dmarfoger  waa  obliged  to  provide  more 

Savetier  du  Calre.'  has  made  the  I  pairs  of  slippers  weekly, 
music  for   'The  MercTmiit,'    It  Is  de-      If  our   newspapers    ("including  those 
Bclou?  throughout,  with  Its  deep  eug-  (devoted  to  music)  were  read  In  Ger-  I 
■JfJJtlons  of  leth  century  chansons,  and  :  many,  the  German  sense  of  psychology  ' 
In  t  h  * 


memory  Of*DtaSsoff  and  Rlmsky-Kor- 
sakoff.  The  Times  found  both  fine,  the 
latter  •  the  more  impressive.  "It  has 
larger  lines  and  is  of  a  more  sustained 
richness  of  color,  and  there  was  more 
than  one  place  where  the  composer 
seemed  to  be  recalling  with  affection 
just  that  quality  in  Rimsky-Korsakoff's 

muslo."    At  the  same  concert  of  the  1 
Queen's  Hall  orchestra  three  Spanish  ! 
dances  by  Granados.  orchestrated  by 
Sir  Henry  Wood,  were  played. 

All  the  admiration  which  boldness 
arouses  Is  deserved  by  Mr.  Sydney  H.  ' 
Nicholson  for  his  courage  In  setting 
three  of  Rupert  Brooke's  finest  sonnets  i 
In  the  form  of  a  short  cantata.  ' 
The  sonnets  chosen  are  "Peace,"  "The  I 
Soldier"  and  "The  Dead,"  and  the  work-,  I 
which  is  published  by  Curwin  &  Sons,  Is 
appropriately  inscribed  td  all  Rugbeians 
fallen  In  the/  war.  One  guesses  imme- 
diately that  Mr.  Nicholson's  labor  was 
a  labor  of  love.  He  has  chosen  a  noble 
theme,  which  Is  half  the  battle;  and  in 
his  treatment  of  it  he  has  shown,  at  his  M 
best,  much  strength  and  imagination.  H 
The  music,  however,  lacks  polish  in 
places;  It  Is  at  times  unnecessarily 
rugged.  But  sonnets  are  never  easy 
things  to  set,  and  Mr.  Nicholson's  work 
Is  never  trivial  anti  often  stimulating.— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 


he  teene  where  Antonio  chooses  from 
frng  th«  caskets.  It  Is  stirring  and. 
■k)  though  one  did  not  understand  the 
■L  such  music  would  force  one  to 
Kllzc  that  something  unusual  and  mo- 
Bntous  were  going  on.   'The  Merchant 
Venice"  so  far  is  the  only  drawing 
I'd  at  theatres,  and  when  one  sums  up 
e  situation,  one  feels  that  the  quaint, 
pie.  harmonious  strains  of  Rabaud 
largely  responsible  for  the  success." 


About  the      Jan»  Cowi 
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the  new  play  "Tn- 
nd  Magicians  formation  Please" 
she  Is  writing  with  Mrs.  Murfln 
comedy.    Miss  Cowl  told  a  rep- 
itive  of  the  Dramatic  Mirror  In 
ore.   that  she  and  Mrs  Murfln 
rote  her  own  share  of  the  manu- 
and  then  exchanged  portions  for 
ier'8  revision     Most  of  the  work 
>  by  correspondence, 
ur  old  friend.   "Les  Cloches  de 
Hie."  has  found  Its  way  to  th6 
At   the  Alhambra    there   was  a 
view  of  the  pictures  taken  by 
Itlsh  Actors'  Film  Company,  and 
retty  pictures  they  were,  to  be 
The  producing  company  went. to 
ill  for  their  local  color,  and  Mt. ' 
chael   stands   for   the  haunted 
i     ;thln  whose  wall?  old  Gaspard 
cleverly   portrayed   In   the  film 
ion  by/Mr.  M  R  Morand)  played 
iivlsh  tricks.     The   new  version 
s   a   gocfl    many    Incidents   of  J 
the   "Cloches"    that    wo  have 
[know  n  since  those  late  '70s  showed  us 
■nth  Ins.  and  the  muslo.  "arranged  by 
fldonel  Monckton,"  did  not.  unless  our 
oars  deceived  us.  rely  exclusively  upon 
Plano'ieue.   The  old  tunes,  by  the  way. 
wear  extraordinarily   well,   and  as  we 
are  never  allowed  nowadays  to  hear 
anything  of  Offenbach's  save  "Hoff- 
mann." is  there  any  reason  why  one  or 
more  of  his  delightful  operettas  (con- 
joining   which    Mr.    Northcote's  new 
Monograph  Is  so  Informing)  should  not 
■a  filmed?   Think  It  over,  you  "British 
pfttors"  of  this  enterprising  film  com- 
pany '.— London  Dally  Telegraph. 

Outside  the  Lambs'  Club  we  met  Wtl. 
ton  Larkaye,  who  told  us  that  there 
was  nothing  In  the  world  he  wished 
,nore  than  the  return  to  the  stock  com- 
oany  system  of  80  year3  ago.  "Why," 
■aid  he  very  earnestly,  "my  wife  and 
myself  ere  In  two  different  companies 
last  year,  and,  do  you  know,  we  met 
ohly  once.  It  was  while  rushing 
through  t  railroad  depot  going  two  dif- 
ferent wars.  My,  wife  was  hanging  on 
Jho  arm  (if  the  manager  of  her  show. 
\nd  I  ivaj  carrying  tho  valise  of  our 
vmbre'te."— Dramatic  Mirror. 

'The  French  Players"  gave  twe 
clays  In  London  on  Nov.  tl.    "La  Car- 


would    probably    sustain   several  rude 
shocks.    And  few  things  might  appear 
more  unaccountable  to  the  German  men- 
tality than   the  correspondence  which 
has  arisen  on  the  subject  oi  the  actual, 
or  approximate,  notes  sounded  by  the 
Goth  as  that  have  flown  over  London. 
Punch's  picture  of  the  music  enthu- 
siast ecstatically   exclaiming   "B   flat"  L 
as  he  pointed  upward  at  the  approach  I 
of  enemy  machines  would  be  quite  be-  f 
yond  any  perception  of  humor  possessed  | 
by  the  singers  of  hymns  of  hate,  and  |' 
almost    unbelievably  to   them,    surely.  U 
would  be  an  article  addressed  to  young  D 
folk  on  "Air  Raids  and  Gothas"  (seel 
the    Youth   and   Music  supplement   to  I 
this   month's   Music   Student),   setting  I 
forth    the    interest    of   our    nocturnal ' 
alaryma  and  excursions  from  the  stand-  I 
point  of  people  with  sharp  musical  ears,  I 
At    the    same    time    the    apostles    of  I 
"frtghtrulness"  would  not  be  wide  of  I 
the  mark  If  they  assumed  that  modern  j 
"German  music"  of  this  kind  Is  no  more 
acceptable  here  than  any  other  kind.  I 
If  not  banned,  however.  U  is  effectively 
barraged.— London  Dally  Telegraph.  I 
Adele  Hamston  and  Frank  Armstrong  5 
><n  Nov   18  played  Tschalkowskv  s  first  I 
piano  concerto  on  a  piano  and  organ  J 
m   London  at  m  concert  for  soldiers  |. 
sailors  and  their  friends. 

Next  Thursday  the  Birmingham  Fes-  J-1 
tlval  Choral  Society  are  to  produce,  un-  V 
der  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Wood 
"A  Requiem  for  the  Allied  Heroes."  by  , 
Alexander  Kaatalsky.  a  leader  of  the! 
newer   tendencies  in    Russian  church 
music.    Mrs.  Newmarch,  In  the  current 
number    of    the    Musical    Times,  says 
the  Requiem  created  a  deep  Impression 
when  produced  at  Moscow  18  months 
ago.    The  work  should  provide  Interest. 

r  y 

frdr 

Requiem     For  example,  "the  divine  of-  . 
flee  Is  attended  by  representative  groups 
of  soldiers  from  the  allied  armies;  fu- 
neral chants  are  heard,  now  from  the 
Russians,  now  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, now  from  the  Serbs,  now  from  the 
English.    One  language  alternates  with 
another."    Cle»ly  this  effect   will    be  I 
missed    when    the    work    Is   performed  / 
here.    Curiously,  the  "Ingemlsco"  Is  for  f 
soprano  solo  baaed  on  a  much  disguised  J 
tune  by  J.  B.  Dykes  from  "Hymns.  An-, 
dent  and  Modern.'V-London  Dally  Tele-  1 
graph,  Nov.  17. 

It  seems  that  unanimity  has  been  a 1 
little  disturbed  by  a  recent  article  by  I 
Mr.  Alfred  Lugg  m  favor  of  develop- 
ment on  trade  union  lines.    In  the  long 
run  actors  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  trade 
unionism  If  they  cannot  Improve  their  i 
position  without  it.    But  If  they  do  they 
will  only  be  following  the  example  of 
the  legal,  medical  and  other  professions 
which  are  very  strict  trade  unions. -The 
Stage  (London). 


Ing  hearing,  for  It  seems  to  be  on  lines  I 
quite  different  frdra  those  of  any  other 
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Theatrical  Affairs    Mr<  s  B-  Banwjea 

«  _  has  written  to  the 

and  Customs     stage  (Lonaon) 

in  India         about    theatres  In 
India: 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  native 
theatrical    profession    Is   looked  down 
upon  In  India.    It  is  mainly  Joined  by 
the  ne'er-do-wells.    They  do  not  get 
good  bay;  £1  to  £5  Is  the  usual  monthly  I 
pay.    xJaly  exceptional  actors  get  as 
much  as  £20,  and  they  are  about  a  dozen 
in  number.    Female  native  actors  are 
mostly  to  be  found  In  /Bengal.   They  are 
not  much  encouraged  in  other*  parts  of 
the  presidency.    At  Bombay,  the  female 
parts  are  taken  by  males — boys  of  tt  to 
20.  The  female  actors  are  mostly  women 
of  questionable  character.     They  get 
from  £1  to  £5  monthly  as  salary.    Some-  | 
times  benefit  nights  are  given.  The 
gross  amount  from  the  sale  of  tickets  Is  l 
handed  over  to  the  actors  or  actresses.  I 
for  whose  sake  the  special  performances 
are  held.    In-  Bengal  an  attempt^  was 
some  time  ago  made  to  hold  all-male 
performances,  but  It  signally  failed.  Fe- 
males  are  nowadays  employed  to  play  | 
female  parta    In  certain  places  there  la 
a  strong  objection  to  parts  of  Slta.  Drau-  j 
padl,  etc.,  being  taken  by  the  female 
nctora.    At  Lahore,  recently,  a  well-  j 
known  actress  was  not  allowed  to  Im-  !' 
personate  Slta.    The  people  complained  I 
to    the    high    police    authorities,    who  r 
stopped  the  performance.    Of  late  some  I 
of  the  best  actors  and  actresses  have  ' 
begun  asking  for  premiums:  one  actress  " 
wanted  some  $1000  as  premium,  and  a 
salary  of  S80  monthly  before  she  would 
Join  a  theatre.    She  obtained  her  terms  I. 
readily.    Premiums  of  $500  to  $1000  are 
not  rare. 

"The  playji  in  Calcutta  are  well  patro-  ' 
nized.   The  performances  begin  at  8:30  . 
I  P.  If.  and  conclude  at  2  or  3  A.  M.   'On  [ 
Saturdays  they  conclude  at  about  6  A  r, 
M.  Twd  or  three— sometimes  four — plays  j 
are  staged.    Occasionally  variety  shows' 
are   given,  concluding  with   a    cinema  I 
performance.      The    Bengali    theatres,  f. 
which  are  onty  four  In  number,  some-  ! 
times  give  special  performances  In  aid 
of  Institutions  and  to  help  some  aged 
and  helpless  widow  who  has  a  daughter 
to  marry.    The  usual  performances  are 
held  on  Wednesdays.  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days,   and  only  on  off  days  do   special  *; 
performances  take  place. 

"The  habit  of  holding  all-night  per-  :. 
formanees  Is  often  condemned,  but  with-  k. 
put  avail.    The  municipality  has  a  law  ' 
Which  prohibits  performances  after  1  P.  i 
M.     It  levies  a  heavy  fine,  but  this  Is  \ 
Cheerfully  paid.    One  theatre  proprietor  s-| 
Is  prepared  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  f 
with  the  municipal  authorities,  out  of. 
which  they  may  draw  the  fines  that  mayf 
be    Imposed    up"n    him.     The   scandal  i 
might  be  stopped  If  the  scale  of  fines  i 
were  made  prohibitive.     Be  It  said,  to 
the  credit  of  the   Hindustani  theatres,  h 
that  they  never  hold  all-night  perform-  r; 
ances.    They  usually  start  at  9  P.  Mt,  (?. 
and  by  1  A.  M.  their  performances  are  t 
over.     They   hold   dally  performances. 
The  Indian  theatres  are  owned  private-  p 
•ly,  and  very  few  of  the  proprietors  take?, 
part  in  the  performances. 

"The  theatres  st.-ge  all  sorts  of  plays —  t 
but  religious  dramas  are  best  patronized. 
The  scenes  and  dresses  are  remarkably  I' 
good.  Unsuccess'ul  plays  are  not  usu-  f 
ally  the  rule.  The  acting  Is  also  good.  I 
The  late  A.  N,  Dutt  was  popularly  t 
known  as  the  Irving  of  the  Indian  stage,  v- 
the  late  G.  C.  Ohose  was  known  as  the  f 
Bengali  David  Gar-rick,  and  so  on. 

"The  dramatists  are  very  111  psld.  They 
usually  get  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  first 
night  performances — nothing  more.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  proceeds  of  the 
first  and  second  night  performances  are 
handed  oyer.     Then,  afterward,  every 
piece  of  Incomes  goes  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  th.e  producers.  Anybody  Is  at  liberty 
to  stage  .the  plays  publicly  or  privately. 
The  authors  do  not  object;  the  first  pro-,' 
thicers  do  jiot  demand  any  fees,  so  that  /  ' 
their  plays  become  public  properties,  so  ^  - 
to  6ay.  MS  stealing  Is  not  rare.  Clever 
dramatists,    therefore,   bring  out    their '; 
plays  In  book  form  first,  and  are  thu«  V 1 


"The  European-ow'neu  theatres  are  not  i 
many.  The  Empire.  Calcutta.  Is  the  best 
and  most  uo-to-date  theatre  In  India.   It  13  | 
ewned  by  Messrs  Stephen  and  Bandmann.  \ 
Ml*.  Bandmann  is  the  most  enterprising  of 
all  European  theatrical  managers  In  this 
country.   It  is  due  td  him  that  we  have 
an  opporeunity  of  seeing  the  latest  plays, 
revues,  etc.,  here.    He  frequently  brings 
out   British  actors  and  actresses.  He 
owns  the  Bandmann  Opera  Company,  j 
who  are  Calcutta  favorites.   Mr.  Band- 1 

mann  has  a  rival  In  Mr.  Warwick  Major, 
who  manages  two  theatres  In  Calcutta, 
He  also  •ecelves  good  patronage.  The 
Grand  Opera  House,  the  other  European- 
owned  theatre,  is  now  lying  vacant.  Th* 
Howltt  Phillips  and  other  touring  com- 
panies have  performed  there  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  European  theatres 
pay  their  actors- and  actresses  well.  Per- 
formances start  at  9:30  P.  M'.,  and  r-V 
U:46  are  over.  So  far  very  few  local 
dramatists  have  had  their  plays  staged. 
We  are  treated  to  London  and  New 
York  pieces  only.  Theatres  yield  good 
dividends.  Touring  companies  also  make 
good  receipts. 

"To  touring  companies,  who  may  feel 
Inclined  to  visit  India,  I  may  say  that 
the  best  time  for  them  to  try  their  for- 
tune Is  the  cold  season— say,  from  Octo- 
ber to  March.  I  do  not  advise  them  to 
come  during  the  rainy  season— say,  from 
June  to  September.  They  should  take 
care  to  employ  only  a  smart,  well  rec- 
I  ommended  advance  agent,  upon  whom 
'-'heir  success  depends  to  some  extent." 


JL£  a  /  *    /  <y  /  y 

The  New  York  Tribune  published  last 
Friday  an  editorial  article  concerning 
thin-lipped  Americans.   Englishmen  and 

Ffenchmen  describing  our  soldiers  char- 
je.c'.erize  them  as  thin-lipped.   The  Trlb- 
june  has  a  suspicion  "that  our  being  a 
j  clean  shaven  nation  has  something  to 
do  with  the  attention  which  Is  directed 
toward  our  upper  Ups— for  it  is  the 
upper  Up  that  counts  most  in  the  look 
of  a  mouth."    The  Tribune  then  asks  I 
"Whence  comes  the  tight  American  Up," 
and  answers  its  own  question:  "From 
Puritanism  and  the  whole  Yankee  up-  i 
bringing,  we  submit  as  a  guess." 

Is  there  an  anthology  of  prose  and 
verso  about  lips?  If  we  were  to  com-  J 
pile  one  we  should  put  on  the  title  page 
for  a  motto  this  passage  from  the  Justly 
esteemed  "Toilet  and  Cosmetic  Arts," 
by  the  excellent  Cooley. 

"The  beauty  of  the  human  mouth  and 
'iptt,  the  delicacy  of  their  formation  and 
tints,  their  power  of  expression,  which  \ 
Is  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  eyes,  and 
their  elevated   position  as  the  media, 
with  tho  palate,  tongue  and  teeth,  by  j 
which  we  communicate  our  thoughts  to 
others  In  an  audible  form,  need  scarcely 
be  dilated  on  here."    Cooley  hasten* 
to  assure  tho  women  readers  that  smok- 
ing is   detrimental   to   tho  color  and 
form  of  the  lips!     A  cigar  or  a  pipe 
should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
mouth.    "The  practice  of  placing  the  ' 
cigar  or  pipe  at  the  side  of  the  mouth 
Is  unnatural  and  Is  regarded  as  'snob-  I 
blsh'  in  fashionable  life."   "Lady  smok-  I 
crs"  should  ponder  this  remark  and  not  v 
"urn  4<nmodiately  to  the  recipes  for  Up  », 
salves — cacas,    French,    German,    gly-  «: 
cerlnated,  glycerine,  Italian,  Peruviaa,  { 
red,  rose,  white. 

Reading  the  Tribune's  editorial  aril- 
cle,  we  recalled  two  famous  descrip-  S 
tlons  of  lips.   The  first  is  from  Thomas 
Hardy's  portrait  of  Eustacia  Vye,  whofi 
Is  to  be  throned  with  Isopel  Berneraj' 
and  Beatrice  Esmond  among  the  worm-fl 
en  of  fiction.  Now  for  Eustacla's  mouth:  K 
"The  mouth  seemed  formed  less  to[*. 
speak  than  to  quiver,   less  to  quUerj 
than  to  kiss.    Some  might  have  added,' 
less  to  kiss  than  to  curl.  Viewed  side- «. 
ways,  tho  closing  line  of  her  lips  formed,  h 
with   almost   geometrio   precision,  thac 
cu-rve  so  well  known  in  the  arts  of  de-  * 
sign  as  the  cyma  recta,  or  oges.  The 
eight  of  such  a  flexible  bend  as  that  on  R 
grim  Egdon  was  quite  an  apparition. 
It  was  felt  at  once  that  that  mouth  did  k 
not  come  over  from  Sleswlck  with  a  R 
band  of  SaXon  pirates,  whose  lips  met  S 
like  the  two  halves  of  a  muffin.  One 
lhad  fancied  that  such  lip-curves  were 
(mostly    lurking    underground    in  the 
South  as  fragments  of  forgotten  ra ar- 
mies ;  yet  behold!  a  specimen  was  here. 
So  fine  were  the  llnea  of  her  lips  that,  " 
though  full,  each  corner  of  her  mouth  I 
was  as  clearly  cut  as  the  point  of  a  1 
(spear.     This  keenness  of  corner,  was 
only  blunted  when  she  was  given  over 
to  sudden  fits   of  gloom— one  of  the  ,'' 
phases  of  the  night-side  of  sentiment  i 
which  she  knew  too  well  for  her  years."  f 
The  other  description  is  from  Suck-  Q 
ling's  "Ballad  on  a  Wedding": 
ner  lips  were  rod,  and  one  was  thin 
Con        \  to  that  »ae  next  her  chin 
Soma  bee  bad  stung  It  newing. 
Yet  of  Uie  two  women,  Eustaciu  was  i 
the  more  to  be  desired.    Ten  to  one.;' 
Suckling's  heroine  soon  became  blowzy 
and  leaden-footed. 


Indexes  for  Books. 

As  the  world  Wags: 

Aa  you  say,  "every  book  worth  ke 
ing  should  be  provided  with  an  inde 
The  following  extract  from  a  lei 
written  TSy  Horace  Binney.  the  < 


1  say  on  this  subject:  "I  hnve  cumo  to 
i  regard  a,  good  hook  as  curtailed  of  half 
J  tta  value  If  It  has  not  a  pretty  full  In- 

i  dex.  It  is  almost  Impossible,  without 
J  such  a  guide,  to  reproduce  on  demand 
J  tho  mast  striking  thoughts  or  facta 
I the  book  may  contain,  whether  for  clta- 
j  lion  or  further  consideration.  If  I  had 
I  my  own  way  in  the  modification  of  the 
I  ecpyrlght  law,  I  think  1  would  make 
I  Uic  duration  of  tl.o  privilege  depend 
I  materially  on  Its  having  such  a  direc- 
tory, one  may  recollect  generally  that 
j  Certain  thoughts  or  tact.-  arc  to  be 
I  found  In  a  certain  book,  hut  without  a| 
[  good  index  such  a  recollection  may 
'  hardly  be  more  available  than  that  of 
the  cabin-boy  who  knew  where  the 
I  ship's  tea-kettle  was  because  he  saw 

Other  than  Indexes  which  nrc  verbal! 
concordances  tsuch  as  concordances  to 
the   Bible,   to   the  works   of  Skakes- 

,  pearc.  etc.),  one  of  the  fullest  in- 
dexes that  I  call  to  mind  is.  that  to  John 
Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  ISth 

(Century,  which  (nine  volumes)  consists 
Of  ESTO  pages  of  text,  and  the  index  to 

|  «rhlch  consists  of  709  pages. 

■While  it  is  desirable  than  an  index 

I  Should  be  minute  and  detailed  it  is  pos- 

1  sible  for  an  indexer  to  carry  his  desire 
to  be  exhaustive  too  far,  as.  for  exam- 
ple, waa  done  by  the  Indexer  who  based 
the  entry  in  the  Index,  "Best,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice, his  great  mind,"  upon  a  statement 
in  the  text  that  "Mr.  Justice  Best  said 
that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  commit  the 
witness."  ON-LOOKER. 

There  are  other  noteworthy  Indexes. 
Birbeck  Hill's  index  of  323  pages  for  tha 
five  volumes  of  Boswell's  "Life  of  John- 
son"; the  index  in  Burton's  "Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night";  the  index  Ot 
Bayla's  Dictionary— Bernard,  Birch  and 
Lockman's  translation;  the  index  to  the 
second  volume  of  Godfrey  Miggins'a 
"Anacalypsis" — the  Index  to  the  first  Is 
unsatisfactory.  The  Indexes  of  Grirrrln 
and  Diderot's  "Correspondance  Llt- 
teralne,"  edition  of  1813,  are  to  be  com- 
mended.—Ed.  • 


Right  and  Left. 
As  the  World  Wags- 

Availing  myself  of  reservation  in  item 
of  Nov.  29,  there  Is  no  lnvariablo  rula 
that  men'3  garments  close  toward  the 
right,  women's  toward  the  left,  unless 
stress  be  put  on  the  Irrelevant  detail  of 
buttons.  In  India,  for  nistance,  the  gar- 
ments of  Hindu  men  overlap  to  the 
right,  of  Muhammedans  toward  the  left. 
So  a  Japanese  woman  has  her  kimono 
fastened  toward  the  left  but  once  in  her 
life— when  she  Is  dead 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 


or  Mine.'1  "Sleep,  O  Sleep."  and  "Moth- 
er Machree,"  during  which  ho  turned  to 
that  portion  of  his  audience  which  was 
back  of  him  upon  the  stage. 

At  the.  close  of  his  scheduled  program, 
so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  that  he 
sang  tho  war  camp  ballad.  "Keep  the 
Homo  Mres  Burning."  which  was  so 
well  received  that  the  audience  recalled 
the  sinner  time  and  again  until  he  gave 
tho  familiar  ".I  Hear  You  Calling,  Me." 
Mr.  McCormack  was  in  excellent  voice 
and  his  spirits  were  in  accordance  with 
his  hearers.  * 
Assisting  him  on  the  program  was 
Andre  Polalv.  violinist,  who  pla|ed  se- 
lections from  Weber,  Corelli-Tartlni 
Vleuxtemps    and    Mendelssohn's  Con- 

llcerto.   Edwin  Schneider  accompanied  in 

1  his  usual  excellent  manner. 

|    Do  not  knitters,  the  ostentatious  and 

Tthe  modest,  at  concerts  disturb  the 
pianist,  fiddler,  singer?  Mr.  Manfred 
Malkln  of  New  Tork  wrote  an  amusing 

.  letter  on  this  subject  to  tho  Tribune.  He 
asked  the  "society  ladies  and  all  those 
who  wish  to  appear  to  belong  to  that 
class"  if  they  had  no  homes  in  which  to 
do  their  knitting.  VI  believe  the  pianola 
is  the  only  exponent  of  art  which  will 

,  not  be  disturbed  by  the  knitting.  Ad- 
mission could  be  secured  at  the  mini- 
mum price,  and  the  money  left  over 
could  be  used  for  further  activities,  and 

the  contributor's  name  would  be  dis- 

,  played,  Just  like  her  knitting.  .  .  . 
I  overheard  a  conversation  the  other 
day  between  a  shoemaker  and  a  tailor, 
who  said  that  they  enjoyed  Immensely 
the  atmosphere  in  the  Carnegie  Hall 
factory  and  that  they  had  almost  de- 
cided to  transfer  their  shops  to  the  Car- 
negie auditorium,  claiming  that  the 
noise  from  the  stage  would  not  disturb 
their  work." 

A  letter  from  Angelina  Cwmfort  was 
published  in  tho  Tribune  a  few  days 
later.  She  wished  that  managers  of 
concert  halls  would  request  that  knit- 
ting outfits  be  checked  before  admission 
to  the  hall  was  granted:  "If  this  Is  im- 
possible, could  not  tho  ushers  be  In- 
structed to  stop  the  knitting  while  the 
music  is  going  on?  These  hysterical 
women  who  flourish  their  arms  and 
hands  and  disturb  every  one  by  the 
clicking  of  the  needles  should  be  made 

j  to  understand  that  true  patriotism  con- 
sists in  self-sacrifice,  not  in  seeking 
notoriety.  Far  be  It  from  me  to  hinder 
the  knitting— only  let  It  be  kept  where 
It  belongs,  in  the  private  home  or  place 
where  it  will  not  annoy  others.  The 
women  of  the  revolution  did  not  flaunt 
In  public,  nor  did  they  have  their  pict- 
ures in  the  Sunday  papers;  they  un- 
selfishly did  their  part  in  silence  and 
privacy.  Cannot  the  women  of  today 
follow  their  example?  Or  must  they 
continue  to  make  exhibitions  of  them- 
selves, since  they  cannot  shine  in  any 
other  way?" 


ill  ,  1  "    nnotner   were    to  |n  "cieopal 

Illustrate  Its  subtleties,  should  weknow'.'1  •  ,  . 

Boston.  .  LUX.      rt»mdcd  on 

Take  not  away  from  us  tho  subjunc-    :;l*»patra  ... 
tlve     U  is  de  ar  to  us  through  assocta-  Stony 
tlon  with  the  l>atiu  grammar.    Wo  re-  flhoroii 


member  only  two  rules  laid  down  by  tho 
estimable  Harkncss.  One  Is  as  follows: 
"Quod,  quia,  quonlam  and  quando  take 

tho  subjunctive  to  assign  a  reason  doubt- 
fully or  on  another's  authority."  The 
other  rule  is  tTils:  "The  name  of  a  town 
used  aa  the  limit  of  motion  Is  put  in 


a  photo  dramatization  • 
•>ry  by  Adrian  Johnson.  1 

 Tlieda  Barn.  I 

  Frit*  Leiber 

 .' .  Thurston  Hall 

Albert  Rn 


harmtan   Dorothy  Druka 

'ra»   >   Dell  Duncan 

Icl&vlu    Genevieve  rillnn 

tVntlalus  Herschel  Maynll 

Meattager   Hector  V,  S&rna 

X'tavh.n   Henri  Da  Vrled 

Cephren   Art  Acord 

Miss  Theda  Barn,  the  celebrated  vum- 


the  accusative."  Remembering  these  plre  °*  tne  screen,  was  seen  as  Cleo- 
rules,  we  may  pass  for  a  man  of  liberal  Patr*  »n  a  photo  dramatization  founded 


Against  Bores. 
Lord  Morley's  picture  of  Herbert  Spen- 
:er  in  company,  drawing  off  In  haste 
'rom  serious  topics  as  "fearing  cere- 
Jral  agitation,"  shows  that  the  states- 
nan  was  more  fortunate  in  his  experl- 
snces  of  the  philosopher  than  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Clodd.  The  latter  noticed  the 
taste  and  the  fear— and  more.  He 
lined  with  Spencer,  who  was  magnifl- 
:ently  wearing  his  ear-stoppers.  "Prob- 
ibly  some  frivolous  remarks  of  mine 
secured  me  this  privilege,"  says  Mr. 
,'lodd,  "for  in  the  middle  of  the  meal, 
5pencer,  with  fixed  glance  on  me, 
pressed  the  spring  which  closed  the 
lole  of  each  ear."— London  Daily  Chron- 


Out  of  His  Own  Mouth. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  Is  taken  from  a  recent 
Study  of  William  the  Second. 

"We  Germans  are  superior  to  others 
In  every   direction."   said  a  Prussian 
statesman   some  years   ago  to  Prince 
Bnelow.  who  was  chancellor  at  the  lime. 
%  "But  there  is  one  thing  in  which  we  are 
Slacking." 

I'  "What  is  that?"  asked  the  chancellor, 
1  who  himself  refers  to  the  conversation 
n  In  his  well-known  book,  ''Deutsche  l'o- 

I    "We  are  perfect  asses  in  politics." 
Boston.  CAI'T.  BRASSBOUN©.' 

BIG  AUDIENCE  APPLAUDS 
THE  McCORMACK  PROGRAM 

|  Famed  Irish  Tenor  Responds  Lib- 
erally to  Recalls. 

An  audience  that  not  only  filled  the 
auditorium  of  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
but  the  stage  as  well,  greeted  John  Mc- 
Cormack yesterday  afternoon.  While 
the  tenor's  selected  program  was  well 
received,  it  was  his  encores,  with  which 
he  was  as  ever  generous,  that  awak- 
ened the  real  enthusiasm. 

Opening  with  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," Mr.  McCormack  sang  the  recita- 
tion and  air  from  "Joseph."  a  group  of 
songs  by  Hue,  Faure  and  Rachmaninoff, 
a  group  of  Irish  folk  songs. 

For  encores  he  gave  several  pieces 
which  have  come  to  be  closely  associat- 
ed with  the  singer,  "O  Little  Mother 


A  Po^t  Morte>n  Declaration. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

So  be  It.  The  Old  Fogy,  having  had 
his  splash,  not  unwillingly  sinks  under 
the  waters  of  oblivion,  but  I  am  a  lady 
(don't  give  it  away,  please)  and,  of 
course,  want  to  have  the  last  word. 

Hoover's  sentences  are  wonderful — 
the  pink  of  bad  English ;  but  then, 
Hoover  sounds  like  Hoosier,  and  there 
Is,  of  course,  no  good  English  west  of 
the-  Alleghanies,  and  mighty  little  west 
of  the  Connecticut  river.  Taft  is  just  as 
\  bad  as  Hoover,  and  so  is  Roosevelt,  and, 

i  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  is  W  

;  No,  I  didn't  say  it,  and  can't  be  indicted 
.  for  lese-majeste  this  time.  The  only  man 
now  in  public  life  who.  habitually  uses 
good  English  is  Lodge,  and  he  is  said 
to  know  all  of  Shakespeare  by  heart 
Pershing  got  it  right  in  his  dispatch  the 
other  da  y : 

Tho  Germans  must  bo  beaten; 
The  Germans  can  he  beaten; 
The  Germans  will  be  beaten. 
'•    Note  the  certainty  and  finality  of  that 
"will,"  as  if  he  had  said,  "The  sun  will, 
rise  tomorrow.'' 
I    As    for    "had    better"    and  "would 
better,"  hear  Othello: 

Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wrath. 
I  am  sinking.   Vale  ct  valde.— I  plunge. 
I  And  streaked  with  oil  and  grimed  with,  asb, 
'  The  lukewarm  whirlpools  close. 

Boston.  THE  OLD  FOOT. 

We  cannot  say  with  "Old  Fogy"  that 
President  Wilson's  English  is  bad.  His 
recent  address  to  Congress  was  wholly 
admirable ;  remarkable  in  contents  and 
In  the  concise,  sinewy,  unmistakable  ex- 
'  presslon.    We   have   received   a  letter 
from   "Spectator"    calling  attention  to 
"linguistic  offences"  committed  by  "our 
.  State  Food  Administrator  Henry  B.  En- 
'  dicott,  of  which  his  use  of  the  expression 
'  'much  data  was  presented'  is  one  ex- 
ample." Mr.  Endicott  is  "on  the  Job,"  as 
r  is  Mr.  Hoover,  and,  as  far  as  we  are 
i  concerned,  either  one  can  knock  the  Eng- 
I  Ush  language  into  smithereens ;  say  "be 
'you?"  "was  you?"  or  "I  was  down  to 
Marblehead."  They  are  unselfishly  doing 
a  great,  all-important  work.    What  they 
write  is  intelligible  and  should  be  heeded 
and  obeyed.— Ed. 


Our  Friend,  the  Subjunctive. 

As  the  World  Wags:  t  ] 

Why  should  Mr.  Syntax  or  anybody  in 
these  days  exhume  the  subjunctive  J 
mood,  an  art  lost  to  most,  and  un-  ' 
i  observed  of  all?  True,  If  an  "if"  happen 
into  the  sentence,  it  will  often  give  ex-| 
cuse  and  immunity  for  using  "were"  asr 
the  preterit  of  "is."   If  the  mood's  tem-s 


education,  a  well  equipped  Latin  scholar, 

■-Ed.  f  '  

SW8t3**ilu t— atiUtX  ' " ''1  f--f IDEmffffTrMMBWK^ 
'     PLYMOUTH   THEATRE— "Furs  and 
Frills."  a  musical  comctly  in  two  acts, 
i  by  Edward  Clark  and  Silvio  Heln,  made 
(from  the  farce  known  as  "Coat  Tales," 
by  Mr.  Clark;  performed  for  the  first 
time  as  farce  at  the  Castle  Square  The- 
atre, this  city,  Oct.  25,  1915;  for  the  first 
time  in  Its  'present  fashioning  at  the 
New  York  Casino  Oct.  9  iast.   The  cast 
last  evening: 

Jones  .'  '....Milt  Pnwson 

Polly  Beth  Smalley 

Hyde  Marey  Burrell  Unrbaretto 

William  MaeTaTlsh  Ernest  Torrenre 

I    Sirs.  Miicey  Kerne  Kogers 

1    "Wally"  Hoyden  Keith 

1    Mrs.  Mac-Tavish  Harriet  Burt 

I    Mutler  P.en  Wells 

i    Mr.  Mnnhelmer  Harry  Miller 

Deputy  Sheriff  George  Slade 

When  a  play,  whether  it  be  melo- 
|  drama,  comedy  or  farce,  has  its  little 
!  or  long  life,  as  fortune  may  swing,  and 
I,  then  passes  away  Into  the  land  of  the 
h  past  productions,  there  generally  must 
I  be  some  great  and  impressive  reason  for 
i  its  reincarnation.  It  may  be  because  at 
I  the  historic  value  of  the  piece,  the  in- 
I  trinsic  merits  of  Its  story  or  dialogue 
I  it  characters,  or  because  of  a  popular 
I  cry  for  the  reappearance  of  a  beloved 
star  in  a  well-tested  role. 

In  the  instance  of  "Coat  Tales,"  the 
audience  last  evening  was  at  a  los^N 
through  the  major  part  of  the  perform-' 
ance,  to  know  specifically  why  even  its 
most  .enthusiastic  mourners  at  its  de- 
mise could  not  have  been  allowed  to 
cherish  memories  of  a  farce,  which 
though  shortlived,  had  fought  the  fight 
valiantly;  why  it  had  now  become 
necessary  to  revive  the  corpse,  give  it 
a  name,  dress  and  setting' and  parade  it, 
with  all  its  deficiencies  of  sustained  wit, 
humor  and  interest,  to  i'ts  own  mortifi- 
cation. 

Then,  all  at  once,  came  the  possible 
answer  to  the  unvoiced  question,  in  the 
exceedingly  comic  duet,  thrust  abruptly 
into  fame  through  the  clever  treatment 
given  it  by  Mr.  Torrence  and  Miss  Smal- 
ley,  and  cited  on  the  program  as  "Al-  j 
ways  Take  Mother's  Advice."  It  was  a( 
zestful,  mirthful,  simply  melodic  recol- 
lection of  an  old-time  form  of  ballad, 
once  popular  in  the  music  halls  and 
opera. houses  of  the  country.  Old-timers 
instantly  caught  the  humor  of  the  thing; 
on  others  it  Impressed  itself  gradually, 
but  with  ultimate  success.  It  was  one 
of  the  bright  Spots  of  the  evening. 

"Coat  Tales"  concerned  itself  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  costly  Russian  sable 
coat  and  with  the  quandaries  in  which 
its  successive  possessors  found  them- 
selves enmeshed.  It  was  a  light  bit, 
briefly  and  quickly  acted,  and  scarcely 
made  two  full  acts  of  an  evening's  per- 
formance. Mr.  Clark,  in  writing  a  book 
and  lyrics  for  it  as  "Furs  and  Frills." 
strove  apparently  to  reach  merely  a 
provincial  audience.  His  dialogue  is 
without  distinction,  his  humor  in  speech 
and  verse  of  no  rare  subtlety.  Mr. 
Hein's  score  lacks  the  suave,  quiet  mel. 
odic  inventiveness  of  his  earlier  years, 
and  runs  rather  to  brass  and  cymbals 
and  the  tricks  of  the  snare  drummer. 
There  are  several  snappy  numbers 
though,  to  give  full  .Justice,  and  the 
two  which  close  the  first  act,  "A  Short  ' 
Farewell  is  Best,"  and  "Heart  of  My 
Heart,"  are  most  sharply  suggestive  of 
Hein  at  his  former  heights. 
Mr.  Torrence,  who  as  "Bunky,"  the 
j[' elongated  Scot  in  "The  Only  Girl," 
aided  with  his  earnest  humor  to  make 
that  musical  comedy  the  great  success 
It  proved,  is  featured  in  "Furs  and 
Frills"  as  the  penurious  Scotch  com- 
poser; and  In  so  far  as  he  is  able  he 
gives  the  piece  vitality.  He  is  a  fin- 
ished workman,  With  methods  which 
for  intelligent  application  and  effective- 
ness place  him  far  above  his  associ- 
ates- Miss  Smalley,  as  the  ingenuous 
stenographer  employed  by  McTavlsh 
and  his  professional  partner,  Macey, 
likewise  is  worthy  of  commendation; 
she  sang  deftly  within  her  limitations, 
Which  may  not  be  said  for  all  of  her 
companions,  and  she  revealed  a  quiet 
Strain  of  comic  ability  admirably  help- 
ful to  Mr.  Torrence. 

The  others  played  with  energy,  If  not 
with  ease,  their  various  parts.  The 
choristers,  of  a  type  not  usually  to  be 
noted  In  local  theatres  appealing  to  a 
discriminating  public,  were  assisted  by 
a  sextet  of  girl  violinists.  Unlike  thej 
average  musical  comedy,  this  one  Is 
strikingly  lacking  in  dances,  not  because 
of  absence  of  opportunity  through  the 
medium  of  the  score  so  much  as  througW 
apparent  lack  of  talent  at  hand.  * 

The  stage  settings  ran  to  violent  col-l 
orlngs;  the  costumes  undoubtedly  would 
be  very  impressive  in  the  smaller  towns.l 
There    was  a  large  and  encouraging 
?udience,  generous  in  its  applause.  . 


on  history  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  last 
evening.  It  Is  said  that  during  the  film, 
lng  of  the  picture  10  seamstresses  were 
constantly  at  work  on  hor  costumes. 
Their  skill  In  Hooverizing  materials  was 
apparently  only  equalled  by  their  in- 
genuity in  devising  50  daring  changes  of 
I  attire.  Each  transformation  is  en- 
hanced by  an  accompanying  set  of 
jewels.  • 

Miss  Bara,  a  voluptuous  creature,  is 
not  reticent  In  the  matter  of  self-revela- 
tion. She  appears  to  delight  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  Cleopatrian  wiles.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  picture,  from  the  mo- 
ment she  obtains  acces.?  to  Caesar  by 
the  clever  camouflage  of  the  costly  rug. 
she  Is  seen  as  a  peril  to  soldiers,  priests 
and  statesmen.  Caesar,  Pharaoh,  An- 
tony In  turn  are  immediately  subjugated. 
The  amours  of  the  Egyptian  queen  have 
been  given  striking  and  elaborate  set- 
tings by  the  producer,  William  Fox. 
There  are  interesting  scenes  in  the 
desert,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx.  The 
pyramids  are  seen. 

The  royal  palace  is  sumptuous,  with 
stately  halls  and  luxurious  chambers. 
The  scenes  of  Caesar's  assassination 
and  Antony's  funeral  oration  are  im- 
pressive. The  feast  of  Isis,  Cleopatra's 
meeting  with  Antony,  and  the,  battle  of 
Actlum  are  other  spectacular  features. 

STECTaiulakSEA  piece 

PRESENTED  AT  KEITH'S] 


Is  Main  Attraction  on  Bill — Pat  i 
\    Rooney  and  Marion  Bent  Well  j 
Supported  by  George  Williams,  j 

Langdon  McCormick's  melodramatic! 
playlet,  "On  the  High  Seas,"  featuring "| 
Orris  Howland  and  Edwyna  Boyd,  is 
the  main  attraction  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  Last  evening  there 
was  a  large  audience  that  was  highly 
pleased. 

The  piece  is  spectacular  and  the  prin- 
cipal scenes,  the  wireless  room  of  an 
ocean  trader  and  mobilizing  of  tho 
United  States  battle  fleet,  are  well  pre. 
sented.  The  latter  scene  is  one  of  the 
most  prtentious  offerings  of  vaudeville 
and  strikes  a  new  note  in  stage  mech- 
anism. The  whole  fleet,  seen  at  first 
in  perspective,  moves  toward  the  audi- 
ence head-on,  to  the  booming  of  guns 
and  the  sizzling  and  sputtering  of  the 
wireless.  The  arrival  of  the  fleet  is 
the  climax,  and  while  it  is  interesting, 
the  dialogue  of  the  piece  has  been 
abruptly  chopped  off  and  the  sketch 
lacks  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Be-  I 
sides  the  principals  the  cast  includes 
George  Mackay,  Max  Mitchell.  Ben  La- 
mar. Alec  Gibson,  Herman  Noble.  C. 
W.  Emerson,  "William  Dresser,  Don  Ma- 
son. Fred  Macalpin,  Edward  Smith  and 
Robert  Stevens. 

Pat  Rooney  and  Marion  Bent  were 
among  the  laugh-producers  of  the  bill. 
Their  act  Is  new,  but  there  is  the  same  i 
chatter  and  mannerisms  that  have  char- 
acterized their  previous  visits.  Mr. 
Rooney  never  misses  an  opportunity  to 
employ  the  services  of  George  Williams, 
the  versatile  utility  man  of  the  Keith 
'staff,  arid  this  added  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  act.  Miss  Bent,  charming  of  face 
and  agile  to  the  extent  of  keeping  the 
fast  pace  of  Mr.  Rooney.  was  a  pleasure 
j  in  her  comedy  and  dance  numbers. 

Other  acts  were  Helen  Trix  and  Sister  J 
Josephine  in  a  singing  and  dancing  act;  I 
Cole,  Russell  and  Davis  in  a  comedy  [ 
sketch;  Alfred  Bergen,  baritone  solo- j 
ist;  Joe  Boganny's  Lunatic  Bakers  in  a] 
comedy  acrobatic  act;  the  Misses  Chal- I 
fonte  in  a  singing  and  dancing  act  and  I 
Robert  Everest's  Novelty  Circus.  An  I 
extra  number,  not  included  in  the  pro-  I 
gram,  was  the  Countess  Mazzuki,  Red  I 
Cross  war  nurse,  who  is  back  from  the  I 
trenches  on  sick  leave.  She  was  In  the  I 
thick  of  the  Marne  battle  and  many  I 
other  Important  engagements.  She  gavel 
an  interesting  and  instructive  talk  and  t 
aroused  the  keenest  interest  on  the  part  I 
of  the  audience.  She  is  particularly  I 
adapted  to  the  platform  and  has  both  a  1 
pleasing  address  and  poise  and  talks  as  1 
one  equipped  with  the  facts. 


EVAN  WILLIAMS  GIVES 

RECITAL  IN  JORDAN  HALL1 

Tenor  Is  Suffering  from  Cold  Caught 
in  Army  Camps. 

When  Evan  Williams,  tenor,  came  onj 
the  stage  at  Jordan  Hall  last  evening  j 
for  his  annual  recital  he  asked  thej 
privilege  of  changing  about  his  pro-Nj 
gram  to  warm  up  his  voice,  as  it  were,' 
with  the  lighter  songs.  He  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  cold  caught  while  singing  j 
at  the  war  camps. 

Notwithstanding  his  cold  he  sang  all 
varied   program  of  some  20  numbers! 
with  all  his  old  time  charm  and  stlrn 
his  audience  as  only  Evan  Williams  ca 


i-rry  (Xeres)".    Drake  thinks  sac 


ret.    A  'lint'  ii 


'The  Country 


singing  "The 


THE  NEVINS'S  RECIT  AL 

llss  Frances  Nevin,  assisted  by  Miss  ; 
five  Nevia  save  a  pleasant  entertaln- 
nt  last  n\ght  In  Stelnert  Hay.  The 
rmer  read  ,  "General    Post/^  a  war 
medy  in  three  acts,  by  J.  H.  Harold 
rry    the  part  author  of  "The  Man 
o  Stayed  aPfrlome."    The  play  was 
duced  Feb.  *,  1917.  at  Eastbourne, 
land,  and  plfred  at  the  Haymarket. 
„,ndon,  March  14.    It  Is  an  agreeable 
Etle  play,  a  story  of  love  in  war  time 
land  of  a  county  tailor  that  became  a 
'*enernl    Miss  Nevin  rend  it  in  a  spark- 
ling   manner.     Miss    Olive    Nevin.  a 
cousin  of  Kthelbert  Nevin.  sang  five  of 
his  songs,  and  songs  by  Lalo.  Grieg  and 
others,  including  Miss  Frances  Nevin  si 
Our  Motherland.  Song  of  America. 


iThnu  sha.lt  have  possets,  wassail*  fine; 
|\"ot  .made  of  ale.  but  spiced  wine. 


Sack-Posset. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  in  much  need  of  information 
regarding  "sack-posset."  and  recalling 
Illuminating  articles  which  appeared  in 
your  column  during  the  summer  con- 
cerning   rare    epicurean    drinks  with 
strange  bewildering  qualities,  I  venture 
to  ask  what  you  can  tell  me  of  this  one. 
I  am  puzzled,  howe(ver.  as  to  whether 
It  should  be  classed  as  a  drink:  it  was 
strongly  Impressed  on  my  mind  as  such 
I  until  I  chanced  to  read  again  D'Ave- 
^ant  s  "Tho  Man  s  the  Master."  when 
all  kinds  of  perplexities  arose.  Now, 
all  that  is  certain  is  that  it  is  served 
hot,  seasoned  with  cinnamon,  and  re- 
quiring a  spoon  for  proper  consumption. 

One  must  needs  believe  it  stood  high 
In  Sir  William  s  estimation,  tha  warm 
appreciation  throughout  the  play  is  con- 
vincing. Laura  proclaims  Sancho  her 
"■Worn  brother  over  a  posset."  and  the 
Irrepressible  Bettris  and  laconic  Sancho 
commend  It  as  follows: 


Bsttrls.    •    •    •    There    l»    nothing  so 
sweet   as   midnight  and  sa..k-poMet.  Is 
there.  Sancho? 
Ssjv  'ho.  Yss! 

Betir.'s.     What  can  be  sweeter  in  this 
Utter  uorld?  I 
•anoiir,.    Buss  and  posset. 
On  the  night  of  the  feast  Jodclet.  un-'j 
nappy  at  seeing  so  much  of  It  wasted, 
iakes  .Sancho  to  task  in  tho  following 
terms : 

Jod.    Slimier  Sancho.  that  sponge,  your 
•£r<1,  ,oal<"  >'P  too  inucli  or  ths  posset. 
Sancho.    It  doth. 

Jod.    I  only  civilly  suppose  It  doth. 
Hancho.    All  stay— 

(He  tnltos  a  huge  knife  cut  of  his 
pocket,  ecrapes  the  posset  from  his  beard, 
and  then  cats  It) 

He  evidently  transgresses  again,  for 
Jodelet  is  led  to  remonstrate :  "Slgnior 
Sancho.  let  us  have  fjir  play.  Did  you 
invito  your  beard  to  half  the  posset?" 

The  stage  direction  reveals  a  substance 
which  passeth  my  understanding:  how- 
ever, its  convivial  qualities  can  be 
doubted  by  no  one  who  reads  tho  .play. 

Make  known  the  recipe  and  we  will 
all  Join  lleitrlg  In  the  chorus! 
"Then  let  us  have  posset,  and  posset 
again. 

And  hey  for  tho  maids,  and  ho  for  the  ; 
men  '•"  O.  S.  W.  K. 

NewtonvIUe. 

In  old  times  Englishmen  "ate" 
liquids,  as  they  "drank"  tobacco.  A 
•niter  on  health  late  In  the  17th  cen- ) 
tury  ndvlsed  the  "eatinc  of  milk."  In  J 
Brand  and  Ellis's  "Popular  Antlqul- 1 
ties"  (edition  of  1841).  we  read:  "In  the 
•♦enlng  of  the  wedding-day,  just  before 
the  company  retired,  the  sack-posset 
yas  eaten."  Yet  the  posset  was  a  drink 
ami  a  noble  one.  composed  of  hot  milk 
iGurdled  with  ale,  wine  or  other  liquor, 
»ften  with  sugar,  spices  or  other  In- 
gredients; formerly  much  used  as  a 
■elicacy,  and  as  a  remedy  for  colds  or 
0ther  offectlons."  (We  arc  of  the 
ippinlnn  that  In  this  climate  hot  buttered 
rum  is  more  efficacious.)  '  It  seems  from 
a  household  book  of  medicine  written 
by  W.  liuchan  that  the  posset  did  not 
necessarily  contain  alo  or  wine:  "His  | 
supper  should  be  light;  as  small  posset  ) 
or  water  gruel,  sweetened  with  honey 
.and  «  little  toasted  bread  in  It."  There 
were  posset-bowls  of  pewter,  silver  and 
gold  put  what  was  this  posset  reconv 
mended  in  WW:  "Prink  a  Quarter  of  a 
Pint  of  Allum  Posset  drink"?  A  sack- 
posset,  of  course,  was  a  posset  made 
with  sack.  There  was  a  dispute  for  u 
long  time  over  the  precise  nature  of 
:<aek.  The  latest  definition  Is:  "A  gen- 
|  oral  namo  for  a  rlnss  of  white  wines 
formerly  tmported  from  Spain  and  the 
Canaries."  The  noun  was  often  quali- 
fied with  words  Indhatlng  the  place  of 
production  or  exportation,  ns  Canarv 
^lalagar     Palm     (Palina)     Sherrla  nr 


*eems  to  confirm  him:  "Wine  and  wom- 
en, good  apart,  togethee  are  as  nauseous 

as  sack  and  sugar."  flack  and  Ringer 
wis  esteemed  a  c'elleious  drink  early  In 
the  17th  century.  Sack  with  sugar  in 
1679  was  called  "Bristol  milk,"  as  wife 
have  Cape  Cod  turkey,  Bombay  duck. 
Welsh  rabbit.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
the  word  "Sack"  had  different  mean- 
ings at  different  times?  Venner  In  his 
"Via  Recta  ad  Vltam  Longam"  (1660) 
has  much  to  say  about  the  drink.  "Sack 
is  completely  hot  and  of  thin  parts." 
"Some  affect  to  drink  sack  with  sugar, 
and  some  without,  and  upon  no  other 
good  ground  as- 1  think,  but  that  as  It 
Is  best  pleasing  to  their  palate."  This 
reminds  us!  of  the  old  epigram: 
Jones  Ukes  his  lettuces  undrest. 
D'ye  ask  the  reason? 
'Tie  conpest. 

That  Is  the  way  Jones  likes  them  best. 

To  go  back  to  Venner:  "But  what  I 
have  spoken  of  mixing  sugar  with  sack 
must  be  understood  of  sherrle  sack,  for 
to  mix  sugar  with  other  wines  that  in  a 
common  appellation  are  called  sack,  and 
are  sweeter  in  taste,  makes  it  unpleas- 
ant to  the  palat  and  fulsom  to  the 
stomach.  And,  therefore,  what  I  have 
here  written  of  sack  In  general  Is  chief- 
ly to  be  understood  of  sherie  sack  *  •  • 
Canaric  wine  is  also  termed  a  sack;  but 
it  dlfferetii  from  true  sherie  sack."  Sack' 

|  and  sherry  were  spoken  of  as  different, 
by  Ben  Jonson.   Greene,  exposing  tricks) 
of    vltners    (1392),    says:     "They  can 
cherish  up  white  wine  with  sacke."  It 

J  was  common  to  take  a  draught  of  sack 
before  meals.    Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 

I  assures  us  that  a  flagon  of  ale  before 
breakfast  is  an  excellent  preparative  for 
the  arduous  labor  of  the  day.— Ed. 


accompanist.  , 

Miss  Holterhoff's  singing  is  both  ex- 
perienced and  ingratiating.  Her  voice  is 
light,  pure  and  sweet  in  quality.  She 
sang  old. English  songs.  Monroe's  "My 
Lovely  Celia"  and  Mozart's  "Warning" 

with  smoothness  and  attention  to  style. 
Later  she  caught  the  romantic  spirit  of 
Liszt's  "Quand  je  dors."  This  song, 
given  with  fine  phrasing  and  true  senti- 
ment, was  the  feature  of  the  French 
group.  Mis3*  Holterhoff's  enunciation  in 
by  Haile,  La  Forge,  Bourgault-Du  Cou- 
sidering  her  Infirmity,  her  musical 
achievements .  are  the  more  to  be  won- 
B  dered  at  and  praised.  Her  singing  Tias  a 

I  feminine  flavor  of  delicacy  all  its  own, 
I  while  an  attractive  personality  is  not 

the  least  of  her  assets. 
|  Mr.  Flint,  well  known  in  Boston,  and 
vocally  well  endowed  by  nature,  sang  in- 
telligently and  with  expression  an  aria 
from  Verdi's  "Masked  Ball"  and  songs 
by  Haile,  La  Farge,  Bourgault-Du  Con- 
dray.  Hammond,  Hageraan,  Ross,  Car- 
penter and  Seiler. 


&  *  <?  Jf  3 


?  '7 


Fame. 

Hats  for  men  in  Paris  now  are  la- 
belled "The  Lloyd  George,"  "Sir  Edward 
Carson."  "The  Balfour."  "The  Asqulth." 
"The  Asqulth"  Is  the  highest  priced, 
which  should  lead  the  ex-premier  to  think 
even  move  kindly  of  the  French.  The 
halter  Gibus  gave  his  name  to  the  ac- 
cordion  opera  hat;    Kossuth.  Hecker. 
Garibaldi  were  honored  by  hatters  that  f 
coveted  trade.    Some  of  u*  remember  Y 
the   McClellan   hat,   a   brigand's  hat. 
conical,  and   with  a   slightly   slouched  J 
brim.     Which  Is  the  greater  mark  of  I 
popularity   and  esteem :   a   hat,  or   a  jr 
you  ?  Henry  Clay,  I 
dally  fv 


ARABIAN  NIGHTS  | 

By  p h ia p~ -rate: -* — H 

COLONIAL    THEATRE  — First  per-li 
formance  on  any  stage  of  "The  Arabian 
Nights."  a  new  play  by  Owen  Davis.      .  I 

King  ShaTiryar  Henry  Kolksr 

»azlr  Frstnk  Gil  I  more  I 

Ambassador  William   Bavmond  1 


His 
The 


and 

Agar  named  after 
Burns.  Bryant — their  names  are 
In  the  mouths  of  many.    A  hat 
quickly  out  of  fashion. 


goes 


shahrazad  Mrs.  Hopkins 

Dunyazad  Margalo  Gillmore 

The  Hull  Edmund  Oumey 

iht-  Ass.  w.  J.  Ferjuson 

The  jock  Henry  Stanford 

III6  D.°r;---,-  George  Manning 

2,,      '!u«"*ndman  Frank  Westerton 

His   wife   Elizibeth  Patterson 

I  £,?run,.al  .Ra,llla  s'»rn  A.  Msharrv 

iliS*   yYailr  Frank  Westerton 

The    Man  Charles   M.  Harris 

His   Father  r,ark  Taylor 

5?a*™r  I.toyd  Neal 

NsMrhar  Henry  Stanford 

1"'    ifV,; William  Raymond 

T,"T  "r.1'  Charles  Hopklna 

"»ar;;f  Robert  Oher 

S2'  ,.,ln?  Kn'mund  Gurnev 

The  Wazlr.     ..   W   J.  Fersuson 

Consul    Merchant   .Ilonrv  fstanfor.l 

The  Princess  Carolyn  Duffy 

The  author  says  that  in  making  this 
play  he  consulted  these  edlriona  of  the 
"Arabian 


"Would"  and*'Should." 
\s  the  World  Wags  : 
As  you  have  closed  the  discussion  of 

:hc  distinction  between  the  respective 
uses  of  "will"  and  "shall."  I  wish  that 
fo\i  would  now  say  something  about  the  \ 
Kindred  subject  of  the  distinction  be- 
:ween  the  respective  uses  of  "would"  and  ! 
'should."    I  am  more  bothered  In  dls-  ' 
Timlnating     between     "would"     and  i 
"should"  than  I  am  between  "will"  and  | 
"shall."  In  such  expressions  as  "I  should 
ke  to  see  you"  and  "I  would  like  to  see  | 
I  you,"  I  suppose  ^hat  the  former  is  cor- 
ect  and  the  latter  incorrect,  and  yet  It 
ilmost  "comes  natural"  to  me  to  use  the 
latter  locution  in  such  cases.    Is  there 
•tot.  in  expressions  of  that  kind,  a  ton- 
lettey  towards  using  "would"  instead  of 
'should"    and    limiting    the    use  oi 
J  ,-liould"  to  such  expressions  when  the-  i 

■  i  ply  an  obligation,  a.-  In  the  express-  I 

n  "I  should  pay  my  del, is  win  n  th>  i  , 
I  ill  due":  that  Is,  ought  to  pay  themv 

■  '>  Inquiry  does  not  have  reference  to  :| 
H         In  which  the  pronoun  Is  In  the  *cc-  111 

■  ml  or  third  person.         INQUIRER.  1* 

■  BMffcllBe.  ,_.  I 

ICOPEI.AND  GIVFS  HIS  LAST 
RECITAL  OF  SEASON  HERE 

Artistic  Performance  Wins  Plaudits 
of  Hia  Audience. 

in  Jordan  Hall,  last  evening.  George 
Copeland  gave  his  second  and  last  piano 
recital  of  the  season  before  an  enthusi- 
astic audience  that  filled  the  hall.  In 
his  own  city  he  Is  gradually  gain- 
ing recognition  due  one  of  tho  few 
really  poetic  pianists  of  today.  Opening 
with  the  first  movement  of  the  "Moon- 
light Sonata,"  his  program  contained1 
fatic's  "Gnosslenne,"  groups  by  Bach. 
Chopin  and  Debussy,  and  Spanish 
dances  by  Albenlz,  Grovlez.  Laparra  and 
Turina.  Qualities  characteristic  of  Mr. 
iCopeland's  playing,  fieetness  and  clar- 
ity, and  remarkably  true  sense  of 
rhythm,  were  again  in  evidence,  and  In- 
terpretation gave  ample  evidence  of 
creative  faculty.  In  the  delicately  fan- 
tantastlc  music  of  Debussy's  small  piano 
pieces  he  is  incomparable.  But  praise 
of  him  as  a  Debussy  player  should  not 
obscure  recognition  of  hia  capacity  In 
general.  Last  night  the  bright  beauty 
of  Bach,  the  serenity  of  Beethoven,  Cho- 
pin's comparatively  murky  charm,  and 
the  heady  spirit  of  Spanish  dances,  were 
differentiated  in  an  artist's  hands. 


BLIND  SOPRANO  GIVES 
VERY  PLEASING  RECITAL 

Leila  Holterhoft,  the  blind  soprano,  as- 


sisted by  Willa: 
[  pleasant  concert 


rd  Flint, 
t  at  Ste 


bass,  gave 
Stelnert  Hall  la;- 


Nights"— Galland's.  Scott's. 
Lane's  and  Burton's.  He  introduced  at 
the  beginning  an  ambassador  from 
Shahryar's  brother,  who  calls  upon  the 
King  to  check  his  slaughter  of  the  brides 
for  n  night  and  preaches  at  so  great 
length  that  the  King  orders  him  exe- 
cuted, with  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
audience,  although  Mr.  Raymond  spoko 
his  lines  in  p.  manly  fashion.  It  Is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  scene  is  of  Mr. 
j  Davis's  invention,  wholly  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night."  Equally  remote  from  the  tales 
Is  the  remorse  of  Shahryar.  Jtls  confes- 
sion to  Shahrasad.  his  repentance.  His 
story  of  his  marital  misadventure  is 
necessarily  softened,  but  the  behavior  of 
this  stage  Shahryar  is  absurd.  It  would 
he  recognized  as  absurd  by  any  child 
that  knows  the  most  deodorized  version 
of  the  wondrous  tales. 

1  The  first  story.  "The  Hull  and  the 
Ass."  Is  amusing  on  the  st,v;e  and  Is  ap- 
propriate to  the  Christina.!  season,  espe- 
cially for  lthe  youngstors.  who  will  be 
amused  by  the  animals  cleverly  repre- 
sented. So,  too,  "The  Story  of  the  Thre-- 
Apples"  Is  Interesting  and  well  played 
But  the  poetic  flavor  of  "The  City  of 
Brass"  is  lost  In  the  version,  although 
the  Ifrlt  is  a  spectacular  figure,  and  the 
slaying  of  the  greedy  adventurer,  who 
would  rob  the  dead  princess,  is  dramatic, 
owing  to  the  Ingenuity  of  tho  stage  mech- 
anism. "Ma'aruf  Cometh  into  For- 
tune" was  rightly  played  as  a  straight 
farce,  but  unfortunately  through  neces- 
sity only  an  episode  in  the  tale  was  pre- 
sented. 

The  scenery  is  effective,  and  there  Is 
more  than  the  suggestion  of  the  Bast  in 
the  various  sets  and  in  the  costumes ; 
but  as  a  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Arabian-Persian  tales  this  play  is  far  in- 
ferior to  "Kismet"  and  "Sumurun,"  two 
plays  that  were  not  derived  from  them. 
The  remorse  of  Shahryan  spoiled  it  all. 
No  Eastern  potentate  would  have  acted 
as  lie  did ;  least  of  all  the  monarch  that 
listened  to  Shahrazad  for  1001  nights. 

There  was  no  hint  at  the  voluptuous- 
ness and  little  at  the  cruelty  of  llfe  as 
depicted  in  tho  tales.   Indeed,  one  can- 
not Imagine  Mrs.  Hopkins  as  Shahrazad 
telling  the  stories  in  a  straight  version 
to  the  tyrant.    She  is  not  by  nature 
suited  to  tho  part/.     Gentle,  amiable, 
rather   prim,    she    might    have  been 
amusing  a  Sunday  school  class  In  a  New 
England  village.    Her  mission  was  evi- 
dently to  reconcile  Sharfcryar  with  Allah, 
to  bring  back  a  lost  sheep  to  the  fold. 
Mr.  Holker  in  the  first  scenes  gave  a 
vivid    picture  of  an  oriental  despot. 
I  Messrs.   GJurney.   Ferguson  and  Btan- 
1  ford  were  amusing  in  the  farm  scene, 
jj  We  should  have  liked  to  hear  more  from 
the  dog.   Mr.  Harris  told  his  story  well 
{  before  Harun  al  Rashid ;  as  Mr.  Neal. 

the    Masrur,    told    hts.    The  leading 
I  characters   in    "Ma'aruf"   were  enter- 
tainingly portrayed. 
There  was  special  music  composed  by 
jl  Maurice  C.  Rumsey.    It  lacked  inven- 
I  tlon,  was  Ineffective,  wholly  without  ori- 
ental color,  and  generally  uninteresting. 
1  There  wae  a  largo  audience. 


CECILIA  SOCIETY 

i  The  Cecilia  Society,  Arthur  Shepherd 
■jconductor,  gave  its  first  concert  of  the 
Jseason  last  night  In  Symphony  Hall. 
'The  society  was  assisted  by  Mme.  Julia 
Claussen,  mezzo-soprano;  Laura  Little- 
field,  soprano;  Wadsworth  Provandle, 
baritone,  and  an  orchestra  of  Symphony 
players.  The  program  consisted  of 
Wolf-Ferrari's  "Vita  Nuova"  and 
Chabrier's  "Shulamite." 

Chabrier's  "Shulamite,"  performed 
here  for  the  first  time— the  English  ver- 
sion by  Miss  Louise  Baum— Is  a  lyric- 
scene  for  mezzo-soprano,  female  chor,us 
ind  orchestra.  The  poem  was  written 
by  Jean  Rlchepin.  it  is  based  on  pas- 
iage4  in  the  "Song  of  Solomon,"  but  Is 
Kichepln's  heroine  the  girl  described  by 
nan,  as  "a  young  peasant,  timid,  re- 
ved  whom  the  poet  presents  to  us 
a  model  of  fidelity,  who,  bewildered 
the  court  of  Solomon,  dreams  only 
flight  or  of  concealment"?  Rtchepln's 
jyoung  woman,  waiting  for  the  loved  one, 
knows  what  she  wants. 

The  women  ask  her  why  she  no  longer 
shares  their  games,  why  her  eyes  are 
'fixed  on  something  afar  off.  The  Shul- 
amite says  that  she  is  looking  for  her 
lover.  She  describes  him,  his  eyes, 
hands,  hair,  speech.  Why.  her  compan- 
ions ask,  has  he  forsaken  her?  Does  he 
no  longer  love  her?  She  extols  her  own 
beauty,  her  blue  eyes,  sombre  tresses, 
teeth  like  a  flock  of  sheep  that  are  even 
shorne.  which  como  up  from  the  wash- 
ing. She  knows  her  lover  is  true.  He 
i;>  also  brave;  no  harm  can  befall  him 
on  his  way.  He  is  master  of  lions  and 
iMrds  of  prey.  She  hears  him.  sees  him. 
Then  the  chorus  of  women  sing  the  joy 
of  the  couple  embracing. 

"The  Shulamite"  was  first  performed  on 
March  15,  1SS5.  at  one  of  th»  Nouveaux 
concerts,  Paris.  Mme.  Brunet-Lafieur 
was  the  solo  singer.  She  afterward* 
married  Lamoureux.  The  work  was  per- 
formed at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris, 
Feb.  28,  1892,  and  at  the  Conservatory 
April  13.  1911. 

The  work  when  it  was  first  heard 
shocked  the  conservative  and  excited 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger  school. 
The  orchestration  is  daringly  brilliant. 
Chabrler  emphasizes  and  Illustrates  the 
oriental  imagery  of  the  text,  Itlaiclzes 
the  languor  and  the  passion  of  the  ex- 
pectant woman.  The  music  of  the 
Shulamite  is  extremely  taxlnf.  One  is 
tempted  to  say  unvocal  at  times.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  waltz-theme 
|  of  the  finale  Is  common,  as  Is  one  of 
the  chief  themes  In  his  overture  .  to 
"Gwendoline,"  common  In'  spite  of  the 
Ingenuity  with  which  it  is  treated.  And 
what  has  the  fugato  of  the  women  men- 
tioning the  dangers  of  the  road  to 'do 
In  a  romantic  work  of  this  nature? 

The  performance  last  evening  left  the; 
hearer  unsatisfied,  for  It  was  lacking  in 
the  color  and  spirit  wholly  necessary  to 
a  fitting  interpretation  of  the  music. 
This  indifference  was  chiefly  noticeable 
on  ths  part  of  orchestra  and  chorus,  for 
Mine.  Clausson,  a  Scandinavian,  once  a 
members  of  the  Chicago  Opera  company, 
now  with  the  Metropolitan  forces,  sang 
the  Shulamite's  extraordinarily  difficult 
music  with  fervor  and  dramatic  effect. 
The  orchestra  too  often  covered  the 
soloist,  but  In  less  stressful  moments 
there  was  the  suggestion  of  vocal  opu- 
lence and  skill. 

Far  better  as  a  whole  was  the  per- 
formance of  Wolf-Ferrari's  beautiful' 
"Vita  Nuova."  Owing  to  Mr.  Middle- 
ton's  Illness.  th>>  baritone  part  was  sung 
by  Wasd worth  Provandle.  In  this  work 
chorus,  soloists  and  orchestra  acquitted 
themselves  with  credit. 

The  next  concert  will  be  in  Symphony 
Hall  April  18.  1918,  when  the  "Children's 
Crusade"  will  be  performed.  Lambert 
Murphy  will  be  the  soloist. 
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by  beginning  at  the  roof,  uml  working  down- 
ward to  tho  foundation,  which  he  Justified  to 
me  by  the  like  practice  of  those  two  prudent 
Insects,  the  bee  and  the  spider. 


A  very  necessary  and  honest  art,  did  It  not  i 
so  much  bewitch  the  minds  of  men,  that  there 
Is  no  man  scarce  to  be  found,  If  Ills  wealth  , 
will  permit  him,  wlio  does  not  wholly  employ; 
himself,  either  in  rebuilding,  or  adding  to  that  j 
which  Is  well  and  decently  already  done. 


The  House  Builder. 

As  the -World  Wags: 

I  beg  your  assistance  in  clearing  m 
mind  of  the  perplexity  which  now  exists  | 
as  the  result  of  considerable  contempla- 
tion of  a  sot  of  house  plans  recently 
published,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  building. 

The  sketches  themselves  are  not  par- 
ticularly puzzling  even  to  one  unfamiliar 
to  the  modes  of  architectural  expression, 
although  I  wonder  if  "entry"   is  the 

I proper  term  for  a  4x4  vestibule  at  the 
head  of  tthe  cellar  stairs,  with  no  out- 
side door  leading  therefrom.  Does  not 
"entry"  imply  an  entrance?    It  Is  the 

(description  accampanying  the  drawings 

Iwhich  Incites  this  letter. 

I  "The  house  ...  is  designed  from  a 

JStyle  of  the  old  English  period." 

(  What  Is  the  old  English  period?  Is 

4t  that  of  William  the  Conqueror,  or  is  it 
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"°u"°  OeslgnT  Or  19  It  Queen  Anne— by 

way.  wo  don't  hear  much  of  Que«n 
Anne  cotf.HKoa  now— «r  perchance  that 
pync what  intangible  period  which  wa 

y*u  to  see  pictured  on  the  stage — hunt 
breakfasts  ami  military  balls.  (Cf.  "Lib- 
erty Hall."  "Rosedalo."  etch 

A  little  farther  on  we  rend:  "Attrac-' 
tlTe  landscape  ^.udentnt*  with  a  few 
trees  would  add  greatly  to  Its  attrac- 
Mvanesa,"  Without  commenting  upon 
the  desirability  of  using:  trees  as  mate- 
rial for  landscape  gardening  I  fully 
With  the  writer  in  this  instance. 
He  might  have  gone  so  tar  as  to  declare 
that  almost  any  attnictlvo  feature 
•fould  add  to  us  attractiveness. 

Now  comes  a  statement  that  bewilders 

"This  home  has  a  frontage  of  SS  feet 
Wd  is  three  feet  deep."  These.  I  take 
B  aro  outside  dimensions.  Assuming 
We  thickness  ef  the  front  and  back 
Walls  to  total  a  font,  that  leaves  two 
fa*t  of  available  Moor  space.  I'm  sure 
that  even  an  ordinary  dining  table 
HP>4  not  fit  in  so  small  a  room.  Or 
NW  furniture  dealers  getting  out  furnl- 
lure  especiath  designed  for  cosey  little 

"The  audition  of  the  piazza."  the 
writer  continues,  "ie  one  of  the  pleasing 
lovelties  to  be  found  In  this  dwelling." 
I  bad  not  realized  that  a  piazza  was  a 
tDvelty.  In  fact,  I  have  two  on  my  own 
>OUse;  Indeed,  there  Is  hardlv  a  house  in 
«T  street  that  hasn't  at  least  one. 

"It  Is  carried  out  in  the  Japanese  style 
ind  is  decorated  with  hangings  of  this 
>ertod."  Perhaps  this  is  where  the  nov- 
dty  comes  In.  I  admit  that  a  Japanese 
>tazza  on  an  old  Kngllsh  house  is  some- 
what unusual.  But  what,  again,  is  the 
Japanese,  period? 

"The  outline  of  the  building  is  very 
'leasing  ond  is  constructed  of  cement 
Itueco   with    gables   of   timber  work." 


in  Bh*k« 

h«  haa  u 

th©  Bpect 

with  fin 

m'\  fho  in 

tho  othor.   When  wiui  no  first 

td  in  art?  Hut  who  wan  the 

to  whom  the  youth  in 

pn  t    slnKiilarly    J  mptot  Inon  t 

Iden. 


?rior.  we  are  told.  Is  strictly 
PHINEAS  PHIPPS. 


Englishmen  often  say  that  "Piazza" 
for  "veranda"  Is  an  Americanism.  It  Is 
true  that  "plaz^a"  really  means  a  pub- 
lic square,  or  market  place.  The  word 
was  also,  but  erroneously,  applied  to  a 
colonnade,  or  covered  gallery',  or,  walk, 
surrounding  an  open  square  or  piazza 
proper,  and  hence  to  a  single  colonnade 
In  front  of  a  building.  There  is  a  curl 
ous  use  of  the 
to  Chloris: 


.......         "I'lO    13    &    ''iit~  .  J        '  J "  ' 

word  In  Lovelaces's  poem      ills   'lot  Pursuit,   was  changed  Into 
■  J  iced,-  out  of  which  Pan  fashioned 


Each  bumble  princess  then  did  dwell 
In  the  plazxa  of  her  hair. 
I    Motley  pooh  poohed  our  use  of  the 
I  word..   Writing  to  hla  wife  he  said:  "He 
I  has  put  a  broad  verandah  (what  we  bo 
Icomlcally  call  a  piazza.)  all  around  the 
I  house."  Lowell    probably   agreed  with 
IMotloy:  '-The  captain  was  walking  up 
I  and  down  the  veranda  of  a  country  tav- 
jem."    Surely  "veranda,"  whether  it  be 
[spelt  with  an  "h"  or  spelled  ';vlranda" 
lor   "voianda"   or   "fcerandah,"   is  tlie 
'  more  sonorous  sound.     A    dinky  little 
"Piazza"  with  room  for  only  two  chairs 
has    grander    proportions    when    it  .  is 
called  a  "veranda."— Ed. 

Falstaff  a  CockneyP 
:  As  the  World  Wags  : 
i    Apropos  of  J.  H.  S.'s  reference  to  the 
Cact  that  "the  Cockney  compensates  for 
dropping  the  aspirate  from  some  words 
by  an  excessively  generous  use  of  it  in 
others."  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether 
;8lr  John  Falstaff"  s  use,  in  the  fust  part 
'Of  King  Henry  IV.,  of  "Ebrew"  in  the 
expression  "an   Ebrew  Jew"   is  to  be 
explained  on  the  ground  that  Falstaff 
was  a  Cockney  and   that   his  use  of 
"Ebrew"  instead  of  "Hebrew"  in  that 
I  expression  was  simply-  an  Instance  of 
the  Cockneyish  practice  of  dropping  the 
aspirate.  By  the  way.  what  is  an  Ebrew 
Jew?    How  does   a  Jew   of  that  kind 
differ  from  a  Jew  without  the  quality- 
ling  adjective  "Ebrew"?  QUERIST. 

Hebrew  In  early  English  literature  was 
spelled  Ebreu,  Ebrewe,  Eliru.  and  there 
have  been  many  other  variants.  Shakes- 
pearo  used  •  the  form  "Hebrew"  three 
times;  one,-,  i,,  "Two  (Jenllemen  of 
I  Verona."  twice  in  "The  Merchant  of 
In  Milton's  "Samson  Agonls- 
3  edition  of  1671— Samson  says  to 
tine  oftie  r:  "Thou  Know'st  I 
Ebrew."  Modern  editions  of  tho 
havo  "Hebrew.'*  In  one  of 
prose  works  he  shells  the  word 


Music    for    Ballet,  "Daphni 
and  Chloe,"  Splendidly 
.  Presented. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  program  of  the  eighth  concert  of 
the  Boston  Sstnphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Muck  conductor,  which  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall, 
v.as  as  follows:  Mozart.  Symphony  in 
E  flat;  Handel.  Air,  "Dl  ad  Irene." 
Com  "Alalanta*!;  Ravel,  second  suite 
from  tho  ballet  music  of  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  (first  time  in  Boston);  Beeth- 
oven, Recitative  and  Air  from  "Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives":  Balakireff, 
"Thamar,"  symphony  poem,  .lolm  Mc- 
Cormack  was  the  singer. 

The  concert  was  a  brilliant  one.  JIo- 
aart'a  Symphony  may  not  be  tho  equal 
of  its  two  companions,  but  its  purity  of 
outline,  lis  artistic  simplicity,  the  ten- 
derness with  the  tinge  of  melancholy 
peculiar  to  Mozart  that  characterizes 
the  Aftdante— these  keep  it  ever  fresh 
and  beautiful 

Two  suites  were  made  by  Ravel  from 
his  music  for  "Daphnls  and  Chloe,"  a 
ballet  produced  in  Paris  by  the  Rus- 
sian visitors  in  1012.  The' first  suite  was 
played  In  Paris  In  19U,  lor  the  mush- 
was  written  in  1?10;  it  lias  been  played 
In  New  York.  The  performance  of  the 
second  suite  yesterday  was  probably  the 
first  in  this  country.  The  music  .is 
taken  from  the  latter  half  of  the  ballet, 
which  Is  in  one  act.  The  day  dawns. 
Daphnis  is  distracted  by  the  absence  of 
Chloe,  who  had  t>een  borne  away  by 
pirates.  She  returns,  having  been  res- 
cued through  the  intervention  of  Pan. 
Daphnis  is  told  that  tho  god  did  this, 
remembering  Ills  adventuro  with  the 
nymph  Syrinx,  who.  running  away  "from 

a 
his 


'■pipe.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  then  relate  In 
*5  pantomime  this  adventure  to  shepherds 
I  and  shepherdesses.  Ke  swears  fidelity 
i  to  Chloe  on  the  altar.   There  is  then  a 


Venice. 


joyous,  tumultuous  dance,  in  which  all 
join. 

As  a  rule,  music  for  a  ballet  suffers 
when  it  is  played  on  a  concert  stage. 
It  may  be  said,  orf  the  other  hand,  that 
when  it  is  performed  in  the  theatre  the 
—  eyes  are  more  occupied,  more  receptive, 
J  than  the  cars.    In  this  instance  the  mu- 
'  sic,  even  without  tho  little  explanatory 
|  argument  that  accompanies  the  score, 
would  be  engrossing,  if  the  only  clue 
(were    "Music   for   a    Ballet,  'Daphnis 
and  Chloe,'  "  or  only  "Music  for  a  Bal- 
let."   Not  everyone  In  these  clays  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  pretty  romance  writ- 
ten by  Longus.  but  any  hearer  with  im- 
agination would  know  from  the  music 
'  ihat  it  was  for  pastoral  scenes  and 
I  Cor  delirious  dancing. 

Nor  is  this  music  effective  only  by 
teason  of  pronounced  rhythms  and  in- 
I  geniously     gorgeous  instrumentation. 
J  There  are  entrancing  melodic  phrases: 
1  there  are  seductive  harmonies;  there  is 
I  beauty,  spirit,  passion.    The  picture  of 
daybreak  '  is  an  admirable  exa'mpie  of 
1  true  program  music;  it  is  not  photo- 
\  graphic;  it  Is  not  like  unto  an  lnter- 
j  linear  translation;  it  is  something  more 
j  than  a  sketch  by  a  musical  impression- 
list.- while  there  is  no  undue  fidelity  to 
I  nature.    The  scene  is  pictured  vividly 
I  with  an  artist  s  restraint.  . 
s    The  instrumentation  is  astonishingly 
1  brilliant:  dazzling  f>  the  word  for  cer- 
I  tain   pages;    but    the   composer  never 
loses  his  sense,  of  beauty.    He  charms 
|  the  musician  and  every  lover  of  the 
beautiful,  but  not  for  a  moment  does 
1  ho  strive  to  make  the  bourgeois  sit  up. 
While  there  are  countless  exquisite  de- 
tails, there  is  a  breadth,   there  is  a 
sweep,  a  swing  tq  tho  whole,  that  we 
have  missed  in  other  works   by  this 


In  Tindalea  translation  of    '.  rarely  gifted  composer,  who  at  times 


j  the  Bible  wc  find   "Ebrew."    No  si 
I  John  was  not  a  Cockney  because  he  said  I 

'  «^ureW'      Wc  s,,-"P°se  Ins  expression! 

I  Ebrew  J»w"  was  one  merely-  of  cm- 1 
!  pha-«ts.—  Kd. 


A   Hard  Question 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  please  enlighten  me  regard- b' 
ing  the  origin  of  the  symbolic  ligure  of 
Father  Time'  Did  lie  l  ave  a  representa- 
tive among  the  gods  of  ^ncic-nt  roythol-  f> 
ogy,  or  is  he  <  f  comparative  recent  ere- 
aMon?  D.  H.  W. 

Boston. 

This  Is  a  har-i  qt  stion    Time  is  per- 
sonified as  an  old  man.  b  ud,  but  havi 


seemed  a  miniaturist,  a  cameo-cutter. 

Appreciation   of   the  music  and  tho ' 
performance  was-  Immediate.    The  ap- 
plause was  spontaneous,  hearty,  pro- 1 
longed.  I 
Bostonlans    have   heard  BalaklrefTa; 
"Thamar"  in  concert  halls  and  as  music  i 
[for  a  ballet.    As  a  symphonic  poem.it  ] 
I  does  not  in  imaginative  qualities  comeN 
I  up  to  the  sensuous  And  cruel  subject. H 
1  Hce  is  a  case  wheie  music  not  designed  s 
Jfor  a  ballet  is  glorified  by  scene,  v.  cos, 
jtumes.  mimes  and  dancers.  BdakirelY 
I  thus  fares  better  than  Rimsky-KorsH-  . 
>koff    whose  "Scheherazade"   suite  was' 
|  sadly  perverted  by  the  employment  of  ft 
•it  for  incongruous  stage  scenes  and  ad-M 


forelock,  and  can  y In-,'  a  scythe  and  ventures. 

d     Mr.  MeCom-iac.<  sang  an  air  irom 


hour-? 
iotation 
ry  is  dat- 


illustrativo  I 
Ord  Diction-  I 
jr   ame  Time  I 


^Italian  opera  by  Handel,  the  great  mc 
•  dist.  and  a  Recitative  and  Aria  rr< 
Beethoven's  early  and  forgotten  orator 
';Hc  sang  neither  In  Italian  nor  in  O. 
man.  but  in  English.     By  his  distlt 


McConnaok  sang  with  a  breadth,  a  fe. 
vor,  a  differentiation  in  emotions  thai 
surprised   even   his   warmest  admlrom 

Very  seldom  do  we  hoar  singing  of  so 

marked  excellence  at  Symphony  concerts 

Or  In  opera. 

The  concert  Will  be  repeated  this  even- 
ing. The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week,  will  be  av  follows:  Cherublni. 
overture  tft  "Anacreon"  ;  Chausson' 
"Poemc"  forVlolin  and  orchestra ;  Saint - 
Saens,  Hnvanaise  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra (Mr.  Noack.  violinist)  ;  Beothov 
"Pastoral"  Symphony. 

■■it-A f'JaWeZ^JatKfi ..j, 

It  h»th  reached  «ne,  O  auspicious  Klnf,  . 
when  tbe  Keeper  c«me  to  Ibrahim  Kbaslb-son 
In  the  Qarden  he  said  to  blm,  "ItlBe,  O  my 
son.  and  go  up  Into  the  arbour;  for  the  slave- 
girls  «re  come  to  order  tbe  place  and  tsbo 
Cometh  after  them.  So  beware  lest  thou  spit 
or  sneeze  or  blow  thy  nose;  else  wc  are  dead 
men,  I  and  thou." 


niuskrat  Mesh,  vfhich 
distinguished  ti-om  c 
recommended  10  the  r, 
ministration  as  a  sub] 
now  in  use.  Muskrn 
fered  for  sale  in  W  in, 
to  seven  cents  a  poun 
derstood  that  muskrat 
for  years  In  Baltimore 
and  also  exported,  as 

1  when  It  Is  genuine,  Is 

'  rated  dish. 


jiiaj  Minn.,  that  f 
t  iB  scarcely  be' 
riieken,    will  be 
at  onul  food  ad- 
tllute  for  meats 
f  has  been  of- 
■na  at  from  five ! 
I.   We  have  un- 1 
has  been  served 
and  Washington 
terrapin,  which, 
a  greatly  over- 


'  Of  Sneezing. 

One  of  tho  rules  of  the  high  school  in 
Columbia,  Pa.,  is  that  pupils  must  not 
sneeze  in  the  room  during  sessions.  * 
sneeze  must  be  suppressed.  A  girl, 
obeying  the  rule,  caught  her  nose  be- 
tween her  thumb  and  linger.  She  has 
since  been  blind.  "It  is  believed  the 
optic  nerves  were  ruptured  by  holding 
her  nose  shut."  And  this  was  in  Co- 
lumbia, the  home  of  the  free! 

This  school  teacher  should  have  let 
the  girl  and  all  other  pupils  sneeze. 
She  should  have  shouted  a  resonant 
"Cod  bless  you."  It  is  true  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbis,  God,  not  long 
after  the  creation,  decreed  that  man 
should  sneeze  but  once,  and  at  the  in- 
stant of  his  sneezing  his  soul  should  de- 
part without  previous  sickness.  Jacob, 
protesting,  wrestled  a  second  time  with 
the  Lord  and  gained  exception.  "All 
the  princes  of  the  universe,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  unanimously 
ordered  that,  for  the  future,  sneezing 
should  be  accompanied  with  thanks- 
giving for  the  preservation,  and  Avishes 
for  the  prolongation  of  life."  This 
custom  obtains  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  most  remote.  When  the  King 
of  Mesopotamia  sneezed,  acclamations 
were  made, in  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  gloomy  Tiberius  performed  the 
rite  punctiliously.  Repeated  sneezing 
Is  a  happy  omen  among  the  Persians. 
Mohammed  liked1  sneezing  because  it  is 
accompanied  by  lightness  of  body  and 
openness  of  pores;  he  said:  "If  a  man 
sneeze  or  eructate  and  say,  'Alham- 
dolillah"  he  averts  70  diseases  of  which 
the  least  is  leprosy."  There  is  one  old 
j  English  proverb:  "He  hath  sneezed 
thrice;  turn  him  out  of  the  hospital." 
|  According  to  Aristotle,  "the  first  men 
'  prepossessed  with  the  highest  ideas  con- 
|  cerning  the  head,  as  the  principal  seat 
|  of  the  soul,  that  intelligent  substance 
j  governing  and  animating  the  whole 
■  human  system,  carried  their  respect 
I  even  to  sternutation,  as  the  most  mani- 
|  fest  and  most  sensible  operation  of  the 
head."  Hippocrates  declared  that  sneez- 
ing cures  the  hiccups  and  is  good  in 
lethargies,  apoplexies,  catalepsies  and 
comas,'  but  In  diseases  of  the  chest  it  is 
too  exagitating,  and  women  about  to 
undergo  their  "pleasing  punishment" 
should  beware  of  sneezing. 

There  is  a  storehouse  of  lore  on  this 
subject.  We  cite  only  a  few  remarks 
'of  the  ancients  to  show  how  reprehen- 
sible and  immoral  is  this  school  rule  in 
Columbia,  Pa.  The  Emperor  Claudius 
made  a  humane  decree  with  regard  to 
bodily  behavior  in  his  presence  when  he 
learned  that  a  noble  youth  had  died  in 
consequence  of  .his  respectful  self-re- 
straint. A  school  teacher  is  often  more 
of  a  tyrant  than  those  on  imperial 
thrones. 


Buttons  Again. 

Notes  and  Queries  of  November  pub- 
lished an  article  by  W.  Farrer  of  Over 
Kellet  which  should  interest  thoso  won- 
dering why  buttons  on  men's,  coats  are 
on  tho  right  side. 

"Men  were  buttoning  their  doublets 
from  left  to  right  at  least  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  right-hand 
being  used  In  buttoning  or  unbuttoning, 
it  was  natural  that  the  left-hand  foki 
of  a  garment  should  be'  arranged  to 
overlio  and  be  buttoned  on  to  the  right- 
hand  fold.  When,  however,  at  a  much 
later  date,  women  pf  fashion  began  to 
affect  buttons  on  their  dress,  the  fold 
was  reversed  and  the  buttons  were 
placed  on  the  left-hand  fold,  probably 
because  the  buttoning  and  unbuttoning 
of  the  female  garment  was  usually  per- 
formed by  the  lady's  maid.  The  button- 
ing by  deputy  would  require  Ihe  re- 
verse arrangement  of  fold  and  buttons 
to  that  of  the  masculine  garmenti  which 
was  usually  buttoned  and  unbuttoned 
by  the  wearer  himself." 


Women  and  Profanity. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Waldron  In  a  letter  to 
|  fellow  suffrage  workers  says  that  she  is 
opposed  to  "blasphemous  swearing,"  but 

■  the  other  forms  of  profanity  never 
'  troubled  her,  "as  used  by  men,  I  mean." 

She  adds:  "I  do  not  advocate  yhe  adop- 
tion of  such  words  by  women,  but  I 
)  see  no  objection  to  their  occasionally 
;  hearing    them.  ...  If   any   woman  is 
j  offended  by  a  man's  expressing  his  hon- 
est opinion  in  vigorous  but  plain  Eng- 
j  Ush  she  had  better  return  to  her  fire- 
side and  embroidery."  , 
This  reminds  me  of  a  story.    A  sister 
1  of  the  philanthropic  Lord  Shaftesbury 
said  to  him:  "Now  that  you  have  come 
-'  into  the  title,  you  mUst  leant  to  swear. 
I  Your    father   always   did,   and  gained 

great  respect  by  it  in  the  county." 
J    Why   should    women    not  swear  at 
I  political  meetings?  We  are  informed  by 
!  men  that  delight  in  afternoon  teas  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  tp  hear  young  wom- 
en of  "our  best  people"  swearing  as 
>  freely  as  any  stable  boy  or  Maine  guide. 
Theie  have  been  women  as  famous  for 

■  profanity  as  for  ability.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth  swore  like  a  trooncr.  Queen  Anne 
had  "many  a  crabbed  word."    If  any 

i young  woman,  zealous  for  "the  cause," 
wishes  to  take  lessons  in  the  art.  Jet 
jher  frequent  our  theatres.  There  are 
|few  melodramas  in  which  the  name  of 
•  the  Deity  is  not  recklessly  invoked. 
(There  are,  few  comedies  in  which 
j"damn,"  and  "hell"  are  not  frequently 
!dn  the  mouths  of  the  actresses  and  ac- 
-  tors. 


Mr.  Davis  in  his  play,  "The  Arabian 
Nights."  follows  closely  the  original  ver- 
sion of  "The  .  Bull  and  tho  Ass"  and 
"The  Tale  of  Three  'Apples.'"  The  mo- 
tive of  "The  City  of  Brass"  is  pre- 
aerved,  but  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
the  wild  poetry  of  the  original  into  a 
stage  play.  Here  is  the  scene  of  Emir 
Musa  coming  upon  the  Ifrit  of  the  Jinn 
'after  the  Emir  had  rubbed  the  hand  of 
the  brass  horseman  on  a  high  hill.  We 
give  Burton's  translation: 

"Then  they  came  upon  a  pillar  of 
black   stono   like   a   furnace  chimney 
wherein  was  one  sunken  up  to  his  arm- 
pit*   He  had  two  great  wings  and  four 
arms,  two  of  them  like  the  arms  of  the 
sons  of  Adam  and  other  two  as  they 
Were  lion's  paws,  with  claws  of  iron,  and 
he  was  black  and  tall  and  frightful  of 
aspect,  with  hair  like  horses'  tails  and 
eyes  like  blazing  coals,  silt  upright  in 
his  face.   Moreover,  he  had  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  forehead  a  third  e7e,  as  it 
were  that  of  a  lynx,  from  which  flew 
sparks  of  fire,  and  he  cried  out,  saying. 
'Glory  to  my  Lord,  who  hath  adjudged 
unto  me  this  grevious  torment,  and  sore 
I  punishment  until  the  Day  of  Doom!'  " 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  a  formidable  Ifrit, 
but  look  at  the  picture  of  Dahish  in 
Lane's  edition  of  the  stories.  There  the 
Ifrit  is  in  the  top  of*a  very  tall  pillar, 
high  In  air,  while  the  wondering  Emir 
and  his  companions  look  up  from  far 
beneath.  The  stage  forbids  this  effect. 
When  in  the  play  two  cast  themselves 
I  to  the  ground  from  the  wall  and  perish, 
»  one  would  think  that  they  were  over- 
come by  the  beauty  of -the  city;  but  they 
saw  ten  maidens,  as  they  were  houris 
I  of  heaven  calling  to  them  with  their 
j  hands.    They  were  the  brides  of  the 
■  treasure.    The  City  of  Brass  did  not 
j  have  many  towers;  only  two  of  AndalU- 
I  sian  brass,  which  appeared,  to  the  be- 
holder in  the  distance  as  they  were  twin 
j  flres.  This  city  with  25  portals  was  "as 
j  it  were  a  piece  of  a  mountain  or  a  mass 
j  of,  Iron' cast  in  a  mould  and' impenetra- 
I  hie  for  the  height  of  its  walls  and  bul- 
jj  warks:   while   nothing  could  ■  be  more 
1  beautiful  than  its  buildings  and  its  or- 
I  dlnance." 

In  the  palace  near  the  couch  of  the 
i  dead  princess  Tadmurah  stood  two 
5  statues  of  copper  representing  slaves, 
\  one  white  and  the  other  black.  The 
j  first  held  a  mace  of  steel  and  the  see- 
's ond  a  sword  of  watered  steel  which 
I  dazzled  the  eye.  There  is  no  light  be- 
i  tween  Musa  and  the  Wazlr  Tallb  In  the 
J  story.  The  Wazir  insisted  against 
Musa's  protest  on  taking  the  jewels 
-1  from  the  body  of  the  princess.  Then  the! 

mace  bearer  smote  Talib  and  the  otherl 
4 statue  lopped  off  his  head.    "Quoth  thoj 
lEmlr.  'Allah  have  no  mercy  on  thy  rest-i 
ling  place!    Indeed  there  was  enougnl 
;1in  these  treasures;  and  greed  of  gainl 
((assuredly  degradeth  a  man.'    Then  hcl 
Jbade  admit  the  troops;  so  they  enteredC 
hxnd  loaded  the  camels  with  those  treas-I 
.lures  and  precious  ores." 
j  Mr.  Davis's  "Ma'aruf"  Is  only  an  epM- 
Jsode  in  the  last  and  long  story  told  by  , 
Scheherazade.    This  Ma"aruf.  a  cobbler' 
'ftf  Cairo,   was  nagged  cruelly  by  hlsl 
■worthless  hag  of  a  wife.  One  day.  as  he 
■was  weeping  in  a  lonely  place  a  Maridl 
llappeared  who  asked  him  why  he  dis-l 
turbed  him  by  his  cries.  Ma'aruf  beggedl 
jjbim  to  take  him  to  a  country  where  his! 
KJfe  could  not  find  the  way.  Flyingl 
Strom  supper-tide  till  day  break,  the  Ma-| 
Jtid   set    him  down   in   a  fair  city  al 
Sy-earjs    Journey    from    Cairo.  There! 
Bda'aruf    met   a   Cairehe.    They  ,were| 
jKlaSrmates   in   boyhood.    This  CaireneJ 
named  Ali.    lot. led  Ma'aruf s  handsome-j 
ly^gave  him  lJOu  dinars,  a  she-mule  td 
BpFand  a  black  slave,  and  proclaimed 
about  the  great  wealth  of  the  stranger. 
He  did  noi  discourse  as  the  Wazir  in 
Jthe  play  on  tlje  advantages  of  pretence  | 
iUiJ  m  y.    He  mi  ;  eiy  i|Uoted__the| 


ery,    and  the  land   where  none 
Jteth,     there    they    do  whalso 
like."    Then  followed  scenes  as  'In 
iplay.     Ma'aruf    finally    married*  the 
JPrlncess  Dunya,  one  of  the  finest  char 
acters  in   "The  Thousand   Nights  and 
a  Night."    He  told  her  his  story,  for 
the     Wazir,     always     suspicious  of 
Ma'aruf  and  In  lo\  e  with  the  Princess, 
urged  the'  King  to  find  out  the  truth. 
Dunya  advised  him  to  flee  the  kingdom' 
She  gave  him  money,  promised  more, 
and  looked  forward  to  his  return.  "And 
if  we  die.  thou  or  I,  and  go  to  the  mercy 
of  God  the  Most  Great  the  Resurrec 
tion  shall  unite  us."  How  Ma'aruf  wan 
dered  distracted ;  how  one  day  plough 
ing  for  a  'ploughman  that  had  befriend 
fed  him  he  came  'upon  a  souterrain  full 
of  gold   and   precious  jewels;  how 
seal-ring  of  gold   when  rubbed  made 
him  master  of  Jinns,  Marids,  Ifrits  and 
Satans,     who     gave     him  enormous 
wealth!  how  the  Wazir  plotted  success- 
fully for  a  time  against  him  and  the 
King,  but  was  foiled  by  Dunya;  how 
she  died  begging  him  to  be  careful  of 
the  ring;  how  his  Cairene-  wife  found 
him  and  was  slain  by  his  son  as  she 
was  about  to  steal  the  ring— aH  this 
was  told  by  Shahrazad.  who  ended  the 
tale  on  the  1001st  night. 

We  spoke  last  Thursday  of  the  wholly 
absurd  twist  given  to  Shahrazad's  char- 
acter by  Mr.  Davis,  who  represents  hin> 
despairing,    tortured,    ready    to  curse 
Allah.    Equally  extraordinary  la  his  in- 
vention of  the  king's  brother  and  the 
■ending  of  the  ambassador  to  bid  him 
refrain  from  slaughtering  the  brides  of 
a  night    The  brother,  King  Shah  Za-  [ 
man,  had  for  three  years,  been  doing  the  f 
tame   thing,    taking  a  damsel   of  his 
kingdom  for  the  night  and  doing  her  to 
death  In  the  morning. 

Unfortunately  the  Shahrazad  of  the  I 
play  has  not  the  physique  or  the  car-  I 
riage  dear  to  orientals.  When  she. and' 
Dunyazad  came  forth  at  their  wedding  : 
feast,  "their  cheeks  were  rosy  red  and 
their  necks  and  shapes  gracefully 
swayed  and  their  eyes  wantoned  like  the  ■ 
gaselles." 


cause  he  said  one  night  at  sapper  that 
rthey  made  them  ,  drink  sour  wine, 
'where  Sarmcntus  at  Rome -drank  good 
wine  of  Falerna."  This  Sarmentus/ was 
a  youth  whom  Augustus  loved.  The 
celebrated  Mr.  Bayle  has  a  curious  note 
on  this  passage:  "The  comparison 
went  far;  and  since  Cleopatra  was  of- 
fended by  it,  It  is  a  sign  that  Delllus 
complained  because  this  queen  nour- 
ished badly  those  who  made  her  enjoy 
love's  pleasure.  This  is  very  extraor- 
dinary; for  when  one  has  the  means  of 
buying  for  such  persons  the  most  suc- 
culent meats  and  the  finest  beverages, 
one  furnishes  them  very  willingly."  AndL 
so  this  Deliius,  shrewd  in  observation  B 
when  he  first  saw  Cleopatra,  was  sin-l 
gularly  indiscreet  in'  his  table  talk.  \ 
And  although  Plutarch  puts  him  among' 
the  flatterers  of  Cleopatra,  he  also  says 
that  her  -flatterers  drove  him  away. 

Some  deep  thinker  said  that  he  had 
learned  history  from  the  plays  of, 
Shakespeare.  It  Is  not  safe  to  -learn 
history  from  the  photo-plays.  Tet 
Shakespeare's  Richard  III.  is  probably 
no  nearer  the  original  than  Miss  Bara: 
is  to  Cleopatra. 

Looking  back  on  "Cleopatra"  we  re-| 
member  gladly  the -pictures  of  the  des-s 
crt;  the>  impressive  scenes  in  Rome,  with 
the  agitated  crowd  in  the  Forum;  the  ' 
long  distance  view  of  Cleopatra  In  her 
palace,  and  above"  all  the  crowd  rushing 
to  the  water  side  in  welcome  of  Cleo-? 
patra  and  her  barge. 

There  Is  something  more  in  "Cleopatra"  S 
than  the  monotonous  posturing  of  Miss  * 
Bara,  her  waving  arms  aloft  with  an  E 
eager  showing  of  armpits,  her  anxiety  9 
te  display  all  portions  of  her  too  solid 
flesh.  The  modesMy  draped  Charmian 
was  a  thousand  fold  more  attractive. 


The  minor  characters  In  "De  Luxe 
Annie"  are  well  portrayed.  For  Instance, 
there  Is  the  butler  impersonated  by  Mr, 
Leach.  Just  the  servant  for  the  black- 
mailer's flat,  shrewd,  confidential,  ap- 
parently secretive,  knowin: 


Sties  Theda  Bara  enjoys  the  reputation 
•f  being  the  prize  vampire  of  the 
screens.  She  does  her  best  In  a  clumsy 
fashion  to  turn  Cleopatra  into  a  vam-  I 
plre;  but  Cleopatra  was  not  that  sort 
of  a  woman,  and  Miss  Bara  can  no  more 
mimic  her  than  she  could  mimic  St. 
Agnes  or  Florence  Nightingale. 

In  the  first  place,  she  could  not  repre-  ' 
sent  her  physically,  even  if  she  should  i 
go?  Into  training,  walk  10  miles  a  day  in  J 
rubber  sweater,  and  live  on  lemons 
i  lettuce.    Cleopatra  was  of  Greek  ; 
icent  and  had  no  taint  of  African  in-  ! 
mixtures.    Plutarch   tells   us:   "Now  I 
■  beauty  (as  it  is  reported!  was  not  N 
passing,   as   unmatchable  of  other 
men,  nor  yefsuch  as  upon  present  view  I- 
namour  men  with  her;  but  so  sweet  i' 
her  company  and  conversation  that : 
,n  fbuld  not  possibjy  but  be  taken.  1 
besides  her  beauty,  the  good  grace 
Kid  to  talk  and  discourse,  her  cour-  f 

nature  that  tempered  her  words 
ierds,  was  a  spur  that  pricked  to  I 
Furthermore,  besides  all  | 
voice  and  words  were  mar- 
ytiouf  oleasant;  for  her  tongue  was  an  L 
l*t>lr«.-  nt  of  music  to  divers  s.oris  and  S 
pastimes,  the  which  she  easily  turned  f 
to  any  language  that  pleased  her."  We  P 
quote  from  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranB-  - 
lailoti. 

Jeremy  Collier  spoke  of  her  as  having  9 
an   engaging  genius,   "and   withal  the  j 
bast  bred  and  most  pompous  lady  of  E 
the  whole  world." 
lleorgo  Bernard  Shaw,  however,  who  H 


did 


•IPlr 

%  he 


I  many  doors  and  secret  exUs.    When  he  I 
telephones  Cronln  after  Fitzpatricfc  has  | 
[announced   his  departure   with  Annie, 
some  In  tha  audience  murmur  at  his 
"treachjry."    Is  he  in  Kendal's  employ? 
po*s  he  know  who  Kendal  was?  These 
questions  are  no.t  answered  by  the  dra- 
matist, who  probably  has  this  curtain 
line  for  further  mystification.    Dr.  Nlblo 
can  hardly  be  called  a  minor  character. 
Mr.  Brunnlng  by  his  poise,  his  gentle 
authority,   his   suggestion  of  profound  i 
medical  and  psychical  knowledge,  his  f 
rich  humanity,  makes  the  part  consplcu-  ; 
ous.     Memorable,  too.  Is  the  perform- 1 
ance  of  Miss  Hall  as  Mrs.  Archer,  the  I 
reformed  adventuress  with  a  delicious  I 
sense  of  humor.    We  should  like  to  meet  I 
Mr.  Archer  of  Perth  Amboy — Is  not  that  | 
his  home? — not  to  discuss  Mrs.  Archer  | 
with  him.  for  he  would  be  furiously  I 
Indignant,  but  to  see  what  manner  of  I 
man  ho  Is.    We  fancy  him  as  highly  | 
smug  and  respectable,  a  man  of  com- 
mittees, probably  a  warden  In  the  fash- 
ionable church;  a  good  liver,  too.,  for 
Mrs.  Archer  would  not  abide  a  thrifty 
soul.     Is  she,   too.  In  Kendal's  confi- 
dence?   Perhaps  there  ts  a  little  too 
much   exposition   In   the  bungalow  of 
N'ew  Canaan ;  certainly  the  scene  drags 
for  a  few  minutes.    Tne  play  Is  an  en- 
tertaining one.  written  frankly  to  hold 
the  attention  and  keep  the  audience  in 
suspense,  while  the  talk  about  '  coin- 
cidences" and  the  suoconsclous  mind  Is 
thrown  In  to  please  those  who  "like  to 
think"  when  they  are  in  the  theatre. 
J-n  one  respect,  however,  the  dramatist 


came  before  the  public  when  she  wa* 
I'seven,  sang  in  concerts  in  New  York.  ' 

her  home,  until  1816.    A  contemporary 
said  of  her:   "Her  piano  playing  is  plain.  I 
sensible  and  that  of  a  gentlewoman: 

she  neither  takes  by  storm  nor  by  sur-  j 
prise,  bat  she  gradually  wins  upon  the] 
understanding,   while,  the  ear,   though  j 
it   never  fills   the   other   senses  with 
ecstacy.    drinks   in   full  satisfaction." 
Much  later,  one  that  remembered  her ! 
described    her    as    "the    leading    pro-  V 
fessional  pianist  of  Boston,  whose  per-  j 
formancea  at  the  Apollo  Society  -were  ; 
received  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
those    of   Joseffy   and   his   peers  by 
modern    audiences."      When '  Charles  . 
Zeuner  succeeded  her  as  organist  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  there  was  great  in- 
dignation.    In  a  letter  signed   by  32 
members,  it  was  said  that  she  ought 
not  to  be  dispossessed  by  "a  German 
professor  of  music,  a  foreigner  to  whom 
many  of  us  are  strangers,  and  whose 
qualifications  for  the   situation,  how- 
ever scientific  may  be  his  acquirements,  < 
cannot,  we  presume,  be  placed  in  com-  j 
parison  wfth  one  who  has  presided  so  j, 
long  and  faithfully,  and  with  so  much  <" 
satisfaction    to-    a    majority    of ,  the  j  . 
society."    Her  husband  Ostinelll  was  I  • 
for  a  long  time  the  best  violinist  In 
Boston,  active  in  theatre  and  concert  I 
work.      Their    daughter    was    Mme.  I 
Bisccianti,-  the  opera  singer,  whom  wel 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  in  Romc*- 
in  1883,   when  she  was  old   but  still 
vivacious,  still  teaching  music.  At  these  . 
Apollo  Society  concerts  Mrs.   Ostinelll  ' 
•played    pieces    by    Kalkbrenner  and 
Calkin,  and  accompanied  her  husband. 

The  solo  singers  were  Miss  and  Mas- 
ter Ayling.  Miss  Brown,  Mrs.  Greene, 
Miss  Mallett. 

Messrs.    Taylor,   Williamson,  Greene? 
and  some  modest  persons  entered  as^ 
"an  amateur."  Mr.  Kendall  played  sev-  \ 
eral   clarinet    solos,    and    there    were  ?• 
solos  for  violin,  French  horn,  flute,  harp. 
Miss  Ayling  sang  a,t  nearly  all  the  con-  /'■. 
j  certs.    'While  they  were  not  •  reviewed  Jl 
the  value  of  I  "*  a  Matter  of  course  in  the  newspapers,  fl 
1|  more  than  one  letter    was    published  j , 
L  commending  her  voice  and  art.   It  Is.  in-  Kj 
tcrestlng  to  note  that  on  Dec  27,  lS25.il 
In  Concert  Hail,  she  sang  "Italian  song  IB 
—Adelaide.    Beethoven."    The    French  |U' 
horn  player  was  Papanti.  |] 
There  Is  this  announcement  on  the  & 
|  program  of  Jan.  24.  1826:  "The  Apollo 
|!  Society  beg  leave  respectfully  to  Intro-  [9 
duce  to  their  subscribers.  Mr,  Willis,  fc 
from  the  Academy  at  West  Point,  who  I 
has  kindly  volunteered  his  services  for  ' 
this  evening's  concert."    This  Mr.  Wll-  l 
Us  played  "Variations  to  the  Dolce  Con-  I 
cento  on  the  Kent  Bugle,"  his  own  com-  I 
position    with    orchestral    accomp-vnl-  IBf 
ment.    He  also  played  his  "Fantassia  ' 
(sic)— on  a  new  instrument  Invented  bv  ' 
Mr.   Wills,   called   the   Vox   Humana."  3 
Pray,  what  was  this  instrument? 


of  enjoyable  reading.  In  it  also  Mix* 
Hose  O  Neill  has  discovered  material  for 

V,  r  Which  is  t0  be  Produced  by 

•»r.  u.  J>.  Cochran  and  Mr.  J  Bernard 
l-agan  at  the  Ambassadors  0n  Thurs 
'lay. -  Dec.  2->.  The  piece  is  fashioned' 
very  mnc.i  on  tin.  lines  which  the  author 
n.rnself  adopted;  in  other  words,  each1 
ot  the  Ihri  .  stories  selected  for  treat-  < 
'"  '  1  Wl1'  preceded  by  an  intrcdue- ! 
tm-y  stehr  introducing  the  members  of  j 
he  famous  j  artv  of  little  folks .  assem- 1 
oled  at  Tar.glev.  ood  at  the  invitation  of ' 
Mr.  any  Mrs.  Pringle.  ' 

Here.jthen.  we  shall  meet  in  the  flesh! 
•nose  amafcing  children.  Primrose,  Peri- 
wniKle,  Dandelion,  Huckleberry  and  so' 
on,  and,  in  addition,  Eustace  Bright  : 
whose  buAiess  it  wilj  be  to  entertain' 
the  company  with  his  own  version  of 
[  the  tanaeps  tales  of  ancent  Greece.  For 
her   own    purposes,    Miss    O'Neill  has 
chosen  three  of  the  best-known  fables 
|l  namely,    "Tlie    Golden    Touch,"  "The 
.Paradise  Of  Children'   and   the  pretty  ^ 
'  Intend  of  "Philemon  and  Baucis."  en-' 
tilled   "The  Miraculous  Pitcher."  The! 
lirst.  of  course,  is  the  story  of  King 
.Midas,  and  of  how.  in  answer  to  his 
I  prayer*  everything  ho. laid  his  hand  upon 
l  was  turned  to  gold,  not  even  his  own 
daughter.  Princess  Marigold,  being  ex? 
cepted.  itntil  the  unfortunate  man  was 
driven  ih  despaiV  to  entreat  the  gods  tofc 
annul  tleir  request.    "The  Paradise  of' 
Children-   Is'  the  tale  of  Pandora  s  Box, 
and  of  the  surprising  results  occasioned 
by  it.)  opening.    In  the  production— for 
which  Mr.  Fagan  is  responsible— there  : 
will  be.  needless  to  say,  plenty  of  sing-*! 
ins  a:id  dancing,  and  ail  sorts  'of  high  I 
jinks,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  young  peo-  '*■ 
pic.— London  Daily  Telegraph.  Nov.  22. 


The.  late  Mr.  Kendal  was  always  a 
ound  and  reliable  actor,  content  enough 
'J  -       cr:  1  adc  "•  cJ  .  n  the  stage  by  his 
rlllUnt  wife.   As  "G.  B«  S."  once 
lorously  put   it.    Mr.    Kendal's  onlv 
tance  was  to  "get  divorced."  In  niti- 
sing  one  of  Grundy's  plays.  Mr.  Shaw  . 
mented  that  such  a  capital  comedian  [ 
i  Kendal  could  only  steal  one  laugh  in  I 
e  first  act.  "For  the  rest,  he  outrages  | 
s  nature  and  genius  faithfully  in  sup  I 
irt  of  hi3  wife,  in  a  hopeless  part;  an  I 
e  audience,  if  not  delighted,  is  at  least  I 
oved  by  the  melancholy  dignity  of  thi  L 
crif tee. "—London  Daily  Chronicle.  I 


<IKas'  to  run  counter  to  any  tradition 

toriral  fact,  does  not  feel  bound 
>e  that  Cleopatra  was  well  edu- 
He  argues  that  sho  was  of  a 
character.  "It  must  be  borne 
1,  too,  that  Cleopatra  was  a 
md  was.  therefore,  not  the  typ- 
ek-ciiltured,  educated  Egyptian 

Is  we  may  be  sure;  Cleopatra 
er  dnrms  titan  mere  hodily  dls- 1 

•  in  the  world  did  the  writer) 
cenario  learn  that  Charmian.  the) 
'ant  of  Cleopatra,  was  In] 
.atfautc  -u;  lucun?  Wherel 


Is  sadly  amiss.  What  became  of  Jlm- 
mle  Fitzpatrirk?  He.  the  doctor,  the 
butler  and  Mrs.  A H  er  are  the  most 
sympathetic  characters  in  the  play. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  performance  we 
H  wished  that  Kendal  would  die  and  Jlm- 
mle  marry  Annie.  He  surely  did  not  go 
to  jail.  Perhaps  they  made  him  cashier 
of  a  bank.  He  had  a  clear  knowledge 
of  human  nature.    Perhaps,  wishing  a 


An  advertisement  In  the  Evening  Ga- 
zette late  In  1824  gave  this  information: 
The  terms    were    J6  for  six  concerts. 
H  There  were  three  tickets  for  each  con- 
U  cert,  for  a  gentleman  and  two  ladles. 
|I  ".None  but  subscribers'  tickets  will  be 
admitted,  nor  can  a  gentleman  be  ad- 
mitted with  a  lady's  ticket."    As*  War- 
ren was  the  secretary.     The  tickets 
were  sold  at  Hewitt's  shop  in  Market 
street. 

An  admirer  of  these  concerts  wrote 
1  to  the  Evening  Gazette  of  Feb.  12.  1823. 
H  urging  still  greater  support  from  music 
U  lovers:  "And  they  will  be  convinced  that 
|  there  Is  Implanted  In  the  breast  by  na.- 
I  lure  u  chord  which  will  vibrate  in  unl- 
Von  with  good  music,  and  will  feel  that 
Lit  has  not  been  implanted  there  in 
Bvain." 

I    The  world  went  ^ery  well  then. 


The  Music  Student  (London)  of  No- 
vember publishes  "A  Hint  to  Lady  Con- 
cert ATtlstes. 

J  '  Here  is  sound  advice  for  lady  concert 
"3artists  who  visit  the  armies  in  France, 
^Greece.  Egypt  or  India: 
J  "Don' 


ssume  that  the  young  officers 
quiet  country  life,  he  went  Into  business  jHanP'ause  means  that  you  have  sung  or 


with  Cyrus  Munroe,  the  store  keeper,  so 
amusingly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Pollocl 


Some  curious  old  programs  have 
been  added  to  the  Allen  A.  Brown  col- 
lection In  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Tears,  before  the  Apollo  Club  of  male  l 


isiness  of  pharon      voices  was  founded,  ooncerts  In  Bos 


Se  other  priests  of  Isis? 
•  can  be  said  of  the  male  actors 
)  film  ply.   Mr.  Mayall  as  Ven-| 
was  the  most  effective,  but  here 
Is  a  curious  perversion  of  facts, 
s  play  V'  ntldius,  Antonyls  mea-p  I 
',  is  a  St  rn  Roman,  who  looks' 
her  merely  as  a  foreign  and  re- 
is  vassal.    Let  us  see  what  Plu- 
had  to  say  about  this  message: 
messenger   sent    unto  Cleopatra 
ke  this  summons  unfb  her  was 
Iiellius;  who  when  he  had  thor- 
'  considered  her  beauty,  the  ex- 
l   grace   and   sweetness   of   her;  , 
:,  ho  nothing  mistrusted  that  An-, 
would  do  any  hurt  to  so  noble  a  ' 
but  rather  assured  himself  that, 
few  dajVj  site  should  be  In  great 
with  him.    Thereupon  he  did  her 
honor,  and  persuaded  her  to  come 
ellcia  as  honorably  furnished  as 
uld  possible,  and  bade  her  not  to 
•Id  at  all  of  Antonius,  for  he  was 
e  courteous  lord  than  any  that 
id  ever  seen."    Now  this  Delllus 


were  given  by  the  Apollo  Society.  These 
concerts  have  been  overlooked  or 
ignored  by  writers  about  music  In  the 
city,  and  they  were  given  too  late  to 
receive  attention  In  Mr.  Sonneck's  In- 
valuable book  about  early  concert  life 
In  this  country. 

The  concerts  of  the  Apollo  Society 
were  given  In  1831-25-26.  The  collection 
of  programs  Is '  not  complete,  for  the 
first  one  preserved  is  of  the  second 
concert,  and  other  programs,  a  few, 
are  missing.  It  appears  that  an 
orchestra  took  part  in  all  of  them,  a 
'■full  orchestra,"  the  programs  state. 
Music  by  Rossini.  Mayr,  Stevenson,  Gil- 
fert,  Paer.  Weigl,  Winter  Boleldieu, 
Mozart,  Fleischman.  Witt,  Kromer. 
Haydn..  Beethoven,  Mel  ml.  Nicolo.  was 
performed.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether-  "slnfonla"  meant  an  overture 
or  a  movement  of  a  symphony,  or  a 
whsle  symphony.  On  these  programs 
"finale''  sometimes  means  the  finale  of  a 
symphony;  notes  in  lnk>  on  some  of 
the  programs  give  assuranao.  There  j 
were  piano  solos  by  Mrs.  OstTnclli.  She  | 
was  Miss  Hewitt,  a  daughter  of  James 


played  well,  or  given  the  men  the  music 
I  they  love.  Remember  that  a  large  part 
of  your  audience  may  have  hardly  seen  L 
an  English  girl  for  six,  12  or  18  months.  J 
They  are  probably  not  clapping  you  as  L 
a  musician,  but  (bless  their  hearts)  as  a  (A 
representative  of  British  womanhood.  y 
Don't  assume  that  the  young  officers  IT 
who  flock  around  you  after  the  concert  P 
are  necessarily  in  love  either  with  you1'' 
or  your  music.  Once  again,  you  are'..' 
being  welcomed  as  a  representative  of<" 
your  sex  artd  nation.  Every  girl  who 
comes  out  to  perform  to  the  troops  gets 
the  same  welcome. 

"Don't  think   that  because  applause 
comes  so  easily  you  need  not  practice,  fi^ 
If  you   perform   poorly   the   men  willfl 
clap  you  -fcll  the  same,  but  as  they  go, 
away  they  will  say  to  one  another— 'D—d 
rotten  show  tonight'.' 

"Take  your  audiences  seriously  and  re- 
member that  (1)  as  a  singer,  vour  per- 
formance has  to  take  the  place  of  all 
tho  fine  music  the  men  used  to  hear  in 
days  gone  by,  and  that  (2),  a  .  a  woman 
you  stand  to  the  m,en  as  th<  tbstitutes 
for  mother,  sister  and  sweetheart  at, 
home.  Vour  opportunity  Is  a  noble  one' 
seize  it!"  ■  ' 


Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen  celebrated  her  v 
I  stage  jubilee  in  Chicago  last  week  whenj 
i  f*10  appeared  in  vaudeville.   She  made  f 
H  her  debut  In  London  50  years  ago  as  £4 
ij  Blanche  Gallon  in  "Turco  the  Terrible."  f 
j  So  says  the  Dramatic  Mirror  of  Dec.  S. ''' 
J  "Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre"  (London)  t 
1  says  that  Mrs.  Whiffen  made  her  first, 
appearance  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Lon- 
I  don.  'In  November,  1865— not  1867. .  She  af-  '  ' 
jterward  made  a  short  tour  with  her  aunt,  K 
I  Louisa  Pyne,  a  famous  singer  In  her 
time.      On  Aug.  31.  1S6S,  GeOrge  Wood 
opened  Wood's  Museum  and  Metrppoli. 
tan  Theatre  in  New  fork.   It  was  at  1221 
|  Broadway,    west   side,    and    was  first 
known  as  Banvard's  Museum.    We  re-  fl 
member  this  theatre  well,  for,  released  | 
from  a  school  for  boys— Colton's  "Tale  P\ 
School  for  Boys"— in  the  neighborhood,  i 
we  snatched  a  fearful  pleasure  in  watch-  p 
ing  tho  entrances  and  exits  of  tho  Lydla  W 
Thompson    Burlesque   Company   which  fi 
made  its  first  appearance  in  America B 
late  In  September.  1S68,  |n  "Ixlon  "    On  I 
Aug.  31  at  the  opening  of  Wood's  Museum  f 
at    11    A.    M.,    living   curiosities    were  B 
shown,  among  them  the  Siamese  Twins  M 
Sophia  Ganz,  a  dwarf,  and  Gen.  Grant.  H 
Jr.  The  theatrical  show  began  at  2  P.  M  | 
P.  T.  Barnum  made  an  inaugural  ad-  IjS 
dress.   The  operettas  "Married  by  Lan-  H 
terns  '  and  "Sixty-Six"   were  sung  by ff 
Susan  and  Blanche  Galton.  Mary  Pyne  fit* 
Galton  and  Thomas  Whiffen.  Mrs  Whif  H 
fen  was  born  in  i&lo. 


Th„  Etude  urges  that  at  9  A.  M.  on 
Christmas   day   all    Americans  should 
join     In     a     great     chorus  singing! 
"America."        Instrumentalists  should 
Join  and  the  hells  of  all  churches'  should 
ring  out.    The  song  should  come  from  j 
fireside,  training  gound,  chapel,  battle- j 
ship,  trenches,  hospitals,  streets,  cars.  I 

Among  the  new  carolsc  ou  the  carol  k 

list  for  vesper  services  at  the  Central  | 
Congregational   Church  in  Boston  are  S 

these: 


I  .No    candle    was  there 
1        Breton  folk-sonir. 
The    Ox    he    op'neth  now 

Old  Endlsh. 
Listen.    Lordllngs   unto  me — Gascon  IB 
Century. 

There  .  Is     joy     for     every     aite— PI 

Cnntiones  158".  B  1 

They  leave  the  land  of  gems  and  cold 

Old  French  Carol. 
Whence  comes  the   rush   of  wings  fear 
ot  the   bird.-) — Bas-duercev. 

Night     has     rlosed      the     ca'tes  Frmt 

Psalter  1647.  ■  " 


and    no  lire — 
the  Doore —  j 


How  many  chlfdn>n  are  then-  who  to 
know  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  "Woi 
World"?  With  Harts  Anderson.  Gri 
and  tho  great  library  of  English  nun 
talcs  they  arc,  of  course,  familiar-  ( 
they  take  an  eoual  interest  in  Gi 
mythology  may  be  questioned.  V) 


Mr.  Joseph  Hollister  of  Pittsfieldl 
rote  this  sensible  letter  to  the  New 
ork  Sun :  ! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun — Sir:  The! 
Ian  of  dramatic  criticism  and  review  I 
Tercl  by  "H.  E.  D."  has  some  mcrlt' 
u  .t  lays  Insufficient  stress  upon  the  S 
Uue  of  first  impressions— always  ini-j 
irtant,  almost  invariably  lasting.  At 
itical  review  written  at  the  time  of  I 
irformance  Is  certain  to  bo  vivid.  Itl 
is  the  atmosphere.    Not  infrequently  it  R 

drenched  with  "the  spirit  artistic"  I 
Suppose  the  critic  defers  hi«  ,  rii " 


2o 


Stage, 


•U  not  an  mdi\idual  opinion  at  nil.  but, 
(consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  lympu- 
I  sium  of  others'  views.    The  clement  01 

iMltvidlMliM    !  lacking 

One  thins  that  len  Is  value  and  charm 
.  t»  the  editorial  arti'Ies  of  our  news- 
Hni  is  their  freshness,  their  vivid- 
Iness.  th«-!r  rvi.l, mo  r  immediate  im- 
IpW-ssion,  their  originality  of  diction 
|  forveil  hy  the  \e|>  i  \!g«  ney  of  occasion. 

The  palmer  do<  >n  ';  \  lev  :i  lands  -tpe. 
Hw^k  the  sfclusiv-it  »•(  Lis  garret  to 
[reduce  the  \  lew  t..  ramas.  He  has  to 
I  dwell  side  by  side  uith  his  subject  as 

he  dabbles  in  In.-  oils  I  ;1ni  at"r:iM  thif 
frt  our  dally  reviewer  of  plays  delays  j- 

week.  the  later  product  will  be  stilted! 
didactic,  academic,  tamo,  compared  lo 
the  bright,  sparkling,  quickmovlng,  oftenA 
lilting  critique  which  captivates  us  allU 
the  morning  after.  It  may  not  always 
1  have  Cassandra  quality,  calculated  tol 
vithstand  the  ravages  of  time  and  tho^ 
world's  harsh  judgments,  but  it  serves  al 
highly  useful  purpose,  nevertheless,  andP 
at  least  sincere. 

•NcteS  Atxrot  thl      An  ai:,nTonyT"°vu,! 

.         play  "'Loyalty. 
MUSIC  •     was    produced  at 
and  Musicians  the     St.  James. 
London.      Nov.      21.       The  Times 
said     there     was     no  individualty 
no     art     in     the     play.     The  au- 
thor had  "thought  and  felt  for  him- 
self, no  doubt,  but  as  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  are.  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
identical  with  those  of  the  vast  majority 
of  his   countrymen,    the   effect    la  as 
though  he  had  dished  up  so  many  lead- 
I  ing  notices  from  the  newspapers  duri.ig 
I  the  last  three  years  and  doled  them  out 
I  among  his  players."    These  common- 
places,   simple    and   superfluous  were 
welcomed    at    the    St.    James  with 
|  thunders  of  applause.    "The  fact  is,  on 
I  such  occasions  the  artistic  interest  is 
|  overwhelmed  by  the  practical  interest, 
the  question  of  expression  becomes  al- 
'  together  subordinated  to  the  question  of 
subject-matter.    Desirable  as  it  is  that 
•>  play  should  be  a  work  of  true  art, 
I  that  merely  aesthetic  desire  becomes  of 
minor  importance  when  the  play  hap- 
pens to  be.  a?  tins  one  is,  a  vehicle  for 

fervent  love  of  country.  .Because  the 
author  had  embodied  this  fervent  love 
•n  his  'nice'  people,  we  all  listened  to 
them  enraptured,  and  forgave  the  farci- 
cal exaggeration  of  his  'nasty'  people, 
the  pacifists,  the  philo-Teutons,  the  in- 
corrigible party-men  e  tutti  quanti.  Mr. 
Aubrey  Smith,  explaining  that  he  was 
a  Home  Ruler  not  merely  for  Ireland 
but  for  England,  that  the  term  de- 
mocracy covered  something  wider  than 
manual  labor,  and  that  it  would  be  time 
to  talk  abo',t  disarmament  when  we 
could  talk  about  dispensing  with  the 
police,  was  loudly  cheered.  So  was  Mr. 
Handle  Ayrton  when  he  got  his  views  of 
*  the  pacifist  crowd,  in  his  own  phrase,  off 
his  chest.  And  when  Mr.  Fisher  White 
told  6nco  more  the  .  appalling  tala  we 
j  have  all  read  of  the  treatment  of  Brit- 
"  fSh  prisoners  in  German  camps  the 
ouse  was  hushed  into  a  deep  and,  you 
light  almost  say,  a  tragic  silence."  A 
pacifist  editor  is  played  by  Lennox 
Pawle.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Journal  returns  after  two  years, 
a  broken  man  from  captivity  in 
Germany,  where,  he  had  seen  his  wound- 
ed son  tortured.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
said  the  play  was  only  a  piece  of  rhet- 
oric. "After  all,  in  the  theatre,  it  is 
human  things  which  touch  the  mind, 
not  opinions,  however*  just,  not  arg"U-  i 
men'.,  however  forcible.  And  it  hap- 
pens unfortunately  that  in  human 
things  the  play  is  lacking.  We  had  elo- 
quent points  of  view,  we  had  bold  cari- 
catures, we  had  passionate  pleading, 
none  the  less  effective  if  it  was  pleading, 
tor  the  most  part,  to  the  convinced,  but 
men  and  women  we  did  not  find." 

"The  Spoiling  of  Wilson,"  a  new  play 
!n  one  act  by  R.  J.  Purcell,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Abbey,  London,  on  Nov. 
13.  Thomas  Costello,  a  clerk,  is  dis- 
missed after  long  service,  for  he  •  is 
6uspec*.ed  of  having  given  away  trade 
secret.,.  He,  thinks  Wilson,  who  in- 
formed against  him.  is  the  traitor. 
Flora,  the  betrothed  of  Wilson,  calls 
on  Costcllo's  wife  and  chatters  about 
her  private  affairs.  'Crissie,  the  house- 
maid, rushes  in  to  tay  that  a  man  has 
been  run  over  outside  the  house  and 
that  the  police  are  lifting  him  in.  Such 
a  convenient  man:  for  he  is  none 
ECber  than  a  messenger  conveying  a  £100 , 
I  bribe  :  rom  the  knave  company  to  the  f 
:  afore.-;  Wilson."  Costello  telephones 
j  for  Sir  Richard,  who  had  dismissed 
I  him,  puts  him  behind  a  screen,  tele- 
I  phone.s  for  Wilson  and  confronts  him 
|  with  the  £100.  Virtue  is  rewarded,  and 
j  Flora,  who  was  pushed  behind  the 
I  screen  earlier,  now  knows  the  character 
j  of  her  lover.  "There  is  not  much  to 
say,  save  that  the  audience  was.  inter- 
.  eated  and  pleased.  It  was  a  relief  to 
{  see  even  a  tolerably  good  play  away 


IHrdwlcl;  Street  Theatre.  Dublin,  Nov. 
18.    Westray,  an*  artist,  finds  everybody 

kind  to  him.    They  must  pity  him  for 
some  calamity  that  approaches.  From 
the  strain  he  loans  his  sight  and  goes  a 
little  mad.  as  his'  father  went  before 
him'.,   Ills  sister  \s  dying  In  tho  house 
I  of  tuberculosis    but  he  must  not  know 
lit,  so  Constance  impersonates  her  and 
does  felsterlv  offices.    Now  Westray  In 
his  sane  days  loved  Constance  passion- 
ately,   lie  pltus  and  sickens  for  want 
8  j  Of  her.  believing  her  dead.  While  she. 

ministering  lo  him,    endures  agonies 
li  When  she  does  tell  him  the.truth.  Wes- 
1  tray,  overjoyed,  dies  In  his  chair.  "Thr 
\\  author  makes   a    fairly  successful  at- 
f\  tempt  for  about  half  of  the  play.  Then 
'"the   repetition   of   'high-brow'   talk,  In 
J  which  even  the  man-servant  of  the  hero 
•  Indulges,  klllsi  the  drama.   ...   It  is 
i!a  play  packed  with  possibilities.  There 
v  is  in  it  proof  again  of  the  'hardness' 
■Ml  and  strength  that  Mr.  O'Hanlon  showed 
SJI  In  'Tomorrow.'    But  it  destroys  Itself 
with  'speeches.'    All  tho  passages  are 


steeped  in  'psychology'  and  'ethics'  until 
It  becomes  merely  a  posoj" 


Noel  Haddon,  John  M.  Troughton  and 


On  the  withdrawal  of  "The  Wonder 
Tales"  at  the  Ambassadors  Mr.  Coch- 1 
ran  has  decided  to  return  to  a  very  old 
Order  of  things,  presenting  a  double  bill 
consisting  of  two  historic  examples  of 
the  transpontine  school  of  the  early  Vic- 
torian period.  These  are  "Sweeney 
Todd,  the  Barber  of  Fleet  Street,  or 
the  String  of  Pearls,"  and  "Maria  Mar- 
tin, or  the  Murder  In  the  Red  Barn." 
The  very  announcement  Is  sufficient  to 
make  the  Pat  Boy  rub  his  hands  In 
grim  delight.  Mr.  Cochran  states  that 
he  has  Deen  moved  to  this  measure  "by 
the  existing  vogue  for  plays  dealing 
with  the  communication  of  the  living 
with  the  dead."  Whether  he  will  be 
able  to  induce  the  present  generation  of 
playgoers  to  accept  these  revivals  in 
ihe  spirit  of  serious  interest  shown  by 
their  ancestors  must  be  left  to  time  to 
show. 

Kipling's  "The  Naulakha"  is  filming 
for  a  special  feature  of  Pathe.  The' 
scenario,  written  by  George  B.  Seitz, 
has  Deen  read  and  approved  by  Kipling. 
The   east   will   include   Doraldina,  the 


Hawaiian  dancer;  Antonio  Moreno. 
Warner  Oland,  Helene  Chadwick  and 
J.  H.  Gilmour. 

Another  announcement  of  moment  to 
those  who  care  for  the  literary  side  of 
the  stage  is  that  made  by  the  Incor- 
porated Stage  Society.   The  society  haa 
in  view  a  performance  of  "Manfred," 
Lord  Byron's  three-act  choral  tragedy, 
which  will  be  given  In  its  entirety,  to- 
gether with  Schumann's  incidental  mu- 
sic,   for   the   rendering  of   which  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham   will   be  responsible. 
"Manfred"    has  a  notable  association 
with  the  stage,  as  it  was  with  this  play 
that  Samuel   Phelps  began   his  seven 
years'  engagement  at  Drury  Lane.  In 
1863  that  historic  theatre  was  under  the 
management  of  Edmund  Falconer  and 
Thomas  Chatterton.    Phelps,  for  seven 
years,   was  the   main   support  of  Old 
Drury.  He  produced  "Manfred"  on  Oct. 
10,  1863.  with  great  artistic  and  financial 
success.    The  play  was  well  cast,  and 
it  enjoyed,  for  those  days,  a  long  run. 
"Manfred."  published  in  1817,  had  been 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  in  1834, 
and  when  Phelps  revived  it  there  were 
many  playgoers  who  remembered,  thn 
Covent  Garden  production.   As  showing 
the  difference  between   the  wants  or 
playgoers  nowadays  and  in  the  "early 
sixties"  of  the  last  century,  it  may  be 
mentioned   that   "Manfred"— which  be- 
1  gan  at  7:45  and  finished  at  10  o'clock- 
was  preceded'  by  Brough  and  Halliday's 
farce,  "My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands," 
and     followed     by    Oxenford's  farce, 
"Beauty    or    the  Beast."— The  Stage. 
Nov.  22.  , 

The  report  of  the  Theatre  Royal. 
Drury  Lane,  for  the  year  ended  June 
30.  shows  that  operations  resulted  jn  a 
loss  of  £5901.  to  meet  which  £5000  has 
been  taken  from  the  reserve  account. 
After  allowing  for  £283  brought  forward, 
a  debit  balance  of  £818  is  carried  for- 
ward. 

It  is  said  that  Lady  Tree  hgs  offered" 
Mr.  Scotti.  the  baritone.  *  the  leading 
part  in  "The  Great  Lover,"  created 
in  this  country  by  Leo  Ditrichstein. 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  had  intended  to 
play  it. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  George  i3  at  the  head  of 
a  matinee  which  will  take  place  at  the 
Shaftesbury,  London',  some  time  in  the 
near  future,  in  aid  of  the  memorial  to 
o'd'ers  of  North  TVa'es  who  have 
fallen  in  the  war.  A  prominent  feature 
^f  the  program  will  be  a  pageant  oi  ttus 
Ancient  Britons,  by  Louis  N.  Parker. 
By  the  aid  of  the  'Welsh  bards.  Cad- 
wallo,  Urien  and  Myrddin.  he  will  sum- 
mon from  the  mystic  past  the  gods  of 
Cambria  and  make  them  indulge  in 
prophetic  speech. 

The  Lambs'  Club.  New  York,  display* 
a  service  flag  with  190  stars. 

"On  the  outer  walls  of  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria Hall  (fie  'Old  Vic')  in  the  Water- 
loo road  will  shortly  be  placed  a  tablet 
recording  the  names  of  actors  and  musi- 
cians who  have  given  their  lives  lo  thei: 
country.  Already  the  list  numbers  130-  - 
mostly  actors.  There  must  be  many 
more,  and  also  a  great  many  musicians, 
not  recorded.  The  promoters  also  hoi-e 
that  the  sons  of  actors  and  musicians 
may  be  included  in  the  list.  Most  of  the 
names  are  those  which  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  columns  of  The  Stage.  But 
■so  many  actors  have  Joined  up  ynder 
their  own  names— more  often  than  not 
j  different  from  their  stage  names— and 
1  have  disappeared  into  the  army,  that  it 


IS  probable  that  mnn\  m  ,v  have :puvtr 
the  grant  sacrifice  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  were  their  comrades 
in  work  before  the  war.  In  order  that  an 
many  names  as  posslhle  may  appear  on 
the  tablet  outside  the  Old  Vic;  we  shall  be 
glad  if  relatives  and  friends  who  think 
a  name  has  been  omitted  from  the  Maui 
appearing  in  The  Stage  will  communi- 
cate with  us.  giving  full  particulars." 

Jnno  Houston,  admired  here  as  ths 
Fotherlngay  In  "Pendennls,"  after  hcine 
leading  woman  In  "The  Old  Country," 
produced  unsuccessfully  by  Mr.  Faver- 
sham.  is  now  playing  with  Margaret 
I  Anglln  in  Philadelphia. 

The  cast  engaged  to  support  Ethel 
I  Barrymore  In  "The  Lady  of  the  Came- 
i  lias*'    includes    Conway    Tearle,  Roso 
Coghlan.     W.i  i. .  i     Rlngham,  Arthur 
Lewis,  Mary  Hampton,  Leonard  Mudle, 
Edith  Campbell  Walker.  Wallace  Ers- 
klno,  Marv  Worth,,  Charles  F.  Coghlan, 
1  Noel  Haddon,  J 
Shirley  Aubert 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler's  songs  "Le 
I  Son  du  Cor."  "La  Cloche  felee"  and 
"Serenade,"  with  viola  and  piano  at- -I 
companlment.  were  sung  by  Helen 
Rootham  in  London  Nov.  13.  The  Dally 
Telegraph  called  them  "beautiful." 
Despite  their  great  worth  these  songs 
are  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  Miss) 
Rootham  is  to  be  congratulated  onl 
bringing  them  forward."  At  the  same 
concert  a  setting  by  Cyril  Rootham  fori 
voice,  string  quartet  and  harp  of  a  songf 
from  the  15th  Idyl  of  Theocritus  wasj 
performed. 

Mr.  Stroesco.  formerly  .of  the  BostorJ 
Opera  Company,  gave  a  recital  in  Lon-^ 
don  on  Nov.  20.  The  Times  said  that  hcj 
puts  a  good  deal  into  a  song.  "Wef 
cannot  say  definitely  that  it  ought  not 
'o  be  there,  because,  although  the  com-] 
poser  may  not  have  Intended  these  ad- 
ditions, he  often  knows  little  about  the) 
possibilities  of  his  own  compositions. 
But  one  has  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Ireland! 
meant  something  much  simpler  by 
'Blind,'  and  perhaps  deeper,  and  that 
Boito  intended  his  'Dai  Campi'  as  a 
quiet  Mozartian  melody,  not  as  a.  rais- 
ing, but  as  a  setting  at'  rest  of  a  de- 
batable point.  Hectic  emotion  was. 
however,  as  much  in  place  in  Chausson's 
'Colobri'  as  was  springtliness  in  Hahn'.; 
'D'une  prison'  and  espiegie.rie  in  Ravel's 
songs  about  'Anne'  throwing  snowball? 
and  playing  the  spinet." 

A  comedy  suite  "To  a  Love-sick  Man- 
nekin,"  for  clarinet  and  piano,  by  Her- 
bert Howells,  was  played  in  London. 
Nov.  8.  "The  blend  of  the  humorous 
and  the  serious  is  particularly  haopy." 

Edwin  Evans  in  a  lecture  on  "Modern 
English  Song"  in  London,  made  the  in- 
evitable distinction  between  songs  and 
ballads.  "His  aim  was  to  show  that 
the  advancement  of  British  song  suf- 
fered from  a  public  which  was  less  in-l 
terested  in  songs  than  in  singers,  and 
from  a  lack  of  the  genuine  literary 
critical  faculty  in  composers  who  had 
not  sufficient  reverence  for  their  own 
language,  and  hardly  recognized  anv 
responsibility  to  their  material."  Among 
the  songs  sung  in  illustration  "Morri 
son's  'The  Lake  of  Innisfill'  was  pre 
eminently  fascinating." 

Priv.  Louis  Pecskai  played  Saine  , 
Saens's  Rondo  Capricioso,  and  by  his; 
rhythmical  treatment  made  it  sound 
quite  a  fine  work.— London  Times. 

Genevjeve  Vix,  soprano  of  the  Paris 
Opera,  made  her  first  apeparance  in  this 
country  at  Chicago  Dec.  1  as  Manon  In 
Massenet's  opera. 

On  Dec.  6  Isidor  Philipp  gave  in  Paris 
the  first  of  three  piano  recitals  of  Amer- 
ican music.  The  program  included  pieces! 
by  Carpenter,  Foote,  MacDowell  and 
Strong. 

"We  cannof;  interfere  with  the  c1  • 
cision  of  the  local  (Islington)  tribune 
in  this  case,"  remarked  the  chairman  cH 
the  Guildhall  section  of  the  London  Ap- 
peal Tribunal  today  to  the  military  rep- 
resentative, who  had  appealed  against 
an  exemption  of  four  months  granted 
to  Mr.  Fred  Bentley.  classified  B  1.  a 
musician  and  composer,  who  said  he 
had  a  delicate  wife  and  four  children. 
He  did  "the  housework  in  the  daytimej 
and  his  professional  work  at  night  afteil 
the  children  had  gone  to  bed.— Pall  Mailf 
Gazette.  I 
A  new  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  bvj 
Gustav  Strobe,  formerly  of  Boston! 
was  performed  in  Baltimore  Nov.  20,  "At 
work  that  Is  colorful  and  strangely  coni 
ccived  as  to  tonal  scheme."  It  wa.f 
played  by  George  F.  Boyle,  pianist,  and 
Joan  C.  van  Hulsteyn.  violinist,  af  ;T 
concert  of  t.ie'Baltimorc  String  Quarto' j 
Over  50  per  cent,  of  the  new  Birminnj 
ham  (Eng.)  orchestra  were  tuained  i:j 
tho  Birmingham  School  of  Music,  which! . 
now  has  more  pupils  than  at  any  tima 
during  tho  preceding  IS  years. 


-i'lllares  .i  MandoIhTf:  Wolff,  Alles  f 
Still;  Atherton,  Mlt  deinen  blauentAugeiif 
RchiHdler,  Maiwunder,  op.  1,  No.  I; 
Kramer,  Green;  Itubner,  Pierrot;  Buz«l-' 
Peeeln.  Sweet  Suffolk  Owl,  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree.  , 

Miss  Tsrpadie  uses  *u  light  voice  skil- 
fully.   Her  control  of  breath  is  secure/ 
'  « r  phrasing  ;ijie.    She  brings  imaglna- 
'  tion,  finesse,  subtlety  to  flic  Interpreta- 
tion of  varied  composers. 

Her  program  was  interesting  and  un- 
conventional. Certain  songs  were  in 
themselves  striking  or  made  appealing 
■  by  reason  of  the  singer's  interpretation. 
I  These  were  Loeffler's  "Les  Paons"  and 
'  Ingallll,"  by  Sibelius;  Caccinl's  "Ama- 
rllli,"  and  "Le  Temps',"  by  Laparra.H 
chiefly  known  In  Boston  by  his  fascinat-  H 
ltig  and  macabre  opera,  "La  Habanera." 
This  composer,  with  nis  American  wife, 
is  now  living  In  New  York. 

Miss  Torpadle,  wiilse  singing  is  par- 
ticularly effective  in  songs  of  a  gentle, 
tender,  pathetic,  fanciful  or  spiritual 
nature.,  should  not  allow  ner  work  to  be 
marred  by 'a  mistaken  abuse  of  mezzo 
voce.  Lie's  "Soft-footed  Snow,"  for  ex- 
^fflP.lpi  was  over-refined  by  her  until  ltB 

II  tasfanoot'y  aiual™e-  and  tMere  were  otherj 
IS"  "  *"  Miniature  tonal  effects 

IJlency  "*  becaUse  of  theIr  '"-( 

■  Paniments.  and  intensified  bv  ™  .hoi 

cocks" with'«Mr'  ILoe",er's  "0»c  pea-lf 
save  n,  Wc-acI -urns.  Miss  iorptuieF 
*o  tLBl?0T'V  l°  lheau0ie"c=  by  adding 


MISS  GRETA  TORPADIE 

GIVES  SONG  RECITAL 

Soprano      Pleases      Audience  in 

Jordan  Hall. 

Miss  Greta  Torpadie,  soprano,  gave  a 
recital  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Richard  Epstein  was  the  accom- 
panist. The  program  was  as  follows; 
Handel.  Air  dc  "Rodelinda" ;  Caccini, 
Amarilli;  Bach,  Air  de  "Momus";  S'en- 
hammar,  Meansken,  Af  tens  teaming; 
Sibelius.  Ingalill;  L4e,  Sne;  Grieg,  God 
Morgen;  Laparra,  Le  Temps,  Propos 
d'Avril;  Gevaert,  Le  Sommeil  de  l'Enfant 
Jesus;  Loeffler,  Les  Paons;  Saint-Saens,  | 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Simday — Symphony  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.  Halifax 
benefit  concert.  Boston  symphony  Orchestra. 
Dr.  Muck,  conductor;  Mme.  Melbu;  .Mr. 
Krelsler.    Sf*  apecial  notice. 

Tuesday— StelDert  Hall,  3  P.  -  M.  Yolande 
Mero,  valse  intermezzo;  Dolinanyl,  Rhapsodic 
organ  concerto:  Schumann,  DavldsUnendler - 
taenzc;  Debussy,  Jardins  sous  la  pluie.  Clair 
dc  lunc;  Rachmaninoff,  serenade;  Mcrkler- 
Muro,  rnlBe  Intermezzo;  Dohnanyl.  rhapsodic 
in  C  minor;  Liszt,  Liebestruum,  polonaitte  Id 
E-flat  major.    The  proceeds  will  lie  given  tp 

■  the  fijni>  for  the  Halifas  survivors.  > 

Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Song  recital  ol 
Laura  Littlefleld.  soprano;  Mrs.  Fltte,  ac- 
companist. Messager.  PaRtourella  from  "I^av 
Basoche ":  Kopartz,  Li  Route,'  Sous  Bols; 
Dupont,  Chanson  des  Moiscrfes;  Poldowski, 
Kuet  de  Neige,  serenade,  Colombine:  Schnei- 
der, The  Cave;  Spalding,  Come  hither,  lyt- 
tel  childe:  Homer.  The  Bjirnies  Cuddle 
Doon;  Fiske,  The  Bird,  Reve  dn  Midi;  Endl- 
cott,  Her  Songs.  To  a  Dancer;  Massenet, 
Chanson  d'Avignon  from  "Grlselidis" ;  Cha- 
brier,  Villanelle  des  petlts  canards;  Ebell, 
Voieil  des  rruits;  Koeehlin,  Le  The;  VuiPer- 
moz,  .Tardin  d' Amour;  Pierne,  Hymne 
d'Amour. 

Friday— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Ninth 
Symphony  concert  (A).  Dr.  Muck,  conduc- 
tor.   See  special  notice. 

Saturday — Symphony  Hall 
Symphony  concert  (B). 

■  tor.    See  special  notice. 
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CONCERT  FOR 
HALIFAX  RELIEF 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

A  relief  concert  for  the  benefit  of  suf-I 
Jprers  by  the  catastrophe  at  Halifax!! 
was  given  in  Symphony  Hall  'yesterday 
i  afternoon.  The  hall  was  crowded.  The  I 
•  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muckf 
conductor,  Mme.  Melba  and  Fritz  Kreis-fJ 
ler.  all  gave  their  services.  Maj.  Henry  B 
3l.  Higginson  gave  the  use  of  Symphony  U 
Hall 

>f  The  program  was  as  follows:  Sulli-B 
fjjvan,  overture,   "In  Memoriam";  Men- 1 

delssohn.  Violin  Concerto   (Mr.  Kreis- 
ijjler);  Dupare,  "Phidyle,"  song  with  or- W 
"hestra  (Mme.  Melba);  Rimsky-Korsa-  K 
Scoff,  "Scheherazade."  gymphonic  Suite;  I) 
Jsongs  with  piano:  Chausson.  "Le  Temps  M 
3es  Lilacs."  '  L,es  Papillons";  Bemberg,  n 
"Les  Anges  Pleurent"  (Mme.  Melba);  I 
violin  pieces  with  piano:  Pugnani,  Prel-  yi 
ude  and  Allegro;  Mozart.  Rondo  in  G» 
major.    Frank  St.  Leger  accompanied  N? 
Mme.  Melba;  Carl  Lamson,  Mr.  Kreis- 1 
ler. 

I  Sullivan's  overture  was  played,  not  cnPj 
laccount  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  which  is  m' 
very  slight — although  an  enthusiastic L'i 
biographer.  H.  Saxe  Wyndham.  char- Hi 
jacterizes  it  as  "glorious"  also  "a  work  I 
! of  genius,"    but  because  a  memorial  fg 

composition    by    an    Irish-Englishman  I 
■  seemed  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Sul-  M 
,  livan  wrote  the  overture  in  memory  of  tjS 
l  his  father,  Thomas  Sullivan,  a  band-  B 
master  at  Sandhurst,  and  professor  of  Hj 
the  Brass  Bass  Instruments  at  KnellerlH 
Hall,  who  died  in  1866.    It  was  per-  ■ 
formed  at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  that  MB 
year.    In  lsT9  Sullivan  came  tb  Boston H 
and  conducted  his  "Prodigal  Son."  at  al 
Handel  and  Haydn  concert  (Nov.  23).  MJ 
The  overture  was  then  played  under  hisK 
■direction.    This  was  the  first  appear- 1 
tance  in  the  United  States  of  a  composer KJ3 
whose  fame  will  rest  on  a 'number  of  HI 
■delightful    operettas.      Rimsky-Korsa-  H 
feoffs  suite  is  familiar  to  all  through Hj 
Jperformance.s  in  concert  halls  and  by  itsN 
(perversion   for   the   ballet  first  madeH 
known  to  u.<  by  Gertrude  Hoffmann  at 
Nthe  Shubert  Theatre  in  February.  1912,!., 
land  later  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Uusseh 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  in  January. 
February  and  November,  1916.  FreguentK  > 
repetitions  do  not  tarnish  the  gorgeous-p 
n»ss  of  this  music  or  break  lis  spell. 


Ielv<  ■ 


Nor  is  there  an  al 


and  "amigo.' 


rds ' 


>een  corrupted  by  the  cowboys, 
spt  in  the  music  that  paints  the  seas|P  p  ..    "chaparreras"    to    chaps,  "mes- 
irough  which  Sinbad  sniiedoand  thel  tenA"    to   mustang,   '•caballerango"  to 
lipwreck  off  the  magnetic  mountain,  .^orsc  WTangler,  etc.  Hoosegow  furnishes 
Kalandar  tells  his  story,  but  which.  an  analogy,  as  the  Spanish  word  "jus- 
ie  of  the  three  that  met  with  strange  g-ado."  dclined  as  a  tribunal  or  court" 
land  perilous  adventures?   Who  were  the  0f  justice,   is  pronounced   without  the 
koung  prince  and  the  young  princess  ..,)'•    by    the   average    Mexican  (whose 
lihat  the  composer  had  in  mind?  Were  cacocpy  id   the    principal   part  of  bis. 
(they    Kamar    al-Zaman    and    Bridur?  Spanish)  to  Rive  a  combination  described 
timsky-Korsakoff  smiles  and  answers:!  perfectly  by  the  word  you  ask  about. 
'They  are  in  the  book  of  tales  and  in,     \\re  take  jt  inat  in  this  case  the  Jour- 
Imy  music.    There  are  so  many  princes' nai  Miner  i-cf.-rred  to  the  courts  and 
land  princesses  in  'The  Thousand  Nights  prison'  in  general,  but  why  not  have  so 
and  a  Night.'  "  stated  in  English? 


rhethc 


the 


te  questioner  did 


Mme.  Melba  sang  "Phidyle."  a  song 
by  Henri  Duparc.  music  to  Leconte  de 
Llsle's  poem.  Duparc,  asked  when  it 
was  composed,  answered  that  he  could 
not  give  the  exact  date:  that  all  his 
songs  were  written  before  1885.  for  since 
then  his  poor  health  has  forbidden  com- 
position. Surely  Duparc  is  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  greatest  of  modern 
song  writers,  although  his  songs  arc 
few  in  numter.  This  may  account  in 
a  measure  for  their  excellence.  Duparc 
orch'.-traed  the  accompaniment  ot 
♦'Phidyle,"  "Chanson  triste."  "Invita 
.lion  au  Voyage,"  "La  Vague  et  la 
*ocht."    De  they  gain  by  the  transfer- 


TROPICAL  TRAMP. 


Cambridge. 


!n  re  "Sack." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Nooks  and  Corners  of  English  Life, 
by  John  Timbs. 

"London,  1867,"  page  251-252. 

"Corporation  Accounts  of  Congleton 
co.  Cest 

1619  "A  banquet  bestowed  on  Sir  Jon 
Savage,  being  a  gallon,  of  sack  and  a 
sugar  loaf,  5s." 

1855....  on  Sir  F.  G.  Moon  Bt 

Bowls  of  sack  •*  "two-handled  flagons' 
•  •  "count  cakes"  •  •  gtnger-bread,  etc. 
"The  brewage  of  the  sack  was  en- 


„ 


lenc  of  the  accompaniment  from  lne  trusted  to  Joseph  Sperattl.  who  boasts 
lplano  to  the  orchestra?  compose™^  he  alone  possesses  the  true  receipt" 
lhave  lot  always  been  fortunate  wltn    Sounda  like  Zabbaglione! '. 


experiment.  Hugo  Wolfs  'Er 
is  more  effective  when  it  is  sung 
piano  accompaniment.  It  is  an 
luestion  whether  songs  of  Shubert 
been  improved  b/  the  labors  or 
.iszt  Mottl  and  others.  But  there  can 
e  only  on"  answer  to  the  question  in 
he  case  of  "Phidyle":  the  Instrumen- 
ation  is  exquisite  in  its  delicate  sup- 


Ithls 
I 

|with 

Dpen 

I 

|Lis> 


Two-handled  flagons"  ?  Caudle- 
cups?  Z.  Y.  X.  I 
Boston. 

What  are  "count  cakes"?  The  great! 
Oxford  Dictionary  fails  us.  but  we  And  al 
description  of  them  in  Wright's  "Eng-B 
Ush  Dialect  pictiona'ry." 

"Count  Cakes,  Cheshire.  •  Three  cor- 1 
nercd  cakes,  peculiar  to  Congleton, 


wno  were  tne  governing  oody  unof  r  m< 
charter  of  James  I.  By  others  they  arc 
supposed  to  symbolize  the  Trinity." 


rt  and  embroidery  of  the  melody,  its  at  ,h   corpOrati0I1  njeetlnga/A  raisin  is 
ne  poetic  feeling.    There  Is  no  supor-  laaertga  ^  each  corner  fit  the  cake, 
lulty  of  invention.    The  various  insti  u-  —-—^j^WMnJ 
nents  in  their  allotted  say  speak  sig-   TheBe  raisins  arc  supposed  by  some  to 
ilficantly.  .  .  .    |  represent  the  mayor  anil  two  justice-: 

Singer,  violinist  and  orchestra  vied  In 
irt    Mme.  Melba,  sang  charmingly.  Mr. 
ICl-eJ  ler  plavcd  the  hackneyed  concerto 
las  though   it   were  a  new  and  fresh 
IWork.    mil    turning    the    Andante  into 
italism:  playing  the  Finale  with 
nritv  and  iii  the  spirit  of  Men- 
ion  iightness  and  grace.  The  or- 
iaye  a 'magnificent  performance 
ky-KorsakofTs  Suit*.    Long  as 
'ram  was  there  were  additions 
Ito  it  )>v  the  soloists. 

I   The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
I    v      several  concerts  for  the  benefit  of 
la  cltv  or  a  'fellow-member.    The  two 
I conspicuous  concerts  of  this  nature  were 
I  the   ono   for   the  benefit   of   the  San 
Fran.-isco    fund.    April   2J.    1906.  when 
Mr  •  '..•rlcke  conducted  and  Mme.  Bam- 
ron'  was  the  pianist;  the  other  for  the 
hcl.—i  relief  fund,  April  27.  1908.  when 
Muck  conducted  :uid  Harold  Bader 
vas  the  pianist. 

These  concerts  were  In  time  of  peace. 
|The  concert  of  yesterday  will  be  still 
■  ;        memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
(orchestra,  not  only  because  of  its  ex- 
raordinary  nature  and  Its  pecuniary 
access,  but  because  it  showed  that  the 
Ibllhest   humanity    knows   no  national 
!.  no  political  differences.  They 
leered  their  services  gave  gen- 
a  sorely  afflicted  town.  They 
d  the  great  audience  also  gav 


[    We  have  received  a  letter  from  "Roger 
caIh!™'     nu  rormcr  contributor  to  this* 
olumii.  who  Is  now  an  officer  of  the 
.nited    States    army     somewhere  In 
i'  ranee. 

"I  Invited  Frank  Sfbley  to  come  to  my 
uainlet  several  miles  nway  and.  with  ap- 1 
propriate  ceremony,  open  and  depletes  ' 
can  of  Pittsburgh  beans  'ex  67  unum. 
•  ii  ^u*lnes*  01  «n  urgent  nature  re- 
ni,n  to  Paris,  and  the    can  of 
omato-sauced     Pittsburgh     fabricated  m 
legumea  remains  untouched  until  more  ' 
inspieioiis  times.  They  arc  in  my  hav- 
er«aok  where  I  put  them  ns  an  emer-j« 
ioney  i-atlon  against  lean  times.  Beans 
nred  an   appropriate  environment  like 
larrow  doors  and  winding  streets  with 
i   coffee  breeze'  or  a  tang  of  salt  air. 
an  any  o:  your  contributors  recall  the 
"'■"J8  tnn,1  Pies)  served  en  the  counter 
it  the  'Hole  in  the  Wall,'  which  dls.ip- 
>earcd  when  the  Old  South  office  build- ■ 
ing  was  erected?    We  hear  of  tobacco 
runds.  Bed  Cms,  funds,  anfl  so  forth, 
hut  has  any  rund  been  started  to  pro- 
vide- the  necessities  for  bean  caters1"' 


Oinglchole. 
As  the  Wprld  Wags: 

The  disquisitions  In  your  column  upon 
the  word  "dingle"  remind  me  of  the 
fact  that  Dinglehole  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  impressive  topographical 
features  of  the  town  of  Mllils,  Mass. 
The  spot  Is  of  gloomy,  weird  and  fear- 
some aspect,  and  enjoys  considerable 
local  celebrity  as  a  natural  curiosity. 
Dinglehole  is  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
railroad  station  'In  Millis  village.  The 
following  description  of  it  is.  on  pages 
13-14  of  Rev.  E.  O.  Jameson's  History 
of  Medway.  Mass.,  of  which  town  what 
Is  now  Millis  was  a  part  till  1885:  "In 
the  olden  time  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  rendezvous  of  witches  and  the  Evil 
One,  the  place  where  Satan  met  with 
bis  disciples,  who  there  pledged  them 
selves  to  his  service.  Unearthly  sounds 
were  heard,  and  strange  lights  were 
seen  glancing  about  in  this  uncann 
place.  A  mi!  pine  tree,  with  its  top- 
most branches  strangely  woven  and 
twisted  together  into  -ft  fantastic  crown, 
was  supposed  to  mark  the  trysling- 
place.  This  Dinglehole  Is  like  a  largo 
pit,  with  black,  stagnant  water  of  un- 
certain depth  at  tbe  bottom— a  scary 
place,  and  famous  In  the  legends  of  the 
neighborhood  on  account  of  the  many 
curious  Incidents  and  marvelous  advent- 
ures which  have  happened  there.  It  is 
reported  that  In  the  early  days  many 
strange  apparitions  were  •  seen  and  [H 
noises  heard  In  and  about  Dinglehole.  to  ') 
the  great  annoyance  and  disquietude  of  j] 
the  good  people  of  Boggastow  in  their 
lawful  callings  and  accustomed  n  voca- 
tions. Dinglehole.  In  its  form,  is  thought 
very  much  to  resemble  a  goose- yoke, 
but  Its  name  Is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  dingllng  or  tinkling  of  a  bell, 
which  was  frequently  heard  there  on 
dark,  misty  summer  evenings,  and  by 
the  neighboring  inhabitants  supposed 
to  be  rung  by  the  hobgoblins  of  the 
and  thence  called  the  'spirits 
SUBURBANITE. 

line. 


moking  should   bo  per- 
mitted between  courses,   or  with  and 
after  coffee.    Wo  are  aware  that  many 
persons,  malo  and  female,  young  and 
old.  smoke  cigarettes  between  courses.') 
We  do  not  approve,  unless  the  dinner  Is 
unfit  to  eat.    If  the  victuals  are  good.' 
why  blunt  the  palate?  To  smoke  a  pipe: 
between  courses  is  not  to  be  recom-  I 
mended,  first  of  all  because  there  can-  • 
not  be  full  enjoyment  of  the  pipe.  Y«g 
Dr.  Verifier  (1650).  mentioned  the  custom 
of  taking  tobacco  "at  meales  between 
the  eating." 

Jorevin   de   Rochefojt's    "Travels  In] 
England"  were  published  in  1672.  He 
had  mucl>  to  say  about  English  family 
life.    "The  supper  being  finished.  theyE 
set  on  the  table  half  a  dozen  pipes  and  M 
a  packet  of  tobacco  for  smoking,  which  I 
is  a  general  custom,  as  well  among " 
women  as  men.    .    .    .    It  is  a  custom  ij 
in  England  that  when  the  children  went  I 
to'  school  they  carried  in  their  satchel  |] 
with  their   books  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  I 
which  their  mother  took  care  to  fill  1 
early  in  the  morning,  it  serving  them  i 
instead  of  a  breakfast ;  and  that  at  the  Jf 
accustomed  hour  every  one  laid  aside  ■ 
jhis  book,  to  light  his  pipe,  the  master 
smoking  with  them,  and  teaching  them - 
J  how  to  hold  their  pipes  and  draw  in  the  ■ 
I  tobacco.    ...    I  have  known  several  I 
j  who,  not  content  to  smoke  in  the  day,  1 
jwent  to  bed  with  their  pipes  in  their  f 
I  mouths ;  others  who  have  risen  in  the  If 
j  night  to  light  their  pipes." 
I    A  pipe  at  breakfast,  that  is,  immedi-  K 
I  ately    after    breakfast,    especially    on  n. 
|  Sujiday  morning,  reconciles  one  to  this  % 
life   that   is   so  daily.     The  excellent 
Archbishop  Sancroft  used  to  take  for  ' 
his  breakfast  two  small  dishes  of  coffee) 
and  a  plpo  of  tobacco.   It  would  appear  t' 
from,  a  riassage  in  Dr.  Venner's  "Vlai' 
Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam"  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  smoke 
was  not  emitted  from  the  mouth.    He  •> 
mentions  "a  .twofold  manner  of  taking 
tobacco.   .   .  .  The   first   is  tbe   de-  h 
talnlng  of  the  fume  only  in  the  mouth  1 
and   thrusting   it   forth   again   at  the* 
nostrils.   .   .    .  The  other  is  receiving  i 
it  into  the  stomach  and  lungs,  for  con- £ 
sumlng  and  deturhlng  of  crudities  and  j! 
windlnesse   that  shall  offend  in   those  j 
parts." 

In   boyhood  days  we  wondered  at  a  A 
man  in  our  village — parents  looked  ati" 
him   skew-eyed    for  'he   wore  a   white v 
plug. with  a  weed  around  it.  fancy  waist- 
coats and  a  ease  of  ivory  toothpicks  , 
•erred   as  a   watch-eharin — who  could 
emit  smoke  from  his  nose,  also  his  ears. 
We    tried    the   ex|»-riiiient    later  with 
iWeelfern  and  rattan,  but  In  \ain.'  We 
eould  not  blow  rings,  nor  could  we  spit 
through  our  teeth,  projecting  a  fine  fan- 
like spray  ;   and   an   we  could  neither 
skate  nor  swim,  as  we  were  always  "It" ' 
at    duck    or   yard-sheep-run,   we  were 
held  In  low  esteem  by  our  school-fel- 
lows. 

We  see  no  reason  why  Jones  should  . 
not  smoke  a  pipe  after  dinner  at  home — 
w|Hi  the  permission  of  Madam  Jones  and 
Miss  Hustacia— ati  clubs,  at  stag  dinners. 
We  prefer  a  T.  D.  to  any  other. 

Here  Is  a  question  for  amateurs  of  ^ 
pipes.  Face,  in  Ben  Jonson's  "AIoIMBhB 
1st."  commends  Abel  Drugger  for  fnr-Hj 
nlshing  him  good  tobacco  not  sophist!-' 
cnled  witli  sack-lees,  oil,  nor  washed  inl 
mutcadel  and  grains,  nor  buried  IntJ 
gravel,  nor  wrapped  up  in  greasy  - 
leather: 
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Poor  Ruskln. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  good 
English  and  otherwise,  cast  a  look  on 
his  sentence  from  one  of  Ruskin's  let- 
ers.  quoted  In  the  Christmas  Scrlbner-s 
inge  .13:  "I  .  .  .  found  your  nice 
hree  sheet  letter  laying  on  the  table 
esldo  the  dear  woodftrc."  I've  always 
5en,  ,  as  a  s0l""c°  of  English 
ndenied.  Must  I  give  him  up.  I  flna 
s  anclher.  excellent  reason  fir  not 
a  rtear"  man's  le*ter-  unless  ho 
i  r.  p^red  them  publ'catl...i 
  W  E.  K. 

"Hoosegow." 

•  the  World  Wags : 

In  your  issue  of  Dec.  Sth  you  ask  for 
i  explanation  .*f  iho  origin  of  "hoose- 
pw."    After  living  some  time  In  Spah- 
h-spoaklng  countries  most  Americans 
Edd  a  few  Spanish  words  to  their  routine 
English  vocabulary;  this,  to  a  lesser  ex 
tent.  Is  also  true  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States   due  to  eni> 
taet    with    Mexicans,   anil  'evervnn* 
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There  is  no  traae,  no  employment,  no 
social  observance,  without  its  peculiar 
etiquette.  There  may  be  no  printed 
"Etiquette  of  the  Bar-room."  but  there 
are  traditions  that  are  rigorously  ob- 
|  served.  There  are  rules  of  oonduct  for 
users  of  tobacco.  A  western  newspaper, 
the  Independence  Examiner,  warns  its 
readers  that  it  is  no  longer  ■  considered 
proper  among'  "our  best  people"  to 
bite  a  chew  of  tobacco  off  a  borrowed 
plug.  "She  writer,  quoted  by  the  Kansas 
City  Times,  gives  these  directions: 
"When  a  friend  hands  you  his  chewing 
tobacco  In  these  days  of  germs  and 
rheumatism  the  correct  procedure  is  to 
grasp  the  plug  firmly  by  the  small  end 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.  Then  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  carefully 
twist  off  one  corner  a  piece  large  enough 
to  make  a  Comfortable  chew  and  hand 
the  larger  piece  back  to  the  owner."  . 

This  reminds  us  that  the  question  was 
recently  raised  In  the  Herald  and  Jour- 
nal whether  a  pipe  should  .be  smoked 


Lady  Duff-Gordon  appcarei  in  -person 
for  a  few  minutes  dining  the  prologue, 
and  spoke  apologetically  of  the  after- 
noon performance  ami  had  a  few  words 
to  .-ray  for  her  interest  in  the  perfoTm- 
ini:c— th</  raising  of  funds  for  the  un- 
fortunates of  the  Jc\astated  regions  of 
France. 

As  a  fashion  show  the  act  is  indeed  a 
bewildering  one.  The  mannequins  em- 
ployed are  of  the  willowy  type  and 
linany  are  not  without  charm. 

Few  of  the  gowns  appeal  m  their  sim- 
plicity. Many  arc  bizarre,  wildly  in- 
congruous, and  not  a  few  have  as  a  mo- 
tive the  war  in  underlying  scheme.  They 
"are  all  worn  with  an  elegance,  an 
authority,  that  sets  them  off  in  no 
uncertain  fashion. 

Phyllis  Francatelli  was  seen  as 
Fleuretto.  and  the  assisting  manne- 
quins were  Miles.  I'inazarde.  Hildred. 
Claire.  DeLys,  Mauricotte.  Jean  Corj- 
sande.  Anangaraga,  Sovia-Moria,  Bonita, 
Isrult  and  Majanah. 

Other  acts  were  Median's  celebrated 
leaping  canines,  one  of  the  best  per- 
forming dog  acts  in  vaudeville:  Joe 
Morris  and  Flossie  Campbell,  in  an 
aviation  sketch:  Kaufman  brothers,  in 
a  burnt-cork  act:  Nat  Nazarro  and 
company,  in  an  excellent  acrobatic  act, 
In  which  they  combined  some'delightfnl 
comedy;  Bertie  Beaumontc  and  Jack 
Arnold,  in  a.  military  sketch;  Jennie 
Middleton.  fiddler,  and  the  Darraa 
brothers  in  an  act  on  the  flying  trapeze. 


See 


When  Cn.  Pomp* lus,  Marcus  Cicero  (saith 
Plutarch)  and  many  noble  men  in  the  sum- 
mer came  to  see  Lucullus,  at  supper  Pom- 
peius  Jested  with  him,  that  it  was  an  ele- 
gant and  pleasant  village,  full  of  windows, 
galleries  and  all  offices  fit  for  a  summor 
house;  but  In  his  judgment  very  unfit  for 
winter:    I.ucullus   made   answer  that  the 
{lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a  crane,  that 
fciiangeth  her  country  with  the  season;  he 
j  had  other  houses  furnished  and  built  for 
{that  purpose,  all  out  as  commodious  as  this, 
j  So   Tully   had   his  Tusculan.   pllnlus  his 
1  Lauretan   villa,    and  every  gentleman  of 
I  any  fashion  In  our  times  hath  the  like.  1 


But  keeps  It  In  fine  Illy  pots,  that  open'd. 
Smell    like   conserve   of   roses,   or   French  ■ 

beans. 

He  has  his  mail*  block,  hia  Kilter  tongs. 
Winchester  pipes,  and  fire  of  .lunlper. 

.What  was  a  Winchester  pipe?    It  was 
thought  that  a  coal  of  juniper,  if  covered  ' 
over  with  its  own  ashes,  would  retain  lis 
fire  for  a  year.    In  another  comedy  of 
Jonson's  a.  pipe  la  described  as  bearing: 
"the  true  form  of  a  woodcock's  head." 

Pipe  smoking  In  t)v»  street  is  only  fori 
day  laborers  at  work  with  shovel  or 
pick  axe.  A  voting  man  going  to  his  1 
office  In  winter  or  summer  »ith  a  pipe  |  JB 
in  his  mouth  is  not  a  pleasant  object:  heljjH 
is  self-conscious:  he  seems  awkward.  jj 
uncomfortable.  The  fact  that  he  thinks  |  { 
he  is  doing  the  correct  thing  does  not  |  ( 
console  us. 

MODELS  PARADE 
ATB. RKEITHS 

I.ad.v    DiAf-ljnr.lon  In  her  pantomimic  1 
musical     fashion     revue.      "Fb  urette's  , 
Dream  at  f'eronne,"  is  the  chief  feature  : 
of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  litis  I 
Week.    I.ast  evening  there  was  a  fair 
si/.rd  audience. 
Tiie  set  was  a  disappointment  from  5 
iheiitricol  standpoint,  for  tl;e<picce.  ' 
nothing  tupre  or  less   than   a  fashion  ' 
parade  that  takes  in  the  entire  ward-  ,j 
!,  would  he  much  more  interesting  '■ 
were  she  to  eliminate  the  feeble  attempt  « 
at  u  story.    The  first  scene  depicting  , 
the  dreunf  of  (Pieurette  in   the  cellar      f  As  the  Wi 
dining  -the   bombardment   of  I'eronne 


Archltecturitis. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Architecture  became  Vhis  ruling  pas- 
sion ...  he  caused  to  be  erected  a 
stately  mansion,  which  he  at  first  in- 
tended to  be  a  model  of  purest  slmpll-  | 
city,  but  his  taste  luxuriating  as  the 
work  went  on,  he  relieved  the  severity; 
of  the  Gothic  pillars,  which  supported 
the  piazza,  with  Its  richest  Corinthian 
entablatures,  and  added  many  fantastic 
devices  of  his  own  to  crown  the  syra- .' 
metrical  arch  of  tho  windows,  which  de- 
Bcended  to  the  floor  In  front,  and  opened 
into  a  yard,  whose  velvet  green  was 
beautifully    contrasted    by    flights  of 
I  white    marble    steps.   .  .  .  But  .  .  . 

he  had  studied  architecture  more  deeply 
I  than  economy,  and  was  confounded 
I  when  he  found  his  purse  was  not  as 
inexhaustible  as  was  his  genius.  The 
I  workmen  became  Importunate,  creditors 
j  clantbrous:  he  heard  his  taste  ridiculed, 
j  his  madness  condemned;  ruin  glared  him 
I  in  the  face,  and  unable  to  sustain  all 
I  these  accumulated  horrors,  the  reason, 
j  whose  suggestions  he  had  slighted,  ut- 
I  terly  forsook  him.  He  became  a  brain- 
J  stricken  wandered  m'd  the  shade  of  the 
I  valley,  and  fled  from  the  companionship 
I  of  men,  to  hold  fellowship  with  the 
I  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the 
9  nlr.  while  the  monument  he  had  built  in 
J  his  pride  became  famous  in  the  sur- 
I  rounding  country  by  the  name  of 
I  'Lovell's  Folly.'  derived  from  its  unfor- 
I  tunate  owner."— Caroline  Lee  Hentz: 
I  "Lovell's  Folly"  (Cincinnati  18S8),  chap- 

"Faulkner's  Folly  was  the  realized 
I  dream  of  the  architect  who  had  been 
its.  original  owner.  It  was  a  perfect 
example  of  the  type  known  in  England 
as  Georgian  and  in  our  own  country  as 
Colonial,  a  style  inspired  by  the  Italian 
disciples  of  Pulladio,  and  as  developed 
by  Inlgo  Jones  and  Christopher  Wren, 
it  i.ad  seemed  to  James  Faulkner  to 
possess  the  joint  qualities  of  comfort 
and  dignity  that  made  it  ideal  for  a 
home.  The  house  was  enormous,  the 
|  rooms  perfectly  proportioned,  and  the 
staircase  had  been  the  architect's  joy 
and  ■  delight.  It  showed  the  wooden  i 
wainscoting,  which  was  handed  down 
from  the  Jacobeans;  broad,  deep  steps 
with  low  risers,  large,  square  landings, 
newels  with  mitred  tops  and  rather 
pfein  balusters.  But  tho  carved  wood 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  plans,  the 
great  problems  of  lighting,  the  neces- 
sity for  columned  galleries  and  long, 
arched  and  recessed  windows,  together 
with  the  stupendous  outlay  for  appro- 
priate grounds  and  gardens,  overtaxed 
the  available  funds,  and  Faulkner's 
Folly,  in  little  more  than  two  years 
after  its  completion,  was  sold  for  less 
than  its  intrinsic  value. 

"James  Faulkner  died,  some  said  of 
a  broken  heart"  .  .  .  —Carolyn  Wells: 
"Faulkner's  Folly"  fNew  York,  1917),' 
chapter  I.  J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 

Lancaster. 


Kimono  and  Buttont. 

Id  Wags: 

(who  has  Abou  I 


I  h*M  by  on  obi.  la  the  secern 
convicts  as  well  as  corpses  hav 
MPVkA  from  right  to  left. 

S.  B.  W. 
ortun.uely  we  know  little  or  noth 

k  iti  VC  ,"'or,,,cu'  ^'■V  *"  "obi" 
brightly  colored  sash  worn  aboir 
»lst  But  what  whs  used  for  r 
BP  oU  times?  We  read  that  a  I 
•inning  of  n,e  Tokugiiwa  era  the 
EfBftB'\,  •'■borate  form  was  "a 
IBk  cord  looped  behind  and  hang- 
most  In  (he  heels.1  Ed. 

|PIANO  RECITAL  BY 

MME.JOLANDE  MERO 

[Remarkable  Performance  of  Con- 
certo by  Bach. 
Km*,  Yolande  Mero  gave  a  plane  re- 
[ci-.al  ut  Stofnert  Hall  yesterday  after- 
ill  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in 
Halifax  catastrophe.  The  program 
M  follows:  Bach,  concerto  for 
Schumann.  Davldsbuendlertaenze; 
y.  (-'lair  de  Lupe.  Jardln  sous  la 
derkler,  Valse  Intermezzo;  Rach- 
tt.  Serenade;  Liszt,  Llebestraum; 
Ise  in  E-flat  major. 
Pianist  began  with  an  extraordi- 
erformanee  of  Stradul's  arrange- 
of  Bach's  concerto  for  organ, 
music  arranged  for  the  piano  Is 
satisfactory.  The  player  Is 
&  to  sacrifice  tonal  beauty  for 
There  are  heroic  efforts  to 
create  the  illusion  of  the  Instrument  for 
w  hich  the  work  was  written.  Mme. 
Mero,  however,  at  once  established  a 
sonority  and  depth  of  tone  seldom 
heard  and  which  was  sustained  with 
J.lose  effects  throughout  the  entire 
jsitjon. 

tone,  warm,  rich,  vivid,  brilliant, 
in  fact,  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
J  her  playing,  while  she  is  otherwise 
■gifted  with  a  substantial  technic  and  u 

■  keen  sense  of  rhythm.  The  spontaneous 

■  and  emotional  quality  of  her  playing 
n  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  hearer. 

She  is  always  Interesting  and  there  Is 
I  no  desire  to  leave  the  hall  before  the 
[  conclusion  of  the  program. 

She  was  a  pleasing  interpreter  ol 
■  the  Davidsbueadlertaenze.  with  thelt 
kaleidoscopic  moods,  and  In  these  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  her  to  display 
variety  In  touch  and  color.  Rachman- 
inoff's charming  serenade  and  Liszt's 
pieces  were  brilliantly  played,  while  an 
"udience  lacking  in  discrimination  in- 
nted  upon  a  repetition  of  Merkler'e 
y  Valse  Intermezzo,  the  latest  dis- 
dslted  work  on  the  program, 
i*.  Mero  will  give  another  recital  ir 


-A-.    _  O    '     /    /   9  I        1  ■  ,  1  ""   to  °11H-  wiktr  in,;  loud 

—L  ■         r  '       '      .      !  nrm.   J"    ""'   »"i»ndji.    th'  embattled 

'  and  Queries  has  for  some  time  n°,l,H«'older  will,  as  usual,  light  out  by 
ubllshed  In  London  monthly  in-  1     ,  'sl  ""in*1""-,  with  the  bird  cage, 

■>t  weekly,  but  the  curiosity  ofl  j!" «!•<•  coffee  grinder  firm.; 
ners  is  still  keen  and  In  some       ,,    !"C1U  '*'  :'  '■ '  u"  -other,  having  slippers 

a  foolish  as  ever;  foolish  In  theiB  ,  ,hl"h|'  ,l>  men-ion  of  the  fear-i 
'  v.--.  uradKrlnd  and  his  hlghh  ""'  "amos  thero.4 

ablo  family.  »   *uvrs.    I  e^nle  do  strange  things  under! 

Miss    Louise   Imogene   GutnevH  ^X'if  *  ,,n,slance8- 
to  know   if.-Hab"   in   former!  ' '  V  I'TA  IN  BRASSBOUND. 


er." 


>■'  I  '1  life, I  in 

H.'J.  U. 


of 


We  ihnn-orl  your  note  to  Mr.  Johnson 


CONCERT  TONIGHT  FOR 
ARMENIAN  RELIEF  FUND 

3lx  hundred  members  of  the  famoui 
stival  chorus"  will  group  themselve 
und  the  Parkman  bandstand  on  th» 
imon  this  evening  and  present  fron 
10  o'clock  a  community  sing  o 
istmas  carols,  under  the  direction  o. 
t.  H.  Augustine  Smith  of  Bostor 
Iversity.  Then,  led  by  a  group  oi 
ian  shepherds  in  costume,  ?they  wil 
ceed  to  Tremont  Temple  to  give  « 
iceit  in  behalf  of  the  Armenian 
Ian  relief  fund. 

parade  will  be  illuminated  wl_ 
fhts  and  headed  by  a  tableau  o 
gi.  who  will  be  depicted  as  fol 
_  lowing  the  sacred  star.    The  concert 
■  which  will  begin  at  7:45  o'clock,  wil. 
lade  a  number  of  ensemble  songs  by 
|r  antiphonal   choirs;   piano,  orgar 
violin  solos,  songs  by  double  quar 
It    will    bo   featured    by  sol 
lime.  Marie  Sevasly,  the  Armeni 


<  ■ 


LITTLEFIELD 


Laura  Littrefield~.  sonrano,  "gave* 
scltai  at  Jordan  Hall  last  evening. 

Fitts  was  1  lie  accompanist.  The 
(resting  program  included  songs  by 
■Messager.  Roparlz.  Dupont,  Poldowski, 
■Schneider.  Mas.-enot,  Kocchlin,  Endicott, 
Icbell  and  others. 

I  The  singer  has  a  pleasing  voice,  fresh, 
jspontaneou".  well  trained.  She  sings 
leasily.  with  intelligence  and  a  certain 
■  authority.  To  few  Americans  is  given 
3 the  art  of  interpreting  French  songs,  of 
.expressing  the  subtle  flavor  of  text  and 
-  music.    Two  of  the  son? s  last  evening, 

those  by  Dupont  and  Chabrier,  were  ex- 
,  quisltely  performed,  here  not  long  ago 
l^y  that  admirable  artist,   Mme.  fovla 

Krijsch.  Ropaitz's  "I.a  Route,"  a  song 
>  of  Infinite  possibilities  demands  a  singer 
[supremely  veiscd  In  the  art  of  creating 

atmosphere  by  the  coloring  of  tone. 
I    On  the  other  hand,  singers  often  be- 
|MOae  com.ronn.: <\c e.  in  their  performance 

Of  songs  !n  English,  and  in  this  respect 
En,  Llttlefleld  triumphs.  The  songs  by 
Btfineider.  Spalding,  Homer.  Fiske  and 
RtKlicott  were  all  sung  eloquently  and 
Jwith  distinction.    In  certain  cases  the 

significance  of  the  text  was  enhanced  by 
Ipse  diction.  Mj.  Endlcotts  effective 
|~To  a  Dancer"  was  repealed.  An  audi* 
junoe  of  good  size  was  heartily  appreci- 
ative. 


I  times  was  ever  used  commonly  aa  . 
■  nickname  for  Edward. 
I    "Several  members  of  tho  Garrick  Olul 
I  would  llko  to  know  when  the  present 
J  evening  dress  for  men  was  introduced 
I  Into  England."    The  wise,  nil-knowing 
I  answer:    '  The  Introduction  Of  black  for 
evening  dress  Is  generally  attributed  to 
j  the  Influence  of  Bulwer  Lytton'a  'Pel- 
f  ham,'  published  In  1S27."  How  this  novel 
was  attacked  for  Its  "snobbery"!  How 
|  misunderstood  it  was,  even  by  Thack 
emy  and  C.ulyle!    Bead  today,  it  is  an 
amusing  satire,   containing  a  deal  of 
WorldU  wisdom. 

The  Rev.  St.  B.  S.  Sladen  wishes  to 
know  the  author  of  this  quotation:  "In 
,an  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  house  I 
throw  my  hat  down  on  tho  hall  table; 
In  a  Queen  Anno  house  I  carefully  hang 
It  up;  and  in  a  Georgian  house  I  wait 
for  a  servant  to  take  it." 

Mr.  (j.  A,  Anderson  asks  the  origin  of 
the  idea  that  to  wear  a  cork  about  one 
person  will  keep  off  heart  attacks.  Wc 
looked  into  a  large  dictionary  of  folk 
lore  hoping  to  find  the  answer.  "Heart" 
U  not  in  t.hc  index.  We  found  "Cork," 
but  the  entry  is  this: 

'Cork:  riot  at,  in  1R.13,  on  account  of 
St.  John's  Fires."  This  is  not  helpful. 
No  ono  has  solved  this  riddle: 
VCh;,t  th'imii  nemo  Imnst  through  uses  <I:iik 
llielr  neillgree  fi«m  Nonli'u  Art, 
Printed  in  lum-hments  nice? 
I'm  Older  roll,  for  I  wan  there, 
An. I  bfffore  Adnio  did  tppear 
"Ith  Eve  In  Paradise. 
For  I  wan  Adam,  Adnm  I. 

>|)ltr  of  wind  and  weather; 
But  mark  me,  Adam  was  not  I, 
Nor  was  Mrs.  Adam  I, 
Doles?  w<-  were  together. 
Suppose  then  Adam  and  Eve  were  tal'iiiig 
With  all  my  heart,  hut  if  they  were  walking 
T  llSre  ends  my  shui  e. 
Tor  thpugft  I've  tongue  and  often  talk, 
And  rTioiigh  Pre  Wxf,  jet  when  I  walk 
Jt  pun  .in  end  to  mn. 
.Nor  gue'll  an  end  but  that  I've  breath, 
therefore  to  such  a  kind  of  death 
I  luiik,-  hut  small  objection.  f 
)'or  s..on  fin  at  my-post  anew. 
And  thoujh  a  Chrlntian  oft,  'lis  true 
I  die  by  resurrection. 

,  Why  is  Old  Nick  called  the  Deuce? 
The  Oxford  Dictionary  thinks  the  word 
Is  derived  from  the    German    "daus" ; 

the  deuce  at  dice  (where  'two'  is  the 
lowest  and  most  unlucky  throw),  the 
gender  beinjj  changed   when   the  gam- 
bler's   exclamation     of    vexation  'the 
deuce  V  was  metamorphosed  into  a  per- 1 
iona]  exiilctive."       But    Mr.    John  13 
Wainewright    In    Notes    and  Queries 
|  quotes  from  a  sermon  of  Jean  Boucher 
'1594)   noted  in.  Southcy's  "Common- 
Place  Book."  We    translate    from  the 
French  :  ,  "The.  Devft>  also -is  double,  and  I 
Pythagoreans  have  characterized  him  by  I 
the  number  'two,'  which,  they  say,  is  the 
principle  of  all  evil."   Now  let  us  quote 
from    the    "Numbers"   of  Pythagoras: 
"The'  number  'two'  or  the  dyad,  origin 
of  contrasts,  is  the  symbol  of  diversity, 
Inequality,  division  and  separation.  'Two' 
Is.  then,  a  bad  principle,  a  number  of  evil 
omen,  it  symbolizes  disorder,  confusion, 
change."     Wedgewoqd.   derived  "deuce" 
from  Thurs,  the  name  of  a  Scandinavian 
demon;  Skeat   from  the  Latin  "deus," 
(iod.  borrowed  from  French  usage,  being 
found  as  an  interjection  in  early  Eng- 
lish works.  Deuce  take  the  lexicograph- 
ers and  etymologist* 

Was  it  ever  a  custom  in  New  England 
to  cut  off  the  hair  as  a  preservative 
against  headache?  Kumagusu  Minakata 
01  Tanabe.  Kii,  Japan,  says  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  of  the  Japanese  to  shave 
clean  the  head  or  clip  the  hair  very  short 
as  a  remedy  or  preventive  for  headache. 
\\  e  at  once  consulted  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  and  found  this  vaiuable  advice 
in  the  third    book,    fourth    section  of 
Paulus  Asgineta:    "On  headache  from 
wine.    If  the  wine  remain  undigested 
we  must  procure  vomiting    bv  tepid 
water;  but  if  the  headache  remain  after 
digestion,  we  must  use  cooling  and  re- 
pellant  applications,  such    as  rose  oil 
alone  and  with  vinegar:  or  the  juice  off 
ivy.  or  of  cabbage.    And  the  leaves  of 
I  cabbage  infused  in  warm  water,  and  ap- 
plied to  and  bound  to  the  head  naturally 
||  counteract    Intoxication.     They  must 
ialso  eat  boiled  cabbage.    Dried  lentil  is 
|  also  beneficial,    particularly    to  those 
(  who  have  a  loose  belly.      They  ought 
1  likewise  to  eat  alica.  pomegranates,  ap- 
1  Pies  and  pears  and  drink  water." 

"E.  L.  p."  was  puzzled  by  this  sen- 
tence in  Mr.  Gerard's  book:  "Count 
[Montgelas  seemed  rather  rattled."  "E 
L.  P."  says:  "The  word  (rattled)  in  this 
connection  is  strange  to  English  ears 
run I  Is  not  quoted  in  our  dictionaries.  Is 
m  an  Americanism?  And  If  so,  is  it  an 
1  obsolete  English  word?  The  word  ar-l 
rests  attention  as  being  somewhat  ex- 
pressive." 

A  block-book*  of  the  Apocalypse,  middle 
of  the  l."ith  century,  consisting  of  48  xylo-  ' 
graphic  blocks,  is  for  sale  in  London- 
price  only  £4000. 


"Ebrew." 

s  the  World  Wags: 
Vour  reply  to^'Querist."  on  a  point 
I  ri»«pn  In  a  recent  note  by  the  present 

■  writer,  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that 
.Sir  John  Falstaff's  use  of  "Ebrew 
in.  place  of  "Hebrew,"  Has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Cockney  use  or  suppres- 
sion of  tho  aspirate.  The  early  English 
spelling,  in  various  unasplrated  forms 
Is  confirmed  by  later  German  usage' 
clearly  dissociated  from  modern  slip- 
shod English  pronunciation,  in  Schil- 
ler's "Die  Sendung  Moses,"  tho  forms 
Bbraeer  and  "Hebraeer"  are  used  In- 
rUeeriminately,  and  writers  of  the  Wil- 
h.lm  Hau.fi  period  followed  the  former 
spelling.  Whitney's  Dictionarv  (1877) 
gives  "Ebraeer"  as  being 
'Hebraicr.'  " 
Beverly. 


 ■■■».ri  m  .h i .  ouniisnii 

Blonsnm  court,  wrfc  was  Injured  in 

a  pah t fool  discussion  Jn  front  of  a  poll- 
ing booth  lust  Tuesday  morning.  He 
thinks  thai  Mr.  Whltehouse  must  be -of 
kin  to  that  voluminous  author.  Hiram 
.Fahitin  "f  known  more  familiarly  as  HI 
Faliiiln),  and  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche.  As  Mr. 
Johnson  smell  .strongly  of  firewater,  and 
his  speech  was  rather  thick,  we  do  not 
I  put 'much  faith  in  his  statement.  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  Honorable  Andrew 
J.  Peters  was  undoubtedly  genuine,  not 
■merely  alcoholic. —Kd. 


- 


I    G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  author,  was  sum- 
■.  moned  into  a  London  court  early  this 
T  month  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
%  Act  f°r  not  shading  a  light  in  his  bed- 
I  room.    For  once  he  was  at  a  loss  for 
,  a  brilliant  paradox.  He  simply  said:  "It 
|  is  a  very  bad  light.   I  am  sorry.".  He 
1  further  said  that  a  high  wind  had'sep- 
,  aratcd  the  curtains,  The  magistrate  did 
not  suggest  that  Mr.  Chesterton  was 
perhaps  talking  at  the  time.   A  fine  of 
10  shillings  was  imposed.    Mr.  Chester- 
ton paid  it  like  a  man  and  a-  patriot. 


A  Briton  in  Russia's  Court. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  hopes  that  for  the 
safety  of  Russian  bones  there  is  no 
Bowes  among  the  British  whom  Trotsky 
proposes  to  intern.  It  remembers  the 
adventures  of  Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Ivan  the  terrible.  When  two  courtiers 
were  sent,  up  the  stairs  before  him  to 
the  Tsar,  he  did  not  go  until  the  two 
were  dragged  down  by  the  legsi  Their 
heads  knocked  on  every  stair  until 
they  were  dead.  When  his  sword  was 
demanded,  he  put  off  his  uniform  and 
marched  up  to  the  Tsar,  clad  in  night- 
shirt, night  cap  and  slippers.  Inan, 
thinking  to  impress  him,  caused  a  man 
to  leap  to  his  death  through  a  window, 
whereupon  Sir  Jerome  remarked  that 
his  Queen  took  better  care  of  the  necks 
of  her  people;  then  he  threw  down  his 
gauntlet  and  dai*d  the  whole  nobility 
of  Russia  to  take  it  up  in  defence  of  the 
Tsar  against  Elizabeth.  '  (van  thereafter 
treated  him  with  respect  as  a  man  after 
his  own  .heart. 


Mr.  Hogg. 

"M."  wrote  on  Dec.  6  to  the  Halifax 
Chronicle,  complaining  of  a  "supposed 
Joke"  In  the  "ordinarily  consldeiate" 
Boston  Transcript,  "in  which  was  set 
out  an  Imaginary  conversation  with  one 
named  Hogg  tor  the  purpose  of  bringing 
in  the  crude  witticism.  'Hogg  bristled 
up.  t, 

,"Those  of  the  name  of  Hogg,"  writes 
'  ,  Vu.  "nave  hatl  to  endure  'sm^-tness' 
or  this  kind  ever  since  people  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  decided  of  their 
own  bats,  to  call  their  swine  'hogs  '  The 
word  'hog,-  in  the  Old  Country,  Is  not 
applied  to  swine,  but  to  a  classification 
of  sheep.  The  name  Hogg  is  not  asso- 
ciated in  any  nay  with  the  name  of 

Sr  trlmf''  Sor  ls  il  P'^nouhced 
hog-  hat  Is  another  bad  American 
guess.  The  name  is  spoken  Hogue  ' 
if  .one  were  to  call  a  man  -flog'  when 
Hogg  was  meant  in  northern  England  or 
southern  Scotland,  the  home  of  the 
name,  he  would  not  be  understood  " 

^et  tfe  remember  a  farce,  "Mr  H  -• 

by  one  Charles  Lamb,  In  which  the 
humor  depends  on  the  name  "Hogg  " 
pronounced  "hog."  '*M."  is  wholly 
wrong  In  saying  that  "hog"  in  tho  "Old 
Country  '  is  not  applied  to  swine,  unless 
by  Old  Country"  he  means  Scotland. 
'Cl  '  'Si.  ,UV,at  in  Scot,and  and  in  some 
English  dialects  the  word  is  applied  to  a 


y  as 


"Crack  in  the  Wall. 

ill  As  the  World  Wags: 
I    In  reply  to  Roger  Askem's  inquiry 
to  to  whether  any  of  your  contributors  can 
recall  the  beans  and  pies  served  at  the 
i  restaurant  on  Washington  street  which 
he  speaks  of  as  bearing  the  name  of 
I  ".Hole  »  "'a  Wall,"  I  will  say  that  I 
ffl  am  one.  of  those  who  can  recall  those 

0  comestibles.   I  think,  however,  that  the 

1  nickname  of  the  restaurant  was  "Crack 
»  in  the  Wall,"  not  "Hole  in  the  Wall." 

I  I  neve,-  |,earcl  it  called  "Hole  in  the 
I  Wall."  but  often  heard  it  called  "Crack 
t  in  the  Wall."  ■±>' 

I  NTERMITTENT  READER. 
Bropklihe. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Of  course  I  recall  the  beans  and  pies 
served  at  the  "Hole  in  the  Wall"  (in 
"the  Clack."  as  we  used  to  call  it),  one 
I  door  south  of  Spring  lane  in  the  Seven! 

tics.     Cut   docs    -  Roger   Askem"  recall 
'  the  tragic  tale  of  the  lanky  cook  of  this 
establishment  who,  indulging  too  freely 
in  the    succulent  product    of  her  own 
slender  hands,  was  so  inflated  thereby 
'  that  she  could  not  thereafter  squeeze 
.   through    the    door    of1  her  contracted 
domain  and  was  forced   to  spend  thel 
remainder  of  her  days  therein  until  re-! 
leased    by   the    demolition   of  the  old! 
buildings?    Well  do  I  remember  beingf 
told  this  fearsome  tale  by  the  clerks  at|: 
(•my  father's  store  adjoining,  and  always!, 
j*  thereafter  did  the  very  small  boy  keepk 
■  ,his  eyes  open  for  a  sight  of  the  imprls-f 
j}  oned  and  constantly  swelling  cook. 

Boston.  C.  H.  C.  I 


In  Case  of  Fire. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

So  a.  deputy  lire  chief  of  Boston  has 
recommended  that  slippers  and  a  good 
warm  bathrobe  be  kep|t  handy  against  a 
time  of  need,  has  he?'  It  remains  to  be 
will  work  out  in  actual 


Speaking  of  Style. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Could  the  erudite  Mr.  Herkimer  John, 
son  enlighten  us  as  to  the  probable  oi 
acttial  education  and  racial  inheritance 
of  one  H.  Remsen  Whltehouse,  which 
led  him,  fli  a  volume  on  the  Princess 
Belgiogoso  to  write  apropos  of  a  revolu- 
tionary journal,  the  following  specimen 
of  masterly  style? 

"Speedily  unmasked,  it  was  ruthlessly 
suppressed  towards  the  close  of  1819; 
lot,  however,  before  the  subtle  poison  of 
ts  cleverly  edited  essays  had  permeated 
Wpiv  the  ,si,ata  cf  political'  apathy 
|jtfch  overlay  the  embers  of  pat 


the  word  I 

.  young  sheep  of  aTbout  a  year  oid,  but  in 
idialeet  "hog" 'also  means  shilling,  also 
9a  mound  in  which  potatoes  are  kept.  It 
lis  a  term  used  In  curling  and  In  peg 
rtdps.  Nor  is  "hog"  pronounced  "hogue" 
lin  ling.lti.nd.  "Hog"  Is  a  surname  taken 
Itroni  swine,  as  are  Bacon,  Purcell  (little 
UforJcei't  and  Hoggesflcsh.  (See*  C  W 
IBardslfy  s  '  English  Stwiiames  "i 


Cherubini   Overture  and  the 
Beethoven  "Pastoral"  Feature 
j  the  Program. 

By-  PHILIP  HALE. 

I    The  ninth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  | 
I  phqny  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  t 
j  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in.  Sym-  I 
i  phony  Hall.   The  orchestral  pieces  were  ' 
I  Cherubini's  overture  to  "Anacreon"  and  \ 
j  Beethoven's  "Pastoral"  symphony.   Mr.  | 
Noack,  the  second  concert-master  of  tho  [ 
orchestra,  played  Chausson's  "Poeme"  u 
and  Saint-Saens's  "Havanaise." 

The  names  of  Cherubini  and  Eeetho-  L 
ven  go  well  together  on  a  program.  K 
Beethoven  held  the  Italian  at  Paris  In  t 
great  respect.    Not  only  did  he  declare  I 
him  to  be  the  greatest  composer  living—  I 
probably  with  a  mental  reservation  in  f 
his  own  favor — but  he  once  wioto  to  R 
him  about  his  own  great  Mats  In  terms  I 
almost  obsequious.     This  overture  to  B 
"Anacreon^  is  over  100  years  old,  but  it  f, 
is  still  heard  with  pleasure:  not  only  On 
account  of  its  classic  workmanship,  but 
by  reason  of  its  inherent  grace  and  no- 
bility.   The  word  "nobility"  is  loosely  \ 
used,  too  frequently  applied,  no  doubt; 
but  here  it  is  no  out  of  place;  for  the  mu- 
sic of  Cherubini,  even  when  it  is  less  inl- 
•portant  than  his  better  overtures,  his  I 
'  requiem   in  C   minor,   his  Coronation, 
j  Mass,  is  written  in  the  grand  style  and  f. 
Slwlth  the  cunning  simplicity  of  the  ar-  | 
Mtist.    It  is  said  that  as  a  man  he  was 
(Scold,  austere,  forbidding;  but  his  musio 
jldoes  not  show  it.   This  generation  might 
Mnot  listen  patiently  to  his  operas,  "The 

■  Water  Carrier"  and  "Medea,"  yet  there 
J^aie  dramatic  strokes  in  them  worth v  of 
^Gluck. 

I  The  musical  season  is  so  arranged  (.hat 
^overtures  entitled  ••Spring''  are  played 
ijffwlieii  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow 
Maud  The  wind  bites  furiously.   This,  too, 

■  may  bs  said  of  the  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
Slphony  with  Us  murmuring  brook,  jovial 
Kg  country  folk,  thunder  SiOtm  und  tbank- 
M  ful  peasants.   But  Uie  muf Ic  ls  iveicome 

at  any  time  when  k  Is  playt-J  by  tho 
■rBoscon  Symphony  Orchestra! 

■  -The  violin  pieces  chosen  by  Mr.  N'oaclt 
^rere  played  at  these  concerts  for  the 
first  lime.  Chausson's  "Toeine"  has 
been  heard  in  Boston  several  limes,  but 
with  piano  accompaniment.  Even  when 
thus  performed  by  Mr.  I'saye  or  by  Mr. 
Thibaud  the  music  suffers  i  na  way.  for" 
the  "Poeme"  is  really  an  orchestral 
piece  with  a.  solo  violin.  Chausson  Wis  I 
Xifib.  happy  in  his  family,  a  man  of  fllte 


tastes,  which  he 
by  alt.  Messed  with  warm  friend*!  WBW' 
is  much  of  his  music  co  sombre,  so  pro- 
foundly sad?  Had  he  a  premonition  of 
Ills  untimely  and  tragic  ending?  This 
I  "Poeme"  Is  steeped  In  melancholy.  Beau- 

I  tlful  in  Its  sadness,  it  needs  a  contrasl- 

II  ing  piece,  if  the  violinist  is  anxious  for 
((popular  success.  Mr.  Xoack  chose  the 
'  "Havanalsc"  of  Salnt-SaenS,  constructs) 

:lon  the  rhythm  of  the  I fabaners.  The. 

j  charming  music  has  been  played  here 

'I  with  I'iano,  also  at  Pop  concerts.  Yes- 
terday it  might  have  been  more  effective 
If  Mr.  Noack  had  taken  the  habanera 
measures  at  a  little  faster  pace,  and  not 
played  the  episodes  so  quickly  that  at 
times  some  of  the  notes  were  hardly 
|  audible.  Mr.  Noack  has  a  pure,  fl'ie 
tone.  Technical  difficulties  do  pot  daunt 
!  him.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  dept.li 
of  feeling  in  Chausson's  "Poeipe"  than 
waa  disclosed  yesterday,  and  fhe  "Hava- 
n&'se"  admits  of  more  dash  and  br.l- 
llance  In  the  performance. 

The  word  "Anacrcon"  on  the  pro- 
gram reminded  us  thai  the  old  English 
tune  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven'-  was 
borrowed  or  lifted,  In  this  coui.lry  to 
fit  tho  words  of  "The  Star  SpangleJ 
Banner."  '■  '  '  - 

JJie  concert  will  be  repeated  this  even- 
ing. The  orchestral  pieces  to  be  played 
pext  week  are  Brahms's  "Tragic"  ov>  - 
ture.  Slberitus's  "Swan  of  Tuenda"  a.;. I 
Tschaikow  sky's  Fourth  Symphony,  ilm». 
will  sing  a  recitative  and  an  i 
Mozart's  "Idorneneo" :  Voi  ch« 
from  "Nozzcx  dl  Figaro"  ,md 
air    from   Debussy's  "L'Entant 


unhappy  confinement  to  my    bed  anil 

chair." 

Such  cases  must  have  been  rare,  for 
so  great  was  her  fame,  if  it  was  known 
she  was  to  make  one  of  the  audience  the 
theatre  favored  with  her  presence  was 
crowded  to  excess.  A  comedy  given  at 
the  Lincoln's  Field  Theatre,  called  "The 
Husband's  Relief,  or  the  Female  Bone- 
Setter  and  the  Worm-Doctor,"  celebrat- 
ed her  achievements  In  verse.  One  j 
stanza  Is  sufficient: 
1  You  surgeons  of  London  -who  puzzle  your 
pates, 

]To   ride   In   your   coaches   and  purchase 
estates; 

(Give  over  for  shame,  for  your  pride  has  a 

'fall.  •  V>V->-  * 

j  And  the  dottress  of  Epsom  has  outdone 
I       you  all. 

j  This  was  in  173G,  but  how  fickle  are  tho 
I  smiles  of  fortune  may  be  seen  by  her 

deplorable  condition  at  the  time  of  her 

death.  Requlescat  In  pace. 
Newtonvillc.  G.  S.  W.  K.  | 
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Me!b; 
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It  Is  said  that  the  late  Nat  Iff.  "Wills 
of  vaudeville  fame  astonished  hearers  in 
Strange  towns  by  his  apparently  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  persona  and  places 
In  each  town  and  Its  neighborhood.  He 
accomplished  this  by  employing  a  man 
to  precede  him,  who  picked  up  the  town 
Sos  ip  and  then  wrote  a  batch  of  tcle- 
^raris  from  "prominent  citizens"  which 
Wills  would  tlnd  on  his  arrWal  and  read 
to  tho  amazement  of  the  audience 
puffed  nith  civic  prid"  hong  'before 
1873,  when  Wills  was  born,  politicians 
•tumping  would  pump  travelling  com- 
panions, the  tavern  keeper  and  the  post- 
m&stor  abodt  men  and  things.  Some- 
times, from  loss  of  memory  or  a  con- 
fusion of  names,  these  stump  speeches 
were  funnier  than  Wills'a  monologues. 
We  are  credibly  informed  that  th"  prac- 
tice is  hot  now  unknown  to  spouting 
Politicians. 

High  Prices  in  1779. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  iho  high  price  of  living  Is  . 
much  discussed,  thl3  letter  cited  below' 
tnay  he  of  Interest.    It  is  one  of  Abigail 
Adams's  letters,  written  June  8th,  1779:  j 

"I  have  been  able  to  supply  my  own  \ 
fainllv  sparingly,  but  at  a  price  that  i 
would  astonish  you.   Corn  is  sold  at  four  [ 
dollars,  hard  money,  per  bushel,  which  I 
Is  equal  to  eighty  at  tho  rate  of  ex-  I 
change.    Labor  Is  at  right  dollars  per  . 
day  and  In  three  weeks  It  will  be  at  ! 
twelve,  It  is  probable,  or  It  will  be  more 
staple  than  anything  elso.    Goods  of  all 
kinds  are  at  such  a  price  that  1  hardly 
date  mention  it.     /.mens  are  sold  at  | 
twenty  dollars  a  yard:  the  most  ordi- 
nary calico  at  thirty  and  forty;  broad- 
cloths at  forty  pounds  per  yard;  West 
Indian  goods  full  as  high;  molasses  at 
twenty  dollars  a  gallon;  sugar  four  dol- 
lars per  pound:  Bohea  tea  at  forty"  dol- 
lars; and  our  own  produce  In  propor- 
tion: butcher's  meat  at  six  and  olght 
shillings  per  pound;  board  at  sixty  dol- 
lars per  week;  rates  high."      O  R.  C. 

Boston. 


Ruined  Jests. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Scene:  A  summer  cottage  at  Cho- 
corua.  Persons:  the  hostess;  Paul 
Ross,  a  local  octogenarian  "character"; 
William  James,  who  was  an  M.  D.  as 
well  as  a  great  philosopher.  Ross  was 
telling  that  his  wife's  last  illness  was 
complicated  with  fits.  Prof.  James, 
hoping  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis,  asked 
several  questions  and  finally,  "Did  she 
gnash  her  teeth  at  night?"  The  reply 
was,  "I  dunno.   She  never  slep'  in  "em." 

Recently  an  alleged  draughtsman  of 
so-called  drawings  of  putative  jokes 
resurrected  this  classic  in  the  stress  of 
daily  necessity  and  rendered  it:  "lie 
never  wore  them  to  bed."  Is  there  no 
law,  no  penalty  attached  to  the  dulling 
of  points?  If  mayhem  or  malicious  mis- 
chief does  not  fit  the  crime,  how  about 
lese-majeste  or  sacrilege?  O.  P. 

Brookllne. 


Stephen  Burroughs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
On  pages  201-214  of  the  Magazine  of 
B  History  for  June,  1916,  there  Is  an  ar- 
ticle by  Joel  N.  Eno  of  New  Haven.  Ct., 
on  "The  Adventures  of  the  Notorious 
Stephen  Burroughs."  The  article  says 
that  Burroughs  was  born  In  1766  at 
Killlngly.  Ct..  where  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Eoon  Burroughs,  was  pastor  of  a 
church  from  1760  to  1771.  In  the  pub- 
lished sketches  of  him  which  gi\e  the 
time  and  ptscc  of  his  birth,  he  is  gen- 
I  erully  slated  to  have  been  born  in  176*> 
I  at  Hanover.  X.  II.  Eno's  sketch  of  him 
I  says  that  lite  In  his  life,  after  his  re- 
I  movnl  to  Canada,  he  repented  au<< 
■  Joined  the  Catholiu  church:  that  In  his 
|  old  age  he  became  dependent  upon  hix 
two  sons,  of  whom  one  was  a  merchant 
at  Montreal  and  the  other  a  prominent 
lawyer  In  the  same  city:  that  one  of 
his  two  daughters  waa  a  teacher;  and 
that  «t  Three  Rivers,  whore  he  died, 
the  other  daughter  was  Sister.  Kt.  Clair 
in  a  convent.  SEA  WELL,. 

Hrookllne. 


The  Case  of  Mrs.  Mappc. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

This  dismal  obituary  has  only  recently 
come  to  my  notice— It  la  In  the  London 
Dally  Post  of  Dec.  22.  1787: 

"Died  last  week,  at  her  lodgings,  near 
the  Seven  Dials,  the  much-talked  of  Mrs. 
Mapps.  the  bone-setter,  so  miserably 
poor  that  the  parish  was  obliged  to 
bury  her." 

It  Is  sad  to  think  that  one  who  bene- 
fited mankind  so  materially  should  have 
died  under  such  depressing  circum- 
stances. Her  success  was  at  one  time 
the  talk  of  London,  and  it  is  said  that  it 
was  her  custom  to  drive  into  the  city 
once  a  week  In  her  coach-and-four,  re- 
turning with  canes  and  crutches  as  evi- 
dences of  her  marvelous  skill. 

Her  cures  were  truly  remarkable.  It 
is  reported  "she  straightened  the  body 
of  a  man  whose  back  had  stuck  out  two 
Inches  for  nine  years;  and  a  gentleman 
who  went  Into  the  house  with  one 'shoe- 
heel  six  inches  high,  came  out  again 
cured  of  a  lameness1  of  20  years'  stand- 
ing, and  with  both  legs  of  equal  length." 
Il  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  she  had 
an  occasional  failure.  One  Thomas  Bar- 
ber, tallow-chandler,  saw  fit  to  Issue  a 
warning  against  her.  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing Is  an  extract:  "This  is  to  give 
notice  Uiat  any  person  afflicted  with 
lameness  •  •  •  will  be  welcomo  any 
morning  to  see  the  dressing  of  my  leg, 
which  was  sound  before  the  operation, 
*  .  »  *  and  to  wham  Hf  tM  in^"' 1 


"Mrs."  in  Signatures. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  fashion  among  Boston  uomcu  who 
Widte  for  newspapers  of  signing  them- 
selves "Mrs.."  has  lately  coma  ho  to 
prevail,  and  Is  In  such  llugrunt  violation 
of  u  commonly  recognized  rule  of  oor- 
ri'rponilvnee  among   wcll-brod  pcoole, 
that  I  write  to  ask  you  whofher  you 
know  any  justification  or  apology  for  It. 
For  a  woman  to  sign  her  letters  "Mrs. 
James  Brown  Jones,"  instead  of  Mary 
Jlones.  has  always  in  my  experience  boen  k 
the  mark  of  gross  Ill-breeding,  and  I  i 
have  yet  to  learn  that  It  is  anything  . 
else.  A  maid  In  a  household  that  I  know  W 
of.  lately  seeing  a  letter  her  mistress  had 
received  signed   "Mrs."  So-.md-So,  re- 
marked promptly:  "Well,  that  woman  is 
not  a  lady,   whatever  her  standing  in 
society  may  he."  is.  a.  w. 

Boston. 

I  It  is  annoying,  however,  to  receive  a  I 
I  letter  signed  "Jenny  Jones"  or  "Nancy  I 
Louise  Higglnbotlvam"  when  the  woman  I 
Is  unknown  except  by  her  letter.  How  R 
is  she  to  be  addressed  in  answer:  "Miss"  I 
oc  "AlraM— tO.  .      "    "  '  1 


v.!tS  i.  _..):!n,alistOTwW«ywri«ht. 
Born,fh 1B6S  and  educated  at  the  Char- 
terhouse,' he  was  the  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  the  Dally  Express,  Evening 
Standard  and  Referee,  all  of  London, 
j  He  wrote  books  about  Paris.  Among 
!  his    adaptations    from    French  plays 
j  were:    "The    Jesters."    "Madame  X," 
"The  Uninvited  Guests,"  "Ma  Gosse," 
1  Raphael    wrote  the   stage  version  of 
■'Peter  Ibbetson"   more  than  20  years 
ago,  but  could  not  find  in  London  arty 
manager  who  had  the  courage  to  prO-l 
duce  it.    They  all  were,  afraid  ot  a 
dream  story. 

Finally  on  July  23,  1915,  Miss  Con 
stance  Collier  brought  out  the  play  at  ■ 
a  matinee  for  the  Allied  Forces'  Base  B 
Hospital  at  Etapes.    The  gross  receipts  ■ 
were  over  $6500.    We  learned  from  the  *:■ 
Dally  Chronicle  that  "the  critics  fore-  J>. 
gathered  humbly  In  a  commoners'  corn-  • 
er  of  the  stalls,  bereft  of  rank  and  dig-  ({ 
nlty!   But  had  not  even  we  the  privilege  . 
of  receiving  a  program  (from  2s.  6d.)  ft 
from  some  courtly  hand,  or  an  auto-  j 
graphed  'book  of  the  play1  (at  10s.  6d.)  | 
from  either  Lady  Tree  or  Lady  Alex- 
ander?" The  chief  characters  were  thus  £ 
taken :    Peter  Ibbetson.    Owen    Nares ;  tjP 
Col.  Ibbetson.  Henry  Atnley ; .  Maj.  Du-  \  i 
quesnois.  O.  R.  Clarence;  Mary,  Duchess  I 
of    Towers.    Constance    Collier:    Mrs.  I 
Deane,  Lilian  Braithwalte;  Mme.  Sera- 
akler,  Clara  Butt,  the  contralto,  who  : 
then  made  her  first  appearance  in  a 
speaking  part.    Queen  Alexandra,  and 
Princesses,  Duchesses,  Countesses  ga-  ' 
lore  were  In  the  audience. 

The  critics  were  amiably  disposed,  al- 
though they  were  more  hearty  In  praise : 
of  the  novel  than  the  play,  though  they  I 
uj  cheerfully  admitted  Mr.  Raphael's  in- 
Figenutty.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  headed 
;J  Its  review  with  a  quotation  from  the 
S  novel: 

"Oh,  now  you  are  dreaming  true.  It's  'jj 
M  quite  easy— my  father  taught  me.  You  R 
Sjhave  only  to  go  to  sleep  wltlvyour  feet  '- 
|  crossed  and  your  hands  behind  your  \, 
$  head.  You  must  never  leave  off  think-  I 
'.  I  Ing  where  you  want   to  be  In  your 

dream,  and  when  you  fall  asleep  you  - 
ii  get  there." 

|    The  Dally  Chronicle  said  that  the  per-  * 
fgformance  was  memorable  for  more  than  V' 
^social  eclat.    "No  one  who  has  read  f 
•'i'Peter  Ibbetson'  can  ever  forget  It.  If  I 
Ithere  be  one  book   In   every  human 
jhelng,  this  was  certainly  Du  Maurler's.  L 
jFor  to  Peter  he  lent  all  his  own  mVstl-  '{ 
cism  and  most  of  his  creed.    It  is  the  I 
Istory  of  a  shy  and  lonely  spirit's  battle 
Mwlth  the  world  of  affairs:  of  Its  utter  , 
(defeat  and  ruin:  and  of  Its  final  solace  I 
Biln  a  strange  dream  life,  more  vivid  than  I 
•It  eallty." 

I   Miss  Collier,  having  faith  in  the  play.  I 
jbrought  It  to  New  York,  where  It  was  I 
■produced  at  the  Republic  Theatre.  April  I 
lift.  1917.    Peter  Ibbetson.   John  Barry-  I 
'more.  Col.  Ibbetson.  Lionel  Barrymore:  j- 
■Major  Duquesnois.  Wallls  Clarke;  Duch-  I 
Hess  of  Towers,  Constance  Collier;  Mrs.  . 
H  Deane.  Laura  Hope  Crews;  Mme.  Seras-  * 
Hkier,  Mme.  R.  Boglslav.   In  this  produc- 
tion' Mme.  Nina  Varesa    (Mrs.    Henry  • 
^Russell)  took  the  part  of  a  sister  of 
charity.   When  the  play  was  revived  at 
the  Republic  Theatre  in  September  the 
pnrt   of   Mrs.    Deane    was   played  by 
Alice  Johns.    The  run  was  Interrupted  f 
because  John  Barrymore  had  a  contract  , 
to  play  In  certain  motion  pictures. 

A    ballroom    scene   In    Mrs.  Deane's' 
house  Introduces  most  of  the  chief  char- 
acters  In  the  first   act.    The  S.chottlsh  ,  1 
arl  Varsovlana    are  danced.     In  thejr 
second  act, -in  the  Tete  Nolr  Inn  at 
Passy,  Peter,  revisiting  the  home  of  his 
parents,  haa  n  vision  of  his  childhood 
and  finds  his  lost  Mlmsey  in  the  Duchess  > 
of  Towers.    In  the  third  act.  In  Col. I 
Ibbetson's    rooms,    Peter    learns  fromf£ 
Mrs.  Glyn  of  the  lil>el  directed  against 
his  mother  by  his  uncle,  the  colonel, 
whom  In  a  quarrel  he  kills.    The  re- 
maining scenes,  are   in   the  chaplain's 
room  In  Newgate  and  in  Peter's  cell  40 
years  later. 


Slaving  given  the  young  man  a 's 
jection  of  pure  water,  he  guarantees 
that  he  will  be  heart  whole  after  a 
[month's  treatment,  particularly  if  he 
has  a  pretty  nurse*to  look  after  him. 
Above  all,  the  young  man  is -never  to 
allow  himself  to  worry  about  jealousy. 
Before*  long  the  do<-iur  nlmself.  who 
falls  in  love  with  the  pretty  nurse,  gets 
just  as  had  a  fit  of  jealousy  as  his  pa- 
tient. In  fact,  he  finds  his  own  wisdom 
recoiling  upon  him  exactly  In  the  way 
suggested  by*  the  title.  However,  all 
turns  out  blithely.  The  pretty  nurse 
proves  to  be  a  long-lost  heiress,  and 
really  loves  the  doctor,  so  much  that 
merely  to  know  that  he  is  in  the  house 
makes  her  feel  like  birds  singing."  Stan- 
ley Logan  took  the  part  of  the  doctor; 
Kenneth  Douglas  that  of  the  patient, 
and  Fay  Compton  that  of  the  nurse. 
The  Times  gathered  from  the  play  that 
love  is  a  kind  of  measles,  "of  which  the 
main  symptom  is  jealousy  and  the 
crisis  is  a  kiss." 

In  January,  1910,  Lilia  Longson  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  appeared  In  court  and 
;Mjmi)lained  that  "The  Boomerang"  was 
'•••':  •-•d  on  a  piece  she  wrote  called  "The 
e.'hoice." 
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"The  mth  Chair,"  a  drama  In  three 

•.  ■  by   L'aynrd  Veiller,   was  produced 


"Peter  Ibbetson."    the  play,   has  ar, 
curious  history.    The  story  Itself  was! 
the  first  one  that  Du  Maurler  wrote.  He  . 
was  nearly  60  years  old  when  he  be- 
came known  as  an  author  of  something 
more  than  the  dialogue  for  his  pictures) 
in  Punch.   It  is  said  that  walking  with 
Henry  James  one  night,  he  sketched  his 
story  of  "Trilby,"  and  gave  the  Idea  tot ' 
James  for  a  novel,  but  James  urged  Duji 
Manner  to  write  the  story  himself.  Atff 
home    that    night    Du    Maurler  saqt 
at  his  desk  and  wrote  the  first  two  in-(h 
stalments,  not  of  "Trilby."  but  of  "Peter- 
Ibbetson."   The  story  was  published  asl 
a  serial  in  Harper's  Magazine  in  1890. 
'  It  is  doubtful  whether  Du  Maurierl 
ever  thought  seriously  of  "Peter  Ibbet-I 
bop"  as  a  play.    He  gave  away  thofr 
dramatic  rights  of  "Trilby"    for  about! 
$260,  but  Sir  Herbert  Tree  generously', 
gave    back   the  rights,  when  the  playi 
turned  out  to  be  a  great  success.    Du  I 
Maurler,  however,  did  advise  John  N. 
Raphael  In  the  dramatization  of  "Peter  , 
Ibbetson." 

—  Rapffaol.  who  died  In  Febt  u 


"Tho  Boomerang."  a  comedy  In  three, 
acts,  by  Wlnchell  Smith    and  Victor 
Mapes,  was  produced  at  Long  Branch.  I 
N.  J.    After  a  few  performances  thero 
and  at  Asbury  Park,  it  was  brought  out* 
hy  Belasco  at  his  theatre  in  New  York, 
Aug.  10.  1915.    The  cast  was  as  follows:* 
Dr.  Sumner.  Arthur  Byron;  Budd  Wood-l< 
shire.   Wallace   L'ddinger:   Preston  def 
Witt,  Gilbert  Douglas;  Henrich,  Richard y 
Malchlen:  Hartley,  William  Boag:    Mr.  > 
Stone,  John  Clements;  Virginia  Xelva.l 
Martha  Hedman;'  Grace    Tyler,  RuthB 
Shepley;    Marion     Sumner,  Josephine 
Parks;  Gertrude  Ludlow,  Dorothy  Me- 
orrew;  >Irs.   Woodbrldgc,  Harriet  Otis 
DIHen  burgh. 

Mr.  Eddinger  soon  after  the  play  was 
produced  stated  that  it    was  several 
years  in  the  process  of  incubation.  "It 
was  when  I  was  playing  in  'The  Only 
Son"  that  Wlnchell  Smith  conceived  the  ffr 
idea  of  'The  Boomerang.'  You  know  Mr.  « 
Smith  and  I  have  been  closely  associated  If' 
for  a  long  time.   The  first  time  he  everT 
went   to   the    theatre   as   a  youth    in  ; 
his  nall%-c  Massachusetts  town,  from  the  ] 
vantage  point  of  the  gallery,  he  sawt>,' 
me  on  the  stage,  a  boy  actor." 

When  the  play  was  produced  in  Lon-t 
don  a-  the  Queen's.  May  It,  19W,  the", 
story  was  described  as  follows:  *'A 
young  doctor  tellls  a  lovelorn  youth  that 
the  way  to  win  his  lady-love,  or  at  any 
rate  to  recover  from  all  attacks  of  the 
malady  of  lOve,  Is  to  make  out  that  he 
docs  not  care,  and,  whatever  happens, 
never  to  let  himself  get  down  in  the 
dumps  through  jealousy.  Tho  youn^ 
Joctor  Is,  Indeed,  so  sure  of  the  cure  that. 


a*t  New  Haven,  Ct..  Nov.  16.  1918.  So 
newspaper  clippings  of  the  day  after 
assure  us,  yet  the  Stage  Year  Book  of 
1917  gives  the  date  and  place  of  first 
performance  Oct.  16,  1916,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  The  first  performance  in  New 
York  was  .  at  the  48th  Street  Theatre, 
Nov.  20,  1916.  It  Is  a  story  of  mys- 
terious murders.  There  are  blind  al- 
leys, baffling  mazes,  red  herrings  drawn 
across  the  trail — a  most  exciting  drama 
according  to  all  accounts.  "The  foun- 
dations of  the  dramatic  structure."  said 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "are  laid 
with  no  little  cleverness.'  •  *  *  in 
the  first  act.  where  nearly  all  the  dra- 
matis personae  are  Introduced  in  bulk, 
at  an  evening  party,  which  is  soon  to 
be  converted  into  a  spiritualistic  seance. 
The  heroine,  a  humble  secretary,  has 
just  been  betrothed  to  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  millionaire  master  of 
the  house.  General  congratulations 
are  offered  except  by  Edward  Wales, 
who  darkly  hints  at  an  Impend- 
|  ing  discovery  of  a  startling  nature.  He, 
I  It  appears,  is  responsible  for 'the  sug- 
gestion of  the  seance  and  for  the  me- 
I  dlum.  in  whom  he  expresses  the  most 
profound  confidence.  She  will,  he  be- 
lieves, reveal  the  name  of  the  unknown 
assassin  who  years  before  had  driven 
a  knife  into  the  back  of  his  dearest 
friend.  Presently,  on  fthe  darkened 
stage — the  usual  hocus-pocus  is  em- 
ployed—the voice  of  the  supposedly  en- 1 
tranced  medium  is  heard  detailing  pre* 
llminarles  of  the  ancient  crime,  and  is 
about  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
murderer  when  there  is  a  sudden  com-| 
motion  and  outcry'  and  when  the  lights' 
are  turned  on.  Wales  is  exposed  lying, 
dead  on  the  floor,  stabbed  through  the 
back  to  the  heart,  as  his  friend  had 
been  killed  before.  Of  the  fatal  weapon 
there  Is  no  trace."  Suspicion  falls  on 
U\c  heroine.  The  second  and.tihrd  acts 
,are  devoted  to  a  police  Investigation.. 
Margaret  Wycherly  took  the  pai't  of  thej 
old  medium.  Rosalie  La  Grange;  Kath- 
erinc  La  Salle,  that  of  the  heroine;  Har-' 
rison  Hunter  played  Donohue,  the  de- 
tective. It  Is  the  13th  chair  at  the  table 
that  is  emptied  by  the  use  of  the  knife. 

When  the  play  was  produced  at  the 
Difke  of  York's  Theatre.  London,  Oct. 
16,  1917.  with  Mrs.   Patrick  Campbell 
as  the  medium;  Hilda  Bayly,  as,  Helen  i 
O'Neill:    James    Carew,   the  detective, 
Mr.  Walkley  of  the  Times,  saying  that  j 
the  audience  at  once  set  guessing,  ad- 1 
mitted   that  he  guessed   wrong.     "We  j 
guessed  it  was  the  butler,  because  (1)  I 
.though  not  In  the  room,  he  was  only' 
just  outside;  (2)  he  had  a  thoroughly, 
homicidal  countenance;    (2)   he  would  i 
know  better  than  anyone  else  where  the 
carving-knife  was- kept;  and   (4)   no- i 
body  suspected  him  for  a  moment — a ' 
highly   significant   circumstance   in   all : 
murder  mysteries.    But  to  our  chagrin, 
the  butler  left  the  play  without  a  stain 
\  upon  his  character." 

On  the  other  hand  the  New  York 
Times  reviewer  plumed  himself  on  the  j 
fact,  that,  like  the  boy  In  the  song,  hej 
guessed  right  the  very  first  time.  "Aj 
gluttonous  devouring  of  detective  stories  j 
through  many,  years  tends  to  train  the  I 
suspicions  so  that  you  become  expert  at: 
1  telling  whether  the  crafty  author  is! 
leadini?  you  or  misleading  you.  You  j 
become  ever  so  foxy." 

The   critic   of   the   Daily   Telegraph  f 
(London),   One   that   has  seen  many 
plays,  was  more  modest.    "Until  within 
a  few  moments  of  the  final  fall  of,  the 
curtain  no  clue  to  the  Identity  of  the 
real    murderer    is    afforded,  although 
several  are  suggested.    The  revelation 
is  affected  by  means  of  an  extremely  I 
ingenious  and  thrilling  device  of  which,  I 
we  venture  to  say,  not  one  person  in  the  | 
whole  of  last  night's  audience  foresaw) 
even  the  possibility.     Not  for  long,  in 
short,  have  we.  had  such  a  genuinely 
sensational  drama  or  one  more  cleverly  I 


constructed,  the  spectators  remaining 
throughout  on  the  tenter  hooks  of  ex- 
pectancy." (y  ] 

"The  Man  Who  Came  Back,"  a  "play  \ 
in  five  acts,  was  based  by  Jules  Eckert  i 
Goodman  on  a  magazine  story  by  John 
Fleming  Wilson.  The  play  was  pro- 1 
dnced  at  Stamford,  Ct.,  July  10,  1916.  ] 
h.  ii  the  ch"  i  "jaygrg  were  : 


i    ma  not*  In  New  Y<#k  was  at  the  Play- 
1    house,  Sept.      l<Htt     Miss  Nash  played 
Marvrllo.    Henry    Hill.    Henry  Potter: 
Ernest  l.aw  ford,  t'apt.  Trcvolm;  Mam  I 

■  Qunpbell,  oiuet.  a  •  abarot  porfoi  inor. 
T  Chariot',.  •  r.r.im  Ml*-.  I'M  wart!  I'm,  r>  antl 
K  WrlKht  Campbell  wore  all  in  llio  play. 

The  Important  Potter  of-  Wall  street 
I  sends  his  spendthrift  son.  1 1 *•  11  l  > .  from 
home,  hoping  that  he  will  go  to  work 
H  Md  earn  Ins  living  In  the  so.  out!  aot 
m  Henrj'  Is  In  San  Francisco,  preferring 
K  the  cabaret  to  work,  forging  his  father's 

■  Dame  on  many  chocks,  known  and  os- 
li  teemed  hy  the  crowd  as  a  genial  and 
H  ft  Wine-openci  and  tllrting  with  the  cab- 
fj*ret  singer.   Marcelle.     She   Is   in  love 

with  him,  but  when  she  learns  that  he 

■  does  not  purpose  to  mairy  her.  she 
H  leaves  him.  A  sea  carta  in  in  old  Pot- 
I  tor's  employ  *hanghalc-.  llcnrv  to  I'lunn. 
H  The  third  scene  is  an  oi>i  im  den  in' 
■[Shanghai.  Marcelle,  who  ha-,  taken  to 
I  drink  and  dope,  meets  Henry  in  the  den. 
|J  At  first  he  thinks  of  killing  her.  Then 
■J  be  repents.  The  two  determine  to  lead 
||  a  better  life.    One  year  later  they  are 

la  Honolulu.     Henry  and   Marcelle  are 
man  and  wife,   She  is  happy.  Henry 
behaving  himself,  is  a  pineapple  farm 
M  .     Along  comes  Capt.  Trevelan,  who 
urges  Marcelle  to  elope  with  him.  but 
she  rebuffs  him.     Henry's  aunt  arrives 
from  New  York.    Old  Potter  is  in  poor 
health,  ready  to  forgive  the  boy.  She 
tells  him  he  must  leave  Marcelle.  To 
test  his  love.  Marcelle  pretends  that  she 
i  is  again  hitting  the   pipe.     When  she 
learns  that  he  is   truly  loyal,  she  ex- 
;  plains  that  she  was  only  acting  and  in- 
sists that  he' should  go  home.   Henry  re- 
;  turns  to  New  York,  to  be  in  business 
and   in    society..   Meanwhile  Trevelan. 
!  who  is  really  a  detective  hired  by  old 
t  Potter,  tests  Marcelle.  who  at  last  is 
welcomed  into  the  Potter  family. 
This  old  story  of  the  prodigal  is  re- 
.  told  by  Mr.  Goodman,  according  to  the 
I  New  York  Times,  with  effective  direct- 
I  ness.    The  critics   were  loud  in  their 
r. praise   of  Miss   Nash's  impersonation. 
"Her  entrance  into  the  opium  den,'"  said 
the  Tribune,  "is  one  of  those  incidents 
which  has  the  true  tingle  of  the  the- 


"Rambler  Hose.''  a  musical  comedy  in 
|  three  acts,  book  by  Harry  P..  Smith, 
[music  by  Victor  Jacobi,  with  an  inter- 
polated song,  "The  Poor  Little  Rich 
I  Girl"  by  Irving  Berlin,  was  produced 
[by  the  Charles  Frohman  company  at 
Atlantic  City,  Aug.  28,  1917.  It  was 
I  brought  out  at  the  Empire  Theatre, 
:  Now  York,  on  <ept.  10,  1917.  Julia  San-  { 
i  derson.  Ada  Meade,  Joseph  Cawthorn, 
j  John  Goldsworthy.  Stewart  Baird  andj 
George  E.  Mack  were  in  the  company,  j 
!  It  has  been  said  that  "Rambler  Hose" 
|  came  down  from  Pierre  Weber's  "La 
Gamine"  through  "The  Runaway."  The 
|  scenes  are  a  rose  garden  in  England,  a 
'  studio  in  Paris  on  the  night  of  the 
Quat's  Arts  Ball,  and  a  terrace  at 
j  Deauvllle.  Rosamond  Lee,  chafing  at 
school  life,  wishing  to  ramble,  makes 
her  way  into  a  Parisian  studio.  There 
she  awakens  the  interest  of  a  painter, 
winning  him  by  pretending  to  love  his 
chum.  Rosamond's  aunt  wished  her  to 
marry  a  l/ash;  i.  awkward  fellow,  Gup- 
ri>y.  played  hy  Mr.  Cawthorne,  but  Ros- 
amond prefers  the  artist  and  pursues 
Mm  to  Dcauvtiie.   0  ipp;   develops  Into 

a  sport.  The  music  is  said  to  be  ap- 
propriately sentimental  and  whimsical, 
somewhat  in  the  Viennese  manner.  Mr. 
Cawthorne  "this  time,  dialect  and  all, 
lis  a  make  believe  sculptor,  who  measures 
this  patrons  as  tailors  measure  customers 
for  their  new  fall  suits  of  clothes." 


"William  H.  Bartholomew,  who  de- 
nighted  us  years  ago  as  a  pantomimist, 

died  on  Nov.  i>  at  the  Edwin  Forrest 
Home  at  Holmesburg.  Pa.  He  was  S6 
years  of  age  and  had  been  at  the  home 
for  H  years.  He  was  last  seen  on  the 
stage  in  "The  Eternal  City."  He  played 
the  part  of  Father  Pifferi  in  it  at  the 
Majestic  Theatre  in  August,  1904.  , 

Someone  should  write  the  history  of 
the  Theatre  Comique  in  Boston,  which 
was  at  240  Washington  street.  When  it 
was  opened.  Oct.  1.  1865.  under  the  Went- 
worth  management,  Bartholomew  was 
billed  as  acting  manager. 

He  and  James  S.  Maffitt,  long  his 
stage  companion,  had  appeared  as  pan- 
tomimlsts  at  the  American  Theatre, 
New  York,  in  April.  1863.  This  theatre 
was  first  known  (18.50)  as  Fellow's  Opera 
House  and  Hall  of  Lyrics.  Soon  after- 
wards it  was  called  the  American. 
Christy  and  Woods  gave  minstrel  shows 
at  this  theatre,  which  was  burned  in 
1854.  They  had  another  hall.  ATi  Broad- 
ly, but  the  old  theatre.  414  Broadway, 


.   -  -  --  --  l-renuie   v^uiiBe,  a/ 

raa  reouilt.  The  place  was  practically  J  Voyage  cn  vujsse  » 
tven  up  to  minstrel  shows.   Christy  and       *  J  


Pastor,  Charles  White.  Nclsc  ScymourJ 
y.v-H.  Bartholomew,  Annotte  Lu  Poind 
and  others  moro  or  less  famous.  Maf- 
fitt was  n  member  with  Bartholomew 
when  the  last  season  began  Aug.  17,  IStS.I 
I^'The  pi. i.v  bill  of  the  opening  of  the, 
Theatre  Comique  In  Washington  street| 
is  an  entertaining  one  today.  Would 
that  we  could  sc.-  the  show! 

Grand  national  overture.  A.  Muller 
and  orchestra. 

Dotible  clog  dance,  Lancashire  Boys. 
•Cornle  duet  "a  ia  opera"  (ale).  Frank 
Lacy  and  Florence  Reynolds. 

Grotesque  Cossack  dance.  Master 
Winter  Ravel. 

La  Boquet  (sic)  Mazurka.  Sig.  Con- 
1  stantlne  and  Mile.  Angeline  Zanfretta. 

Dutch  danoe  and  Holtzschutanz 
(original),  Maffitt  and  Bartholomew. 

Gariezellla!  Kate  Pennoyer. 
;    Signor  Martini  Chiriskl  in  his  great 
act  upon  the  wire. 

Comic  vocallsms.  J.  P.  Johnson. 

La  Madrlllenne.  The  Infant  Ravel 
(The  wonder  of  the  World,  only  2V& 
years  old). 

The  Nerves.  Frank  Lacy  and  Flor- 
ence Reynolds. 

Grand  evolutions  on  La  Corde  de  Ten- 
due,  Aageline  Zanfretta. 

Paa  de  Chlnois.  Infant  Ravel  and 
Master  Winter  Ravel. 

Budget  of  Fun.  J.  P.  Johnson.  . 

Pas  de  Militalrc.   Kate  Pennoyer, 

The  performance  concluded  with  tho 
laughable  pantomime  "Le  Statue" 
Blanc. 

■Busybody,  a  clown  J.  S.  Maltltt 

1  Mons.  Antique  W.  11.  Bartholomew 

it,oln  Sig.  Constantino 

Frlppeau  Frank  Lacy 

„an!  °  George  Warren 

I  Sculptor  u  Donnelly 

;Fanchette  Angeline  Zanfretta 

Admission  was  30  cents,  reserved  seats 
50  cents,  orchestra  chairs  75  cents. 

Think  of  the  pantomimes  produced  at 
this  theatre  while  Maffitt  and  Bartholo- 
mew were  in  their  glory.  Quatres 
Amours,  Les  deux  Fugitives,  M.  Dechn- 
lumeau.  Nicodemus,  Robert  Macaire, 
Simon's  Mi3haps,  Jeannette  s.nd  Jean- 
not,  The  Rival  Artizans,  Vol  an  Vent, 
Frolics  of  Coco,  The  Young  Recruit, 
Kim-Ka,  Jocko  the  Brazilian  Ape,  Ma- 
zulme  the  Night  Owl,  or  the  Black 
Raven  of  the  Tombs,  Old  Dame  Wiggles, 
Don  Juan,  or  the  Libertine  Destroyed, 
Godensky,  or  the  Skaters  of  Wilna,  the 
Woodcutters,  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 
(we  saw  this  pantomime,  In  March,  1866, 
a  memorable  night;  there  was  a  ballet, 
Fleur  d'Mai;  there  were  other  dances 
I  and  the  dancers  were  Juliette  Bronner, 
I  Sig.  Cardella,  Kate  Pennoyer.  Annette 
'  La  Point,  Eviline  Lehirtan;  we  see  today 
a  young  man  with  slushed  hair  who  sat 
directly  in  front  of  us,  and  stared  at 
one  dancer  through  an  opera  glass,  and 
said  "That  girl  has  a  fine  figure."  Com- 
ing from  our  quiet  village  we  thought 
him  a  wicked  young  man);  Old  Dame 
Trot,  The  Magic  Flute  or  the  Coopers, 
The  Milliners,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
The  Magic  Trumpet,  The  Red  Gnome, 
Barber  and  Beadle,  Magic  Pills,  The  Sol- 
dier for  Love,  Imp  of  Darkness  (the 
Black  Imp),  The  Green  Monster,  Alad- 
din, The  40  Thieves,  Granny  Grumpy, 
The  Devil's  Auction.  Coco,  Bicheau  Bois 
(Nov.  9,  1867),  Adventures  d'une  Grisette 
(with  Miles.  Morlacchi,  Blasina,  Ricei; 
they  all  danced  the  can-can  in  January, 

1868,  "accompanied  with  cymbals  and 
triangles");  The  House  That  Jack  Built, 
Hickety  Pickety,  Lurllne,  Satanella  (bal- 
let pantomime).  See  Saw  Margery  Daw 

The  character  of  the  performances 
changed  in  the  summer  of  1868.  "The 
Grand  Duchess"  was  performed  in  Eng 
lish  with  Eva  Brent  as  the  Duchess 
and  M.  W."  Fiske  as  Gen.  Bourn.  The 
Lingaids  took  possession  Jan.  1,  1869 
"David  Garrick"  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  Oct.  11, 

1869,  with  E.  L.  Davenport  as  David 
The  name  of  the  theatre  was  changed 
more  than  once.  As  the  Adelphi  it  saw 
Maffitt  with  Imre  Kiralfy,  Bolossy 
Klralfy,  J.  K.  Kruger  and  Mile.  Han- 
iola  in  a  version  of  "The  Black  Crook." 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Worrell 
sisters  drew  the  gilded  youth.  In  De- 
cember, 1869  the  theatre  was  the  Adel- 
phi Theatre'  Comique.  In  August,  1870, 
the  Worrell  Sisters  Adelphi.  In  1870 
the  name  of  Maffitt  appeared  as  man- 
ager. In  February,  1871,  the  theatre 
was  burned. 

Bartholomew  had  a  benefit  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  March  25,  1S76,  but 
as  bad  weather  interfered  with  the 
receipts  another  benefit  was  given  on 
April  1  of  that  year,  when  Charles  .F. 
Atkinson  recited  "The  Vagabonds"  and 
Charles  H.  Yale  sang  and  danced  "The 
Funny  Old  Gal."  At  the  same  theatre 
on  July  12,  1876.  Maffitt  and  Bartholo- 
mew appeared  in  the  pantomime  "The 
Young  Recruit"  at  a  benefit  for  George 
H.  Tyler.  In  March,  1881,  Bartholomew 
was  with  the  Daly  Brothers,  Richard 
Golden,  Dora  Wiley  and  others  in  "Pour 
Prendre  Conge,"  an  imitation  of  "La 


-nil mental,  caltlhirit  a  grand  oust: 
to  join  all  sorts  of  instruments  with 
vocal  music:    'for  thereby   the  dign 
of  tho  human  voice  Is  eclipsed;  and  1 
uni  of  Opinion  that  among  all  musical; 
Instruments   none   would   Insinuate  it? 
self  better  with  human  voices  than  Youi 
Excellency's     new-lnVented  Glass-Qr 
gan.'  . 

Peter  Miller  was  Prior  FaeltZ,  the 

principal  of  the  Society  of  Dunkers. 
An  account  Is  given  of  his  visit  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  at  Valley  Forge." 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Nov.  27  pub- 
lished the  following  editorial  article  on 
the  entertainment  tax: 

!'At  a  time  when  tho  mental  refresh- 
ment which  the  theatre  and  other  forms 
of  indoor  entertainment  afford  is  more 
essential  to  the  national  well-being  than 
ever  before,  everything  should  be  done 
to  promoto  and'nothing  to  check  its  pro- 
vision. Consequently,  when  we  hear  on 
all  sides  complaints  that  the  entertain- 
ment tax  is  having  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  businesses  which  come  under 
its  provision,  something  must  be  done  to 
relieve  purveyors  of  entertainment  from 
a  burden  imposed  .upon  no  other  form  ot 
enterprise.  Does  any  one  now  seriously 
believe  that  recreation  is  a  luxury  and 
not  a  necessity  as  great,  as  any  for 
which  human  nature  craves?  Not  only 
is  entertainment  necessary  for  the  sol- 
dier home  from  the  front,  it  is  also  nec- 
essary for  the  war  worker  and  all  who 
are  suffering  from  the  strain  of  the  war. 
and  it  would  be  a  mosc  serious  thing  fori 
the  'country  if  those  institutions  which 
cater  for  us  in  cur  brief  leisure  hours 
were  crippled,  or  perhaps  in  many  cases 
crushed  out  of  existence.  If  something 
is  not  done,  and  done  quickly,  this  is 
what  will  happen.  At  yesterday's  meet- 
ing of  the  shareholders  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  the  chairman  declared  that  the 
entertainment  tax  had  hit  the  theatre 
very  hard,  and  if  a  great  house  like 
Drury  Lane  has  suffered  wc  may  be 
sure  that  other  houses  must  have  suf- 
fered more.  Recently  our  theatrical 
contemporary,  the  Era,  made  a  syste- 
matic inquiry  throughout  the  country 
with  the  result  that  in  every  district, 
except  a  few  in  which  war  industries 
had  brought  the  people  an  unaccus- 
tomed wealth,  there  were  serious  and 
well  founded  complaint's  that  thealres 
and  other  places  of  entertainment  were 
being  ruined  by  the  tax.  In  view  of 
these  facts  we  call  upon  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
to  set  up  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  and  if  they 
are  confirmed  to  relieve  the  situation  by 
either  modifying  or  abolishing  the  tax  " 


Woods.  Buckley's  Serenaders,  Peel's 
Campbell  Minstrels.  Hooley's  Minstrels, 
Eph.  Horn.  G.  W.  Moore  ("Pouy" 
Moore,  who  afterwards  went  to  Lon- 
k>n),  Unsworth,  Billy  Birch,  D.  S.  Wam- 
j«!d  plaved  and  sang  there  with  Bud- 
jrerth  and  many  others.  But  early  in 
[SCO  the  house,  greatly  altered,  became 
l  regular  theatre,  the  Broadway  Bou- 
doir. Robert  W.  Butler  opened^  the 
theatre  in  1*60  as  the  American.  During 
tW0-61-r..>  there  were  "pretty  waiter 
•Mr"  in  the  theatre,  but  Butler  turned 
them  <»ut  when  he  opened  his  season  of 
1984-6-*.  Dave  Braham  was  the  musical 
•iirector,    The  company  included  Tony 


Mr.  Benjamin  Kimball  recently  read 
a  voluminous  work  entitled  "The  Ger- 
man Sectarians  of  Pennsylvania,"  by 
Julius  Friedrich  Saehse  (Philadelphia, 
|900).  "It  is  a  curious  German  muddle 
of  1000  pages,  including  John  Eliot's  In- 
dian Bible  and  German  reprint,  the 
Dunker's  Creed— very  rational,  decry- 
ing infant  baptism,  faintly  recognizing 
hell,  etc.,  Saucr's  printing  press,  Ben-I 
jamin  Franklin,  Moravians  and  a  wlldj 
confusion  of  other  things.  But  I  find! 
a  letter  from  Peter  Miller,  a  fellowt 
member  of  the  American  Philosophic] 
Society,   to  Benjamin  Franklin,  dated 


Has  the  ordinary  concert-goer  ever 
asked  himself  whether  the  singer  or 
Player  to  whom  he  is  listening  is  "ap- 
propriately" garbed?  And  how  many 
frequenters  of  concerts,  one  wonders 
have  ever  troubled  themselves  over  the 
question  of  whether  an  artist  is  dressed 
in  a  fashion  suitable  to  the  music  inter- 
preted? Obviously,  aesthetic  considera- 
tions of  the  kind  could  only  apply  to 
singers,  etc.,  of  the  fair  sex,  and  we 
confess  to  never  having  attempted  to  ap- 
praise any  artist's  taste  and  judgment 
m  such  a  delicate  matter.  But  appar- 
ently there  is  room  for  "dress  reform" 
on  the  concert  platform.  At  any  rate! 
in  Musical  America,  the  question  has 
been  solemnly  asked:  "What  shall 
women  wear  on  the  concert  stage?"  And 
quite  a  number  of  more  or  less  well- 
known  singers,  pianists,  and  so  forth, 
considered  the  subject  sufficiently 
worthy  of  discussion  to  air  their  views 
upon  it.  And  from  those  views  one  gath- 
ers that  here  is  not  merely  a.  question 
of  whether  white,  or  green}  or  grav,  or 
purple  is  the  color  best  suited  to  this  or 
that  artist.  No,  nothing  as  simple  as 
that.  The  whole  problem,  in  short,  is  of 
subtleties  compact. 

Thus  you  may  learn  on  the  authority 
of  a  pianist  who  has  clearly  given  the 
subject  the  most  serious  thought  that' 
the  musical  "atmosphere"  aimed  at  by 
a  recital-giver  should  be  "emphasized  in 
the  dress  worn  by  the  artist— harmony 
of  color  and  tone."  Who  would  have 
suspected  it?  But,  in  case  you  be  skep- 
tical, listen  to  this:  "I  played,"  said 
this  authority,  "the  romanticists— Schu- 
mann, Schubert,  Chopin  and  Liszt— at 
five  recitals  in  Europe.  For  each  of 
these  recitals  I  wore  a  gown  which  con- 
veyed the  spirit  of  the  composer  I  was 
interpreting,  so  that  when  I  appeared 
upon  the  stage  the  audience  could  at 
once  grasp  what  my  mental  interpreta- 
tion of  Chopin  and  Liszt  was." 

Here,  surely,  is  a  point  of  view  that 
opens  out  undreamt-of  possibilities.  But 
read  on,  "In  interpreting  Schumann  one 
would  wear  a  dainty  silver  gown,  abun- 
dant in  flounces  and  strewn  with  rose- 
buds. A  dark,  dove-gray,  intermingledl 
)  with  flaming  orange,  would  be  of  as-; 

sistance  in  interpreting  Chopin,  and  a 
;  sombre  black"   (what,   asks  the  mere 
man,  is  a  "sombre"  black?)  "rhapsodi- 
,  cally  embroidered  with  silver,  would  be 
I  in  harmony  with  Liszt's  compositions." 
I  No  doubt  feminine  instinct  in  such  mat- 
ters is  infallible.    But  the  question  may 
suggest  itself  to  the  less  discriminating 
male:  What  is  to  become  of  pianists  of 
the   sterner  sex   if    "sombre"  blacks 
"rhapsodically  embroidered  with  silver" 
come  to  be  accepted  as  essential  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  Liszt,  and  ifJ 
Chopin  be  held  in  future  demand  for  the} 
full  enjoyment  of  his  music  its  associa- 
tion with  "a   dove-gray,  intermingled 
with  flaming  orange."    On  this  subtlel 
,  question  it  would  be  interesting  tp  have] 
the  opinion  of  that  a -ch-humorist.  Mr.. 


de  t».'i  China  mi  i  n  •  apptri  ranee  in  ,  <Tnvo  - 1 
gray,  Intermingled  with  flaming  orange,' 
even  if  It  did  not  add  to  the  accus- 
tomed hilarity  of  his  audience  would] 
certainly  astonlHh  them.— London  Dally 
Telegraph. 

Notes  About  the       *<liart  Robson. 

e.  .  having  joined  the 

Stage,  Music  •   army,  ,s  wUll  tho! 

and  Musicians  medical  depart- 
ment base  hospital  at  Camp  ,tv*adsworth. 
Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

Tho  Boston  Grand  Opera  Company, 
which  abandoned  its  tour  in  the  middle 
West,  gave  these  reasons:  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  traveling  accommodations 
and  the  draft  lessened  Its  membership. 

"Just  Women,"  a  satire  played  hy  the 
Players  Club  of  San  Francisco,  was  writ- 
ten by  Colin  C.  Clements,  who  studied 
with  Prof.  Baker  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

O.  P.  Heggie  will  play  the  leading  mala 
part  in  J.  Hartley  Manners's  "Happl-|J 
ness,"   to  toe  produced  with  Laurettel 
Taylor  about  Jan.  1,  • 

Arthur  Hammerstein  has  disposed  of! 
the  Australian  frights  of  "De  Luxe! 
Annie." 

In  regard  to  the  names  of  .plays.  Har- 
old Chapln's  comedy,  "Art  'and  Oppor- 
tunity," would  have  been  presented  un- 
der a  new  title  had  tho  management 
possessed  less  interest-  for  the  wishes 
of  the  author.  It  is  said  that  the  title 
of  "The  Window,"  which  was  believed 
to  be  suggestive  of  the  transparent  char- 
acter of  the  heroine  of  the  play,  had 
been^selected  as  more  suitable  than  that 
of  "Art  and  Opportunity."  However, 
Mr.  Chapin,  it  Is  said,  was  particularly 
fond  of  his  title,'  and  out  of  respect  to 
his  memory— he  lost  his  life  in  the  battle 
of  Loos-Jt  was  retained  —Dramatic 
Mirror. 

A  new  revue,  "Here  and  There,"  was 
produced  at  the  Empire,  London,  Nov. 
29.  "Mr.  Lew  Kelly,  the  new  American 
comedian,  is  very  welcome  and  an 'evi- 
dent intelligence.  His  vein  seems  tp  be 
the  quietly  oracular  lunatic,  but  he! 
shows  himself  able- to  do  anything  that  f 
needs  a  dry  manner  and  command." 

Pauline  Chase  made  her  appearance! 
since  her  retirement  from  the  stage  atf 
a  matinee  in  London  for  the  Belgian! 
Red  Cross,'  Dec.  4. 

Smoking   is   allowed  at  the  perfor-t 
mances  of  "Pamela,"  a  musical  comedy, 
at  the  Palace,  London. 


Our  old  friend.  Rodolfo  Fornari  of  thej 
San  Carlo  and  Boston  Opera  companies,! 
took  the  part  of  Nevers  in  a  perfor-P 
mance  of  'The  Huguenots"  by  the  Chi-j 
cago  Opera  Company  Dec.  4,  when  Ar-| 
noldo  Conti  conducted.  The  Chicagol 
correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier! 
did  not  enjoy  this  performance  except! 
for  Rosa  Raisa's  Valentine.  "Myrnal 
Sharlow  was  agai"  th«  page,  which"  she! 

sang  agreeably,  but  acted  abominably. 
Could  not  the  new  stage  manager,  Emil 
Merle-Forest,  who  hails  from  the  Grand  j 
Opera  in  Paris  and  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  old  as  well  as  the  mod- 
ern repertoires,  tell  this  young  artist 
that  a  page  would  not  have  pranked  at 
any  European  court  as  she  does  on  the 
Auditorium  stage?  Miss  Sharlow  should 
know  that  a  fage  is  a  .young  boy,  gen- 
erally a  poor  nobleman's  son,' and  that 
modesty  and  savoir  faire  are  required 
from  the  incumbent  of  such  a  position. 
Jessie  Christian  was  also  satlsfac-  | 
lory  vocally,  but  left  much  to  be  desired 
otherwise.  At  the  first  performance,  at 
the  reception  at  the  court  of  the  Queen, 
whom  she  represented,  she  appeared 
minus  the  customary  crown.  Having 
been  rebuked  for  that  omission,  she 
came  forth  at  the  second  performance 
with  a  little  crown  which  reminded  one 
of  that  worn  by  Raymond  Hitchcock'  in 
'King  Dodo,'  or  that  made  famous  by  j 
Happy  Hooligan." 

.  Mme.  Galli-Curci  has  been  heard  in 
Chicago  this  season  in    "Romeo    and  j 
Juliet,"  "Dinorah"  and  "Lakme."    Mr.  j 
Baklanoff  sang  in  the  latter  opera. 

The  program   of  the  Chicago   Sym-  I 
phony  Orchestra's  concert  on  Nov.  30  I 
included  Smith's  overture  "Prince  Hal,"  j 
Palmgren's  second  piano  concerto,  "The  [ 
River"  (Arthur  Shattuck,  pianist),  and  I 
Stanford's  "Irish"  Rhapsody.    The  pro-  I 
gram    of    Dec.    14    included    Widor"s  I 
"Salvum  fac   poplum   Tuum,"  Prelude 
for  organ,  three  trumpets,  three  trom-  f 
j  bones  and  kettle  drums,  and  two  Indian  I 
dances  by  Skilton,  who  was  born  in  | 
Northampton.  Mme.  Povla  Frijsch  sang 
the  Air  of  tho  Archangel,  from  Franck's 
"Redemption"  ;  two  arias  of  Handel,  and 
songs  by  Duparc,  Saint-Saens  arid  Mous- 
sorgsky. 

A  piano  sonata  by  Medtner,  played  in 
!  London,  Dee.  1,  proved  that  the  composer 
I  has  "arrived  at  more  Individual  style 
!  than    was    discernible    in    his  earlier, 
works,  good  as  these  undoubtedly  were."  | 
A  violin  sonata  by  Catoire  on  the  same': 
day   "Is   inspired   with   a  romanticism 
that  combines  elegance  with  real  feel-  j 
irig."  ! 

Here   is   amiable  criticism   from  the' 
Pall  Mall  Gazette   of  Nov.   23.  Maud 
Delstanche,   a   violinist,   was  described 
as  a  clear,  but  somewhat  frigid  player 
who  rarely  rouses  the  listener's  emo- 
tions.   "Mme.   Alvar.  on  the  contrary,  J 
the  vocalist  who  assisted  her,  allows 
emotion  to  upset  the  steadiness  of  her  | 
voice,  so  that  a  Pergolesi  aria,  for  in-  I 
stance,  lost  all  its  admirable  melodic  j 
design  in  a  maze  of  sentimental  slush,  j) 
If   the   two    artists   had   pooled   their  J 
qualities  the  program  would  have  been  i, 


vln  Evans**  remarks  on 
..is  Aeolian  Hall  lecture-: 
ilsterday  were  mainly   aimed  at  'dis-. 
stniin"  the  impression  that  the  great, 
Russian  composer,  who  died  two  years  j 
■«!o   wis  a  musical  anarchist,  or  even 
^revolutionary.  He.deprccated  the  ten- 
ancy to  seek  acquaintance  with  a  com-  j 
Soser  through  hismost  advanced  works, , 
ttid  asked  wljat  would  have  been  the 
contemporary  opinion  of  Beethoven  had 
the  musical  world  .first  heard  of  hiin 
»s  the  composer  of  the  later  quartets', 
which  puzzled  the  critics  for  some  years 
after  his  death.    A  progressive  study', 
of  Scriabin's  works,  commencing  with  J 


"enal  marches 
the  stage,"  she  tiles,  she  almost  sobs, 
folic  waves  her  body  and  her  whole  self 
■balls  to  arms  for  defence  of  country, 
■"hat  is  the  manner  in  which  a  war  hymn 
(should  be  sung  to  be  sincere  and  call  for 
a ■  i  ion.  Certainly  after  Chenal  has  given 
■It,  the  piece  has  a  new  signification.  We 
lhave  listened  TO  our  own  American  patrl- 
Botlc  hymns  given  here  since  the  out- 
Ibreak  of  war,  and  white  surig  in  mu- 
sicianly  fashion  still  not  for  a  moment 
could  the  artist  forget  that  she  or  he 
is  a  perfect  lady  or  gentleman,  and  that 
any  outburst  of  feeling  might  appear  un 
dignified.    Our  allies  adrrure  'The  Star 


ttia  seat  mate  who  poured  story  after 
gjtory  into  his  ears.  Now  there  were 
many  sentries  on  guard.  One,  as  they 
gassed  him.  yawned.  "Hush!"  said  Tal- 
feyrand,  "we  are  overheard!"  There  is 
a  danger  connected  with  the  relation  of 
this  anecdote:  The  bore  may  ask  you: 
"What  were  they  talking  about?" 


»ly  preludes,  and  continuing  With  (Spangled  Banner'  even  though  they  do 
t'h"'  poems  of  the  middle  period,  wouldjfind  it  complicated,  but  it  is  now  the 
soon  convince  the  earnest  music  lovtr 
that  he  was  in  presence  of  one  of  the 


.uost  orderly  minds  in  modern  music 
the  problem  of  the  later  works  would 
then  be  approached  in  a  spirit  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  arose  from  the 
"aucces  de  scandalc"  of  "Prometheus." 
£  (accordance  with  this  view  of  the 
Emposcr,  Miss  Lilias  MacKinnon's 
Krram  consisted  largely  of  early 
preludes,  studies  and  the  third 
Sonata,  which  dates  from  1*98.  Later  de- 
velopments were,  however,  represented 
bv  two  pieces.  "Desir"  and  "Caresse 
Bansfc,"  nnd  by  the  "Poem- Nocturne 
Of  li>13,'  which  is  very  characteristic  of 

icHabTn's  writing  after  "Prometheus." 
—Pall  -Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  24. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  who  today  passes 
the  T3d  milestone  of  a  life  devoted  to 
music  is  noted  for  his  wit  as  well  as  his 
learning.  One  of  his  stories  concerns 
the  new  Wesleyan  hymn-book,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  acted  as  adviser 
to  the  editorial  committee.  The  com- 
mittee submitted/to  him  a  tune  thought 
to  be  of  Handellan  derivation,  but  which 
he  declared  would  make  Handel  turn  in 
his  grave  every  time  it  was  sung.  The 
committee,- "fcowever.  were  not  to  be  de- 
nied, and  submitted  the  tune  once  more, 
suggesting  {hat  it  might  be  marked 
pianissimo,  "so  as  not  to  disturb  Han- 
del."—London  Dally  Chronicle. 

Certain  singers  have  recently  pleased 
the  London  critics.    The  Times  said  of 
Miss  Collignon:   "It     a  long  time  since 
we  have  heard  anything  so  finished  and 
graceful,    and   at-  the   same  tlmo  so 
natural."  The  voice  itself  gives  rather  a 
Blender  thread  of  sound,  but  it  is  enough 
for  her  purpose.    She  believes  in  her 
songs  and  loves  them,  and  no  audience 
In  the  world  could  help  agreeing  with 
her  "     Miss    Rosowsky's    singing,  the 
Times  says,  is  admirably  certain  of  It- 
self.   "We  admire  the  clear  attack,  the 
poised  phrases,  the  clearness  of  Intona- 
tion, everything,  except,  perhaps,  the 
enunciation,  which  is  a  little  vague;  but 
we  do  not  think  of  them.    We  think  or 
the  song,  not  its  details."    On  the  other 
hand  Miss  Bene  Maxwell,  an  Australian 
soprano  (Dec.  3),  having  a  fresh  and 
charming  voice,  accurate  car,  and  no 
mean   Interpretive   gift*,   had   a  pro- 
nounced tremolo.    "In   'Caro  Nome  I 
said  the  Daily  Telegraph,  'otherwise, 
delightfully  sung,  every  note  seemed  to  : 
have  Us  trill."   Lula  Juta  (Nov.  -S)  was 
announced  as  "the  South  African  dram- 
e    soprano."     She  over-emphasized 
lotion  to  live  up  to  the  announce-, 
t     Thcsi  songs  that  pleased  Lon-. 
era  might  please  Hostontans:  John; 
land's    "llllnd"     nnd    "The    C ost  j ; 
escq's  "Aux  damoyselles  paresseuses 
nd  fil  Veroll's  "Elegie." 
Edwin  Evans  has  been  lecturing  In 
,ondon  on  French  songs.    "He  exposed  j 
he  popular  fallacy    that    folk  aongs 
Mm  among  the    peasantry    much  as 
wild  flowers  grew  in  the  country.  Many 
of  the  songs  attributed    to  the  folk 
cHmo  from  the  Church,  many  were  aris- 
tocratic in  their  origin,  and  all  betrayed 
the  presence  behind  them  of  genuine 
composers  who  were  not  the  less  com- 
posers because  their  names  were  un- 
known,    in  England  folk  songs  were 
not  regarded  as  national  property.  They 
iwlonged  to  the  collectora.  whose  views 
on  suitable  settings  were  frumpish. 

Mr.  Evans  also  gave  a  lecture,  '  Iver- 
laine  to  Music."  "A  particularly  inter- 
esting portion  of  his  program  was  the 
Inclusion  in  it  of  illustrations  of  the  va- 
rious viewpoints  from  which  different 
composers  had  approached  the  same 
poem.  There  yrere  settings  by  Faure 
and  l>ebussy  of  'Green,'  by  Florent 
Schmltt  and  Debussy  of  'It  pleure  dans 
mon  coeur."  by  Chausson  and  «jahn  of 
•La  luno  blanche.'  and  by  Faure  and 
Deodat  de  9everac  of  'L«  del  est  par- 
dessus  le  toit'  As  Mr.  ©vans  observed 
in  the  course  of  his  address,  tho  French 
composers  excel  in  the  close  and  lov- 
ing attention  which  they  give  to  their 
own  language." 

Mr.  Nlvette,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Co.,  is  now  with  the  Paris  Opera. 
He  sang  in  Gabriel  Faure's  "Requiem" 
at  the  "Manifestation  Musicale  Franco- 
Americaine"*  last  month  In  Paris. 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  orches- 
trated by  Paul  Vldal.  and  "Dixie,"  or- 
chestrated by  Ganaye.  were  sung  by 
Abbey  llichardson  of  the  Opera  Co- 
mique.  "55al."  a  Persian  legend,  by 
■Blair  Falrchlld.  was  •  performed  for  tire 
first  time.  It  comprises  an  "Idylle"  and 
"Fete  Persane."  Mme.  Boblna  Johnson 
[etui  thorns  sang  "My  old  Kentuckv 
I  Home"  and  "Native  Land";  John 
Byrne,  "Suwonee  River"  and  "Batllo 
Bvmn  of  the  Republic."  There  were 
compositions  by  Frenchmen  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  concert  was  for  the  benefit 
of  wan  victims.  We  quote  from  Mu- 
sical America: 

"Marine  Chenal  makes  more  than  a 
hymn  of  Uic  'Marseillaise.'  She  forgeti 
[the  audience,  her  whole  body  quivers. 


'Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic'  that 
their  favorite.  With  them  it  was  a  case 
of  'Jove  at  first  sight,'  and  just  as  soon 
as  Byrne  had  finished  the  first  verse  at 
this  concert,  the  audience  'swung'  with 
him.  When  he  came  back  after  crie.i 
of  'Bis,  Bis,'  they  all  Joined  in  the 
chorus." 

Wright  Symons,  known  in  Boston.  haa 
been  singing  in  Paris;  so  has  Felia 
Litvinne. 

Copley  Theatre — The  Henry  Jew- 
ett  players  iiT'Tanny's  First  Play," 
a  comedy  in  three  acts,  with  an  in- 
duction and  an  epilogue,  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw. 

Characters  in  the  induction  and  epi- 
logue: 


Footman   ;. 

Oell  Savoyard  

.  Count  O'llowda  

1  Fannie  O'Dowda  

Mr.  Trotter  


 Kroent  I.ocke 

 Leouanl  t'raske 

.  .II.  Conway  WlngtteM 

 Doric  Sawyer 

.  ..Cameom  Matthew* 


Mr.  Vnualiau  Edwin  Casbmnn 

Mr.  fiiinn  Nicholas  Joy 

I'lawmr  Banna!  J..  Casler  West 

Characters  in  the  play: 

Mm.  miber  .".  Ail.-iu  Barton 

Mr.'  Gllbey. ...  Fred  \V.  Pi-rnuiii 

Jn«-Kins  .!  X.  Murray  St«i>Ui  n 

Dora   :  .Beatriee  MUU-r 

Mrs.  Knox    Vloli  Ho«ch 

Mr.  *Knox   ljeonard  t'raake 

Marp-ir't  Knox  Jv«rtsinlne  NVwcombe 

Monsieur  Ourallet  Frederick  Annerley 

■  Bobby  Gllbey  \  Leon  Gordon 

Th'o     Copjey*  Theatre    resumed  the 
drama  of  the  humanities  last  evening  I 
when  tho  I  ienry  Jewett  Players  began 


The  Horrors  of  the  Cape. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  may  be  known  with  regard  to  the  I 
liquor  question,   that   there  has   been  I 
made  no  decided  improvement  since  the  g 
L'nited    States   government   has   taken  I 
upon  itself  to  prohibit  whiskey  in  any  E 
bar-room  of  the  United  States.  Some 
of  those  venerable  men  of  our  nation.  > 
who  have  been  known  to  spend  all  their  ' 
hard-earned  money  upon  that  terrible 
drink    called   whiskey,    are    still  seen 
staggering  up  the  street  in  a  way  that 
frightens  young  ladies,  makes  sensible 
men  look  grave,  and  boys  shout  with  \ 
laughter  at  the  free  show.  Looking  into 
the  matter  more  thoroughly  it  has  been 
found   that   the   men   that   cannot  be 
downed  are  now  drinking  witch  hazel, 
pure    alcohol,    and    lastly,  fermented 
cider.    It  seems  then,  that  all  our  loyal 
Prohibitionists  who  thought  they  had 
conquered  at  last,  will  have  to  again 
bow    their    perplexed    heads    in    deep  j 
thought  to  overcome  the  new  obstacle 
that  presents  itself  to  them.        K.  S.  \ 
Sandwich. 

Yes.  yes.  We  have  seen  stout  Cape 
Codders  Joyous  on  flavoring  extracts,  i 
overcome  by  bay  rum,  and  whooping 
under  the  influence  of  a  patent  medi-  I 
cine.— Ed. 


an  obsolete 


"Rattle." 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 

As  to  whether  "rattle"  Is 
English  word. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Marbury  was  haled 
before  tho  recorder  of  London  by   the  j 
bishop  of   London  in  1592  in  order  to 
make  some  complaint  about  his  religion. 


Mr.  Marfcury  was  as  acute  as  his  dau 

their  regular  'scasorTand  werV'seen'' "for  ffi  «erL  Ann«  ?lutch!rS°"-?n?ut-"n?.*d  2?JS! 
first  tjmc  in  "Fanny's  First  Play, 


a 

by  Bernard  Shaw 

This  entertaining  play  was  flFst  pre- 
sented here  In  March,  1DH.  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  when  Miss  Eva  Leonard  Boyne 
gave  a  vivid  performance  of  "Darling  l 
Dora    Delaney."    The    Henry    Jewett ' 
Players  have  already  show  n  their  abll-  ', 
ity  to  cope  gracefully  with  the  Shavian  . 
dialogue  and  they  again  commanded  ad- 
miration for  their  excellent  performance 
of  a  play  Inrwlilch  the  characterisation 
depends  rather  upon  skilful  reading  of 
lines  than  sheer  acting. 

Shaw's  uncompromisingly  realistic  pi 
ture  of  the  snobbery  of  England's  raid 


bishop,  who  demanded  that  he  should 
not  try  "to  rattle  me  up." 

It  was  used.  Whether  obsoleto  or  not  j 
In  England  is  another  question. 

I  remember  as  a  boy  I  often  used  the^ 
expression  "I  clean  forgot"  and  sup- 1 
posed  it  was  n  New  Knglandlsm,  but  I 
find  It  common  in  old  English  and  not  | 
obsolete  In  modern  English.  And  "new- 
fangled"' is  old  as  the  hills.  M.  J.  C. 
Boston.  ' 

But  did  Marbury»  use  the  phrase 
"rattle  me  up"  In  the  sense  of  "confuse 
me"?   The  Oxford  .dictionary  gives  this 

old. 


e.  ■  meaning  to  the  quoted  phrase:  To 
,„,d-     rate,  or  rail  at.  volubly.    It  quotes  Li 
die  class  holds  its  own  In  the  matter  of  inter  OMT):  "Peradventure  ye  will  set 
entertaining  qualities  with  the  best  of  1  to  paper,  and  all  to  rattle  ran  up 
his  other  plays  known  here.    Perhaps  II  letter."      "Off"   was    also  used 
the  fastidious  may  quibble  at  the  ante-  fi  "rattle"  as  in  Arbuthnot  s    John  Bui 
bellum  stage  portrait  of  the  Frenchman.  M  "She.  that  would  sometime  rattle  off  l 
Duvallet,— "Fanny's    First    Play"    was  «  servants  pretty  aharply.^  ^"fj^  J; 
brought  out  in  London  in  1911— who,  at-  f 
[though  married.  Is  a  friend  of  dancers,  I 
Igood-naturod.  flippant,  ready  for  an  ad-  } 
Venture.     Yet  as   an  individual   he  is 
amusing  In  his  loquacity  and  unconscious 


|  also  used  for  "to  stir  up.  to  make 
My,"  nor  is  "it  obsolete  in  England.— E( 


with 


Certain  impersonations  were  conspic- 
uous. Chief  among  these  was  Miss  Mil- 
ler's Dora.  Her  irrepressible  spontan- 
eity, her  laughter,  her  facial  play,  her 
serene  familiarity  with  the  Gilbeys.  her 
offhand  treatment  of  Juggins,  enhanced 
every  line  of  the  text,  nor  did  she  at 
any  time  overact.  Miss  Newcomb's 
Margaret,  pleasing  in  many  ways.  In 
Igirlishness  and  exuberant  spirits,  lacked 
Isincerlty  fn  the  first  scene  with  her 
[mothcri  Her  tears/should  not,  like  Mrs. 
|Knox's,  be  comic  to  the  audience,  nor 
should  the  actress  portraying  a  stifled 
ipirlt  in  revolt  pitch  the  character  in 
bo  loud  a  key  that  there  is  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  virago. 

The  two  fathers,  Gllbey  and  Knox, 
were  well  acted  by  Mr.  Permaln  and 
Mr.  Craskc,  who  doubled  the  part  of 
the  manager.  Savoyard,  with  consum- 
mate versatility  In  the  matter  of  voice 
land  make-up.  Nor  should  Mr.  Ding- 
field's  elaborate  elegance  as  ' O'Dowda 
I  be  overlooked. 

No  doubt  "Fanny-^B  First  Play"  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  will  become  known  to 
a  new  public  as  well  as  give  pleasure 
to  old  friends. 

I  On  Monday  evening.  Dec.  Si,  "General 
I  John '  Began,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts, 
I  by  .  George  A.  Birmingham,  will  be 
Ipiaycd  for  the  first  lime  in  Boston. 


John  McCarthy,   a   I^ondon  taxi-cab 
driver,  conveyed  Sir  Maurice  and  Lady  I 
Anderson  and  a  coffin  containing  a  dead 
pet  dog  belonging  to  Lady  Anderson  for  , 
burial.   For  "conniving  with  Lady  An- 1 
derson  in  putting  sickly  sentiment  before 
patriotism,"  he  was  fined  £50  under  the 
Motor  Spirit  Restriction  Order.  But  what 
has  been  done  to  Sir  Maurice,  who  en-  j 
gaged  the  poor  devil  of  a  taxi-cab  driver? 


For  the  Bored. 

When  any  one  at  the  Porphyry  insists 
on  telling  you  long-winded  stories,  when 
you  wish  to  read  a  new  spaper  or  medi- 
tate on  spiritual  things  over  a  pot  of  ale, 
ask  him  if  he  ever  heard  of  Talleyrand 
and  his  carriage  companion.    The  two 


Dig  the  Graves 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  noticed  in  the  Herald  and  Journal 
that  there  is  a  grave  ready  to  receive 
the  Individual  who  frequently  refers  to 
"thoae  kind  of  people."  Why  not  dig 
graves  for  other  persons,  those  who 
commit  such  common  crimes  as  "for  you 
and  I."  "do  like  I  do."  "I  wuzx  (was)." 

•  New  Orlcens  (New  Or-yanz)  "New  Or- 
leans" and,  "cantone-ment"  for  "can- 
tonment." w- 

Boston 

Is  "F.  A.  W."  cock-sure  about  can-  , 
tonment"?.  Is  the  accent  on  the  second 
svllable  with  "Oon"?  The  dictionaries  || 
differ.  Some  prefer  "Kan-tun-ment"  j 
with  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  As  for  . 
New  Orleans,  it  would  bo  affectation  to  | 
pronounce  the  last  word  as  if  it  were  | 
French.  Any  ono  pronouncing  "Prairie  j 
du  Chlen"  or  "Des  Moines"  as  a  French-  j, 
man  would  pronounce  the  name  of  the ; 
town  would  be  laughed  at  by  the  inhabi- 
tants.—Ed. 

Sumptuary  Laws. 

I As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

Since  the  chief  prosecuting  officer  has 
publicly  charged  a  man  with  Wearing  a 
.red  necktie  I  have  carefully  avoided 
being  seen  with  one  upon  my  more  or 
■less  manly  bosom.  I  d*d  not  know  that 
'  it  was  a  crime  or  even  a  vice  to  wear  a 
i\  cravat  of  this  color.    I  ask  for  your 

elucidation.  POSTCM  COFFEY. 

J  Boston. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a 
1  prejudice  against  red  cravats.  We  havs 

•  risen  above  it.  Whenever  our  spirits 
are  depressed,  or  the  weather  is  lower- 
ing we  sport  one  gaily.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  this,  although  we  may  be 
jailed  for  It  by  some  minion  of  the  law. 

LARGE  AUDIENCE  HEARS 
SINGING  OF  "THE  MESSIAH" 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society  to  Re- 
peat Oratorio  Tonight. 

I    The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave 
|  "The  Messiah"  lost  night  at  Symphony  ( 
1  Hall  to  a  large  audience.    Emil  Mollen-  | 
I  ha  ier  conducted,  with  H.  G.  Tucker  as 
organist.    The  soloists  were:  Soprano, 


Uc(>i  MfJTer;  boss,  Jienh  scott. 

The  audience  was  keenly  cppreeiatlve. 
The  performance  will  b<i  repeated  to- 
night, with  the  following  soloists: 
.;'i!»i3iio.  Marie  dc.  Kyaer;  ^.tto,  Merle 
B  Alcock;  tenor,  Reed  Miller;  br>.«s  Henri  ! 
".SC0U"  -  .  J 

iHt  i  J — 7  f  /  7 
'Peter  Ibbetson,"  Drama  of  | 

Dreams  and  Mysticism, 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Shubert  Theatre:  First  performance  in 
loston  of  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  a  play  in 
'our  acts  and  five  scenes  based  by.  John 
Raphael  on  George  Du  Maurier's 
lovel,  produced  by  the  Messrs.  Shubert. 
Characters  in  the  play: 

Characters  in  the  Play- 

'eter  Ibbetson  John  Barrymora 

:©lonel    Ibbetson  Bal?,u?£   E,  S 

lalor  Duquesnois  Wains  CiaiK 

Ir.  Llntot  Montague  Weston 

iap'jael  Men  >  dew   .  Leo  Star* 

rockett   Erlc  Hudson 

f  he   Bishop  Ale-5,andeIV.,Lottn5 

harlle    Plunket....  Cec.l    Clove  y 

\chille    Grlgoux  J"  fs  Epallly 

.'he  Prison  Chaplain  Lowden  Adama 

Mary,  Duchess  o£  Towers. Constance  Collier 

-Ire.   Deane  Alice  John 

.Irs.  Glyn  Alice  Butler 

dadge  Plunket  Catherine  Charlton 

-ady  Diana  V*ash  Barbara  Allen 

Victorine   Manna  Noel 

V  Sister  of  Charity  Mna  aresa 

CHARACTERS  IN   THE  DREAM. 

Ime.    Seraskier  Ruano  Boglsiav 

•(.  Pasquler  de  la  Marlere.  .George  Somnes 
'(me.  Pasquler  de  la  Marlere........ 

i   Mercedes  Desmore 

logo"..'.'.'.:'..'.  Master  Arthur  King 

4Imsey    Seraskier  Ethel  Downle 

It  is  no  wonder  that  managers  for 
nany  years  refused  to  put  this  play  on 
he  stage.    Not  that  they  were  blir.d  to 
he  merits  of  the  romance  itself;  not 
hat  Raphael  did  his  work  in  a  bungling 
nanner;  but  they  doubted  with  good 
eason  if  an  average  audience  would 
Hrrasp  the  mysticism;  they  feared  lest 
Jpeter  the  dreamer  would  perplex  prosaic 
jiersons.  who  are  in  the  great  majority, 
'fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  dally  rou- 
tine of  the  world. 

A  The  dramatist,   who   died  after  the 
#>lay  was  produced  at  a  charity  matinee 
\n  London,   was  obliged  to  choose  a 
strong  scene,  to  be  approached  and  to 
be  vital  for  the  following  acLs.  Hei 
Bhaturally    chose    the    unpremeditated  | 
Bnurder  .for  the  "Scene  a  Falre."   Any-  I 
ine  that  has  not  read  tho  novel  might 
■wonder  how   an   uncle's   revenge  for 
(Peter's  unwitting  exposure  of  his  vanity 
Tould  lead  him  to  risk  the  forfeiture  of} 
*Mrs.  Deane's  esteem  by  admitting  his  | 
Nt»wn  baseness  In  writing.  Anyone  might  j 
wonder  why  Mrs.  Dcane  In  the  Colonel's 
|*oom  did  not  stop  her  mother's  chatter,  j 
>r  at  least  snatch  the  letter  from  her; 
Huutd, 

]  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  dramat- 
ist   ■  ■■■lid  transfer  the  peculiar  charm 
ii  it  Du  Maurier's  style  to  the  dialogue 
'  >f  the  stage,  or  put  the  stage  people 
jln  the  atmosphere  of  the  romance.  The 
novelist's  drawings  might  furnish  hints 
fur  the  costumes:  the  schottlsch  and  the 
J  varsovfenuc  might  'be  danced  as  they 
j  were  Kneed  last  night,  but,  while  the 
!  costumes  and  the  dances  brought  back 
l  '.he  society  of  a  certain  period,  the  spec- 
I  tator,  entertained,  might  be  seeing  any 
I  drama,  any  comedy  of  that  period,  not 
Inevitably  the  characters  in  the  novej; 
Tile  scene  of  the  party  in  her  house 
I  la  pleasing  to  tho  eye,  but  In  the.  hub- 
I  bub  of  conversation  little  of  the  exposl-  j 
I  tlon   reaches   the  spectator.    Yet  the 
characters  are  introduced,  the  entrance 
of  the  Colonel  and  that  of  Peter  are 
well  contrived,  and  the  promise  of  the 
l«tter  to  be  carried  by  Peter  himself 
arouses  expectation.    In  the  second  act 
at  the  inn  at  Pasgy.  Peter  learns  from 
a  dream  that  the  Duchess  is  his  little  j 
playmate  Mlmsey.  and  the  cauae  of  tho 
Colonel's  hatred  of  Peter  Is  made  clear.  | 
\  Here  the  fantastical  has  full  play.    In  i 
many  respects  the  dream  scene  is  the 
one  closest -.to   Du  Maurler  in  spirit.  I 
The  act  also  gives  opportunity  for  thej 
admirable   impersonation   of   old  MaJ. 
Duquesnois  by  Mr.  Clark. 

The  third  act  has  the  dramatic  mo- 1 
ment  of  the  killing.  The  scene  between  I 
the  two  women  and  Peter  is  theatrical 
rather  than  real.   As  the  play  stands— 
We  are  not  speaking  of  the  romance- 
Mrs.  Deane,  from  what  we  know  of  her  I 
In  the  preceding  and  following  scenes,  [ 
would  not  have  permitted  Peter  to  see  : 
the  letter  debasing  his  mother. 

Mr.  Barrymore  in  the  chaplain's  room  I 
a  Newgate,  brot:«!it  back  certain  scenes  j 
In  "Justice."  But  the  dream  takes  us  h] 
again  to  Du  Maurler.  The  final  scene,  jf 
In  which  Peter,  an  old  man,  dies,  affords  j 
clever  effects  of  lighting,  but  in  itself  it  i. 
Is  of  little  dramatic  significance;  in  fact, 
It  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  anti- 
.cllmax. 

The  play  is  an  unusual  one;  it  will 
(Interest  chiefly  those  to  whom  the  novel 
[la  a  favorite  book.    Yet  those  who  know 
It  not  may  be  fascinated  by  the  drama- 
tisation, if  they  themselves  are  given  to 
Breaming,  and  look  on  actual  life  as  only  I 
the  shadow  of  a  dream, 
i.  Mr.  Barrymore  was  fortunate  in  his 
jmipersonation  of  Peter.   It  was  thought- 1 
Vully  considered,  with  due  regard  for  a  I 
long  crescendo  of  effect.    The  dreamer 
was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  man  of 
action.    He  was  still  a  man  before  he 
I  learned  of  his  reprieve.  Then  he  became  i 
again    the    simple    lad,    remembering  [ 
I  Passy,  a  child  at  heart  even  to  the  end  1 
I  Mr.    Barrymore   succeeded    In  makin- 


'VI 


■f  vailed  enu'iion*,  M'ss  John  played 
•flrolrabty  the  part  of  Mrs.  Deane.  .Mi' 

Fjt.  vU-il  Lionel  Barrymoro 

AM     the     malignant     mill     ami.  m  '■  ■':  "le 

Colon.  I  Tlitwtson.  gave  a  painstaking, 
fou  l  'o  but  not  a  brilliant,  perform- 
ance. Wp  •*«>  tne  Colonel  a  little  more 
l*u  .1  little  mora  elegant,  more  of 
the  •  e.iu  1  i'or-1  -  \  •  >  V>  •  ••' 
1-enitv  '  m  .  .1  ied.  Mr.  Clark's  excellent 
Ohoraeterlaauon  of  the  Mojo:-.  Tim 
minor  parts  were  adequately  taken.  The 
children  in  the  dream  scenes  were  not 
too  aoohlstleated.  Peter  had  e\ery  rea- 
son for  defending  his  motlier  in  tho 
shape  ol  Mlaa  Desmore. 

The  drama  is  beautifully  mounted.  One 
of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  produc- 
tion Is  the  character  of  the  incidental 
music,  which  has  been  appropriately 
Mlected  An  audience  of  good  size  was 
Interested.  The  waits  were  short,  There 
were  comparatively  few  curtain  calls. 

^COLONIAL  THEATRE— Julia  Sander- j 
■on  and  Joseph  Cawthorn  in  "Rambler 

[Rose."  a  musical  comedy  In  three  acts. 
Music  by  Victor  Jacobi.  Book  by  Harry 
B.  Smith.  First  performance  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Rosamond  Leo  FuIIk  Snndenon 

Joseph  Uuppy  Joseph  C'nwthorn 

:  Gerald  Morton  John  Ool.lsworthy 

Mareol  r«tlpas  Stewart  Eaird 

;  Timothy  Brtr.js  iKeorge  H.  Mack 

I  Willis  tleorgn  RffRn 

'  A  I'.irnier's  Boy  W.  H.  Bentley 

Anfele  Ada  Meade 

]  Miss  Julia  Sanderson  and  Joseph  Caw- 
i  thorn  without  their  erstwhile  comrade 

of  recent  musical  comedy  adventures, 
'  Donald  Brian,  but  with  Stewart  Balrd, 

hovering  unfeatured  and  at  a  respectful  jj 
j  distance  In  his  stead,  began  an  engage- ! 
'  ment  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  last  even-  U 
j  ing. 

Miss    Sanderson   and   Mr.    Cawthorn  j| 
[  have  many  friends  in  Boston.   Their  an- 
nual visit  is  looked  forward  to  with 
'  pleasure. 

i    Their   dramatic   setting   this  season 
j  calls  for  little  but  praise,  although  the 
Imuslc  is  merely  amiable  with  a  vain 
^striving  after  the  school   of  operetta 
and  one  striking  melody  that  remains 
;  within  the  reproductive  ability  of  the 
,  hearer  after  leaving  the  theatre— "Come 
>  to  Gypsy  Land"— sung  by  Miss  Sander- 
'  son  and  tho  chorus. 
1    The  music  Is,  as  it  were,  an  accom- 
paniment for  the  romantic  little  atory 
'  which  sustains  a  friendly  Interest  until 
the  final  curtain.   Perhaps  It  Is  due  to 
Its   origin,   "La  Gamine,"   a  play  by 
.Veber  and  De  Gorsse,  played  In  Paris 
lt>y  the  seductive  and  unfortunate  Lan- 
ftelme,   known   and  acted  in  this  city 
Taj*  "The    Runaway"    hy    Miss  Billle 
Burke,  that  the  plot  Is  something  more 
than   a   conventional   musical  comedy 
story. 

The  adaptation  is  free.  The  heroine 
Bc.an  American  girl,  Rosamond  Lee, 
Or  Rambler  Rose,  as  she  is  known  at 
school  owing  to  her  preference  for  that 
flower.  She  has  no  stern  aunts,  but  in- 
stead a  sehoolmlstresg  who  is  something 
more  than  a  demon  chaperone. 

Rambler  Rose  loves  the  painter,  Ger- 
ald Morton,  to  whom  she  Is  but  a  school- 
girl, and  is  beloved  In  turn  by  the  ec- 
centric Joseph  Guppy,  who  to  please 
her  fancy  would  turn  sportsman,  sculp- 
tor, rake.  Miss  Lee  runs  away  from 
her  boarding  school  at  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, and  seeks  Gerald  in  his  Paris 
studio.  Here  she  is  jealous  of  the 
actress  Angele,  pursued  by  Guppy,  but 
aided  In  winning  her  heart's  desire  by 
Marcel  Petipas,  Gerald's  sculptor  friend. 

Guppy's  rich  uncle  from  Brazil  soon 
claims  Angele's  interested  affection, 
While  Petipas's  feigned  passion  for 
Rambler  Rose  arouses  the  desired  Jeal- 
ousy in  Gerald's  breast.  There  Is  a  happy 
ending. 

In  the  original  comedy  the  painter  is 
60.  The  girl  does  not  marry  him,  but  his 
friend  Sernln.  In  "The  Runaway"  the 
heroine  marries  her  painter,  but  his  age  ! 
is  lessened  by  10  years.  Last  evening 
the  painter.  Morton,  as  played  by  Mr. 
Goldsworthy,  wos  young,  attractive, 
clean-cut,  masterful.  There  are  other 
alterations,  but  the  theme  of  the  pursu- 
ing female  and  the  reluctant  male  re- 
mains the  same. 

Miss  Sanderson,  who  has  patented  the 
art  of  impersonating  ingenue  femininity, 
sang  unusually  well.  She  also  smiled  in 
her  familiar  and  engaging  manner  and 
|  danced  prettily.  Her  performance  radl- 
'  ated  the  customary  archness  and  ele- 
I gancc 

Mr.  Cawthorn,  with  a  triumphant  and 
I  almost  complete  obliteration  of  his  fa- 
;  miliar  accent,  was  constantly  amusing 
:  by  the  bluntness  of  his  repartee.  Dis- 
carding shop  worn  mannerisms,  which 
have  for  many  years  excited  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  irresponsible,  he  played  with 
true  instinct  for  comedy  and  gave  #the 
'  good-naturc-d.    blundering   Guppy  gen- 
uine and  plaiiible  vitality  without  ex- 
'  aggerated  clowning.    Thoughtfully  pro- 
j  vided  with  two  songrf,  one  treating  of 
,  marital  trials,  the  other  of  the  sadly 
s  restricted  life  of  the  poor.   little  l  icit 
\  girl's  dog.    During  the  second  song  the 
'  comedian  apostrophised  and  caressed  a 
;  fluffy  white  pet,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
'.nr.-  on  its  collar,  a  well  behaved  little 


dog    tixt&'t  M 1     '  1 

I  sheltering  arms,  or  yawned  nonchalantly  | 

j  Mr.  Ha  lid  was  well  groomed,  debonair, 
always  in  the  picture.  Miss  Meade  wore 
becoming  gowna  well  and  strove  with 

I  labored  ebullience  to  b#  the  life  of  the 
party  at  tho  studio.    Minor  parts  wore 

j  well  taken  ir.nl  the  settings  were  at- 
tractive.   A  large  audience  was  enter- 

'  tallied  and  appreciative. 

LEW  DOCKSTADER  LEADS 
B.  F.  KEITH'S  PROGRAM 


Uproariously  Funny  Monologue 
— Kaiser  Does  Not  Escape — 
Several  Other  Excellent  Acts. 

The  bill  at  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  Is  conspicuous  for  the  number  of 
acts  that  are  entitled  to  headline  classi- 
fications. Not  the  least  among  these  is 
the  act  of  Lew  Dockstader.    Last  eve- 
ning there  .was  a  large  audience  that 
was   highly   pleased.       Miss  Blanche 
,  Ring,  the  musical  comedy  star,  home 
,  for  the  holiday,  entertained  a  group  of 
,friends  in  a  box. 

■  Mr.  Dockstader's  act  is  something 
new.  His  monologue  is  uproariously 
funny  and  pertinent.  He  has  brought 
much  of  it  up  to  the  minute.  He  speaks 

.of  the  attitude  of  the  Kaiser  in  the 
news  of  the  day,  "Of  course  he  wants 
peace— a  piece  of  France,  Belgium  and 
Italy." 

Stella  Mayhew,  in  a  repertory  of  songs. 
„was  another  feature  that  scored  heavily. 
Besides  there  was  an  added  interest  In 
the  display  of  a  service  flag,  denoting 
the  absence  of  Miss  Mayhew's  hus- 
ivand,  Billee  Taylor,  who  is  now  with 
the  American  expeditionary  forces  in 
France.  Mlsa  Mayhew  has  alwayo  ex- 
celled in  the  subtlety  of  her  Negro  dia- 
lect. And  while  she  has  clung  to  this 
style  as  the  main  feature  of  her  pro- 
gram, sho  sounded  a  new  note  in  her 
versatility  in  the  excellence  of  her 
simulation  of  intoxication  in  her  talk 
over  the  cup  of  champagne. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Maud  Lam- 
bert and  Ernest  R.  Ball  in  a  singing  act 
that  included  many  of  the  successful 
compositions  of  the  latter;  the  Flem- 
ings, In  artistic  posings;  Maryon  Vadie, 
dancer,  and  Otto  Gygl,  fiddler,  in  a  dan- 
cing and  Instrumental  act;  Grace  da 
Mar,  in  a  clever  monologue,  with  a  fling 
at  tho  feminist;  Lo  Roy,  Talma  and 
Bosco,  magicians  and  illusionists;  Chief 
Caupolican.  Indian  orator  and  vocalist, 
and  Francis  and  Ross,  in  a  danci 

THE  BOOMERANG 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Boomerang,"  a 
comedy  in  three  act,  by  Winchell  Smith 
and  Victor  Mapes,  produced  by  David 
Belasco. 

Dr.  Gerald  Sumner  \V;.-:^..Arthiu- Byron 

liudd  Woodbridge  Wallace  Edd  rv so. 

Preston  de  Witt  ••«»be  t  Dm  Us 

Helnrich  1  ••  KJ-Jhard  MalctaW 

TC.irtlpv   j  J°Iln  N.  Wheeler 

M    Stone   J°lm  Clements 

Vi^tolaXelva  Martha  Hedtnan 

firact.  Tvler   B"th  Slieplej 

Marion  Slimier  Mary  Elizabeth  Forbes 

Gertrude  Ludlow  Louissita \  alentiue 

Mrs   Creignton  Woodbrirtge  Jvathryn  Keys 

AVhen  this  comedy  was  produced  at 
I  the  Belasco  Theatre  in  New  York  on 
I  Aug.  10,  1915.  Mrs.  Dellenbaugh  took  the 
part   of   Mrs.    Woodbridge;  Josephine 
I  Parks  that  of  Miss  Sumner;,  the  minor 
parts  of  Hartley  and  Miss  Ludlow  were 
taken,   respectively,   by  William  Boag 
and  Dorothy  Megren. 
'    The  play  has  been  a  long  time  in  com- 
ing here.   London  saw  it  in  May,  1916. 

While  it  is  called  a  comedy,  it  is  .in 
fact  a  farce;  farcical  in  its  treatment  of 
the  subjept;  farcical  in  its  dialogue  and 
situations;  and,  although  Mr.  Belasco's 
hand  has  been  that  of  a  polisher,  so 
that  the  farce  is  played  for  the  most 
'  part  in  the  spirit  of  comedy,  the  come- 
dians at  times  Inevitably  play  the  piece 
with  the  exaggeration  that  befits  farce. 
\S  There  is  nothing  more  amusing  than 
.  a  capital  farce.  We  say  this  because  in 
the  minds  of  too  many  theatre-goers  of 
today  farce  is  -necessarily  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  mugging  mummer  with  gags, 
wheezes  and  topical  allusions.  The 
Boomerang,"  in  comparison  with  pieces 
of  this -nature,  may  justly  be  entitled  a 

"iTtvas  long  In  coming  here,  and  it  was 
wortli  the  waiting.  It  is  a  most  amusing 
play  acted  with  unusual  briskness  and 
finesse,  not  merely  by  two  or  three  com- 
edians but  by  all  the  members  of  the 
company.  It  is  true  that  the  motive  >s 
"d  'one*  that  has  been  often  used  by 
playwrights  of  different  countries  The 
I  humor  and  the  charm  of  "The  Boom- 
-    erang"  are  in  the  manner  of  treatment 

Budd   Woodbridge   is   desperately  in 
|     love  with  Grace  Tyler.  She  is  now  sym- 
pathetic, now  cool.    Budd  s  motliei  in- 
sists that  he  shall  see  Dr.  Sumner,  wn 
has  plenty  of  money  but  no  patients. 


attraetiie  young  woman.    Miss  Xelva.l 

applies  for  the  position  of  nurse.  The 
doctor  sizes  up  Budd's  case,  promises  to 
cure  him  of  his  jealousy— for  Budd  could 
strangle  De  Witt,  whom  Miss  Tyler  fa'-l 
vors— prescribes  vigorous  exercise,  avoid- 
ance of  all  social  meetings,  gives  lilm  in- 
!  lections  of  distilled  water,  telling  him 
it  Is  filled  with  beneficent  germs,  rfnd. 
to  crown  all,  puts  the  nurse  In  charge 
of  him. 

Budd  thrives  under  Ihis  treatment,  but 
he  is  still  In  love— ryot  with  the  nurse— j 
but  with  tho  adorable  aad  only  Missj 
Tyler.  Meanwhile  the  doctor  unfol.lsl 
his  theories  about  love  and  jealousy  rB[ 
the  nurse,  who  is  now  in  love  with  the 
physician.  Advising  Budd  at  a  birthday 
[  party  to  'feign  dovotion  to  the  ,nur.se, 
,  he  In  turn  suffers  pangs  of  Jealousy, 
thinking  that  she  is  betrothed  to  De 
Witt.  The  complications  can  easily  be 
imagined,  in  the  end  Budd  Is  happy 
with  Miss  Tyler,  and  the  doctor,  with 
the  nurse,  who  turns  out  to  be  an 
heiress. 

This  bald  recital  of  the  story,  which, 
as  wo  have  said,  is  not  novel  in  its 
theme,  gives  no  idea  of  the  humor  of 
the  comedians,  who  would  infuse  vital- 
ity In  a  less  inherently  amusing  play.  , 
The  impersonation  of  the  depressed, 
hopeless,    frantically    jealous,  childish 

Woodbridge  by  Mr.  fdciiicJM*.  an  >i 

too  highly  praised.     TUdPsimpliciiy  of 
Budd— who  now  and  then  seems  ajrrjost 
!  a  boob— his  skepticism  in  medical  art, 
,  then  his   blind  faith  for  a  while,  his  al- 
I  ternations  of  hope  and  despair,   w  ere 
I  shown  with  an  honesty,  a  sincerity  that 
|  not  only  made  him  irresistibly  comic, 
1  but  excited  sympathy.    This  Budd  was 
4  much  more  than  a  comic  character,  lie 
'  was  intensely  human,  a  man  in  every 
'day  life,  portrayed  without  a  touch  of 
caricature,  with  a  wealth  of  artistic  de- 
tail, with  a  rare  consistency  throughout. 
Mr.  Byron  was  also  amusing  as  the 
;]  mercurial,  happy-go-lucky  physician.,  a 
\\  part  that  easily  admits  of  exaggeration. 

I  He  played  it  with  unflagging  vivacity; 
)  with  a  marked  control  of  facial  expres- 
sion, and  a  due  sense  of  the  value  of  the 

spoken  word. 

Miss  Hedman  was  a  charming  nurse, 
whose  foreign  accent  suited  well  the 
part.  She  acted  gracefully,  with  unfail- 
ing humor,  and  with  a  delightful  de- 
mureness.  Miss  Shepley,  a  cornel*'  Miss 
j  Tyler,  even  when  she  turned  her  back 
on  poor  Budd,  was  a  pleasing  weather- 
cock iii  her  a  fractions,  displaying  the 

I I  requisite,  lightness  and  girlishnes*.  The 
(other  comedians  joined  in  the  excellent 

ensemble.     Miss  Keys  as  Mrs.  Wood- 
'^•bridge  played  the  mother  with  refresh- 
ing naturalness. 
An   audience   that   fijleci   the  theatre 
liauched    uproariously    and  constantly, 
even  when  there  were  moments  on  the 
stage  not  calculated  to  excite  laughter. 
The  play  is  well  worth  seeing. 


Winter- 
Winter  has  come 

To  Europe. 
From  Baltic  flats  and  fens  f 

Miasmas, 
Murk, 

And  fogs 
Have  overtopped  the  Dolomites 

And  blotted  out  the  sun 
Of  Italy. 

But  yet  again  Athena  pours 
Into  Achilles's  breast 

Tho  nectar  and  ambrosia 
Of  the  gods, 

And  a3  his  heart  grows  strong 
The  crescent 

Grows  more  pals 
Above  the  Bosphorus. 
The  bear,  bleeding  and  famished. 
Dazed, 
And  still  half-drunk 

With  the  sweet  honey- 
Ripped  from  the  hollow  trunk, 

Limps  to  his  den 
To  hibernate 

And  find  sobriety 
In  sleep. 

The  cock, 
Fierce-eyed,  high-hackled, 

Beak  out-thruat 
Like  point  of  bayonet, 

Still  side-steps, 
Feints 

And  leaps. 
Hot-foot  from  frozen  ground. 

Coupling  his  golden  spurs 
In  the  vile  carcass 

Of  the  vulture 
Masqued 

In  eagle's  plumes. 
The  Eagle, 

Once  imperial. 
Double-crowned. 

Turned  subject  to  the  obscene  bird, 
Threatens  its  keeper, 
Screaming  at  its  lot 
To  have  two  moutha 

To  feed. 
The  Lion 

Roaring  loud  against  the  gale, 
With  mighty  paw 
■Crusted  with  mud 
And  blood, 

Fixed  Ann 
On  w  hat  he  has, 

Unsheathes  his  claws 
And,  grasps 

Still  more,  • 
And  holds  to  that. 
So  fares  tho  winter 
I  On  the  earth. 
'     Soon  will  come 
j    The  sprjng, 

And  then  the  heavens  themselves 
Will  come 
To  judgment. 
:    Out  of  the  west 
[      Bright  singingA:onstellatton» 
'..  Shall  appear 


Tho  rising  sun- 

Out  of  the  co.,1. 
Its  blood -red  orb 

Shall  oweep 
To  meet  the  stars. 
And  when  they  meet 
|'  That  whieli.Tnjy  be 
Between  them 
Shall  bo  crushed. 

i     RICHARD  D.  W  AJIE. 
|    Amherst,  N.  H. 

A  Hard  Winter. 
Some  months  ago  Trof.  Stenzel-he  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  pianos,  we  under- 
atand-r-aaid  that  the  world  was  ap- 
|  proachlng    a    hard    winter.  Rigorous 
I  weather  would  be  felt  early  and  con- 
tinue until  April.    The  winter  will  be 
the  most  severe  that  Europe,  at  leeai, 
lias  experienced  for  many  years.  He 
attributed  the  severity  to  sun  spots. 
Yet  Mr.   Maunder,  after  40  years  at 
Greenwich    Observatory   watching  the 
sun  all  that  time,  recently  said:    "At  I 
present  we  are  without  any  clue  which  f 
will  enable  us  definitely  to  connect  thef 
variations  In  our  weather  with  the  va-| 
nations  of  the  conditions  of  the  sun's  I 
surface."   Sir  Norman  Lockycr,  having E 
studied  the  problem  at  South  Konsins-Ei 
ton  and  in  India,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  L 
Sun  spots,  or  no  sun  spots,  the  German! 
professor  is  thus  far  correct  in  his  prog- 1' 
nostlcation;  so  is  our  old  friend  thol 
Indian  In  the  Northwest. 


Small  Houses 
Where  is  the  smallest  dwelling  house! 
In  Bostop?   In  London  the  smallest  is! 
No.  10  Hyde  Park  place.  It  has  a  atreetP 
door  guarded  by  an  iron  gate,  but  there 

Hs  only  one  room  in  the  house.  The  Dailyf 
Chronicle  informs  us  that  this  queer! 
building  was  erected  about  SO  years  agot 
by  an  old  woman  named  Jupp— a  farce-  tl 
comedy  name— for  one  of  her  servants.  I 

[Mrs.  or  Miss  Jupp  lived  next  door,  but! 

,had  a  number  put  on  the  street  door  of! 

jthe  room.   "The  Doll's  House,"  acquired  f 
[iby  a  member  of  a  New  York  family  now 
fighting  in  France,  is  the  smallest  bou.«i 
in  Marfslr. 

WILBUR  THEATRE:    First  perform,-] 
>  ance  In  Boston  of  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back,"  a  melodrama  in  five  episodes,  by 
i  Jules  Eckert  Goodman. 
;    The  cast: 

.Thomas  Potter  t  .William  Masson 

Henry  Potter  Henry  Hull 

[Charles  Reisling  Rtcbard  Clarke 

[Captain  Trevelan  N.  St.  Clair  Hales 

I  Mrs.  Gaynes  Charlotte  Granrlllc 

|  Marcelle   Laura  walker 

!  Olive   Etta  Bryan 

'Captain  Gallon  Thomas  MagrRne 

i  Gibson   Louis  Frohoff 

Griggs   .•  Frank  Howson 

Sam  Shew  Sing  : . .  .Allen  Atwell  j 

Blnkste   Richard  Clarke 

Walter     Bernard  Nedell  I 

Tommy   Oliver  Hall  I 

i  First  Girl  Juliet   Freemont  j 

Second  Girl  Sophia  Alien! 

A   Jap  Oliver  Holmes  I 

!  Cabaret    Girls  .:  

Blanche  V/uilace,  Yvonne  Jiurdock 

and  Beulah  Mack 
AVhen  a  man  starts  sliding  down  hill 
lie  always  finds,  as  Josh  Billings  sagely '[ 
;  noted,     everything    greased    for  thel 
"occashun."   It  is  so  with  Henry  Potter, 
whose  dissipation,  degeneration  and  re-  J 
form  Mr.  Goodman  presents  with  lively 
•  entertainment,  whatever  may  Be  thought 
Klof  any  moral  supposedly  extracted.  There 
His  nothing  parochial  in  Mr.  Goodman's  J 
UM  vision.      New    York,    San    Francisco,  I 
O  Shanghai  and  Honolulu — his  characters  j 
I  travel  like  Cook    tourists,    and  every- 
|  where  sample  life  characteristic  of  the 
I  place.    Be  it    further    said    that  the 
[  cframatist  displays  a  quality  of  incisive 
E  characterization  that  makes  his  episodes 
,  more  than  scenic  displays. 

John  Fleming  AVilson  suggested  this 
^play  with  a  story  of  what  happens  to  a 
millionaire's  unappreciative  son.  Instead 
j  of   training    for   profiteering   In  Wall 
;  street  he  spends  his  days  in  bed  and  I 
his  nights  with  habitues  of  bars  and  I 
'•card  rooms  and  the  cabaret.   The  pained  j 
{parent  sends  him  forth  to  the  discipline! 
:  of  harsh  experience    But  again  he  dis-l 
appoints  by  declining  to  work  while  hel 
;  can  forge  his  father's  name  on  checks.! 
i;  He  finds  San  Francisco  hilarious  andj 
1  Marcelle.  a  music  hall  singer,  tempo-l 
I  rarily  adorable. 

The  imperious  Potter's  secretary  offers! 
the  son  his  choice  between  arrest  for? 
forgery  and  a  voyage  to  China  on  onet 
of  the  Potter  ships.  Marcelle  will  saver 
him  from  both  with  money  hoarded  in| 
her  stocking.  But  there  is  a  hysteric  ex-l 
plosion  when  she  learns  the  little  flatE 
he  speaks  of  is  to  be  a  nest  of  the  un-B 
married.    Gently  shanghaied  by  a  fewtj 
Of  his  father's  sailors,  Henry  next'aPH 
pears  in  China,  a  tattered  wreck.  Hel 
meets  Marcelle  again  in  ay  opium  den. 
where  she  "hits  the  pipe"  and  Is  very* 
disheveled.    Pressed  for  an  explanation,^ 
she  admits  'sho  ruined  herself  to  punish 
him.    He  thinks  it  kind  to  murder  her, 
but  does  not  complete  the  job.  There  Isj- 
yet  hope,  for  she  is  still  a  "good  girl.'T'j 
Together  they  will  face  the  world. 

The  scene  In  the  opium  den  is  one  ofi 
considerable  tensity,  and  there  are  bigW 


when  -ViareelleV  the  falthTul  mats 

a  reformed  Henry,  feigns  return  to 

i  drug  to  test  his"  fidelity.  He  Is 
iunch,  and  she  sends  htm  back  to  his 
ther,  who  gives  his  blessing  after  test- 
g  Henry  In  the  office  and  Mareelle 

ith  a  private  deteetive  qualified  to  plav 
othario.  For  complete  satisfaction  in 
Sir.  Goodman's  dramatic  demonstration 
»f  the  cleansing-  power  of  love,  some 
points  should  not  be  closely  analyzed. 
Marcelle's  preservation  of  chastity  seems 
88  miraculous  as  Henry's  strong-  will 
for  good— after  his  serial  demonstration 
of  splnelessness.  But  entertainment  is 
provided  though  logic  goes  lame. 

Henry  Hull,  who  played  young  Pot- 
ter through  a  New  York  run  of  57 
■weeks,  still  has  the  role.  A  young  actor 
Of  engaging  personality,  he  js  con- 
tinuously successful  In  denotement  of 
the  prodigal's  native  sweetness  for 
which  much  i3  excused.  Laura  Walker 
plays  Mnrcelle.  so  speedily  wrecked  and 
as  quickly  renovated,  most  effectively 
in  her  degradation,  with  fair  simulation 
of  a  dius  victim's  light  pctulence,  a 
certain  cloudiness  of  manner.  In  the 
opening,  scene  of  the  good  cabaret  girl 
her  profession  of  tender  regard  for 
Henry  was  a  bit  stilted.  In  William 
Masse 


i  acting  of  Totter  the  elder  was  . 
deft  suggestion  of  tenderness  peeping 
from  irascible  exterior.  Etta  Bryan  and  • 
Allen  Uwell  were  respectively  effective! 
As  a  little  cabaret  drab  and  the  keeper! 
of  B  Nfongolian  dive. 

With  other  virtues  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  five  scenes  are  advanced  to 
the  final*  curtain  nt  approximately  10:30. 
J - r  night  the  theatre  was  crowded.  No 
doubt  the  piece  will  have  a  successful 

"'MOLLIS   STREET  THEATRE — "Thejf. 
llth  Chair,"  with  Margaret  Wycherly,  a. 
arama  in  three  acta,  by  Bayard  Vell'.er.l 
First  performance  In  Boston. 

rlelen  O'Neill  Eileen  Van  Blene  ' 

Will    Crosby  .William  David 

Urs.  (.Mosby  W  Martha  Mayor 

tcscoe    Crosby  Harry  West' 

CdwaM  Wales  Perce  Benton  I 

4sry  KastivooU   Saxon"  Morland  f-, 

lalen   Trent  ....Sarah   Whlteford  . 

(race  Stantllah  Noelic  Richard 

Iraddlsh  Trent  Charles  Lalte  I 

[■ward    stantllah  Keynolds  ICvanal 

'hiMp  Matron  Xoel  Leslie  I 

illzahelti   Krjklne  Gertrude   Dalton  r 

'ollock   ,  A.  T.  Hendon  I 

tosa.Ha  La  Grants. ..  .Margaret  Wycherly  fi 

'lm  Donohue  Harrison  Hunter  I 

erteant  Dunn  I*.  Le  Roy  Sutton  n 

loolan   James  Gordon  I 

A  large  audience  was  In  turn  mystified  ' 
nd  thrilled  by  the  first  performance  of 
The  13th  Chair."  at  the  Hollis  Street1 
'heatre.  last  evening. 

Mr.  Velller's  play,  based  on  the  ex- 
iting theme  of  a  double  murder  and  the  - 
parch  for  the  mysterious  assassin  Is  a 
larvel  of  Ingenious  construction.  The 
iveatlgatlon  is  carried  on  in  an  unusual 
tanner,  and  the  aid  of  a  medium,  the 
ged  Rosalie  La  Grange,  Is  Involved,  but 
l  tho  darkness  which  the  proceedings* 
emand.  a  second  victim  la  laid  low.  i 
Tom  that  moment  the  suspicion  of 
Ullt  is  tossed  from  one  to  the  other 
rlth  extraordinary  cunning. 

At  least  three  women  mid  a  man  or 
wo  behave  qiieerly  and  arouse  doubt 
f  their  Innocence  In  the  mind  of  the 
pectator.  Mow  much  does  Mme.  La 
Irange  know  about  the  murder  of  Spen- 
er  Lee  and  of  his  friend  Edward 
Vales?  Are  her  eplrlt  messages  merely 
ftkes  or  hns  she  some  myatlc  power? 
nspector  Donohue  makes  certain  en- 
Ightenlng  statements,  but  the  clue  to  J 
he  real  murderer  Is  not  found  until., 
nuch  later. 

It  would  spoil  the  pleasure  of  many  I 
rho  will  visit  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  l 
J  search  of  thrills  to  name  the  murderer  1 
r  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  man-B 
er  In  which  the  Important  dlacov- 1 
ry  I"  made,  but  anticipation  may  be  J 
.'hetted  by  the  knowledge  that  a  pack-  J 
go  of  compromising  letters,  a  ahleldlng  | 
rlend  and  a  ruined  life  arc  elements 'of ' 
he  denouement. 

The" character  of  the  clairvoyant.  Mme. 
La  Grange,  admirably  acted  by  Miss 
Wycherly.  is  shrewdly  drawn  for  hard- 
ened sceptics  of  occult  matters  are 
pandered  to  by  the  exposition  of  certain 
well-known  tricks  of  the  trade,  while 
the  faith  of  tJXise  who  put  their  trust 
in  spirit  messages  Is  not  utterly  put  to 
confusion.  This  Is  not  the  first  time 
thaj  Miss  Wycherly,  an  admirable 
actress,  has  given  a  remarkable  simu- 
lation of  old  age.  In  1914  she  was  seen 
here  as  Mrs.  Mary  Burke  In  "The 
Force,"  by  A.  E.  Thomas.  An  actic.s.i 
highly  gifted  with  subtleties  of  voice, 
gesture  and  facial  play.  Miss  Wycherly  .. 
Impersonation  Is  the  feature  of  the  per- 
formance. Her  wit,  her  sincerity  In 
emotional  moments,  her  bodily  elo- 
quence when  simulating  a  trance  or 
trembling  for  her  daughter,  made  the 
Character  realistic  and  appealingly 
human. 

Mr.  Hunter,'  a  sen.soned  actor,  played 
tho  police  Inspector  with  requisite  cool- 
ness and  asperity.  Miss  Mayo,  as  Mrs. 
Crosby,  was  handsome,  well  bred,  dis- 
tinguished. Mr.  David  was  manly  as 
young  Crosby.  The  other  members  of 
the  cast  were  efficient  but  not  remaxk- 


ptiocern  Lover,  -  win  'HHberabor  that  the 
Ihero  was  a  shabby,1  unsavory  character. 
Whe  plaintiff  said  that  -while  he  was  In 
rthe  trenches,  he  received  an  anonymous 
[postal  card:  "  'Lewis  Seymour  and  Some 
rWomen.'   Can  "you  send  me  their  ad- 
dresses?'' He  also  received  letters  of  a 
chaffing  nature.    His  wife  was  "very 
curt  in  the  tone  of  her  letter."  His  com-  1 
sades  would  shout  to  him  when  he  was  1 
on   guard:    "Cheero.   Seymour!  What 
price  the  girls?"  Mr.  Moore,  called  fori 
the  defence,  said  that  when  he  wrote  the  j 
book,  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  [ 
such  a  person  as  Lewis  Seymour  in  real  I 
life.   He  took  the  nafii©  from  Seymour 
street  and  put  the  name  Lewis  In  front.  , 
Counsel  A>r  the  defence  asked  what  au-  » 
thors  were  to  do.  Were  they  to  use  let-  / 
ters  of  the  alphabet?  Then  there  would 
be  passages  like  this:  "B  came  into  the  .. 
room    and  placed  his  arm  round  the  . 
waist  of  the  beautiful  heroine:    'Darl- j 
ing,'  B  says,  'will  you  be  mine  for  ever?"  . 
D  came  into  the  room  at  an  inopportune  l 
time  by  E  door.  F  called  her  coachman  B 
and  drove  awaywith  G.  H.  I." 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  said  that  an  au-  k: 
thor  could  hardly  write  any  combination  f 
of  names  which  were  not  similar  to  f 
those  of  some  person.    Many  men  had  : 
been  named  Tom  Jones.    There  was  al 
Pickwick     the     proprietor    of  stage 
coaches.    Dickens  probably  traveled  in 
one  of  his  coaches  from  London  to  Bath,  I 
but  this  Pickwick  did  not  sue  Dickens.  I 
Counsel  said  Moore's  novel  has  passed  I 
into  15  editions.    Mr.  Justice  Darling':  f 
I  can  see  1.5  more  editions  after  this."  f 
Mr.  Moore,  cross-examined  as  to  ther 
popularity  of  his  works,  said:  "Some! 
people  like  to  be  read  by  every  kitchen-  } 
maid.    I  don't."  He  thought  the  name' 
selected  was  "soft  and  euphonious  and  , 
suitable  to  the  character."  It  was  shown  I 
that  there  were  three  other  Lewis  Sey-f 
tnours  Jn  the  London  directory.  Judg-W 
ment  was  entered  for  the  defendant*  K 
with  costs. 


nam;;  were  sTgned— UnueTTrmMsss!  th- 
phrase  "but  we  doubt  not  that."  veriich 
appeared  some  days  ago  on  thi3  page 
and  adds:  "Officer,  shake  up  the  straw 
m  a  dismal  cell!  A  convict  approaches." 
■  Our  old  and  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  W. 
E.  Crockett,  to  whom  we  wish  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season,  wishes  to  know 
whether  the  common  phrase  "quite  a 
rew  should  be  used.  "Quite,"  first  of 
ail,  means  completely,  ,  wholly,  alto- 
lh!5t ?r  l°  ,the  fulIest  e*tent  0r  degree; 
in!,,  .  13  anSO  used  in  tnfr  senae  °f  ac- 
tually, really,  truly  "implying  that  the 
case  or  circumstances  are  such  as  fully 

\vLu .  y  'm-H86  of  the  word  °r  Phrase 
|  this  qualified."  Thus  we  have  "quite 
handsome,"  "quite  sick,"  and  in  this 
sense  it  may  precede  the  .indefinite  ar-  I 
ticle  as.  "quite  a  comfortable  house." 

n»r»?U.  ..an,earIy  hour'"  "I"116  a  large 
..  ..  quite  the  largest."  ■ 
J'?"  <>' Brookline  quotes  from  one  of 
?™  t»"  s..£hrlstmas  stories.  "The  Awful 
Touch  :  "Buj  some  of  the  swell  mob.  on 
the  occasion  of  this  Derby,  that  I  refer 
to.  so  far  kiddied  us  as  to,"  etc  "B  " 
asks:  "Is  it  all  'old  stuff,'"  referring 

LkT  P  ?'dC  meanlne  to  Quiz,  coax  or 
Vi  % ed  «'  to  cheat-  «8  over  100  years  old.  • 
nr  %U  "  seems-  that  It  meant  to  amuse 
or  divert  a  man's  attention  while' 
another  robbed  him.  Later  lt  had  the 
present  meaning;  as  in  a  story  by  Jef- 
reries:  "While  the  fisherman  was  tellins 
me  this  woful  story.  I  fancied  I  heard 
voices  that  said,  'Ho!  Ho!  Go, 

of  Milliken's  "  'Arry  Ballads'  ";  "He  was 
klddmg  me."  But  to  kid  oneself  is  to  be 
conceited. 


His  Pomegranate. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  a  pomegranate  In  the  market 
yesterday.  At  once  I  thought  of  the 
allusions  to  the  fruit  in  the  song  of 
songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  I  rcmem 
bered  that  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews 
on  solemn  occasions  wore  a  dress 
trimmed  with  bells  and  pomegranates, 
as  did  the  kings  of  Persia,  who  were 
prfests  oh  well  as  kings.  It  also  flashed 
through  my  mind.  Did  not  some  of  the 
Is  Insist  that  a  pomegranate  was 
friven  by  Eve  to  Adam  on  a  melancholy 
lion?  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  had 
informed  me  of  at  least  three  kinds,  one 
of  which,  especially  juicy,  was  the  alae 
of  an  infant's  head.  Then  I  remembered 
that  Mr.  Henry  Kusaell.  the  Impresario, 
which  In  Italian,  means  undertaker,  de- 
[  lighted  In  pomegranate  seeds  for  a  des- 
sert, so  I  bought  the  blamed  thing,  al- 
though it  was  small  and  far  beyond  mv 
means.  (Subscriptions  for  my  colossal 
work  "Man  As  a  Political  and  Boci 
Beast."  elephant  folio,  have  come 
slowly  during  the  year  now  dving.) 

When  I  reached  my  rooms  in  Blosi 
Court  I  eagerly  cut  the  pomegraa 
open.  There  was  a  little  Juice.  I  sera 
out  the  seeds,  tried  to  eat  them 
found  them  like  bird  shot.    Should  the, 
seeds  be  cooked?  The  books  on  cookei 
are  all  Insufficient.    If  I  hRt|  invest* 
tho  money  ,  in  bird  seed.  I  should  ha\ 
had  a  more  nutritious  meal.  Pcrhai 
some  gourmet  may  enlighten  me 
Boston.        HERKIMER  JOHNSON 


Names  That  Are  Lyrics. 
As  th«  World  Wags: 
I  note  that  Mr.  Burrill  rebukes  the 

s,,TIon*!'  suesB  at  the  flrst  name 
of  F.  Skiddy  von  Stade."  But  reVW 
what  can  It  matter  so  long  as  the 
precioua  "Skiddy"  remains  unsub- 
merg«d?  The  whole  Is  a  name  to  be 
thankful  for— I  mean  for  the  public  to 
be  thankful  for;  I  suppose  the  wearer  Is 
well  enough  content,  since  he  so  ar- 
ranged it.  N.imej.  suggest  personalities, 
some  of  them.  This  one  to  me  suggests 
a  blond  young  German  (although  I  sup- 
pose the  name,  is  Dutch)  with  a  faint 
nustache,  one  of  those  rosy-cheeked,' 
ow-headed,  aUtlt'  young  Prince  Karl 
haps,  impetuous,  likable,  but  liable  to 
develop  Into  a  burly  Von  Tlrplfr  as 
years  and  beer  fill  him  out.  This  partlc-  ! 
ular  Von  Stade  appears  to  haye  credit- 
able American  ancestors,  according  to 
Mr.  Burrill.  But  that  name  Is  service 
enough  for  any  one  man's  career. 


al 
In 


All  hal 
We 

Yoiit  i 


i  of  toddy, 
ir  (Innioros  nnme 
t>ul  and  body. 


Roll  on   O  Rklddj  but  Steady;  • 
tVe  had  jturaaed  that  your  forename  was 

•  FrwJdle": 

But   If    Rnplll  "Francis."   why.  then 

the  strong  chance  is,  , 
Acceptance  will  find  ua  all  ready, 
Brookllnc.  ,  C.  T. 


and 


In  the  Chair. 

As  tho  World  Wags  i  * 

From  tho  time  that  I  was  old  enough  I 
to  be  shaved  i  have  been  going  to  Mr  I 
Tony  Leo.  to  have    him    perform    the  I 
much-needed  cleaning  up  to  my  face 
Mr.  Leo  Is  a  pleasant  barber,  he  never 
talks  much  while  he  Is  shaving  me.  In- 
stead, he  Is  Jost  the  other  wax    he  Jceeas  I 
on  Mmlling.      if  r  should  tr-v'to  apeak 
with  him  he  just  shortly  answers  "ulj- 
liuh."   Xo  doubt  he  tries  to  n,  parth-u 
lar  because  he  knows  that   I   will  taol 
him;  I  often  think  while  I  am  reclining  I 
In  his  chair  what  a  splendid  chance  hel 
would  have  to  slash  my  throat  with  his  I 
sharpest  razor  fif  he  has  one>.   liut  Mr" 
iLeo  Is  '  "ngenial    I  don't  believe  he  owes 
me  an  Ili-WlU.  Yet  this  is  the  climax  ho 
reaches,  and  what  I  can't  understand 
Is:  Why  ho  makes  me  twist  and  squirm 
In  his  chair,  after  he  is  finished  shavi.ur 
by  putting  a  hot   tow«-i   over  my 
I  am  not  ao  cold-blooded  that  lie 


m 

fact 


able. 

The  single  setting  was  conspicuous 
for  its  elegance.  Certain  details  of  stage 
management   were   excellently  carried 

I  out*  '*n»sf  sV  *-  1?*** 

I*  Lewis  J.  8eymour,  a  music-hall  pcr- 
|  former,  sued  the  publisher  and  printers 
I  of  George  Moore's  novel,  "Lewis  Sey- 
mour and  ?omo  Women,"  for  an  alleged 
I  libel.  Headers  of  the  book,  published 
'  30  years  ago  under  tho  title  of  "Tl  e 


.     -      — . —  ™  w„i-uiuuucu  tnat 
Bhouka  resort  to  this  inhuman  treatmen 
And,  mind  you,  all  the  time  he  Is  dblhj 
this  he  is  still  amlllng.    What  a  sweer 
disposition  he  has !   I  went  to  him  this 
morning,  and  I  thought  that  I  should ■ 
have  pity  for  myself  by  telling  hini  that! 
I  had  a  bad  cold,  and  not  to  wet  my 
face  with  the  hot  towel.  But  believe  ine, 
sir,  when  he  had  finished  shaving  me,  on 
went  the  hot  towel,  with  a  grin.  After 
he  had  finished  his  usual  contortions  on 
my  face,  he  covered  lt  up  with  bay  rum, 
and  a  little  perfume.  I  gave  him  his  tip 
and  walked  out  because  T  was  too  co»y-i 
ardly  to  tell  him  what  I  thought  about 
him.  L.  CUTIIBERT  ODIAN.  1 

Boston. 


the  fury  of  the  purists. 

A  correspondent,  who  is  not  inclined 
to  sign  his  name— possibly  because  hla; 
objection  would  carry  less  weight  If  his  I 


On  Sable  Island 

As  the  World  Wngs: 

A  few  days  ago  my  wandering  thoughts 
hit  upon  the  herd  of  wild  horses  on 
Bable  Island,  and  I  began  to  wonder  as 
to  their  origin.    The  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannia says  the  herd  (originally  Portu- 
gese ponies)  was  established  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  16th  century.  They 
have  now  become  a  distinct  breed  known 
aa  Sable  Island  ponies.    Then  I  remem- 
bered that  there  was  something  about 
tho  Portuguese  In  an  old  thesis  that  f 
had  prepared  years  ago  on  French  Shore 
Cin'ma  at  the  behest  of  Silas  MacVane 
In  History  13.  Having  dug  this  from  Its 
dusty  resting  place  I  And  that  Prowse 
In  his  history  of  Newfoundland  says  the  I 
Portuguese  flshermen  were  on  the  banks 
In  1501.    An  English  skipper,  one  An- 
thony  Parkhurst,  told  Hakluyt  in  1674 
thnt  that  season  there  were  60  sail  of 
Portuguese  on  the  banks:  and  In  1585 
somebody  else   said    something  about 
them  but  I  don't  know  what  It  was,  ao  j 
that  we  can  locate  them  in  tho  vicinity  I 
of  Sablo  Island  all  through  the  16th  cen-  [ 
tury.    If  the  Encyclopedia  Britannia  is  f 
correct,  this  herd    of   horses  .may  lay  I 
claim  to  forming  the  oldest  continuous  j 
settlement  of  Europeans  In  North  Amer-  ' 
lea.    But  why  did  the  Portuguese  put 
them  there;  and  where  does  the  Ency- 
clopedia get  Its  authority  for  the  state- 
ment?   I  know  that  In  all  the  time  r 
burrowed  In  the  stacks  of  old  Qore  Hail 
In  preparing  the  thesis  I  found  no  refer- 
ence to  attempts  ,on  the  part  of  the  f 
Portuguese  to  found  a  settlement  In  that 
part  of  the  world,  nor  to  their  carry  ing 
horses  up,p n  their  fishing  vessels.     If  I 
they  thought  to  establish  a  supply  of  f 
provisions,  why  horses  Instead  of  cattle,  j 
and  why  the  almost  Inaccessible  Sable,' 
Island?    The  first  mention    of  these 
horses  I  have  found  Is  In  the  Essex  ' 
Journal  and  the  New  Hampshire  Packet 
of  17S8.  which  has  the  following  ac- 
count:   Moses  Gerrish,  a  Newburyport 
skipper,    was    shipwrecked    on  Sable 
Island  on  a  homeward  voyage  from  the 
banks  Nov.  9.  1787.    He  and  his  men 
were  forced  to  remain  there  for  the 
winter,  enduring  many  hardships.  The 
provisions   which   they   saved,   and  a  li 
number  of  young  seal  which  they  killed,  I 
lasted  them  about  60  days  when  "we  had  H 
recourse  to  the  horses  which  wcro  put  I 
on  the  island  for  tho  sustenance  for  | 
whoso  should  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
cast  on  shore.    The  number  of  horses 
was  about  300;  we  killed  and  eat  13  of  I 
them.    We  four>rl  one  dead,  him  by  rea- 
son of    tho  heavy  weather    we  were 
Obliged  to  eat — .-r  the  (!e,<!h  was  cone  I 


we  broke  fife  uunes  n nrrTnjflB^^H 

them.     Deing  without  ammuulaH 

were  obliged  to  dig  pits  to  betray 
horses,  it  being  impos-iMe  to  get  t 

jn  any  other  way."    Tie  was  rescue! 
the  18th  Of  A'piil  by  Oapt.  Xath: 
Preble  of  the  schooner  Ba£sy. 
JJewburyport,  "  mikrc 
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TENTH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE- 

The  10th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  orchestral  pieces  were 
these:  Brahms,  "Tragic"  overture; 
Sibelius.  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela": 
Tschalkowsky,  Symphony  No.  4,  F 
minor.  Mme.  Melba  sang  the  aria, 
Zeffiretti  Lusinghlere"  from  Mozart's 
"Idomeneo";  "Vol  che  sapete,"  from 
Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro,"  and 
Lia's  air  from  Debussv's  "Prodigal 
Son." 

The  orchestral  selections  were  well 
suited  to  the  mood  of  the  dying  year.. 
The  overture  of  Brahms,   which  was 
read  In  a  singularly  'dramatic  manner. 
Is    one    of    that    composer's  greatest 
works  In  spite  of  a  few  pages  where  i 
tho  elaboration  of  the  material  Is  with- 
out significance,  as  if  Brahms,  thinking  j 
that  they  should  be  filled  In  orthodox  f 
fashion,    merely   trod   water.  German; 
and  deep  thinkers,  as  Relmann,  Deiters 
et  al.,  have  expatiated  on  the  "mean- 
ing" of  the  music:  how  It  follows  the 
principles  of  tragedy  laid  down  by  Arls- 
totle  and  Lessing;  while  others  have  k 
associated  the  overture  with  "Hamlet." 
Possibly  Brahms  had  only  this  In  mind: 
to  write  an  overture  of  a  sombre  nature. 
It  Is  certainly  tragic,  but  It  Is  romanti- 
cally tragic.    We  have  never  heard  a 
performance  of  this  music  so  Impres- . 
slve  as  that  of  yesterday:  music  that 
is  now  sad,  now  defiant,  now  funereal,  j 
now  hopeless.    Dr.  Muck  conducted  it 
with  Intense  force,  as  though  the  over- 
ture were  the  speech  of  the  distracted 
world. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonda"  Is  a  highly  Im- 
aginative composition  of  unearthly 
melancholy.  This  swan  in  Finnish 
mythology  moves  majestically  on  the 
river  of  black  water  that  surrounds  the 
Kingdom  of  Death.  His  song  is  one  of 
unmitigated  sadness.  By  the  mournful 
melodic  beauty,  by  the  admirable 
strangeness  of  the  orchestral  expres- 
sion, by  the  steady  maintenance  of 
mood,  this  little  symphonic  poem  is  one 
of  the'  fullest  expressions  of  Sibellus's 
indisputable  and  markedly  Individual 
talept. 

This  symphonic  poem  was  played  with 
fine  poetic  feeling,  while  the  perform- 
ance of  Tschalkowsky's  Symphonle  was 
extremely   brilliant   even   for  this  or- 
chestra.   To  our  mind  tho  symphony  is 
the  one  of  the  six  most  characteristic 
of    the    true    Tsehaikowsky.  'Certain 
writers,  discussing  Russian  music,  are 
Inclined  to  dismiss  Tsehaikowsky  with 
the  reproach  that  he  was  a  cosmopolite. 
In  this  smyphony,  at  least,  he  shows 
himself  au  Oriental.    Not  because  he 
uses  a  Russian  folk-song  In  the  Finale. 
He  reveals  himself  a  man  of  the  East 
In  this  symphony  by  his  fondness  for1 
the  monotony  of  repetition,  by  the  child-  i 
lehness  of  his  ornamentation— as  in  the! 
first  movement;  by  tho  recklessness  of 
his   fancy;    by    inconsequential  joining 
of   fascinating   episodes;    by  barbaric 
rhythmic  fury;  by  delight  In  wild  or- 
chestral  din.     What   symphony  more^ 
significant  for  the  year  now  glad  to  die. 
yet  anxious  about  the  future?  For  this 
symphony  Tsehaikowsky  wrote  In  a  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  von  Meek  an  elaborate  pro- 
gram.   Fate  thwarts  man  in  his  pur- 
JT suits  of  hfepplness:  but,  says  Tschaikow- i 
J  sky,  if  a  man  finds  no  pleasure  in  him- I 
J  self  let  him  go 'to  the.  people,  gay  on' 
%  hoiiduy.    There  is  real  happiness  to  f 
j  be  found.  Well.  Ruasla  has  gone  to  the{ 
people.   Is  there  happiness  in  treachery  ! 
and  anarchy?    How  ironical  the  words, 
of  the  composer  seem  today! 

Mme.   Melba  sang  carefully  the  aria1 
from  "Idomene."   She  was  more  herself 
I  when  she  sang  Cherubino's  Canzona,  for  , 
the  charm  of  her  middle  tones  la 'still 
■  incomparable;   the  sureness    and  the 
|  beauty  of  her  vocal  art  are  still  the 
I  envy  of  her  younger  sisters.  Remem- 
I  berlng  her  exquisite  singing  of  Duparc's 
perfect  song  not  long  ago,  one  wished 
that  she  had  sung  it  at  this  concert' 
instead  of  Debussy's  aria,  which,  writ-' 
ten  before  he  had  fouwt  his  ravishing 
Idiom,   is  only  In  the  manner  of  Mas- 
senet,, and  not  Massenet  at  his  best. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
Is  as  follows:  Shumann,  overture  to. 
|"Genoveva";  Dohnayni,  concert-piece  for 
orchestra  with  violoncello  obllgato  (Mr. 
Wamke,  violoncellist);  Handel,  concerto 
Grosso  In  D  minor.  No.  10.  op.  6;  Ropartz, 
Symphony  No.  4.  C  major;  Ravel.  "Day-, 
break.  Pantomime.  General  Dance" 
from  the  ballet,  "Daphnis  and  Chloe." 


as  a  .scarcity  of  al!  Imported  articles, 
acre  were  many  plans  for  native  sugar 
aking.  The  substitute  most  strongly 
igar.    Dr.  Bcnjamu 
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illndelphia  with 
It  of  syrup  v  aw 


!•  armors  «.  astle  tBelpre'.  oi\ 
manufactured  molasses  from 

k  In  Massachusetts  Timothy 
spoke  of  molasses  made  from 

plea,  which,  although  he  ad- 

iat»he  had  neve:-  tasted  it,  H 
Vr*H  enough  for  family  use. 

nan  had,  Informal  him  "that 
not  be  difficult,  by  forming 
of  sweet  apples,   to  supply 

for  tho  grn<4rnl  consumption  of 


"Hab."  ••Hogg"  and  G,ov.  Rusk. 
I  As  thb  A\"orld  Wags  : 

In  connection  with  the  use  ot  "Hab" 
las  a  nickname:  "Hub'"  is  so  used  today 
In  parra  of  rural  New  Knsland  for  Her- 
Inert.    Doubtless  air.  Ilrrkimor  Johnson 

I  may  recall  such  use  of  names  in  Vcr- 

••Marbud"  is  the  pronunciation  which 

II  have  heard  given  for  the  name  "Her- 
Jberf  by  anaged  New  Englandjbr — evi- 
jdently  the  form  of  pronunciation  In  his 

boyhood  (1816-30).  In.  a'  manuscript 
I  diary'  of  the  isth  century  I  have  met 
J  J*Mi?nl  references  to'  a  certain  "Har- 
Ibud  Pride."  A  safe  guess  for  New  Eng- 
PM£  would  ?.rem  to  be  that  "Hab"  like 
|^Hp>">  might  be  a  >ariant  for  "Harb." 
|  The  name  "Hogg"  was  borne  in  the 
Jjnid-eiijhteenth  century  by  a  Scotch 
pettier  In  New  Hampshire.  He  died  eud- 
Idenh  about  1760,  leaving  a  large  family 
jof  traall  children,  who  were  adopted 
IffttO  three  different  families  of  the  neigh- 
jborhood.    Th»>se  children  took  or  were. 

ghen  three  different  surnames,  much  to 
Mho  confusion  of  amateur  genealogists  of 
J  a  later  day.    M'ould  such  a  general  re- 
naming have  been  probable  unless  there 
had  been  a  prejudice  against  their  own 
j  family  name  as  pronounced  in  the  first 
leweration  in  which  it  was  represented 
I  in  tills  branch  of  the  family  in  America'; 
I    "Are  we -then  so  soon  forgotten?"  The 
I  Herald  and  Journal  of  the  J9th  inst.  at- 
tributed editorially  the  heroic  phrase:  *T 
jseen  my  duty  and  I  done  it.'  to  Davy 
I  Crockett     Perhaps  itumay  have  been' 
I  used  by  Robinson    Crusoe  or    by '  the 
I  Ancient  Mariner,  but  it  was  always  as- 
sociated 30  years    ago  with  Governor 
Rusk  of  Wisconsin  and  Ms  prompt  ac- 
tion in  the  suppression  of  riots  in  Mil- 
waukee in  '86.     '  SHAWSHli?. 
.  New  Hampshire. 


"Political"  and  "Diplomatic." 
iAs  the  World  Wags: 

In  perusing  an  old  thesis  rather  an 
Interesting  thing  came  to  light.  I  had 
Just  been  reading  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Warren  Hastings,  in  which  he  says: 
"Vie  may  remark  that  the  phraseology 
of  the  Company's  servants  still  bears 
the  traces  of  this  state  of  things."  To 
this  day  they  always  use  the  word  "poli- 
cal"  as  a  synonym  with  "diplomatic." 
In  the  thesis  occurs  this  quotation  from 
a  letter  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  wrote 
in  1712  to  Matthew  Prior,  at  the  time 
secretary  to  the  English  eornmittpe 
negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht:  "For 
God's  sake,  dear  Mat.  hide  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  country  ./and  give  the  best 
turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee 
with,  to  the  blunders  of  thy  country- 
men who  are  not  much  more  poli- 
ticians than  the  French  are  poets." 
Here  there  is  no  question,  put  that 
"politician"  means  "diplomat."  The  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  says  of  the  word  "poli- 
tical," "(I)  Relating  to  politics  or  the 
science  of  government;  treating  of  pol- 
ity.'Or  government.  C)  As  possessing  a 
definite  polity  or  system  of  go\-rnment. 
(Z)  Relating  to  or  concerned  hi  public 
policy,  and  tho  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  state;  of  or  pertaining  to 
civil  government,  or  the  enactment  or 
laws  and  the  administration  of  civil 
affairs.''  Is  it  possible  that  Macaulay 
made  the  error  of  supposing  "political" 
for  "diplomatic''  nas  ».  colloquialism 
found  only  among  the  servants  of  old 
John  Company,  not  knowing  it  had  been 
in  u*e  in  Egland  year3  before  with  the 
same  meaning?  What  can  be  said  of 
the  Century  Dictionary's  definition? 
Nowburyport.  MIKRO& 
The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  this 
definition  of  "political";  "fib)  Of  persons: 
Engaged  in  civil  administration;  civil, 
a<i  distinct  from  military;  Bpec  in  In-, 
dia.  having  as  a  government  official,  the 
function  of  advijlhg  the  ruler  of  a  Na- 
tive State  on  political  matters,  as  'poli- 
tical agent,  rfsident,'  etc."— Ed. 


\m\  Hfilllll 

Some  have  read  that  "General  John 
Regan,"  by  "George  A.  Birmingham" 
(Caaon  J.  O.  Hannay),  which  will  be 
played  here  for  the  first  time  tomorrow 
night  at  the  Copley  Theatre,  is  a  dra- 
matisation of  his  novel.  On  the  con- 
trary. Canon  Hannay  told  a  London 
fapo-rter  In  January,  1913.  that  the  idea 
of  writing  the  p'.ay  never  entered 
head  until  It  was  suggested  to  him. 
.vrota  thin  in  three  nights,  using  dia- 
grams to  place  the  characters,  and,  with 
io  exceptica  of  the  introduction  of  a 
r  charactr  ~,  .ery  l:tt.i9  alteration  has 


his  ; 
"I 


MnceVfieen"''..  i  '  »i  It.  H  la  not  a  (Ha- 
ni itteed  novel,  but  a  novel  founded  on 
u  will  be  published  next  autumn.  The 
central  idea  of  It  has  been  used  by  me 
In  a  short  story  I  wrote  years  ago." 
This  story  was  published  In  Harper's 

t    1  a.'.llH'. 

The  play  was  brourht  out  at  the  Apollo 

TUreatre,  Ixjndim,  on  Jan.  9,  1913.  The 

east  was  as  follows: 

Dr.  Luohis  OMrady  ..Charles  Hawtrey 

Timothy  Po%lo  Leonard  Boyne 

Major  Kent.'  Frano  Stoney 

Thad.leus  OolllEher  ,...W.  Q.  Fay 

Horaio  P.  Hilling  ...Henry  Wenman 

t'    Gregg  ••  !•  R.  Tozer 

Serneant  Cotgan.  3.  Grenvllle  DarlinK; 

Nonstable  Morlarty   Patrick  Quill 

Tom  Kerrigan  Bernard  Crosby 

Rev.  Father  McCormack.  .Kdmund  Gurney 
Lord  Alfred  Blakeney. ..  .A.  Vane-Tcmpest 

Mrs.  Do  Courcy  Gladys  Ffolllot 

Mrs    Orogg  Dorothy  O'Neill 

Mary  Ellen  Cathleen  Nesblt 

The  comedy  met  with  uproarious  suc- 
cess. "It  Is  all  sheer  buoyancy  and 
fun,"  said  the  Times.  On  May  21,  1913, 
the  150th  perfomance  took  place.  The 
publio  and  the  critics  were  for  once 
heartily  in  accord.  Alan  Dale,  when 
the  comedy  came  to  New  York,  wrote: 
"I  saw  'General  John  Regan'  In  London. 
It  was  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  a 
ghastly  season.  It  was  produced  by 
Hawtrey".  It  was  a  huge  suocess.  Later, 
he  tried  to  get  away  from  it,  for  the 
sake  of  something  newer.  He  was  driv- 
en back  to  'General  John  Regan.'  " 

The  story  is  as  follows:  An  Ameri- 
can. Mr.  Billing,  motoring!  through  Con- 
naught,  comes  to  a  littl©  coast  town, 
5jallymoy,  and  finds  it  asleep,  yes,  dead. 
Sle  determines  to  wake  it  up.  'Where," 
he  asks,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "Is  your 
jtown  statue  of  your  illustrious  son.  Gen- 
eral John  Regan,  liberator  of  Bolivia?" 
The  tavern  keeper  Doyle  has  never  heard 
of  him;  'nor  has  Golligher.  the  news- 
paper man;  but  Dr.  O'Grady  would  not 
confess  Ignorance.  He  promptly  in- 
vents a  birthplace,  finds  a  site  for  the 
proposed  statue,  Invents  a  charaoter  and 
a  career  for  the  general,  of  whom  he 
had  not  heard  before.  The  doctor  thinks 
he  can  get  something  out  of  this 
etranger.  He  persuades  him  to  sub- 
scribe handsomely,  and  persuades  the 
whole  town  to  Join  in  the  game;  he  even 
persuades  the  lord  lieutenant  to  visit 
the-  town  and  unveil  the  statue.  But 
when  the  day  comes  for  the  ceremony 
there  is  no  lord  lieutenant,  for  neither 
the  British  Museum  nor  the  Bodleian 
Library  knew  anything  about  this  gen- 
eral. The  doctor  is  not  dismayed.  He 
blarneys  the  aide-de-camp  into  accept- 
ing the  address  prepared  for  his  chief 
and  into  the  making  an  address  from 
the  pedestal.  When  the  American  tells 
the  people  they  have  been  hoaxed,  the 
doctor  rises  to  the  occasion.  Who  can 
deny  the  existence  of  a  man  whose 
statue  is  there  before  their  very  eyes? 
There  is  general  rejoicing.  "The  Wear- 
ing of  the  Green"  leads1  to  uncovering 
.of  heads;  the  aide-de-camp,  not  having 
an  ear  for  music,  uncovers,  thinking 
he  is  listening  to  the  national  anthem. 

When  the  play  was  produced  at  the 
Apollo,  there  was  a  curtain  raiser, 
"Through  the  Post,"  adapted  by  Athol 
Stewart  from  the  French  of  D„  Riche; 
played  by  Mona  Harrison,  George  F. 
Tully  and  Edgar  B.  Payne. 

"General  John  Regan"  was  first  played 
in  the  United  States  at  the  Apollo  The- 
atre, Atlantic  City,  on  Oct.  27,  1913.  It 
was  produced  at  the  Hudson  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  Nov.  10,  1913.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Br.  Lucius  O'Grady  Arnold  Daly 

Timothy  Doyle  Harry  Harwood 

Major  Kent   A.  G.  Andrews 

Pngdilena  (JoMlgher  w  g  Fay 

Horace  p.  Billing  ,  Frederick  Burton 

!.'  ''regg....  Frank  Arundel 

Sergeant  Colgan  Richard  Sullivan 

(  onstable  Monarty  John  M.  O'Brien 

lom  KwrtgiB..,*  J.  Efce  Cassidy 

Rev,  father  McCormack  Oliver  Doud  Byron 

Lord  Alfred  Blakeney  j  Lionel  Pane 

Mrs.  De  Courcy  AIIce  O'Dea 

Mrs,  Gregg  ..(....Jessie  Abott 

Mary  Ellen  Maire  O'Neill 

The  Evening  Post  spoke  of  the  "de- 
lightful surprise,"  and  said  that  the 
comedy  proved  to  be  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  entertaining  Irish  come- 
dies seen  here  in  a  generation,  full  of 
characterizations  and  bubbling  humor 
worthy  of  Charles  Lever  or  Samuel 
Lover. 

But  when,  on  Feb.  4.  1914,  a  company 
Produced  the  play  at  Westport,  County 
Mayo,  Ireland,  a  mob  of  400  rioters 
broke  up  the  production,  smashed  the 
scenery,  attacked  th0  comedians,  and 
later  besieged  the  hotel  and  broke  win- 
dows. The  crowd  believed  that  Canon 
Hannay,  who  was  rector  of  Westport 
for  20  years,  had  held  the  village  and 
the  villagers  up  to  ridicule.  The  play 
had  been  doing  good  business  in  other 
Irish  towns  on  the  first  nights,  but  at 
later  performances  the  audiences  were 
small,  for  the  Irish  did  not  relish  the 
harmless  joke.  Yet  does  not  the  doctor 
say  in  the  play:  "These  American  tour- 
ists are  all  the  same.  So  are  the  Eng- 
lish. They  come  over  here  hungry  to 
he  told  lies  about  Ireland,  and  the  more 
you  tell  them  the  better  they're 
pleased." 

The  riot  at  Westport  began  with  the 
third  act.  As  the  stage  was  stormed, 
the  curtain  was  lowered.  The  company 
visited  Westport  only  as  a  compliment 
to  Canon  Hannay.  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
Hawtrey  s  business  manager,  said:  "I 
am  an  Irishman,  and  I  can  easily  un- 
derstand the  danger  of  taking  a  play 
!  ,  , .Ge,neral  John  Regan'  into  a  place 
like  little  Westport.  We  Irishmen  have 
much  less  sense  of  humor  than  we  are 
often  credited  with.  I  am  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  people  of  Westport,  seeing 
In  Ballymoy  an  exact, copy  of  their  own 
town,    fancied   they  saw  also  certain 


prominent  towns  rhe^^careon  t  urexP^^^H 
may  be  said  here  that  "Bunty '  Pulls 
the  String"  was  pronounced  an  excel- 
lent comedy  in  the  north  of  Ireland;  it 
was  well  received  In  Cork;  It  was  hissed 
in  Tralee. 

The  Midland  Reporter,  published  at 
Mulllngar,  printed  a  savage  attack  on 

the  Cannon,  his  play  and  his  novel.  Tho 
play  was  "stupid,  senseless,  destitute  of 
any  shred  of  real  wit  or  humor,  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  in  a, 
feeble  way  Irish  provincial  life,  shift- ' 
less  doctors,  unscrupulous  hotel-keepers, 
dirty  servant  girls  and  tippling  parish 
priests.  •  •  ♦  Canon  Hannay  is  typi- 
cal of  tho  'Abbey'  clique  In  Dublin, 
who  have  made  money  and  a  certain 
reputation  for  themselves  by  the  most 
blatant  advertising  of  each  other. 
•  *  *  We  once  bought  one  of  Han- 
nay's  books,  entitled  'Spanish  Gold.' 
We  were  told  that  there  was  a  laugh  in 
every  page,  and  that  it  radiated  With 
-.'it  and  humor.  It  was  the-  first  and 
last  shilling  we  ever  spent  on  Hannay's 
productions.  From  beginning  to  end  it 
was  a  Sahara  of  dull,  blatant  stupidity. 
There  was  not  a  gleam  of  humor  or  of 
Originality  between  its  covers.  It  was 
tl.«  most  wretched  production  wo  ever 
ea«f  fejsted  on  the  public.  We  tried 
once  to  read  through  Synge's  'Playboy.' 
It  was  on  a  level  with  Hannay's  'Span- 
ish Gold.'  "  Was  there  no  one  in  Mullin- 
gar  to  examine  the  edlfc*£'s  bumps? 

Inspector  Neylon  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  claimed  £1000  compensation 
for  injuries  received  in  the  riot.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  unpopular* in  the 
town  and  believed  the  object  of  the 
crowd  in  breaking  up  the  play  was  to 
wfpe  off  old  scores  they  had  against  the 
police.  Medical  .witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence swore  that  the  only  injury  Mr. 
Neylon  suffered  waa  the  loss  of  a  tooth. 


A  hoax,  not  unlike  the  one  invented 
by  Canon  Hannay,  was  played  by  the 
newspaper  L'Eclair  of  Paris  in  January, 

j  1914.  There  was  a  proposal  to  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  "Hegesippe  Simon," 
an  author  who  never  existed.    A  letter 

1  was  sent  out'  in  the  name  of  the  "Or- 
ganizing Committee  of  the  Centenary," 
and  on  it  was  printed  this  noble 
thought,  taken  from  the  works  of  Simon: 

■  "When  the  sun  rises,  darkness  van- 
ishes." The  men  to  whom  the  invita- 
tions were  sent  were  so  flattered  that 
they  expressed  their  joy  in  being  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  celebration.  Some, 
answering,  expressed  their  deep  respect 
for  the  author.  Fifteen  senators,  nine 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  three  municipal  councillors  were 
thus  taken  In. 

Canon  Hannay  came  to  the  United 
States  in  the  fall  of  1913.  Some  may 
remember  him  as  a  lecturer.  His  chief 
novels  are  "The  Seething  Pot."  "Hya- 
cinth," "Benedict  Kavanagh,"  "The  Red 
Hand  of  Ulster,"  "Spanish  Gold,"  "The 
Search  Party,"  "The  Major's  Niece," 
"Bad  Times."  "The  Northern  Iron," 
"Lalage's  Lovers."  "The  Simpkins 
Plot,"  "Priscilla's  Spies."  A  writer  for 
the  London  Chronicle  thus  described 
him:  "He  is  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
born  and  reared  In  Ulster,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  ardent  Homp  Ruler  and 
a  still  more  ardent  Gaelic  Leaguer.  A 
man  of  much  charm  and  sensibility, 
alert,  tolerant,  cultivated,  and  practical, 
he  has  none  of  the  prejudices  either  of 
his  class  or  his  profession.  When  he 
speaks  he  speaks  out,  with  a  sincerity  at 
least  as  great  as  his  humor.  He  has 
plenty  of  idealism  and  a  sustained 
power   of  enthusiasm,   but  very  few 

■  illusions,  and  none  whatever  about  Ire- 
land or  the  Irish.  He  knows  the  country 
through  and  through;  not  a  single  stich 
in  the  many  reams  of  Irish  life  and 
politics  has  escaped  his  cool,  clear  gaze. 
Yet  he  never  despairs  either  of  the  land 

.  or  its  people.  Beneath  the  caustic  and 
unfaltering  writer  there  is  the  worker 
and  the  patriot,  hopeful,  Indefatigable, 
and  undismayed."  The  article  from 
which  this  characterization  is  taKen  was 
published  on  Jan.  9,  1913. 


•^■vaiul . -r;  Hive  no  answer.  The  schot 
usche,  derived  probably  from  the  polka 
was  Introduced  Into  Paris  about  1843;  j 

first  Introduced  in  England  In  1848.  Itl 
was  called  by  some  the  "polka  trem-  [ 
blante"  and  It  w.os  said  to  come  from 
Bohemia.    A  writer  In  the  Ath%naeum 
(1862)  said  that  Cellarius  brought  It  out) 
in  Paris  in  1844;  but  we  prefer  the  state- 
,  ment  of  Desrat,  who  in  his  dictionary 
says  that  tho  English  dancing  the  schot-  1 
tische  Jump,  while  the  Germans  glide  I 
in  "waltzing  it."    He  gives  elaborate  j 
directions,  explaining  the  different  ways 
of  dancing  it,  and  adding  that  the  dance 
has  been  out  of  fashion  for  some  time.  | 
(Tho  dictionary  was  published  In  Paris 
in  1895.)  -In  1892  E.  Scott  in  "Dancing 
Art"  wrote:  "The  Scottische  is  very  sel- 
dom danced  now  in  its  original  form. 
•   *   *   The  dance  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts    •   *   •   The  first  part  may 
appear  to  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  polka;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ments."  The  "Barn  Dance"  was  called 
in  England  the  "Military  Scottische." 
It  was  practised  in  the  United  States 
long  before  it  became  popular  In  Eng- 
land.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Croat 
peasants  have  danced  the  schottlsche 
from  immemorial  time. 

Gaston  Vuillier  writes  that  the  Schot- 
tische  was  created  in  Paris  by  Markow- 
ski,  who,  coming  from  Poland  at  the 
age  of  18,  very  poor,  gave  lessons  in 
schools,  carrying  his  kit  under  his  arm.! 
'.In  1848  he  opened  a  dancing  school  at! 
3  the  Hotel  de  Normandie  and  became 
famous.  He  made  a  fortune  which  soon 
slipped  through  his  hands.  Having  af- 
,  terwards   created  the  El  Dorado,  he, 
lived  in  luxury,  but  again,  from  1851  to 
1857  he  was  wretphedly  poor,  lodging! 
in  a  garret  and  sleeping  on  shavings.! 
Returning  one  night,  hungry,  from  aj 
charity  ball,  where  he  had  danced,  the 
soles  of  his  boots  came  off  as  he  waded 
through  the  mud.   Yet  during  this  time 
of  poverty  and  racked  with  a  cough 
that  clung  to  him  after  that  night,  he 
created  ''the  Schottische,  the  Sicillenne, 
the  Friska,  the  Lisboninne  and,  above 
all,  the  Mazurka,  the  success  of  which 
was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Polka." 
At  last  one  M.  Covary  gave  him  3000 
francs  to  arrange  rooms  in  the  Rue 
iBuffault.    MarkowSkl   at  once  spenl 
^0,000  francs.   His  creditors  dunned  him. 
He  gave  his  farewell  entertainment  In 
1863. 

Was  the  varsoviana,  or  varsovlenfle, 
of  I'rench  origin,  but  resembling  some 
of  the  Polish  national  dances?  A  writer 
,in  1860  spoke  of  dances  "from  the  dex- 
terous hornpipe  to  the  quiet  varsoviana." 
The  year  before  "Habits  of  Good  So- 
ciety" stated  that  "the  schottische,  hop 
waltz,  redowa,  varsovienne 
and  so  forth  have  had  their  day." 

Desrat  describes  it  as  a  modern  dance 
in  the  form  of  a  waltz,  composed  about 
1853  or  1854  by  a  young  Spanish  teach- 
er,- who  introduced  it  at  the  public 
dance  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Chaussee- 
d'Antln,  Paris.  "Francisco  Ajpnso  made 
the  dance  and  the  music  of  the  varsovi- 
ana and  the  two  produced  an  agree- ' 
able  effect  on  eyes  and  ears."  But  why 
did  Don  Francisco  Alonso  look  to  War-  ' 
saw  for  a  name? 


Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
"Peter  Ibbetson,"  as  performed  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre,  is  the  dancing  of 
the  schottische  and  the  varsovienne  in 
the  first  act. 

Schottische^ — tho  word  tak^s  us  back 
to  our  little  village  of  the  sixties.  Our 
dancing  teacher,  who  played  the  fiddle, 
was  impatient  and  irascible.  He  taught 
only  the  lancers  and  the  schottische,  for 
"round  dances"  were  frowned  on  by  the 
straitlaced  parents.  We  well  remember 
how  they  were  shocked  when  a  natty 
person  from  Springfield,  with  slushed 
'hair,  waxed  mustache,  smelling  of  strong 
perfumes,  announced  that  he  waa  pre- 
pared to  give  instruction  in  the  art  of 
waltzing.  There  was  talk  at  first  of 
calling  a  town  meeting.  Surely  the  se- 
lectmen should  do  something.  But  the 
younger  generation  looked  kindly  on  the 
audacious  stranger.  At  first  there  were 
only  a  few  pupils.  Little  by  little  the 
professor  from  Springfield  had  his  way. 
Parents  were  obliged  to  console  them- 
selves by  reading  Byron's  diatribe 
against  the  waltz. 

We  sr  hottisched  in  those  innocent  days, 
not  gracefully,  but  after  the  manner  of 
Mark  Twain:  ' 'I  polked  and  schottisched 
with  a  step  peculiar  to  myself— and  the 
kangaroo." 

The  dance  in  "Peter  Ibbetson"  differe*fl 
slightly  from  the  one  with  which  we 
were  once  acquainted;  but  there  was 
more  than  one  form  of  the  dance;  there 
was  the  "Scottish  vals"ee,"  the  "Scot- 
tl.<-u  av«  ■    •  !  m  et  valsee."  Why  was  the 


We  spoke  last  Sunday  about  W.  H. 
Barthqlpmew's  de.ath    and  •  the  panto- 1 
mimes  at  the  Theatre  Comlque.  There! 
is  an  account. o{  his  early  life  in  M.  B.I 
Leavitt's    "Fifty   Years   in  Theatrical) 
Management."    According   to  Leavitt,' 
Bartholomew  came  from  Philadelphia  J 
"When  he  was  12  years  old,  and  about 
to  attend  the  high  school,  his  brother-' 
in-law  offered  him  a  position  in  a  jew- 
elry store,  which  he  accepted.    Of  his 
initial  jjayment  there,  Mr.  Bartholomew, 
In  a  recent  letter  to  me  stated:  'How 
well  do  I  remember  the  first  week's  sal-| 
ar'y.  and  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  place 
it  in  my  dear  mother's  hand,  and  toL 
receive  50  cents  for  spending  money.'l 
The  first  time  he  ever  acted  was  In  1850 
at  a  benefit  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  when  he, 
played  Francis  in  'The  Stranger.'  He 
remained    in  trade    until  1852,  when, 

through  the  efforts  of  William  Reed  (a 
brother  of  the  late  comedian,  Roland 
Reed),  he  obtained  a  position  In  a  dra- 
matlo  stock  company  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mrs.  H.  Lewis,  at  the  Eagle 
Theatr,  Sudbury  stret,  Boston.  In  the 
spring  of  1856  he  went  on  a  southern  tour 
with  the  well  known  actor  and  manager, 
the  late  W.  H.  Crisp.  His  next  engage- 
ment was  at  the  Halliday  Street  Thea- 
tre, Baltimore.  Md.,  then  managed  by 
John  T.  Ford,  where  he  first  met  Maf- 
fltt,  from  which  place  at  the  termina- 
tion of  their  contract  there,  they  went 
together  to  tho  Pittsburgh  Theatre/, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  managtd  by  Charles 
Porter.  It  was  at  this  house  they  first 
played  together  in  pantomime  and  after 
that  engagement  became  partners.  They 
appeared  with  great  success  in  'Robert 
Macalre,'  'Jack,  the  Giant  Killer,'  'Old 
Mother  Goose,'  'The  Green  Monster"  and 
the  original  'The  Devil's  Auction."  " 

After  the  Theatre  Comlque  was  burned 
In  1869  Maffltt  and  Bartholomew  went  to 
the  Howard  Athenaeum,  managed  by 
Isaac  B.  Rich.  Bartholomew  left  the 
stage  when  he  was  77  years  old.  Maf- 
fltt, his  partner  for  35  years,  died  at 
Baltimore  in  1S95  at  the  age  of  64. 


The  following  poem,  "A  Chop  in  Play- 
er and  His  Audience,"  Is  from  Louis. 
Untermeyer's  volume  of  poems,  "These  j 
Times,"  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.. 

Maw  York':  .  .,^^^^^^_^^_^2J 


The  sweetness  does  not  cloy;  It  nemi  to 

stir  up 

[  All  sorts  of  creasy  sentiments  that  stow 

i  Maudlin  and  morbid.    Tears  beg-In  to  flow; 
[■Young    girls    breaths    heavily    or  soub 
nnchldden ; 

Matrons   and  spinsters  dream  of  things 

forbidden.  •  •  • 
He  piles  the  pathos  on — adagio. 

The  concert  ends.    The  powder-puffs  come 

out. . 

A  dying  buzz— and  people  go  about 

Their  Idleness  or  drudgery  as  before.  »  •  • 

A,",1  Jn  hta  taxl  "o  one  hears  blm  say. 

I  11  have  to  dye  my  hair;  It's  almost  gray. 
There  was  a  time  they  used  to  weep  much 
more.'* 


Miss  Katharine  Russell  Bleecker,  "the 
first  woman  theatre  manager  on  Broad- 
way," began  her  work  last  week.  We 
are  glad  that  she  does  not  call  herself  a 
"manageress."  When  Rosa  Leland  took 
charge  of  the  leading  theatre  In  Albany. 
N.  Y.,  the  Leland  Opera  House,  there 
was  much  talk  because  she  insisted  that 
elie  should  be  known  as  a  "manager." 
Recent  remarks  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  are  now  pertinent! 

"Isn't  It  about  time  that  we  rid  otir 
speech  of  the  feminine  ,'ess'?  We  made 
an  end  of  'poetess'  long  ago,  and  'au- 
thoress' (almost  more  dreadful)  followed 
It.  By  the)  way,  did  women  writers  ever 
describe)  themselves  as  'authoresses'  on 
their  title  pages?     Wasn't  it  usually 
'author  of  eo  and  so?     But  'man- 
ageress' and  'proprietress'  still  unbeau- 
tlfully  linger,  and  'conductress'  is  creep- 
ing Into  common  speech.  Why  not  'girl 
conductor"  If  we  must  define  the  sexV 
The  French  'ette'  tacked  on  to  a  noun 
is  a  mere  abomination,  ana  finds  its 
apotheosis  In  the  vulgarism  'novelette,' 
which  can  be  defended  on  no  grounds 
whatever.  There  Is  no  objection  to  the 
feminine  affix  'ess'  In  Its  right  place- 
that  Is.  attached  to  words  Imported  di- 
rect from  the  French  with  the  termina- 
tion  'esse.'    Thus    'princess,'  'abbess,' 
'duchess'  and  other  words  in  .the  cate- 
gory have  not  only  the  sanction  of  cus- 
tom, but  are  correctly  formed.    In  no 
other  case  should  the  ending  be  used, 
although  In  some  Instances  the  error  is 
firmly  established  and  has  high  author- 
ity to  back  it.    'Proprietress.'  for  In. 
stance,    is   used    by    old  L'Estrange. 
licenser  of  the  press  under  the  later 
Stuarts,  while  ever  that  master  of  good 
English.  Dryden.  dubs— inaccurately  In 
■more  than  one  sense— Mrs.  Anne  KI1-- 
■  grew  a  poetess." 

I  To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
||    The  recent  death  of  Henry  C.  Barna- 
bee  recalls  to  my  mind  the  old  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  first    at  Its 
rooms  on  the  easterly  corner  of  Brom- 
fleld  and  Province  streets,  and  after- 
wards »n  Us  more  extensive  quarters  on 
the*  corner  of    Summer    and  Hawley 
streets.     The  "M.  L   A.."  as  it  was 
called  for  short,  was  a  popular  Instltu- 
ion  In  Its  day,  and  among  tho  fea- 
ares  that  contributed  to  the  favor  In 
which  it  was  held  were  the  lectures 
which  were  given  under  Its  auspices  by 
distinguished  public  speakers  and  the 
declamation  exercises  In  which  many  of 
Its  younger  members  took  part  to  the 
apparent  great  enjoyment  of  large  num-  i 
bers  of  invited  guests.   In  looking  over  ' 
some  programs  of  the  latter  exhibitions 
which  I  have  brought  to  light  from  an  , 
almost  forgotten  pile  of  old  papers,  1 1 
find  the  names  among  the  performers  I 
of  some  who  afterwards  adopted  tho  f 
stage  •  as    a    profession.  Conspicuous 
anions:  them  are  E.  W.  Danforth  and  H.  i 
L  B  a  scorn  b.    The  former  was  employed  I 
on  the  Boston  Transcript  when  I  first 
knew  him,  and  the  latter  was  a  messen- , 
ger  for  Kimball's  Mercantile  Agency.' 
Danforth  died  when  he  was  still  quite 
a  young  man  and  Bascomb  lived  to  be 
an  Inmate  of  the  Forrest  Home  for  In- 
firm Players,  near  Philadelphia.    Nelth-  i 
er  of  them  attained  the  distinction  be- 
fore the  footlights  that  was  anticipated. 
Another    disappointment    was  James' 
Dickson  Wyman,  who  was  a  schoolmate  |. 
of  mine,  and  who  was  nearly  related  to 
the  Powell  family,  so  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  early  days  of  the  acted 
drama  in  Boston.   He  did  not  fulfil  the 
promise  of  his  youth,  though  he  became 
a  leading  man  In  southern  and  western 
theatres  and  was  at  the  head  of  Lon 
Morris's  dramatic  company  when  that 
minstrel  managed  the  Continental  Thea- 
tre, which  he  had  reconstructed  fsom 
the    old    Apollo    Garden.    George  F. 
Ketchum  was  another  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  amateurs  who  chose  to  be  a 
real  player.    He  was  reasonably  suc- 
cessful in  a  droll,  farcical  way.  Wil- 
liam E.  Sheridan,  who  was  a  clerk  tor 
Benjamin  K.  Loring.  the  formerly  well- 
known  stationer  of  State  street,  from  a 
declalmer  at  the  M.  L  A.  became  a 
tragedian  of  note.    George  B.  Ford,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Hlbbard,  another  of  the 
Old  guard  of  speakers  at  the  "Mercan- 
•Ule,"  attained  some  distinction  as  a  pub- 
lic reader,  though  ho  was  never  seen  on 
the  legitimate  mimic  stage. 

But-  the  most  successful  of  the  em- 
bryo players  of  the  time  and  place  of 
which  I  write  was  Henry  C.  Barnabee 
The  first  mention  that  I  find  among  the 
speakers  is  a  program  of  the  closing  llt- 
lerary  exercises  for  1855  and  1856,' 
wherein  he  is  set  down  as  a  reciter  offl 
.  P.  Willis's  poem.  "The  Scholar  of 1 
en  Kliarat."  Tills  does  not  indicate  I 
hat  be  was  to  become  a  singing  come-  <' 
lan  of  crescent  note.  Later  on.  how-  I 
ver,  at  tho  entertainments  at  the  "M.  i 
«.  -\  ."  he  exhibited  and  developed,  his  | 
umorous  talents  and  I  find  that  at  the  ' 
nal  declamations  of  1858-57  he  re- 
Urned  the  <:haracter  of  Namoson  flit.t.  i 


I  er,"  and  took  part  as  the  chairman  of 

I  the  declamation  committee  in  the  deliv- 
j  ery  of  a  humorous  valedictory  written 
J  by  J.  F.  Glea8on.  I  can  recall  only  a 
}  couplet  of  this  production.  It  ran  as 
i  follows : 

When  Thalia,  goddess  of  the  comic  glee. 
Desired  Success,  she  said,  Let  Barnabee! 
Still,  even  after  this  he  did  not  give 
1  up  the  assumption  of  serious  characters 
I  for  I  find  him  announced  the  next  year 
las  John  Mildmay  in  "Still  Waters  Run 
I  Deep,"  although  to  conclude  the  enter- 
I'tainment  he  loomed  up  in  the  title  part 
J  of  "Poor  Pillicody,"  one  of  the  best  of 
the  old-time  Morton  farces.  Even  in 
those  far-off  days  he  was  singing  "The 
Cork  Leg,"  for  he  was  the  first  to  spice 
the  declamatory  efforts  at  the  M.  L.  A. 
with  musical  selections  in  which  many 
favorite  vocalists  took  part  with  ray 
old  friend  and  fellow  pupil  at  the  Ad- 
ams school,  Howard  M.  Dow,  at  the 
piano. 

A  cheery  fellow  wai  "Hen"  Barnabee 
In  those  days  when  he  was  still  selling 

dry  goods  with  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  and 
as  stout-hearted  a  friend  as  the  King  of 
the  Commons,  which  he  Interpreted  so 
well  in  his  amateur  days  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  his  Lord  Seton. 
Always  his  last  words  after  rehearsals 
preceding  public  exhibitions  were,  "Gen- 
tlemen, con  your  parts!"  The  mentor 
has  now  gone  to  Join  the  great  majority  . 
and  so,  too,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
have  those  who  listened  to  his  careful 
admonitions. 

"Kind  hearts  and  true. 
Gentle  and  Just. 
Peace  to  your  dust  I 
We  sing  round  tbe  tree." 

JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

Dorchester. 


Stage  when  she  married,  relayed  C 
bine  in  Barrie's  "Pantaloon,"  and  La 
Forbes  Robertson  sang  southern  plant 
tlon  songs. 


Notes  About  "Charity," 

the  Stage,  Music  *  p,*y  in  ?™, 

^  '  by  Randal  N. 

and  Musicians  Lamb,  wa8  pro- 
duced at  the  Queen's  Theatre.  Dublin, 
Nov.  25.  It  deals  with  the  Dublin  slum 
question.  The  scene  Is  a  one-room  tene- 
ment, Jimmy  Doyle,  already  "invoiced 
for  death."  has  been  dismissed  In  his 
old  age  by  his  employer.  The  rent  is  due. 
The  collector,  who  keeps  a  pub,  has  no 
mercy  on  teetotalers.  So  he  orders  the 
surrender  of  hlg_room;  but  Doherty 
brings  In  tbe  required  sum,  and  Larlgan, 
the  landlord.  Is  hooted  out.  "Also  de- 
feated with  him  are  the  Insipidly  good 
Samaritan.  Mrs.  Forbes,  and  her  son. 
two  of  tho  dilettante  types  who  peep 
now  and  again  into  the  tenements  on 
aristocratic  'welfare'  missions  and  other 
such  missions  of  sympathy  as  the  poor 
most  resent.  The  play  should  have  a 
better  curtain." 

"The  Beauty  Spot,"  a  musical  play, 
book  adapted  by  Arthur  Anderson  from 
the  French,  music  by  James  W.  Tate, 
was  produced  at  Manchester.  Eng.,  Nov. 
26.  Only  the  first  act  was  praised.  "The 
music  Is  for  the  most  part  bright  and 
catchy.  The  concerted  items  rarely 
reach  beyond  the  phrasing  of  ordinary 
ballad  music." 

On  Dec.  13  "A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff'  was 
played  for  the  lOtOih  time  without  a 
break  at  the  Criterion,  London.  "Char- 
ley's Aunt"  had  HW  performances;  "Our 
Boys,"  1382;  "A  Chinese  Honeymoon," 
1976.  "Peter  Pan"  and  "Peg  o'  My 
Heart"  in  the  course  of  revivals  have 
been  played  over  1000  times. 

Arthur  Collins  proposed  for  the  cos- 
tumes In  his  production  of  "Aladdin"  for 
the  Christmas  season  In'  London,  "the 
early  part  of  tho  17th  century,  when 
qualntness  of  coloring  and  design  was 
a  predominant  feature  of  the  costumes." 
How  about  China  and  the  time  when 
the  wondrous  tale  was  written?  . 

"Alice  In  Wonderland."  "Charley's 
Aunt."  "Blue  Bell  in  Fairyland"  and 
"Peter  Pan"  were  chosen  for  the  Christ- 
mas season  In  London.  The  first  was 
produced  la  18S6:  the  second  in  1S92;  the 
third  In  1BJD1,  and  "Peter  Pan"  in  1904. 
when  Nina  Bouclcault  was  the  first 
Peter.  'Fay  Compton  will  be  Peter  dur- 
ing the  present  revival. 

"Friends,"  a  new  play  In  one  act,  by 
H.  Farjeon,  was  produced  at  the  Abbey, 
Dublin,  on  Nov.  20.  Donagan  and  Dr. 
O'Flaherty.  4n  the  Interest  of  their 
callings,  have  led  the  village  to  believe 
they  are  enemies.  On  the  fair  day  as 
they  sit  by  the  roadside*  and  tell  the 
story  of  their  "dlvilry,"  Fr.  Murphy 
leans  over,  hears  them,  and  runs  to  tell 
the  villagers  how  he  has  found  them 
out;  but  when  the  villagers  arrive  on 
the  scene  they  find  the  two  In  a  genuine 
fight.  So  the  doctor  and  the  undertaker 
are  dragged  away  to  be  a  laughing 
stock.  "It  certainly  Is  a  curious  small 
play,  and  the  quite  brilliant  staging  of 
It  makes  It  worth  while.  For.  with  a 
back  curtain  only  and  a  minimum  of 
lighting,  the  grouping  and  movement 
of  the  villagers  are  the  best  manoeuvred 
scheme  yet  at  the  Abbey.  The  play  It- 
self Is  reminiscent  of  Lady  Gregory's 
dialogue  In  Its  phrasing." 

A  new  musical  sketch.  "Master  Way- 
farer," by  J.  E.  Harold  Terry,  author  of 
'"General  Post,"  was  produced  at  the 
Apollo,  London,  Dec.  4.  In  aid  of  the 
Belgian  Red  Cross.  It  is  a  slight  thing, 
"sentimental  in  the  gallant  fashion  of 
the  days  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie." 
Hayden  Coppln  played  as  an  actor  who 
has  been  with  Garrick  and  Sheridan  and 
left  the  stage  to  go  on  the  road  with  a 
Punch  and  Judy  show  In  search  of  an 
errant  wife.  The  music  of. the  songs  is 
by  Howard  Carr.  At  the  same  matinee 
1'aullne  Chase,   who  retired  from  the 


Draycot  M.  Dell  has  turned  Ibsen's 
"Ghosts"  Into  a  novel,  which  Is  publish- 
ed by  Jarrolds,  London,  at  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  describing  the 
|snovel  as  "very  powerful  and  moving." 
adds:  "We  should  imagine  that  in  this 
form  the  story  will  appeal  to  a  far  wider 
audience  than  does  the  play.  Mr. 'Dell 
opens  his  story  In  Paris,  where  we  find 
Oswald  Alvlng  living  in  the  Latin  quarter 
with  a  group  of  artist  friends.  He  offered 
marriage  to  Virginle  Dormeuil.  and  then 
makes  the  discovery  which  cuts  him  off 
from  marriage  and  career  and  sends 
him  back  to  his  home.  There  the  story 
follows  more  or  less  closely  the  lines  of 
the  play.  It  should  be  said  that  Mr. 
Dell  has  dealt  reverently  with  Ibsen's 
work,  and  there  is  no  liberty  taken  with 
the  text  or  plot  to  which  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  the  great  play- 
wright could  possibly  take  exception." 

Sydney    Paxton's    "Stage  See-Saws: 
The  Ups  and  Downs  of  an  Actor's  Life" 
has  been  published  in  London  by  Mills 
&  Boon.  Ltd.,  at  6s.  net.  The  stage  says 
the  dedication— "To  my  wife,  who  for 
over  20  years  has  bravely  shared  the 
struggles   and   disappointments   of  an 
actor's  life,"  is  illuminating.    "We  say' 
Illuminating  advisedly,  for  there  can  be  j 
no  question  that  a  few,  at  any  rate,  of  | 
the  trials  and  ups  and  downs  under- 
gone  by   the  present  much-esteemed 
hon.  sec.  of  the  Actors'  Association  have 
made  the  irons  of  disappointment  burn 
deep  into  his  nature.   Only  in  this  way 
can  one  reconcile  the  convincing  sin- 
I  cerlty  and   generous  warmth   of  Mr. 
Paxton's  tributes  to  Henry  Irving.  J.  L. 
Toole,  and  the  conductors,   past  and 
j  present,  of  this  newspaper,  for  instance,  j| 
|  with  the  caustic  and  bitter  references 
I  made  to  Laurence  Irving  and  his  wife.  I 
I  Richard  Barker,  formerly  of  the  Savoy.  j] 
I  and  Mr.  Martin   Harvey,   and   to  the  || 
I  circumstances  attending  the  close  of  his  ll 
most  spirited  and  enterprising  manage-  S 
ment  of  the  Grand.  Southampton.   The  I 
writer  also  is  apt  to  obtrude  his.  opin-  \ 
Ions  on  political  subjects  and  sectarian  j 
matters.  This  said,  one  may  give  hearty  j 
praise  to  Mr.  Paxton  for  the  frank  and  I 
uncompromising  records  of  a  life  that '] 
began  In  1880.  and  of  a  professional  ca-  II 
reer  that  started  in  September.  1880,  at  |l 
the  Cambridge  Hall.   Southport,  with  J 
Arthur  Lloyd's  concert  party,  and  that  I 
has  included  successful  appearances  In  I 
'Walker,  London,'  and  'Charley's  Aunt."  j 
visits  to  America  In  'The  Night  of  the  f 
Party'  and  'Fanny's  First  Play."  a  con-  I 
necticwi  of  seven  years  with  Compton  § 
Comedy  company,  numerous  pantomime  1 
engagements,     business     management  I 
with    the    Zancigs.   and    honored    la-  I 
bors  for  nine  years  on  the  council  of  I 
the  then  young  A.  A.,  and  on  the  com-  I 
mlttee  of  the  Actors'  Benevolent  fund."  K 
Pax  ton.  wiose  name  Is  Samuel  Paxton 
Hood  was  born  in  1860.   His  father  was 
a  celebrated  noncomformlst  preacher,  j 
I  might  easily  have  thought  myself  I 
at  the  first  night  of  a  brilliant  success  JL 
rather  than   at   the  last  performanceR? 
after  a  brief  run  of  a  play  that  really  ■ 
deserved  a  better  fate.    There  was  al 
crowded   audience,    enormous    enthusl-  I 
asm.  and  the  curtain  fell  at  last  only  I 
after  speeches  had  been  delivered   by  M 
Mr  Aubrey  Smith  and  Mr.  Harold  Owen,  W 
the  author,  who  then  for  the  first  time  • 
admitted  the  paternity  of  the  play.   I  M 
believe  that  "Loyalty"  win  bo  seen  I 

again  as  soon  as  a  theatre  can  be  found*  m 

for  It.— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Dec.  10. 

Barrie's  "The  Old   Lady  Shows  Her  Bp 
Medals"  was  revived  at  the  Coliseum,  t1 
London,    Nov.   26.    when   Irene   Rooke  P 
played  the  old  lady.    The  Times  pub-  J, 
llshed  this  singular  criticism:  "The  play  |fj 
Is  still  a  little  over  long,  thanks  to  the  II 
three    "comic   relief    Cockney  women, 
whose  chatter  more  than  fills  the  gaps  | 
In  tho  action;  but  It  is  much  Improved  j 
by   being   lopped   of   that  final  scene, 
In  which   we  learned  of  the  soldier's 
death."    If  the  play  is  overlong  It  Is 
In  the  scene  between  Mrs.  Dowey  and  ' 
Private  Dowey.    The  delightful  "chat-  \r 
ter"  is  all  too  short.   Nor  do  we  think  I 
that  the  play  is  ''improved"  by  the  | 
omission  of  the  'ndescrlbably  pathetic  I 
scene.  The  Stage  said  that  Miss  Rooke" «  I 
portrayal.  "'It  Inclined  to  a  little  over-  I 
weight  upon  the  sadder  or  wistful  side.  ' 
Is  In  many  respects  one  of  the  most  , 
artistic    things    she    has    yet  accom- 
plished."  This  ex/cellent  actress  was  seen 
ihere  as  Nan  in  Masefleld's  tragedy. 
I  "Gunpowder'    Gertie     of  Gambler's 
Gulch"  was  the  title  of  a  "sketch  in 
two  thrills."  a  wild  burlesque  by  Sergt. 
Leslie  (".  Gray  and  Gunner  R.  C.  Hicks 
£t  Summerdown  Convalescent  Military  ■ 

"ospital,  Eastbourne.  Eng.,  Nov.  19. 


"Beatrice,"  a  lyric  drama  In  four  acts, 
book  by  Flers  and  Calllavet,  music  by 
Messager,  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique.    Paris,    on    Nov.    21.  The 
librettists  —  Calllavet    Is    dead  —  based 
their  book  on  a  work  of  Charles  Nodler 
but  the  story  la  an  old  one,  treated  by  i 
Boccaccio.  John  Davidson,  Maeterlinck  I 
and  others.    In  this  instance,  Beatrice  " 
loves  Lorenzo,  the  prince  who  figures  ' 
In  one  of  Mussel's  plays.    She  Is  about 
to  enter  a  convent,  and  she  prays  for  i 
Lorenzo's  safe  return   from  the  war. 
Lorenzo  appears  and  carries  her  off.  ! 
The  Blessed  Virgin  comes  to  take  her 
place.     Beatrice,   finding  Lorenzo  tin- 
fiaithful.  goes  to  the  bad.    In  a  revel 
a  sailor  chasing  Beatrice  Is  killed  by  | 
a  rival.    She  hears  the  chanting  at  the  , 


"convenl  arMTOelimis.  The  cither 
tiates  have  not  known  of  her  absenc 
The  Blessed  Virgin  gives  back  to  the! 
repentant  woman  her  place.  Yvonne; 
Chazel  took  the  part  of  Beatrice.  She  j 
is  a  new-comer.  Charles  Fontaine  was  ! 
the-  Lorenzo.    Messager  conducted. 

Johannes  Brahms,  whose  famous  "Re- ' 
quiem"    will    be    sung    at    Southwark  | 
Cathedral  this  afternoon,  would  be  a  i 
composer  infelicitously  selected  for  the 
present  moment  if  musip  were  not  in- 
ternational.   He  was  a  perfefvid  Pan- ! 
German   and    to    emphasize    this  fact 
styled  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  here  as  the  "German  Requiem." 
Moreover,  he  hated  England  hardly  less 
ferociously  than  his  friend.  Prof.  Treit- 
schke.  in  whose  companjs^Jie  was  creat- 
ed a  Knight  of  the  German  Order.  About 
1S77  he  refused  to  visit  Cambridge  to 
receive  -the   honorary   aegree  of  Mus 
Doc,  which  was  conferred  on  him  in 
absesjtia.  —  London     Daily  Chronicle. 
These     statements     about  Brahms's 
hatred  of  England  have  been  vigorously 
denied  by  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford. 

Louise  Homer,  soprano,  daughter  of 
Mme.  Homer,  has  been  singing  in  Phila- 
dephia.    Her  voice  has  be*n  described 
as  sweet  and  clear,  if  somewhat  iin-.. 
mature. 

Albert  Spalding,  the  violinist,  who  en-  jj 
listed  last  June  as  a  private  soldier  in 
the  aviation  dorps  of  the  signal  service, 
and  is  now  in  France,  has  been  made 
a  first  lieutenant. 

I  New  songs  that  pleased  the  London 
Dally  Telegraph  when  they  were  sung 
•Ills  month:  Colin  Taylor's  "Pastoral"; 

I  Frank  Bridge's  "Love  went  riding": 
|  Roger  Quitter's  settings  of  three  poems 
'by  Blake. 

j    The  London  Times,  spealdng  of  "Miss  . 

{Bristol's   clear-cut   method,    said  that 
4  some  piano  pieces  of  Debussy  benefited  | 
Tby  it:   "There  Is  no  harm  in  our  know-  I 
uing  what  exactly  it  is  that  an  author 

(has  to  say;  It  is  much  better  than  mak- j 

ling  a  mystery  of  him."  The  Daily  Tele- [ 

[graph  complained  of  this  method  In  the! 

'  case  of  Schumann's  "Carnival,"    "As  • 

J  orthodoxy  and  the  'Carnival'  have  little  ' 
.lor  nothing  in  common,  so  Schumann 
■suffered  accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  > 
4  (or  because  of  it)  that  every  V  was  I 

j  dotted,  every 't'  crossed." 

I  ."A  California  Suite"  by  -Frederick  I 
Jacob!  was  played  by  the  San  Francisco 

1  Symphony  orchestra  on  Dec.  6  and  9. 

|  There  are  four  movements,  including 
"Carmelo."  "Dolores,"  an  elgy;  "Fiesta  I 
in  Monterey"  and  "Easter  Sunday  at  I 
Santa  Barbara."  Jacobl  is  only  26  years 
old.    His  first  suite  was  based  on  the 
"Pled  Piper"  legend. 

"Ranga,"  a  symphonic  phantasy  by 
Emersen  Whlthorne.  was  performed  for ' 
the  first  time  by  the  St.  Lduis  Sym-  j 
phony  orchestra   Dec.   21,   1917.     It  Is ' 
founded  oh  a  Hindu  tale  by  F.  W.  Bain. 
Whlthorne,    born    at    Cleveland,    O., 1 
studied    In    Vienna,    lived   In  London 
for  several  years.   He  wrote  the  music 
for  the  Japanese  play  "Typhoon";  has 

( also  written  chamber  music,  a  tone 
poem  "The,  City  of  Ts."  "The  Rain" 

'  for  orchestra,  songs,  piano  pieces.  He 

i  was  for  a  time  the  husband  of  the  pianist 

|  Mme.  Leginska. 

j    Otto    Floersheim    died    at  Geneva. 

I  Switzerland,   on   Nov.   30.     For  many 

j  years  he  was-  known  as  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Musical  Courier  and  Its 

I  Berlin  correspondent.  His  symphonic 
pc em.  "Consolation."  was  played  here 

'{at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

'  Orchestra  tn  1886:  his  "Elevation"  In 
18SS ;  his  "Scherzo"  in  1890;  and  a  Pre-, 
lude  and  Fugue  in  1S92. 
!    At  the  Concerts  Rouge.  In  Paris  last 
month  Rlmsky-Korsakoff's  "Schehera-| 
litade"  was  accompanied  on  the  screen 
by  a  story  from  "The  Arabian  Nights." 
'  Louise  Edvlna  was  expected  to  ap- 
pear as  Thais  at  the  Paris  Opera  Dec.  6. 
Gabriel  Faure's  second  and  new  son- 

Inta  for  violin  and  piano  was  produced 
In  Paris  at  a  concurt  of  the  Socie'.e  Na- 

Ition&lo  de  Sluslque  Nov  10. 

The  street  Richard  Wagner  In  Passy 

I  is  renamed  rue  Alberic  Ma»nard,  the 
composer  who  lost  his  life  early  in  the 
war  when  he  was  defending  his  home. 

I  Charles  Lefebvre  is  dead.  He  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1843,  the  son  of  the 
painter.    At  first  he  studied  law.  En- 

I  terlng  the  Paris  Conservatory,  he  took 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1870.     In  1S84  and 

j  1891  he  took  the  Prix  Chartler  for  cham- 
ber music.    Since  1895  he  taught  at  the 

I  Paris  Conservatory.    The  catalogue  of 

!  his  compositions  includes  the  operas 
"Zaire,"  "lie  Tresor."  "Djelma";  choral 
works,  "Judith,"  "Melka,"  "Eloa"; 
masses  and  other  sacred  works,  a  sym- 
phony in  D  major,  chamber  music.  A 
Prelude  from  "Eloa"  was  played  here 
under  Mr.  Longy's  direction  by  the  Or- 
chestra Club  in  January,  1901.  An  Inter- 
mezzo Scherzando  was  performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Longy  Club  in  December, 

!  1915. 

Mms.  Donaida,  soprano,  who  is  now 
divorced  from  Paul  Seveilliac,  sang  re- 
I  cently  at  Bordeaux  with  Clement  in 
"Carmen."  She  will  sing  at  the  Opera 
and  a*  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  this 
season. 

Talking  of  German  conductors.  It  Is 
|a  melancholy  reflection,  —  but  not-alto- 

jgether  an  Inopportune  reminder  of  those 
{bad  days  of  the  Teutonic  domination  in 

our  midst— that .  only  a  few  years  ago 
}  there  was.  for  a  time,  actually  only  one 
i  theatre  in  London  devoted  to  musical 

plays  at  whlchthaservlces  of  a  British 


•\v 


■n  retained.  Tlie  thins  may 
credible.   Yet  such,  undeniably, 
fact.   The  solitary  exception  aw 
period  we  have  In  mind  was  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Robert  Conrtneldse— all 
honor  to  him!— who  Installed  Mr.  Ar- 
thur "Wood  at  the  Shaftesbury  for  the 
run  of  "The  Arcadians,"  and  his  subse- 
quent productions.    (It  Is  a  secret  now: 
known  Inside  the  profession  that  a  cer-| 
J  tain  German  conductor  who  was  then 
lln  charge  of  the  orchestra  at  another; 
j  musical   comply    ho:. so   only    Just  con- 

I  trlved  to  slip  away  to  his  precious  Fath- 
■  erlaad  in  tho  nick  of  time  when  war 
'(broke  cut.  there  being  ample  evidence 
|  upon  which  to  convict  him  as  a  Hun 
M  spy.)—  London  Dally  Telegraph. 

Edward  Evans,  lecturing  In  London  on; 
rJ  Scrlabln.  said  that  the  composer  wa* 
I  scarcely  heard  of  outside  Russia  until! 
4  his   later  and   somewhat  lconoclastlol 
methods  focussed  attention  on  him  and 1 
was  a  sort  of  succes  de  scandale.  "Of I 
the  steps  that  led  up  to  this  practically ! 
nothing   was   known,    and   it   was  as 
I  though  Beethoven's  contemporaries  first  | 
|  made    their    acquaintance    with  him 
I  through  his  late  quartets."  Mr.  Evans 
spoke  of  Chopin's  mfluence  on  the  ear- 
lier phases  of  Scriaoin's  mentality. 

Frederick   Norton,   asked   about  his 
tunes  for  "Pamela,"  brought  out  at  the 
Palace,  London,  answered  that  it  ought 
to  be  popular,  "for  most  of  them  re- 
semble some  four  or  five  thousand  other 
;  tunes  of  other  composers,  not  to  mention 
j  several  of  my  own  in-'Chu  Chin  Chow.'  " 
'  "Well,  if  they  prove  as  pretty,"  said  the 
.Daily  Telegraph,  "nobody  is  likely  to 
'  oomplani  of  the  reminiscence  —  eiccept. 
possibly,   ono  or  two  of  those  critics 
J  who  are  under  the  quaint  delusion  that 
it  is  still  possible  to  evolve  a  new  tune." 
J  /The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Novv29  said 
of  tho  singer.   Mme.   Zola  Rosowsky: 
"Her  readings  have  always  been  of  the  . 
kind  the  French  call  'cerebral'— of  glit-  | 
tering  intelligence  and  small  emotional 
persuasion.    But  one  of  the  cerebral  | 
functions     Is    control,     which    heeds } 
strengthening." 

G.  TV".  Robinson  Is  now  the  sole  owner 
of    Vert's    Concert    Agency,  London, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  Instltu- 1 
tlon  of  Its  kind  In  the  world. 

Ernest  Newman,  the  ,  musical  critic,  I 
has  expressed  himself  as  follows:  "it 
ran  never  see  'The  Bing  Boys'  without 
wondering  why  there  does  not  grow  out 
of  the  best  of  the  music  hall  elements  a 
genuine  English  popular  opera.  Few 
I  would  deny  that  theumusic  hall  Is  the 
most  representative  restitution  we  have. 
,  The  reproach  Is  often  levelled  at  tha 

•  music  hall  song  that  it  does  not  live. 
J  As  against  that  it  may  be  asked  how 
I  mucli  of  the  serious  music  of  any  year 

•  survives  its  little  day.  Where  are  now 
the  hundreds  of  new  works  that  have 

j  been  produced  at  the  provincial  festi- 
1  vals  and  at  Queen's  Hall  during  the  last 
I  half-century?"  y 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  says 
J  of  the  Kennedy-Fraser  arrangements1 
j  of  "Songs  of  the  Hebrides":  "Here  we 
i  have  the  living  thing,  not  the  long-dead 
museum  specimen,  here  is  poetry  and 
j  humanness  in  every  line.  What  is  finer 
j  In  "folk-song"  than  'The  Seagull  of  the  | 
j  Land,'  more  fascinating  than  'Milking 
i  Croon,'  more  exquisite  than   'Milking ! 

Song,'    more    pathetic    than  'Rannoch 
i  Herding  Song'?  They  are  wonderful." 
|    A  new  ballet  suite,  "Nursery  Rhymes,"  J 
j  by  John  Ivlmey,  was  produced  in  Lon- 
I  don  Dec.  8  "In  this  novelty  was  a  fund- 
I  amental  error,  m  that  while  the  com- 1 
1  poser  had  designed  a  kind  of  scenario 
j  based  on  'Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,'  The 
j  North  wind  doth  blow.'  and  so  on,  he 
utilized  tunes  of  his  own  making,  so 
that  a  page  of  Bradshaw  or  of  John-I 
I  son*s  Dictionary  would  seem  to  have 
been  equally  apropos  as  basis.  Imagine 
I  a  new  tune  to  'There  was  a  little  man,"! 
!  or  "Where  are  you  going,   my  pretty 
j  maid?'  Horrible!  This  apart,  the  r.iusia 
j  was     impeccable,     but  unconvincing, 
[graceful,  and  entirely  unambitious.'' 
D   It  was  rumored  early   in  December 
that  Percy  Pitt,  composer  and  for  many 
years  musical  director  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, will  be  director  of  the  Beecham 
Opera  Co. 

It  Is  to  be.  presumed  that  Mr.  Ezra 
Pound  had  some  idea  at  the  back  of 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  "Blue-grey 
and  White."  and  it  is  further  to  be  pre-' 
!  sumed  that  Mr.  Adolph  Mann  under- 
f  Htood  it.  as  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
attempted  to  set  it  as  a  part  song,  with] 
accompaniment  for  violins    and  harpJ 
j  For  our  part,  we  should   not  care  to 

•  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  what  that  mean- 
i  ;ng  may  be,  and  it  is  possibly  a  compll- 
1  ment  to  Mr.  Mann  to  say  that  his  musio 
lis  at-  hazy  and  mysterious  as  the  words. 
[At  any  rate,  it  implies  that  he  caughtl 
las  much  of  their  spirit  as  was  evident 

after    a    painstaking    study.  —  London ; 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  8. 
Joseph  Speaight's   "Fancies"  quartet 
1  was  played  in  London  "lor  the  first  time 
[Dec.  7.    "We,  with  becoming  modesty, 
;  would  humbly  suggest  'Firelight  Fan- 1 
cies'  as  an  appropriate  title, .  having  re-j 
gard   to  the  obvious   reference  —  mor<v 
than  once-to  'Feuer-Zauber.'    There  fa f 
a  good  deal  of  fancy  in  the  tiny  work,| 
"but  -not  much  that  is  new.  and  we  do: 
not  feel  that  the  composer  has  found | 
much  to  fay  on  this  musical  postcard 
hat  he  has  not  already  said." 
i  Apropos  of  a  serifs  of  four  "Pops"  In 


'platform  in  tho  middle  of  the  hall?'  " 
■  The  London  Times  said  of  Elgar's 
music  to  Binyon's  poems,  "Spirit  of  Eng- 
land"—the  Introduction  "The  Fourth  of 
August"  was  heard  in  London  for  the 
■i'M  tune  Nov.  .'4.  that  It  contain*  wall-! 
lug  melodies  arranged  with  the  witless-) 
ness  thnt  rounds  art.  "Elgar  gives  to 
tones  that  nameless  touch  that  women 
give  to  colors  in  materials  or  flowers, 
when  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  what  has 
been  done  with  thenv  than  to  see  when 
anything  is  wanting." 

"Tipperary"!  La  Scala  (Mllanl!  Truly 
extremes  meet.  Can  you  imagine  with- 
out a,  prodigious  effort  the  singing  by 
hundreds  of  voices  of  the  time-honored 
and  laurel-crowned  "Tlpperary"  within 
the  operatlcally  and  historically  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Mecca  of  Italian  opera? 
Yet  the  thing  has  happened!  About  a 
week  ago  an  amazing  demonstration 
was  held  In  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  to  wel- 
come the  British  and  French  forces  ndw 
on  the  Italian  front.  There  was  much 
speechifying,  much  music,  a  huge  multi- 
tude of  people  and  flowers  galore.  These 
last  rained  down  upon  the  poilu,  Thomas 
Atkins,  Esq.,  and  a  number  of  disabled 
Italian  soldiery.  'After  the  true  cere- 
mony was  over  each  of  these-  groups 
sang,  the  one  their  War  Song,  the  next 
"Tlpperary,"  the  third  the  Hymn  of 
Mamali.  I  will  wager  that  not  even  a? 
the  production  of  "Falstaff,"  not  on  any 
previous  occasion  has  enthusiasm 
reigned  in  such  magnificence— a  blood- 
[  brotherhood,  with  a  vengeance!  It  was 
magnificent:  it  was  also  the  war.— Lon- 
don L)ail  Telegraph,  Nov.  24. 

It  is  a  touching  spectacle  to  see  the 
British  troops  passing  through  the 
'  Italian  villages,  while  the  church  bells 
|  attempt  a  strange  imitation  of  "God 
Sava  the  King"  and  other  British  na- 
tional airs.  Those  exciting  the  most  at- 
tention are  the  kilted  soldiers.  Many 
of  the  villagers  have  naturally  never 
heard  of  such  a  uniform,  and  gaze  at 
them  in  undisguised  amazement,  some 
of  them  even  seeming  undecided  as  to 
whether  the  stalwart  -Highland  laddies 
were  men  or  women.  One  old  peasant 
observed,  "Fancy,  women  as  well  as 
men  go  to  war  in  that  country,  and  yet 
they  look  as  though  they  would  make 
mincemeat  of  the  Germans  Into  the 
bargain."  The  only  English  phrase 
known  to  the  children,  "Good-bye,  old 
chap,  good-bye,"  comes  in  very  useful. 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  24. 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

! Sunday— Svmpbony  Hall.  3  P.  M.    Concert  by 

Join  MeCormacli  for  tbe  American  Bed  Cross. 

Andie   Pn'-ah.    violinist;    Edward  Schneider. 

pianist.    See  special  notice. 

SymphonT  Hall.  8  P.  M.    Concert  for  war 

•ervice  under  the  t,nsi)ices  of  the  commence 
J  board  of  Jewish  women's  organizations.  See 
|    special  notice. 

Surertnpsdav— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Song  re- 
I  citnl  by  Emillo  df  Gog6rza,  baritone. 
•Thursday— Jordan  Hall.  S:15  P.  XI.  Chamber 
concert  bv  the  American  Strif-g  Quartet  and 
Heinrich  Gebinrd.  pianist.  G.  Faure.  piano 
quartet  in  G  minor,  op.  45:  Debussy,  sonata 
for  violin  and  piano  (Miss  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Gehhardi;  FrmcU,  piano  ouin*<)t. 

Tremont  Temple.  8  PM.  Third  Tremont 
-•tuple  course  concert.  The  AdamowsUi 
Trio  -"ill  play  Allegro  and  Scherzo  from 
Urbinstein-s  Trio  in  B-flat  major;  and  the 
.Andante  and  ticlierzo  from  a  trio  by  Men- 
delssohn. Mme.  Szumonska  will  play 
Chopin's  nocture  in  C  minor,  etude  In  V 
minor  and  Liszt's  Hir-^arian  rhapsody  No.  2 
Mme.  Leveropi.  will  sing  an  aria  froir 
"Gioconda."  Fnote's  "T-fnKjrtMrw"  1,0 "''" 
"Star  "  Ronald's  "A  Little  Winding  Road" 
and  Beach's  "Just  for  TMb."  Tlmotbee 
Adamowski  will  pl-y  his  own  "Mazur"  an 
Paderewski's  "Melodie." 
Friday- -Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Eleyenth 
Frvrhony  concert  lA).    See  special  notice. 


/ 


|  Persons  one  would  not  like  to  meet  in 
i  a  street  car,  drawing-room,  bar-room, 
church  sociable  or  at  the  Porphyry: 

I     The  Ancie'nt  Ma-  iner. 

The  Boy  that  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 
I     Wagner's  Wotan. 
1     '['he  Harper  in  "Jllgnon." 

T  ie  man  In  Poe's  "Raven." 

The  list  can  be  extended  to  suit  la- 
dividual  prejudices. 


Whitney,    Richard    Grant  1 
Noah  Webster,  can  explain 
xviation.s  in  the  Century  alo- 
v  •  tionary  hand   running,  and  dates  tli« 
events  of  his  life  as  .ho  many  weeks  be- 
fore or  after  the  appearance  of  volumes  ' 
of  tho  new   l.:it;li.-)i  ,i  tii-nary— besides, 
he  wouldn't    t-e  an   earnest  student  of 
|soclokj|ry  if  he  wasn't  interested  in  the 
basla^ftf  sociology,  viz.,  words— uplift, 
,  I  social     consciousness,     survey,  baclf- 
ffl  ground,  reaction.    So,  It  Is  with  eonfl- 
I  dence  that  I  come  down  to  the  flood  and 
I  ask  you  to  have  Mr.  Johnson  explain 
I  Why  Barrio  overlooked  such  an  obvious 
I  bet  as  "budge."  in  "A  Kiss  for  Clndcr- 

■  clla." 

■  Over  hero  In  Kast  Boston  we  always 
usq  Vbudge"  as  the  bulging  place  in  the 
upper  front  part  of  dress,  blouse,  coat 
or  6ult,  the  place  where  there  is  enough 
looseness  of  cloth  to  make  room  for  a  ' 
small  bundle,  such  as  a  pocketbook, 
handkerchief,  lap  dog.  package  of  jewels, 
letter,  etc.  According  to  Earrle.  the 
Infallible  test  of  the  social  stratum 
where  Miss  Thing  belonged  was  the 
Place  where  she  put  her  money,  in  her 
pocket  or  her  "blouse.''  Now  I  have 
heard  my  old  grandmother,  who  lived  in 
Carver  street  when  it  'was  pretty  with 
lawns  and  trees  and  sweet  neighborll- 
ness,  and  had  no  Animal  Rescue  League 
and  families  with  dark  eyes,  speak.often 
of  putting  this  or  thai  In  her  "budge," 
find  my  grandmother's  brother,  an  Eng- 
lishman of  the  seas,  used  to  tcli  .us  of 
putting  things  in  his  budge. 

A  woman  who  puts  things  in,  her 
blouse  may  put  them  at  tho  waistline, 
in  front  or  in,  back  or  at  the  side.  I 
feel  sure  that  Our  Feiiceman  meant 
"budge"  when  he  said  blouse,  and  that 
Miss  Thins  was  precisely  the  sort  of 
woman  to  say  budge  instead  of  blouse 
if  Barrie  had  given  her  an  opportunity, 
and  Barrie  is  such  a  clever  beggar  with 
his  words  that  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
understand  why  he  used  the  generio 
"blouse"  in  preference  to  the  specific 

Just  'the  same,  I'm  baffled.  I  find 
no  authority  in  the  books  for  the  use  or 
■*  "budge"  as  meaning  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest  when  covered  by  clothing.  I 
have  looked  in  the  Providence  Journal 
Almanac  for  1910,  the  A-Conc  volume  of 
the  Century  Dictionary,  the  Dictionary 
of  Phrase  and  Fable  and  the  latest  cen- 
sus report  on  women's  clothing.  I  find 
nothing  worth  while-of  course,  the  word 
budge  means  sheepskin  or  lambskin 
dressed  with  the  wool  outward,  but  that 
isn't  enough. 

Possibly,  sir,  information  will  bour- 
geon in  Blossom  Court.  jLu^- 
NODDLE  ISLANDER. 

East  Boston.  '  ., 

Is  "budge,"  a  contraction  of  budget, 
meaning  a  pouch,  bag.  wallet,  usually  of 
leather?  Philemon  Holland  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Suetonius  uses  "Budge'  fcr 
leather    bag.     Is    it    a  .corruption  of 
"bulge,'.'  meaning  wallet,  bag,  pouch, 
1  purse?    "Budge"   is  used  curiously  » 
English  slang:  a  pickpocket;  an  accom- 
plice that  gains  access,  to  a  building  dur- 
ing the  day  for  the  purpose  of  oe_mg 
locked  in  to  admit -fellow  thieves  after 
J  dark.   "Budge"  is  also  an  old  term  for 
1  drink;    "budgj,"    drunk;  "buds 
drunkard. 


'"'  '°"  Calling  Me."  with  which  ho 
ended.  The  encores  Included  such  fa- 
vorites as  "Mother  of  Aline,"  "On.-  Hour 
of  Joy,  "Mother  Maehn-e,'"  "Lnnd  of 
My  Dreams"  and  "Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning." 

The  violinist,  Mr.  I'olah,  won  much 
favor,  and  responded  also  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  hearers,  who  especially  [,  • 
ippreclated  the  "Meditation"  from 
"Thais."  The  program  Included  a  song  tpji 
by  the  accompanist,  Mr.  Schneider,  E;> 
which  gave  the  audience  an  opportunity  fh 
to  show  its  liking  for  his  work  both  ajj  I  " 
pianist  and  composer. 

Acknowledgements  were  made  from  fl 
the  stage  for  the  services  rendered  by  ft 
•many  persons  In  maklrijt  the  concert  I 
a  sj^cc 

i  JEWS  GIVE  WAR 
WORK  CONCERT 

More  than  2500  person^auenaeal 
v.Uhe  concert  for  the  benefit  of  war! 
Bhwork  at  Symphony  IJall  last  evening! 
"  under  the  auspices  of  the  conference  J 
board  of  Jewish  women's  organiza-  J 

■  tlons. 

'«  There  was  an  elaborate  program,  the  J 

■  contributing  artists  including  George) 
Si  Copeland,  pianist;  Mme.  Cara  Sapin.  t 
H  contralto;  Ignace  Norwickl,  violinist;! 
m  Philharmonic  trio,  of  which  Louis  Bres-  I 

!fl  ser  is  violinist;    Alfred  .  Denghausen,  I 

■  naritone;  Louis  Dalbcck,  'cellist,  audi 
,J]  James  Ecker,  pianist. 

Commonwealth  Pier  Band  Plays. 
H     The'  Commonwealth   Pier  Band  fur-l 
H,  nished  a.  patriotic  prelude  previous  to! 
H|  the  concert.   Rabbi  Harry  Levi  of  Tem- 
Hi  pie  Israel,  Commonwealth  avenue,  gave 
II  an  address  on  the  part  that  the  Jewish 
II  women  in  Boston  are  playing  to  help 
I  America  win  the  war.   A  series  of  mo- 
I  tion  pictures  of  the  Russian  revolution 
51  closed  the  evening. 


"Nothing  but  the  Truth0  I 
at  Plymouth  Theatre.  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

!l  Plymouth  Theatre:  First  performance; 
In  Boston  of  "Nothing  But  the  Truth," 
a  farce  in  three  acts  based  by  JamesL 
Montgomery  on  a  novel  of  the  samef 
title  by  Frederick  Isham.  Produced  byl 
H  H  Frazee  at  the  Longaere  Theatre.r 
iNew  York,  on  'Sept.  14,  1916.  Produced f- 
[here  by  'G.  M.  Anderson  and  L.  Law-| 
rence  Weber. 

,  Robert  Bennett  William  Collier 

B.  M.  Ralston  .Jlapley 

Richard  Donnelly  

Clarence  Van  Dusen. ... 

Blsbop  Doran  

Gwendolyn  galston. . 

.Bright) 
larper 


KD. 


Shop. 


For  the  Red  Cross. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  fancy  the  Red  Cros3  people  •  might 
double  their  recent  receipts  by  setting; 
up  the  hideous  icons  that  .served  to 
mark  the  progress  of  their  enterprise  as  | 
a  cock-shy,  at  so  much  a  crack,  for  the 
relief  of  public  feeling.  I  never  knew 
a  well-meant  device  of  such  gratuitous' 
and  atrocious  ugliness*;  or  ono  that, 
was  so  cordially  loathed  by  all  behold- 
ers. What  might  and  Should  have  been 
a  work  of  art-  was  given  over  to  the 
joint  endeavors  of  au  iron-worker  and 
a  property  man.  Too  bad.  • 
I  understand  the  Cockney  version  to 
be  appropriately  enough— "Gott  wit 
Huns."  "     ABEL  SEAMAN. 

.  Boston. 

"Budge.'" 

As  the  World  Wags:    '  1 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  taste  m  dramat- 
I  ics  I  don't  know  anything  about-,  although 

I  suspect  that  he  really  prefers  smoking 
I  concerts,  the  new  London  Belles  and  the 

place  whero  there's  always  something 


A  Havana 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  half  dozen  years  ago,  I  bought  at  a 
small  jewelry  store  in  Havana,  two  in- 
expensive brooches.  Each  was  in  a  case; 
and  o;<  the  satin  lining  of  each  case 
gas  pflhted  in  large  letters  the  r.ame 
and  address  of  the  store  thu:;: 
"The  Hole  in  the  Wail, 
"11 0  Obispo  111) 
"Habana." 
t'^'Oblspo"'  was  the  name  of  tho  street, 
j-  There,   is    no   guesswork    about,  'the 
narr.c  of  the  store,  in  this  instance  be- 
cause the  (two  cases  are  before  me  aa'i 
write.  UUGENE  B.  11AGAB, 


BIG  AUDIENCE  HEARS 
McCORMACK  RECITAL 

Popular  Tenor  Sings  23  Numbers  in 
Red  Cross  Benefit  Concert 

The  concert,  by  John  McCormack  for 
;the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bosion  Metropolitan 
chapter,  in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  must  have  netted  a  hand- 
some sum  towards  the  tlOO.000  which  the 
popular  singer  haa  volunteere''  to  raise. 
The  standlnr  room  was  oil  taken  ana 
the  stage  was  nil*  with,  seats. 

The  audience  was  very  appreciative. 
Mr   McCormack,  nuhough  down  on  the 
lirogram  for  14  songs.  M»ng  no  fewe» . 


Holm 
Charles  Waltoi 
..Ned  A.  Spark 
...Arnold  Luc: 
...  .Betty  Wale 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Ra'lsVon.  ."..^.Lillian  Lawrenc 

Ethel  Clark  ;.;Ion<S?r 

Mabel  Jackson  Mary  Tla 

Sable  Jackson  Gretchen  Thomas 

TVfortha   -..Mabel  Goddlns 

"  Is  this  the  farce  that  was  produced  at 
the  Shubert  Theatre  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  March  13,  1916?,  The  authorship 
was  then  attributed  to  Mark  Swan. 
What  is  it  to  the  Infinite,  as  Victor  Hugo 
asked  with  relation  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Mr.  Collier  is  now  in  Boston 
and  that  is  good  reason  for  popular  re- 
joicing. •  The  program  stated  that 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  Weber  "have  kept 
the  original  company  intact."  The  state- 
ment is  not  true.  In  New  York  the  parts 
of  Donnelly;  Gwendolyn,  Mrs.  Ralston, 
Mabel  and  Martha  were  played,  respec- 
tively, by  Mr.  Coman.  Miss  Brainerd, 
Miss  Gordon,  Vivian  Wessell  and  Ther- 
esa Michelena.  Miss  Harper,  who  has 
been  substituted  for  Miss  Wessell,  then 
took  the  part  of  Sable. 
i  We  state  this  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
record.  For  Mr.  Collier  is  the  one  en- 
tertainer, and  to  him  the  others  are 
I  quick  feeders.  Not  that  Mr.  Holmes 
was  not  reasonably  amusing  as  Ralston; 
f  Mr.  Lucy  was  a  Bishop  with  a  voice 
£  of  sanctity  and  a  keen  business  sense, 
while  Miss  Lawrence  was  a  dignified 
I  hostess,  easily  jealous  for  farcical  pur- 
I  poses  and  so  easily  satisfied  that  her 
husband  never  lighted  a  cigarette  for 
I  Mabel  In  his  office. 

The  farce  is  admirably  suited  to  Mr. 
,  Collier's  personality  and  art  as  a  com- 
I  edian.  The  story  Is  simple.  Robert. 
i  shocked  by  the  manner  in  'which  his 
1  partners  rid  themselves  of  worthless 
I  stock,  maintains  that  in  business  it  pays 
to  tell  the  truth.  In  order  to  win  $10,000 
he  wagers  $10,000  which  Gwendolyn  has 
_  given  him  to  invest,  that  he  can  tell  tJie 
|«  truth  without  evasion,  answering  all 
questions  that  &ay  be  put  to  him,  for 
24  hours.  He  makes  this  wager  with 
his  partners,  and  with  Van  Dusen,  a 
larce  comedy  character  played  in  a 
laborious,  mannered-fashion  and  with  a 
rasping  voice  by  Mr.  Sparks.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  Robert  by  his  truth  telling 
gets  into  difficulties  in  the  office  and 
at  Ralston's  country  house,  where,  be- 
cause he  is  scrupulously,  honest  in 
speech,  he  insults  a  foolish  little  guest, 
leads  Mrs.  Ralston  to  think  of  divorte, 
jand  nearly  loses  his  Gwendolyn. 
,The  tiisi  act  is  the  best;  it  is  funny 
jBroughout,  and  here  Mr.   Holmes  sec- 


iu.se  .it 4, is  refreshing  to  hear  Hr. 
Icr  lie  util  iiishingly  as  a  relief  after 
oitieal  of  a  day. 

e 'success  of  the  farce,  and  It  has: 
i  Successful  for  a   year  and  some 
tits,  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Collier.  His( 
kness,  alertness,  neatness,  the  quiet 
nir  fn  which  he  makes  his  points, 
giving  the  audience  credit  for  some  in- 
telligence,  and   not  taking:  It   by  the 
throat  and  roaring,  into  its  ears;  the 
conviction  that  the  comedian  himself  is 
making    the    comedy,    speaking   as  if, 
thoughts  came  to  him  spontaneously;: 
his  facial  play,  which  is  never  exag- 1 
gerated.  but,  gutting  the  occasion,  hardly 
needs  words  for  emphasis;  the  sobriety  j 
of  his  gestures,  hi.s  struggles  with  in- 
animate things,  in  his  moments  of  per- 
turbation; these,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
proportion  in  the  management  of  trivial 
business,"  are  proofs,  if  proof  were 
needed,  of  his  skill  as  a  comedian. 

A  large  .audience  in  holiday  mood 
laughed  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  to 


I  wireless  message,  stating  that  he  "BsW 
I  received  my  trousers  from  the  presser 
1  and  had  left  them  and  the  Jewelry  in 
j  a  secret  hiding  place  which  he  described 
|  by  wireless  as  "in  a  bunker  on  the  pnly 
I  unmistakable  hole  on  the  golf  course." 
|  On  my  appealing  to  the  society,  since 
the  weather  is  extremely  cold  and  the 
presence   of    the    loosely    joined  pine 
"boards  seems  to  add  to  the  uncomfort- 
able draught,  It  declined  to  take  any 
further  steps,  and  informed  me  that  if  I 
wanted    the   trousers   I   must  procur* 
them  myself. 

After  spending  three  interminable  and 
.chilly  nights  on  golf  courses  in  the 
neighborhood,  endeavoring  to  locate  and 
excavate  my  trousers,  I  was  obliged  to 
give  the  matter  up  on  account  of  rheu- 
matism, and  as  the  matter  stands  now 
there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  obtaining 
them  for  several  months,  as  I  under- 
stand the  transport  carrying  the  second- 
story  man  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Under  the  circumstances  you  will,  I 
feel  sure,  give  publicity  to  this  situa- 
tion in  your  column  and  will  er.deavor 


the  going  down  of  the  same.  After  the '(3  to  persuade  any  friends  you  may  have 


second  act  Mr.  Collier  made,  a  modest*,! 
little  speech  in  which  he  referred  deli- 
riously to  certain  managers  that  talk 
with  their  hands. 


to  furnish  me  with  a  small  oil  stoTe 
temporarily,  also* a  divining  rod. 

UNPLICATUS. 


Painting  Is  accompanied  with  tue  Arts, 
.atuary.  Plastic*.  Casting,  and  Engraving: 
he  Inventions  of  Laborious  Wit  *  •  •  But 
all  these  Arts,  together  with  Tainting  were 
meerly  Invented  by  the  Devil,  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  Pride,  Lnst  and  'Superstition;  the 
Authors  were  tbose  woo  flrar,  according  to  the 
words  of  St.  Panl,  "Chang'd  the  Olory  of  tbe 
Incorruptible  God  into  tlio  likeness  of  Cor- 
ruptible Man,  of  Birds,  of  Beasts,  and  of 
Serpents."  »  *  •  Of  whom  the  wise  man 
Mitb:  "Tbe  Idol  Is  curs'd;  and  be  that  made 
the  same,  together  with  the  thing  made,  shall 
luffer  Torments." 


MftGill's  Bed 

Mrs.  MacGiU's  readings  from  herahus- 
band's  work  has  enabled  her  to  endow 
two  beds,  named  'The  London  Irish" 
irt  memory  of  his  regiment,  and  "The 
Patrick  MacGIH"  In  the  King  Edward 
Memorial  Hospital,  Ealing.  Over  the 
last  named  are  these  lines,  written  by 
MacGlII: 

This  Is  your  bad,  and  I  hope  you'll  be  gay 

In  It; 

Peace  and  contentment  be  yours  while  you 
stay  In  it;. 

This  wish  of  mine  will  be  yours,  I've  no 

doubt  of  It, 
Soft  be  your  bod,  but  I  wish  you  well  out 

of  It. 


Query 

Why  In  certain  parts  of  Sicily  is  It 
considered  Improper  for  women  to  use 
umbrellas  even  in  a  pelting  rain? 

COPLEV     THEATRE  —  The  Henry 
jJewett     Players     In     "General  John 
Regan,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  George, 
A.  Birmingham.    First  performance  In, 
Boston. 


Horace  p.  Rilling  . 

Tlniothr  Doyle  

Mary  Kllen... ..  

Sergeant  (  olgnn.  It. 
'  onstiible  Morlartv. 
Tliailil»im  DoHlglirr 

Major  Kent  

I)r.  Lucius  O'Cradv 

Mrs.  Oregrf  

Ur>.  Defonrry  


 Nicholas  Joy | 

 Cameron  Mutthe 

 IXarie  Saw] 

I.  «'...  X.  .Murray  Slenl. 

It.  I.  ('  Jt  Csaler-Wi 

 Fred  W.  run 


H. 


aw 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  in  very  great  need  of  a  divining 
rod  and  a  small  kerosene  oil  stove.  My 
peed  arises  in  this  way.  The  "Society 
lor  Pressing  the  Trousers  of  Public 
■tatues"  was  incorporated,  as  you  well 
remember,  this  summer,  and  It  happened 
that  I  was  the  first  victim  of  their  at- 
tentions. 

They  requested  me  to  allow  my  trous- 
ers to  bs  rfressed.  and  as  I  have  never 
been  satisfied  with  their  appearance.  I 
Consented.  The  first  efforts  of  the  soci- 
ety wers  devoted  to  attempts  to  press 
my/trousers  In  situ,  but  that  was  bound 
to  be  inconvenient  and  painful,  and  did 
not  give  good  results,  so  It  was  decided 
to  send  them  out  to  be  pressed.  On  com- 
mencing too  remove  them,  I  found  that 
the  sculptor  had  unfortunately  omitted 
to  provide  me  with  the  proper  under- 
clothing, and  on  making  this  discovery. 
I  very  naturally  declined  to  proceed,  as 
my  position  is  a  rather  public  one. 
The  Society  for  Pressing  the  Trousers 

if  Public  Statues  would  not.  however. 

1st  en  to  reason,  but  asserted  that  it  had  , 

sr. a  spoc,nc  p,,rp°-  °.n 

lnat  "  Proposed  to  carry  out  the  ob-  development  of  the  theme.  Dr.  O'Gr 
Ject  of  Us  charter.  An  unseemly  strug-  *  rova'  "at":  Timothy  Doyle,  the  I 
gl<'    thereupon   ensued   and  was 


j. 


Rev.  Ful  her  Mct  orniafk  Fi 

Tom  Kerrigan  

Lord  Alfred  Blakroej  Leon 

This  amusing  picture  of  life  in 
Irish  village  and  the  testing  of  the  s 
of  the  community  by  an  astute  An 
can  looking  for  entertainment  and  i 
Ing  to  pay  for  It.  might  well  be  rat 
among  some  of  the  most  delightful 
ductlons  made  known  here  by  the  c 
pany  from  the  Abbey  Theatre. 

The  charm  of  the  piece  lies  in  its 
logue  and  Its  characterizations.  <hl 
masculine,  for  Mary  Ellen  and  the  wn 
ling  ladles.  Gregg  and  DeCourcv  woi 


had  heahi  rumors  of  the  picture's  mag- 
nificence were  not  disappointed. 

Depicting  love's  struggle  throughout 
the    ages.    Mr.    Griffith    has  displayed 

extraordinary  cunning  in  linking  the 
revelry  and  warfare  of  the  ancients  with 
conditions  of  modern  life.  Throughout 
two  acts  and  a  prologue  practically 
I  every  phase  of  intolerance,  the  curse  i>f 
humanity.  Is  represented,  including  the 
intolerance  of  nations,  religions  and  ih- 
jdividuals. 

The  theme  is  told  in  four  stories.  In 
(the  modern  story   Mr.   Griffith  show's 
Ithe  external  conflict  between  capital  and 
llabor  and  the  unhappiness  brought  about 
■by  the  hysterical  methods  of  reform. 
■In  the  Judean  story  Christ  is  seen  per-  I 
■forming  miracles,   preaching  love   and  I 
Itolerance,  lashed  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  . 
I  crucified.    France  in  the  middle  ages  Is 
Ithe  setting  of  the  third  story.  Catherine 
|3e  Medicls  brings,  about  the  massacre 
Ipf  St.  Bartholomew.    Henry  of  Navarre 
Bind  Coligny  are  seen   at  court.     The  I 
■fourth  story,   the  most  superb  in   the  I 
■natter  of  accessories  and  gorgeous  set-  I 
■tings,  concerns  ancient  Babylon..    The  I 
■romance  of  Belshazzar  with  the  Princess  1 
Beloved,  the  war  with  Cyrus  the  Per-  J 
Bian. 

While  in  the  first  story  Mr.  Griffith 
has  shown  his  usual  skill  in  the  managj-  £ 
ment  and  grouping  of  large  numbers 
of  men  and  women,  as  in  the  strike  i 
scenes,  while  the  scenes  at  the  court,  of  j 

j  France  are  regal  and  impressive,  his  { 
treatment  of  the  fourth  story  baffles 
description  and  defies  criticism  as  an 
achievement  in  the  art  of  motion  photog- 
raphy. The  religious  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Ishtar,  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar  with  dancing  girts 
and  sswaying  priestesses,  the  extraordi- 
nary views  of  Babylon  itself,  the  scenes 
of  deadly  warfare  carried  on  between 
Belshazzar  and  Cyrus  the  Persian,  de- 
light and  thrill  the  spectator.  Camels  and 
elephants  appear  in  this  story.  While 
another  feature  Is  the  reproduction  and 
clever  manipulation  of  cumbersome  im- 
plements of  war.  Mr.  Griffith,  a  master 
of  details,  has  also  triumphed  in  tt}e 
costuming  of  the  Babylonian  tale. 

An  excellent  cast.  Including  well  know, 
film  actors  and  actresses.  Walter  LonR 
Tully  Marshal.  Alfred  Paget.  Rob.  i;l 
Lawler.  Lillian  Glsh.  Mae  Marsh.  Ver.i 
Lewis,  Miriam  Cooper.'  Constance  Tstl- 
madge  and  Seena  Owen,  interpret  th* 

I  picture  with  full  dramatic  significance. 

'FOREST  FIRE'  j 
BACK  AT  KEITH'S 

Lnngdon MeCormlck's  spectaculat 
melodrama  of  the  Northwest.  "The  For- 
est Fire."  featuring  Sylvia  Bid  well.  Is 
the  headline  attraction  at"  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week    Ijst  evening  there  | 


only 

terminated  by  the  fortunate  advent  of  a 
sympathetic  trustee  of  the  Art  Museum, 
who  called  a  couple  of  policemen  and 
enabled  me  to  return  my  garment  to  Its 
proper  position. 

About  a  month  later  the  society  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  mayor  to 
carry  out  its  chartered  purposes,  pro- 
vided it  erected  a  frame  work  or  acreen 
around  such  statues  as  it  wished  to  im- 
prove. Unfortunately,  the  society  has 
funds,  but  one  of  their  members,  n 
petent  second-story  man.  after  con- 
ing the  "Burglars'  Blue  Book,"  I.  e., 
Brookllne  tax  record  (that  town  re- 
Ing  all  taxpayers  to  furnUh  a  list 


keeper,  a  curious  blend  of  shrewdn 
and  nonchalance:  Thaddeus  G'olligh 
editor  of  the  fonnaught  Eagle  cholc 
and  richly  endowed  wltti  the  gift 
gab.  Fr.  McCormack:  MaJ.  Kent,  an  I 
passioned  arguer-all  of  these  are  ri 
types.  Their  meeting  In  the-  cof 
room  of  Doyle's  Hotel  when  flnnl  i 
rangements  for  the  erecting  anil  pr 
entatlon  of  the  statue  were  discuss 
provided  unusual  entertainment. 

The  Jewett  Players  were  cxcellen 
cast.  Mr.  Wingfield  as  Dr  O'Grady  w 
suave,  unfailingly  resourceful,  convlr 
Ing  In  his  untruthfulness.  Mr.  Mathev 
with  a  rich  and  genuine  brogue  and 
capital  make-up,  was  a  realistic  Doy 
Mr.  Permaln's  explosive  Golllgher  a 
Mr.  Annerly's  Fr.  McCormack  wt 
c  ever  character  studies  that  would  wl 
difficulty  be  improved  upon  Nor  shot 
Miss  Sawyer's  Mary  Ellen,  blunt'  ai  _ 
unabashed,    be   overlooked,    while  Mr. 

gave  an  admirable  impersona- 


con-  f 


In  sense  of  humor.    The  scene  of  the! 
unveiling  of  the  statue  was  well 
trived. 

Last  evening  there  were  special  fea- 1 
tyres    to   oelebrate    the    occasion  ofl 


cwelry  and  other  valuable,  to  the  ZrZu  e 

office)  was  able  to  locate  several  Hon  of  a  bored  diplomat  utterly  lacking 
os  of  property  •which  seem  suitable  '' 
converting  Into  cash.    For  reason*. 
:h  It  Is  unnecessary  to  go  into,  he 
hi  in  this,  and  ;i  compromise  was 

ved  at  by  which  the  owners  of  the  lndIes'  night  and  New  Year's  "party  of 
><  rty  were  to  tarnish  the  boards  and  l"8  P1'frim  Publicity  Association  Men 
r  .nateria,  for  ^  screens  on  condi-  ^  g^t^eT^e  SanTsTc! 
that  they  were  tmally  returned  to  °nd  acts  selections  from  the  Pilgrims', 
n,  it  being  stipulated  that  the  So"s  Book-  led  bv  Amos  K.  Russell 
Ms  were  to  remain  until  the  trotts-  oT'e-fH"^  w',1Ie.,James  C.  Hlgglns  lat- 

.  the  Jewelry  was  not  to  be  re-  buffet  supper  and  dance.  II 
led  until  all  operations  were  com-  ^SeX.t  weGk  Maugham's  "Land  of  t' 
ed.  Promise"  will  be  presented  |i" 

I  "  ~  — ^^^aaaaaalBi .71b^bbbbT7~ "  vi 

i  you  will  observe  sonic  of  these  ,  V)  XXT  r«  „;«?,•  4.1..  UT  7/  ~~ 
•ens  have  already  beon  erected  and  VV  *    wlUltn  S      llltoler-  > 

trousers  were  sent  out.  They  were  tcJ  ailCe"  R  Si  rilrino-  onrl  TV/To,,  I 
■  been  returned  on  Dec.  13.  *    1  OWlKing  and  Mag-  , 

nificent  Spectacle. 


-jwever.  tho  second-story  man  of  the  | 
clety  above  referred  to  was  called  In 
f  the  drart,  and  having  described  hlm- 
lf  to  the  qjthorltltw  as  an  upper-deck 
ind.  was  thlpped  as  such  on  one  of 
10  transput  ft.  and  tho  only  thing  that 


D.  W.  Griffith's  striking  and  elaborate 
film  spectacle,  "Intolerance,"  was  shown 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Globe 
,  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  Those  who 


len,  wrote  that  ir  goat  s  milk  be  drunk 
without  honey,  water  and  suit,  it  cur- 
dleth  in  the  belly  of  a  man  like  a  cheese 
and  strangleth  him.  Whether  goats 
breathe  through  their  cars,  as  Alemacon 
and  Archelaus  maintained,  is  still  a  dis- 
puted question.  The  Sardinians,  wear- 
ing garments  of  goatskin,  insist  that 
these  rkins  warm  them  in  winter  and 
fool  them  In  summer:  "The  hairs 
growing  upon  those  skins  are  a  cubit 
long,  therefore  the  man  that  weareth 
them  in  Winter  time,  turneth  the  hairy 
side  next  to  his  body,  and  &<f  is  warmed 
by  it;  and  In  Summer,  tho  ray  side,  and 
so  tho  hair  keepeth  the  Sun  from  pierc- 
ing his  skin  and  violence  of  heat."  We 
note  an  expedient  of  Albertus  Magnus: 
"If  goat's  blood  be  taken  warm,  with 
vinegar  and  the  Juice  of  hay.  and  the 
like  be  boiled  with  glass,  it  makes  the 
glass  soft  like  paste,  and  it  may  be 
thrown  against  a  wall,  and  will  not 
break,  and  if  the  aforesaid  be.  poured 
Into  a  vase,  and  the  face  anointed  with 
it.  strange  and  horrible  tilings  will  ap- 
pear, and  the  man  will  think  that  h« 
must  die." 


Mr.  Hohvorthy  Hall 

Dear  "As  the  World  Wags": 

I  am  a  girl  who  works,  but  I. read  your 
column,  though  I  don't  always  under- 
stand what  you  and  your  friends  mean. 
Holworthy  Hall  is  a  writer  recommended 
to  us  girls  who  like  love  stories,  but  in 
a  recent  number  of. a  popular  magasine 
I  find  this:  "The  conversation  with  lior 
mother  had  set  her  inhibitions  in  con- 
crete." I  have  looked  up  "inhibitions" 
in  the  dictionary  and  find  it  means  "re- 
straint," ''prohibition,"  and  of  course  t 
know  there  Is  another  kind  of  concrete 
besides  the  Portland  cement  kind.  This 
sentence  has  caused  me  great  distress. 
Am  I  more  Ignorant  than  other  gisvls  of 
my  kind,  or  is  Mr.  Hall  catering  to  a 
higher  class  of  Intelligence  than  mine? 

Anyhow,  I  should  like  to  kntfw  what  It 
means,  so  would  you  or  some  of  your 
learned  contributors  please  translate? 

MARGARET  HERLET. 

Boston. 

P.  S.— My  aunt,  who  used  to  be  a  school 

teacher,  says  she  never  heard  of  any- 
thing like  it.  ' 


ivas  a  large  audience  that  was  unmis- 
tnkaWy  pleased.  This  is  the  third  pies-  I 
■ntation  of  this  act  at  this  theatre,  and  ; 
villi  the  exception  of  Miss  Bid  well  and  j 
Hart  Heisey,  who  plays  the  role  of  the, 
Vorthwest  mounted  policeman,  the  cast 
s  entirely  new. 

The    Watson     sisters.    Fannie  and 
vltty.  are  back  again  with  ja.  lot  of  new 
•hatter.     This   is   the  team   that  has 
iften  been  accused  or  padding  their  act 
vlth  an  abundance  of  gush:  much  ofl] 
heir  "business''  is  passed  off  with  the  ; 
attempt  to  create  the  impression  of  ex-  ' 
empor.ineous  comedy  and  is  now  an 
ild  story,  yet  last  evening  an  unlocked 
or  feature  occurred  when  Fannie  meas. 
ired  her  length— and  she  is  of  the  Am- 
zonian  type— to  the  four  points  of  the!) 
ampass  on  the  floor.  ' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  j{ 
n  the  bill  was  the  net  of  Sain  Mann 
ml  company  In  Aaron  Hoffman's  phil- 
sophlc*]  fan  e,  -  The  Question."  The 
ilece  is  pluyed  with  the  requisite  light- 
less  and  speed  so  essential  t«T  farce,  j 
Ir.  Mann  la  a  comedian  who  knows  the 
alue  of  restraint;   he  does   not   force  I 
hing.i    and    believes    that    something  j 
hould  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  j 
milt-nce. 

Other  acts  -Jwere  Bob  Matthews  and  | 
company  in  "The  Rounder  of  Old  Broad- 
way";  Rockwell  and  Wood,  in  one  of 
the  best  laugh  getters  on  the  bill:  Grace 
Carlisle  and  Jules  Romer.  In  an  instru- 
mental and  vocal  act:  Caltes  brothers, 
a  dancing  act,  with  the  assistance 
of   the   indispensable  Oeorge  Williams 
and  the  Eddy  duo.  entertainers  in  mid 
air. 


Bores 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  prescription  for  getting  rid  of 
bores  may  be  a  good  one,  but  I  have 
never  tried  It,  so  I  cannot  speak  from 
sj  personal  experience.  When  I  am  bored 
H  till  -further  endurance  Ms  Impossible,  t 
ask  the  bore  whether  he  has  ever  read 
John  G.  Saxe's  poem  entitled,  "My 
Familiar."  He  generally  answers,  No, 
and  I  then  tell  him  that  It  is  a  gem 
and  proceed  to  read  it  to  him,  of  which 
the  first  stanza  is  as  follows: 


Again  I  hear  that  creaking  step- 
He's  rapping  at  the  door — 
Too  well  I  know  the  boding  sound 

That  ushers  in  a  bore. 
I  do  not  tremble  when  I  meet  - 

The  stoutest  of  my  foes. 
But  Heaven  defend .  me  from  tbe  friend 
Who  comes — but  never  goes!. 
Unless  the  bore  Is  duller  than  the  fat 
weed  that  roots  Itself  In  ease  on  Lethe 
wharf,  the  reading  of  that  poem  to  him 
gives  him  to  understand  that  his  room 
is  considered  better  than  his  company 
and  he  betakes  himself  to  fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new.  SPECTATOR. 
Brookline. 


The  Gravedigger 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  digging  graves  for  tho  "un- 
grammatioal  Huns"  who  murder  the 
English  language,  why  not  save  a 
Jarge  corner  plot  for  the  "equally  as" 
and  "no  other  alternative"  barbarian? 

Cambridge.  F.  N. 


I  A  writer  In  last  Sunday's  Herald 
strongly  recommends  goat's  milk,  and 

'adds  that  the  goat  can  easily  be  housed 
in  a  dry  goods  box.  If  there  Is  not 
room  for  the  box  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the 
parlor,  it  might  be  put  on  the  roof.  If 
it  is  possible,  procure  a  goat  of  Cepulc- 
nla,  for  these-goats,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, Myndius  and  Aelianus  drink  only 
once  or  twice  in  six  months.  "They  turn 
themselves  to  the  winds  pr  cold  air  of 
the  Sea  and  by  yawning  suck  into  their 
mouths  or  bellies  that  which,  serveth 


The  One  Foundation 

A  Banff  lad  at  tho  front  sends  to  the 
Banffshire  Journal  an  amusing  episode 
of  the  great  war.  The  padre  of  a  fa- 
mous regiment  wished  to  hold  a  aer- 
|  vice,  and  had  securod  the  willing  help 
of  the  men  In  erecting  a  rostrum.  The 
usual  set  of  miscellaneous  articles* 
mostly  ration  boxes,  went  to  its  con- 
struction. On  the  opening  hymn.  ''Th^i 
I  Church's  One  Foundation,"  being  giveij 
out,  a  broad  grin  in  the  front  row  of  thj| 
congregation  rapidly  communicated'  it- < 
self  to  the  rear.  The  bewildered  ehap-f 
lain  descended  to  inquire,  when  .1  -1,1- 
pnthetiu  Scot  pointed  to  the  inscription 
on  the  leading  box  of  the  platform — 
"Johnnie  Walker  .Whiskey,  born  1820. 
still  going  strong." — London  Dully 
Chronicle. 


-1 


bcarcb  in  one  direction;  and  his  effort  after 
heroic  utterance  ia  proved  not  only  by  the 
occasional  finish,  but  by  the  determined  ci- 
aggcratlonvjf  Ms  style:  "I  trust  you  realize 
what  an  exaggeration  I  am— that  I  lay  mysc'.f 
out  to  exaggerate,"  he  writes.  And  again, 
hinting  at  the  explanation:  "Who  tha,t  haa 
heard  a  strain  of  music  feared  1.  st  be  should 
apeak  extravagantly  any  more  forever';" 


Lost — A  Hound,  a  Bay  Horse  and 


Turtle  l>ove 
As  the  World  Wn»a: 

lately  I  have  Wen  rereading  Thoreau 
as  a  relief  from  the  depressing  stock  ■ 
market  reports,  the  European  war.  the  j 
cold    wave   and    the   sugar   shortage.  I 
Thor«uu  had  the  high  cost  of  Irving 
101  frasale.   For  two  years  he 
Uved  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Walden  In 
Concord,  in  a  cabin  which  ho  built  with! 
his  own  hands  at  a  money  cost  ofl 
S  His  profit.-  from  his  lltt'.e  f  irm 

the  first  season  wen-  JS.Tr..  which  Is 
better  than  many  New  Hampshire  farm- 1 
•rs  did  last  year.  His  total  living  ex- 
pei  ses  for  eight  months  were  $8.74.  In 
addition  to  what  he  raised  and  bought, 
ho  nometlmoB  shot  and  cooked  a  wood- 
chuck,  or  caught  a  mess  of  fish  in  the 
lake.  His  wood  he  stole  Thoreau  lived 
an*  ideal  life  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  man  who  is  fond  of  his  own  society. 

In  "Walden."  the  most  read  of  tals| 
books,  tho  product  of  his  journal  while 
he  lived  a  recluse  in  his  cabin  on  the 
Shores  of  the  lake  by  the  same  name, 
occurs  a  paragraph  which  I  never  have 
fully  understood.   It  is  this: 

"I  long  ago  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse 
and  a  turtle  dove,  and  am  still  on  their 
trail.  Many  are  the  travelers  I  have 
spoken  to  concerning  them. '''describing 
their  tracks  and  what  calls  they  an- 
swered to.  I  have  met  one  or  two  who 
have  heard  the  hound,  and  the  tramp 
of  the  horse,  and  even  seen  the  dove 
disappear  behind  a  cloud,  and  they 
seemed  as  anxious  to  recover  them  as 
If  they  had  lost  them  themselves." 

I  read  the  above  extract  to  my  son, 
who  is  in  grammar  school,  and  he  said 
it  presented  -no  difficulties  to  him.  It 
meant  Just  what  it  said.  Mr.  Thoreau 
had  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse  and  a 
turtle  dove.  The  proper  thing  was  to 
advertise  for  them  in  the  papers,  and 
after  a  reward  to  the  finder.  This  reply 
of  my  son  convinced  me  that  he  had 
never  met  with  a  loss  similar  to  Tho- 
reau's,  and  so  could  not  gite  mc  any 
light  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  contributors  to  your  de- 
partment are  men  and  women  of  culture 
and  of  mighty  minds.  There  is  Mr.  Her-  jj 
kimer  Johnson,  clubman,  sociologist, 
'member  of  many  learned  societies.  I 
do  not  look  for  help  from  him.  He  seems 
'to  me  a  Gradgrind.  a  man  of  vast  erudi- 
tion but  of  limited  sympathies ;  his  eyes 
are  turned  to  the  earth  and  not  to  the 
stars.  But  you  have  among  your  con- 
tributors men  of  wide  and  diversified  in- 
terests, men  who  have  sailed  the  seven 
seas,  men  who  remember  the  days  of 
their  youth,  men  In  whom  adventure,  ro- 
mance and  speculation  are  not  atrophied. 
I  look  to  them  for  help.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Crockett  in  his  travels  may  have  caught 
sight  of  the  hound,  the  bay  horse  and 
the  turtle  dove,  and  ran  tell  me  all  about 
them.  TIMOTHY  SALTMARSH. 

Hampton,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Saltmarsh  in  a  paragraph  that 
he  struck  out— we  therefore  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  quote  it  In  full— suggests  j 
that    Thoreau    was    referring    to  his 
youth.    Thoreau  was  not  old  when  he 
wrote  "Walden"— "yet   something  had 
gone   out   of  his   life."     "The  hound, 
bay  horse,  and  turtle  dove  are  clearly 
I  symbols.    But  symbols  of  what?  And 
|  why.  a  bay  horse?    The  hound  may 
I  symbolize  the  freedom  of  youth,  the 
bay  hprse  its  strength  and  firelessneAs, 
the  turtle  dove  Its  Innocence.  .  .  .'Now 
I  do  not  feel  fully  satisfied  that  my 
interpretation  of  Thoreau's  symbols  is 
[correct."    The  passage  quote.d  has  long 
I  fascinated  us.    We,  too,  as  no  doubt 
many  others,  have  wondered  what  it 
means.    Mr.   Saltmarsh  asks  why  the 
horse  was  a  bay  horse.     Walt  Whit- 
man wrote:  "And  tho  look  of  the  bay] 
mare    shames    silliness    out    of  me." 
Why  again  "bay"?   The  line  was  writ- 
ten in  1855.   "Walden"  was  published  in 
1854.    Was  not  the  Morgan  horse  then 
reckoned  the  best  of  horses?    Or  did 
the  sound  of  "bay"  appeal  to  the  two 
more  than  the  word  black,  gray,  dap- 
ple?  Mr.  Saltmarsh  does  not  know  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  whose  head  is  often 
to  tb«  stars.    Let  Mr.  Saltmarsh  read 
marvellous  sentence  in 
on  Coleridge  (the  third 
Spirit  of  the  Age"),  one 
if  not  the  longest  sen- 
ish  literature,  occupying 
ges  in  the.  first  edition 
tie    v.ili   understand  the 


nivrlitd-mlnded  Johnson!  Mr.  1 it  rkinior 
Johnson  has  also  busied  himself  with 
"Vibrations  and  vlbratluneles  and  tho 
great  law  of  association  that  binds  all 
things  In  its  mystic  chain";  he  is  deep- 
read  in  MaleWanche  and  Cudworth;  he 
.has  summered  and  wintered  with  Pro- 
clus  and  Vlotlnus,  "entered  the  third 
heaven  with  Jacob  Behmon,  and  walked 
hand  In  band  with  Swedenborg  through 
the  pavilions  of  the  New  Jerusalem": 
ho  has  socked  with  Socrates  and  ripped 
'  with  Euripides:  he  has  "bathed  his 
'  heart  in  beauty,  and  gazed  nt  the 
solden  light  of  heaven,  and  drank  of 
:  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  and  wandered 
'at  eve  by  fairy  stream  or  fountain." 

\  wonderful  man.  this "  Mr.  Johnson: 
Iwe  aro  proud  of  his  acquaintance;  ho 
honor*  us  even  when  he  "touches"  us. 


'  carefully  the 
Hazhtts  Essa 


"Political"  and  "Politician" 
As  the  World  Wags:  • 

Referring  to  the  note  by  Mikros  on 
the  use  of  the  word  "political,"  l\ 
seems  possible  that  Maeaulay  had  no 
I  intention  of  exhibiting  it  as  an  East 
j  Indian  Company  colloquialism  for  "dip- 
lomatic." There  is,  in  England,  the  ana. 
logous  use  of  "politician,"  meaning  a 
student  of  history,  a  person  acquainted 
with,  and,  interesting  himself  in,  past 
and  contemporary  political  events- 
wldely  differing  from  the  American  ap- 
plication to  which  more  or  less  odium 
attaches. 

In  this  way,  Bollngbroke,  in  the  cited 
passage,  may  have  been  simply  urging 
his  correspondent  Matthew  Prior,  to 
bring  his  recognized  skill  as  a  politician, 
in  the  meritorious  English  sense,  to  bear 
on   the  problems   confronting  him  at 

Utrecht.  ...     >  . 

An  Englishman  does  not    go  into  poll- 
hen  he  becomes  a  candidate  for, 
or  member  of,  one  or  more  01  me  numer- 
ous governing  bodies  for  which  he  is 
eligible.  3.  S.  H. 

Beverly. 

GEBHARD  PLAY 
WITH  QUARTET 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  American  String  Quartet  (Ger- 
trude Marshall.  Ruth  Stickney.  Adeline 
Packard.  Hazel  I'Africain)  and  Hein- 
rich  Gebhard.  pianist,  gave  a  concert 
last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  G.  Faure,  piano  quar- 
tet, G  minor.  No.  2,  op.  45;  Debussy,  so- 
nata for  violin  and  piano  (Miss  Marshall 
and  Mr.  GebhardV.  Franck,  piano  quin-l 
tet  in  F  minor.  There  was  a  large  au- 
dience. 

The  less  familiar  compositions  were 
those  by  Faure  and  Debussy.  The  pro- 
gram stated  that  the  latter's  violin  son- 
ata was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time.  The  statement  was  incorrect.  The 
sonata  was  played  here  by  Messrs. 
Nowicki  and  Copeland  last  Sunday 
night  in  Symphony  Hall.  It  has  been 
performed,  we  understand,  by  Messrs. 
Eichhelm  and  Charles  of  this  city  In 
New  York  and  other  cities. 

Admiring  Debussy  as  we  do,  knowing 
that  in  the  history  of  music  he  will 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  great  innova- 
tors, we  find  little  interest  and  still  less 
beauty  in  this  sonata.  The  thre^  move- 
ments are  scrappy,  not  rhapsodically 
compelling.  Not  one  of  them  has  a  sus- 
tained mood,  short  as  the  movements 
are;  not  one  of  them  contains  hints  at 
a  mood.  There  are  those  who  swoon  at 
the  name  of  Debussy,  or  at  least  roll 
their  eyes  skyward,  and  believe  in  his 
plenary  inspiration.  It  seems  to  us  that 
of  late  years,  possibly  on  account  of 
his  dangerous  illness  from  which  he  is 
now  recovering,  it  is  said,  he  is  running 
to  "emptlns";  that  while  he  preserves 
his  idiom,  his  music  is  only  a  faint  echo 
of  that  which  has  gone  before;  or  that 
he  writes  as  one  imitating  Debussy, 
copying  the  mannerisms,  speaking  with 
the  composer's  voice,  but  without  mu- 
sical ideas. 

Fame's  piano  quartet  is  now  over  30 
years  old.  but  how  modern  It  Is,  as  mod- 
ern as  music  of  Couperin,  pages  of 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro. "  or  Cheru- 
bini's  overture  to  "Anacreon,"  for 
modernity  in  art  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
years.  Vincent  d'Indy  has  said  of 
Gabriel  Faure  that  his  "melodic-har- 
monic" invention  is  such  that  the 
melody,  being  closely  bound  to  its  subtle 
harmonies,  can  not  be  easily  disen- 
gaged. This  is  hardly  true  of  the 
quartet,  for  the  four  movements  abound 
in  ravishing  and  haunting  themes, 
which  must  appeal  to  anyone  that  has 
any  aural  sense  of  beauty.  The  second 
movement,  has  a  wild,  a  demoniacal 
spirit  that  one  Is  not  accustomed  to  as- 
sociate with  Faure's  music  which,  as  ,i 
rule,  is  of  Intimate  nature,  the  work  of 
a  singularly  sensitive  musician,  whose 
refinement  and  elegance  are  aristocratic. 
In  this  quartet  there  are  repetitions, 
however,  which  would  become  weari- 
some, were  it  not  for  the  sheer  charm 
of  the  subject' that  is  repeated,  a  charm- 
that  masters  the  composer  himself. 
What  will  the  world  think  of  Faure  50 
years  from  now?  Wo  doubt  if  his 
music  will  ever  be  popular  in  the  odious 
sense.    There  is  a  popularity  that  soon 


IRSR^The   one   overpraised.    We  (>• 
HftVt  that   in  the  yeoiS  to  come  Fame 
will  be  recognized  <'s  one  of  the  eht'-f 
originators  of  the  French  school  as  It 
exists  today;  that  his  exquisite  talent 
will  exoito  the  admiration  of  those  who 
will  be  deaf  to  music  that  now  excites 
he  crowd,  If  by  chunoo  that  music  Is 
hen  hoard,    even   in    "historical  con- 
erts." 

The  quartet  was  most  sympathetically 
(performed. 

Adamowski  Trio  Again 
jkppears  in  X?oncert 

',)  Mme.  Antoinette  Szumowska,  pianist; 
A  Tlmothee  Adamowski,  violinist;  Joseph 
I  Adamowski,  cellist,  and  Mme.  Leveronl, 
contralto,  give  a  concert  at  Tremont 
•I  Temple  last  evening.  The  program  was 
9  a*'  follows:  Rubinstein,  trio.  B  flat. 
B  major;  Pori'chlelli.  arlo  from  "Glocon- 
Jda";  Chopin,  nocturne  C  minor,  etude, 
If  minor;  Liszt,  Hungarian  rhapsody 
I  No.  2;  Paderewslci.  Melodic;  Adamowski, 

■  Mazur;  Foote,  Tranquility;  Saar,  The 
||  Moon  and  the  Star;  Ronald,  A  Little 
13  Winding  Road;  Beach,  Just  for  This. 

1  The  members  of  the' Adamowski  trio, 
3  accomplished  both  as  soloists  and  play- 
Bers  of  ensemble  music,  now  devote  their 
Btime  largely  to  teaching  and  are  seldom 

■  heard  together  in  public.  The  oppor- 
tunity afforded  last  evening  was  there- 
9 fore  the  more  enjoyable.  The  program 
Vwas  attractive,  well  chosen.  The  trios 
j  by  Rubinstein  and  Mendelssohn  were 
M played  with  understanding,  spirit  and 
'^distinction. 

I  Mme.  Szumowska's  playing  of  Chopin's 
music    lias   besides  crispness  and  ele- 
^jgance  a  certain  feminine  charm  of  its 
iown.    She  gave  a  brilliant  but  not  too 
^thunderous     performance     of  Liszt's 
i  rhapsody.     Mr.   Tlmothee  Adamowski. 
■a who  accompanied  by  his  brother  played 
jFaderewskl's    Melodie    and    his  own 
jMazur,   easily  convinced   tho  audience 
Jby  the  beauty  and  emotional  quality 
4fl.of   his   tone   and   his  sound  technical 
j  equipment  that  he  should  be  heard  more 
'1  often. 

i   Mme.  Leveronl.  a  reliable  singer,  also 
.igave  pleasure.  An  audience  of  good  size 
nvas  appreciative  and  the  program  was 
,  lengthened. 


material— U  ather,  silk  and  the  like— of 
which  any  one  of  them  may  happen  to 
bo  made.  In  form,  the  ebl  has  varied 
from  a  cord  to  a  strip  of  woven  fabric, 
or  sash,  12  inches  wide,  and  these  vari- 
ations have  been  controlled  both  by 
changing  fashions  and  by  fixed  tradi- 
tions governing  the  drosses  worn  on 
ceremonial  orcaslons. 

"Does  the  foregoing  Information  cover 
your  point?   I  hope  so. 
Boston.       J.  E.  LODGE,  Curator." 


u  an  auu-ieu  with  the  question  of  a 
correspondent   concerning   the  placing 
1  of  buttons  on  the  right  side  of  a  coat. 
|  Contributors  wrote  about  the  symbol- 
'  ism  and  folk-lore  of  buttons  In  New 
England,  Old  England,  and  finally  sur- 
veyed the  Japanese  at  home. 


In  Old  Japan 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Pray  pardon  my  delay  in  answering 
your  questions  in  re  girdles  vs.  buttons, 
frogs,  et  als.  in  Japanese  dress. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  for 
the  sake  of  the  wagging  world,  I  sub- 
mitted my  facts  to  the  head  of  the 
Japan  and  China  department  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  his  state- 
ment is  so  complete  that  I  send  it 
bodily  instead  of  my  own. 

A  haori  is  a  man's  outer  garment, 
thick  or  thin,  coming  to  the  knees  only. 
It  hangs  loose  outside  the  girdle,  is  not 
crossed,  and  in  the  present  day  is  fast- 
ened, 90  times  in  100.  by  two  heavy 
pieces  of  silk  braid,  or  cord,  about  six 
inches  long,  tied,  In  a  knot  as  definitely 
conventional  as  'that  of  a  cravat  with 
us. 

A  hlfu  is  the  corresponding  ladles' 
garment.  A  kappa  (the  two  p's  pro- 
nounced separately,  as  in  Italian)  is  a 
raincoat.  Both  these  latter  are  habitual- 
ly fastened  nowadays  by  a  loop  and  a 
button  or  frog. 

The  fact  that  all  three  are  always 
worn  outside  the  girdle,  or  old-fashioned 
sword-belt,  is  perhaps  the  reason  that! 
the  old  pictures  sometimes  look  as  if 
there  was  no  girdle  at  all.  W.  S.  B. 

Boston. 

"What  you  say  about  kimono,  obl.j 
etc.,  is,,  I  believe,  correct.   In  A.  D.  719 
an  Imperial  order  was  issued  to  the  ef-j 
feet  that  the  people  of  Japan  should 
close  their  garments  from  left  to  right 
and  from  the  rule  then  laid  down  they 
have  never  varied  except,  as  you  say, 
in  the  cases  of  convicts  and  corpses, 
j  though  the  practice  in  regard  to  con- 
J  victs  has.  apparently,  become  less  unl- 
|  form  of  late  years.  Judging  by  some  of 
i  the  crude,  clay  figures  which  have  been 
f  found  in  prehistoric  graves,  there  was  a 
I  time— long   before  the   introduction  of 
Chinese    culture— when   the  Japanese 
fastened  their   garments  by  means  of 
buttons,  or  frogs,  and  loops,  just  as 
haorl,  a    kappa  or  a  hlfu  is'  fastened 
.  nowadays;  but  the  use  of  the  obi  in  one 
form  or  another  Is  of  unknown,  remote 
i  antiquity,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  kimono  was  ever  held  together  by1 
any  other  means.    In  this  connection 
you  will,  of  course,  remember  that  the 
Ideograph  tal  by  which  the  word  obi  is 
expressed  In  writing,  is  quite  general  in 
meaning,  and  may  be  used  to  denote  a 


The  Household  Doctor 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  Just  run  across  "A  Treatise  of 
the  Great  Antldoto  of  Paracelsus,  Van 
',  Helmont  and   Cronllm  and   by  them 
called   the  Elixir  Proprietatlc."  Tho 
elixir  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
1  myrrh,  aloes,  and  saffron  kept  at  a 
gentlo  heat  for  two  months  and  dls- 
tilled  them  in  an  alembic.    The  virtues 
Vjof  all  naljpral  balsams'  are  contained 
jln  this  wonderful  medicine,  and  it  doth 
above  any  other  medicine  keep  back 
old  age.    It  cures  the  obstructions  of 
the  lungs,  called  asthma,  palsy,  atro- 
phy, tabes,  all  agues;  and  a  man  that 
had  taken  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  the 
extreme  unction,  being  bo  far  wasted 
with  the  third  day  ague,  was  cured  by 
this  medicine  In  a  few  days.    It  pre- 
vents popular  Infections  and  infectious 
airs  and  pestilential  fevers,  removes  all 
pestiferous  humors  In  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  cures  all  pains  there;  takes 
away   the   obstructions   of  the .  brain, 
curing  vertigo,  meagrim,    the  dimness 
of  sight,   comforts  the  memory,  pre- 
vents the  ralsy  and  gout,  quickens  the 
intellects-  and  all  the  senses,  breaks 
m  the  stone  in  the  reins  or  bladder,  com- 
forts the  heart  and  expels  melancholy, 
and  takes  away  that  intolerable  pain 
•'•in  the  belly  called  the  iliacus  passio;! 
•  carries  away  salt  humors  invisibly  and 
all  surfeits  from  Intemperance  of  diet! 
or  drink;  cures  '-he  third  day  ague  andj 
the'  hectic  fever,  and  brings  forth  con- 
'  gested  blood  and  speedily  heals  tnwar<( 
wounds;  further,  all  diseases  proceed 
ing  either  from  heat  or  cold,  this  medl 
cine  doth  by  an  occult  property  heal. 

The  treatise  goes  on  and  gives  a  num-l 
ber  of  cures  that  eeem  to  me  to  reoonvi 
mend  it  highly,  and  I  should  like  trJ 
'.'  t  try  a  bottle.  The  statement  Is  madd 
that  the  elixir  can  be  procured  att 
Cronched  Fryer's  near  Tower  bill,  Thlsi 
I  presume  is  in  London.  Sea-voyages,; 
however,  are  not  now  approved  by 
physicians.  The  medicine  seems  to  be 
i  a  proprietary  one.  Is  there  any  placet 
■Jin  Boston  where  this  "Great  Antidote" 
1  can  be  bought?  •         M.  J.  C. 

Boston. 

"Mrs.  Vashti  Skiiym" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Horrors  on  horror's  head  accumulate! 
As  If  the  world  was  not  already  full 
enough  of  misery  and  woe.  some  care- 
less, at  least,  if  not  Ignorant,  women 
have  wounded  the  tender  sensibilities 
of  "E.  A,  \V."  by  using  the  prefix 
"Mrs."  in  signing  their  communications 
to  the  newspapers.  In, his  "experience 
It  has  always  been  a  mark  of  gross  ill- 
breedlng,"  which,  as  Truthful  James 
would  say,  "is  coming  it  strong,  yet  I 
state  but  the  facts."  I  venture  to  say 
that  some  at  least  of  these  offending! 
Ill-bred  women  would  never  carry  theiri 
ill-breeding  so  far  as  to  call  attention 
to  so  trivial  a  solecism,  using  the  word] 
in  one  of  its  meanings.  I  have  always] 
found  in  my  experience  the  well-bred 
woman  glossing  over  such  breaches  of 
custom,  etiquette  or  what  not,  certainly 
never  calling  attention  to  them.  Ser- 
vants reflect  the  manners  and  breeding 
of  the  household  wherein  employed.  A 
maid  in  a  thoroughly  well-bred  house- 
hold if  known  to  have  made  about 
guest  or  correspondent  the  remark 
quoted  by  "E.  A.  W."  would  have  beer 
sharply  reprimanded,  if  r.ot  dismissed 
and  serve  her  right.  H.  H. 

Providence,  R.  I.    „  M^L^B 

SYMPHONY  GIVES 
11TH  CONCERT 

i    i 

By  PHILIP  HALE  j 

•    The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 

Muck,  conductor,  gave  its  11th  concert 
-  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hal. 
lThe   program   was  as  follows:  Schu- 
"mann    overture    to  "Genoveva";J Doh- 
nanyi.  concert  piece  in  D^iaJor^for 


iloncellist);  Her 
lln   D   minor  op. 
iSymphony  No.  4 


6.  No. 


jpjcatlon  ana  not  Holworthy's. that  has 
S^^^^^fl caused  all  the  trouble.  Judged  from  her 
l Mr.  Warnke,  (letter,  she  seems  to  be  a  very  estimable 
icerto  Grosso  young  woman  of  naive  commori  sense— 
10;   Ropartz.  Ifun  loving,  perhaps  even  capable  of  a 


In  C  major; 


n     ,  I  practical  Joke  at  times.    At  any  rate. 


Second  Suite  from  the  ballot  "Daphnls 
and  Chloe." 

The  introduction  of  Schumann's  over- 
lure  is  still  impressive,  music  hinting  at 
a  tragedy,  music  that  puts  the  hearer 
In  a  sombre,  yet  expectant,  mood.  The 
Allegro  that  follows  is  below  it  In  in- 
dention and  In  workmanship.  T^iere  Is 
a  striving  after  passionate  expression, 
but  the  pashion  is  fitfully  feverish,  not 
deep  rooted.  The  music  is  not  dramatic,  1 
In  the  sense  that  other  opera-overtures 
suggest  the  stage,  as  the  overture  to 
"Don  Giovanni."  the  great  overtures  of 
Beethoven,  the  overture  to."Der  Frelsch- 
uetz."  to  name  only  classic  examples. 
Schumann's  geniua  was  lyrical,  not 
dramatic,  and  in  this  Allegro  there  Is 
not  the  rushing,  spontaneous  flow  of 
high-strung  feeling.  That  his  Instru- 
mentation is  thin,  ill  considered,  In  the 
nature  of  patchwork,  is  an  old  story. 

Concertos  for  the  violoncello  are  as  a  j 
rule  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  and  In  the  ear  of  the  hearer.  There 
•  re  a  few  exceptions,  as  the  first  one  j 
of  Balnt-Saens    We  should  like  to  bear  I 
Mr.  Loeffler's  again.   Dohnanyl  Is  to  be  j 
thanked  for  writing     his  concerto  In 
the  form  of  an  orchestral  piece  with 
violoncello  obligato  and  without  the  ar-  I 
%ltrar"y  divisions.    The  stopping-places  | 
for  violoncellists  to  wipe  their  manly; 
brows  and  bow  gracefully  In  recognition 
of  the  awaited  applau.se.    Dohnanyl  is  j 
also  to  be  thanked  for  treating  the  soto  I 
trument  as  a  purveyor  of  melodic  1 
wage*,  not  as  a  showman  of  florid  I 
meagre*.    Walt  Whitman,  hearing  the 
violoncello,  then  heard  the  "voice  of  the; 

wg  man's  complaint."  The  violon- ' 
cellist  too  often  does  not  remind  one  of j 
Werther  or  Chateaubriand's  hero  suf- 11 
ferlng  from  romantic  melancholy  and  [ 
premature  disillusionment:  he  delights; 
In  the  bravura  display  that  Hansllck  of 
Vienna  compared  to  the  chasing  of  files 
ip  and  down  the  Instrument.  Now 
Dohnanyl  has  written  music  that  does 
lot  obtrude  preposterously  the  vlolon- 
ello  Its  entrance  is  here  welcome;  Its 
Visits  are  of  discreet  length.  It  has 
something  to  say;  its  speech  is  agree- 
able, at  times  poetic.  These  are  fine 
things  In  this  concert  piece.  There  Is 
also  at  the  end  "linked  sweetness  (too) 
long  drawn-out."  Mr.  Warnke  played  In 
a  warm  and  eminently  agreeable  man- 
ner. 


I  a  happy  contrast  to*  the  wizened  purists 
]who  'invade  your  columns  with  their 
shuddering- horrror  at  "equally  as"  and 
"the  fact  that"  and  "who  and  whom" 
and  "what  and  wiych." 
I  But  here  she  has  curiously  fallen  into 
jthe  pit  of  her  own  pedantry.  If  her 
erudition  had' not  led  her  away  from  the 
common  or  garden  variety  of  concrete 
all  would  have  been  well.  Holworthy 
assures  me  that  the  concrete  he  refers 
to  Is  the  Portland  cement  kind,  none 
other.  He  also  says  that  he  used  "in- 
hibition" in  the  sense  of  "restraint,"  not 
of  "prohibition" ;  that  although  his  hero- 
ine was  a  total  abstainer,  still  6he  had  no 
narrow  convictions  on  the  subject.  He 
add3  that  he  might  have  said:  "The 
conversation  with  her  mother  had  solidi- 
fied her  restraint,"  but  it  would  then 
have  lost  its  Masonic  significance. 

On  learning  of  the  Incident  he  -begged 
me*  to  convey  his  regrets  and  apologies 
to  Miss  Merley  and  her  worthy  aunt, 
and  explained  the  matter  to  me  as  I 
have  set  forth  above.  I  trust  this  ex- 
planation will  set  her  mind  at  rest. 
Cambridge.  HOLLIS  HALL. 


Handel's  Cencerto,  as  Max  Selffert  ar- 
ranged It,  was  playA  here  last  season. 
Again  nr.  Muck,  as  a  pianist  (the  piano 
taking  the  place  of  the  cembalo),  played 
and  conducted.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  this  sturdy 'music,  with  allegros  es- 
sentially English,  music  of  roast  beef 
and  strong  ale.  music  that  is  stirring, 
great  In  Its  slmpllcty  and  rhythmic 
force.  And  In  the  Air  Is  revealed  Han- 
del. The  melodist,  the  born  melodist, 
to  be  ranked  thus  as  a  favored  child 
of  nature  with  Mozart.  Roaslnl,  Schu- 
bert-one is  tempted  to  add  Oppeubach. 

The  symphony  of  Ropnrtf  made  a 
deeper  Impression  than  It  did  three 
years  ago,  when  the  Influence  of  Cesar 
Franrk  was  perhaps  unduly  considered 
as  Its  chief  characteristic.  There  are 
many  pages  of  Individual  feeling.  There 
are  others  that  seem  labored,  perfunc- 
tory, not  essential.  It  is  a  question 
Whether  a  work  lr»  this  from  does  not 
suffer  from  the  length  of  continuity. 
To  be  played  without  pause"  may  re- 
assure some  that  are  secrecy  timid  at 
concerts:  but  ears  need  rest  for  a  mo- 
ment, especially  after  a  serious  compo- 
sition Is  tho  fourth  on  a  program. 

itavel  »  charming,  daasling.  exciting 
Suite  was  played  for  the  second  time 
this  season  at  the  request  of  many. 

:oncert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
11  be  no  concerts  next  week. 


Governor  Rusk 
"Shawshln"  wrote  about  Gov.  Rusk 
and  the  saying  attributed  to  him:  "I 
seen  my  duty  and  I  done  it."  Mr.  L.  R. 
Robinson  now  writes:  "I  attended  the 
jubilation  meeting  In  Milwaukee,  waa 
seated  not  far  from  Gov.  Rusk,  and  he 
actually  made  those  remarks  in  exactly 
the  language  quoted.  I  presume  you 
New  Englanders  think  old  Jerry  Rusk 
was  uneducated.  Not  on  your  life. 
There  are  certain  old-timers  who  em- 
ploy homely  language  when  talking 
with  neighbors,  while  they  themselves 
are  educated  '  to  a  high  degree.  This 
custom  prevails  in  Kentucky  perhaps 
more  than  elsewhere.  Rusk  was  a  man 
of  deep  learning.  I've  even  heard  him 
pronounce  'chiaroscuro'  (I  wonder  If 
I've  spelled  the  damn  word  correctly), 
and  he  understood  what  it  meant,  too." 


I  It  13  a  pleasure  to  know  that  Marie  . 
■  Corel]!  has  ben  fined   $250  and  $100  j 
Icosts  for  hoarding  sugar.   Miss  Corelll ' 
I  has  made  "herself  conspicuous  since  ' 
|  England  went  into  the  war  by  writing! 
Bterically  in  the  Pal!  Mall  Gazette  ' 
Jnst  wasteful,  extravagant  women, 
lefended  herself  by  saying  that  the 
was  to  be  used  In  making  Jam- 
ie had  been  called  before  Mr.  Jus- 
Oarllng,  who  should  be  a  writer  of  ' 
itlonal     English     burlesques,  he 
undoubtedly  have  replied:  "Jam-' 

ere  are  women  in  Boston  who  have  j 
1 10  sense  of  shame,  turning  deaf  ears  to 
Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Endicott  and  the  many 
patriotic  housewives.  When  there  was 
such  a  shortage  of  sugar  here  that  only 
U  little  could  be  doled  out.  and  In  many! 

I  nstancc-s  none  could  be  had.  we  heard 

I I  young  unmarried  woman  boast  that 
ihe  had  procured  100  pounds  through  I 
'personal  influence."    She  plumed  her- 

|>elf  on  having  done  a  smart  thing.  Itl 
•  wuld  be  Interesting  to  know  who  the 
I  mi-sob    was    that    accommodated  the 
j  wing  woman. 

For  Miss  Merle? 
World  Wags: 

sorry  my  brother  Holworthy's 
has  caused  Miss  Merley  such 
;y.  The  horrible  thing  about  it 
It  Is  Mli:<  Merley's  higher  edu- 


Lady  and  Piazza 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  our  discussion  last  sum- 
mer of  "lady"-wife,  I  have  within  a  few 
weeks  run  across  two  Instances  so  mod- 
ern that  they  rather  surprise  me.  One 
occurs  In  Horace  Bleackley's  Life  of 
John  Wilkes,  Just  published.  Unluckily 
I  failed  to  note  the  page,  but  It  Is  in  the 
very  early  part  of  the  volume.  The 
other  Instance  is  in  T.  Russell  Sulli- 
van's journal,  also  Just  published.  Un- 
der date  of  June  2S,  1895,  he  says: 
"Passed  this  night  at  Nahant  to  say 
farewell  to  'Senator  Lodgo  and  ma 
Lady,'  who  go  abroad  for  six  months 
next  week"  (p.  140).  Tou  will  observe 
that  Sullivan  uses  quotation  marks.  In 
lanother  place  (p.  195)  he  speaks,  when 
1  In  Washington,  of  "Cabinet  Ladles." 
Obviously  "Cabinet  Ladles"  are  the 
[wives  of  members  of  the  cabinet.  Pos- 
sibly It  la  the  custom  in  Washington  to 
tpeak  of  tho  "ladles"  of  senators  and 
representatives.  You  asked  whether  I 
really  supposed  that,  when  Smith  regis- 
tered  as  "John  Smith  and  Lady,"  Smith  | 
was  aware  that  a  century  or  more  ago 
a  wife  waa  commonly  called  "lady."  No, 
[of  course  not,  but  nevertheless,  as  It 
seems  to  me,  hla  use  of  the  word  Is 
merely  r  aurvlval— Juat  aa.  In  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  Heracid.  a  writer  pointed 
out  that  Christian  festivals,  like  Easter.  • 
etc.,  were  survivals  of  pagan  times.  Of 
course,  there  la  r.o  doubt  about  the  fact, 
though  the  "man  in  the  atreet"  la  not 
aware  of  It. 

A  ahort  time  ago  you  spoke  of  our. 
uae  of  ''plaaaa."  A  full  account  will  be . 
found  in  the  New  York  Nation  of  June 
I,  1899,  lxvlll..  410.    That  was  written 
before  the  section  of  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary was  published,  but  too  late  for  ; 
the  examples  there  quoted  to  be  used 
In  the  dictionary— except  some  that  I  ] 
had  already  sent  Murray.   The  earliest 
instance  I  have  of  the  peculiarly  Eng- 
llah  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  Act  II..  < 
Scene  L,  of  Thomas  Naftbes's  "Covent 
Garden:  *A  Pleasant  Comedle:  Acted  In 
the  yeare  MDCXXXII."  (probably  Jan- 
uary. 1632-88)  and  first  printed  In  1638: 

Susan.  -  Who?  Mr.  Spruce?  but  have, 
you  challeng'd  him? 

Warrant.  Yea,  with  all  due  forme  and 
olrcumatance.  The  weapon  single 
Rapier;  the  place  the  Ptazzl;  the  time 
thia  moone-shlne  night  presently  before 
supper. 

The  evolu/ion  of  our  meaning  of  the 
word  Is  certainly  curious.  A.  M.  f 

Boston. 


l9We  ha-ve  not  seen  tne  printed  plly.  Did 
1  Mr.  Joy,  who  took  the  part  of  the  hust- 
'  ling  American,  introduce  slang. -of  this 
country?    The  motive  of  the  drama  is 

I  of  universal  application.  If  the  villagers, 

the  high  officials  and  the- British  Mu- 
seum had  never  heard  of  Gen.  Regan 
'!  that  was  no  reason  why  the  "liberator 
5f  of  Bolivia"  should  not  have  a  statue 
\  in  his  honor.    As  one  of  the  villagers 
$  remarks:     There    are    many  statues 
3  erected  to  men  whom  nobody  knew  or 
|  knows.    Tom  Corwin  said  to  fls  son.. 
|  calling  his  attention  to  a  statue:    "My  1 
|  son,    statues  •  are    erected    to  ■  solemn  - 
asses."    Corw'n  knew  that  he  had  suf- 
I  fered  politically  from  his  wit,  as  did 
|  "Sunset"   Cox,   and   later   Thomas  B. 
I  Reed.   It  is  true  that  the  committee  for 
I  the  Regan  monument  bought  a  statue 
1  of  a.  graveyard  sculptor  that  had  been 
I  ordered  for1  another  man  than  the  gen- 
I  eral;   but  did  not  some  years  .ago  a 
I  etatue  stand  in  the  Public  Garden  of 
I  Boston  in  honor  of  a  soldier  in  our 
I  civil  war;  a  statue  that  came  from  a 
I  etone  cutter's  yard  and  did  not  bear 
I  the  slightest  resemolance  to  the  soldier 
I  commemorated?    The   performance  at 
9  the  Copley  Theatre  was  excellent.  Cer- 
Dcain  parts  stood  out  because  they  were 
1  inherently  the  fattest.    Mr.  Permain's 
lOolllgher,  the  flamingly  patriotic  editor, 
1  was  admirably .  conceived  and  carried 
lout.    No  one  will  soon  forget  his  con- 
I  miction  that  he  had  heard  the  tune  of 
«  "'Rule   Britannia"   before,    or   his  be- 
|  Jiavtor  when  he  mistook  "The  Wearing 
j  ©'  the  Green"  for  that  British  anthem. 
I  .Capital,  too,  for  Its  lightness  and  plau- 
j  elhiUy  was  the  impersonation  of  the 
astimUhlngly  resourceful  Dr.  O'Grady, 
by  Mr.  Wingfleld.  Mr.  Matthews's  Doyle 
was  appropriately  and  unctuously  com- 
mercial. Mr.  Gordon  was  the  bored  and 
officially  ignorant  gentleman  from  Dub- 
lin to  the  life.  Miss  Sawyer  was  pretty 
even  In  her  dirt  and  tattered  garments. 
flThe  other  women  of  the  company  had 
little  to  do.   Miss  Roach,  an  attractive 
Mr*.  Gregg,  should  carry  herself  better. 
In  a  standing  position  she  was  un- 
necessarily stiff  and  awkward.  Why  did 
not  Miss  Newcombe,  as  Mrs.  De  Courcy,  r 
present  the  Illuminated  address  In  the  , 
.scene  of  the  unveiling?   Was  her  ab-! 
aence  from  the"  stage  on  Wednesday 
night  in  accordance  with  the  dramatist's 
Intention?    She  was  a  dashing  figure) 
In  the  first  act  when  she  entered  with  I' 
her  well-behaved  dog. 
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Return  of 

"The  Land  of  Promise" 

Beginning  tomorrow  night,  the  Henry 
f'ewett  Players  will  perform  "The  Land 
Of  Promlae."  a  play  In  four  acts  by 
W.  Someraet  Maugham. 

This  may  was  produced-  at  the  Hype- 


126,  1913.    The  chief  parts  were  thus 
least:      Norah    Marsh.    Billle  Burke: 
[Edward   Marsh.   Lumsden   Hare;  Ger- 
trudo  Marsh,  Lillian  KlngBbury  ;  Frank 
Taylor,  Shelley  Hull. 

The  play  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  New  York,  on  Dec.  26.  1913. 

It  came  to  Boston  (Hollls  Street  The- 
atre) pn  March  2.  1914,  with  the  same 
company,  except  for  the  substitution  of 
Vincent  Sternroyd  for  Henry  Warwick 
In  the  part  of  James  Wlckhara.  Gwladys 
Morris  then  took  the  part  of  Dorothy 
Wickham.  Was  this  not  the  Miss 
Morris  Uiat  afterward  joined  the  Henry 
Jewett  Players? 

Tne  first  performance  In  London  was 
at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre.  Feb.  Z6. 
1914.  Norah  Marsh.  Irene  Van  Brugh  ; 
Edward  Marsh.  C.  V.  France;  Gertrude 
Marsh,  Marion  Ashworth  ;  Frank  Taylor, 
Godfrey  Tearle. 

There  was  a  revival  In  London  at  the  ' 
New  Theatre  on  Feb.  9,  1917,  when  G.  H.  I 
Mulcaster  took  the  part  of  Taylor. 


Did  Mt.  Maugham  write  the  play  for 
Miss  Billle  Burke*?  If  he  did  so.  he  must 
have  written  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  for  the  part  of  Norah  Is  a  strong- 
ly dramatic  one,  wholly  unsulted  to  the 
bubbling  and  bounding  Miss  Burke,  who 
in  her  better  moments  reminds  one  of 
a  bottle  of  ginger  pop.  Miss  Burke  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  actresses  that  are 
admired  by  some  as  "possessing  a  pleas- 
ing personality."  She  may  romp  about  I 
In  an  cffcr\ c.j.  ent  manner  In  a  girlish,  j 

hoydenlah  'vmy;  but  she  la  not  a  well 

schooled  actress,  and  Is  utterly  lncap-! 
able  of  emotional  display. 


T 
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HE  Henry.  Jewett  Players  began 
their    repertory    season    at  the 
Copley  Theatre"  with  a  perform- 
I  ance   of   "Eamiy's   First   Play,"  that 
I^BVen  hardenedVtheatregoer.a  pronounced 
■■'excellent.    Mr.  Jewett  manfully  with-  - 
I  stood  the  temptatlonVof  making  up  the' 
ci  critics  in  the  prologue  so  that  they. 
n  should  resemble  in  face  and  arrange- 
3  mint  of  hair  the  young  arrd  old  Hons  of  J 
H  tho  Boston  newspapers.  - » 

Tho  second  play  was  "General  John's 
ij  Regan."  by  Canon  J.  O.  Hannay,  known 
•  I  as  "George  A.  Birmingham."  Its  dra- 
1  matlc  quality  is  slight.  The  worth  of 
the  *>lo.v  Is  in  its  vivid  characterization 
I  of  Irish  villagers  ot  great  and  less  local 
I  IZBBertance  and  In  the  racy  dialogue. 


'The  Land  of  Promise"  aroused  hot 
discussion  In  London.  The  Dally  Chron- 
icle (Mr.  Littlewood)  spoke  of  It  as  "a 
really  fine,  strong,  sincere,  big  play— a 
play  that  makes  one  forget  all  the  var- 
nished artificialities  he  was  wasting  his 
time  over  in  the  first  tempting  years  of 
success— a  play  worth  writing."  The 
Daily  Telegraph  said:  "Every  inch  of  it 
is  clever  In  Its  choice  and  its  handling 
of  material,  and  much  of  It  comes  with 
the  excitement  of  a  vivid  picture  of' 
strange  life,  and  some  of  it  has  about 
it  the' force  of  real  fighting  wills."  Thei 
Pall  Mali  Gazette  (Mr.  Walbrook):  "Mr.  - 
Somerset  Maugham  has  broken  a  long 
silence  with  the  best  play  he  has  writ- 
ten, and  perhaps  the  most  real  seen  onii, 
tne  London  stage  since  Sir  A.  W.  Pl-{- 
nero's  'Mid-Channel.'        •   •   The  real* 
drama— we  had  almost  written  the  trag- ™| 
edy— came  In  the  third  act,  and  nothing; 
more    poignant    has    been    seen  foiU 
years."   The  Times  (Mr.  Walkley)  was 
rather  shocked,  but  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  the  critic  forgot  to  weave 
Into  his  review  phrases  In  Latin  and 
French,  after-  his  customary  manner. 


It  will  he  remembered  that  Norah,  o 
her  brother's  farm  In  Manitoba,  having 
quarrelled  with  her  envious  and  nagging 
sister-in-law,  marries  Taylor  the  hired 
man,  in  her  desperation.  The  Times 
said  of  this:  "Of  course  it  Is  only  out  of 
the  frying  pan  Into  the  fire.  For  once 
embarked  on  a  career  of  theatrical  vio- 
lence, there  is  no  holding  in  Mr.  Maug- 
Iham.  It  must  be  the  exciting  open  Man- 
ltoban  air!  He  shows  us  the  young 
Ihousehold  playing  Katherlne  and  Petru- 
chio  with  the  gloves  off.  Petriujio 
forces  Katherine  to  kiss  him.  uses  his 
brawny  fist  as  ultimate  argument, 
frightens  the  poor  woman  out  of  her 
life,  and  finishes  up  jrith  insisting  on 
his  full  conjugal  privileges  against  his 
poor  victim's  will.  The  inevitable  hap- 
pens—the inevitable  in  all  these  Kathe- 
rine-Petruchio  stories,  Katherine  comes 
to  heel  and  is  not  only  tamed  by  brute 
force,  but  taught  to  love  her  lord.  If 
you  protest  that  this  Is  an  old  story, 
Mr.  Maugham  can  retort:  'Yes,  but  look 
at  my  local  color.'  "  Nor  was  the  deli- 
cate Mr.  Walkly  consoled  by  the  senti- 
mental love  scene  In  the  last  act.  He 
returned  to  the  attack  when  the  play 
was  revived.  "No  doubt  the  first  duty 
[of  drama  Is  to  be  dramatic,  and  Mr. 
|  Maugham's  play  is  dramatic  enough  to 
blow  the  roof  off.  The  situations  hit 
i  you  bang  in  the  eye,  almost  hard  enough 
to  leave  a  bruise.  Its  violence  racks 
your  nerves  and  takes  your  breath  away. 
Nothing  pleases  playgoers,  for  Ihe  most 
part  a  soft  and  sedentary  race,  so  much 
as  to  be  buffeted  about  in  this  way,  and 
there  is  a  tempest  of  applause  after  ev- 
ery act.  •  •  •  The  culmination  of 
violence  In  this  play  is  reached  when 
a  delicate,  refined  woman  Is  shown  cow- 
ering under  the  fist  of  a  brutal  savage 
and  driven  in  sheer  physical  terror  to 
the  consummation  of  a  marriage  which 
she  had  supposed  to .  be  a  mere  form. 
Does  not  such  a  scene  overstep .  the 
limits  of  art?" 

The  Era  thought  that  discussion  of  the 
play  would  concentrate  on  two  points: 
"(1)  Would  a  rough  diamond  such  as 
Frank  Taylor.  Canadian  born,  of  decent 
Instincts  and  enormous  strength  of  will, 
force  a  woman  whom  he  knows  holds 
him  In  detestation  to  permit  him  the 
full  exercise  of  his  conjugal  rights?  (2) 
Would  any  woman,  however  old-maidish, 
and  vixenish,  who  had  reached  more 
than  years  of  discretion,  go  into  volun- 
tary exile  on  the  Canadian  prairie  with 
a  great  big  brute  of  a  man  and  expect  ' 
him  to  treat  her  with  the  courtesy  and 
consideration  of  an  exquisite  of  May- 
fair?" 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  this 
supplementary  note:  ."Whatever  may  bej 
the  fate  of  The  Land  of  Promise,"  ltki 
has  certainly  set  people  talking.  During 
the  intervals  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  onl 
Saturday  night  Mr.  Maugham's  play  ap-l 
|  peared  to  be  almost  the  only  topic  o.  I 
conversation,  and  very  strong  views  In- 1 
deed  were  being  expressed.   Some  were!; 
saying  it  was  libel  on  men,  others  that  II 
It  was  'a  slander  on  women.   There  were  L 
those  who  said  It  was  so  scandalous  a 
misrepresentation  of  Canadian  character  j 
as  to  warrant  the  agent  for  the  domin- 
ion making  an  official  protest;  and  there 
were  those  who  protested  against  the 
I  disgraceful  travesty  of  Tunbridge  Wells 
in  the  first  act.    And  against  all  these 
were  others  who  held  the  diametrically 
'opposite  opinion;  but  among  all  the  con- 
i  troverslalists   there  was   not  one  who 
[said  it  was  a  dull  play.    It  was  brutal, 
[14.  was  false,  it  was  splendid,  it  was  true, 
but  nobody  said  it  was  stupid  and  every 
one  acknowledged  that  it  was  splendidly 
acted.  All  of  which  rather  suggests  that 
the  pubUf  will  go  to  see  It  and  form 
their  own  opinion."  > 
It  may  b«*added  that  the  Evening  Post! 
of  New  York,  admitting  that  the  story  ( 
was  original  In  tVe  commonly  accepted! 
sense— In  the  arrangement  of  Its  inci-f' 
dents    and    personages— found    that  itl 
awakened  "many  reminiscences  of  earll-  t 
er  dramas  so  widely  diverse  as  'The! 
Climbers'  of  Clyde   Fitch,    "The  Great! 
Divide"  of  Moody,  and  'The  Taming  of  I 
the  Shrew."  "    The  critic  took  a  klndly.l 
view  of  Taylor,  describing  him  as  "un- J 
sophisticated  but  sterling." 

The  London  Dally  Telegraph  of  June  I 
16.  1914.  published  a  note  from  its  Paris  fl 
correspondent  stating  that  the  play  had  I 
been  bought  by  the  actress  Bertha  Bady,  I 
"who  will  bring  It  out  at  the  Gymnaael 
next  season."  The  war  broke  out;  the  | 
play  was  not  produced  at  the  Cymnaael 
In  1911  or  in  1915. 


Repertory  Theatre 
and .  Stock  Company 

Boston  has  under  Mr.  .lewett's  man- 
agement a  repertory  theatre.  Some 
confound  a  theatre  of  this  nsture  withj 

a  stock  company.    Anyone  that  wishes 
to  know  of  what  advantage  a  repertory- 
theatre  is  to  manager,  actor  and  audi- 
ence should  read  the  chapter  entitled 4 
"Tho  Future  of  Repertory"  in  Mr.  John 
Palmer's  instructive  and  fearless  book;*;< 
"The  Future  of  the  Theatre."  Speak-, 
lng  of  the  present  prevailing  system, 
he  says  that  the  best  actors  and  the 
less  competent  are  spoiled  and  artlstl-.'-' 
cally  degraded.     "The  system  of  long 
runi  spoils  the  best  actors,  not  only  by  * 
the  necessarily  fortuitous  system.  Of  itsH 
recruiting,  but  by  the  mere  fact  that  lt(* 
Is  a  system  of  long  runs.   A  young  actor  i 
comes  into  notice.    He  is  cast  for  soma 
part  at  a  West  end  theatre     The  pla« 
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1  rui«rioi"~  What 
>n  tills  players  art?  A< 
•  should  bo  continually 
cmUnualty  changing  hta 
In  hta  power  to  UeoJ 
Jle.  to  fight  against  th«| 
hey  o(  every  artist  to, 


tin-  b  whole  >  ear  the  tones  of  his  \olce 
ami  the  conduct  of  his  person;  to  run 
himself  Into  the  same  mould.  How 
disistrouu.  this  Is  appears  In  the  fearful 
examples  sw  aiming  In  the  English  thea- 
tre today  of  players  once  of  infinite 
promise,  now  little  Letter  than  talk- 
ing compemltiims  of  tricks  and  manner- 
isms trora  which  the  life  has  long  since 
depart  ad — 'walking;  caricatures  of  thelrjj 
dead  selves.  What  a  eontt.Kl  if  pre- 
sented In  the  system  of  repertory!  .  .  .  I 
Parts  will  continually  be  re-allotted.! 
The  members  Of  the  company  will  be 
friends  and  felhjw-craftsmen.  The 
theatre  will  be  their  school  as  well  as 
their  stage.  Every  symptom  of  that 
latal  tendency  to  inelasticity,  to  the 
stereotyping  of  the  art  of  this  man  or 
that,  will  be  watched  and  corrected.  A3\ 
soon  as  A.  shows  the  least  sign  of  being 
able  to  play  Polontus  In  his  sleep  he 
Will  be  put  into  Claudius  or  I^aertes. 
The  greater  the  actor,  the.  more  he 
stands  to  gain  by  the  change.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  repertory  system 
nutans  the  total  abolition  of  the  present 
conception  of  a  company  of  players 
as  a  group  collected  about  an  actor- 
manager  in  roles  decorously  subordinat- 
ed to  his  in  length  and  importance." 
Substitute  -  star"  for  "actor-manager" 
and  the  remarks  have  greater  force. 

Mr.  Palmer,  whose  book  was  pub- 
lished in  London  In  1913.  has  this  to  say- 
about  the  6tock  company:  "An  Inter- 
jection Is  necessary  here  for  the  benefit 
of  reverend  playgoers  who  remember 
the  da,ys  of  the  old  stock  company.  The 
old  stock  company  corresponda.  in  time 
with  the  era  of  the  lowest  degradation  of 
the  English  theatre.-  Believers  in  the  Ion 
run,  and  in  the  continuous  reshuffle  of 
companies  responding  to  the  needs  of 
our  captains  of  theatrical  Industry,  may 
justly  argue  that  their  way  is  at  any 
rate  an  improvement  on  the  way  of 
Crummies  and  Nicholas  Nickleby.  But 
we  cannot  allow  them  to  infer  from  this 
that  their  way  is  better  than  the  reper- 
tory or  stock  company  of  the  future.  It 
is  true  that  the  old  stock  company  had 
a  repertory  of  plays,  that  runs  were 
short,  and  the  bills  frequently  changed. 
But  the  old  stock  company  had  no  true 
resemblance  to  the  new.  The  old  stock 
company  had  got,  in  nlime,  a  repertory 
of  plays;  but  It  had  not  got  a  repertory 
of  parts.  All  the  plays  were  the  same, 
and  all  the  parts  in  the  plays.  The 
actor  who  played  old  men  walked  out 
of  'The  Murder  of  Alice'  into  'The  Blood 
of  the  Innocent.'  It  was  the  same  play 
and  the  same  part  in  the  play. 
M.  or  N.  always  played  the  villain  of 
the  .piece;  and,  immediately  M.  or  N. 
appeared,  the  audience,  as  well  as  he, 
knew  precisely  where  they  were.  There 
was  nothing  wrong  in  the  old  repertory 
system  except  that  there  was  no  reper- 
tory. The  remedy  for  this  state  of 
thlng3  was  the  appearance  of  an  English 
author  who  could  write  plays.  The  de- 
gradation' of  the  English  theatre  of 
Crummies  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  repertory  as  against  the 
merits  of  actor-management.  The  only 
great  periods  of  English  drama  have 
been  periods  of  the  stock  company. 
Burbage's  company  was  a  stock  com- 
pany; the  Globe  in  Southwark  was  a 
I  repertory  theatre.  Betterton's  was  a 
I  stock  company;  the  King's  House  and 
the  Duke's  House  were  repertory 
!  theatres." 


\  an'  .  ,-s,  lie  "  ver  was 
Identified  with  a  NmH 
The  hero  of  "The  Om 
Dutchman,  Sir  Joseph  F 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  i 
men;  Alonzo  the  Brave 
Young*  Oysterman  were 
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of  undefined 


nationality,  but  in  no  case  was  his  role 
ih.it  of  a  Yankee. 

Somewhere  about  1870  I  rememher  a 
performance  at  Institute  Hall  In  Rox- 

bur.v  of  "Snowbound,  or  Too  Late  for 
the  Train."  presented  by  Mr.  Bamabec, 
Geoi  go  M.   Baker,   Wm. '  H.   Lee  and 
Julia    Gaylord,    all    semi- professionals. 
It  would  be  hard  to  equal  their  per- 
formance today.     George  M.  Baker  af- 
terward   became    the    play  publisher. 
Wm.  H.  Lee  went  on  the  stage  shortly 
afterward,  but  did  not  remain  long.  Htf 
was  nt  one  time  one  of  Boston's  police 
commissioners.    Julia  Gaylord  went  to 
1  England  and  was  for  years  the  prima 
.}  donna  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
j  pany. 

The  following  lines  were  l'ead  at  the 
J  service  In.  the  cemetery  at  Portsmouth, 
\\  11.,  on  December  19th: 

HEN  It  Y  CLAY  BAHNABEE. 
1833— 1MT. 
Ha  who  hag  quickened  multitudes  to  mlrtb, 
Who  won  their  frank  applause,  their  hearty 
1  laughter. 
Hae  bade  a  final  \oog  farewell  t<*  earth, 

And  sought  the  pathway  to  the  t'rand  here- 
after. 

He  who  so  quietly  lies  here  today, 

A tniii  tbe  loving  thoughts  expressed  in  flowers, 
I,  Already  in  the  blissful  faraway, 

Has  Joined  the  sharers  of  triumphant  hours, 

'Twas  bis  to  smooth  the  furrowed  brow  of  care, 

By  Joyous  song  or  droll  impersonation. 
He  made  men's  troubles  easier  to  bear, 
atlon. 

Tbe  long,  long  life  employed  in  giving  Joy, 
In  easing  others'  woe,  at  last  is  ended. 

No  grief  can  reach  him  nov,  nor  pain  annoy.  I 
The  ties  once  severed  here  again  are  mended. 

Where  ashes  blend  with  ashes,  dust  with  dust, 
|     Where  shines  the  sun  on  grass  and  tender 
flowers, 

j  We  lay  him  down  to  rest,  In  perfect  trust 

That  nil  is  well  with  him,  this  friend  of  ours. 
;    Brooklinev  QUINCY  KILBY. 


and  upoi  •  •  \\  ,  .  .  'nil  i's  A  filir- 
ricd   exit.   Mini    Wallace  explain*  to  his 

mother  that  she  is  Miss  Clair,  wno  .4 
to  sins'  al  the  ueddins  Mrs  Milo  be- 
comes ouiipus  and  follows  Mls;i  Clair 
to  her  home,  where  she  lives  with  a! 
girl  tjjat  she  calls  her  niece.  Afl  t]\t>' 
plot  iinr«Ycls  it  discloses  the  Tm  (  thai 
the  woman  and  her  niece  arc  the.  wife 
and  child  of  Ihc  minister,  from  whom 
she  had  run  away  to  live  with  Wallace, 
niter  having  lived  happily  together  for 


The  Passing  of 
"Barty"  and  "Barney" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Herald: 

The  month  of  December  saw  the  pass- 
.  ing  of  two  old  Boston  favorites,  W.  H. 
i  Rartholemew  and  H.  C.  Barnabee,  or' 
i  "Barty"  am:  "Barney"  as  they  were 
;  known  to  their  intirnatPS. 
'  ,1  last  saw  Bartholemew  in  Philadel- 
i  phia  during  the  spring  of  1907.  He  had 
(been  an  inmate  of  the  Forrest  Home 
}  there  but  a  short,  time  and  said  that 

he  felt  as  if  an  uncle  had  died  and 
I  left  him  a.  million  dollars,  and  he  was 
I  enjoying  the  benefits  of  his  inheritance. 
He   told    me   now   it    happened  the 

•  Maffltt  and  he  became  pantomlmists. 
I  They  were  both  in  John  Ellsler's  eom- 
j  pany  at  Pittsburg,  he  doing  the  lighter 
|  roles,  while  Maffitt  was  playing  such 
(parts  as  the  King;  In  "Hamlet."  Every 
[  '-yening  a  farce  was.  played  after  the 

principal  drama,  and  in  the.  course  of 
the  season  their  repertoire  of  farces 
was  about  worn'  out.  Bartholomew, 
suggested  to  the  manager  that  they 
should    try    short    pantomimes    for  a 

•  change  He  -rould  do  the  pantaloons 
When  the  manager  raised  the  question 

•  as  to  who  should  be  the  clown,  Barthol- 
omew, nine  to  Hie  manager's  surprise. 
advoi^t<d   offering  Maffitt   the  chance 

■irhent  was  tried  anil  the  part- 
>C  Maffitt  and  Bartholomew 
lasting  many  years, 
range  that  though  Henry  Claj 
was  by  birth,  breeding  and 
ncllnation   a   Yankee   of  thi 
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Notes  About  the  Stage, 
Music  and  Musicians 

"His  Throwbacks,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Gerald  McNamara.  was  pro- 
duced at  Belfast  Dec.  5.  McCart,  a 
shopkeeper  In  an  Irish  country  town,  in- 
terested in  ancient  history,  believes  that 
lie  is  descended  from  King  Cormac. 
Coffey,  a  book  agent,  sells  him  books 
on  the  subject  and  encourages  him. 
Dan  Hart,  a  tramp,  brings*  in  an  old 
urn  filled  with  ashes.  "An  Irish  in- 
scription on  the  urn  which  McCart, 
with  the  aid  of  Shamus  Burns,  inter- 
prets, reads  that  whoever  Inhales  the 
fumes  will  live  for  24  hours  in  the  flesh 
of  his  ancestors  A.  D.,  256  in  the  reign  of 
Cormac.  The  second  act  takes  place 
in  Tara's  Halls  in  the  year  256.  The 
tramp  is  now  King  Cormac,  while  Mc- 
Cart is  a  slave,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
'Anty,  McCart  from  Ballymacart.  At  a 
convention  Chief  Shenacky  (Mr.  Coffey, 
the  book  agent)  discovers  a  love  potion, 
and  with  It  drugs  the  delegates'  wine. 
The  effect  is  electrical,  and  instead  of 
wrangling  all  is  love  and  harmony.  The 
characters  in  this  act  are  the  ancestors 
of  these  appearing  in  the  first  act.  The 
characters  are  now  transported  back  to 
McCart's  shop,  where  preparations  are 
made  fo.r  McCart's  funeral,  but  he  re- 
appears' and  relates  his  experiences; 
during  the  past  24  hours.  Everyone 
thinks  him  mad,  and  more  wrangling 
and  recrimination  take  place.  Then 
Shamus  Burns  remembers  how  the 
Shenacky  brought  about  peace.  So  he 
tries  the  modern  equivalent  to  itlie 
philtre— viz.  the  contents  of  a  bottle  in 
McCart's  shop.  The  effect  is  in- 
stantaneous, and  hEft-mony  is  again  re- 
stored."- 

Mmc.  Pllar-Morin.  well  remembered  as 
the  scapegrace  in  "L'Enfant  Prodigue," 
took  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  "Da 
Cordett,"  .a  play  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, produced  in  Brooklyn,  Dec.  22. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Giegerlch  in 
an  opinion,  dismissing  an  order  for  an 
examination  of  Henry  E.  Dixey  in  sup- 
plementary proceedings,  held  that  an 
actor's  dressing  room  is  not  a  proper 
place  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Julian  Eltinge  has  been  in  Los 
Angeles  for  several  months  making  film 
pictures  for  the  Paramount  repertory. 

Fred  Stone  at  the  end  of  the  season 
will  go  to  California  to  begirt  work  on 
the  first  of  a.  number  of  new  pictures, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Paramount 
and  Jesse  L.  Lasky. 

Mrs.  Christian  Hemmick  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  is  the  author  of  "When  a' 
Woman  Loves."  produced  at  Brooklyn 
N.  Y..  Dec.  17.  'I 

Eleanor  Gates'  new  play.  "Apron 
Strings,"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  Dec  10.  at  Lawrence.  The  Drama- 
tic. Mirror  gives  this  account:  "'Apron 
Strings'  is  Miss  Gates's  own  dramatiza- 
tion of  her  latest  novel  of  the  same 
name,  and  incidents  relative  to  a  home 
in  New  York  whPre  indiscreet  women 
take  their  children  to  be  taken  care  of| 
is  the  base  of  the  plot:  the  details  of 
this  part,  however,  being  most  delicate- 
ly handled  by  the  author.  The  story 
unfolds  the  life  of  Sue  Milo,  who  Is 
held  in  restraint  by  her  mother  from 
the  attentions  t>f  young  men,  the 
mot.h«r  manifesting  a  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy toward  any  man  who  might  come 
between  her  and  her  daughter.  When 
tlie  play  opens  Sue  js  found  in  love  with 
a  minister,  and  Sue  s  brother,  Wallace. 
Is  rehearsing  a  welding  march,  as  he  is 


a  few  years.  She  learns  of  theso  facts 
and  marries  the  minister*  and  to  ease 
the  mind  of  the  child,  who  has  always 

asked  for  her  mother,  that  she  is  her ' 
mother.  Miss  Minnie  Dupree,  former 
star  of  'The  Road -to  Yesterday,'  was 
engaged  for  the  premiere  production,  as 
was  also  Miss  Amelia  Summerville. 
Miss  Dupree  Is  booked  to  open  in  New 
York  ln  a  few  weeks  In  'Apron  Strings' 
with  a  metropolitan  company." 

Shakespeare  and  Beethoven  figure  on 
the  program  at  the  Fulton  Theatre  as 
the  author  and  composer ,  of  the  new 
Hltchcock-Goetz  revue,  "Words  and 
Music."  Such  efforts  at  honesty  are  to 
bo  commended.  De  Maupassant,  O. 
Henry,  Verdi,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin  and 
others  have  long  been  contributors  to 
the  New  York  stage  with  no  credit  as- 
signed them  on  the  program.  Only  a 
season  or  two  ago  a  De  Maupassant 
story  found  its  way  to  the  dramatic 
stage  uncredlted  t>y  the  adapter  wife,  in 
the  case,  proudly  announced  himself  as 
the  author.— Dramatic  Mirror. 
Baltimore    Ohio  of  loads  via  Rutherfor 

The  American  government  has  ruled 
that '  German  plays  copyrighted  under 
the  international  treaty  no  longer  are 
protected  by  that  act. 

Pauline  Frederick  will  be  the  heroine 
ln  a  film  version  of  Sardou's  "La 
Tosca." 

J.  C.  Brell,  who  composed  the  music 
for  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  and  "In- 
tolerance," Is  now  the  musical  director 
for  Roshanara's  tour. 

Victor  Herbert  will  conduct  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  Orchestra  this  month 
in  place  of  Ernest  Kunwald,  put  out  as 
an  enemy  alien. 


Pari!  Sees 
]  Several  Plays  Revived 

♦The  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre  in  Paris 
opened  with  a  revival  of  Balzac's  "Vau- 
trin."  This  play  produced  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  March  14,  1840,  with  Lemaitre 
ar,  the  convict,  was  frobldden  the  next 
day  by  the  censor.  Gautier  wrote  a 
brilliant  page,  saying  that  the  piece  was 
no  mere  immoral  than  the  Gazette  des 
Tribunauax.  He  also  said  that  the 
play's  great  fault  was  a  lack  of  reality; 
that  Lemaitre  as  Vautrln  was  "pro- 
digious, dazzing  beyond  all  praise."  The 
present  performance  was  voted  in  Paris 
rather  dull. 

Max  Dearly  revived  "Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter"'  at  the  Varietes,  Paris,  and  the 
Theatre  Rejane  revived  "Within  the 
Law." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Dra- 
matic Mirror  speaks  of  Gemier's  per- 
formances of  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice," "interesting'  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  but  from  which  Shakespeare 
would  never  venture  to  claim  royalties." 
The  same  corrrespondent  writes:  "The 
;  first  new  play  given  this  season  at  the 
Comedie-Francaise   was    'D'un   Jrfur  a 

il' Autre,'  by  M.  Francis  de  Croisset.  It 
is  an  amiable  but  rather  slight  comedy, 
which  depends  more  upon  clever  lines 
than  upon  its  theme  for  success.  We 
can  understand  the  young  officer  who 
'■pretends  to  be  in  an  easy  place  behind 
the  lines,  to  spare  his  mother,  who  has 
heart  disease,  from  anxiety,  but  it  was 
asking  us  a  good  deal  to  believe  that  no 
one  in  the  countryside  knew  his  secret, 
even  the  woman  he  loved.  He  is  very 
properly  disgusted  at  her  disdain,  and 
when  she  discovers  that  he  is  really  a 
hero  and  offers  him  her  lips,  he  retreats 
in  disorder.  However,  like  the  man  in 
the  song,  he  lives  to  fight — and  kiss — 
another  day."  He  says  that  "Mon 
Oeuvre"  at  the  Athenee  showed  Georges 

1  Berr's  bad  taste.  "As  a  societaire  of 
the  Comedie-Francaise  M.  Berr  has  long] 
played  the  leading  roles  of  Moliere's 
classics,  he  has  been  for  some  years 
an  able  professor  of  the  Conservatoire! 
and  has  written  some  capital  farces, 
but  his  new  play  in  collaboration  with 

•  M.  Verneuil  is  based  upon  an  evil  that 
has  grown  from  the  war.  I  suppose! 
there  are  some  persons  to  whom  everyf 
calamity  can  h,e  a  matter  of  jest.  Thus 

■  nvc  are  invited  to  greet  with  hilarity  the] 
..  i  trials  of  Madame  Marechal,  who  haa 
'started  a  society  to  console  the  soldiers] 
Jjflwho  upon  their  return  from  the  front) 
■yfind  they  have  been  supplanted  in  their] 
•ti  wives'  affections.    Having  reconciled  one 

■  couple  she  finds  herself  confronted  by 
^  the  lover,  who  demands  that  she  herself 
I  should  be  the  compensation  for  his  loss,| 
S  or  else  the  aim  of  the  society  falls! 

I  through.  •  •  •  Madame  Marechal 
manages — after  Inevitable  complications 
— to  savo  the  society,  but  not  so  the 
farce.  It  was  withdrawn  after  three 
or  four  performances  and,  is  most  de- 
servedly dead." 

"La  Petite  Reine"  at  the  Gymnase. 
Paris,  Is  Vachell's  "Quinney's"  trans- 
lated by  a  Belgian. 


*B0— the     inventlonnl  love  duel.  A  Young 
fortune  -hunter  'syndicates'  himself  with 
some  voting  friends  in  the  hope  of  win? 
lung  an  heiress.  Pamela  Durham.  Pa. 
roclas    Irish   cmifldanlp.  Kitty  O'Mallev. 
Introduces  her  as  Pamela  Somerset.  The 
fortune-hunter  falls  in  love  with  her  un-1 
der  a  wrong  impression.  Then  she  hears 
of  the  'syndicate, 'and  renounces  him  un 
demn  equally  wrong  impression.  So  w 
sret  (he  regulation  Lily-Elsie  situation  o 
passionate  recusance."    The   pa11  Mai 
Gazette  eulogized  Lily  Elsie.    ••  'Bettd 
than 


ever,  I.ily,'  cried  a  feminine  voloi 
In  the  gallery  when  Miss  Klsic  came  out 
to  mak 
Pi 

h 


a  speech.  Miss  Rlsic.  denied  lh 
>I(|asing  Impeachment  on  the  score  o 
i.avlng  been  'very  nervous. "  This  shows, 
at  any  rate,  that  she  is  an  artist,  noj 
only  with  a  popular  personality,  bu 
with  a  conscience.  The  real  truth  is  thai 
she  Is   ver^  much    improved  Indeed. 

Graceful  and  sympathetic  as  ever,  with 
that  touch  of  aloofness  that  lends  a 
magic  to  both  qualities,  she  takes  a 
shallow  part  with  that  intense  earnest- 
ness which  is  the  secret  of  everything." 
G.  P.  Huntley  took  the  part  of  an  ama- 
teur farmer,  Incidentajly  a  pretended 
courier  floundering  in  linguistic  diffi- 
culties.  i  . 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Kimberley's  "Pride  of  the 
Regiment,"  a  drama  in  seven  scenes, 
produced  at  Wolverhampton,  is  her  25th 
play.    In  this  new  one  the  whole  story  is  I 
told  practically  on  a  country  farm. 

John  Drlnkwater.  poet  and  manager  of 
the  Repertory  Theatre.  Birmingham, 
went  to  France  on  Dec.  23  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Lena  Ashwell  to  give  readings 
for  a  month  to  soldiers.  He  will  read 
English  poetry  from  its  beginnings  to 
the  Georgians.  I 
"Pomponette."  a  musical  play,  book 
by  Stanley  P.  Tucker',  music  by  Richard 
Cleveland,  was'  produced  at  Birming- 
ham (Eng.)  Dec.  3.  The  piece  was 
found  dull  by  The  Stage;  "this  was  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  lack  of  anima- 
tion and  sponaneity  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  performers  •  *  •  Particu- 
larly was  the  performance  deficient  in 
humor." 

An  Ulster  comedy  In  .two  acts,  '  Mag- 
gie   McFadden's    Breach    of>  Promise 


Plays  on 

the  British  Stage 

"Pamela,"  a  new  musical  comedy,  book 
by  Arthur  Wimperis.  music  by  Frederic! 
Norton,  was  produced  at  the  Palace  Dee.f 
'"■    "As  to  the  play  as  a  whole,  it  Is  tit 


Case,"  was  produced  at  Belfast,  Decj 
10.  The  author  of  the  broad  farce  ft 
D.  McLoughlin. 

"Industry,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  b: 
Rutherford    Mayne,    author    of  "Th 
Drone,"  was  produced  at  Belfast,  Dec 
■  6.    An  American,   intoxicated,  havin 
mistaken  his  station,  falls  into  a  sleepi, 
village.    He  announces  his  purpose  oi  <• 
starting  an  industry.     The  villagers  disj  • 
like  his  noise  and  hustling.    Lon  Loftusi 
hard-up,  sells  a  part  of  his  demense  tcf 
the  American.    His  wife,  angry,  scheme! 
to  circumvent  the  American.    She  findt 
out  that  instead  of  demesne  he  ha  ,ij 
j  bought     an  old  field  at  a  high  pricj 
I  The  leader,  however,  will  not  listen  t( 
her;  he  accuses  her  of  using  the  men  fo 
her  own  ends.    The  works  are  destroyei  ; 
I  The  American  escapes,  but  the  work) 
I  are  insured  and  with  the  insurance  moit 
i  ey  he  will  go  to  the  town  he  had  irt 
!  tended  to  visit  three  years  before. 
|     "The  Lost  Legacy,"   a  play  in  om-  ^ 
I  act  of  Welsh  domestic  life  produced  al 
'  Liverpool,  is  by  a  clergyman,  the  Rev! 
W.  F.  Phillips.   It  was  "received  goodi 
naturedly"  by  the1  audience.    "There  waa 
an  amiable  call  for  the  reverent  author;  ,y 
who  delivered  himself  of  an "  unusually  , 
long  speech,  not  altogether  germane  td 
the  subject  of  the  play." 

"The  Skipper's  Submarine,"  a  comedyi  . 
ln  two  acts  by  Charles  K.  Ayre  (Belfast.!  { 
Dec.  6).    Skipper  Rooney  accidentallyl*. 
sinks  a  submarine,   which,   flying  the  !j 
Union  Jack,  is  nevertheless  German.  He  h  i 
Is  a  hero,  but  he  will  not  give  his  daugh-  f- 
ter  to  WUlie  Benn.  A  German,  the  captain  j" 
of  the  submarine,  holds  a  revolver  at  - 
Rooney's  head.    Benn  enters,  and  hold-  k* 
lng  the  German  at  bay,  gets  a  written 
agreement  from  the  skipper  that  he  will  1 
give  him  his  daughter  and  £100.    The  I 
German  is  only  a  local  shop-keeper  dis-  I 
guised. 

"A  Breath  of  Fresh  Air"  by  J.  Hast- 
ings   Turner,    was    produced    at  the 
Princess  Christian's  charity  matinee,  at  I?: 
the  Palace,  London,  Dec.  7.    "This  little  K 
piece  has  more  dialogue  than   move- 1* 
j  ment  to  it,  and  the  dialogue  is  not  Par-W 
|  ticularly  sparkling."    Charles  Hautreyffl 
took  the  leading  part.   "Mrs.  Brintan.  aK 
]  member  of  the  executive  committee  of H 
]  the  matinee,   played  the  part  of  ZoeH 
I  Lane  and  the  only  comment  that  needy 
be  made  on  her  performance  is  that  itB 
would  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  W. 
the  piece  if  she  had  confined  her  activ-r 
ities  to  the  executive  committee."  AW 
ballet  "Frorf!  Dusk  to  Dawn"  by  Mrs.  ■ 
Christopher  Lowther  had  "clever  music  1 
Ion  the  ultra-modern  side"  by  Arnold! 
Bax.    "The  actionvcortcerns  the  doings! 
of  some  Dresden-lilCe  figures  that  on  a| 
summer  night,  moved  by  the  wind,  lose! 
their  immobility  and  engage  in  love- 1 
making,   which   appears   to  have  dis- 1 
astrous  'consequences  for  the  Chelsea  I 
Figure,  who  is  stricken  down,  by  the! 
Wind    for    paying    attentions    to  th«| 
Dancer,  at  the  expense  of  the  .  Clown. 

"Auld  Robin  uray,"  a  play  in  one  act,  I 
by  Arthur  Shirley,  produced  at  Glasgow  i 
Nov.  30,  follows  strictly  at  first  the  old  i 
ballad.  At  the  end  Jamie  returns  and 
begs  Mary  Gray  to  go  away  with  him. 
She  will  not  leave  her  old  husband,  who  i 
overhears  them.  He  is  brought  in  from  j 
the  cliffs,  suffering  from  a  cut  on  the  I 
head.  Robin,  dying,  makes  Jamie  prom- J 
ise  to  be  as  good  a  husband  to  Mary  ni; 
She  has  been  wife  to  him. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

Joscha  Helfetz,  violinist,  played  In 
Boston  for  th,e  first  time  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  Jindre 
Benoist  was  the  pianist.  The  hall  was 
crowded.  The  enthusiasm  aroused  by 
the  violinist's  performance  was  as  re- 
markable as  the  performance  itself;  yet 
it  was  only  a  Just  tribute  to  genius. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Handel. 
Sonata  No.  17,  D  major;  Wlenawskl, 
Concerto  in  D  minor;  Bach,  Cliaconne; 
Chopin- WllhelmJ,  Nocturne;  Beethoven- 
Auer,  Chorus  of  Dervishes  and  Turkish 
maroh  from  "The  Ruina  of  .  Athens"; 
Paganini-Aucr,  Caprice,  No.  24. 

There  are  fiddlers  and  there  are  vio- 
linists.  The.flddlers  are  sometimes  sur- 
prising   fellows    whose  pyrotechnlcal 
feats  set  the  crowd  a-gaping  with  won- 
derment.   Ti.ere  are  violinists,  as  Wle- 
niawskl  and  Sarasate  In  the  past,  as  | 
Yaaye  and  Thlbaud  now  living,  who 
might  more  Justly  be  called  creators.  I 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  saying  that  Busoni  j 
can  do  on  the  piano  whatever  he  can  > 
conceive,  asks,  what  can  he  conceive?1 
He  then  describes  Ysoye  playing  the  | 
'  Kroutzor"  sonata.    "In  thnt  instant,  a 
beauty  which   had   n<  ver  been  In  the 
world  came  into  the  world;  a  new  thing 
was  created,  lived,  died,  having  revealed 
Itself  to  all  those  who  were  capable  of 
receiving  it.    That  thing  was  neither 
Beethoven  nor  Ysaye;  It  waa  made  out 
Bf  their  meeting;  it  was  music,  not  ab- 
Itraet,   but  embodied   In   sound.   .    .  . 
And  Ysaye  seems  to  me  the  type  of  the  ' 
n£!h  i  n°'   oec*UBe  n"  '»  faultless  In 
technic,  but  because  ho  begin*  to  create  I 
bla  art  at  the  point  where  faultless' 
technic  leaves  off."  I 
The  technic  of  Mr.  Helfotz  In  astound-  1 
Ing,  but  no  one  thinks  of  it  at  the  ex- 1 
gense  o(  his  tone  and  his  Interpretation. 
His  tone  Is  singularly  appealing,  full, 
rich.  pure.    Ills  intonation  Is  fault:. -ss 
»ven   in   the  accomplishment   of  halr- 
"ftlslng  tanks.   All  difficulties  are  sur- 
mounted with  gracious. ease,  without  the 
High  test  approach  to  vainglorious  dls- 

,  T  polfle  of  tnl3  >'oulh.  the  phval- 
sal  and  mental  poise,  adds  to  the  enjoy- 
nent  and  the  wonderment  of  the  hearer, 
i  ri-'u  *  •voutn~for  he  haa  Juat  enilcd 
lis  Jith  year— who,  surely  conscious  of 
lis  great  ability,,  accustomed  to  wildly 
inthuaiaatie  audiences,  preserves  his  dig- 
Utj'.  and  does  not  stoop  for  a  moment 
o  win  applause  by  a  fantastical  ap- 
learaiice.  bodily  agitation,  or  any  low- 
iring  of  his  high  artistic  standard.  The 
riumpli  over  difficulties  that  some  of 
lis  co-mates  would  project  as  the  feat- 
iro  of  a  performance  Is  with  him  only  a 
laaslug.  expected,  inevitable  incident  in 

Young  violinists  have  visited  us  and 
iron  applause  by  their  surprising  me- 
ihanlcal  proficiency.  When  they1 have 
llsappointed  by  crudeness  of  interpreta- 
lon.  by  unmusical  phrasing,  by  rank 
lentlmentallsm.  their  failings  have  been 
ixcused  on  the  ground  that  the  visitors 
veve  naturally  Immature.  Too  many  of 
hc:n  have  been  only  the  comet  of  a 

The  maturity  of  Mr.  Helfetz  as  a 
'iollnlst  Is  as  remarkable  as  are  the 
Incomparable  beauty  of  his  tone,  wheth- 
er a  passage  calls  for  fortissimo-  or 
Juanlsslmo  treatment,  and  his  techni- 
cal equipment.  Witness  the  classic 
nobility  of  his  performance  of  Handel's 
Sonata,  a  nobility  that  has  breadth  and 
warmth.  Witness  trre  simplicity,  the 
tenderness  of  his  Romance  in  Wlenlaw- 
skl's  Concerto,  a  song  too  often  debased 
fc'  the  desire  to  be  emotional  at  any 
.cost,  the  desire  that  lands  the  player 
Into  lush  senllmentallsm.  Witness  his 
treatment  of  Bach's  Chuconne,  the  In- 
finite expressive  variety,   so  that  each 


rin  the  p.. 
lions  and  those  that  followed.  Miv  Hel- 
fetz answered  fully  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  Arthur  Symons.  He  con- 
ceived that  which  was  pure,  sturdy,  no- 
ble, emotional,  also  that  which  was  only 
amusing  in  its  capriciousness,  In  the 
grand  manner.  The  hearer  was  aware 
that  the  more  important  music  was 
a  delight  to  xhe  ear  and  a  quickner  of 
the  mind  and  soul.  The,  name  of  the 
composer,  i  he  personality  of  the  vio- 
linist, modest  and,  attractive  as  it  .was. 
were  matters  of  indifference  while  the 
music  was  sounding.  ^Wgf, 

After  the  Nocturne,  which  was  played 
with  adorable  simplicity  of  expression. 
Mr.  Helfetz  with  his  bow  and  left  hand 
worked  miracles,  but  as  one  not  o'er- 
masterc-d  or  unduly  aware  of  his  ex- 
traordinary, demoniacal  gift. 


The  Elevated 

Why  Is  it  that  this  Universal  Hub, 

Tills  modern  Athens, 
.  Will  not  comprehend 
,  The  symptoms  of  tis  hardening  arteries, 

I'romlaim  tbo  same  disease 

That  sapped  flic  nation's  strength, 

And  cure  tt  with  like  remedy. 

Instead  of  sitting  like  Athena's  owl 

Puffed  up  with  wisdom, 

Blind  of  eyes! 

True  is  it  that  no  trolley  and  third  rail 

Crept  serpentina 
To  .the  Acropolis 

With  transfer  station  at  the  Pnyx 
For  shrines  of  lower  altitude: 
But  While  Athena's  city  girdled  close 
One  mount, 

Yoor  own  encircles  three. 
Each  to  be  served. 
Or  bo  cut  off. 

And  clogged  of  Its  community.  ' 

What  would  the  Heights  of  Doicbestcr, 

Where  our  forefather's  cannon 

Frowned 

In  former  days, 

Be  like  today 

Without  their  Dudley  street: 

What  of  that  bill,  whore  inonuBsaast 

Look*  down  upon  tbe  ships, 
.  Prows  pointing  to  tho  sea. 

On  leash  perchance 

For  still  another  Salainls! 

What  of  that  hill 

The  mariner  first  sees. 

With  watchful  temple 

To  tbe  storms  and  gales 

Crowning  Its  top 

To  warn  of  their  descent: 

What  of  the  lowlands, 
.  Reclaimed  from  marsh  and  srad. 

If  left  wltb  ehb  and  flow 

Of  human  tide 

Damned  up! 

Tbe  pilgrims  of  today 
Keek  not  their  shrines 
On  foot. 

So  let  some  one  rlear-»Uloued, 
BriTo  practitioner 
!i.  called.- 

T<>  elear  tho  Channels  of  the  city's  flow 

With  purge  of  public  geld; 

That  the  swift  current  of  all  life 

Sweep*  through  again 

And  aiiTe  tile  Bickering  spark 

Before  It  dies. 

— Richard  D.  Wars. 

Amherst,  X.  H. 


I 


ones)  of  fancy  tobacco  'packages  and 
peculiar  pipes,  and  spend  my  quiet 
evenings  in  sampling  them.  At  present 
I  am  smoking  a  brand  which  appears  to 
be  composed  of  cigar  sweepings,  very 
tastefully  put  up  in  a  tin  box.  and  with 
a  "tasty"  flavor,  costing  three  cents  a 
can.        Yours  for  conservation. 

EARLE  E.  RISER. 
The  Barred  Zone,  Cambridge. 


lawyers  order  a  din  no 
prise  to  their  husband 
office  and  finding  then 
with  Miss  Pennywlse, 
woman  with  a  How  of 


r  there  as  a  pur-  j 
S,  but  visiting  the 
l  .on  joyous  terms ; 
the  breezy  young 
slang  that  would  , 


Harbord  and  Herbert 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  pronunciation  "Harbed"  for  Her- 
bert, of  which  your  correspondent 
"Shawshin"  speaks,  would  seem  to  go  t 
further  back  than  the  ISth  century 
diary  to  which  he  refers,  for  the  en- 
gaging Mr.  Pepys,  on  Feb.  25.  1665-66, 
writes  Sir  Charles  Herbert  for  Sir 
Charles  Harbord  This  gentleman  was 
one  of  the  noble  band  of  Eigltsh  heroes 
of  ll.e  seas  wbose  deeds  as  recorded  on  j 
his  monument  in  Westminister  Abbey, 
still  lire  the  blood.  Hera  is  the  inscrip- 
tion as  given  in  the  Everyman  edition 
of  the  immortal  diary: 

Sir  Charles  Harbord,  Kt.,  third  son 
of  Sir  Charles  Harbord,  Knight,  Sur- 
veyor-General, and  First  Lieutenant  of 
the  Royall  James,  under  the  most  noble 
and  illustrious  Captaine,  Edward,  Earle 
of  Sandwich,  Vice-Admirall  of  England, 
which,  after  a  terrible  fight,  maintained 
to  admiration  against  a  squadron  of 
the  Holland  fleet,  above  six  hours,  neere 
the  Suffolk  cpast,  having  put  off  two 
fire-ships,  at  last  being  utterly  disabled, 
and  few  of  her  men  remaining  unhurt, 
was  by  a  third,  unfortunately  set  on 
Are.  But  he  (though  he  swome  well) 
neglected  to  save  himselfc,  as  some  did. 
and  out  of  perfect  love  to  that  worthy 
Lord,  whom,  for  many  years,  he  had 
constantly  accompanyed  In  all  his  hon- 
ourable employment8.  and  in  all  the  en-  I 
gagements  of  the  former  warre,  dyed 
with  him,  at  the  age  of  XXXII.,  much 
bewailed  by  his  father,  whom  he  never 
offended,  and,  much  beloved  by  all  for 
la  knowne  piety,  vertue,  loyalty,  fortl- 


ude  and  fidelity. 
Winchester. 


J 


MIRIAM  LOWELL. 
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Clean  Fun  and  Brisk  Dia- 
logue Feature  "What's' 
Your  Husband  Doing?" 


-Politics" 
As  the  World  Wags: 
I  In  London  Notes  and  Queries  the  Ox- 
ford English!  dictionary  is  usually  re* 
ferred  to  by  the  Initials  "N.  E.  D."— 
that  is,  New  English  Dictionary,  thw 
title  by  which  It  was  known  until  the 
word  Oxford  became  attached  to  it. 
The  lata  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat  was  fond 
of  oxpandlng,the  Initials  Into  "Neglected 
English  Dictionary."  meaning  O  at  cor- 
respondents too  often  failed  to  consult 
Its  pages.  In  today's  Herald  and  Jour- 
nal J.  S.  H.  says:  "An  Englishman  docs 
not  'go  Into  politics'  when  he  becomes  a 
candidate  for,  or  a  member  of.  one  or 
more  of  the  numerous  governing  bodies 
for  which  he  Is  eligible."  Had  your 
correspondent  consulted  the  Oxford  Kng- 
liah  Dictionary  he  would  huv  found 
this  definition  among  others:  "Political 
affairs  or  misinesa;  political  life."  with 
extracts  ranging  from  1693  to  1891-  The 
extract  dated  1891  (from  the  Law  Times) 
fjads  as  follows:  "Sugdcn  .  .  .  re-entered 
politics,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." A.  M. 
Boston,  Jan.  3 
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y  to  add  that  all  inechanl- 
.1  appeared  as  thouzh  they 


Smoke  Rings 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  seeker  after  useless  knowledge, 
I  am  advised  to  ask  you  what  becomes 
of  all  tho  cigars  In  the  gorgeously  deco- 
rated boxes  with  unpronounceable 
names  which  are  displayed  in  all  drug 
stores  and  in  many  tobacco  shops.  I 
understand  that  they  are  made  in  Phila- 
delphia or  thereabouts,  or  in  a  piaca 
called  K\riy  West.  I  have  seldom  seen 
anyone  buying  them,  and.  so  far  aa  my 
observation  goes,  the  "man  in  tha 
street"  almost  invariably  purchases  ono 
of  the  many  domestic  brands  whoso 
names  are  as  household  words  to  the 
average  New  Englander. 

There  are  many  mysteries  Jn  the  to-  i 
bacco  trade,  and  Its  inconsistencies  art  a. 
numberless.    A  certain  mixture  )s  ad-  B 
vertised  from  ocean  to  ocean,  but  I  hava 
never  seen  any  one  smoking  it.  and  havet 
never  attempted  It  but  once  myself.  On  I 
the  other  hand,  another  brand,  whose 
name  never  appears  in  print,  still  holds 
Its  own  after  60  years  of  service,  and  ia 
smoked  everywhere.    Half  the  working- 
men  in  Boston  apparently  smoke  a  plug 
cut  that  is  never  advertised,  and  Is  sel-  J 
Idom   seen   in  an   aristocratic  "smoka 
■  shop."  but  is  evidently  a  money-maker. 

And  what  a  bewildering  vuriety  of  E 
d  brands  there  are!  For  me  the  windows  j, 
I  of  a  well   filled  West  end  cigar  store  B 
'j  have  an  unfailing  fascination.     I  have 
I  often  thought  that  were  I  a  retired  bar- 
I  tender,  or  one  of  our  wealthy  plumbera, 
4  l  would  devote  my  days  to  making  a 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

S HUBERT  THEATRE:  First 
fonnance  In  Boston  of  "What's 
I  Husband  Doing?"—  a  farce  in 
I  sets  by  George  V.   Hobart;  produced 
by  Hobart-Jordan,  Inc. 

Sylvia  Penny  wl»e-.  Clara  Mack  in  jj 

Murine  Mitchell  Carol  LlOyd 

ll.-lcrt  Wltl^'in«T    Uretchen  Vates 

<*wedi!ol».n  rbU'too  Charlotte  Itc* 

Robert  Ridley  Walter  Lewis  1 

John  Wl.tsn«t  Hide  Hamilton 

Obnrlry  IMdsron  Jed  Prouty  U 

B«.atri.-e  Ridley  Jane  Cooper 

Tyros  Trotmau  Joseph  I'onyers  < 

Mm  Peter  Craig  . 

Keaaan  Ou«  Hee^e,  jr. 

William  Hyson  :  ..lisvld  Adl»r 

Rill  Rnhert  Kltrhl-'  / 

l*mil  (irabam  Georxo  Vltlau  - 

The  subject  of  this  amusing  farce  is  : 
not  new.    It  recalls  that  of  Boucicault'j  |f 
"Forbidden  Fruit."  which' the  Ingenious, 
if  not  always  Ingenuous,  dramatist  took  | 
from  "His  First  Peccadillo,"  or  from  "Lo  • 
(premier   Coup    de    Ofnif,"  restaurant 
sceno  and  muc  li  of  the  dialogue.  In 
"Forbidden.  Fruit"  we  have  two  profes- 
sional friends,  Mr.  Serjeant  Btister  and  ; 
Mr.  Cato   L)ov»,  deceiving  their  wives  I 
and  punished  by  a.  series  of  embarrass- 
ments in  which  they  were  naturally  In-  I 
volved.  || 
-The  subject  has  also  been  treated  by  I 
s%veral    French    dramatists,    but  they 
have  worked  in  true  Paluls-Royal  style.  J 
The  two  Parisian  husbands  ate  seldom. 
If  ever,  the  innocent  victims  of  circum-  ! 
stances.    There  Is  ..onstant  skating  on 
thin  Ice:  or  the  treatment  is  broadly  j 
Gallic,  for  which  sonic  would  substitute 
the  word  "Indecent." 

Mr.  Ilnbnrt  had  the  happy  Idea  of  giv- 
ing to  his  two  lawyers  a  lucrative  di- 
vorce business.    Their  wives  are  jealous 
I  of  the  co-respondents,  tor  they  bellev.. 
that  these  women  must  necessarily  be 
beguiling.    Reductive  .  creatures,    whom  , 
j|not  even  a  cautious  lawyer  could  reals'  | 
Their  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  . 
appearance  of  a  flashy  young  woman, 
.Mlsa  Pendcrgast,  in  the  office,  although 
she  only  wishes  a  contract  that  la  tar 
from    being    matrimonial    drawn  up. 
The  chatter  of  the  stenographer.  Who 
uses,  a  violent  perfume,   also  alarms 
them.   Surely  it  is  a  co-respondent  that 
thus  leaves  her  odorous  character  be-  . 
hind  her.  , 

Then  there  is  young  Mr.  Ridley,  who 
has  put  money  into  a  roadhouse  which 
has  gained  an  evil-name.    Absinthe  Is 
an  ingredient  of  n  drink  then-,  although  : 
the  serving  of  absinthe  Is  against  the  ; 
law.     This  drln l<.  a  specialty  of  the  I 
house,  la  good  lor  a  year  in  tho  penl-  | 
tentiary.  as  one  of  the  lawyers  later  | 
remarks,   even   if  there  wero  no   law  j 
Lagainst  Its  mixture.  Mr.  Ridley  wishes 
m.0  withdraw  his  money.    His  frequent  i 
msits  to  tbo  Honeysuckle  Inn  for  this  I 
fpurpoae  arouses  hla  wife's  jeulou8y.  She 
tegs  her  old  friend  Wldgast  to  accom- 
ipatiy  heap  to  tho  Inn  that  she  may  know  | 
lilu.  txuth.    Meanwhile  the  wives  of  the] 


excite  the  envy  of  Mr.  George  Ade.  they  I 
go  to  the  inn  alone  in  the  hope,  or  fear,] 
of  detecting  their  husbands,  not  in  "fra- 1 
grant  delight,"  as  an  office  boy  once 
understood  the  Latin  phrase,  but  at 
least.  In  the  company  of  serpentine  co- 
res pondenta. 

And  so  tho  Honeysuckle  Inn  becomes 
an  inn  of  strange  meeting.  There  is  I 
dancing  there  to  the  music  of  a  JazSs  | 
band.     Little  Mrs.  Ridley  having  Im- 
bibed the  specialty  of  the  house,  now  I 
frivolous,    now    sentimental,    at  last 
falls  asleep  and  rests  alternately  oh  a  I 
shoulder  of  each  lawyer.    There  are 
many  laughable  complications.    At  last 
all  are  arrested  for  having  drank  ab- 
sinthe. 

In  the  last  act  the  lawyers  and  Mrs.  | 
Ridley  a.re  freed  by  a  justice  impatient  I 
for  his  golf  and  moved  by  Mrs.  Ridley's 
beauty.  The  lawyer,  Wldgast,  takes  i 
his  place  and  tries  the  other  prisoners. 
Thus  Jealousy,  the  lowest  meanest, 
most  contemptible,  most  futile  of  the 
passions,  is  derided. 

The  complications  are  cleverly  con- 
trived and  worked  out;  the  dialogue  is 
brisk  and  bright;  only  art  the  beginning 
of  the  third  act  does  the  action  drag 
for  a  time,  with  the  lawyers  and  Mrs. 
Ridley  behind  the  bars.  It  may  be  also 
said  that  the  fun  is  clean.  We  do  not 
say  "wholesome,"  for  many  stupid  plays 
arc  heralded  with  this  adjective. 

Messrs.   Hamilton  and   Prouty  were 
funny,  playing  as  if  they  themselves  en- 
joyed the  sport.   Mi.- s  Cooper  acted  the 
scene  In  which  she  was  "overcome"  in  a 
delicious  and  delicate  manner.  Her  per- 
formance of  the  young  wife  was  excel- 
j  lent  throughout.    Excellent,   too,  was 
iMiss  Mackin's  portrayal  of  Miss  Penny- 
( wise.  Mr.  Conyers  as  chief  of  police  did 
not  over-act  the  petty   official.  The 
others  were  adequate  in  their  respective 
roles.    The  restaurant  scene,  with  the 
two-story  stage,  was  attractively  set. 
A  young  man,  whose  name  was  not  on 
the  bill,  danced  an  exceedingly  acrobat 
dance,  and  was  later  joined  by  a  young 
woman  In  vig^oua  sJLeDS. 


"Satyros"  of  Wollastoli  writes  to  US 
about  an  instance  or. food  conservation 
In  the  18th  century.  He  quotes  Boswell's 
account  of  Dr.  Johnson  pocketing  orange 
peels  at  the  club  after  he  had  scraped 
them  neatly,  and  then  refusing  to  tell 
what  he  did  with  them  after  he  had 
dried  them.  "Satyros"  says:  "There 
seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  orange  peels.  Fanny  Bur- 
ney  fails  to  enlighten  us  concerning  this 
cui  ions  custom.  Indeed,  it  la  a  great 
pity  that  no  account  is  left  of  their  use, 
tor"  it  would  certainly  be  of  value  to  the 
housewives  of  the  present  century.  Al- 
though our  personal  culinary  experience 
is  decidedly  limited,  we  find  on  Inquiry 
that  there  Is  no  practical  use  now  known 
to  which  a  large  number  of  orange  peels 
may  be  put.  We  arc  told  that  they  may- 
be candled,  or  used  to  flavor  cakes  and 
such,  or  dried  and  used  as  perfume;  but 
neither  of  these  cases  strikes  us  as  the 
one  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  would  put  his 
parings.  If  a  wider-read  individual  than 
we  can  inforrfl  us  what  the  Doctor  did 
with  his  orange  peels  we  shall  be  grerftly. 
indebted  to  him."  , 

Boswcll  himself  gives  an  answer:  "It 
is  suggested  to  me  by  an  anonymous 
annotator  on  my  work  that  the.  reason 
why  Dr.  Johnson  collected  the  peels  of 
squeezed  oranges  may  be  found  in  the 
58th  (368th)  letter  In  Mrs.  Piozzl's  'Col- 
lection, where  it  appears  that  he  rec- 
ommended 'dried  orange  peel,  finely  pow- 
dered." as  a  medicine." 

Johnson  about  17f,3  recommended  to 
Miss  Boothby  as  a  remedy  for  indiges- 
tion dried  orange  peel  finely  powdered, 
taken  In  n  glass  of  hot  red  port.  "I 
would  not."  he  adds.  "ha\e  you  offer  it 
to  the  Doctor  as  my  medicine.  Physi- 
cians do  not  love  intruders.'' 

In  17S3  I3osw*ll  made  the  following 
record  of  conversation: 

liOSYVLLI,— Do  you  know,  sir,  I  have 
discovered  a  manufacture  to  a  great  extent 
of  Mhat  yen  niiiy  piddle  at— scruplnj  I 
dryfnir  the  prel  of  oranges.  At  a  place  In 
Ne\vir»tc  street,  there  13  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity prepared,  which  tlicy  sell  to  .the  dis- 
tillers. 

JOHNSON" — Sir,  T  believe  thoy  maka  a 
higher  thing  out  of  them  than  a  spirit; 
they,  make  what  i;  called  orange-butter, 
tho  oil  of  tbe  cringe  Inspissated,  vvhicst 
iliey  mix  perhaps  vlfh  common  pomatum, 
and  make  tt  frig-rant  The  oil  does  not 
flv  off  In  tbo  drying. 

But  orange  peel  was  used  as  a  medi- 
cine long  before  Dr.  Johnson  puffed  and 
snorted.  Consulting  the  writings  -of  tho 
ton  little  known  Ebn  Baithar,  we  find 
i hat  ho  recommends  the  peel  as  "car- 
minative and  anthelmintic,  an  antidote 
to  poisons,  and  removes  spots  from 
clothes." 

W'c  now  quote  from  tho  Justly 
esteemed  Cooley's  "The  Toilet  and  Do- 
mestic Arts":  "Orange-peel  water: 
Aqua  Corticis  Auramii— From  the  thin 
yellow  rind,  o  ounces  (Troy;  L.  Ph.  174<i.) 
Very  agreeable;  but  chiefly  used  to  flavor 
liqueurs." 

We  know  households  in  which  delicious 
marmalade  is  made  from  one  orange 
(peel  and  all),  one  grapefruit  and  one 
lemon,  all  of  large  size.  These  will  fill 
about  a  dozen  jelly  tumblers.  T.itL  man- 
ufacture, however,  la  not  now  to  be  ejW 
couraged.  on  account  of  the  sugo.r  shorty 
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though  escape  In  her 
wus  impossible,  her 
would  In  real  llto  pro 
I  cd  a  Welcome  release 
crudity  of  Taylor  am 
lion  of  marital  iiirht 
coined   by   a  nature 


Nor  would  t'i 
I  his  stern  asset 
«  have  been  wi 
schooled  to 

In  CM'\ 


and  1 
then 


dm  ikht.    I'll  gU« 
'ere  marine  lade  Jn 
j  that  don't  brine  out  a  1 
'e's  absolutely  hopeless.' 


jays  ho  won  t 
s  n  bit  of  a 

I  think  I  can 
hlni  some  of 
the  niornlns. 
w  words. 


mission,  not  Riven  to  Mftelllni 
slons  of  an  lin^eftous  will. 

Tho  piny  was  excellently  otited.  Mis 
Roach,  an  experienced  actress,  i j  1  ■  i  > « ■ 
Norah  with  distinction.  She  smgges' <• 
skilfully  the  iinhnpplnesa  of  the  sup 
pressed  woman  and  she  did  not  over 
net  In  emotional  moments. 


vaudeville,  but  n  real  Chinese  singing  an! 

Irish  ballad  is  rather  a  novelty.  Jt  comes! 
as  a  surprise  In  an  oriental  dancing  and 
sinning  aet  furnished  by Misj  Dong  Pong 
Gue  and  Harry  Haw.    James  ('.  Morton 
assisted  by  Miss  Jlamle  Diamond  and 
comedy,  works  hard  and  pleases  with  al 
line  of  chatter,  tumbling  and  dancing  8 
The    P,»  the- Hearst    Pictorial    shows  B 
J  nele  Sum's   O.   D.   boys  In  training!? 
•somewhere  in  France,"  allied  help  be-£ 
aid,  New  Yea 


Club  Merger 
(As  the  World  Wags: 
[    As  a  tvplcal  member  in  goo.l  stand 
[irLT  of  several   clubs  of  the  came.  I 
cWdorse  the  proposal  to  consolidate  Bos- 
ton clubs  and  to  co-ordinate  their  ac- 
tivities.    The  bases  for  merger  miyht 
well  be  physical  propinquity.  purposes, 
bedroom,   kitchen  and  bar  capacities, 
nequency  of  eleemosynary  lunches,  size 
of  library,  dues  and  whether  purely  so- 
cial or  socially  pure. 

There  would  be  ntar.y  advantages  in 
such  mergers.  The  .'aving  in  table  bells 
would  be  considerable.  Tobacco  saved 
by  omitting  smoke-talks  would  be  sent 
abroad  to  solace  our  boys. 

1  would  suggest  the  following  mergers, 
meinlv  on  the  basis  of  approximate 
ec.uslity  of  social  standing,  but  with 
other  factors  considered: 

(li  Somerset.  Hendricks.  Vivon,  B. 
\  A.  Clover.  Minute  Men:  (2)  Tavern, 
T  nunny,  Twentieth  Century  Uhe  al- 
literation Is  purely  fortuitous),  to  be 
known  as  the  Triple  T,  although  the  re- 
semblance of  this  title  to  Tipple  Three 
3nd  Tipple  Tea  might  be  considered  by 
some  a  disadvantage;  (3)  St.  Botolph,  | 
papyrus.  Watch  and  Ward.  Policemen's 
Relief  Association,  with  Dr.  G.  B.  Ma- 
srath  as  president:  H)  Tennis  and 
Racquet.  Printers,  Harvard  and  Arena 
A.  C. :  (5)  University.  Economic.  Press 
and  W.  C.  T.  U.:  (6)  Union  Boat,  Ar- 
morv  A.  A.,  Russell  and  Odd  Volumes: 
.  7)  Boston  Art.  City.  Timilty  and 
Veteran  Firemen;  tS)  Yale.  Dartmouth 
\liah  Murray  Associates.  K.  of  C. 
daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
•  GEORGE  A.  JOINER. 

Brooklinc. 


tho  quarreling  (-USh«d  to  Italy  n 
with  Mrs.  Marsh  and  the  scenes  mirimlcelobiAtinn  tn  T'hiio.i-i^^         j  , 
I  which  Taylor  was  engaged  In  forcll.3^ort»;  hlladelplila  and  wim 

her  into  submission.  When  t.tmei 
nhf:  was  womanly,  gracious,  s,ympu 
thetlc.  Mr.  Gordon  was  miraculous}} 
transformed.  In  overalls  and  with  u 
henvy  man's  voicp  his  impersonation 
was  well  sustained.  His  manner  p:' 
speaking,  too,  had  undergone  an  ap- 
propriate change.  Miss  Miller's  Oortrtice 
Marsh  was  a  clever  study  of  a  primi- 
tive nature,  well  intentloned  but  sea* 


the  mind.  (Watts  on  the  Mind  la  good, 
j  ono  can't  say  are  good,  because  thla  is 

an  exception  to  the  rule.)  At  all  events 
We  must  keep  In  mind  the  point  that 
Thoreau  was  underfed,  like  some  of 
our  modem  heating  plants,  and  If  ho 
wrote  those  memorable  words  after,  or 
during,  a  "spell"  of  weather  such  a3  we 
hnve  just  experienced  he  may  have 
thought  ho  owned  a  hound,  a  hofse  and 
a  turtle  dove,  or  a  whole  flock  of  them, 
but  It  is  generally  supposed  that  all  he 
possessed  outside  of  his  hut  and  Its 
equipment  was  a  hoe,  an  axe  and  a 
woodpile.  ROBERT  L»  WINKLEY. 
Boston. 


sltlve.  bitter  in  her  hatred  of  a 
perior.  Others  In  the  cast  did 
share  towards  making  an  cffectUc 
forma  nee. 

Next  week  the  play  will  bo 
Rivals." 


The 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE — First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Mother  Carey's 
Chickens,"  a  comedy  drama  In  three 
acts,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggln  and 
Rachel  Crothers;  adapted  from  the  book 
of  the  same  name  by.  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin;  produced  by  John  Cort  and  fea- 
turing Antoinette  Walker.   The  cast: 

"•>.in  I'opham  Wallace  Owcnf/ 

Gilbert  Carey  Lorin  linker) 

Nancy  Carey   .Antoinette  Walker 

Mother  Carey  Adelaide  Keim 

Kathleen  Hvelyn  Eaton 

Peter  ....diaries  Baton 

Cousin  Ann  Chailwick  Marie  I*  Uar 

Julia  Carey  Helen  Kranei? 

Mrs.  Ossian  I'opham  Ursula  Ellsworth 

Lnllle  Joy  Popham  Helen  MarqiM 

Ralph  Thnrston  Robert  Oleekler 

Cyril  Lord  ,  Stuart  Fox 

Tom  Hamilton  Allen  Murnaue 

Henry  Lord,  Ph.  I)  Wilson  Reynolds 

The  story  told  by  the  play  is  simple. 
Mother   Carey,    widowed  and  reduced 
In  circumstances,  but  with  a  comfort- 
able  pension,    purchases    the  "yellow 
house,"  long  since  idle,  in  Beulah.  N.  H.j 
Her   arrival   with   her   "chickens"  is 
looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  neigh- 
bors and  there  are  ominous  forebodings. 
The  drab  house  is  quickly  transformed 
under  the  direction  of  Mother  Carey. 
Nancy,  one  of  the  "chickens,"  Is  led 
by  her  inquisitiveness  to  explore  the 
A  head  is  held  up,  and     ov«n  >n        fireplace  and  to  her  dismay 
e  knitti-ig  women  *•  *  *   count  one.    j    withdraws   a   photograph   and    a  will 
Crash!— and  the 
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Mme.  GalU-Curcl  Is  to  be  respected  for 
hor  determination  not  to  sing  in  New 
York  when  she  Is  tired  and  not  "In  best 
voice."  The  disappointment  of  the  peo- 
ple there  and  in  Boston  will  be  great  If 
she  does  not  come  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company,  but,  fortunately,  there 
are  many  excellent  singers  led  by  Mr. 
Campanlnl.  The  Now  York  critics  will 
mourn  her  absence,  for  they  would  like 
the  opportunity  of  telling  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  Mme.  GaJll-Curcl  is  "no 
«reat  shakes"  after  all.  This  remark- 
able" singer  values  her  voice  and  her  art 
more  than  money— a  rare  choice  among 
singers— for  she  will  suffer  a  substantial 
pecuniary  loss.  Sho  has  been  over- 
worked for  two  seasons. 


A  Tale  of  Two  Critics 

Sarah  Field  Snow  of  Berwyn,  Pa.,  sent 
his  social  parallel  to  the  Public  Ledger 
f  Philadelphia: 

•••  •  •  the  GuHlotine.  In  front  of  it, 
eated  in  chairs  as  in  a  garden  of  public 
iversion,  are  a  number  of  women  busily 
nitting. 

•••  •  •  Crash'. 


knittin 

vet-  faltering  or  pausing  in  their  work, 
(count  two." 

'  Paris,  1791— "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities."— 
i  Charles  Dickens: 

I  *  •  •  the  orchestra.  In  front  of  it 
seated  in  chair.-:  in  a  hall  of  public  diver- 

j  slon  are  a  number  of  wo:n;n  busily  knit- 

I  (jn.*  > 

I   •  '»•■•  Crash!— a  baton  is  held  up.  and 

,  the  knitting  women   «  »  «  purl  one. 

I  *  *  •  Crash:— and  the  knitting  wom- 
en, never  faltering  or  pausing  in  their 

I  work.   *  •  *   purl  two. 

Philadelphia.  1917— A  Tale  of  Two  Crtt 
lea. 

[  COPLEY  THEATRE:  The  Henry 
Fewett  Players  in  "The  Land  of  Prom- 

liae,"  a  play  in  four  acts,  by  W.  Somer- 
set Maugham. 

Kate  Ann  F.emlig 

Mttt  Pringle  Jessamine  Newcombe 

Norah  Marsh  Viola  Koach 

Dorothy  Wlckham  Doric  Sawyer 

*mee  Wlckhem   Cameron  Matthews 

lerr.ent  WyniH  Frederick  Aimerley 

Reglna'd. Hornby  X.  JIoitjv  p'enhen 

'Gertrude  March  Beatrice  Miller 

Edward  Marsh  Leonard  Craske 

Frank  Taylor  Leon  Gordon 

Benjamin  Trotter  Fred  W.  Permnln 

Sidney  Sharp  Xloiiolas  Joy 

Emma  Sharp  Adah  Barton 

Last  evening  the  Jewett  Playc^fadded 
another  interesting  play  to  their  reper- 
"Land  of  Promise." 


deeding,  the  bouse  to  Tom  Hamilton,  a 
'  relative  of  the  former  owner;  thus  she 
•  quickly  realizes  that  tho  title  is  clouded, 
■  and  with  her  brother,  decides  to  with- 
hold the  information  from  her  mother. 
The  latter  had  aided  Julia  Carey,  whose 
father  was  "the  cause  of  the  present 
financial  straits  of  Mother  Carey.  Julia 
Is  jealous*  of  Nancy  and  there  are  con- 
tinual bickerings,  and  the  former  Is 
made  aware  of  the  unearthing  of  the 
will.  The  arrival  of  Tom  Hamilton 
complicates  matters,  for  he,  is  aware 
that  there  is  a  fortune  awaiting  him  to 
be  revealed  in  the  fireplace  oven.  Nancy 
and  her  brother  return  the  will  to  the 
fireplace  in  the  presence  of  Julia  and 
the  latter  withdraws  the  same,  only  to 
be  surprised  by  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  Tom.  Confused,  she  returns  the  pict- 
ure and  drops  the  will.  Tom,  In  turn, 
rich  in  expectancy,  seeks,  tho  treasure 
and  withdraws  the  picture.  Disappoint- 
ed, he  mechanically  picks  up  the  will 
and  tosses  it  into  the  fire.  But  through 
the-  coals  of  fire  heaped  on  her  head  by 
Mother  Carey,  Julia  repents  and  on  the 
return  of  Tom  makes  a  clean  breast  of. 
everything  and  Tom  takes  Nancy. 

Antoinette  Walker  was  a  delight  as 
Nancy.  Her  girlishness  was  free  from 
artificiality  and  she  was  always  the 
girl  on  a  holiday. 

Mother  Carey  was  a  delight  both 
in  speech  and  appearance.  One  ol 
•the  chief  features  of  the  performance 
was  the  Ossian  iVpbam  of  Wallace 
Owen,  and  others  al  the  cast  made  in- 
dividual successes. 


Separation  Allowances 

The  government  department  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  disbursing  separation 
allowances  receives  some  strange  re- 
quests from  correspondents  who  put  in 
a  claim  for  them.  These  are  a  few  ex- 
amples called  from  many:  "I  have  re- 
ceived no  pay  since  my  husband 
has  gone  nowhere."  "We  have  re- 
ceived ycftirs  truly— I  am  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother,,  he  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  this  house  in  answer  to 
yours  truly."  "My  Bill  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  a  spittoon,  will  I  get  any  more 
money  1'*  "I  have  received  no  pay  since 
my  husband"  was  confined  to  a  Consti- 
pation Camp  in  Germany."  "I  am  pay- 
ing attention  to  a  nice  young  man— how 
do  I  go  about  money?"  "In  accordance 
with  instructions  on  ring  paper,  I  have 
given  birth  to  twins  enclosed  in  en- 
velope."—London  Daily  Chronicle. 


English  Slackers 

Alfred  Lester  is  singing  'The  Consci- 
entious Objector's  Lament"  In  a  London! 

i  revue.  The  chorus  Is  as  follows: 
Call  out  tho  Army  and  the  Navy, 
Call  out  the  rank  and  file, 

I  Call  out  tho  brave  old  Territorials, 
They'll  face  the  danger  with  a  smile.  I 

IVVher'e  are  the  boys  of  the  old  brigade 

[who  made  old  England  free? 
Call  out  mv  mother,  my  sister,  and  my 
brother, 

But  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  send  me. 
:    Some  one  In  the  audience  might  ory 
[out:  "Why  don't  you  go  yourself,  you 

old  blowhardt" 


>lre,  Maugham's 

s  in  hla  novel  of  "Human  Bondage," 
io  writer  has  painted  the  development 
'.  a  character,  this  time  of  a  woman's.  1 
or  the  first  two  acts  the  play  is  plausi- 
:e,  absorbing,  vitally  human.  The) 
icture  of  a  disappointed  woman,  with- 
it  prospects,  soured  and  unmated 
rongly   presented.     Norah's  pathetic 

tgU&^Z,.™^^™**  k™*«  Is  *j  of  Those 

i  to  the  disposal  of  the  win.  She  Presents  This  Season 

In  the  second  act  the  ' 
le  Marshes' is  amusing 


TANGUAY  HEADS 

BILL  AT  KEITH'S 


home  life  oi 
The  fami'iM 
wrangles  are   realistic.     There   is  tlid 
battle  between  wife  and  sister-in-law! 
Ihi     one     jealous.     thinking     hers*  I 
snubbed,  unforgetful  in  primitive  fashj 
ion  of  Norah's  early  attitude  toward! 
her  brother's  marriage,  the  other,  proud 
reproachful,    hot-headed,    shaping  he 
destiny  in  n  fit  of  temper.    It  is  wit 
the  conclusion  of  thi3  act  that  the  ploy 
Wright's  plausibility  weakens  and  he  re 
sorts  to  familiar  dramatic  device.-,,  th< 
taming  Of  a  woman  by  brute  force,  ;,;i< 
the  Introduction  of  a  catastrophe  whlel 
can  only  be  averted  by  Norah'-  prov; 
dentially   inherited    fortune,    wldl'.f  h' 
action   brings  with   it  her  declarati< 
Of&ove.     Only   the   baby   clothes  a- 
missing,  although  a  work  box  lies  < 
(be  tables  and  Marsh -proudly  announc 
to  his  sister  his  own  expected  paternit 
lo  make  tho  happy  ending  wholly  tr. 
dltioi.al. 

It  is  a  question  whether  a  woman  <« 


Eva  Tanguay  is  the  head-liner  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Her  voice 
still  has  the  unmistakable  sweetness  of  a 
i  gritting  wheel.  Her  molasses,  candy- 
colored  hair  runs  as  wild  about  her  head 
as  ever,  and  .she  gives  her  famous  "I 
Don't  Care"  song  in  true  Tanguay  tech- 
nic. But  sho  lias  several  new  numbers 
this  year. 

By  far  her  best  number  is  a  nautical 
turn  in  which  she  shouts  that  sho  wishes 
she  were  a  Bailor  and  then  does  a  sailor's 
hornpipe  with  Tanguay  twists. 

Opening  the  show  is  the  Wilson  and 
Aubrey  Trio,  comedy  gymnasts  and  bur- 
lesque wrestlers.   Alexander  MacFayden 
has  a  classical  pianologue.    .1.  Francis 
Dooley  and  Corinne  Sales  score  with 
bit  of  nonsense  and  a  "blighty"  song 
which  goes  well. 
Then  there  are  tho  Cameron  Sisters 
!  Dorothy  and  Madeline,  late  of  "So  Lons 
I  Letty,"  ina  repertoire  of  donees 
Burton  Daniels  at  the  pian 


with 
Morton  a  nd 


Thoreau  and  Mr.  Johnson 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  call  In  question  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson's  sympathetic  and  Imaginative 
faculties,  while  conceding  to  him 
erudition  and  versatility,  is  almost  as 
bad  as  for  an  Oxford  man  to  sacrifice 
one  of  the  Z9  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith.  You  may  recall  the  report  that 
one  candidate  failed  to  get  his  degree 
because  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the 
39  articles,  and  his  comrade  met  the 
same  fate  for  agreeing  to  subscribe  to 
49  if  the  faculty  would  furnish  the 
pen. 

When  the  day's  tasks  are  done  and 
fatigue  creeps  in,  and  the  eyes  refuse 
any  longer  to  relay  messages  to  what  I 
denominate  my  mind,  I  say  "Now  I  lay 
me,"  repeat  some  of  the  wise,  but  not 
always  epigrammatic,  sayings  of  Her- 
kimer (I  beg  his  pardon,  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson),  and  then  strike  the  trail  to 
sleepy  land.  I  take  this  mental  pabulum 
In  bed,  because  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick 
has  taught  us  that  the  last  thoughts  at 
night  are  the  ones  that  are  operative 
during  the  period  of  repose,  and,  when 
wholesome,  help  materially  In  the  devel- 
opment and  uplift  of  our  characters. 

Does  the  puzzled  pater  of  Hampton 
think  that  the  world  would  wag  as  well 
without  the  psychic  scintillations  of  Mr. 
Johnson?  Verb.  sap.  Let  him  do^his 
mlsericordla  nor  forget  to  add:  "Poenl- 
tet  me  stultltlae." 

Having  thus  done  my  mite  In  helping 
you  to  defend  your  friend,  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  let  me  add  a  query  which  may 
not  be  so  troublesome  as  the  philoso- 
pher's loss  of  "a  hound,  a  bay  horse 
and  a  turtle  dove." 

When  we  began  the  study  of  zoology 
we  wer«  taught  that  man  is  the  only 
animal  that  can  laugh  and  cry,  and 
that  this  characteristic,  together  with 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  Uiumb  and 
fingers,  differentiates  him  ^physically 
from  the  apes  and  other  approximately 
human  forms;  and,  too,  it  was  im- 
pressed on  us  that  science  and  re- 
ligious teachings  were  in  no  way  con- 
tradictory, yet  we  went  from  the  class 
room  to  chapel  to  hear  uttered  in  all 
solemnity  those  words  In  the  psalter 
for  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month: 
"They  Wo  to  and  fro  In  the  evening, 
they  grin  like  a  dog  and  run  about 
through  the  city."  Why  grin?  In  this 
Instance  It  does  not  satisfy  to  olalm  a 
difference  In  signification  between 
"grin"  and  'laugh"— the  former  being 
a  silent  expression  and  the  latter  a 
convulsive  noise— because  In  both  the, 
King  James  and  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  Scriptures  the  phrase  Is  rend- 
ered: "Make-  a  noise  like  a  dog."  Can 
a  Cheshire  cat  grin?  Can  a  dog  laugh? 
Dogmatic  theology  and  the  89  or  49 
articles  to  the  contrary,  dog  goncd  If 
I  know.    Doe*  Mr.  Saltmarsh? 

But  to  "return  to  our  sheep,"  as  the 
French  put  it— (why  mutton?  Why  not 
bay  horse?)  jjlt  may  be  that  the  bard  of 
Walden  ha«a  grinning  hound  and  so 
he  might  -awly  fcave  mixed  the  Idea  of 


ji  Few  obituary  notices  satisfy  the  be- 
Jkreaved  or  the  reading  public.  Probably 
no  notice  would  please  the  dead  man, 
unless  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
write  it  himself  and  give  it  to  the  edi- 
tor.:; even  then  he  would  regret  that  he 
■  ijhad  omitted  certain  statements  that 
wmlght  have  made  him  more  Important 
Jin  the  eyes  of  the  community. 
1  It  is,  perhaps,  a  pleasure  to  know 
■that  Mr.  John  Johnson  Jones  had  served 
'■ion  this  or  that  committee;  that  he  be-  | 
•    longed  to  several  "exolusive  clubs,"  es- I 
1  Specially  when  his  home  and  club  mem- 
'bership  were  in  a  small  town,  with  the  I, 
•  club  rooms  over  the  postoffice;  but  the 
;  'obituary  notice,  as  a  rule,  is  perfuncto- 
ry, cold,  unlnforming. 
'<   We  find  in  an  old  essay  on  longevity 
j: '  "it  wo.  obituary  notices  that  we  heartily; 
fvjeommend: 

I    "Daniel  Bull  McCarthy,  111  years,  off 
the  county  of  Kerry  in  Ireland.   At  the  L 
!oge  of  84  he  married  a  fifth  wife,  aged  . 
14,  and  had  by  her  20  children,  oner 
every  year;  he  was  always  Very  healthy 
and -never  observed  to  spit;  no  cold  af- 
jt  fected    him;  he    could    npt    bear  the 
,zj  warmth  of  a  shirt  at  night,  but  put  it 

i  under  his  pillow;  for  the  last  70  years,! 
ijjl  when  in  company,  he  drank  plentifully 
.of  rum  and  brafldy,  which    he  called 
;  naked  truth;;   and  if,   in  compliance 
,  iwith  solicitations,  he  drank  claret  or  I 
'  "punch,  he  always  drank  an  equal  glass  I 
of  rum  or  brandy,  which  he  called  a] 
'wedge';  died,  1752." 
"William  Riddle,  116,  of  Selkirk  in 
;  ;v  Scotland.    This  man,  who,  in  the  early 
;  ii  part  of  his  life,  was    a  •  considerable 
smuggler,  and  remarkable  f«r  his  love  l 
of  brandy,  which  he  drank  in  very  large  j 
quantities,  was  always  so  fond  of  good 
ale  that  he  never  drank  a  draught  of  i 
pure  water.    He  was  not  a  drunkard, 
,  but  had  frequent  paroxysms  of  drink-  . 
[  lng,  which  continued  several  successive  I 
!  days.    After  his  90th  year,  he  at  one  j 
!'  time  drank  for  a   fortnight  together,  I 
1  with  only  a  few  intervals  of  sleep  in  his  | 
|  chair.    "He  was  three  times  married; 
,  when  he  married  his  third  wife  he  was 
|  95  years  of  age.    He  retained  his  mem- 
i  ory  and  other  faculties  to  his  death. 
For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  his 
!  chief  subsistence  was  a  little  bread  ln- 
'  fused  in  spirits  and  ale;  he  died  1788." 
The  choir  will  sing:     "Let  us  now 
praise  famous  men  and  our  fathers  that 
begat  us." 


Old  Acquaintance 

The  many  friends  of  Mme.  Edvlna  in 
Boston  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  her 
husband,  Capt.  Cecil  Edwardes,  com- 
manding a  section  of  tanks,  has  been 
killed  in  action.  She  was  In  Paris  at 
the  time,  preparing  to  appear  as  Thais 
at  the  Opera.  How__far  away  herVp- 
pearancea  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
now  seem  I  She  sang  and  acted  the 
part  of  Louise  delightfully,  but  the 
heroine  In  "The  Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna," with  Its  repulsive  plot  and  Its 
vulgar-music,  calls  for  a  woman  of  the  I 
Latin  race. 

Mmo.   Vlllanl  is  also  pleasantly  re-  \ 
membered  here.   Her  husband.  Dr.  Bal- 
daresco  Baldareschl,  was  taken  pris- 
oner In  the  recent  advance  of  the  Ger- 
man-Austrian army. 

When  Mascagnl  came  to  Boston  he 
brought  bad  luck  with  him  In  the  shape 

"of  a  bleating  tenor,  one  Schlavazzl, 
whose  manner  of  singing  recalled  a 
saying  of  Charles  Rcade.  that  palsy  In 

1  opera  Is  not  passion.  Perhaps  Signor 
Schiavazzi  has  forsaken  his  evil  ways; 
perhaps  the  Italians  like  vocal  quaver- 
ing and  shaking:  he  has  been  made  a 
Commondatore  of  the'  Crown  of  Italy. 
As  the  Musical  Courier  pleasantly  re- 
marks: '"Few  tenors,  indeed,  manage  to 
escape  this'  hrfnor."  ,  ctumm 


Now  the  Somerset  Club 

the  World  Wags: 

n  interesting  Instance  of  the  culture 

catholicity  of  interest  of  the  ancient 
If  rs  of  the  Jewish  race  is  to  be  found 
m  Samuel  ix,  18:  "Then  Saul  drew 
■  to  Samuel  in  the  gate  and  said, 
Hi  nic   I  pray  thee,  where  the  Seers 
louse  i "          oKADIAH  BELCHER. 
Ipswich.   

|  German  Self-Complacency        •  j 

A  publisher  In  Boston  received  the  fol- 
owing  letter  from  a  German  playwright ! 
it  a  western  city : 

"I  have  Just  finished  a  dramatic  pro- 
bation consisting  of  about  12.000  word3. 
Save  spent  several  months  on  this  pro- 
luctlon,  wh:  h,  in  wealth  and  variety  of  i 
magery  rivals  the  best  In  English  litera- 
ture 1  wish  to  sell  it  on  a  royalty  basis,  j 
l   have    already    received  compliments 

from  i he  —  Publishing  Company  with 

in  offer  to  publish  it;  but  their  offer  j 
Um  not  come  up  to  what  such  a  work  . 
is  I  have  produced  merits.    .    .  /  .  I 
assure  vou  there  is  no  camouflage  in  this 
matter,' and  am  confident  that  my  pro- 
duct will  even  surprise  you  with  its  force 


Br  the 

ir  over 


[what  the  New  Testa 'nenfen 

] missionary.     It  casts  «  |  _ 
|mv  occupation,  vliii;.  >.-■  furnilng. 
Gill.  W.  GLENN  BOYLE 


:y  tunica  to  ioob:  $t0lf*<~t 

course  I  kept  on  walklng^'There  ttras 
not  a  policeman  in  sight.  Is  it  no  longer 
possible  to  walk  in  frequented  streets 
of  Boston  without  being  InsultedZ  I 
hope  that  Mayor  Peters  will  bring  aoout 
a  reform." 

,  Miss  Eustacla,  let  us  tell  you  a  little 
Story.  That  noble  and  beautiful  dame, 
Mme.  de'Montbazon— she  died  long  ago— 
once  remarked  that  nothing  save  her 
more  pleasure  than  compliments  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  the  street,  howevcr 
brutal  they  were.  "I  have  more  pleas- 
ure," she  said,  "in  hearing:  a  workman. 

who  sees  me  so  by.  call  out (  'Tx>ok.  -  climbed  greater  j nteiiect gal  and  spiritual 
there  s  a  handsome  woman,    than-  in  ■  _ 


listening  to  a  learned  man  name  all  my  I 
perfections  in  Greek,  Latin  or  French, 
•jt  is  the  force  of  truth  that  makes  the 
workman  speak,  while  flattery  enters 
into  labored  praise." 

The  time  will  come— alas,  the  fleeting 
years!— when   workmen,    mashers  and 
gay  elderly  gentlemen  will  not  look  at 
|-£OU  admiringly,   Miss   Eustacla,  much! 
less  extol  your  beauty  audibly. 


Thoreau  in  Worcester 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Replying  to  your  letter,  whos«  head- 
ing is — "Lost — A  hound,  a  bay_-  horse 
and  a  dove"— you  say  that  Thoreau  was 
not  old  when  he  wrote  "Walden." 
Thoreau's  was  the  philosophy  that 
knows    neither  youth  nor   age.  He 


"Going  Into  Politics" 
i  the  World  Wags:  . 
[  notice  that  "A.  M."  endeavors  to 
Ing  mc  to  book  for  the  statement  that 
n  Englishman  does  not  'go  into  poli-  . 
when  he  becomes  a  candidate  for.K 

member  of,  one  or  more  of  the  nu- 
w-ous  governing  bodies  for  which  he^ 

eligible."    J  fail  to  see  anything  in' 
e  Oxford  Dictionary's  definition  of< 
iolltirs"-s"polltlcal  affairs  or  business: 
illtler  1  life"— conflicting  with  that  ex-, 
esslon  of  a  simple  fact.  On  the  con- 
ary,  Sugden's  cited  .performance  was 
re-entry  Into  truly  political  life,  with  I 
hloh  he  had  previously  been  Identified,! 
Hi-  I  had  In  view  the  function  under- i_ 
ken  by  thousands  of  ordinary  English 
tlzens  in  taking  upon  themselves  obll--! 
Ulons  expected  'from  them  aa  such.  £ 
'hat  is  more,  the  point  of  my  remark  i 

this  connection  was  the  contrast  be-B 
reen  that  condition  and  what  13.  by 
uieral  acceptance,  covered  by  the  ex- 
reaslon.  "going  Into  politics,"  say  In  £ 
oston  Here,  a  subtle  change  seems  toy 
S-wroiiRht  In,  or  at  least  attributed  to,  S 
)e  Individual  who  crosses  that  line.  He  I 
>ems  to  be  regarded,  from  that  mo-  I 
St,  as  belonging  to  a  separate  and  3 
Ininct  branch  of  the  genus  homo,  to  1 
•  nlaiwifled  by  naturalists  ns— but  that's  , 
"  „„r„  J.  S.  H. 


VIISS  MILLER  GIVES 
AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

Soprano  Is  Recipient  of  Flowers  and 
Applause 

Miss  Rosalie  Miller,  soprano,  gave  a 
rc.;ltal  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon.   Carl  I»mson  was  the  accompan- 
ist.   The  program  was  as  follows:  Man-: 
del   Ah  mio  eor:  Hononcinl.  Dch'  plu 
mi"  non  vascondete;  Scarlatti,  All'  ac-t 
qulsto  dl  gloria:  Dupapc,  Au  pays  on  sel 
fait  la  guerre:  Satnt-Saens.  Gultares  etl 
Mandolines;  Laparro,  A  San  Lorenzo: 
Fourdraln.  1m  Belle  au  Bols  Dormant, 
Camaval;  Sinigaglia.  La  Siclllana,  Mon- 
tantna;  Szvmahowskl,  The  Swan;  Rach- 
maninoff. The  Death  of  a  Little  Bird. 
Arlon:    Dowland.    Woeful   Heart    with  J 
Grief  Oppressed:  Grlffes.  Rondel;  Greene. 
At  N'ight;  Qullter,  Song  of  the  Black- 1 
.bird. 

I  Miss  Miller's  voice  is  limited  in  range, 
Khln   In  'the  upper  tonej.   unsulted  to' 
(tongs  of  a  dramatic  nature.    The  lower  t. 
hotel  have  more  color.    Her  singing  is,' 
Inconspicuous  for  merits  or  deficiencies,  f 
Like  many  others,  she  has  evidently^ 
.vt'idleM  faithfully.    She  has  a  certain  ln- 
lelllgi  nee.  fair  diction  In  English.  French' 
land   Italian  and   undoubted  emotional' 
(feeling  which,  however  .owing  to  a  ner- 
vous delivery.  Is  not  always  conveyed  to 
the  audience  In  a  convincing  manner. 

Thus  the  linger  was  not  always  equal 
to  the  demands  of  an  interesting  pro-' 
i grain.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  the 
isongs  by  Szymanowskl  and  Rachmani- 
noff sung  by  a  full- voiced  singer  with 
Iflne  command  of  breath  and  a  well- 
I  stocked  palette  of  tonal  color.  A  friendly 
(audience  voiced  Its  approval  by  flov 
land  applau 


r  most  beautiful  bit.  who  huh  all  eyes  | 

t  her  honesty  sella  for  a  hour,  of  honor. 
Me  :  •-■Miles*  innd  bilghtnen  doth  cast  such  j 

That  none  hut  the  shirs 
Are  thought  tit  to  ntteiul  her. 
nch  now  stic  aeemt.  pleasant  and  sweat  to  | 
the  s*-nse. 

I  be  damnable  mouldy  *  hundred  years 
■MM. 


Women  and  Cigars 

It  Is  well  known  that  highly  respect- 
able and  venerable  women  of  New  Eng- 


land smoked  pipes,  but  who  was  the  ftrst  1  one  sometimes  sees,  but  which  dis 


to  smoke  a  cigar? 

In  the  Farmer's  Almanack  of  1799 
"Directions  for  preventing  Calamities  by 
Fire"  were  printed.  It  is  supposed  that 
Benjamin  Dearborn  framed  them.  The 
11th  reads, as  follow*-: 

"Strictly  forbid  the  use  of  segars  In 
your  family  at  all  times,  but  especially 
after  night.  May  not  the  greater  ^fre- 
quency of  fires  In  the  United  States  than 
In  former  years  be  ascribed  In  part  to  ] 
the  more  general  use  of  segars  by  care- 
less servants  and  children?— there  Is 
good  reason  to  believe  a  house  was 
lately  set  on  Are  by  a  half-consumed 
segar.  which  a  woman  suddenly  threw 
away  to  prevent  being  detected  In  the 
unhealthy*  and  -offensive  practice  of 
smoaking." 


heights,  it  may  be  over  rougher  trails, 
than  the  majority,  who  struggle  up- 
ward, through  twice  the  number  of  years 
he  lived. 

Does  not  the  hound  symbolize  the  tire- 
less energy,  or  enjoyment  of  the  sport, 
itself,  in  the  chase  for  earthly  spoil? 

According  to  Johnson's  Natural  His- 
story*—  "the  Cleveland  bays  had  a  great 
reputation  for  draught."  Would  not  the  ' 
bay  horse  signify  the  eager  willingness 
to  do  work  assigned,  or  perhaps,  the 
joy  in  hard  work? 

Is  not  the  turtle  dove  the  emblem  of  , 
happiness  in  loving  companionship 


pears  amid  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  di: 
appointment,  when  one  tries  to  gras 
it? 

Whether  Thoreau  lived  the  ideal  life  < 
not.  the  cabin  he  built  that  cost  J28.13  ha 
1  ndured  through  all  the  time  since  "Wa 
e'en"  was  written,  and  every  year  adc 
hew  strength  to  its  foundations  ai 
beauty  to  the  lines  of  its  structure. 

SARAH  HINDS  WILDER. 

Worcester.   ' 


The  Parting  Guest 

Mr.  Christopher  Morley  of  Wyncote.  1 
Pa.,  sent  to  the  New  York  Sun  a  list  of  I 
80  volumes  that  he  would'choose  for  nlBach,  Fantasie 
bookshelf  In  a  guest  room.  joavotte;  Salnt-Saens.  Toccata 

selecting  took,  for  this  |6tcherb*tcheff.  Marionnettes;  Lie.  Som 
■  mermllider.  \*arjubel' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Dai  Buell,  pianist,  gave  a  r*:ital 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall.  Her 
program  waa  aa  follows:  Nawratll. 
Variations  on  an  original  theme,  op.  7; 

In  C  Minor;  Gebhard. 

op.  Ill: 


MacDowel 


1   Rlgaudon;  Kwast.'  Studies  op.  20.  Nos.  1 


The  art  In 
shelf  Is  not  in  finding  narcotic.* ;  that! 
task  would  be  easy ;  It  Is  In  choosing  so  (I 

that  no  guest  will  be  tenvjted  to  put     and    6;    Liszt,    Harmonies    du  Solr; 
volumes  In  his  bag  or  pockets  when  he  I  Liapounoff  Berceuse.  .Leschinka. 
leaves  with  the  customary  words  of  ap-  I    w    B    j,   ,    ^         a  year  ttgo  tr 
prrciatlon  and  gratitude.  & 

month, 


Honest  Admiration 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Eus- 
:acla  Drummond  complaining  about  the 
rerbal  license  of  men  on  the  sidewalks. 
'Yesterday  on  Boylston  street  two  rough 
coking  workmen,  as  they  passed,  looked 
it  me  with  anatomical  eyes.  If  I  may  so 
;xpress  myself,  and  one  said  to  the 
ither,  'Isn't  she  a  peach!"    I  am  rare 


"Walden"'  and  a  Farmer 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  cold  wave  has  brought  to  an  end  1 
the  hallucination  which  held  my  mind 
In  Its  unhealthy  grasp  many  months. 
The  hallucination  besan  one  day  last  a 
spring  when  we  were  hoeing  corn.  Thefl 
soil  woo  rather  coarse,  and  as  our  hoesfl 
struck  against  the  stones  I  happened  tol 
recall  a  sentence  which  I  had  read  theV 
night  before  In  Thoreau's  "Walden."  Itfc 
was:  „ 

"When  my  hoe  tinkled    against  the 
stones,  that  music  echoed  to  the  woods 
and  skv:  and  .   .       t  remembered  with 
as  much  pity  as  pride.  If  T  remembered!, 
at  all.  my  acquaintances  who  had  goneO 
to  the  city  to  attend  the  oratorios." 

"Walden"  served  not  only  as  an  ln-|| 
teltectual  shade  J^etween  me  and  the  suti^ 
the  remaln/ler  of  that  day:  but  also  dur-)J 
lug  haying,  and  the  hot  days  of  Septem-, 
bcr  and  October  when  we  were  harvest  _4 
Ing  the  crop  of  innumerable  stalks  01^ 
corn  that  waved  their  wliite.  frost-bit-* 
ten  banners  so  dlscouragtngly  at  ui.  fe. 
During  the  days  of  fall  ploughing  and^ 
corn  husking.  In  my  mind  1  stood  onH 
my  head  with  Thoreau  looking  at  the 
Insects  skating  on  the  surface  of  the! 
pond;  with  him  I  watched  the  French-! 
Canadian  wood-chopper  chew  the  inner* 
bark  of  the  Pine,  and  with  him  engaged 
In  conversation  the  paupers  that  stood 
on  barrels  to  keep  the  town  farm  stock 
from  straying.  That  frame  of  mind  was 
strong  upon  me  during  the  milder  days 
of  December.   I  felt  certain  that  "Wal-  I 
den"  was  serving  mc  as  a  hand  and  foot 
warmer".  f 
Then  came  this  unprecedented   cold  I 
wave.    A  water  pipe  froze.    We  were, 
forced  to  discontinue  as  laborers  In  the^ 
first  division  of  that  class  into  which  I 
Joshua  placed  the  Gibeonltes  and  be- 
came active  sufferers  In  the  last  dlvialon 
of  the  same  class.   In  those  below  zero; 
Journeys  to  the  pasture   brook   after  j 
water  lor  the  stock  "Walden"  was  use. 
less.    My  nobe   was   frozen;   and  my 
ancient  leather  mittens,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  "Walden"  as  a  hand  warmer,  had 
served  so  well  in  the  milder  part  of 
December,  were  useless.    Now  my  nose 
is  as  red  as  w,as  the  nose  of  that  leader 
of  the  Dorking  branch_  of  the  United 
Grand  Junction  Eoenezer  Temperance 
Association  whom  old  Mr.  Weller  Intro- 
duced to  the  water  In  the  horse  trough 


especially  at  the  end  of  a  period. 

hastening  breathlessly  tq  the  next  sen-" 
ftence.    Miss  Buell  has  enthusiasm  and 
japlomb.     Enthusiasm  Is  enviable  even  I 

when  it  is  not  always  well-founded.  I 
^plomb  is  often  amusing.    While  there! 

was  nothing  on  the  program  to  !  est  I 
'  the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  a  j 

pianist,  this  may  be  said:  Miss  Buell  { 

was  generally  interesting.  This  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  always  be  said  of 

pianists  whose  technlo  is  more  firm  and 

substantial.  M 


when  her  program  was  more 
"conventional  than  that  of  yesterday, 
which   Included  unfamiliar  pieces  ar-,^ 
ranged  without  respect  to  the  tradition- 
ally chronological  order.    There  Is  a . - 
Karl   Navrtitll,   and   there  Is  a  Karl* 
Nawratll.     The   former  was   born  in 
Rrague'  and  Uvea  there;  that  is.  If  he  Is 
•till  alive.    He  has  written  much  or- 
chestral music,  the  operas  "Hermann"  » 1 
and  "Salsmmbo,"  concertos,  many  piartb  j 
pieces  a  life  of  Smetana.   Nawratll.  an  , 
older  man  by  30  odd  years.  Is  a  Viennese. 
a  doctor  of  Jurisprudence,  a  govern  mental 
sccretarv,  the  composer  of  masses  and 
other  music,  for  the  church,  chamber;., 
music,  piano  pieces,  songs:  as  a  teacher 
he     numbered     Mme.     Esslpoff  and 
Schuett  among  his  pupils.    Hero  is  a 
question  of  "v"  and  "w"  In  which  the  i, 
elder  Weller  would  have  delighted  to 
testiry.  ,  r{ 

For  tome  reason  or  other  the  piano 
music    of    Stcherbatcheff    has    been  . 
neglected  by  pianists.    Kllotl.  whet:  he  y 
visited   Boston,   had   little  or  nothing 
agreeable  to  say  about  him.    Stchor-  J, 
batcheff  lived  many  year*  at  Nice.  An 
old  aunt,  ao  the  story  goes,  gave  him 
money  to  risk  at  Monte  Carlo.    Not  aj, 
composer  of  great  talent,' he  has.  never-  , 
theless.  a  pretty  gift.    The  "Marlon- 
nettes" and  the  "Orientale"  in  the  suite 
"Mosalque."  are  charming  and  individ- 
ual; they  ahow  no  slavish  influence  of 
Schumann  or  Chopin,  but  are  truly  orig- 
inal; while  "Clair  de  Lune."  a  later  little 
piece,  anticipated  the  work  of  French 
impressionists. 

Lie  is  known  here  chiefly  by  his  song,  I 
"Snow."  which  Mme.  Blanche  Marches! 
sang  with  an  effect  that  no  other  slngerl 
has  attained.    His  pieces  played  yester-  1 
day  have  little  character  and  do,  not  J 
call  for  attention.    We  remember  James  | 
j  Kwast    coming    as    a    pianist    from  ' 
Cologne  to  Berlin  In  the  early  Eighties.  ' 
I  He  was  respectfully  treated  there  by  i 
I  the  old  guard  because  his  first  wife  was 
Ferdinand  Hitler's  daughter.  Joachim, 
ra  who  often  gave  an  enlightened  patron- 
'    age  to  mediocrity,  patted  him  on  the 
back,  but  Kwast's  playing  was  as  dull 
as  his  face  was  wooden.    Yesterday  we 
learned  how  pompously  empty  he  could 
be  as  a  composer. 

Miss  Buell  made  a  favorable  Impres- 
sion by  her  performance  of  the  Varia- 
tions, for  she  pla/ed  them  in  a  musical, 
and  thoughtful  spirit  and  with  nice  dla-H 
I  crimination.    The  other  pieces  on  thej 
}  program   did   not    call   for   breadth  or 


of  the  Marquis  of  Granby— the  Rev.  Mr.  Lepth  of  interpretation,  with  the  pos 
Sllgglna.  I    jsible  exception  of  Bach's  Fantasie.  I 

Whenever  I  shut  one  eye  and  look  atl, 
my  nose  I  realize  that  I  was. suffering 
from  the  grasp  of  a  hallucination  when 
1  thought  that  "Walden."  by  keeping! 
the  mind  away  from  the  body,  rendered 


Swas  pleasant  to  see  how  Miss  Buell  gaily 
lattacked  conmosltions  presenting  tech- 
nical difficulties,  as  Salnt-Saens's  Toc- 
Jcata,  and  continued  gaily,  as  if  she 
twerc  uncorrscious  of  the  fact  that  her 
technical  equipment  was  not  secure.  In 
Ithe  first  grotiu  her  rhythm  was  often  not 
well  establiMie'l      She  had  a  trick  of 


There  lived  at  Dijon  for  many  years 
an  amiable  and  blameless  man  named 
Etlenne  Gabriel  Feignot.   He  lived  with 
and  for  books.   He  wrote  over  100  vol- 
umes ;  some  of  .them  are  pamphlets  of 
j  a  few  pages  ;  some  are  learned  and  elab-  I 
I  orate  works,  as  his  study  of  the  dance  j 
Jpf  death,  his  history  of  playing  cards,  j 
Jiis  books  about  books  and  bindings.  He  1 
kvas  interested  in  Virgil  as  a  magician; 
jjhe  inquired  curiously  into  the  nature  of 
(Cleopatra's   feasts,    the   last   will   and , 
(testament  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary  tragedy   of   Helene  Gillet 
(Anatole  France  does  this  good  man  In- 
j  justice  when  he  describes  him  as  one  ot 
Ithose  bookish  souls  for  whom  the  uni- ' 
/verse  is  only  paper  and  ink,  who  know  | 
the  beauty  of  women  only  by  reading ! 
about  it.  who  never- put  their  noses  out! 
of  the  window.   "He  conceived  passions  I 
as  subjects  for  curious  monographs  and 
knew  that  nations  perished  in  a  certain 
number  of  octavo  pages.  Up  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  worked  with  an  even  1 
«eal  without  ever   understanding  any- 
thing.  That  is  why  toil  was  not  bitter 
to  him.   He  should  be  envied  if  one  can  j 
find  peace  for  the  soul  at  this  price." 
Now.  in  1S21  Gabriel  Peignot  wrote  a 
k'Olume  of  240  pages  entitled.  "Chrono- 
logical Essay  on  the  Most  Severe  Win- 
ters from  396  Years  B.  C.  to  1820  ;  Fol- 
|  lowed  by  Some  Inquiries  Into  the  Most 
Singular  Effects  of  Lightning  from  1676 
to  1S21."    Eight  hundred  copies  were 
published. 

Plelgnot  would  have  been  Interested  In 
the  recent  "spell  of  weather"  In  Boston, 
as  are  some  of  our  correspondents. 


Boston  in  1857 

As  the  World  Wags:  1 

Regarding  the  freezing  of  Boston  har- 
bor in  1S57.  Thoreau,  the  Concord  natur- 
alist, wrote  as  follows  on  Jan.  26  of  that 
year: 

"Saw  Boston  harbor  frozen  over,  as  It 
lhad  been  for  some  time.  Saw  thousands 
1  on  the  ice,  a  stream  of  men  where  they 
[were  cutting  a  channel  toward  the  city. 

Ice  said  to  reach  14  miles.    Snow  un- 

track?d  on  many  decks. 

'  "Ice  did  not  finally  go  out  until  about 

Feb.  15." 

Thoreau  noted  29  and     *helow  zero  in 

Concord  on  Jan.  24  and  25.  On  the  other 
I  hand  he  recorded  temperatures  of  over 
60  above,  early  In  February,  and  on,  the 
18th  of  that  month  he  wrote:  "The  frost 
out  of  the  ground  and  the  ways  settled 
in  many  places,"  a  very  unusual  condi- 
tion at  that  season. 

The  winter  of  1857  was  one  of  remark- 
able extremes  of  temperature.  In  the 
record  kept  for  over  60  years  by  the  late 
Miss  Ellen  Larned  of  Thompson.  Ct.,  be- 
ginning In  1852,  the  lowest  average  tem- 
perature for  January  «nd  tne  highest 
average  for  February  both  occurred  that 
year,  also  the  lowest  extreme  for  Jan- 
uary and  the  highest  extreme  for  Feb- 
ruary, 22  below  zero  and  64  above  re- 
spectively. A.  B.  ROBERTS. 
Windham,  Ct 


Thoreau,  the  Bay  Horse,  Etc. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  matter  of  Thoreau's  saying 
lately  quoted  see  "The  Old  English 
WTarhorse."  by  Walter  Gilbey,  1888.  Lon- 
don Plate  III.  The  subject  is  Sir  Walter 
Hungerford,  Knight,  of  Farley  Castle. 
Heytesbury.  His  motto.  "Amicis  Ami- 
cisslmua."  "Sir  Walter  Hungerford. 
Knight,  had  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  tyme, 
the  Second  of  her  Raine,  for  foure  yere 
together,  a  baye  horse,  a  blacke  giey- 
hounde.  a  (?)  leveratt  (sic)  (A  wild  hare, 
tamed?   A  cormorant?) 

"This  offer  was  for  foure  yere  together, 
to  all  Eynglande,  not  above  his  betters, 
he  that  shoulde  showe  the  best  horse  for 
a  man  of  armes.  a  greyhounde  for  a 
hare,  a  haucke  for  the  reyver,  to  wine 
III  hundred  poundes,  that  was  a  hun- 
derv  the  poundes  apese. 

"Also  he  had  a  gerfalcon  for  the  heme 
in  Her  Majesty's  tyme,  that  be  kept 
XVIII  yere:  and  offered  the  lyke  to  five 
for  a  hundred  pounde.  and  were  refused 
for  all." 

The  engraving  seems  to  be  cut  off  at 
the  top  and  does  not  show  any  bird 
the  air.  It  does  give  the  baye  horse,  the 
black  greyhounde  and  Sir  Walter  ar- 
mored and  in  the  saddle.  He  holds  the 
single,  curb  rein  In  his  left  hand  and  a 
staff  in  his  right,  so  that  he  could  not 
have  been  carrying  the  hawk  himself. 

It  is  amusing  that  Thoreau  should  hav> 
mistaken  the  hawk  or  else  the  cor- 
morant for  a  turtle-dove,  a  Waldenslan 
variant  on  the  proverbial  hernesbaw. 

The  Counterseals  of  Charles  I.  will 
give  the  horse  and  the  greyhound  "col- 
lared and  current  to  the  left,"  but  no 
bird.  I  cannot  make  out  whether  the 
leveret  (tamed)  is  reported  as  a  curiosi- 
ty, or  whether  the  word  is  a  misreadiiu: 
of  the  inscription.  The  whole  of  the 
picture  Is  evidently  not  given,  and  prob- 
ably Included  the  falcon  and  perhaps  the 
tame  hare,   or  a   tame  coiujorant 


V 


three  n«»"s  wrl'' 


rier  to  the  coat  of  anus. 

Li  Z. 
Z.  Y.  X."  suppose  for  a  I 


'yhound  and  bay  horse;  or  that  1  ror- 
i  ku^w  about  Sir  Walter'*  existence?!* | 

THIfeAUD  GIVES 
VIOLIN  RECITE 

By  PHILIP  HALF. 
Jacques  Thlbaud.  violinist,  assisted  by 
Mlcolai  Schneer.  pianist.  Rave  a  recital 
•  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  The 

program  was  as  follows:  Lekeu,  Sonata; 
8aint-Saens.  Concerto  in  B  minor;  Bach, 

Chaconne:  Gulraud.  Melodic;  Marsick, 
Scherxando;  Saint-Saens,  Havanaiso; 
Wleniawsky,  Polonaise. 

The  program  would  have  been  long 
enough  if  either  the  Concerto  or  the 
Chaconne  had  been  omitted.  As  It  was 
the  Chaconne  was  not  approacned  untL 
half-past  i.  It  seems  ungracious  to 
complain  of  the  program,  for  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Thlbaud.  but  the 
pleasure  would  have  been  keener  if  the 
program  had  been  of  reasonable  length. 

Seldom  If  ever  has  Mr.  Thlbaud  played 
here  in  a  nobler  manner.  The  nobility  of 
his  style  includes  grace,  elegance,  emo- 
tional depth.  Not  a  phrase  is  carelessly 
dismissed:  not  a  detail,  either  of  orna- 
mentation or  of  what  is  known  as  "pas- 
sage work,"  is  neglected  in  the  desire  *o 
make  the  essentials  more  important;  but 
this  care  is  not  finical  and  the  polish  is 
not  superfine;  it  all  enters  into  flawless 
interpretation:. 

For  Mr.  Thlbaud  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  great  creative  violinists  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Is  the 
school  of  which  he  is  so  eminent  an  ex- 
ample dying  out?  A  violinist  asked  this 
question  yesterday.  Ysaye  has  appar- 1 
ently  no  pupil  that  will  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  Is  the  Russian  invasion 
greatly  to  be  feared?  Let  us  put  our 
trust  in  young  Mr.  Heifetz.  Let  us 
pray  that  he  be  not  spoiled  by  adula- 
'  tlon;  that  he  may  not  turn  into  a  pyro- 
technical  fiddler.  ■ 

Seldom  are  solidity  of  technic,  bril- 
liance, emotional  expression,  the  finest 
taete  and  the  nobility  of  the  grand  style 
so  eemblned  in  a  violinist  as  they  are  in 
Mr  Thlbaud.  The  years  have  only  broad- 
ened him  and  given  him  a  fuller  compre- 
hension of  life  in  all  its  phases.  Still  his 
personality  does  not  stand  between  a 
composer  and  the  hearer.  He  plays  with 
the  more  compelling  significance,  with 
the  more  Irresistible  appeal  the  musical 
thoughts  of  others  because  'ie  himself 
has  lived,  experienced  and  suffered.  He 
Is  no  "singer  of  an  empty  lay." 

Mr.  Schneer  proved  himself  to  be  a 
sympathetic  musical  accompanist,  a 
brilliant  pianist. 


i 


There  was  dancing  on  the  tight  fopo 
by  riaclde  and  Martin.  "Mons.  Haclde 
will  dance  i'  Hornplpo  on  a  luht  rope 
plnv  the  violin  In  various  attitude*,  and 
lump  over  a  cano  backwards  and  ror- 
wards  "  Mr.  VVoods  sang.  There  were 
feats  of  tumbling  and  on  the  slu-k  rope 
Mr.  Harper  delivered  *n^£""^3 
gave  an  entertainment.  "The  Gallery  of 
Portraits,  or  the  World  as  it  goes  A 
"Dancing  Ballet.  "The  Bird  Catcher 
with  the  minuet  do  la  Cour  and  the 
Gavot."  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Placid  brought 
the  end.  "Tickets  at  6s.  First  seats.  4-ff 
Second  Seats,  and  3s.  Third  beats  La- 
dies and  gentlemen  were  requested  to  ei- 
der the*  servants  "to  set  down  and  take 
UP  with  their  horses"  .heads  towards 
Summer  street."  Irreverent  write™  in 
the  newspapers  stated  that  "the  prom- 
ised influence  upon  the  morals  of  the 
community  was  not  so  great  as  anti- 
cipated." and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  tight  rope  applied  to  the  legs  a 
not  so  "effectual  to  refine  the  morals 
of  the  people,  as  the  61d-fashioned  way 
of  applying  it  to  the  neck,  practised 
in  other  countries." 

On  Oct.  5,  "George  Barnwell  was 
played.  Col.  Clapp  in  his  "Record  of 
the  Boston  Stage"-too  often  inac- 
curate-says that  this  play  was  acted 
by  Harper?  Morris.  Watt,  Murray,  Solo- 
mons.  Redneld.  Miss  Smith  Mrs  Solo- 
won  and  Mrs.  Gray.  But  he  adds  that 
the  company  consisted  of  Placode. 
Wood™  and  Mrs.  Morris.  Mr  and 
Mrs  Solomon,  Robert,  Adams.  Watts, 
Jones.  Redfleld,  Tucker.  Kenny  Mur- 
ray   Powell,   Mrs.   Gray.  'Miss   Smith,  i 

M$£h Mother  early  performances 
«r  "The  Rivals"  in  Boston,  as  at  uie, 
FedeTal  Street  Theatre  In  1802.  in  1821.  j 

lnileSt  us  note  only  some  performances  in 
which  more  or  less  famous  actors  and 
Tctres^s  took  part.  At  the  Boston 
Museum  in  1S46  G.  C.  Germon,  th >  father 
of  Kffie  Germon,  played  Sir  Anthony, 
Louis  Mestayer.  Jack  Absolute;  W.  H. 
Smith.  Bob  Acres;  B.  G.  ««• 
Lucius;  Mrs.  George  Barrett,  Lydia, 
Mrs.  J.  Reid.  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

When  "The  Rivals'*  was  produced  on 
the  opening  night  of  the  Howard 
Athenaeum.  July  4.  1846,  Chippendale 
playe-d  Sir  Anthony;  William  Warren, 
Sir  Lucius;  Crisp,  Bob  Acres;  Mary 
Taylor.    Lydia;    Mrs.    Maywood,  Mrs. 

MLetPrus"  speak  of  old  performances 
Boston  has  seen  Sir  Anthony  played  by 
John  Gilbert,  W.  R.  Blake,  Henry, 
Wallack,  W.  H.  Smith,  R.  F.  McClannln, 
G.  H.  Griffiths,  Fred  Robinson,  Verneri 
Clarges  W.  H.  Crane. 

Bob  Acres  has  been  played  by  William 
Warren,  Stuart  Robson,  John  E.  Owen, 
Wi  H.  Norton,  Tom  Placide,  George| 
Wilson,  Sol  Smith  RusseU. 

Tom  Comer.  W.  H.  Norton.  E.  L 
Davenport,  George  Farkes,  Frank  Whit- 
man. Frank  Hardenburgh.  Fred  Robin- 
son Wilton  Lackaye,  W.  R  Floyd,  W.  J. 
Florence,  Nat  Goodwin,  have  been  seen 
jls  Sir  Lucius. 

Kate  Reignolds  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  museum  in  1860  as  Lydia. 
\nnie  Clarke  played  the  part  at  the 
museum  for  the  first  time  in  1867. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  Mrs. 
Drew's  Incomparable  Mrs.  Malaprop,  or 
of  Joe  Jefferson's  Bob  Acres,  which  was 
not  a  bit  like'Vne  character  drawn  by 
Sheridan. 

On  May  29,  1896,  the  play  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Theatre  with  this 
cast: 


the  ml" 
The  Riviera 


leal  comedy  now 


Mho  I"  the  picture  that  it  gives 


Girl. 


One  w; 


Of  Mttdn 


Sand  herself. 


iMfBnta  Carlo  Girl." 


This  w»s  abandonee: 
hnrlesoue  troupe  kTiown  as 

M^ur^rrlo  Girl's loured 
try  for  aoveral  yeais^  Philadel 
''       :",,ml     Tot?     It  was  brought  ou 
^^he^New 'Amsterdam  Theatre  Sept^ 

24,  1917.  .  . 


also  dull,  n 


ud  that  it  why 
the  shelf. 


The  press  agent  gives  the  following  In- 
formation about  the  leading  ^mftdians 

Wilda  Bennett,  born  at  Asbuiy  Park, 
first  appeared  as  Experience  in  ETrtSry 
woman"  and  played  the  part  In  Lon- 
don.    She   was   in    "The   Good    Little  j 
Devil."  later  in  "The  Only  Gli    , ,  Jj  \  !! 
she  replaced  Miss  Sanderson  in  Sybd. 

Juliette  Day  was  born  in  Boston.  She 
was  first  seen  in  "The  Little  Pnnceas 
then  in  "The  Bluebird.'*  tn  'Chin  Chi 
she  was  the  little  Chinese  girl.  She  h 
also  been  in  "The  Yellow  Jacket 
"Marrying  Money'>nd  in  "Upstairs  and 

DvTl'a  Cain,  born  in  New  York  ap 
peared  as  a  child  in  "The  Bluebird.  She 
has  been  seen  In  drama.  "Daddy  Lon 
legs."  and  musical  comedy.  The  Mar 
riage  Market."  "The  Only  Girl  of  My 

DMa™orie  Bentley.  born  In  Brooklyn 
studied    dancing    at    the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.    She  has  danced  in  The 
Lady  and  the  Slipper,"  in  "Chin  Chin 
and  at  the  New  York  Hippodrome 

Carl  Gantvoort,  born  at  Bowling 
Green,  Kan.,  sang  in  concerts  In  Eu- 
rope. He  is  pleasantly  remembered  here 
as  a  valued  member  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Company.  After  singing  as  leading  bari- 
tone in  H.  W.  Savage's  English  Grand 
Opera  Company,  lie  has  been  busied  m 
musical  comedies.  „olrm 

Sam  B.  Hardy,  born  in  New  Haven. 
Ct  played  in  stock  companies  as  lead- 
ing man.  was  with  James  K..  Hackett  in 
••Peg  o'  Mv  Heart"  and  in  "Princess 
Pat,"  and  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the'ziegfeld  Follies  of  1916. 

Clarence  Harvey,  born  at  Fairfax 
Courthouse,  Va.,  first  appeared  in.  Bilhe 
Taylor"  in  Baltimore.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Wilbur  Opera  Company 
for  several  seasons  and  toured  With 
Josephine  Stanton.  - 

Louis  Casavant,  born  near  St.  Louis, 
alternated  with  Eugene  Cowles  in 
"Robin  Hood"  with  the  Bostonians,  and 
was  prominent  in  "Foxy  Quiller,  lhe 
Red  Feather."  "The  Wizard  of  the 
Nile,"  "Princess  Pat."  In  vaudeville  he 
is  known  by  his  own  piece,  "The  Golden 
Beetle." 

Arthur  Burckley,   born  in  St.  Louis, 
has  been  seen  in   "The  Spring  Maid, 
"The  Only  Girl,"  "Canary  Cottage. 


The  history  of  Sheridan's  "Rivals  in 
Boston,  if  it  were  enriched  with  bio-, 
graphical  sketches  and  portraits  of  the  , 
comedians  that  took  part  in  the  perform, 
ances,  would  be  a  singularly  interesting 
volume.  As  the  play  will  be  performed) 
at  the  Copley  Theatre  this  week,  a  few  , 
notes  about  performances  in  Boston  may  | 
not  be  out  of  place. 

There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  date  of  the  nrst  performance 
here.     Some  have  given  the  year  l.». 
out'in  all  P^^-r™^: 
g^^anr-ThVoid'schoolmaster 
town  Young"  were  playec 1  or i^the  same 
ni~ht     The  theatre  was  the  >ew  fc^xni 
b  fion  Room,  built  by  a  committee  com- 
oosed  of  Joseph  Russell,  Gen.  Henry 
'  Jackson.  Joseph  Barrell.  Dr.  Jarv.s  and 
I JosePh  Russell.  Jr.;  built  at  their  own 
;  expense  in   Board  Alley,  now  Hawley 
"reet   ("oMglnally   a   path   through  a 
1  nasture   made  by  the  worshippers  at 
■Trinity  Church,  who  resided  in  King, 
litreet-and  called  Board  Alley  from  the 
I  fact  that  it  was  subsequently  boarded 
l«v«")    The  plav  was  repeated  on  Nov. 
Em  179"     It  ^  said  that  this  playhouse 
1  was  ^riginallv  a  stable.   A  company  of 
Bco£-tan.  from  London  turned  it  in  o  . 
thLtre     There   was   a  law  forbidding 
tneitrical  performances  even  when  plays 
we?e  announced  as  "Mora    L«  urea- 
Gov  Hancotk  was  angry  at  the  infrac 
•  tton  and  early  in  December  the  sheriff 
anreared  on  the  stage  and  arrested  the 
actor   Harper,   who  was  made   up  as 
BScbaroVUI.    The  audience  was  in  an 
BSroarT  Men  jumped  on  the  stage  tore | , 
^Idown  the  arms  of  the  state,  and  tram- 
d  a  portrait  of  Hancock  under  foot. 
tThere  was  an  examination  in  raneuil 
JlaU    and    the    defendants    were  dis- 

h^Harper  waa  the  manager  of  this 
Leat^hich  held  500  persons.  It  was 
iwned   on   Aug.    10,  The  ^ex: 


1 


Sir  Anthony  Absolute  W   H  Crane 

Captain  Absolute  .  .Robert  Ta ber 

Falkland   .Joseph  Holland 

Bob  Acres  '  iosePh  Jeffeisoo 

Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  Nat  O.  tJood"  in 

pa»  ...........  ,E.  M.  Holland 

navld' .'  Francis  Wilson 

Mrs.  Malaprop  Mrs.  flohn  Drew 

Lydia  Languish  Julia   Marlowe  Taber 

Lucy  Fanny  Rice 

Another  "star  cast"  was  seen  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  the  year  before  (June 
13)  when  Henry  Miller  took  the  part  of 
Capt.  Absolute;  T.  W.  Keene,  that  of 
Falkland;  De  Wolf  Hopper  played 
David;  Thomas  Q.  Seabrooke,  Fag; 
Viola  Allen,  Lydia,  and  Nellie  Mc- 
Henry",  Lucy.  The  other  parts  were 
taken  as  in  1S96. 

Let  us  note  one  more  performance 
seen  in  Boston,  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre,  June  2,  1896. 

Bob  Acres  Willie  Collier 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute  George  Monroe 

Sir  Lultus  ©"Trigger  Andrew  Mack 

Captain  Absolute  John  C  .  llice 

David   Otis  Harlan 

Falkland   Fred  Hallen 

pa„   Mark.  Sullivan 

Mrs.  Malaprop  Marie  Dressier 

Lydia  Languish  Ada  Lewia 

Lucy   Mollie  Fuller 

'JWith  one  exception."  said  a  critic, 
"there  was  a  commendable  attempt  to 
present  Sheridan's  comedy  without  re- 
sorting to  burlesque  methods,  but  the 
result  was  unfortunately  disastrous." 

The  latest  performances  of  "The 
Rivals"  in  Boston  were  at  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre  June,  1910;  May,  1911; 
Shubert,  January,  1913;  Plymouth,  April 
23,  1913. 

When  Annie  Russell  revived  "The 
Rivals"  that  admirable  actor,  George 
Giddings  took  the  part  of  Bob  Acres, 
and  played  it  with  greater  fidelity 
and  a  finer  understanding  than  Jefferson 
did.  Mr.  Pei-main,  now  of  the  Copley 
T'.ieatre,  was  the  Sir  Anthony  at  the 
Shubert  on  Jan.  Z2,  1913.  The  perform- 
ance at  the  Plymouth  was  by  Miss  Hor- 
njman's  company. 

Hazlitt  said  of  the  "Rivals":  "There 
is  scarcely  a  more  delightful  play  than 
when  it  is  wc  11  noted,  or  one  "that  goes 
off  more  iiu.ir..  >  .  ,i  ..  w  h  n  it  is  not." 


The  Coming  of  Bonnet, 

the  Distinguished  Organist 

Joseph  Bonnet,  who  will  take  part  in 
the  concert  for  the  Edith  Wharton  wai' 
relief    funds    in    Symphony    Hall  on) 
Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  23.  ta  an  or 
ganist  whose  recitals  have  made  a  sen 
sation  by  his  technical  skill  and  musica 
expressiveness   in   New   York    and  a 
other  cities.   He  has  been  heard  in  Bos 
ton  only  once,  when  he  gave  a  recitall 
i  in  April  at  the  New  Old  South  Church 
!    Mr.  Bonnet  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in 
i  1884    His  father,  organist  of  the  Church 
of  Ste.  Eulalle,  began'  to  teach  him.  At 
1  14  he  was    appointed   organist   of  St. 
Nicholas,    and    then    of   St.  Michaels 
Church  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
gave  his  firs?  recital.    He  went  to  Paris 
and  immediately  entered  the  Conserva- 
toire  under   the   tuition-   of  Guilmant. 
\fter  some  years  of  study  the  first  prize 
for  organ  playing  and  improvization  was 
awarded  him   unanimously.     After  ob- 
taining the  Guilmant  prize.  Bonnet  en- 
tered as  candidate  for  the  post  of  organ- 
ist of  St.  Eustache.    The  competitors 
were  first  prize  men  of  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire   The  judges  unanimously  award- 
ed him  the  palm.  His  many  appearances 
include  concerts  in  Paris,  under  the  au- 
spices  of   the    Societe   Nationale,  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  the  Societe  des  Com- 
positeurs, the  Bach  Society,  the  Handel 
Society    the  Concerts  Lamoureux  and 
the  Concerts  Colonne,  where  an  organ 
was  specially  built  on  his  appearance. 
On  the  death  of  Guilmant,  Bonnet  was 
asked  to  be  his  successor  in  the  post  of 
organist  of  the  Societe  des  Concerts  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire.    His  repertoire 
comprises  the  whole  of  organ  literature. 
During  1910-11  Bonnet  gave  more  than 
40  recitals  at  St.  Eustache.   Bonnet  has 
also  given  numberless  recitals  through- 
out France,  England,  Belgium  Switzer- 
land, Austria,,  Hungary  and  Germany. 
He  has  composed  for  his  instrument  a 
large  number  of  concert  pieces. 

What  th.e  Porcupine  Thinks 
of  the  George  Sand  Play 

The  Porcupine  of  January  Publishes 
this  little  poem  about  the  play! n  which 
Mrs  Flske  smokes  a  long,  black  cigar. 

"MADAME   SAND"  . 
When  "Madame  Sand"  was  advertised 

I  thought  I'd  take  a  risk. 
And  go  to  see.  in  spite  of  doubt., 

The  gifted  Mrs.  Flske.  « 

It  was  a  travesty  I  saw, 

Shallow,  and  crude,  and  vain, 
Tjpon  a  woman,  large  of  heart, 
And  larger  still  of  brain. 

Surely  her  love  affairs  are  not 

All  that  can  be  recalled 
Of  one  whose  genius  In  her  day, 
Held  all  alike  enthralled. 


It  soon  will  g     - 

w  hal  Arthur  Symons  wrote  recently 
about   George   Sand  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  may  serve  as  a  footnote  to  these 
verses:     "She  had  an  adventurous  life, 
and  much  of  herself  Is  shown  in  her™ 
letters  to  Alfred  de  Musset.    The  amount  | 
of  •self-improvement'  derived  by  George! 
Sand  from  the  same  experiences  is  a 
negligible  quantity.    Musset  at  least  was 
to  write  a  few  songs  and  a  few  comedies 
which  were  worth  any  'expense  of  spirit 
Whatever  ;  and  if  George  Sand  helped  to 
make  him  the  man  who  was  capable  of 
these  she  did  well.  «er  own  sentimental 
education    could    probably    have  done 
without  Musset  easily  enough  ;  we  might 
have  had  one  'Elle  et  Lul'  the  less,  but 
we  should  have  had  one  'Lucrezia  Flo- 
riant'    the    more.     Musset    or  Pagello. 
Chopin  or  Pierre  Leroux,  it  mattered 
little  to  her;  each  added  an  appreciable 
Inferest  to  her  life  and  an  appreciable) 
volume  or  so  to  her  works.    But  of  no 
I  man  could  it  be  said  that  he  haabeen| 
■  needful  to  her,  that  he  had  helped  to 
make   her  what   she  was.     She  went 
through  /life  taking  what  she  wanted] 
and  she  ended  her  clays  in  calm  selfj 
content,  the  most  famous  of  contempoj 
rary  women.    It  Is  possible  that  In  thd 
future  she  will  be  remembered  cnieflyi 
:  as  the  friend  or  enemy  of  some  of  the 
greatest  men  of  her  time." 

|  Mr.  Henry  Jewett  Writes 
About  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Repertory 

To  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  interesting  quotations  from  Mr., 
'John  Palmer's  book.   "The  Future  of  I 
the  Theatre,"  that  appeared  In  the  Her-  j 
aid  of  last  Sunday,  bring  to  mind  the 
'recent  attack  made  by  Mrs.  Fiske  upon 
the   repertory    theatre.     To    me,  Mr., 
Palmer  seems  to  dispose  once  and  for  | 
I  all  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  arguments.    It  oc-  | 
!  curs  to  me,  however,  that  a  few  re- 
flections of  my  own.  drawn  from  my 
|  practical  experience  in  the  direction  of  J 
the  Copley  Theatre  during  the  last  year  ; 
and  more,   may  not  be  amiss.  Mr. 
Palmer  writes  as  a  critic  and  a  the- 
orist.   I  write  as  an  actor  and  a  prac- 
tical stage  director,  and  we  both  seem 
to  be  v  irtually  in  agreements  with  re- 
gard to  the  high  status  of  the  repertory 
theatre,  and  especially  upon  its  supe- 
riority to  the  ordinary  stock  system. 

When  Mrs.  Fiske  attacks  the  repertory 
theatre-as  she  does  not  only  inci- 
dentally but  dlrectly-in  her  book  cm  act- 
ing just  published,  she  is  unintentionally 
endeavoring  to  undermine  the  very  foun-l 
dations  of  the  art  of  the  theatre.  If  I 
understand  her  rightly,  her  idea  is  that 
personality,  and  personality  alone, 
should  rule  in  the  casting  of  plays,  and 
she  claims  that  during  her  long  and 
honored  career  on  the  stage  she  has  had 
that  one  idea  in  view  whenever  she  has 

engaged  her  company. 


ferent  combination  of  plajers  s«o 
assembled.  "reduces  the  art 

"™f  rJz-Bt^z  jsss  « 

to  hold  him  r'f^scape  from  them  if 
Why  not  let  him  cs c^  to  Mrs.  I 

he  has  the  chance     Acc o       *    be  a,  l 
Fiske.  the  actorortshthat  his  personality 
jl0Wed  to  act  a  part  that  h >sv  u 
,'does  not  exactly  fit.    in  the  actor  . 

Jseems  to  me  that  she  w  { 

fcfbe^  of  the  a-  ^-P^ 
ir^^orte^Tan^  to  get  within 

ijttae  soul  of  his  Par"  getting  beyond  I  - 
J    With  the  actor  nev  er  t     ^  no  , 

|  his  personal ty.  ther e  profes- 
f  actors.    They  would  be  ^  gomg 

1  sional  Per80"311^.  "t  we  must  have 
*|  to  have  real  dramatic ,  art ^  w  >nd 
|  real  actors.    They  must  be  ^ 
Jwhat  better  training  is _  tn 
N|  repertory  theatre  where  they  of 

8  character?    "  we.  5 °„ne  particular  play 
■  rule,  we  might  get  one  v  better  \ 

Misting  exclusively  of  t.P 
red.  but  according  to  her  ow  i 

Iment.  in  all  ^J^^^r  she 
iperlence  as  an  actress  ana  Jsj 
Snly  attained  her ^  Ideal  once- 
,  She  was  ahle  m  that  period         ^  J 

rjone  play  Per£ectlya(,tm-S  nave  been  dis-L 
Itime.  how  many  »  they 

ctfuraged-  by  being  "tjdn^,  they 
Ihad'been  engaged  mereli 

were  not  true  to  her  idea  of^  ^ 
A  And  as  to  the  elieci  encourage 
lithe  public.  Mrs'  Ffl„sKtehr  theatre  to  see 
|  the  public  to  go  to ,  the  th  ^  &r. 
A  only  Personalities  taatead  ^  od 

itistlc  acting.  y,e/"7tlie  presentation 
ay-making,  and  also  t  ie  p  re  t0 


,  cons 
■  playe 


"site3  would T discourage  good 
,SahndWalsotlie  P~™^» 
of  good  Plays,  if  Pe^^-  wuha  that 
be  exploited  on  the  w  have 

end  in  view,  the  play  wng.  We 


pla> 


the  piaywrus..-        n  ide 
|£i  incentive  to  write  ^Py^tor. 
.ppiopriate  parts  for  the  ty P  ^ 


,  for  the  actors  most  I 
ost  in  vogue  or  foi ^  tne  ld  beCome 
s'.ly  obtainable,    wnai  wu^  (ka  „UsJ 


VV  Il»v    *' v   ■     .  1 

n,  the  past,  the  clas- 
|0f  the  good  Plays  "'^/(or  personal!- ' 
Lcs?    Were  they  written   ^  per. 
1  ties,  and  should  they 
wnalities?  wjJjSyyaaBa^H^^^H 


The  repertory  actor  and  the  repertory 
Lea  t  re  will  preserve  for  the  playwrights 
Is  well  as  for  the  public  the  great  works 

£  dramatic  literature,  which  might  oth- 
wise  be  entirely  forgotten  by  making' 
\iosslble  for  them  to  be  performed 
h  time  to  time.  Such  a  practical 
hool  of  opportunity  for  comparison 
nust  exercise  a  vital  influence  upon 
American  acting  and  playmaking.  The 
jjermanency  of  the  work  of  every  great 
jiramatist  the  world  has  ever  known  de- 
pends upon  one  individual,  and  that  in- 
[iividual  is  the  repertory  actor. 
|  A  repertory  company  seems  to  me  to 
pe  essential  to  the  life  of  the  theatre. 
|3tars  have  their  part  in  it,  traveling 
companies  also,  and  why  not  the  reper- 
tory threatre?  The  work  of  the  Henry 
lewett  Players  last  season  directly  re- 
futes Mrs.  Fiske's  plea.  During  that 
iJme  they  have  played  at  the  Copley 
Theatre  "You  Never  Can  Tell,"  "The 
Admirable  Crichton,"  "The  Importance 
>f  Being  Earnest,"  "Mrs.  Dane's  De- 
fence,"  "Jim  the  Penman,"  "Sweet  Lav- 
<nder."  "Diplomacy,"  "A  Pair  of  Spec-  , 
ades."  Arms  and  the  Man,"  'A  Christ- 
fjas  Carol."  "An  Ideal  Husband,"  "The  ; 
?dd  man  Out,"  "Man  and  Superman,"  j 
'Dr  Wake's  Patient,"  "A  Woman  of  No 
.mportance,"  "Candida."  "Milestones."  ; 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  'A  Doll's  [ 
House,"  "The  Passing  of  the  Third 
floor  Back,"  "The  Silver  Box,"  "The  j 
Ldars,"  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  "The 
Pillars  of  Society,"  "The  Pigeon. 'I  "The 
x)st  Silk  Hat,"  "The  Case  of  Rebellious 
iSusan."  "Dandy  Dick,"  "The  Angel  in 
the  House,"  "The  Man  Who  Stayed  at 
[Some,"  "Fanny's  First  Play,"  "General 
tfohn  Regan,"  "The  Land  of  Promise" 
ihd  other  plays  of  varying  nature.  They 
iteadlly  perfected  their  own  art,  they  I 
wrought  the  necessary  financial  returns  | 
:0  the  management,  and  they  gave  to  L 
houghtful  students  of  the  theatre  the  | 
jpportunity  they  would  not  otherwise 
lave  had  to  see  skilful  acting  in  a  va- 
led  repertory  of  good  plays. 
The  efforts  of  the  Individual  members 
■f  the  company  have  also  given  direct 
ivldence  of  the  value  of  the  repertory 
ystem.  The  aim  of  the  repertory  thea- 1 
re  Is  to  assemble  a  well-balanced  com-  % 
•any  of  players  who  are  qualified  by  f 
heir  training  and  experience  to  present 
tandarri  plays.  In  a  company  of  this 
ature  there-  are  no  stars,  each  player 
ng  capable  of  faithfully  depleting 
he  various  characters  demanded  by  the 
,ys  produced.  Our  aim  is  teamwork, 
which  means  the  company  will  be  f 
ectly  welded  Into  one  harmonious' 
le.  Thus  the  work  of  the  play  be- 
es standardized.  .  .  . 
The  repertory  theatre  consequently 
it  broad  educational  value,  In  that 
t,  presents  to  the  public  the  beat  plays 
»f  well  known  playwrights  of  past  and  * 
>reaent  time.  During  the  season  of  the  j 
'Henry  Jawett  Players  at  the  Copley 
rhea  t  re,  Boston,  It  has  been  noted  ' 
long  the  libraries,  both  In  Boston  and 
suburbs,  that  the  demand  for  the  I 
lad  volumes  of  the  plays  which  this 
pany  lias  produced  has  greatly  In- 
ed,  thereby  demonstrating  that  the 
lc  not  only  takes  a  wide  Interest  In 
players,  but  are  also  turning  again 
e  better  types  of  plays  for  Instruc-  < 
and  entertainment, 
ove  all  else  the  repertory  theatre 
to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  vital 
es  of  the  community,  and  to  express  ' 
It  demands  real  dramatic  art 
refuses  to  accept  that  which  Is 
•rated  or  counterfeit.  Its  ambition 
achieve,  not  merely  to  succeed ;  j 

today's  success  is  apt  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  tiresome  process  of  ac- 
cumulation. The  ideals  of  the  repertory 
theatre  demand  a  broad  vision,  with 
freedom  to  develop.  The  repertory  the- 
atre should  be  a  permanent  Institution 
and  to  attain  this  It  calls  for  an  audi- 
ence of  regular  and  enthusiastic,  pa- 
I  irons.  j 

A»  director  of  the  Henry  Jewett 
|  Players.  I  take  a  diametrically  opposite 
w  to  that  expressed  by  Mrs.  Fiske. 
S  an  Injustice  to  the  actor  to  compel 
>  to  play  only  one  style  of  part.  He 
uld  be  able  to  pass  from  one  type  of 
racier  to  another.  He  should  form 
habit  of  giving  the  most  Insignifl- 
t  part  as  much  attention  as  *he 
atest,  and  he  should  have  the  op- 
tunlty  to  alternate  constantly  be- 
en these  extremes.  And  I  am  sure 
t  my  <alth  In  repertory  has  been 
titled  by  results  at  the  Copley  The- 
'.  and  by  the  approval  of  both  the 
ss  and  the  public. 

HENRY  JEWETT. 

DSton,  Jan.  8. 


provision  Is  made  for  the  singing  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  great  battle  hymn. 
If  Westminster  Abbey  could  stand  the 
shock  of  the  unconventional  when  the 
hymn  was  sung  before  the  King  in  wel- 
coming the  entrance  of  America  into 
the  war,  humbler  fanes  throughout  the 
country  need  not  have  trembled  at  the 
Idea.  Without  disrespect  to  the  official 
ritual,  the  addition  of  this  hymn  would 
have  given  that  note  of  emotion  that 
the  occasion  needed,  besides  emphasizing 
our  comradeship  with  the  American  na- 
tion.—London  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Dec.  20  was 
enthusiastic  over  a  new  piano  quintet 
by  Arnold  Bax.   "Unlike  so  many  mod- 
ern works  whose  material  becomes  at- 
tenuated in  the  effort  to  fill  the  frame, 
this  one  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  ma- 
terial that  is  almost  bewildeing  In  its 
wealth.    It  is  also   strikingly  melodic, 
and  the  themes,  even  where  they  are  not 
derived  one  from  another,  have  a  firmly 
established  homogeneity.  The  texture  is 
I  amazingly  rich  in  the  first  two  move- 
ments, and  if  it  is  less  so  toward  the  end 
jthe  subsidence  comes  about  naturally, 
land   is   Jbviously   'according   to  plan.' 
jThe  idiom  Is  not  aggressively  modern, 
]  and  the  form  is  classic.    There  are  no 
|  labored  'effects,'  and  the  whole  is  the 
more  effective  for  their  absence." 

That  most  futuristic  of  mpdern  French 
composers,  Erik  Satie,  has  evidently  not 
been  taking  thought  enough  for  the 
present  in  practical  life  and  has  run 
foul  of  the  law  courts  in  consequence.  | 
Some  little  time  ago,  Le  Courrier  Musi- 
cal records,  he  was  condemned  to  eight 
days'  imprisonment  for  a  libelous  post- 
card he  sent  to  one  M.  Poueigh.  Think- 
ing he  could  secure  a  reversal  of  judg- 
ment he  promptly  appealed  against  the 
sentence.  The  court  of  appeals,  how- 
ever, has  confirmed  the  lower  court's 
judgment,  maintaining,  as  the  periodical 
referred  to  has  It,  that  "fantasies  in 
rnUBlc  do  not  justify  epistolary  fanta- 
sies that  are  In  bad  taste." — Musical 
America.      *  • 

Three  songs  collectively  entitled  "Marl- 
gold"  and  a  new  "Rhapsody,"  by  John 
Ireland,  sung  by  Muriel  Foster  lrt  Lon- 
don Dec.  14.  were  warmly  praised,  as 
were  Roger  Quilter's  music  for  three 
poems  of  William  Blake.  "Of  a  some- 
what different  calibre  are  Miss  Janet 
Hamilton's  "Love  cooled  my  feet'  and 
'By  Wenlock  Town."  in  which  something 
of  the  'art  neuveau'  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  English  ballad," 

New  orchestral  works  heard  In  Paris: 
Dubois's  "Fantasietta,"  Lefebvre's 
"Hymne  funebre."  "Dans  un  pare  en- 
cHalne,"  by  Philip. 

An  opera,  "La  Sainte  Genevieve,"  com- 
pleted by  Salvayre  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  will  be  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  Paris. 

Rameau's  "Castor  and  Pollux"  will  be 
revived  In  Paris  this  season.  Nlcolo's 
"Joconde"  (1814)  has  been  revived  at  the 
Trianon- Lyrique. 

After  the  dress  rehearsal  of  "Henry 
VII T"  at  the  Palis  Opera  last  month, 
when  Battistini  took  the  part  of  the 
monarch.  Saint-Saens  remarked,  accord- 
ing to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Musical  Courier,  "The  execution  Is  so 
fine,  it  gives  me  the  Illusion  of  having 
some  talent." 


This  would  have  been  .Sir  Herbert 
Tree's  64th  birthday  had  lie  lived.  There 
is  an  interesting  reference  to  him  in  Lord 
Morley's  "Recollections":  "A  very  pleas- 
ant fellow.  Said  he  learnt  his  part  with 
immense  labor,  while  his  wife,  on  the 
contrary,  had  no  trouble;  if  she  put  the 
book  under  her  pillow  she  seemed  to 
know  her  lines  when  she  awoke."  Sir 
Herbert  found,  as  "other  actors  have, 
that  a  long  run  was  a  postive  cause  of 
forgetfulness  of  lines.  Memory  lapses 
often  occur  after  100  performances  of  the 
same  play.— London  Dally  Chronicle, 
Dec.  17. 

The  first  memorial  to  members  of  the 
acting  and  musical  professions  who  have 
lost  their  lives  in  the  war,  I  am  told,  is 
shortly  to  be  unveiled.  Appropriately 
enough,  its  position  will  be  on  the  outer  | 
wall  of  the  famous  Waterloo  road  play-  I 
house,  where  classical  drama  and  operas 
In  English  have  been  given  uninterrupt- 
edly throughout  the  war.  Thousands 
of  army  and  navy  men  pass  the  spot 
every  day  *>n  their  way  to  and  from  the 
great  railway  terminus  opposite.  For 
the  tablet.  I  understand,  a  piece  of  the  , 
old  battleship  Britannia  has  been  se- 
cured, while  the  names  and  decorative 
effects  will  be  painted  in  by  a  talented 
lady  artist  who  is  at  present  appearing 
on  the  London  stage  in  Shakesperean 


id   on  her  80th 


Notes  About  English 
and  Other  Plays 

H.  B.  Irving  preached  for  the  second 
time  In  his  life  at  the  City  Temple,  last 
month,  when  he  spoke  on  "Religion  and 
the  Drama."  It  appears  that  his  re- 
marks were  "sympathetically  received, 
subdued  clapping  and  cries  of  'Hear, 
Hear,' -punctuating  the  speech.  Mr.  Irv- 
ing said  that  the  old  prejudice  against 
the  theatre  had  died  away  to  a  la  rue 
extent.  "By  way  of  showing  that  some 
remnant  still  existed  however,  he  de- 
scribed how  the  managers  of  a  recent 
Brieux  production  offered  to  hand  over 
all  profit#that  might  accrue  to  a  society 
for  combating  the  very  evil  with  which 
the  play  dealt,  if  the  society  would  ex- 
tend its  good-will.    This  the  committee 


Verdi  Home  It  Milan 

>r  a  Hospital  for  Soldiers 

Verdi  home  for  aged  musicians  at 
^In  the  garden  of  which  the  famous 
posed  is  burled,  has  been  turned  Into  | 
hospital,  accommodating  some  300 
The  veteran  musicians,  whose 
e  it  was,  voluntarily  gave  up  their 
sant  quarters  and  sought  places  with 
nds  or  relatives  for  the  balance  of 
war.  In  order  that  the  war  sufferers 
ht  be  accommodated.— Musical  Cou- 

hcre  was  a  happy  misprint  ln  the  I 
lew   of   a   concert   In    London   last  ! 
nth.  The  reviewer  described  a  singer 
a  "terror  robusto."  _ 
ay  one  express  a '  sense  of  dlsap- 


dccllned  to  do.  with  the  result  that  thei* 
funds  lost  something  like  £12.000.  which 
had  now  gone  Into  other  channels,  where 
It  wlllbe  used  for  the  same  end."  If  there 
was  one  thing  that  had  been  brought 
out  by  the  war  more  forcibly  than  any- 
thing else,  It  was  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  theatre. 

Soldiers  were  mainly  responsible  for 
the  prosperity  which  had  attended  thea- 
tres since  the  first  three  months  of  the  if 
war.  and  It  was  a  prosperity  of  which  f 
the  theatrical  profession  had  no  reason  I 
to  be  ashamed.     Taxes  claimed  their' 
share  of  excess  profits,  and  so  far  as  the  j 
Individual  performers  were  concerned,  it  I 
was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  those 
who  could  not  fight  that  they  were  able  | 
to  be  of  practical  help  ln  some  other 
way.   The  sums  raised  by  the  profession  j 
for  war  causes  ore  already  running  well 
Into  £2,000.000.  Eight  camp  theatres  pro- 
vide entertainment  nightly  to  about  60,- 
000  'officers   and   men.     Wherever  the 
theatre  had  been  Installed,  picture  pal- 
aces had  fallen  off  In  popularity.  Mr. 
Irving  referred  to  the  curiously  illogical 
position  with  regard  to  Sunday  enter- 
tainment, which  permitted  cinema  per- 
formances to  be  given,  but  forbade  the 
production  of  even   classical  dramatic 
masterpieces.    At  a  time  when  serious 
anxiety  waa  feit  as  to  the  future  of  the 
theatre  on  Its  serious  side,  Mr.  Irving 
suggested  one  solution  would  be  to  dedi- 
cate Sunday  to  performances  of  Shakes- 
lea  re. 


parts.— Pali  Mall  G 
Lady   Bancroft  i 
year  yesterday. 

[    Official  films  dealing  with  the  opera- 
tions in  Mesopotamia  and  depicting  va- 
rious scenes  in  and  about  Bagdad  were 
shown  in  London  last  month.  "Famous 
I  Indian  regiments  marched  up  to  fight 
j  for    the    King-Emperor,    and  Turkish 
;  prisoners  marched   back  amid  blazing 
j  sunshine  and  blinding  dust.  And  at  the 
end  stood  three  or  four  Hun  locomotives 
waiting  in  vain  for  the  start  of  the  Bag- 
dad-Antwerp express." 

A  new  play  ln  one  act  "Vote  by  Bal- 
lot" by  Granville  Barker,  produced  in  a 
triple  bill  by  the  Stage  Society,  London. 
Dec.    16.    was    universally  condemned. 
I  The  Times  said  that  one  might  be  quite 
I  cool  over  it.    "The  truth  Is.  Mr.  Barker 
seems  to  be  quite  cool  over  it  him- 
self, not  to  say  cold— so  cofd.  anyhow, 
as   to   be   a   little  uncommunicative." 
The  Stage  called  the  play  an  "exasper- 
atlngly  Inconclusive  little  piece  of  feeble 
satire."  Dally  Telegraph:  "Its  humor,  as 
such.  Is'  of  the   'cranky'  order,  half- 
paradoxical,  half-sathic.  of  which  the 
artificiality  in  those  days  has  become 
all  too  pronounced."   The  Dally  Chroni- 
cle: "An  extremely  ppor  effort." 
I    On  the  same  bill  were  Harold  Chapln's  I 
"The  Philosopher  of  Butterblggins"  and  j 
a  new  ballet  of  Mme.  Donnet,  "Fetes  ! 
Galants."    This  ballet^  characterized  by 
the  Times  as  "delicious,"  was  described  I 
in  the  playbill  as  an  attempt  to  repre-  I 
sent  In  a  few  touches  "both  the  subtle  I 
charm   and    the  grotesqueness  of   the  I 
French  XVIII.   Century. "  The  Times:  I 
"  'Que  de  choses  dans  un  menuet!'  Au-  I 
thors.  If  they  are  wise,  never  tell  us  I 
what   they  attempt,   but   leave   us   to  I 
make  it  out  for  ourselves,  and  our  en-  I 
Jeyment  of  Mifcs  Hunsdon-Brown's  sing.  J 
lug  and  the  posturing  and  pirouetting  of  ) 
Mile.  Rambert  and  M.  Varda  was.  in  i 
fact,    wholly  unaffected    by   any   deep  ' 
cogitation      about      that      remarkable  jj 
pseudoconcept  the  'French  XVIII.  Cen-  1 
tury.'  "     Other    critics    were    not    so  y 
friendly.     The  Dally   Telegraph:     "As  | 
there  was  here  Intended  something  of  I 
a  skit  on  the  affectations  of  French 
18th  century  preclosfte,   the  satire  of 
the  little  affair  struck  one  as  rather  t 
out-of-date.    But  the  movements  of  the  I 
dancers,  against  the  plainest  of  back-  I 
grounds,  had  a  certain  qualntness.  not  I 
unmixed  with  grace,  and  the  otd-world  1 
music  to  which  they  stepped— and  lept  I 
—of   Mozart,   Rameau   and    Bach   was  f 
appropriate.     The    Stage:    'Fetes    Ga-  If 
lantea'  was  found  to  be  terribly  stiff,  Q 
angular,  formal,  rarely  graceful,  and  at 
times  ever  absurdly  burlesque,  as  in  the 
bobbing  up  and  down  of  the  male  dan- 
cer." 

Shaw's  "Inca  of  Perusalem"  was 
played  for  the  first  time  ln  London  by  I 
the  Pioneers  on  Dec.  16.  The  play  was  It 
produced  In  New  York  in  Nov.,  1916,  and 
at  Birmingham  (Eng.),  Oct.  7,  1916.  The  I, 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  found  it  too  long,  : 
with  blotches  of  bad  taste:  "but  on  the 
whole  It  Is  brisk,"  unpretentious  wit."  j 
Mr.  Shaw  treats  the  Kaiser's  egomania  V 
from  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  point  of  a 
Iview.  "His  attempts  to  joke  about  Eng.  L 
llsh  sons  and  daughters,  who  have  shed  § 
their  blood  for  England  as  being  'pig-  J 
headed'  will  need,  and  perhaps  get,  the  (■ 
treatment  they  deserve."  The  Stage :  |< 
"A  characteristic  piece  of  "G.  B.  S.'-  I 
pleasantry  and  facetlousness.  impudently  !; 
diverting,  but  of  really  slight  importance-  \ 
and,  let  us  trust,  of  not  much  more  than  f 
ephemeral  interest." 

"Kanawa."  a  play  for  marionettes  by  ' 
Torahiko  Khorl,  a  Japanese  ln  London,  jj 
shows  how  a  Japanese  wife  of  1000  years  B 
ago  hammered  a  doll  (representing  her  j 
unfaithful  husband)  so  that  the  living  I 
counterpart  might  die.  He  died.  This  I 
version  of  Rossetti's  "Sister  Helen,"  was  I 
Played  by  the  Pioneers.  Dec.  16. 

"Insurrection,"  hy  W.  F.  Casey,  pro-  9 
duced  by  the  Pioneers,  London.  Dec.  16,  fi 
is  a  story  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  which  I 
•two  brothers,  one  a  Sinn  Feiner  and  the  I 
other  A.  R.  M  C.  officer,  arekilled.  Both  f 
political   sides   are    argued    at   length.  K 
"The  production  of  this  piece,"  says  the  R 
Stage,  "even  in  the  semi-privacy  of  the  I 
Pioneer    Player    performances,    seems  i 
In  the  highest  degree  inexpedient  and 
Inadvisable,      although      it  contains 
Borne     earnest     and     eloquent  pas- 


sages abo'lft' iflSrl  lite  ftti'l  lit.  :  ,:ti.n  . 
In  the  play  "the  sympathy  leant  a  little 
towards  SlHn:  Fein,"  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  "and  there  were  some  (un- 
wise) hisses  from  the  audience." 

"Blight,"  a  play  In  three  acts  by  "A. 
and  O.,"  was  produced  at  the  Abbey. 
Dublin,-'  Dec.  11.  The  play  treats  the 
slum  problem  of  Dublin.  It  is  written 
by  "a  famous  medical  specialist  and  a 
well  known  barrister."  While  it  is  propa- 
ganda, it  Is  saved  "from  dramatic  fail- 
ure for  at  least  two  out  of  the  three 

pets  by  the  wit  and  forcefulness  of  the 
dialogue."    The  laborer  Tully,  obtaining 
I  £300  compensation  from  his  employer  be- 
1  comes  a  landlord  himself,  a  fine  combi- 
nation of  "grafter,  bumble  and  hypo- 
crite."   He  is  selected  representative  of 
j  the    corporation    on    the  sanatorium 
board,  on  his  way  to  sell  his  property 
I  again  at  a  vast  profit  to  the  sanatorium 
I  not  troubled  by  the  callous  machinery 
lot  charity.    There  are  scenes  in  a  one- 
room    tenement,   and   in   the  hospital, 
I  where  a  woman  lies  in.    "A  Foley  girl 
is    out    at    her  seven-and-sixpence-a- 
week  job  in  a  cafe,  and  there  are  hinta 
as  to  her  dare-devilry  and  the  moral 
ln.surgence  that  give  rise  to  silk  skirts 
and  musquash  coats."    The  Stajje  says 
of  the  play:    "There  is  a  great  deal  or 
I  half-relevant  action  and  amplification; 
but  of  its  wit,  its  vehemence,  its  local 
color  and  Its  sincerity  of  purpose  there 
can  be  no  question.    'Blight'  Is  an  ef- 
fective propaganda  play;  it  Is  a  play 
vital  to  Dublin;  it  has  filled  the  Abbey 
as  no  play  of  recent  years  has  done.  It 
is  not  all  great  drama,  but  it  is  pas- 
sionate pleading,  and  it  achieves  an  end. 
Fred  O'Donovan  wrestled  as  well  as  he 
could  with  the  part  of  Stanislaus  Tui:y, 
frankly  an  impossible  because  too  em- 
phasized part." 


|  Bostonians  Succeed 
With  War  Song 

"Speed  Up.  America,"  a  patriotic 
march  song  one-step,  words  by  Ruy  J. 
Beckhard.  music  by  Joseph  Bradley, 
Bostonians,  has  not  only  met  with  suc- 
cess ln  hotels  and  theatres;  President 
Wilson  has  thanked  Mr.  Beckhard  In  a 
note  for  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the 
words. 

The  libretto  of  "Der  Frelschuetz," 
translated  into  French  by  George* 
Servleres.  has  been  published  bv  the 
Librairle  Flschbacher.  Paris  Mr.  Ser- 
vleres has  added  a  complete  history  of 
the  opera  and  Its  many  and  unfaithful 
adaptations  hn  Paris. 

A  new  String  Quartet,  the  Vlglanl, 
played  in  Ixmdon  Dec.  12.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  said:  "Debussy's  work,  now 
thoroughly  familiar  to  us.  sounds  almost 
entirely  differently  when  plaved  as  now, 
with  a  limpidity  and  liquidity  of  tone- 
color  that  is  quite  different  In  degree 
from  the  robust  tone  of  our  own  native 
players.  It  Is  a  difference  in  degree.  The 
ensemble  and  the  phrasing  are.  as  wo 
expect  them  to  bo.  fine;  the  tone  color 
now  is  as  an  aquarelle  to  a  strong  oil 
painting,  delicate  in  tint  and  texture." 
me  Pal!  Mall  Oazetfe  remarked:  "There 
is  a  certain  stage  In  enaemble  plaving 
when  each  participant  is  so  confident  of 
tne  others  that  he  can  forget  every- 
,  thng  except  the  significance  of  the  rat). 
Sic.  which  is  then  set  free  or  "as  It 
were  exhaled  In  a  manner  that  often 
surprises  the  players  themselves.  That 
stage  is  In  this  case  still  remote,  but 
meanwhile-  the  essential  requisites  of 
tone,  technic  and  musicianship  are 
Mere  by  which  It  can  be  attained."  v 

Schumann's  "Carnava!"  orchestrated 
as  we  heard  It  here  with  the  Ballet 
Kusse.  was  played  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert.  London.  Dec.  10.  The  Times 
said:  "The  main  point  of  musical  In- 
terest is  the  different  tempi  required  by 
an  orchestral  arrangement  of  a  work 
lor  piano;  thus  'Pierrot,'  'Chopin,'  and 
Aveu'  went  much  slower  than  the 
evanescent  tone  of  the  piano  permits  of. 
in. general  the  serious  movements  were 
I  the  best;  the  body  of  strings  cannot  be,  j . 
or  at  any  rate  were  not,  as  coquetlsh  as  • 
M .  Molselvltch  makes  the  keys  sound." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Dec.  11  said 
of  \aucchan  Williams's  "Silent  Noon": 

In    the    whole   of    musical    literature  ! 
there  exists  no  musical  settings,  so  far  I 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  of  a  sonnet  com- 
parable   with    this,    while    for    sheer  • 
beauty  of  its  music  and  its  atmosphere 
it  stands  entirely  alone  among  modern 
English  song." 

It  was  perhaps  a  little  Injudicious  for 
Miss  Mania  Seguel  to  make  her  Mozart 
and  Choplq  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
the  occasion  for  Issuing  a  pamphlet  on 
on  tempo  rubato,"  for  rhythm  hap- 
pens to  be  the  one  element  In  her  play- 
ing that  was  always  doubtful,  and  has 
deteriorated  in  recent  years.  There  1st 
no  theory  of  "rubato"  that  will  Justify 
amputating  a  beat  or  two  from  a  bar  as 
she  did  in  her  two  Mozart  rondos,  gen- 
erally at  the  cadences,  and  hte  pamphlet 
had  the  effect  of  making  one  more  criti- 
cal in  other  respects.  There  was  always 
something  unnecessarily  prim  In  Miss 
Seguel  s  playing.  Under  this  new  In-' 
fluence  It  began  to  sound  stilted,  which  . 
Is  an  injustice  to  her.  for  her  fluency  In 
passages  of  decorative  filigree  work  Is 
not  to  be  questioned.  Similar  Imperfec- 
tions were  noticeable  In  her  Chopin 
playing,  the  moral  of  which  is:  If  you 
wish  to  Issue  a  pamphlet,  let  it  be  on 
ground  where  you  can  defy  impeach- 
ment-Pall Mall  Gazette.  Dec  13 
The  I  all  Mall  Gazette  of  Dec    7  had 


a  "To  wv  about  a  group  ot  Kngllsh 
•>Rs  sans  by  Gervaao  Klwes:  "We  are 
or  In  tonga  worlhv  of  a  pla«-e  In  such 
scheme.     Some  of  them  wore  good, 
ch  t>«  Roger  Qullter'e  settings  of  tlir««  l 
aga  tjy  Blake,  though  the  mannerisms 
miliar  to  all   who   know   his  tonga1 
■Md  a  little  overdone.    Others  wen 
srelv  pretty,  and  scarcely.  If  at  all. 
sti       lahable  from  the  ordinary  ballad 
commerce.   One  failed  through  excess 
ambition — It  was  the.  first  of  two  by 
rtln  Ta\lor.    On  the  whole,  one  came 
va \    with  the  Impression  that  If  we 
usi  have  these  conventlona— which  It 
>t   admitted — we  would  sooner  have 
lem    .is   manipulated    by   Mr.  Frank, 
ridge  thin  us  used  by  any  other  of. 
M  composers  represented  in  the  group.  I 
e.  at  least,  gets  a  hearty  resonance) 
it  of  them  In  such  songs  as  **Love| 
rent  a-rldlng."    But  if  we  are  ever  tol  ■ 
jssess  beautiful  English  songs  It  Willi  I 
irely  be  Mr.  Gervase  Elwes's  great  art 
lat  will  have  prepared  the  way  for 
Jem." 

Edward  German's  "Moon  Fairies"  was, 
evlved  by  Sterling  Macklnlay's  pupils! 
l  London  Dec.  12.  This  operetta  1st 
Fallen  Fairies"  produced  at  the  Savoy 
a  1909.  It  proved  to  be  Gilbert's  falryj 
omedy  "The  Wicked  World"  in  mu-| 
icul  guise. 

James  GlKver  and  a  film  company  dis- 
tuted  in  a  London  court  last  month' 
ibout  cinema  rights  of  "Les  Cloche* 
le  Cornevllle." 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham  at  a  dinner  glv-| 
sn  to  him  in  London  on  Dec.  9,  said:! 
'English  opera  depended  upon  the  faith 
>f  the  English  #ublic  in  their  own  mu-| 
niclans.  the  steady  encouragement  that( 
they  gave  them  by  going  to  hear  them,, 
and  in  the  Instant  cessation,  on  the  part) 
of  the  press,  of  all  sorts  of  scepticism.; 
The  press  at  this  moment  was  the 
greatest  enemy  of  all  progress.  He; 
grumbled  with  the  press  every,  time  he 
got  on  his  feet,  and  he  should  continue, 
grumbling  until  they  saw  something  bet- 
ter Referring  to  the  attitude  of  the! 
state  toward  music.  Sir  Thomas  said 
it 'had  declined  to  interest  Itself  in 
music,  which  showed  how  truly  out  of 
touch  with  the  democratic  life  of  the 
country  our  rulers  were.  They  would 
get  no  help  from  the  state.  Therefore 
it  devolved  in  this  democratic  country 
upon  the  enlightened  public  to  do  that 
which  should  be  performed  by  the  gov- 
ernment." 

CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 


I  ncle  Veritas  Speaks 

Yew  kin  !»*.•.•  of  the  fun  yew  haa  on  Broadway, 
lu  drlnk-anons.  rostrum*,  awl  thoin  cabln.-ray«: 
Hut  I'll  bet  «ll  my  nlvklea 
Yew'il  tire  all  yer  alcMn 
Tew  be  baok  on  boyhood's  Ilrotulwajr! 

Yew   think   that  yer  smart  With  yer  claw- 

hammer  coat— 
Ycr  collar  that'a  tearln  and  eiittln  yer  throat; 
Hut  I'll  bet  every  morntn 
That  yew  wake  u|>  monrnln 
Tew  bo  ]a  a  kid's  dirty  coat! 

Ami  yew  talk  of  the  wines  that  flow  like  water, 
i  And  tell  about  thlnga  that  yew  nhouldn't  or ter; 
But  I'll  bet  you  my  best  hen 
Yew  long  for  the  ilaya  when 
Yew  weut  to  the  ^iuiup  fi  r  water: 

|  Now  what  air  yew  sayln  bout  dlmonds  and 
pearls 

That  yer  glvln  erway  ter  msny-er  girls'; 
fint  I'll  hot  yew  a  clothes-pin 
Yer  girls  alnt  got  no  look-in 
With  Freckles,  yer  boyhood  chum.  Foarl. 


nig  wki.  u 

il»nffCJ"Out 

UosAon. 


greater  mrtilostt 
male  of  the  s 
than  the  male 


Who  Owns  the  Cork? 
When  champagne  Is  consumed  in  a] 
restaurant  who  is  entitled  to  keep  t'.ie 
cork*  Is  it  the  pioperty  of  the  landlord, 

or  of  the  client,  or  is  it  the  perquisite  of 
tlio.  waiter V  That  delicate  problem.  I 
see,  has  formed  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion in  Berlin,  where,  corlt  being  scarce, 
old  champagne  corks  can  be  hold  for 
XVd.  each.  A  waiter,  dismissed  for 
pocketing  the  corks,  after  being  for- 
bidden to  do  so,  brought  an  action  for 
wrongful  dismissal;  and  the  court  find- 
ing Itself  puzzled,  the  case  now  stands 
adjourned  in  order  that  expert  evidence 
as  to  the  "trade,  custom"  may  be  called. 
I — Westminster  Gazette. 


But  I'll  bet  yew  my  shot-gun 
They'll  none  like  the  grey -mi 
Yew  rid  as  a  kid,  called  Bobbin! 

Yer  besrinnin  tew  blow  bout  joy-ridin  machines). 
And  the  people  yew  know  what's  got  lots  er 
means; 

Bat  I'll  het  yew  my  hay-raci* 
Ycw'd  like  tew  be  way  back 
A-p!ayln  round  hayln  machines! 


not  with  our  boys  "over 
How  bout  doin  your 


How  come*  it  yev 

there"? 
Why  don   yew  enlist 

share? 

Yer  exempt'.'    I  supposed  it. 
Too  slek'/    Yupl  T  know'd  it! 
I  know  yer  kind.    Full  er  hot  ail 


Yew  got  somethiii  in  ycr 
go  fcr  ter  make  yew 


What's  -the  matter? 
eye? 

Oh!    I  didn't  mean  t 
cry. 

But  yew  know  I  wa'n't  lyin— 
Go  -alieart— keen  on  eryin. 
Do  yew  cood!   Guess  '11  B".  Goo-hy! 
Auburn.  X.  Y.  HARRY  F.  KOW  ALL. 


Snnday— Symphony  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.  Con- 
cert by  Louise  Homer  and  Osslp  Uabrllo- 
wltsch.    See  special  notice. 

Symphony  Hall.  7  :30  P.  M.  Fourteenth 
mid-s.ason     concert     of     the  Peoples 
.  Choral   Union   of  Boston.  Frederick  w. 
YVodell.   conductor.     Gade's  "Crusaders 
and     a     miscellaneous     program.  with 
Charlotte  Peege,   contralto;    George  H. 
Boynton,   tenor;   William   Tucker,  bass- 
baritone,    and    orchestra.      Herman  A. 
Shedd,  organist;  Mildred  Vinton,  pianist. 
Monday— The    Tuilerles,    3    P.    M.  Miss 
Terry's  hr»t  concert.     Gertrude  Aulcl  ot 
New  York,   soprano.     Folk   songs:  Ser- 
bian. Sicilian.  Japanese.  English,  Moor- 
ish  French.    Rimsky-Korsakoff.  Oriental) 
song;  Poldowski,  Eflet  de  Neige;  Mous- 
sorgsky.  Au  Bord  du  Don;  Gretchaninon,  I 
Quand   la   Hache   tombe;   Dalcroze.  Les, 
bonnes   Dames    de    St.    Gervais:    Vidal. , 
Prlntemps    Nouveiu.      George    Proctor,  | 
pianist.     Schubert,  Minuet  from  op.  18:, 
Weber,    First    movement    of    Sonata  In 
A  flat;  Chopin.  Nocturne  in  G  minor 
Lladoff,  Blroulki. 
Tuesday— Steinert  Hall.  8  P.  M.    Song  re- 
cital ot  Frida  Stjerna,  soprano.  Swed- 
ish folk  song.  Domaredansen;  Lie,  Sne; 
Sjoegren,  I  Seralyens  Lustgard;  Kjerulf, 
Svnnoeve's  Song.  Grieg,  Solvejg's  Song; 
Thrane     Norsk    Fieldsang;  Beethoven, 
The  Cottage  Maid;  Carpenter,  I  am  like 
I     a  remnant:  Endicott,  Her  Songs;  Young- 
Wilson.     Phyllis     has     such  charming 
Graces;  Parker.  Love  is  a  Sickness;  Si- 
belius, Diamenten  pa  Marssnoen,  Marss- 
noen,      Droemmen.      Hundra  Vaegar, 
Romeo;  d'Ambrosio.   Les  Papillons,  Du- 
parc.  L'Invitation  au  Voyage;  Franck.  Le 
Marlage  des  Roses;  Bachelet,  Chere  Nult. 
Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.     Second  concert 
I     of  the  Apollo  Club,   Emil  Mollenhauer, 
conductor.     Part  songs:  Foote.  Bedouin 
song;  Davenport-Tours,  My  Lady  Sleeps; 
Praetorius.  Lo.  How  a  Rose  e'er  bloom- 
ing-  Zander.   Minstrel   Song;  Chadwick, 
I     Jehovah  Reigns  in  Majesty:  MacDowell. 
I     Crusaders;    Wolf  rum.    Serenade;  Foster, 
Old  Folks  at  Home  (baritone  solo  by  W. 
F    Smith):    Wheeler.   A    Salute    to  thq 
Flag-    Liebe,    The    Choral    of  Leuthen; 
America,  CarL  Webster,  violoncellist,  will 
nlav  Herbert's  Concerto;  Popper's  Harle- 
nuih   Haydn's  Andante  and  Gones's  Tar- 
antelle.      Kalph    L.    Harlow    will  sing 
Schumann's     Dedication.  Weingartner's 
Thou  art  a  Child,   Margetson's  Tommy 
1  "Lad 

Thursday— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Concert. 

bv  the  Edith  Rubel  Trio  (Edith  Rubel, 
i     violinist;    Marie    Roemaet.    violoncellist:  L 
'     Katherlne     Swift,     pianist.      The  Start 
Spangled  Banner.    Mattheson,  Air  (16tu 
century),     Beethoven.    Theme    and     10  1 
Variations;  Coretll.  Sonata  for  violoncello  I 
and  piano;  Bralimg,  Trio  In  B  major;  1 
1     Folk  melodies:  Farewell.  Chicken's  Feet  1 

]  and  Carrots,  The  Oak  Tree  RustledTl 
Mnsleu  Balnjo,  Por'p'tit  Lolotte;  Sand- 

I  by,  Agnete  and  the  Merman,  The  Mar»| 
■elilaise.   J 

■        Steinert    Hall,    3    P.    M.      Gladys  A. 
1     Berry'H  violoncello  Tecital.     Corelli,  So-I 
/     nata;  Dvorak,  Concerto  in  B  minor;  G.I 
Faure,  Elegie;  Grieg,  Varen;  Cui,  Orlen-: 
tale;  Dunkler,   La  Flleuse. 
Friday— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Twelfth) 
Symphony  concert  (A),  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
|     due  tor.  see  special  notice. 
Saturday— Jordan    Hall,    3    P.    M.  Ellas1 
Breeskin's      violin      recital.  Handel, 
Larghetto;   Lully.   Adagio   and  Allegro; 
Bach,  Claccona;  Tartlnf-Krelsler,  Sonata; 
"The  Devil's  Trill" ;  Keger.  Aria  for  G 
1     string;  Taylor-Powell.  Deep  River;  Ket-j 
tem-Loeffler.  Caprice  Espagnol;  R.  Gold- 
mark.    Call    of    the    Plains;  Paganlnl-i 
Krelsler.  Caprice,  No.  24;  Novlcek,  Motd 
Perpetuo. 

Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.     Twelfth  Sym- 
phony concert  (B).  Dr.  Muck,  conductor, 
r    See  special  notice.  '  ,  ■■■«^^J 


There  yew  go  talkln  bout  dnnela  and  bobbin—  SOPRANO  DELIGHTS 
A"  'he  fast  hosses  TWj^Pjn/**, W*»l  ^rji  SYMPHONY  HALL) 

Miss  May  Peterson  Adds  to  Enjoy- 
ment Gabrilowitsch  Affords 

One  of  the  most  delightful  Sunday 
concerts  of  tho  season  was  given  at 
Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  by 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist,  and  Miss 
Mav  Peterson  soprano,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  'Company.  The  singer  re- 
placed time,  Louise  Homer,  prevented 
from  appearing  by  a  heavy  cold.  But  1 
Miss  Peterson  more  than  repaid  thosffl 
who  were  disappointed. 

Unusually  gifted,  with  a  haunting 
voice  of  velvet  quality,  warmth  and 
f  1  eshness,  Miss  Peterson  sang  with  con- 
summate skill  and  distinction.  She  has 
both  brains  and  temperament,  intellec- 
lectual  perception  and  emotional  elo- 
quence. With  an  admirable  technical  1 
equipment  and  an  attractive  personality 
this  young  singer  is  universally  endowed 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  songs  by 
Ciampi,  Caccini  and  Mozart,  including 
the  difficult  "Allelujah  Exsultate" 
served  to  reveal  the  singer's  marked 
ease  and  fluent  execution,  while  in  the 
numbers  of  Chausson.  Debussy.  Rhenes- 
Baton  and  Fourdrain  Their  was  fur- 
ther opportunity  for  her  to  display  her 
interpretative  ability. 

Finished  phrasing  and  excellent  dic- 
tion were  evident  in  nor  performance  hi 
Italian,  French  and  English. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  a  great  favorite  in 
Boston,  was  warmly  greeted  by  a  very 
largo  audience.  He  gave  pleasure  and 
excited  admiration  by  his  playing  of 
pieces  by  Schumann,  Chopin  and  Debus- 
sy. There  was  much  applause  and  the 
program  was  lengthened. 

Npxt  Sunday  the  concert  will  he  giv 
by  Eugene  Ysaye. 


A 


A  Parlous  Case. 

the  World  Wags: 
I  have  a  friend  who  belongs  to  several 
clubs.  Among  them,  the  Mohair  and 
the  Liquortarian.  He  is  thinking  seri- 
ously of  resigning  from  these  clubs,  all 
because  the  Liquortarian  Club  is  going 
out  of  business.  Of  late  he  is  begin- 
ning to  gel  l»ald.  so  that,  he  has  to  re- 
sign from  the  Mohair  Club,  anyway. 
That  does  not  worry  him  half  so  much 
as  his  much  beloved  Liquortarian  Club. 
He  is  very  meditative,  and  keeps  on 
moaning,  "what  shall  I  do?"  All  of  his 
worriment  is  that  lie  will  not  be  able  to 
get  a  drink  he  likes  very  much  that  he 
calls  the  "Mule."  This  drink,  he  says, 
has  a  kick  to  it  and  for  that  reason  it 
has  been  given  its  peculiar  name  by  the 
butler,  at  the  club.  I  have  tried  to  stop 
him  from  worrying  by  telling  him  that 
he  can  get  along  without  it,  and  that 
this  old  'world  will  still  wag  on  when] 
he  is  dead  and  pone  from  worriment.  H 
does  not  listen  to  reason,  for  he  quotes 
me  Scripture  to  show  that  a  little  wine 
must  be  taken  for  the  stomach's  sake.j 
I  have  even  put  myself  to  the  trouble] 
of  importing  him  some  falernum  from 
the  West  Indies,  but  he  says  that  it  is 
too  sweet.  I  got  him  some  sorrel  also, 
from  the  same  place,  but  the  sorrel,  he 
says,  is  too  tame  for  a  hard  and  fast 


MID  SEASON  CONCERT 
BY  CHORAL  UNION 

The,  People's  Choral  Union  of  Boston 
gave  its  14th  mid-season  concert  last 
night  at  Symphony  Hall,  before  a  large 
audience.  'Frederick  \V.  Wodell  was  the 
conductor  for  400  mixed  voices.  William 
-Kicker,  baritone;  George  Boynton.  tenor, 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Peege.  were  soloists. 
The  dramatic  cantata,  "The  Crusaders," 


*  j         .  ■  -  ■  •  ~      -  -  -  ■ «  

always  turns  out  to  be  a  prince.  Joy 
of  the  populace!    All  dance  for  the  final 
curtain,   and   the   son   of  yie  proud 
parents  consoles  himself  with  a  pretty 
girl  whom  he  has  known  sinco  child-; 
hood,   who  lovekl   him?  all  the  .time.  U 
Wo  have  seen  this  singing  girl  and| 
followed  Iter  adventures  In  nearly  everyH 
European   country.     Her  repertory  isl 
always  the  same:    So  many  sentimental? 
songs,  one  IJHlliant  one,  tha  necessaryl 
number  _ln  waltz  time;  she  even  con- 1 
descends*   to    join    in    a  serio-comic! 
t;  quartet  or  trio. 

S    Mr.  Kalman'3  music  is  melodious;  now  v 
I  pretty,  now  appropriately  sentimental,  |, 
now  spirited,  with  a  Hungarian  dash.  | 
1  It  has  the  popular  note,  but  it  does  not  I 
f  rely  on  dash  and  din. 
'    Miss  Bennett  sang  her  simple  measures  | 
pleasingly  and  was  attractive  and  sym-j 
I  pathetic  in  the  course  of  her  traditional  | 
•  |  adventures.  Miss  Day,  with  her  sly  and  I 
impish  merriment,  admirably  seconded! 
J  Mr.  Hardy  In  the  amusing  duet,  "Let's 
\  Build  a  Little  Bungalow   in  Quoque." 
J  Miss  Cain  made  something  of  a  thank- 
!  less  part.  Then  there  was  Miss  Bentley, 
■  the  graceful  dancer. 

Mr.  Gantvoort  is.  remembered  here  as 
'A  a  valuable  member  of  the  Boston  Opera 
«  Company.    He  is  a  skilful  singer,  with 
n  a  manly,  agreeable  voice,  accustomed  to 
grand  opera.    While  ho  does  not  now] 
make  the  mistake  of  singing  in  musical 
comedy  in  the  heroic  operatic  style,  he 
bears  himself  with  a  dignity  not  incom- 
patible with  his  princely  role.    It  is  a 
I  pleasure  to  hear  in  musical  comedy  a 
leading  man  that  can  sing  without  pro- 
voking laughter  by  his  angularity  and 
self-consciousness  as  an  actor. 
"  An  old  and  esteemed  friend  revisited 
Bosten  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Casavant. 
He  brought  with  him  recollections  of 
good  old  days,  but  he  sang,  and  acted 
with  the  freshness  of  a  new-comer.  Mr. 
•  Harvey  was  as  amusing  as  the  part  of 
Ithe  ex-ambassador  would  allow.  Then 
there  was  Mr.  Hardy  as  the  irrepressible 
Sam  Springer  of  Fishburg,  III.  Was  he 
funny?  Here  enters  the  personal  quota- 
tion. Probably  not  any  dozen  of  specta- 
tors would  be  unanimous  in  their  judg- 
ment on  any  comedian.    We  found  Mr. 
Hardy  funny,  and  the  audience  evidently 
thought  so,  too.    It  is  true  that  there 
were  times  when  he  labored  heavily; 
when  he  was  handicapped  by  the  libret- 
tists. 

The  female  chorus  was  conspicuous  for 
its  physical  attractiveness,  the  costumes, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  general  color  scheme, 
rather  than  for  its  pronounced  vocal 
ability  or  skill  in  dancing. 

The  performance  began  promptly  and 
ended  about  the  imposed  time.  It  might 
have  ended  about  10  o'clock,  if  the  pas-- 
sionate,  Vesuvian  conductor,  Mr.  Pre- 
vin,  had  not  allowed  too  many  repeti- 
tions of  songs  and  dances,  at  times 
when  there  was  no  real  demand  for 
them. 

;  A  very  large  audience  was  thoroughly 
appreciative  of  the  splendor  of  the  pro- 
duction, the  worth  of  the  chief  singers, 
and  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  his 
co-mates. 


:  ior  a  nai  u  <auu  ia.M:  1  'j-rie  orarn<t li..  tttiuow,  —  

drinker  like  him.    As  regards  the  bald,j  was  part  of  an  extended  program, 
~   he  says  that  does  not K  jim  -t 


pate  of  his  head,  he  say~ 
worry  him  half  so  much  because  he  can: 
buy  a  wig  and  no  one  will  know  the 
difference.  As  he  is  getting  along  well 
in  years  I  would  do  anything  to  please 
him;  he  will  listen  to  no  sweet  talk  from 
me,  as  he  calls  it;  he  must  have  a 
drink  like  the  "mule,"  even  if  he  has 
to  see  the  chief  revenue  officer  of  this 
country  in  order  to  have  him  reserve 
some  for  him,  on  the  quiet.  He  claims 
that  he  was  drinking  it  all  his  life  and 
that  he  must  have,  it  at  any  cost.  The 
last  thing  he  said  to  me  today  ' in  a  fit 
of  anger  was :  "I  do  not  see  the  use 
•  of  clubs,  anyway,  if  a  fellow 
enjoy  them  as  he  should  when  he  is|j 
getting  well  along  in  years."  Isn't  there 
something  that  can  be  given  the  old  man 
as  a  substitute  for  his  well  beloved 
drink,  "the  mule"? 

L.  CUTHBERT  ODIAN. 
Boston,  Jan.  9. 


RIVIERA  GIRL 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

COLONIAL  THEATRE  — First  per- 
formance of  "The  Riviera  Girl,"  a  mu- 
sical comedy  In  three  acts,  book  by 
Guy  Bolton  and  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  music 
cannot  jjbv  Emmerich  Kalman.  ?ro&*<xii\w 
Kiaw  &  Erlanger  at  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
10.191V. 

.      A  Wllda  Bennett 

Sylva  Vareska 


Baron  Ferrler. 

'iustave   

Charles  Lorenz 

Anatole  

Sam  Springer, 


,     Injurious  Miss  Lucy. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  look3  a3  if  both  Sir  Walter  Hunger- 
ford,  "Knight  of  Farley,"  and  his  ad- 
mirer, Thoreau  of  Walden  Pond,  had 
suffered  alike  from  the  attentions  of 
Miss  Lucy  Grimes  of  the  Swillingford 
Patriot,  a  known  Bloomer,  or  of  a  g.  g. 
niece,  a  triumphant  suffragist. 

Sir  Walter  was  wagering  on  his  bay 
horse,  black  greyhound  and  "haucke  for 
the  reyver,"  alias  a  terceret  or  male 
peregrine.  (The  "thirdling"  was  so- 
';  called  as  being  the  third  egg  laid  in 
the  clutch  and  always  a  male  bird,  and 
always  smaller  and  weaker  than  his  sis- 
ters, and  necessarily  than  his  mate. 

The  equestrian  picture  at  Rodbourne 
gives  "the  best  horse  for  a  man  of 
armes,  a  greyhounde  for  a  hare,  a 
haucke  for  the  reyrer  (i.  e.,  duck-hunt- 
ing); also  a  gerfalcon  for  the  herne,"  In- 
clusive, eight  in  all. 

Miss  Lucy  apparently  changed  "terce- 
let"  Into  "leveratt." 
Her  g.  g-  niece  apparently  changed 
.  "tercelet"  into  "tourterelle"  and  called  it 
I  "turtle-dove." 

Sir  Walter  kept  his  wager  open  "for 
foure  years."  He  would  not  have  kept 
a  series  of  tame  leverets  or  one-year-old 
wild  hares,  tarnr-.<!  and  gentled,  just  for 
show.    He  v.-as  no  pacifist  and  a  tame 


r.  Clarence  Harvey  ' 
BMeiie  Jyoekhnrt 
. . .  ArtlKir  Burckley 
l'raak  Farrlngton 

 Sam  Hardy  I 

_pringer   Juliette  Day 

Birdie  Springer  i«  1,  rasavant 

Count  Michael  Loren/.  g  \  SI 

Sr\Tls?f  Bert7 George  Ogle 

Old    .viola  Cain 

Claire  l  errier  Marjorie  Bentley1 

Daisy  ..eT'  " ""' Bentley  ] 

This  musical  comedy  is  well  worth  see-, 
lng,  if  only  for  the  extraordinary  beauty, 
of  the  scenery  and  the  costumes.  Mr. 
Urban  has  here  displayed  his  rare  sense 
of  color,  his  knowledge  of  effective  lines, 
his  appreciation  of  daring  simplicity  in 
design,  without  being  too  fantastical  in 
his  invention,  without  indulging  in  his 
former  mania  for  a  cramped  stage 
'Monte  Carlo  fired  his  imagination .  art 
controlled  it.  The  contrasts  of  blue,  I 
orange  and  purple  in  the  settings,  the 
Oriental  gorgeousness  of  the  •ostumes, 
these  were  a  constant  delight,  a  source 
of  pleasure  even  when  the  comedlan3 
were  evidently  laboring. 

Tho  story  told  by  the  comedians  is 
asreeable  in  this  respect:  It  introduces 
a  dear  old  friend.  How  often  have  we 
seen  the  virtuous  singing  girl.  l°Yed 
the  son  of  a  nobleman,  wedded  to  an- 
other, supposedly  of  humble  birth  and 
humble  occupation  posing  as  a  majM 
•with  a 'title,  so  that  after  the  wedding, 
'the  marriage  will  be  merely  formal,  but 
I  she  will  be  a  pountess  or  even  a 
duchess.    And  then,  the  proud  parents 


ibeing  satisfied. 


will  follow 


PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE:  "Suc- 
cess," a  play  in  four  acts  oy  Adeline 
Leitzbach  and  Theodore  Liebler,  Jr.. 
with  Brandon  Tynan.  First  performance 
.  in  Boston. 

>■  Dolly  Dean   ^iHlr^Souffik 

<  Wi"».HPo°tt"?  :.'.V:  "  William  Hassan 

"John  Treadwell   jess  Dandy  fi 

M^&tHataii»: : ::::::::  ^"^^j;  \: 

Barry  Carlton  Brandon  Ty nan  ■ 

Waftnr ' .W*."'.*'- '  '6'eowre  Letfingwell  Sj 
H.nrv  H  lees   ••  -1  ames  Durkln 

Ruth  Ra.nd0'.ph  •- :  •  •-  • :  •. : : :  :c»V?» 

This  play  was  performed  in  Pittsburgh 
last  spring  as  "The  Man  Who  Lost."|  ' 
Old  fashioned  in  theme  and  treatment,  U 
It  belongs  to  a  school  of  drama  now  al- 
most obsolete.    No  new  and  relieving  i/ 
touches  enliven  the  slow  march  of  time 
between  the  moment  when  two  lives  are 
wrecked  until  by  the  old  device  of  lovers 
made  perfect  by  atonement  they  are  ft 
once  more  mended  and  united. 

Barry  Carlton,  a  famous  actor,  mar-  bk 
rles  Jane  Arlington,  his  leading  woman.  I 
An  old  actor  in  his  company  thought-  I 
fullv  informs  him  of  a  scandal  in  which 
his  bride  and  a  notorious  roue  had  been 
involved.  Carlton,  doubting  and  jealous, 
reproaches  and  quarrels  with  his  wife 
in  his  cups.    She  leaves  him,  taking 
1  their  daughter.    He  goes  to  Australia. 
Later  his  death  is  announced. 

In  act  two,  more  than  20  years  later,  ( 
practically  the  same  situation  occurs- 1 
.  Rose  Randolph,  Carlton's  daughter,  is  J 
!to  play  Cordelia  to  the  Lear  of -the  P 
celebrated  Gilbert  Gordon  to  whom  she 
is  secretly  engaged.    Henry  Briggs, ,  a 
man  about  town  and  the  angel  of  tne 
production,  is  permitted  by  the  young 
girl's  mother  to  finance  her  debut,  al- 
though Mrs.  Carlton  would  not  hear  or 
her  daughter's  marriage  to  an  actor,  the 
highly  respectable  Gordon. 

On  the  night  of  the  performance  Gor- 
don, suspecting  the  nature  of  his  fi- 
ancee's relations  with  Briggs.  quarrels 
with  her  and  rushes  from  the  theatre, 
only  to  return  dead  drunk.  Carlton,  now 
Gordon's  dresser,  plays  Lear  and  saves 
the  performance.  _^^^^^^L_^^^ 


Bnt  not  alone  "by  cottage  Are 
Do  rustics  rode  thy  (eats  admire. 

In  lonely  tower  or  prison  pent. 
Reviews  the  coll  of  former  days, 
And  loathes  the  world,  and  all  1U  «»;  -, 
What  time  the  lamp's  unsteady  gleam 
Hath  roused  him  from  his  moody  dream, 
Keels,  as  thou  gambol'st  round  Ibis  seat, 
His  heart  of  pride  less  fiercely  beat. 
And  smiles,  a  link  in  thee  to  find, 
Tout  Joins  it  still  to  Hying  kind.  • 


tfter  all  possibilities  0f  sentimental  con-  j 
ersation  and  situations  have  been  ex- 
austed,  with  Caiitdn's  room  at  a  lodg- 
S  house  as  an  nppropriate  setting. 

f—rfThe  play  is  neltlier  amusing  nor  stimu- 1 
Rtlng,  nor  is  it  well-knit  romantic ; 
dm  ma.  The  characters  are  old-fash- Pi 
loned.  drearily  conventional.  There  is  1 
kn  kttempt  at  comic  relief  by  tho  intro- 
""nudtion  of  a  hysterical  theatrical  man-  ; 
'#ger,  but  even  as  played  with  gusto  tar  f 

Sir.   Dandy,   the  amusement  provided  -\  ,  J 

failed  to  lessen  the  monotony  of  the  S  *  or  Cat  Lovers  Only 

'l^ver-recurring  sentimental  moments  be- I  As  the  World  Wags: 
Sireen  Carlton  a"nd  his  wife,  between  I  The  persistent  efforts  of  a  few  license 
Sordon  and  Hose,  and  other  combina-  S  agitators  to  regulate  the  cat  into  the 
Sons  of  the  principal  characters.  Mr.  « ranks  of  the  -"has  beens,"  make  us 
Kriggs  did  not  present  a  convincing  ap-'Jrub  our  eyes  and  wonder  if  the  whole] 
■earance  as  steeped  in  crime  and  the  3  world  is  not  laboring  under  a  delusion 
Billain  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  past,  and  the  Ijini  believing  that  the  cat  is  the  natural 
precise  nature  of  his  guilt  was  left  for  ^antidote  for  the  rat  and  as  efficacious 
the  audience  to  imagine.  as  vaccination  in   most  cases.  From 

f  Whatever  the  weakness  of  the  play,  even  India's  coral  strands  comes  a 
JJr.  Tynan,  a  capable  character  actor,  i,  news  item  telling  a  story  of  Tommy 
last  seen  here  In  "The  Melody  of  Youth."  I  Atkins  "requisitioning"  for  cats  to  sup- 


ed  Z.' .Y.  X."  what  possible 
(connection  there  could  be  between 
[Thoreau  and  Sir  Walter  Hungerford 
|  with  h|s  bay  horse,  hound,  etc.  "Z.  Y. 
I  X."  now  answers:  "It  seems  quite  pos- 
i  Bible  tfiat  some  one  had  sent  Thoreau 
Ik  woodcut  of  the  picture  in  question, 
fclr  Wilter  had  retired  from  the  court 
?jto  the!  "simple  life.'  Thoreau  had  re- 
fltired  to  Walden  Pond.  Both  bragged 
■about  |the  pleasures  of  nature-study, 
leach  with  a  'different  type  of  mega- 
I  phono.  Both  said  the  grapes  were 
[sour." 


plement  the  traps  in' the  plague  infested 
district  of  Poona  (inadequate  there  as 
elsewhere). 

From  the  British  isles  our  bid  ac- 
quaintance, Harrison  Weir,  that  prince 
of  animal  illustrators,  comes  to  our 
rescue  and  I  find  in  his  little  classic, 
"Cats  and  AH  .About  Them,"  reprinted  in 
America  in  1889,  he  describes  how  he 
was  compelled  to  mistake  cats  in  his 
country  retreat  to  protect  from  rats 
the  food  scattered  to  the  birds!  In  the 
preface  he  modestly  states  his  claim 
for  authority  "the  following  notes  and 
illustrations  are  the  outcome  of  over 
BO  years'  careful,  thoughtful,  heedful 
observation,  much  research  and  not 
ind  "personality,  Is i  wasted  in  "the  part  of  !"|  unprofitable  attention  to  the  facts  and 


provided  with  a  congenial  role,  slight 
Sf  reminiscent  of.  but  far  less  real,  than  J 
;VThe  Music  Master."   Such  a  part,  with 
'fta  emotional  moments,  its  renunciation, 
Its  uniting  of  estranged  young  lovers,  j 
might  have  been  graced  many  years  ago  | 
(by  the  late  E.  S,  Willard.    Mr.  Tynan,  j 
in  an  Impressive  make-up  simulating  j 
forlorn  old  age,  made  the  most  of  every  I 
opportunity.  / 

The  other  members  of  a  mediocre  com-  >: 
pany  do  not  Invite  discussion.  There  are 
two  exceptions.  Mr.  Dandy  as  the  thea-  ^ 
trical  manager  worked  hard  and  was 
amusing  in  a  primitive  fashion.  Mr. 
Glenister,  once  a  member  of  a  local 
atock  company,  and  an  actor  of  brains  i 


Gilbert  Gordon.  An  audience  of  fair  size 
Was  calm  in  its  expressions  of  approval. 

KCOPLKT  THEATRE":  The  Henry 
Jewett  Players  in  "The  Itivals,"  a  com- 
edy In  three  acts,  by  Klehard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  produced  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Henry  Jewett.  The  cast: 
Thomas 

JM  NMcIioIuh  Joy 

Lydla  languish  Viola  Koach 

""""r  Dorie  Sawyer 

■£>'   Jessamine  .Vewcoinue 

Mrs.  Ma  la  prop  Beatrice  Miller 

Sir  Anthony  Ahsolute  (Veil  W.  I'ermain 

fir  Lucius  0  Trigger  Fred  Annerley 

C«pt.    Jack    Absolute  Leonard  Crask 


fancies  of  others.    The  love  of  nature 
has  been  my  chief  delight*  animals  and 
I  birds  have  not  only  been  objects  of 
I  study  but  of  absorbing  Interest."  In 
(relating  how  a  bias. against  the  cat  was 
[finally  overcome  he  turns  up  their  good 
[qualities   and   emphasizes    its  service. 
("Were  it  not  for  our  cats  rats  and  mice 
J  would  overrun  our  houses,  buildings. 
-•!*on  Gordon  I  ciltivated   and  other  lands.    If  there 
were  not  millions  of  cats  there  would 
be  billions  of  vermin. 

"When  I  built  a  house  in  the  country, 
fond  as  I  am  of  cats,  I  determined  not 
to  keep  any  there  because  they  would 
destroy  the  birds'  nests  and  drive  my 


E*!,kl/ln'1  ■■!».  Murray  Stephen  J  feathered  friends  away.    Things  went 

Ertd    .".V.: V::"c,Z7,^  |Pleasontly  'or  awhile.  The  birds  became 

Staid   Ann  Remliit  I80  tame  as,  scarcely  caring  to  get  out 

The  production  was  under  the  per-  lof  my  way  when  I  went  outside  with 
sonai  direction  of  Henry  Jewett  and.  al-  im°re  food.  But  one  day  a  rat  came 
though  considerably  shortened  to  meet  01  frotn  ""'  rocke  and  then  another 
the  requirements  of  the  10  o'clock  rule,  I8-'"1  "te  tl,e  D'r*,s'  food."  Then  he 
was  satisfactory.  .  'ifound  mice  had  g«t  into  thfe  house,  ne- 

Bob  Acres  was  ably  played  by  h.  j  cesssltatlng  the  procuring  of  three  cats 
nway  Wlngfleld.    Beatrice  Miller  was   —"farmyard  cats — eats  that  knew  the 


Enemy  Aliens 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  a  man's 
nationality  as  those  who  clamour  for 
the.  internment  of  all  Germans  imagine. 
A  recent  case  has  just  perplexed  our 
authorities,  who  had  to  decide  whether 
a  man  who  was  born  in  Belgium,  and 
.1  whose  German  father  subsequently  be- 
came a  naturalized  British  subject,  .was 
or  was  not  an  enemy  alien.  According 
I  to  British  law  he  would  appear  to  be  a 
3  German,  but  according  to  German  law 
SI  he  is  a  man  without  nationality,  and  in 
Jjthls  case  German  law  seems  right,  be- 
□  cause  none  of  the  three  countries  con- 
flcerned  will   own   him. — London  Daily 
[Chronicle,  r 

MISS  STJERNA  IN 

SWEDISH  SONGS 

Frlda  Stjerna,  a  young  Scandinavian  ? 
soprano,  sang  at  Steinert  Hall  last  eve-1'- 
ning.  Mary  Shaw  Swain  was  the  ac-Jt 
companist. 

Miss  Stjerna's  voice  is  light  and  agree- £ 
able,  generally  even,  sweet  and  pure  in  I' 
the  upper  tones.    She  has  a  respectable  [ 
technic  and  an  emotional  nature.    Her  M 
program   was   ambitious.     It    included  . 
songs  in  Swedish  by  Lie,  Sjogren.  Kjerulf 
and  Grieg:  five  interesting  numbers  by  I 
Sibelius,    other   songs   by    D'Ambrosio,  |* 
Duparc,  Franchc,  Bachelet  and  Mme. 
Sembrich's  favorite  war  horse,  Thrane's 
Kom  KJyra. 

At  present  Miss  Stjerna's  singing  Is 
that  of  a  sublimated  amateur,  but  she 
has  youth,  intelligence  and  marked 
ability,  which  should  assure  her  of  a 
future. 


effective  as  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Capt.  Jack 
Absolute  was  well  p;ayed  by  Leonard 
Craske.  Lydla  Languish  was  artis- 
tically played  by  Viola  Roach. 

Miss  Aon  Remlig,  as  a  maid,  with 
little  to  do  but  look  pretty,  played  he- 
part  well.  The  other  parts  were  in  ca- 
pable hands. 


Person  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre 


Valeska  Suratt  and  company  in  the 
"Purple  Poppy,"  a  melodramatic  act  by 
Paul  M.  Pqtter  and  C.  V.  De  Vondc.  is 
the  chief  attraction  at,  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  Last  evening  there 
was  a  crowded  house,  and  It  may  be' a 
matter  of  Interest  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  curtain  descended  on  the  dot  of  10 
o'clock.  There  was  no  curtailment  of 
the  program,  and-  the  •performers  were 
as  generous  as  before  with  their  encores. 

Miss  Suratt's  latest  vehicle  Is  new  to 
Boston.  The  piece  Is  Interesting  in  a 
melodramatic  »enso,  and  has  an  in- 
genious turn  at  tho  climax.  There  Is 
plenty  of  action  and  a  nice  vein  of  com- 
edy. There  Is  an  opportunity  for  Miss 
Suratt  to  excel  In  the  extrafvaganee  of 
her  wardrobe.  The  actress's  stylo  is 
again  that  of  the  vampire,  and  In  this 
role  she  once  more  has  her  fling  with 
the  manipulation  of  her  glorious  orbs 
and  tho  convolutions  of  her  lithe  and 
sinuous  body.  In  speech  tho  actress 
affects  the  labial  style  of  articulation 
now  commonly  associated  with  sedulous 
performers  before  the  screen. 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
that  of  Dorothy  Brenner  in  her  varied 
program  of  songs.     Site  was  especially 
pleasing  In  her  simulation  of  unsophisti- 
cated childhood.    Tn  this  stylo  she  gets 
Inside  the  character,  there  is  no  trace,, 
of  artificially,  and  coming  as  It  did  after' 
the  Italicized  maturity  of  her  preceding 
interpretations,    there  was   wonder  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  as  she  unfolded 
the  characteristics  of  this  child  in  romp-b 
ers.  I  it 

Robert  Emmet  Keane,  in  a  delightful  ^ 
monologue,  was  another  act  that  scored  'them! 
Mr.  Keape  has  always  been  noted  for  the?  Dor! 
excellence  of  his  caricature  of  the  cock- 
ney and  the  English  chappie.   La3t  night 
he  again  excelled  with  a  budget  of  new 1 
stories  that  were  as  timely  as  they  were 
funny. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill 
King,  assisted  by  E.  E.  Marlnt  in 
varied  program  or  dancing;  Jimmy 
Duffy  and  Jack  Inglis,  in  'The  Music 
•Masters"  ;  Mens,  and  Mme.  Alf  W 
Loyal  and  their  performing  dogs-  Dor- 
othy Regal  and  company  in  a  melo- 
dramatic farce:  ^Yank  Parrisli  and 
Steven  Peru  in  an  acrobatic  dancing  act 
and  Jack  and   Cora   Williams  In  «n 


difference  between  chickens,  ducklings, 
mice  and  rats.  After*  'being  away  a 
couple  of  weeks  I  went  again  to  my 
cottage  and  slept  undisturbed  in  the 
npom  Jato  a  playground  for  the  mice. 
My  chickens  and  ducklings  were  safe, 
and  soon  the  cats  allowed,  the  birds  to 
be  fed  in  front  of  the  window,  though  [ 
[  could  not  break  them  of  destroying 
many  of  the  nests.  I  never  noticed 
more  fully  the  very  great  use  the 
domestic  cat  la  to  man  than  on  that 
occasion.  "At  night  they  were  on  guard 
outside  and  doubtless  saved  me  the 
Uvea  of  dozens  of  my  'young  things'. " 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  tho  president 
of  the  National  Cat  Club  did  not  know 
"all  about"  ferrets,  common  In.  Eng- 
land, and  of  cage  traps,  a  French  In- 
vention. I  will  suggest  to  Judge  M. 
that  lie  strangle  his  cat  and  procure 
ferrets  Just  to  watch  hlhl  smile! 

What  a  wagging  of  heads,  switching 
of  tails  and  general  caterwauling  there 
will  be  when  the  news  leaks  out  that 
lr  the  British  government  has,  after 
careful  consideration,  sent  out  an  expert 
to  get  a  "shipload"  of  rat-killing  *ats  to 
rid  the  trenches  of  the  Intolerable  pest 
of  rodents.  It  Is  an  interesting  letter 
of  Cunllffe-Owen.  Even  the  dogs  have 
had  their  day  and  are  to  be  supple- 
mented by 'our  well  known  kind  of 
snper  cats.  .  Japan  has  also  concluded 
they  are  the  beat  protection  and  are 
Increasing  their  supply.  Will  the  doubt- 
ing Thomases  Including  that  man  from 
Plymouth  who  never  knew  but  one  rat 
killed  by  a  cat,  sit  up  and  take  notice? 
Just  think  of  our  stupidity  in  even  now 
agitating  to  kill  off  our  cats  to  conserve ' 
'our  food  supply!  The  Britishers  are 
not  satisfied  with  grabbing  our  Lewis 
gun,  but  they  are  going  after  our  cats. 
/  Only  a  few  months  ago  I  vsarned  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  who  were  experi- 
menting with  means  to  cope  with  trench 
fever  (presumably  caused  by  rats)  that 
the  Increase  would  probably  be  alarm- 
ing as  the  weeks  went  by,  and  suggested 
that  mechanical  means  should  be  ex- 
perimented with.  They  did  not  even 
cknowledge  my  letter!  Doubting1 
Thomases?  Why  the  world  Is 'full  of 
WILLIAM  GILL. 
Dorchester.  f 


[second  concert 
of  apollo  club 

The  second  concert  of  the  47th  season 
of  the  Apollo  Club  took  place  in  Jordan 
Hall  last  evening.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  con- 
ducted.   The  club  was  assisted  by  Carl 
Webster,  'cello.   Messrs.  Ralph  L.  Har-i 
low,  Walter  H.  Kidder  and  Alfred  Deng-  ' 
hauscn  of  the  club  sang  solos.   The  ac-  j 
companists  were  Frank  H.  Luker,  Cora  ; 
G.  Brooks  and  Homer  C.  Humphrey, 
organist. 

The  club  sang  songs  by  Foote.  Tours, 
_M.  Praetorlns.  A.  Zender,  Buzzi-Peccia, 
]  Edward  MacDowell.  Philip  Wolfrum.  , 
Van  der  Stucken.  Frank  Horace] 
Wheeler,  George  W.  Chadwick.  Mr.  f 
Webster  played  pieces  by  Herbert.  Pop-  I 
per,  Schumann,  Ooeus. 

There  was  a  large  audience  and  both  j 
the  soloists  and  ensemble  were  generous  f 
with  encores.   Tho  performance  was  on 
the  high  musical  plane  so  well  estab- 
lished by  this  society. 
-•-  — ■  n..^r*vrr-:r;  tff^KSf' 


Sou)s  and  Tobacco.  ' 

The  Dean  of  Exeter  emphasizes  what 
each  of  us  feels  to  the  full,  tho  spiritual 
significance  of  the  coming  of  the  Amer- 
>Iaz,ef'lcans  to  our  aid.  But  If  we  say  that 
we  are  gathering  bread  cast  upon  tho 
waters  of  other  days,  we  must  admit 
that  the  putting  forth  has  had  Its  In- 
termissions. In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
the  people  of  Virginia  sent  •  home  a 
deputation  praying  that  the  motherland, 
would  send  them  out  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  for  the  good  of  their  souls. 
The  minister  of  the  clay  replied,  "Oh 
damn  your  souls,  grow  tobacco!"  Vir- 
ginia obeyed  the  injunction  as  to  the 


A  Lay  of  Liquor 

Doomed  Indeed  Is  the  l>emoo  Rum, 

And  Baccbus  now  Is  banned. 
The  lid  is  on  Jobn  Barleycorn,  * 

The  cannikin  is  canned: 
We  an  accurst  with  raging  thirst,  J 

And  llquorless  the  land! 

No  m-  re  in  f>  tatem  tap-rooms 

Are  "Bd  songs  rluglng  clear": 
Gone  IstHe  glow  and  the  glamour 

Of  Joyous  yester-year. 
For  lost  Is  the  lordly  liquor. 
Vanished  the  wine  and  beer. 

The  brimming  beaker  brims  no  more, 

Llfe'a  chain  bas  lost  a  link. 
There  hungx  a  pall  o'er  bsnquet  ball 

Where  glasses  no  more  clink; 
And  deadly  dull  the  dinners  are 

Where  diners  no  more  drink. 

God  rest  you,  sober  gentlemen, 

Thut  were  so  blithe  and  gay; 
.  Never  a  pot  is  there  God  wot 

Of  ale  for  you  today! 
Since  pious  prohibition  passed 

It's  gone— and  (one  to  stay! 

Gray  Improved 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  your  neighbors  on  the  editorial 
page.  Mr.  B.  L.  T.,  recently  added  to 
the  joy  of  Hving  by  quoting  from  a 
Florida  newspaper  a  bit  of  editorial 
comment  on  the  following  quatrain, 
which  he  had  clipped  from  a  contem- 
porary: 

"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfarthomed  caves  of  ocean 
bear: 

Full  many  a  flower  Is  born  to  blush  un- 
seen, 

And  waste  it*  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air." 

With  the  rest,  I  laughed  at  the  writ-  I 
er's  carnea.t  praise  of  the  promising  | 
young  poet,  and  at  his  suggestion  for  I 
bettering  the  third  line  to  read: 
"Full  many  a  flow-er  blooms  to  blush 
unseen." 

The  line  has  haunted  me  ever  since. 

Did  you  appreciate  the  editor's  criti- 
cism? It  is  Just;  his  remedy  Is  what 
fails.    Ho   Is  perhaps  self-taught  and 


IS' evidently  a  man  of  considerable  taste  . 
and  feeling.  I  think  he  must  be  a  gem  I 
of  the  dark  unfathomed  Everglades  I 
himself.  Perhaps  he  is  not  naive  but' 
Machiavellian,  and  is  now  having  the  j. 
time  of  his  southern  and  congenial  life. 
In  either  case,  his  observation  is  de- 
cidedly acute. 

His  objection  was  to  the  use  of  I 
"bom."  And  who  will  deny  that  its  [ 
application  to  "flower"  is  incongruous?  j 
It  is  incongruous,  and  I  honor  the  ear 
that  caught  it.  or  rather  the  jnind:  for 
the  error  is  in  sense,  not  sound.  This  1 
Florida  editof,  moreover,  is  a  construe-  I 
tive  critic — there  he  errs  in  prudence,  || 
though  not,  apparently,  in  honesty  of  I 
purpose.  By  this  time  he  probably  un- I 
derstands  that  critics  of  literature 
should  *ave  or  damn  in  general  terms;  I 
it  is  very  bad  form  to  "try  to  help.  In  [ 
particular,  brass  tacks  are  contraband,  i 
Honor,  nevertheless,  to  the  Floridan  for  I 
his  honesty  and  sympathy. 

Yet  his  suggested  reading  is  to  be  con-  [ 
demned.  "Flower"  must  not  be  required  i 
to  do  duty  as  a  dissyllable,  of  course.  At  j 
this  point  I  make  my  own  venture —  I 
realizing  that  the  ice  is  thin,  and  ex-  | 
pecting  a  chilly  ducking  In  your  cold  sea  j 
of  contributors. 

I   said— Can't   say   "flower  blooms"; 
that's  easy,  use  "doth." 
[    "Full  many  a  flower  doth  bloom  to  j 
I  blush   unseen."    But   "bloom"    is   too  ; 
j  heavy,  too  exotic— too  blooming,  for  a  : 
I  line  so  chaste. 
J     My  next  version  read: 
i|    "Full  many  a  flower  is  doomed   to  ; 
•  9  blush  unseen."    I  thought— Good  sense,  | 
jl  but  bad  sound.    "Doomed"  also  is  too 
;I  heavy— too  crushing  for  the-fragile  flow- 
■j  er;  the  line  is  dun— it  loses  its  sparkle. 
Such  was  my  first  thought  The  second 
was  more  favorable  to  "doomed."  Does 
it  not  deepen  the  tragic  significance  .of 
the  stanza?   Let  the  weight  fall,  let  It 
crush  the  flower—  is  not  that  the  poet's 
Intention?  But  my  third  thought  re- 
turned to  the  position  of  the  first  objec- 
tion; "doomed"  is  really  too  heavy.  If  I 
let  it  fall  there,  the  last  line  is  an  anti- 
climax: it  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  the 
most   impressive.    No,   "doomed"  will 
not  do. 

The  next  effort  resulted  in  the  line: 
"Full  many  a  flower  has  sprung  to 
blush  unseen."  Decidedly  no.  said  I; 
"sprung"  is  too  acrobatic  for  the  calm- 
ness of  these  lines;  besides,  it  is  trivial— 
I  have  merely  "passed  the  buck." 

Ransacking  my  mind  for  synonyms,  I 
thought  of  "blown"— a  truly  poetic  word, 
t  tried  it. 

"Full  many  a  flower  has  blown  to  blush 
unseen."  Good,  except  the.  conjunction 
of  "blown  to  blush"— that  is  too  blooey- 
sounds  like  "blunderbuss."  Yet  "blown" 
Is  good.  How  shall  I  save  it? 

My  next  attempt  resulted  thus: 

"Full  many  a  flower  has  blown  and 
blushed  unseen."  Better,  much  better; 
"blown  and  blushed"  Is  much  better  than 
"blown  to  blush."  Still,  I  had  better 
separate  them  a  trifle  more.  So  I  wrote: 

"Full  many  a  flower  has  blown — and 
blushed  unseen."  \ 

Splendid!  Now  I  have  contrast  and 
much  more  feeling,  without  interrupting 
the  grandeur  of  the  lines.  Reading  It, 
you  give  "blown"  a  rising  inflection — 
you  '  decrescendo — the  sound  trembles 
away  like  the  blown  flower  itself — a 
slight  pause — and  then,  in  qujet  sadness, 
"and  blushed  unseen."  «;r<-at: 

By  this  time  I  had  realized  that  I 
should  have  to  tackle  the  last  line.  I 
could  not  say 

"Full   many  a  flower  has  blown — and 
blushed  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 

air." 

That  didn't  sound  right,  somehow. 
But  the  task  was  easier  this  time.  I 
saved  my  third  line  and  even  bettered 

the  last,  thus: 

"Full  many  a  flower  has  blown — and 

blushed  unseen: 
Has  wasted  sweetness  on  the  desert  4 
air." 

»  The  last  line  now  is  an  effective  sum-  j 
mary  of  the  whole  stanza,  instead  of  a ' 
tag.   Moreover,  the  sadness  of  the  poet's  I 
thought  obviously  lies  herein:  not  that  a 
Wretched  little  flower  can  grow  alone ' 
and  never  have  any  one  to  admire  her  or 
smell  her  or  wear  her  in  a  buttonhole, 
but  that  one  tiny  bit  of  sweetness,  even 
an  infinitesimal  particle  of  the  not  large  ' 
body  of  liuman  joy,  should  be  lost.  How 
much  deeper,  how  much  more  purifying, 
the  sadness  of  the  second  thought. 

1  leave  the  quatrain,  therefore,  thus: 
"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  j 
bear; 

Full   many  a   flower  has  blown — and 

blushed  unseen; 
Has  wasted  sweetness  on  the  desert  j 
air." 

I  shall  not  copyright  these  lines — I  be- 
stow  them  freely.  I  have  only  one  doubt. 
|I  hear  a  rattling  of  dryroones — a  sort  of 
turning  over,  as  it  were — in  the  sepul- 1 
chre  of  Thomas  Gray.  I  suppose  he  is 
trying  to  get  up  and  offer  his  congratu- 
lations. HAZELTON  SPENCER.  , 

Kent's  Hill,  Me. 


Flapdoodle 


Not  many,  we  imagine,  could  trace, 
the  origin  of  the  word  "flapdoodle." 
used  by  Mr.  Sexton,  tho  Liverpool 
Dockers'  delegate,  at  a  recent  Trade 
1  Union  congress.  It  is  a  relic  of  tho  bad 
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g  days,         used  bv  Mr. 
Hod  that  there  was  tool 
ind  not  sufficient  stnm- 
rtaln  policy.  Mr.  Sextonl 
libera  the  word  from  tho| 
eock-fl«hters.   A  certain 
IB-cock,  when  placed  Inl 
nstead  of  faclns  Its  ad-1 
'1th.  would  strut  nboutf 
wings,  crowing  all  thej 
hope  of  frightening  thc| 
thout  coming  to  blows,  i 
and  crowing  of  "cock -a-] 
■■  termed  in  plain  Lnn-| 
pdoodle."— London    Dully  I 


Women  in  the  Fields 

Would  the  Old  farmer  of  tin 
nack  approve  the  sight  of  womei 
field*  when  men  ura  In  the  wa 


"AH  things  must  give  way  to  neces- 
sity; yet  whal  need  In  there  for  a  woman 
to  leave  her  domestic  concerns,  go  into 
the  field,  and  like  an  Amazon  wield  the 
pitchfork  and  the  rake?  'TIS  abominable! 
is  this  the  duty  of  a  wife?  la  such  the 
tenderness  of  a  husband?  Remember, 
she  Is  the  mistress  of  thy  house;  treat 
her.  therefore,  with  respect  that  thy 
children  may.  also.  Consider  the  tender- 
ness of  her  sex,  and  the  delicacy  of  her 
frame." 
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■men  who  bequeath  -U1...J  of  money  to 
ueel-old   servants   in    recognition  of 
MC  and  faithful  service.  Fidclilj  should 
rewarded     It  :s  .  •-;    for  a  man  to 
(uealh  money  when   he  knows  that 
will  no  longer  have  use  for  it;  that 
Will  no  longer   si  rut   to  his  box  in 
?  safe  deposit  vault:  that  he  will  no 
Iger  sign  t<   cl:« .  k  v>  ■',<■■;.  li.  ..r 

X  COnSdenCally  with  the  nu  n  of  Slate 
■eet.  "Bridget  deserves  a  remem- 
liin'.  so  does  Maryl'so  does  Michael" 
>nd  Mr.  lleavyslde.  drawing  up  his 
It  will  and  testament,  goes  through 
»  list. 

)noe.  however,  there  was  a  man  who, 
die  he  was  alive,  showed  his  apprecl- 
on  of  a  servant  that  died  In  his  cm- 
lyment.  His  name  was  Daniel  Day,  an 
Uitent  English  pump  and  engine  mak- 
who  died  In  l'ti".  His  old  liou.se- 
cper  lived  with  him  30  years.  She  was 
ad  of  tea.    Mr.  Day  did  not  drink 

but  when  she  died.  iie.  remembering 
r  taste,  ordered  a  pound  of  green  tea 

be  placed  In  each  one  of  her  hands 
d  burled  with  her  in  her  coffin. 


Minnie  and  Janet 
s  the  World  Wags: 
WJimi  Mr.  Htyiry  JewetL  whs  willing 
bout  Mrsl  Fiske,  the  play-actress,  in 
ist  Sunday's  Herald,  why  did  lie  not 
lention  the  Minnie  Maddern  of  '••Fogg's 
'erry."  who  had  a  cigar  named  after 
er?  The  cigar  would  still  be  on  sale 
l  Boston  If  Filcng's  had  not  covered 
le  ground  where  it  was  merchandized. 
You  spoke  last  Sunday  of  an  Knglish 
omposer.  Miss  Janet  Hamilton  and  bel- 
ong, "Love  Cooled  My  Feet."  Why 
oesn't  she  try  a  hot  water  bag— and  a 
ay  off?  . 

Wr.ntham.  d.  r.  If. 

Col.  T.  Allston  Brown  in  his  "History 
f  the  New  York  Stage"  indexes  "Fogg's 
•erry"  (Park  Theatre,  18^2)  as  "Fogg's 
i'alry."  Alas,  we  never  saw  the  play; 
ior  did  we  ever  see  "The  Cataract  of 
he  Ganges. I'en  Nights 
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ware  that  Mrs.  Fiske  had  thus  been 
onored.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who, 
i  an  intepid  sociologist,  has  made  an 
xhaustive  study  of  cold  feel  and  their 
lfluence  on  politics,  poverty  and  raar- 
iage.  assures  us  that  the  best  hot-water  | 
bag"  is  now  made  of  metal.  Boiling 
rater  can  be  poured  Into  it;  the  heat 
i  retained  until  morning;  the  bag  does 
ot  leak,  and  would  therefore  not  have 
tapired  any  verses  by  the  late  Eugene 
"ield.-Ed. 


The   Hardboiled  Shirt 

Who  wrote  "The  Passing  of  an  In- 
stitution." suggested  by  the  report  that 
the  hard-tooiled  shirt  was  to  be  put  away 
owing  to.  the  scarcity  of  starch?  Jf  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  verses  were  pub- 
lished In  the  Evening  World  ot  New 
York. 

The  bnrd  Welled  idiirt!    The  lisrd  boiled  shirt  I 

Whh'h  Mother  pruMd  Slid  Pother  wore; 
How  tinder  memories  revert 

To  days  and  things  that  me  no  more! 
On  every  seventh  morn  It  rose 

And  fell  upon  ids  writhing  cheat  k 
rtepeath  his  o"e  WoSk  Adit  of  clothes— 

HU  Nolemu.  sombre  Sunday  best. 
White:    Shining!    Destitute  of  dirt. 
An  awesome  thin*,  that  hard  boiled  shut! 

Six  davs  a  week  In  tattered  Jeans 

Ho  hoed  the  corn  and  mowed  the  hay. 
And  milked  the  COWfl  to  gain  the  means 
To  dress  up  on  the  seventh  day. 
.  On  Sunday  he  would  sleep  till  dawn, 
!     Comb  out  his  wbttkeri,  brush  his  hair 
And  nut  that  gleaming  garment  on. 
And    lo'     Another  man  was  there. 
I  Men  tailed  him  IX-aron  then,  though  "Desk" 
I  Was  what  they  called  him  through  the  week! 

'it  lent  htm  dignity  and  poise, 

it  gave  him  standing  in  the  town: 
When  he  Has  wearing  It  the  hoys 

Would  shudder  If  he  chanced  lo  frown, 
Alas,  those  good  old  lluvs  are  gone 

In  these  hard  times  when  ruthless  war 
'.Across  the  bind  sweeps  on  and  on 

i  The  hard  helled  shirt  returns  no  more. 
\  No  rigid  vetsment,  spic  and  Span, 

Bemufna  to  mark  tho  gentleman! 

RUBEL  TRIO 

A  concert  was  given  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  Hall  by  the  Edith  Rubel 
Trio  (Edith  Rubel,  violin;  Marie  Roe- 
maet,  violoncello,  and  Katherine  Swift, 
piano).  The  net  proceeds  were  for  the 
War  Camp  Community  Fund.  The 
program  included  Brahms's  piano  trio 
in  B  major;  this  group— "formal  music" 
— Matheson,  Air;  Beethoven,  Theme  and 
10  Variations;  Corelli,  Sonata  for  vio- 
loncello and  piano;  and  a  group— "In- 
formal music" — consisting  of  Bohemian, 
Danish,  Russian  and  Creole  folk  melo- 
dies, and  Sandby's  Agnete  and  the  Mer- 

ii  man.  ■  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and 
"The  Marseillaise"  were  also  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Miss  Rubel,  Miss  Roemaet,  with  Miss 
Brenda  Putnam,  were  heard  here  a  year 
ago  this  month,  when  they  gave  a  con- 
jcert  for  the  American  fund  for  French 
ounded.   They  gave  a  second  concert, 

the  same  fund,  in  February. . 
Yesterday    the    young    women  gave 
pleasure  to  a  fair-sized  audience. 


of  dramas  pci'lnriued  in  Parisian  th 
tres  during  tho  latter  twenties  w 
every  wtllt  as  wild  and  absurd 
libretto  of  -las  Francs-,  luges."  an] 
opera  never  completed.  The  Herlloz  otj 
this  overture  was  a  little  lieforo  the! 
Hugo  of  'Hemanl."  IHtmas  with  his  An- 
tony" was  of  the  family.  Tho  overture 
Is  Interesting,  then,  as  typlcul  of  the 
period,  also  as  a  revelation  of  Bor- 
i'.oa's  character.  We  know  from  his  own 
romantic  memoirs  how  this  music  af- 
fected him.  He  thought  it  a  full  ex- 
pression of  the  horrible;  he  called  It 
"terribly  frightful."  to  him  it  was  a 
"hymn  of  despair."  During  the  last 
I M  years  wo  have  "supp'd  full"  with  or- 
1  chestral  horrors.  This  overture,  as  a 
whole,  now  seems  alternately  bombastic 
and  childishly  naive,  yet  there  are  pages 
that  still  command  attention  and  show 
the  nallvo  genius  of  the  Byronic  musi- 
cian. 

I  Think  what  an  effect  this  overture 
made  in  182JJ.  Compare  it  with  tho 
'•French  music  of  tho  same  period;  see 
'how  it  stands  out  as  something  new, 
[Startling,  revolutionary.  Even  here 
KBerlloz  shows  his  heaven-b6rn  gift  of 
instrumentation  ,in  a  then  uncommon 
use  of  Instruments,  although  he  had  not 
acquired  the  fnysse  that  characterizes, 
the  greater  number  of  his  later  works.;, 
He  had  dramatic  Ideas,  he  had  tho  au- 
dacity to  express  them  melodramati- 
cally. 

!  The  overture  had  not  been  performed; 
hero  at  a  Symphony  concert  since  1902.' 

'Tschaikowsky's  Serenade  for  Strings 
had  not  been  heard  since  1888.  It  Is  one 
of  the  Russian  s  lesser  works,  though  he 
himself  was  fond  of  it.  When  the  Sere- 
nade was  played  in  Puris,  the  Valse 
pleased  so  much  that  it  was  repeated! 

\  Dr.  Muck  purposed  to  omit  the  Valsejj 

,  yesterday.     The   program    book  stated"! 

:  that  it  would  be  omitted.  Later  hel 
changed  his  mind,  when  the  book  was  in 

i  press. 

"Mr*  Gabrilowitsch  gave  a  remarkably 

!  fine  performance  of  Brahm's  concerto. 
He  chose  this  concerto  when   he  first 

'  played  with  the  orchestra  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  from  this  that 
he  likes  it,  or,  at  least,  is  not  afraid  of 

jit.  The  only  performance  of  it  in  Bos- 
ton that  was  comparable  to  that  of  yes- 
terday was  that  by  Joseffy.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  first  two  movements  of  the'eon- 
certo  are-  in  the  composer's  crabbed  man- 
ner ;  that  he  was  more  interested  in  the 
structure  of  the  movements  and  in  dec- 
larations, often   perfunctory,   of  ortho- 

l  doxy  than  in  emotional  feeling  and  ex- 
pression.    The  beauty  of  the  Andante 

|  and    the    Hungarian    piquancy   of  the. 

•  Finale  are  not  a  complete  atonement 
for  the  preceding  "solidity"  and  "profun- 
dity," as  the  latter  Is  understood  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  be  as  follows:  Haydn,  "Surprise" 
symphony ;  Mozart,  Symphony  in  G- 
minor  :  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  1. 


It  was  the  same  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry,  who,  with 
his  characteristic  modesty,  once  remarked 
that  he  laid  no  claim  to  the  possession  of 
exceptional  erudition,  or  conspicuous  cujt- 
ure;  but  that  he  flattered  himself  that  in 
the  art  of  looking  out  of  window  on  a 
rainy  day,  he  was  an  almost  unequalled 
proficient. 


K  gorgeous  Unittlng-ban  from  which  ap- 
peared the  usual  knitting,  and  with 
much  flashing  of  diamond  rings  began 
to  knit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  prayer 
she  stopped  knitting  so  suddenly  that  it 
was  funny,  and  resumed  it  briskly  and 
in  an  absorbed  way  before'  the  "Amen" 
had  fully  sounded.  During  tho  shgrt 
sermon,  the  people  .ijiout  her.  who  were 
dealroua  not.  to  miss  a  word,  could  not 
get  away  from  the  eight  and,  sound  of 
•  the  Hying  needles  and  the  (lash  of  dia- 
monds. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  during  the  10 
minutes  which  Is  given  to  the  sermon, 
the  lady  could  not  have  accomplished 
much  work,  while  the  enjoyment  of  the 
service  was  considerably  lessened  for 
several  people  to  whom  It  meant  a  good 
deal. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  feeling  that  it  was 
hardly  the  time  or  place  for  so  marked  a 
(display  of  Industry  (It  would  have  been 
:  loss  trying  without  the  diamonds),  I  am 
'ready  to  be  convinced  of  It. 
j  Not  all  the  soldiers  have  gone  to  war. 
)To  change  slightly  the  lines  In  the  Bir- 
jkenhead  Drill  poem,  it  remains  for  some 
of  us  at  times, 

To  sit,  and  bo  Btlll  • 
To  the  knitting  craze  drill. 


Boston 


EMILY  M.  MORSE 


Women  and  the  Pipe 
\s  the  World  Wags: 

In  th<4  narrative  of  her  captivity 
imong  the  Indians  in  1676,  written  bi- 
nary Rovvlandson,  wife  of  the  first 
zilnister  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  occurs  the 
following  rassage: 

"When  I  went  to  see  King  Philip,  he 
!>ade  me  come  In  and  sit  clown,  and 
Mked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it  (a 
ssual  Complement  now  adayes  amongst 
Saints  and  Sinners)  but  tins  no  way 
suited  me.  For  though  I  had  formerly 
used  Toi-acco.  yet  1  had  left  it  ever 
since  I  was  first  taken.  I:  .-•<•.  is  to  be 
i'Balt.  the  Devil  [ayes  to  make  men 
(oOee  their  prev  ious  time:  f  reni'-mV  r 
With  shame,  how  lormerly.  when  I  iiad 
taken  two* or  three  pipes.  I  « a.-i  present- 
ly ready  for  another,  such  a  bewitching 
thing  it  Is:  But  I  thank  (4od,  he.  has 
BOW  given  rr.e  power  over  it;  surely 
there  are  many  who  may  be  belter,  em- 
ployed than  to  ty  sucking  a  stinking 
Tobacco-pipe." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mrs.  Rowl- 
fcndson  regarded  Indulgence  in  two  or  [ 
three  pipes  h»  unfeminine,  but  as  vi- 
-lous  for  either  s<x.  Jn  the  England  of 
FieIdinR'<»  d  r..  however,  one.  gathers 
from  a  vivid  little  apolologue  :i  t  I  he  end 
af  rhap  VI.  boon  i  of  '•Amelia''  <<i.  v.) 
that  "ercokin'-  :"'  acco"  was  associated. 

women  of  the  town. 
J.  XI.  -L.  C. 

•ast»-r,  Jan.  13. 

•fib"  was  published  in  1TJ1.  Dr. 
sare.  writing  in  iTSi,  said  that 
»g  tobacco  had  riot  long  since 
ut  of  fashion  "among  the  nobility 
when  drinking  and  smoking  were 
the  custom  than  at  the  present." 
ig's  pretiy  girl,  whom  he  had  seen 
surroundings,  was  out  of  fashion 
the  smotcd.-iM 


GIVES  RECITAL 

Miss  Gladys  Berry,  'cellist,  gave  a  re- 
cital at  Steinert  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Miss  Helen  Tiffany  was  the  ac- 
companist. Miss  Berry's  program  was 
unpretentious.  She  played  a  sonata  by 
Corelli,  Dvorak's  Concerto  in  B  minor, 
and  smaller  pieces  by  Faure,  Grieg,  Cul 
and  Dunkler.  She  has  a  full,  rich  tone, 
adequate  technical  facility,  and  later 
will  no  doubt  gain  in  authority  as  an 
interpreter. 


/-7 


Berlioz  and  Tschaikowsky 


rith  the  manners,  i 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Muck,  conductor,  gave  its  12th  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Berlioz. 

I  overture  to  "Les  Francs- Juges''; 
Brahms,  Piano  Concerto  No.  2;  Tschai- 
kowsky, Serenade  for  siring  orchestra. 

Is  it  wise  to  perform  an  inferior  work 
of  a  composer  long  after  he  died? 
Is  the  performance  fair  to  the  audience 
or  to  the  reputation  of  the  dead  mu- 
sician? I'ossibly  there  aro  some  that 
still  believe  in  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  a  composer,  poet,  essayist;  some  that 
find  the  inferior  music  of  a  great  com- 
poser preferable  to  the  best  work  of 
a  man  ranked  in  the  second  class. 

Berlioz  was  indisputably  a  genius. 
His  Influence  is  still  felt;  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  think  of  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  men 
of  the  Russian  and  French  school! 
without     mentioning  reyet;«nll> 

k  name.     The  overture  to     Le ■  ^  ^ 

|  Juges,"    however,    is    not    among  • 

superb  compositions,  any  more  than  11 
•  overture    to   "King   Lear.  '    wl#  ™_ 

i  played  at  the  first  concert  cf  this  sea 

S°Yet  we  should  be  thankful  for  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  overture  t« 
"Les  Francs- Jugea"  for  these  reasons 
It  was  lirst  performed  in  IS^S  when  oer- 
Uoz  was  In  his  25th  year.  He  had  sum- 
led  little,  hut  Lis  ambition  "'"S"^ 
bounded,   his   ;•       'nation    was  •>..._,. 


Kilowatts  and  Calories 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Now  that  the  call  for  the  conservation 
of  daylight  has  become  so  very,  veryi 
urgent,  let  us  look  at  details  which  would  j 
normally  escape  our  notice.  The  adver- 
tising habit  has  grown  on  us  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  Service  flags,  food 
conservation  and  Red  Cross  member- 
ship certificates  till  every  window,  and 
we  may  soon  expect  lumps  of  coal  and 
sugar,  displayed  by  proud  owners.  Com-I 
mendablc  as  this  development  may  be! 
it  defeats  the  daylight  conservation; 
commission.  It  has  been  roughly  esti- 
mated that  every  household  loses  6.37 
per  cent,  of  its  daylight  allowance  by 
this  display.  This  is  serious.  Should 
pot  the  kilowatts  and  calories  thus  lost! 
be  turneM  to  some  useful  end,  say  giving 
the  birds  on  the  Common  hot  baths. 
■  That,  however,  may  safely  be  left  tor 
Mr.  Storrow. 

llEwtllyn  l.  llewllyn. 

Boston. 


On  His  Tombstone 

As  the  World  Wags: 

They  err  who  declare  that  the  tomb- 
stone no  longer  bears  the  appropriate 
text  of  Scripture  that  characterized  it  a 
century  ago.  F^ecently  we  saw  the  grave 
of  a  noted  tocologist,  buried  at  Mount 
Auburn,  and  below  his  name  was  the 
text:  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  H.  G.  W. 

Boston. 


Untimely  Industry 

I  As  the  World  Wags : 

Now  that  the  knitting  question,  is  on  ] 
|  again    I  venture  to  take  my  pen  in 

hand 'and  write  of  a  new  experience) 

of  my  own  in  this  line. 
It  was  at  the  brief  noonday  service 

in  one  of  our  most  historic  old  churches. 

and  a    congregation    which  filled  the 

church  even  to  standing  room  had  gath-| 

ered  to  hear  a  very  distinguished  man. 
•In  two  most  conspicuous  seats  in  thej 

front  row  of  the  gallery  were  two  fash-  j 

ionably    dressed    young    women  who! 

seemed  to  be  strangers  to  this  particular 
U  church.  They  were  occupied  In  point- 
3  trig  out  to  each  other  some  of  the  well- 
}  known  figures  until  the  minister  came 
|  forward  to  read  from  the  Bible.  Then 

one  of  the  young  women  in  a  business- 1 


"English  Folk  Songs  from  the  South- 
ern* Appalachians."  collected  by  Olive  f 
Dame  Campbell  and  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  pub-  I 
llshed  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York,  contains  much  that  is  of  Interest 
to  others  than  maniacal  folk  lorists,  who  k 
believe  that  the  safety  of  the  American 
composer  rests  on  his  being  "national," 
or  "tro-o-o-ly  loyal";   that  he  should  U 
fexe  thematic  material  from  Negroes, 
the  copper-skinned,  Creoles  and  cow-  Kg 
boys. 

Miss  Loraine  Wyman  and'  Mr.  Brock- 
way  were  the  first  to  collect  folk  songs 
In  the  Kentucky  mountains  and  publish 
them  so  that  they  might  be  sung  in 
concert  halls.  Their  "Lonesome  Tunes  t 
was  published  in  1916.  Miss  Wyman  f . 
has  sung  some  of  them  in  Boston. 

Others  followed  Miss  Wyman  and  Mr.  K 
Brockway.     Mr.  Sharp,  who  has  gone 
up  and  down  and  across  England  for  I 
many  years,  spent  nine  weeks  in  North 
Carolina,  10  days  in  Tennessee  and  10  h 
days  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  The  dwellers  U 
In  the  Laurel  country,  N.  C.  are  direct 
descendants  of  the  original  settlers  who 
emigrated  from  England,  and  probably, 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland.     Mr.  Sharp 
thinks  the  emigration  was  some  time  k£ 
In  trie  18th  century.    He  gives  an  ac-  Jj; 
count  of  their  character,  physical  ap-  V 
pearance,  manners,  religion.    They  are  I. 
economically    independent,    but    have  M 
little  money;  barter  is  the  form  of  ex-  LfJ 
change.    "They  are  a  leisurely,  cheery  K 
I  people  in  their  quiet  way,  in  whom  the  I 
1  social  instinct  is  very  highly  developed.  I 
They  know  their  Bible  intimately  M 
and  'subscribe   to    an    austere    creed,  M 
charged  with  Calvinism  and  the  unre-  tf 
lenting    doctrines    of    determinism  or 
fatalism.  .  .  .  They  have  an  easy,  unaf-  ■ 
fected  bearing  and  the  unself -conscious  B 
'  manners  of  the  well  bred.  .  .  .  They  are  I 
talking  the  language  of  a  pa-st  day.     He  g 
noted  that  the  Impersonal  pronoun  was  P 
pronounced    with  an  aspirate.  hit. 
While  the  majority  are  illiterate,  they 
are  good   talkers,   they  possess     ele-  Wt 
mental    wisdom,    abundant   knowledge  f 
and  intuitive  understanding  which  those  I 
only  who  live  In  constant  touch  with  L 
nature  and  face  to  face  with  reality  seem 
to  be  able  to  acquire.    It  is  to  be  hoped  ■ 
that  the  schools  which  are  beglnmng  to  p. 
be  established  in  some  districts,  chiefly 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Missionary  Set- 
tlements, will  succeed  in  giving  them 
what  they  lack  without  infecting  their 
Ideals,  or  depriving  them  of  the  charm 
of  manner  and  the  many  engaging  qual-  , 
"ties    which    so    happily    distinguish  ; 
them."    These   people    are   spare  and.]; 
strong,  with  clean  cut  and  often  hand- 
some  features.    They  carry  themselves  £ 
Btiperblv.    They  are  mature  at  an  early  . 
age!  especially  the  women,  who  some-  : 
times  marry  at  13  or  even  younger.   Mr  1 
Sharp  saw  no  drinking  of  alcohol.  No 
one  smoked,  but  chewing  or  snuffing  to- 
bacco is   common.     He   says  nothing 
about  "dipping."  ,. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  persuadmg 
the  people  to  sing.     Mr.   Sharp,  found 
only  one  singer  that  sang  to  an  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  the  guitar     Ho  : 
was    told    that    in    Kentucky  singers. 
Occasionally  use  a  dulcimer,  '  a  shallow, 
wooden  box.  with  four  soundholes  in 
Shape  somewhat  like  a  flat,  elongated: 
violin,   over  which   are   strung   three  | 
(sometimes  four)  metal  strings,  the  two 
(or  three)  lower  ot  which  are  tonic- L 
drones,  the  melody  being  played  upon* 
the   remaining    and    uppermost   string  . 
which  is  fretted.     As  the   strings  are 
plucked  with  the  fingers  and  not  struck  L 
with  a  hammer,  tha  instrument  would, 
1  suppose,  be  more  correctly  called  as 

P6Now7Mr.  William  Aspenwall  Bradley,  j 
formerly  the  literary  editor  of  the  Boston  . 
Herald,  spent  nearly  six  months  in  tne 
Kentucky    CMmberlands.     He  became 
familiar    with    this    ins  trumemt,    the  | 
dulcimer  or  "dulcimore."   He  describes  , 
•  It  In  the  preface  to  his  "Old  Christmas 
and  Other  Kentucky  Tales  in  Verse, 
published    in    Boston    last    year  He 
brings  it  into  the  poem  "Saul  of  the 
Mountains:" 

Yon  see.  young  P  ivld  taught  the  school. 


was  the  prettiest  lnstrun 
best  black   walnut,  shaped  and  bent 
slick,  and  boxed  so  tlgbt  and  true, 
Ith  little  wires  ami  horse's  glue.        '  /• 
I  That,  't  was  no  wonder  It  could  eJng. 
you  onlr  bad  to  touch  the  thing 
To  hear  it.  like  It  had  a  soul. 
Whisper  so  soft,  through  each  benrt-hole. 
But  when  young  David  cut  bin  quill,  » 
And  tightened  up  the  strings,  until 
They  was  in  tone,   then  you'd  ullow 
A  bird  was  shut  inside,  somehow. 
Kinging  his  heart  out.  at  to  die. 
And  so  Big  Saul  would  lie  and  Ho, 
H.ilf-drunk.  and  listen,  with  his  eye 
Fixed  on  youns  David,  who  set  tilers' 
Beside  the  bed,  on  tilted  chair, 
And  played;  and,  if  he  stopped.  Big  Saul 
Would  take  another  sup,  and  bawl 
For  him  to  sing  and  olay  some  more. 
•Twas  lucky  David  had  a  store 
*)'  lonesome  runes,  and  fast  ones,  too. 
The  Mary  Golden  Tree"  he  knew,  ljV'„!i| 
'The  Little  Mobee"  and  "Jacknro," 
Bourwood  Mountain."  "Rosen  the  Bow," 
How  Kurhary  Allen  killed  her  friend. 
How  Lawyer  Marcum   met  bis  end. 
And  others  more  than  I  could  say 
If  I  atood  talking  here  all  day. 

"The  Mary  Golden  Tree,"  "The  Little 
Mohee,"  "Jackaro."  "Sourwood  Moun- 
tain," "Barbara  Allen,"  are  among  Miss 
wyman's  "Lonesome  Tunes."  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  the  difference  in  the 
words  and  the  tune  of  "Sourwood 
Mountain"  as  given  by  Miss  Wyman 
and  Mr.  Brockway  and  by  Mr.  Sharp. 
Mr.  Sharp's  version  was  sung  at  Rome, 
Ga.,  but  Mr.  Sharp  does  not  say  that  he 
ever  saw  Georgia.  What  we  should 
like  to  know  is  how  Lawyer  Marcum 
met  his  end. 

To  go  back  to  the  dulcimer.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley knew  "Saul"  and  "David."  He 
visited  the  latter  on  his  farm  in  a  re- 
mote cornier  of  the  Cumberlands  and 
there  heard  the  story  he  put  Into  verse. 
**  'David,'  he  says  In  the  preface,  'was— 
•till  is,  no  doubt — the  champion  player  of 
the  mountain  dulcimer,  or  "dulclmare."  ' 
There  are  several  types  of  this  singular 
Instrument,  for  which  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  ori- 
gin, and  which  has,  of  late  years,  been 
largely  superseded  by  fiddle  and  banjo. 
That  most  commonly  encountered  Is  an 
oblong  box  of  black  walnut,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  fiddle,  though  longer 
and  narrower,  and  with  a  much  shorter 
neck.  It  is  strung  with  three  strings— 
usunlly  of  wire — two  of  which  are  tuned 
In  unison,  the  third  a  fifth  lower.  The 
player  holds  the  Instrument  in  his  lap, 
forming  the  notes  with  a  bit  of  reed 
Which  he  slides  up  and  down  the  near- 
est treble  string  with  his  left  hand, 
wlil'i-  sw'ftly  sweeping  all  three  with  a 
fcfl'  or  rdece  of  leather  held  In  his 
15fc?-  1VQ  effect  is  similar  to  that  pro- 
duci  a  by  the  drone  pipe  of  the  bag- 
plues hourdonnement—  and,  In  its  re- 
ItHMe,  melancholy,  monotonous  tone,  is 
fciVntrably  adapted  to  the  mournful, 
genu  what  mrrior  music  of  the  ballads." 

It  Is  evident  that  Mr.  Sharp  was  not 
■fell  informed  about  the  "dulclmore." 
The  only  Instrumental  music  he  heard 
Were  Jig  tunes    played    on    the  'fiddle. 
Whenever  possible  the  open  strings  were 
I  used  as  drone1;  the  strings,  which  were 
||  of  metal,  were  tuned  in  a  peculiar  way 
P|  for  each  air  about  to  be  performed. 

Mi  Sharp  slates  that  the  words  and 
■■tones  in  his  collection  are  "typical  and 
■  I  authentic  examples  of  the  beginnings  and 
U  foundations  of  English  literature  and 
I  music."  He  thinks  that  the  songs  were 
I  brought  over  from  the  North  of  England 
I  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  He  found  j 
|1  a  total  absence  of  souks  of  a  ritual  ns-  J 
j  ture.   as   Harvest-Home  Songs.   Carols  j 

I  <wlth  one  exception).  May  Day  .^ongs.  i 
I]  and  songs  associated  with  the  Morris 

II  and  Sword-dance  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Bradley  says  that  Mie  Kentucky 
.  aonys  ire  hy  no  means  exclusively  tra- 
I  dltlonal.  "The  mountaineer  continues  to 
I  compose  ballads  more  or  less,  we  may 
I  PUppose,   in  the  old  manner,  on  local 

I  events  that  stir  his  somewhat  sanguin- 
|j  ary  imagination.    Thus  n  whole  litera- 

II  ture  has  grown  up  about  incidents  of  the 
I  Civil  war  lti  the  mountains,  and  about 
|^ 'great  feuds,  which,  following  it,  to  a 
certain  extent  grew  out  of  It,  and  are 
|also  called  'Wars.'  Two  familiar  ex- 
amples are  the  ballads  describing  'The 
Assassination  of  J.  B.  Marcoum'  and 
The  Kowan  County  Trouble.'  " 

Mr.  Sharp  gives  a  half-dozen  or  more 
variants  of  "Barbary  Allen,"  but  In  no 
one  of  them  are  the  naive  verses  heard 
by  Mr.  Brorkway  and  MIfs  Wyman: 
She  waa  very  slowly  getting  up 
And  very  slowly  going:. 
The  only  words  she  said  to  him  — 
Were  "Young  man  I  think  you'rer  dying. 
•  •  * 

So  ehe  looked  east  and  aho  looked  west 
And  saw  the  cold  corpse  coming. 
She  says  "Como  round  you  nice  young  man 
And  let  me  look  upon  you." 

But  among  the  112  songs  noted  by  Mr. 
Sharp  there  are  many  delightful  verses. 
Take  this  one  from  "Johnny  Doyle,"  in 
which  the  maiden  tells  how  she  was 
forced  to  wed  Samuel  Moor: 
As  loou  as  the  minister  he  ebtered  the  door 
My  car  b«b«  thoy  bursted  and  fall  to  the 

Moor;   •  t,    ,  *  , 

In  sixty-five  pieces  my  stAy-laces  flew; 
'.  thought  In  my  soul  my  poor  heart  would 

break  In  two. 
There  are  three  verses  In  "Lazarus": 

There  was  11  man  In  ancient  times, 

Plie  Scriptures  doth  Inform  us. 

Whose  pomp  and  grandeur  and  whose  crimes 

wns  great  snd  very  iium'rous. 

This  rich  man  fined  sumptuously  each  day 

Viul  was  dressed  in  purple  One  linen. 

U-  eat  and  drink,  hut  siorned  to  pray  ' ,>C\. 

Vnd  spent  his  day  in  sinning.  ' 


three  versions 

i"df  "The  Keys  of  Heaven,"  given  by  Mr. 
Sharp,  there  is  not  a  happy  ending.  In 
one  the  man  concludes: 

'  You  love  coffee  and  I  love  tea. 
You  love  my  money,  but  you  don't  love  me, 
And  Til  not  marry  .yon,  miss,  you, 
And'  I'll  not  marry  you.  ty. 

In  t he  ether  two  versions  the  man  re- 
proaches the  girl  for  loving  money  and 
refuses  to  wed  her. 

Books  Recently  Published  About 

Mesic  and  the  Theatre 

The  indefatigable  Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck, 
formerly  the  chief  of  the  music  division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  pub- 
|  Ilshed  a  catalogue  of  first  editions  of 
Edward  MacDowell's  compositions  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington,  89 
pp.,  price  40  cents).  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to   gather  in  the   Library  of  Con- 


country. 

Unusually  Interesting  Concerts 
to  Be  Heard  This  Week 

The   performance  of  Mahler's  great 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  musical  events  of 
the  year.    The  Symphony  has  been  per- 
gress  a  complete  set  of  the  first  editions  '■  formed  only  once  in  this  country,  at 


•sketches  and  Imptrrtant  revivals  In  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1910;  with  dates, 
names  of  theatres,  and  in  the  case  of 

Ihe  more  Important  plays,  with  the  and  in  which  fhe'~Dag  of  gold  md  the 
pasts.  There  Is  an  alphabetical  list  of  end  of  the  rainbow  seldom  come  within 
,nuthors  of  the  year.  The  plays  in  Amer-  !  our  ken.  -  Ralph  Bloch  in  the  V  v 
lea  for  1916  are  treated  in  like  manner,  Tribune.  ' 
and  there  is  an  "American  Obituary."  Percy  Colson  is  collaborating  with 
There  are  portraits  of  actors  and  ac-  George  Cornwallis  West  on  a  one-act 
tresses  also  pictures  of  scenes  in  va-  |  opera,  founded  on  the  tatter's  sketch 
rious  plays.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  "An  Episode  of  the  Great  War  " in 
nothing  like  this  year  book,  conspicu-  which  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  played 
ous  for  fulness  and  accuracy,  in  this    recently  at  the  Coliseum.  Alfred  Kalisch 

will  convert  the  original  book  Into  a 


49 


of  MacDowell's  works,  so  that  collectors 
in  after  years  would  not  go  astray.  After 
10  years  of  collecting,  the  collection  is 
not  exhaustive.  "But  it  is  approximately 
so,  and  it  is  unique.  Indeed.  MacDowell 
(enthusiasts  will  find  duplication  ex- 
tremely difficult."  Each  composition, 
with  or  without  opus  number,  is  copious- 
ly annotated.  The  pieces  published  un- 
jder  the  pseudonyms  of  "Edgar  Thome" 
and  "Edgar  Thorn"  are,  of  course,  in- 
cluded.    A  note  explaining  why  Mac- 


New  York,  when  Mahler  conducted  the 


Dowell  took  a  pseudonym,  a  fact  greatly    rectlon"  0(je_  which  ne  heard  sung  at   !  North  W 

But]'  - 


suitable  libretto,  and  Mr.  Colson  will 
write  the  music. 

About  f4000  was  realized  in  connec- 
tion with  a  concert  at  the  Alhambra. 
London,  on  Dec.  9,  in  aid  of  Queen 
Mary's  Hospital  in  the  East  end.  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  delivered  a  message 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Marie 
Corelli.  The  manuscript  was  sold  at 
auction  for  £100  by  George  Robey,  who 
organized  the  concert. 

H.  B.  Irving  has  gone  on  tour  with 
"A  Story  of  Waterloo,"  beginning  at 
the  Victoria  Palace,  London,  Dec.  24. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
variety  stage  Jan.  25,  1914,  in  "The  Van 
Dyck,"  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker,  who, has  written, 
the  pageant,  "The  Treasures  of  Brit-' 
ain."  for  Mrs.  Lloyd  George's  matinee 
at  the  Shaftesbury,  on  behalf  of  the 


Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Dec. 
8,  1908.  Here  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  be  assisted  by  the  un- 
commonly fine  chorus,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Townsend,  and  by  May 
Peterson  and  Merle  Alcock,  singers  of 
established  reputation.  The  Symphony 
is  by  some  called  the  "Resurrection" 
Symphony  because  Mahler  in  the  finale 
uses  for  the  text  Klopstock's  "Resur- 

to  his  credit,  should  have  prefaced  these  ]«ueiow's  funeral  in  Hamburg;  but  music  master**  a^lh^rborn^  school' w^en 
two  pages.  There  is  also  a  catalogue  of  ^Mahler  added  verses  of  his  own.  In  H  he  gained  his  first  success  as  a  dram- 
the  part  songs,  orchestral  music  and  |"8  fourth  movement,  "Primal  Light."  H  atist.  The  circumstances  were  romantic 
piano  music  edited  by  him.  The  indices  .gne  verses  are  from  "The  Boy's  Won-  "i  Mr.  Parker  wrote  a  play  "The  Buried 
are, headed  "Class,"  "Title,"  "First  Line,"  per  Horn."  The  Scherzo  is  supposed  I  Talent,"  for  performance  by  the  boys  at 
"Authors  and  Translators."  "Composers  (">  illustrate  St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  8herborne,  and  gave  the  MS  to  a. 
Edited."  "Publishers."  Isermon  to  the  fishes,  while  the  first    ■•     '  — 

G.  Schirmer  of  New  York  and  Boston   [movement,  largely  in  the  nature  of  a     ocaI  man  t0  Print.    The  late  NormanC 
publishes  a  book  of  103  pages,  "Ethics  Jfuneral  march,  has  been  explained  in    Leslie  happened  to  enter  the  shop  one 
and   Esthetics   of    Piano-Playing,"    by  ■various  ways.    Mahler  himself  abhorred    fay'  glanced  through  a  copy  of  the  play  , 
Constantin  von  Sternberg.    Price,  $1.26.   program  notes  of  any  kind;  perhaps  theL'rnd  surprised  the  author,  by  offering  to  f 

Texplanatlons  of  the  commentators  are  froduce  iL    Leslie  went  away,  however, 


The  author  first  discusses  man  and  art. 
By  art  he  means  "an  expression  of 
purely  psychic  processes."  Stating  that 
It  Is  not  man's  physical  body  alone  that 
demands  to  be  fed,  he  comes  to  the 
Conclusion  that  man  writes  the  history 
Of  his  soul  In  art  This  statement  seems 
to  him  so  profound  that  he  Italicizes  It. 
Having  discussed  the  Interpretative  ar- 
tist, Mr.  Sternberg  has  a  kind  word  for 
the  lay  auditor.  The  learned  auditor 
Is  seldom  a  reliable  critic  or  a  just 
Judge ;  but  there  Is  hope  for  the  lay- 
man, although  at  first  he  is  opposed  to 
good  concerts.  "Art  for  art's  sake." 
aays  Mr.  Sternberg,  Is  "esthetic  trump- 
*ry.  Art  for  sensible,  normal  peo- 
ple's sake'  Is  a  far  safer  motto."  There 
are  three  phases  of  understanding.  The 
hearer — Mr.  Sternberg  prefers  "audi- 
tor"—must  "understand"  material,  de- 
sign, thought  and  feeling.  "There  Is  In 
art  not  one  rule  or  doctrine  that  admits 
of  dogmatic  rigidity  and  fixedness,"  so 
the  student  is  warned  not  to  mistake 
rules  for  laws.  There  are  pages  about 
phrasing  and  the  means  of  phrasing. 
Old  errors,  false  rules  are  exposed.  Th<: 
chapters  on  accent  and  tempo  are  longer 
and  probably  of  more  practical  value 
than  the  generalizations  about  "art." 
There  is  a  chapter  en  "Tone-Measuring 
through  the  Ear,"  with  diagrams. 

Mr.  Mosher  of  Portland,  Me.,  Is  fam- 
ous for  the  beauty  of  the  books  pub- 
lished at  his  press.    "The  Sources  of 

Ih©  Power  of  Music."  by  Ella  White 
Custer  is  no  exception.   This  volume  of 


*°  be  taken  with  considerable  salt. 

The  concert  in  aid  of  the  Edith  Whar- 
ton W  ar  Charities  brings  the  admirable 
Society  of  Ancient  Instruments,  the  cele- 
brated organist-  Joseph  Bonnet,  and  a 
soprano  unknown  as  yet  In  this  city, 
Mme.  Gabrlelle  Gills  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
She  came  to  this  country  at  the  request 
of  the  minister  of  fine  arts,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French-American  Asso- 
ciation for  Musical  Art.  She  made  her 
debut  In  New  York  at  a  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Sunday  night  concert, 
and  was  applauded  by  an  enthusiastic 
audience  and  even  the  critics.  Born  In 
Paris,  she  was  a  pupil  of  Dlmltrl  Lan- 
deBque.  She  made  her  debut  at  the 
Pai  ls  Opera  In  "Romeo  et  Juliette."  She 
has  triumphed  in  the  revivals  of  the 
classic  music  of  Monteverde.  Sacchlni 
and  others.  Her  singing  with  the 
Lamoureux-Colonne  Orchestra  and  the 
orchestra  at  the  Conservatoire  brought 
her  constantly  into  further  favor  She 
has  given  recitals  In  Paris,  London  and 
r«ew  York. 

Although  Mr.  Ara  Is  serving  Italy  in 
the  war.  the  ensemble  of  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet,' which  will  give  Its  second  con- 
cert here  next  Thursday  evening,  has 
not  suffered,  for  Mr.  Ballly.  who  now 
plays  the  viola.  Is  an  artist  of  the  first 
rank.    A  new  work  in  manuscript  by 


flippant,  might  say,  *T  have  read  your 
book  In  an  hour,  nnd  shall  not  he  able 
to  understand  It  for  a  life  time."  He 


nd  Mr.  Parker  heard  nothing  further 
f  "The  Buried  Talent*'  until  he  received 
.  second  surprise  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ben  Greet  definitely  offering  to  stage  it 
at  the  Vaudeville.— London  Daily  Chron- 
icle, Dec.  13. 

'Simple  Simon."  a  Lancashire  play  in 
one  act  by  Terence  Byron,  was  played 
for  the  first  time  in  London  on  Dec.  3. 
The  daughter  of  the  Ramsbottoms  has 
been  seduced.    The  parents  look  about 
and.  as  the  betrayer  Is  Impossible,  they 
(think  of  Simple  Simon,  considered  by 
Jthe  neighbors  as  daft.    He  i^  accepted 
if  by  the  girl.    The  parents  support  the 
(girl  in  not  telling  him  the  condition  of 
(affairs;  but  he  states  that  he  knows  how 
the  case  stands;  he  had  proposed  be- 
cause the  girl's  misfortune  had  given 
him  courage.  The  author  played  the  part 
of  Simon. 

I  could  never  understand  the  craze  on 
the  part  of  English  managers  for  secur- 
ing American  successes.  Granted  that  a 
piece  having  proved  successful  on  the 
other  side  Is  a  sign  of  a  possible  favor- 
able verdict  here  (provided  it  is  not  too 
local  in  Its  color),  the  important  point 
that  managers  are  blind  to  is  the  fact 
that  the  field  of  profit  is  limited  when 
confined  to  London  and  the  provinces.  In 
the  case  of  an  original  English  produc- 
tion the  cost  of  production  is  exactly  the 
same  as  In  an  American  play,  but  the 


Ila.l'!d_?:.^!;!,on.w:111  06  Played  here,  an  |  harvest  is  10  times  greater.  An  English 

"cated 
In  New 
,"»y  draw 

  -  -   J  Masons 1  intermezzo  is  described  as  fol-    a  iarge  percentage  on  any  sum  of  from 

53  quarto  pages.,  an  edition  limited  to  Ilows:.  ..  OT  th»  'wo  themes,  the  first,    fio.000  to  £20,000  weekly  without  any  fur- 


fn.^.^.r;      .  •  »>w  "ere.  an  .harvest  is  10  times  greater.   An  En, 

l"nri7?«?  I*  Ans  q"artet'  The  other  '  play  sent  to  the  states  will  be  duplic 
*°™  l°bc  heard  a,e  favorite  quartets  flVe  or  six  times  after  production  In 
ny    Beethoven    and    Schumann.     Mr.    York.  and  the  English  owners  may  < 


sprightly  and  somewhat  whimsical,  is  iher  financial  risk.-The  Stage,  Dec.  18. 
wmked  out  in  a  kind  of  free  conversa- 
tion   between    the   instruments   on   its  Mr.  Felix  Ormon,  in  a  letter  published 
characteristic  motive.   A  melody  Imbued  in  the  New  York  Sun,  inquired  Into  | 
with  deeper  feeling  and  first  played  In  a  reasons  for  the  failure  in  New  York  of 


400  copies,  contains  these  chapters: 
Dynamics,  Primeval  Force;  Rhythmics. 
Regulation;  Harmonics.Beneflcent  Com. 
pinatlons:  Significance  of  the  Scale  of  C 
tnajor.  Relationships;  the  Psychological  . 

feources  of  Art.  Compound  Influences;  '  soll°rity  veiled  by  -mutes,  introduces  a  I  Bataille's  fine  play  "The  Torches"  ("Les 
Beauty,  Ethereal  Essence.      There  are    lnole  thoughtful  episode,  in  which  the  I  Flambeaux").    He  believes  that  one  of, 
lso  charts  and  musical  Illustrations  In    themo  makes  a  sort  of  mournful  refrain,  ^he  chief  reasons  was  the  "native  Amer- 
otation.    Miss  Custer  wrote  this  pre-  ! rePeated  by  ?olo  Instruments  at  inter-   kcan  characterise;  the  opposition,  gen- 
ace:  .  "It  Is  my  ambition  to  write  what  ;vals-    TI,e  whimsical  theme  then  re-  [  rally  subconscious,  to  Introspection  and 
may  be  read  In  an  hour  and  pondered    lunw'  and  18  further  developed  to  a  taelf-anuiysi*.   u,..c,i  this  piay  directly 
for  a  life  time."    A  reader,  one  not    v,t:oJoua  conclusion."  invites."  "It  is  a  fact."  he  says,  "that 

I  here  will  be  curiosity  to  hear  Mr.  the  American  rebels  at  self-analysis,  or 
Krelsler  In  chamber  music.  He  comes  (to  a  reflection  on  his  own  elemental 
with  Messrs.  Lotz.  Svecenski  and  Wil- 


hear  enthusiastic  comme 
'poetry  of  the  Bible.' 


nN  iTnon  the  If'  £°  aS  to  preserve  the  illusion  that  Sndulge  in  Introspection." 
iref.it  scrutlnv  Knelsel  Quartet  Is  still  in  existence.  ;  beginning  his  letter,  is  ai 


What  he  says 
beginning  nis  lecier,  is  as  true  of  Bos-  I 

[shows  that  this  Is  fully  iuVtlfSrr-fca  '  .  PZ,°*l?m  'S  con»«rv*«ve.  but  Mo-  i  ton  as  It  Is  of  New  York.  "Ever  so  E 
'would  no  doubt  say  "Yes !  y« But    ™,2?et?OVen  "!?  Sch,ubert  ar*  «P"  /often  a  play  of  intellectual  merit  is 

t    resented    by    works    of    imperishable   brought  to  New  York  production  in  a 
"significance   of   the   scale   of  C    -fa"^-         ?rcls,ler's  .Bhafe  ln  «»«■•  :|real  art  spirit.    The  reviewers,  cordial  | 


irt.  Beethoven  and  Schubert  are  rep-  (often  a  plav  of  intellectual  merit 

  .osented    by    work"  <- — — 1-1 — vi.  ..  .        -  -  -r, —  —  <• 

what  would  he  say  to  the  chart  showing   beauty     Mr  Krelsl 

maV"^nw?naCre  fnformV"^^  c  on    IV'T,13  *  *«ven  bv  hlm  to ""the  land  appreciative  as V rule  in  the  pres- 

the  firs   line  below  th« iTrebl.  staff  de  ^    foundation  (established  by    cnce  of  a  worthy  effort,  accord  the  per- 

notes  foVce^  s^anf^c'kTs  purchased*  k=Cf        *™  ^  °f  ^  ^ 


D  means  negation,  denial,  resistance.  beV '»"holdgood  forThis^ncert  D60em 
and  is  gray,    while  B  denotes  pain,  un- 
rest and  Is  purple.   The  empty  fifth  C-G  A  Costly 
standing    aloDe   Is   the   affirmation   of  Bunch  of  Bananas 
Deity,  the  "Great  I  AM."  C.  E.  G.  C.  Muncn  01  Banana8 

symbolizes  the  family— life  force,  mater.      George  Robey  sold  a  bunch  of  bananas 

nlty.  paternity,  the    child  white;  these  ^or  £102  at  the  matinee  at  the  Hoi-    SOme  one  else  writes  an  article,  all  to 

fl?"'r    ™ZbinZu21  "U*??.8t  lb°™  Empire  in  aid  of  the 


Drama  Leafue  and  literary  bodies  has- 
te  nto  add  their  Indorsement,  the  people 
who  compose  what  has  become  known 
as  the  theatre  cult  sit  over  their  after-- 
noon'  teacups  and  dilate  on  the  par-i. 
tlcular  values  of  the  play,  some  one' 
makes    an    after    dinner    speech  and 


notes 

glory,  adoration,  peace.   There  are  also 


U  <  rle,l 

O  father  Aliruliam. 

U-71.1  111 

iSjriM   with  cold  writer. 

Aer  I'm 

;nrmente<l  In  t!ic«>  (lame* 

■Villi  tin 

s»-  loiiiientlns  inrtiiren. 

lavs  Ahr 

■bam:  Son.  remeoiher  well, 

fou  unci 

illd  (ioil  Inherit. 

lecaaia 

nt  hint  your  (lootn'a  In  bell 

roo  nnuld  not  eheriah. 

;..  wlulr 
.Vhi.-ii  u 

p  you  cannot  now  enjoy, 

umenta  jonr  damnation; 

IrM'Irx 

here  la    .  uuir  between 

.-ill  - 

centenary    the  effect  that  at  last  there  Is  hope  for; 

-cheerful-  facts''  VoTahourtie^e  !         «*  the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  ^henta  tended  laid'a* 

of  the  hypotenuse,  but  about  the  "en-  .Society. 

psychical  nature"  of  man.  j    There  Is,  after  all.  something  ln  the 

"The  Stage  Year  Book-1917,"  published  ..mnsnnp'  „'  ,  *  '  ,  etn,ne  ,n  tno 
by  The  Stage,  Ixmdon.  210  p!>ges,  price  atmoSDnere  of  the  theatre-perhaps  it 
1  shilling  net.  Is  as  useful,  Invaluable.  jllea  ln  the  chilly  stare  of  the  ticket 
as  the  preceding  volumes.  There  is  a  re-  salesman,  the  hauteur  of  the  lady 
sume  of  the  theatrical  year  1918  la  Lon-  usher,  or  the  unreality  of  the  Louis 
donby  E.  A.  Baughan;  the  roll  of  honor,  j  *J      '         y  01  lne  lj0UI3 

containing  the  names  of  actors  killed  jdecors  on  the  boxes-that  allows  us 
jin  the  war:  a  review  by  L.  H.  Jacobsen  'to  forget  some  of  these  contradictions 
lof  theatrical  books  published  ln  1916;  and  to  accept  for  the  time  what  we  see 
[Bernard  Weller's  account'  of  the  stage  !  as  life.  But  really  it  never  Is  life,  it 
In  war  time;  a  review  of  the  Variety  !  never  Is  like  life  and  we  should  never 


1  rest.  And  where  does  all  this  talk  about 
the  betterment  of  the  theatre  get  us?. 
Certainly,  not  very  far!  For  this  sort 
of  thing  has  happened  time  and  again. 

Arthur  Hammersteln  has  acquired  the 
rights  to  "The  Grass  WUow."  The 
authors,  who  were  slow  in  acknowledg- 
ing their  indebtedness  to  the  French 
dramatists,  are  making  a  new  version. 

Maxlne  Elliott,  who  will  be  seen  here 
in  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy,"  will  return 
to  Belgium  in  May  to  work  for  wound- 
|ed  soldiers. 


year  by  A.  Coles  Armstrong.   St.  Clair   want  U  to  be.    The  theatre  is  more 

'  truly  named  the  playhouse.    It  frees  A    Tne  S^6'1    a  play  ,n  one  act  by 


Bayfield  disc 
iThere  are 
Then  com 


American 
istructlve  1 
t    of  new 


for  nil 1  «,.r  rtrp.m.   u  \    .a  the  late  P.  H  Pearse.  was  produced 

.  timi     Ll,3    1  tr,umPhs  for  the  St.  Endas  Players  in  Dublin 

t£!%  '.^~?~hT'  °.Ver  t  world  in  'Dec.  13.  Pearse  wrote  this  olay  J; 
w_fii cm  wie  nero  rarely  wins  the  heroine 


50 


w  as  play  It 

tuna. 


md," 


out 


poorlv  as  a  tutor.  Fond  °'  * 
I  winning-  his  regard,  he  learns 
l  tooy's  mother  Is  tealous  of  the 
id  his  enemy,  »o  he  takes  to  tne 
rain  He  reaches  homo  In  the. 
I  trie  nlcht  when  the  peasants 
tin*  for  "a  man"  who.  comlnc 
a  north  will  le»d  a  new  rlsm*' 
m  hus  not  arrived.  Mao  Dara 
la  place  ul  the  head  of  the  half- 
Mild  "He  hus  no  weapons,  not  | 
coat  upon  his  back.  He  ■will 
and  die  so  that  Ireland  may 
a,'  for  so.  he  says,  his  nation 
may  be  redeemed  l>v  ore  man's  sacri- 
fice hist  as  lorn;  ux»  the  world  was 
redeeir,  v  the  death  of  a  single  man. 
T*  play,  as  acted,  is  a  good  example 
Ot  a  poem  In  action.  It  Is  effective  and 
often  tin.-  u..l  i!  ■  •  Is  sufficient  body 
In  It.  And  It  Is  a  little  historical  docu- 
ment besides." 

The  Paris  eovr'  -ipondi-nt  of  the  Pra- 
matlc  Mirror  writes  about  new  plays. 
In  "The  Great  Terror."  at  the  Grand 
Gulgnol  an  Egyptian  magician  hypno- 
tises a  young  girl  to  come  to  his  house. 
Har  brother  shoots  him,  but  the  ma- 
gician though  dead,  works  his  spell  and 
drags' her  with  him  into  his  grave. 
"L'Autre  Combat,"  at  Mme.  Rejane's 
Theatre.  Is  a  story  of  the  war.  The 
parents  of  Madeleine  persuade  her  to 
wed  Jean  Berger,  an  old  playmate,  very- 
rich,  when  he  returns  from  the  war 
totally  blind.  Soon  after  their  marriage 
she  falls  In  love  with  a  young  officer. 
They  are  together  one  day,  when  the 
husband  comes  in.  He.  thinking  his  wife 
Is  alone,  is  lovingly  demonstrative. 
When  he  has  left  the  room,  the  officer 
reproaches  Madeleine  for  having  tempted 
him.  He  leaves  her.  Later  the  report 
comes  that  he  has  been  killed.  Mad- 
eleine betrays  herself  in  her  anguish. 
The  husband  forgives  her.  It  is  at  Mme. 
Rejane's  theatre  that  Gabrielle  Dorzlat's 
translation  of  "The  13th  Chair"  will  be. 
or  already  has  been,  played.  Luclen 
Guitry  has  written  a  play  for  his  own 
use.  Edmond  Rostand,  to  assist  a  war 
loan,  read  a  poem,  "La  Cloche,"  urging 
all  to  give  France  more  than  they  can 
afford,  at  three  performances  at  the 


t  p  i*  i>ped  my  bowing-  younK  M.  P.. 

Ami  touched  n>»  on  th»  nun. 
S.iylng  gently.  -Dearest  Madam. 

1  will  s««  you  safe  from  harm.'' 

The  drivers  of  the  busses 

Kslned  their  steeds  when  he  passed  by. 
They  quailed  beneath  i  lie  glance* 

Of  his  oark,  commanding  eye. 

Ana  the  drivers  of  the  wagons 

Had  not  a  word  to  say 
To  the  handsome  young  i>"ll'<-man 

Who  showed  ma  'cross  Broadway.  • 

Oh.  I  never  shall  forget  him. 

If  I  live  to  be  four  score. 
Nor  the  smiling  look  he  gave  me 

At  V  T.  Barnum's  door. 


omedle  Francaise.  "probably  the  first 
time  such  a  thing  has  occurred." 

Old  Plays  and  Old  Theatre 
Folk  Remembered  by  John  W.  Ryan 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Tour  reference  to  "The  Hidden  Hand" 
a  short  time  ago,  recalled  to  my  mind 
two  occasions  when  I  saw  the  drama 
of  that  name  performed.  The  first  was 
at  Gloucester  in   the  summer  of  1860 
when  I  was  one  of  a  week-end  party 
including,  among  others,  Hugh  O'Brien, 
then  not  dreaming  of  being  mayor,  or 
indeed,  in  active  politics  at  all;  "Dave" 
Leavitt  of  the  Boston  Journal,  even  at 
that  period  a  veteran  reporter,  who  once 
covered  Boston  without  much  definite  I 
assistance;  Luther    Holden,    then  well 
known  as  a  writer  on  the  local  drama; 
John  Oxton  of  the  Herald,  who  was  aj 
native  of  Gloucester,  and  Mr.  Thomp-j 
son.  his  initials  escape  me.  one  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  partners  on  the  Shipping  List,  j 
a  weekly  once  well  known  in  the  count-  ] 
Ing  rooms  of  our  Boston  merchants.    I  j 
was  by  far  the  youngest  of  this  group,  j 
and  as  an  apprentice  in  journalism  was  | 
proud  to  be  in  such  distinguished  com- 
pany. 

We  found  a  dramatic  company  playing 
In  Gloucester  at  the  old  town  hall.  The 
play  its  members  were  appearing  in  was 
"The  Hidden  Hand."  There  were  no 
opera  houses  in  comparatively  small 
communities  in  those  days,  and  the 
stage  was  as  bare  of  scenery  as  "When 
Burbadge  played."  E.  B.  Williams  was 
in  the  cast.  He  had  some  time  before 
that  acquire^  fame  as  the  representative 
of  Brother  Potter  in  the  remarkable 
performance  of  "Still  Waters  Run  Deep" 
at  the  Howard  Athenaeum;  in  which  J. 
M.  Field  was  the  Captain  HawksleyJ 
Mrs.  Field.  Mrs.  Mildmay.  and  her  sis-j 
ter,  Mrs.  W.  II.  Smith,  the  Mrs.  Stern-j 
■  hold.  The  name  of  the  leading  womarJ 
at  Gloucester  I  cannot  recall.  I  onlyj 
remember  that  she  said:  "I  know  wherti 
the  carotid  artery  is,"  when  the  matted 
of  an  attack  on  feminine  virtue  was  id 
question.  The  exclamation  may  hav\ 
come  from  Mrs.  Southworth's  storyl 
which  I  never  read,  though  I  devoured 
eagerly  nearly  everything  else  that  camel 
In  my  way  in  the  guise  of  fictional 
lighX  literature,  with  the  perusal  ofl 
"Th%  Newgate  Calendar,"  in  secret,  asl 
a  heavyweight.   And  I  live  to  tell  the 

| 

My  second  encounter  with  "The  Hid- 
den Hand"  was  at  Barnum's  Museum 
In  the  old  Herald  building,  way  down 
town  in  Xe*  York  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  when  the  Lightning  Calculator  was 
doing  his  astonishing  sums  and  the 
caged  Happy  Family,  bird  and  beast  and 
reptile,  were  living  in  a  harmonious  re- 
public. This  afternoon  visit  led  me  to 
the  perpetration  of  some  rhymes  the 
night  after,  when  I  had  nothing  else  to 
dr>.  which  I  sent  to  the  Leader.  John 
Clancy's  paper.  I  signed  them  Ann 
Chovy.  They  run.  as  far  as  memory 
holds  them,  after  the  following  fashion: 

wt't   There  Is  a  young  policeman 

That  promenades  Broadway 
Who  from  this  heaving  bosom 
Has  gtoi'n  my  heart  away. 

Ah,  w#ll  do  I  remember 
That  sunny  day  In  June 


Observe,  the  mythical  Ann  was  going 
to  the  "lecture  room."  Phineas,  the  de- 
lightful prince  of  humbugs  of  his  day, 
had  no  theatre  so-called,  among  his  curi- 
osities, but  ho  had  a  stage  and  scenery, 
and  the  lecturers  were  profane  players 
of  more  or  less  renown.  This  was  bait 
to  catch  gudgeons,  of  course.  Pious 
women  who  looked  with  horror  at  the 
doings  of  "The  Seven  Sisters"  at  Laura 
Keene's  Theatre,  would  go  to  a  matinee 
at  Barnum's  and  sit  out  a  melodrama, 
even  If  the  inevitable  masculine  mashers 
fringed  the  standee  border  land. 

But  to  return  to  the  doggerel  or  what 
you  will.  Charles  S.  Halplne.  who  was 
Clancy's  literary  editor,  published  it,  with 
the  characteristic  humorous  remark, 
"See  If  Ann  Chovy  will  send  up  any 
more  of  her  sauce."  He  had  not  then 
won  renown  in  the  civil  war.  It  was 
'about  a  year  before  the  appearance  of 
his  brilliantly  witty  poems  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Private  Miles  O'Reilly,  and 
before  his  establishment  of  the  Citizen, 
which  was  such  a  power  for  good  in 
the  reform  of  New  York  municipal  poli- 
tics. As  a  school  boy  I  had  a  distant 
admiring  acquaintance  with  Halplne, 
when  he  was  associated  with  B.  P. 
Shlllaher  on  the  Boston  Carpet  Bag, 
that  was  full  of  the  best  wit  of  the  early 
fifties,  of  the  past  century,  when 
Charles  Farrar  Browne,  then  unknown 
as  Artemus  Ward,  was  a  youthful  com- 
positor in  the  office,  writing  over  the 
pen  name  of  Lt.  Chubb.  Perhaps  my 
juvenile  regard  for  Halpine  was  why  he 
published  my  random  rhymes. 

The  period  of  which  I  write  was  the 
first  year  of  the  fraternal  struggle  when 
I  was  hoping  that  Mr.  Hudson  would  give 
me  a  position  on  the  New  York  Herald 
and  send  me  to  Washington  or  else- 
where.    It  was  about  this  time  that 
William    Winter   went    to    New  York, 
having  been  unsuccessful  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  literary  weekly  in  Boston,  to 
which  city  he   never  returned  perma- 
nently.   The  Bohemians  were  still  hold- 
ing their  revels  in  the  recess  under  the 
sidewalk  in  Pfaff's  saloon  on  Broadway, 
but  Winter  did  not  find  the  atmosphere 
congenial  in  that  cave  of  wit,  and  soon, 
though  not  averse  to  looking  occasionally 
upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red,  retired  1 
from   the    scene.     I   recall    the  time- 
honored  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  i 
Tribune,  who  has  recently  passed  away, 
as  a  boy  living  on  one  of  the  slopes  of 
old  Fort  Hill  in  Boston.    Belmont  street 
was  its  name,  and,  singularly  enough, 
for  many  years  he  made  his  home  in 
Belmont,    Staten    Island.     Perhaps  he 
gave  the-  place  its  name  in  remembrance 
of  old  times.    As  I  first  remember  him, 
he  Was  a  "booky"  lad,  not  a  boy's  boy  at 
all.    I  do  not  think  he  ever  coasted  reck- 
lessly down  High  street,  Oliver  street  or 
Hamilton  street  with  the  wild  youtht 
from   the  Boylston   school,   that  stood 
opposite  the  circular  mall.   A  volume  of 
Shakespeare  or  Lamb  in  a  corner  was 
more  in  his  way,  or,  for  a  change,  a 
dreamy    stroll    along    the  neighboring 
wharves  when  the  harbor  used  to  be 
spotted  white  with  the  sails  of  wooden 
clipper  ships.     His  father  was  called 
Capt.   Winter,   though  I  cannot  recall 
that  he  ever  commanded  a  vessel.  Per- 
haps he  did  when  the  family  lived  in 
Gloucester,  where  the  critic  and  poet 
was  born.   Some  of  his  early  poems  were 
read  at  one  of  the  literary  exercises  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and 
I  once  heard  him  deliver  a  lecture  in 
Mercantile  Hall  on  English  men  of  let 
ters.   I  lost  sight  of  him  as  a  boy  when 
his  family  removed  to  Cambridge  and  he 
was  a  pupil  at  the  high  school  of  that 
place.    Though  being  so  near  Harvard 
College  before  it  attained  the  dignity  ofj 
being  part  of  a  university,  he  did  not 
take  the  academic  course,  but  contented 
himself  with  being  a  graduate  of  the 
law  school.    "The  dry  and  dusty  pur- 
lieus  of   the   law,"    however,    did  not 
hold  him  long,  for  he  soon  turned  to 
polite  literature  and  criticism  for  his 
support.     He  knew  intimately  all  the 
great  players  of  his  day,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  popular  with  many  of  the 
minor  actors.    Perhaps  because  he  was 
not  lenient  toward  their  faults.    He  had 
his  enemies,  as  who  has  not. 
Heigho,  what  a  comparatively  compact 

(city  -  was  the  Metropolis  in  the  days  of 
Which  I  write.  Many  reputable  old  New 
:  Yorkers  still  dwelt  in  Greenwich  Village, 
•and  the  Knickerbockers  still  lingered  In 
'their  retreat  on  Second  avenue.  In  the 
first-mentioned  section  1  used  to  visit 

'  "Jim"  Collier,  who  was  a  kinsman  of 
iminc.  He  was  long  the  Landry  Bar- 
fbeaud  to  Maggie  Mitchell's  Fanchon. 
■  Indeed,  he  was  the-  first  husband  of  Mary 

-•Mitchell,  the  sinter  of  the  famous 
"Cricket."     Mat  v   yf-iiB  after  he  was 


■square  Theatre  .lames  WTroTTmrTBaB 
a  genuine  Now  Yorker,  who  was  proud 
Jof  tb»  city  of  hl.i  oirlh:  he  was  a 
sociable  soul  who  had  as  many  friend' 
outside  his  profession  as  in.  He  was 
unusually  popular  hecutise  he  was  a 
thoroughly  honest  man. 

Well,  he  has  gone;  so  have  Winter 
'and  many  another  good  fellow  that  T 
ihuve  known.    So.  loo.  have  disappeared 
41  the   Bohemians.     I    knru    those  gifted 
•spirits  only  Indifferently  well.   The  only 
N| timo  I  ever  saw  Walt  Whitman  was  at 
Hjone  of  their  gatherings.    Serene,  iough- 
fflgarmented,  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
flj oblong  hoard.    He  hud  aireudy  shouted 
his  "barbaric   yawp  over   the   roofs  of 
Htha  \vorl4i"     His  pose  was   well  sua- 
,  .tnlncd,  for  he  was  not  always  "one  of 
Si  the    roughs."     Those    who    knew  him 
BB  earlier  remembered  him  as  more  in  the 

■  ordinary  run  of  cultivated  citizens,  when 
Bhis  garb  was  In  the  fashion  of  well- 

jdressed  young  men  about  town.  William 
Id.  O'Connor  had  not  celebrated  him  at 
ESthat  time  as  "the  good  gray  poet."  the 

■  patient  and  merciful  nurse  of  many  a 
t?  wounded  soldier  in  our  fraternal  con- 
I  filet.  He  was  only  an  occasional  visitor 
I  at  the  revels  of  the  Bohemians,  when 

caustic   speech   flowed   fast   and    free.  ^ 
j  Charles  (laylor.  once  a  prosperous  dra-  H 
matist  of  some  note,  told  me  that  he 
suffered  often  'from  What  he  called  the 
flippancy  of  their  tongues,  ana  In  reply 
would  say  that  If  he  were  not  up  to  the 
Implied  level  of  their  intellectuality,  he 
M  had  at  least  money  enough  to  pay  *i|* 
j?  bills  on  presentation.    "Where  be  their 
!    gibes  now,  their  flashes  of  wit  and  mer- 
1    riment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table 
i    in  a  roar?"  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

Dorchester. 


The  War  and  Certain  Strong 

Plays  Once  Forbidden 

In  its  review  of  the  dramatic  year  In 
London,  The  Stage  had  this  to  say  about 
"Damaged  Goods,"  "Ghosts"  and  "The 
Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont": 

"They  have  been  produced  before,  hut 
this  year  they  have  had  their  first  sub- 
stantial hearing  in  this  country  by  the 
public.  Their  presentation,  with  the  ban 
of  tlie  censor  removed  under  pressure  of 
opinion  that  war  conditions  have 
brought  about  in  relation  to  certain  so- 
cial evils,  marks  a  widening  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  theatre  for  which  the 
advocates  of  serious  drama  have  long 
contended.  To  this  extent  the  year  has 
made  progress,  though  it  has  done  so 
by  means  of  plays  that,  in  point  of  ac- 
tual writing,  date  many  years  back,  for 
only  one  of  them,  'Les  Avaries'  (1991), 
was  produced  in  the  present  century. 
'Damaged  Goods,'  'The  Three  Daughters 
of  M.  Dupont'  and  'Ghosts'  made  a 
considerable  popular  appeal.  There  can 
I  be  no  question  as  to  the  salutary  moral 
effect  of  these  pieces,  especially  'Dam- 
aged Goods'  and  'Ghosts.'  When,  less 
than  half  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of 
war,  'Damaged  Goods,'  Mr.  John  Pol- 
lock's version  of  Eugene  Brieux's  'Les 
Avaries,'  was  produced  at  the  Little— 
privately  because  the  lord  chamberlain 
refused  a  license— the  performance  was 
generally  boycotted  by  the  press.  That 
attitude  we  thought  as  mistaken  as  thej 
ban  by  the  censor,  but  there  it  was.  We 
pointed  out  that  'Damaged  Goods,'  if  a 
very  painful  and  distressing  work,  wasj 
at  all  events  a  deeply  moral  one— one  tod 
terrible  in  its  sincerity  for  any  person  tcj 
take  any  harm  from  it.  This  pathologi-j 
cal  object  lesson  is  before  all  things 
didactic.  It  is  only  relatively  artistic] 
In  'Ghosts'  there  is  much  the  samd 
theme,  but  in  'Ghosts.'  in  contrast  to 
'Damaged  Goods,'  we  hear  only  indi-, 
rectly  the  voice  of  the  preacher.  Ibsen,  [• 
apart  from  a  few  crude  passages,  subtly 
exhibits  his  case,  and  in  that  he  is 
swayed  or  dominated  by  his  sense  of 
craftsmanship.  M.  Brieux  is  frankly  the 
advocate,  the  propagandist.  He  uses  the 
dramatic  form  as  far  as  it  serves  his  es- 
sential purpose,  but  no  farther.  He 
mounts  his  characters  not  for  them- 
selves, but  for  his  own  principles  and  ob- 
jects; not  for  their  dramatic  values,  but 
for  their  sanative  influences;  and  when 
they  are.  in  the  way  he  puts  hi3  charac- 
ters outside.  For  these  reasons  'Dam- 
aged Goods'  Is  only  drama  in  a  relative  I 
and  variable  degree.  In  short,  dramatlo  | 
form  is  sacrificed,  and  deliberately  sac- 
rificed, to  a  study  of  a  social  evil.  But  it 
is  none  the  less  a  vital  study.  Ibsen's 
play,  le33  openly  a  dramatic  tract  than 
^Damaged  Goods,'  and  in  point  of  stage- 
craft the  better  work,  did  not  run  so 
long.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  pub- 
lic prefers  a  play  of  this  kind,  where  it 
has  a  lesson  to  enforce,  to  do  so  in  direct 
terms.  But  Ibsen  has  always  been  cavi- 
are to  the  English  public,  which  public 
even  though  'Ghosts'  ran  for  94  perform- 
ances, does  not  appear  to  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  a  dramatist  for  some  reason 
uncongenial  to  lt.  The  release  of  thee© 
plays  from  the  old  narrow  and  mistaken 
inhibition,  however,  has  been  all  to  the 
good.  The  war.  If  lt  has  necessarily 
been  bad  for  the  stage  In  many  ways, 
has,  as  we  have  said,  at  all  events  -served 
to  enlarge  the  purview  of  drama.  That, 
of  course,  only  means  that  the  war  has 
taught  the  public  to  face  realities — to  rid 
itself  a  good  deal  of  shards  and  pru- 
deries, and  to  see  life  with  clearer  eyes 
and  more  purposefully." 


CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 

SUNDAY:  Symphony  IIn.ll.  3:30  P.  M.    t  on- 
cert    by    Eugene    Ysayc,    violinist,    and  f 
Beryl    ltuhtnatf  In,   pianist.     See  spcei.il 
notice. 

MONDAY:  The  Tulllerles,  3  P.  M.  Second 
Of  Miss  Terry's  concerts.  Mary  Fay  a  ml 
John  Alexander  Rogurs,  singers.  Alfred 
Holy,  harpist.  Mrs.  Dudley  Pitts,  pian- 
ist. -  Songs  by  Leoncavallo,  Martini, 
Klmsky- Korsakoff,  u'Oznnne,  Szulc. 
Widor,  Homer,  Huhn,  Qulltor,  Scott,  La| 

Forge,  Kaun.  Harp  pieces  by  Rubinstein,  ] 
Splndler  and  Holy. 

TUESDAY:  Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  St 
Mahler's  Second  Symphony,  performed  j 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  [ 
Muck,  conductor,  assisted  by  Mny  Peter-  I 
son,  soprano;  Merle  Alcock.  ftlto,  and  I 
the  large  chorus  trained  by  Stephen  , 
Townsend.    See  special  notice. 

WEDNESDAY:  Symphony  Hall.  7:+5  P.M.  t» 
Concert    for   the    Kdith    Wharton  War  | 
C'liiirlties   by    Mine.    Gubrlelle   Hills,    aopra-  k 
no;  Soclete  des  Instruments  Anclens;  and  l« 
Joseph  Bonnet,  organist.    See  special  no- 
tice. 

THURSDAY:    Jordan    Hall.    8:15    P.  M. 
Second  concert  of  the  Klonzaley  Quartet  '  . 
(Messrs.    Bettl,    Pochon,    Ballly,    d'Ar-  ■ 
chambeau,  Beethoven.  Quarte*  In  E  flat  W 
major,  op.  74;  D.  O.  Mason,  Intermezzo  | 
for  string  quartet  (Ms.);  Schumann  Quar- 
tet   In  A  major,  op.  41,  Nn.  8. 

Tremont  Temple,  8  P.  M.,  "Operatic  Gala 
I\lght."     Mme.   Atwood-Baker  will  sing  1 
an  aria  from  "Alda."  Gaul's  Joy,  Rabey's 
Tes    Yens  and  Gilbert's    Ah,  Love    but  a  K 
Day.    Emma  Eckei-  will  sing"  Protheroe's  I 
Pilot.      Rlshcr's     Knitting.     McPayden'8  I 
Love  Is  the  Wind,  and  with  Norman  Ar- 
nold, a  duet  fiom  "La  Gloconda."    Mr.  k- 
Arnold    will    sing    Shetland's    Colleen  5 
Aroon,    Dunn's    Myosotls    and  Bedouin 
Dove'    Song.      Fiedrlc    Hiiddy     will  slug 
ltigoletto»a    scene    with    the  Courtiers. 
Urcha  Halprln,  violinist,  will  play  Mly- 
narskl's  Mazur.    Harris  Shaw  will  be  the 
pianist.      Ben    Redden,    tenor,  Joseph 
Eckcr,    baritone,   and   a   Brass  Quartet 
I  Messrs.    Smith    De   Yeso,    Stewnrt  and 
Ripley)  will  tajce  part.  The  final  number 
will   consist  of   uai.iotic   music — Ki-.u's 
Land  of  Hope  and' Glory;  The  Unfurl- 
ing of  the  Flag,  words  by  Clara  Endi- 
cutt  Wears,  music  by  John  H.  Densmoie; 
Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground;  Dens- 
-more's  American  Girl,  and  Star  Spangled 
Banner.    Arthur  Wilson  Is  tho  director. 

FRIDAY;  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  18th 
Concert  (A)  of  ihe  Boston  Symphon- 
Orchestra.  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  See 
special  notice. 

SATURDAY:  Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Cham- 
ber concert  by  Fritz  Kr^lsler,  first  vio- 
lin; Hans  Letz.  second"  violin;  Louis 
Svecenski,  viola;.  Willem  "VVIUeke.  vio- 
loncellist. Mozart  quartet  In  C  major; 
Beethoven,  quartet  m  F-  major.  Oti.  59, 
No,  1;  Schubert,  Quartet  In  A  minor,  29. 

Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.  13th  concert 
(B,  op.)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  See  special 
notice.  Symphony  Hall,  •  P.  M.  12tb  con- 
cern (B)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
See  special  notice. 


3LIAS  BREESKIN 

GIVES  RECITAL 

I  Elias  Breeskin,  violinist,  gave  a  re- 
cital at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Lawrence  Goodman  was  the  ac- 
companist. The  program  included  Kreis- 
ler's  arrangement  of  Tartini's  "Devil's 
TriH"^sonata,  Bach's  chaconne,  and' 
pieces  by  Handel,  Reger,  Goldmark, 
Novicek  and  others. 

Mr.  Breeskin  has  been  heard  here  be- 
fore.. His  tone  is  round,  warm,  smooth. 
His    excellent    technical    equipment  is 
modestly  used  and  his  effects,  although 
quietly  made  are  none  the  less  impres- 
sive.   His  playing  is  thoughtful  rather  I 
^  than  brilliant,  always  musical  if  emo- 
j  tionally   self-contained.     His   perfprm-  I 
'  ance    of    the    "Devil's    Trill"  sonata 
showed  a  calm  mastery  of  his  instru- 1 
ment,  and  in  other  pieces  there  was  anf 
appropriate    use   of    contrasting   color,  i 
Rubin  Goldmark's  "Call  of  the  Plains," 
played  here  for  the  first  time,  has  char-  I 
acter  and  atmosphere,  and  in  this  piece  F 
the  violinist  was  afforded  somo  of  his! 
best  opportunities. 


An  Americ 


American  Superman 

Though  Mr.  Lee  has  little  strength, 

And  cannot  even  walk  at  length — 
Yet  after  reading  Nietzsche's  books, 
Things  lose  for  liini  their  former  looks. 
He  thinks  the  Germans  not  so  bad, 
And  Nietzsche  may  not  have  been  mad. 
He  sees  bow  weak  are  Christian  creeds — 
How  might  is  what  man  chiefly  needs. 
He  will  grow  mighty  as  he  can: 
He  will  become  a  Superman! 

So  Mr.  Lee  starts  out  the  day 
Hy  spurning  all  who  come  his  way: 
He  scorns  the  dog  and  scoldB  his  wife; 
His  office  boy  fears  for  hie  life. 
And  when  lie  eats  his  noonday  meal, 
He  makes  the  waiter's  blood  cengeal. 
He  cries,  "I  will  not  h»Te  such  pte — 
"No  pig  could  eat  lt  and  not  dlef" 
And  then  he  asks  his  money  back 
With  looks  extremely  cross  and  black. 
Upon  returning  to  his  work. 
Be  thinks  for  once  that  he  will  shirk. 
In  comes  a  man  with  sample-case— 
Lee  calls  him  names  right  to  bis  face.  - 
He  now  gives  vent  to  all  the  spite 
He's  tried  for  years  to  curb  and  flgkt. 
The  typist  tells  him  she  will  leavu 
If  she  must  such  abuse  receive 
He  says,  "I  do  not  care  one  bit. 
You  slave! — 1  talk  as  I  soent!"  - 

At  night  he  takes  a  subway  train — 

Fights  for  n  seat  with  might  and  main. 

"No  longer  'ladles  first'  to  me — 

I  am  a  Superman — they'll  see!" 

And  yet  he  is  a  trifle  slow; 

Another  man  he  does  not  know 

Slips  In  and  sits  upon  that  seat 

While  I.ee  regnrds  him  with  mneh  heat, 

"I'll  not  be  trnmpled  on  like  that. 

And  yield  to  him  like  some  door  matl 

He  is  a  bigger  man  than  I — 

Yet  should  a  Superman  say  diet — 

Get  up,  yon  coward,  and  give  me 

The  seat  that's  mine,  as  yon  can  see. 

You  are  a  giant:  1  don't  care! 

Get  up.  or  I  shall  fight  for  fair!" 

Then  Mr.  f     feels  some  alarm.  \ 

A  book,  the  man  has.  in  his  arm. 

The  name  of  Nietzsche  meets  his  eye — 

And  !>'<'  now  feels  about  to  die. 

He  flees  as  fast  us  flee  he  can:— 

This  other  is  a  Superman!   

Meadvillc.  Pa.  RUTH  MATHER. 


ml  KuHSmaJt^^^ 

*a  the  "World  Wags: 

Oh,  i^es!  Deacon  Ammi  Bailer  with  his 
exclamations  and  Inquiries  concerning 

"Who  am  I_  and  If  I  am  not  Anun),  who 

then  Am  I!"  are  Interesting  enough,  but 
Aid  any  one  ever  think  of  how  many 
"Ammi    Ruhamah"    personages  there 
might  be  In  this  world?  This  is  well 
worth  knowing,  because  it  is  rare  for 
any  man  to  be  named  for  a  man  (Ammi) 
and  for  a  woman  also  (Ruhamah),  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  if  you  please, 
for  precision,  and  beauty  of  sound.  I 
have  happened  to  know  of  three  such- 
men  and  they  might  as  well  go  on  rec- 
ord here,  as  to  be  lost  from  memory 
when  I  have  gone  along.    Ammi  Ru- 
[hamah  Cutter  of  North  Yarmouth  In  the 
province  of  Maine  (1705-1746)  Is  my  first. 
He  was  named  after  his  uncle  Ammi, 
land  his  Aunt  Ruhamah,  studied  for  the 
1  ministry,  preached  in  his  native  town, 
was  asked  to  resign  on  account  of  his 
[high  religious  ideals,  did  so,  and  then 
[studying  medicine  he  went  out  as  sur- 
jgeon  to  one  of  the  sieges  of  Louisburg  | 
nd  died  there  of  a  fever. 
His  son,  Ammi  Ruhamah  the  2d  (1735- 
'  1820)  was  a  very  celebrated  man,  gradu- 
ating at  Harvard  In  1752,'  and  studying 
medicine  In  France  owing  to  a  chance 
given  him  by  a  Parisian  surgeon  who 
came  over  to  take  care  of  the  crew  of 
the  frigate  "America."   He  then  prac- 
tised In  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  was  physi- 
cian to  Sir  John  Wentworth,  the  royal 
Governor  of  the  province  (who  had  been 
with  him  in  college)  and  thought  so 
.highly  of  the  military  skill  of  Gen. 
James  Wolfe  whjm  he  had  met  on  a 
colonial  campaign  that  he  used  to  say, 
that  America  would  have  become  free,;' 
if  Wolfe  had  lived  to  lead  the  British  • 
forces.    Dr.  Cutler  practised  into  his  I 
BOth  year.    The  third  Ammi  Ruhamah  j 
whom  1  have  known  was  Dr.  Hahn,  of  j 
those  names,  who  practised  once  tn  the  I 
office  of  the  famous  Dr.  Thorndyke  of ; 
East  Boston,  and  later  by  himself. 

I*  it  true,  that  If  you  scratch  any 
"Amml  R,"  you  will*flnd  a  "Ruhamah," 
In  camouflage?  By  the  way,  some  people 
somplaln  that  we  might  as  well  say 
"Disguise"  as  "Camouflage,"  but  If  we 
lid  so,  what  a  picturesque  loss  to  our, 
ill-devouring  all-assimilating  English 
language.  •  J,  A.  S. 

Portland,  Me. 


conjugated.  with  tne  perfect  auxiliaries land  apparent  ry  07".  ««  j*"'1  l0n"  JP 
"Has  blown,"  then,  is  impossible.  Ilyouny  son  elitists' and  Is  killed  rit  vie  j 

And  besides,  what  .1  brutal  clout  Of  burg.  Believing  his  father  to  be  .' 
ami-climax  has  been  given  to  the  sens!-  coward,  murderer,  traitor,  he,  dying 
tive  winged  creature  in  the  name  of  a  [begs  that  his  father  should  not  look  01 
pat  nf  summary  dismissal !  pirn  in  his  coffin 

Ah  no !  it  is  not  the  rattling  of  bone? 


Milady  should  hear:  it  should  rather  b< 
the  whJrriHR  satisfaction  of  Pegasus's 

wings  speeding  him  back  to  his  aerial 
hangar,  a  Bit  bruised  and  pained,  but 

gleeful  in  release  from  his  public  groom- 
ins'  %  E.  A.  P. 


ter  to  which  "E.  A.  P." 
a  real  livw  mail,  not  a 
™  j   


Pardoned,  the  Cop- 
perhead returns  from  jail,  learns  of  his 
boy's  death,  and  is  spurned  by  his  wife, 
who  dies  soon  afterwards.   Forty  years 
go  by,  the  Copperhead  is  still  living  in 
the  village,  living  a  lonely  life,  cheered, 
only  by  his  grand-daughter.   He  Is  still- 
viewed  askance  by  the  neighbors.  A 
genuine  Copperhead,  whose  release  f  rora  ' 
prison,  he  had  finally  secured,  turns  on 
I  him  and  tries  to  kill.  him.    The  play- 
refers,  is  a  man."  mates  of  his  boyhood  avoid  him.  Finally, 
"groomswoman."   to  securo  the  happiness  of  his  grand- 

—  :  daughter— this  happiness  rests  on  her  B 

bethrothal  and  a  position  as  school  misr  y 
tress— he  summons  two  Grand  Army  I 
men  who  had  been  especially  bitter  I 
against  him  and  tells  them  and  others  r 
M  his  story:  how  Lincoln,  whom  he  had  | 
Eugene  Ysaye  gave  a  violin  recital  at    knQwn  t  ^  ^  w~  had  begged  nim  C 

Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  to  gerve  as  a  spy>  knowing  that  the  life  1 
Beryl  Rubinstein  was  the  pianist.  The  to  secure  liberty  would  be  worse  than  jfl 
program  was  as  follows:  Mozart,  senate  1  the  giving  up  of  life  on  the  battlefield 
Beethoven,  Kreut- 


YSAYE  CHARMS 


1 


a 


pen 
hre  1 
Uui 


neither  Ammi  nor  Ruhamah  In  ^ 
}ld  Testament  Is  the  name  of  a, 
n.  Hosea  II.:  "Say  ye  unto  your 
ren,  Amml,  and  to  your  sisters, 
man."  In  the  margin  of  the  King 
James  version,  1611  Ammis  is  explained  ' 
as  "my  people";  Ruhamah,  "having  ob- 
tained mercy."    "Camouflage"  Is  now 
absurdly  used  In  the  English  language. 
The  word  as  now  used  in  French  was 
borrowed  from  the  slang  of  strolling; 
actors  or  city  "hamfatters."  To  them  It 
meant  "make  up"  for  a  part.— Ed. 


Tinkering  Gray's  Elegy 
As  the  World  Wags: 
'  The  really  clever  and  accomplished 
crthometrist,  who  ventured  with  a  beau- 
tiful literary  decorum  to  out-Gray  Gray, 
has,  methlnks,  fallen  Into  that  pitiless 
beclouding  atmosphere  tn  which— as  Dr. 
Johnson  said  In  regard  to  Pope's  work— 
the  human  mind  is  ever  enamoured  of  Its 
own  production 

The  slightly  dappled— but  In  other  re- 
upects  Immaculate—  Pegasus  of  Gray  has 
been  led  down  from  his  literary  hangai 
and  has  been,  though  deferentially,  yet 
publicly  groomed. 

Somehow  it  Is  a  pleasing  sight— this 
public  grooming!  It  is  in  the  first  place 
unusual;  but  more  than  that  It  seems 
so  beautifully  intimate  for  us  horse- 
lovers  to  be  let  Into  the  chamber 
secrets  of  the  elusive  charger  of  the  air. 

But  the  hand  of  Mflady  Grooms- 
woman— perhaps  owing  to  her  modesty 
in  performing  her  duties  thus  before 
the  multitude— turns  out  to  be  only  deft, 
not  dexterous— merely  effective,  not  ef- 
fectual. 

With  a  newly  bristling  curry-comb  of 
figuratism  she  has  tried  to  wear  away 
one  of  the  soft  gray,  impressionistic 
spots  with  which  Jove  originally  en- 
dowed I  ho  good  steed. 

W  hy,  pray,  is  it  Incongruous  to  say 
that  the  "flower  is  born  to  blush  un- 
seen" Milady  will  elaim  a  mixed  meta- 
phor? Give  the  gi.  »i  poet  his  Just  claim 
lo  accuracy  first  I  "Born"  strictly  means 
"brought  Into  life."  Why  call  its  use 
In  i-e  an  Incongruity?  It  Is  literally  ac- 
curate.  And  in  the  name  of  all  nine 
muses  a£  once,  doeji  not  a  plant  bear 
blossoms  o»4  fruit? 

Furthermore,  in  her  ardor  to  get  rid 
of  this  God-given  adornment  the  fair 
Groom  has  worn  away  a  patch  that  is 
c  ertainly  grammatically  raw. 

To  lie  sure  we  can  say  that  a  flower 
"Is  blown,"  Is  "full-blown,"  "new-Mown." 
"fresh-Mown"  and  the  like.  But  no 
flower  in  the  entire  category  of  my 
hotanlenl  knowledge  "blows."  That  Is, 
1  he  word  "blown"  is  the  past  participle 


No.  30  in  D  major; 

zer  sonate,  op.  47,  A  major;  Ysaye,  Ex- 
tase;  Vieille  Sourdine,  Lointaln  Passe; 
Chopin,  etude,  op.  10.  No.  3;  Brahms, 
rhapsodie  in  E  fiat;  Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Albumblatt;  Beethoven,  romance 
major;  Vieuxtemps,  polonaise. 

With  the  opening  bars  of  the  Kreutzer 
sonate  it  was  evident  that  the  great 
Belgian,  with  the  wisdom  of  ages  and 
all  life's  experiences  in  his  playing,  can 
still  hold  his  own  against  youth,  how- 
ever superbly  equipped.  His  perform- 
ance of  Mozart's  sonate  was  indifferent 
rather  than  remarkable,  and  It  was  not 
smtil  Beethoven's  music  was  reached 
that  the  violinist  came  Into  his  own.  In 
this  he  displayed  the  golden  beauty  of 
tone,  the  fire  and  nobility,  tenderness 
and  ease  familiar  to  his  playing.  The 
three  movements  were  strikingly  con- 
trasted and  from  his  dramatic  declama- 
tion of  the  chief  theme  in  the  first  to 
the  sharply  rhythmed  and  swiftly  mov- 
ing measures  of  the  third  Mr.  Ysaye 
triumphed  at  his  best. 

Another  phase  of  his  art  was  apparent 
in  the  shorter  pieces  that  followed.  For 
In  these,  his  own  compositions,  he  dis- 
played suave  tones  with  almost  un- 
earthly serenity.  The  exquisite  tonal 
quality  of  the  little  piece  for  the  mute 
was  like  the  music  heard  In  dreams. 

With  WilbelmJ's  arrangement  of  Wag- 
ner's Albumblatt,  Mr.  Ysaye  reappeared 
to  glorify  the  merely  conventional,  while 
he  gave  a  brilliant  performance  of 
Vleuxtemps's  Polonaise. 

Mr.  Rubinstein,  an  lron-wrlsted  and 
energetic  young  man  with  a  well  devel- 
oped technic,  showed  intelligence  as  an 
accompanist  when  his  playing  was  not 
unduly  aggressive.  Left  to  himself  upon 
the  stage,  he  was  extraordinarily  un- 
rhythmical In  Chopin's  etude,  op.  10, 
No.  3,  and  noisy  in  Brahma's  rhapsodie 
in  B  flat.  Apparently  loth  to  disappear 
and  encouraged  by  an  undlscrimlnatlng 
!  audience,  he  delayed  the  concert  by 
adding  Llszt'8  Campanella  and  yet  an- 
other piece. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  the  concert 
will  be  given  by  Mme.  Alma  Gluck.  so- 
prano, assisted  by  Salvatore  de  Stefano, 
harpist. 
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THE  COPPERHEAD" 
AN  UNUSUAL  STORY 


3y  PHILIP  HALE 
SHIT  BERT  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance In  Boston  ,of  "The  Copper- 
head." a  new  drama  In  four  acts  by 
Augustus  Thomas,  based  on  a  story  by 
Frederick  Landis.'  Produced  by  John 
D.  •Williams  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  Jan.  7. 
1»1B.  • 
FIRST  EPOCH. 

Joey  Shanks  Raymond  Hackett 

(iranilma  I'orley  Kugenle  Woud«nrU 

M.i.  Mrs.  Shauks  Dorla  Knrkin 

tapt.  Hardy  Albert  riilllii's 

SUIT  Shanks  Lionel  Harrjmore 

Mrs.  Bates  ,J»»*lrn  Archer 

Sue  Perley  ✓  Marion  <ioad 

Lem  Tollard  Elhelbert  Hales 

Newt  nUlesple  •  William  Norton 

Andrews  .  Harry  HadBetd 

Sam  Carter  Chester  Morris 

ADDITIONAL    CHARACTERS    IN  SECOND 
EPOCH. 

Madelino  Kln»  Doris  Rankin 

Philip  Mai  it  Thomas  Carrlgan 

Mrs.  Mu lining  llrare.  Beats 

Dr.  Randall  Haydcii  8teve.nson 

To  those  of  us  who  lived  through  the 
years  of  the  civil  war  this  drama ,  lias 
a  peculiar  interest.  There  were  Copper- 
heads In  our  JIttle  village  on  the  Con- 
necticut, as  there  were  Copperheads  in 
Boston  and  other  cities  throughout  the 
North.  We  well  remember  how  they 
were  shunned  by  tho  great  majority  of 
their  neighbors;  how  their  families  were 
slighted:  how  their  business  suffered. 
Yet  some  of  these  sympathizers  with  the 
South  were  honest  in  their  convictions. 
They  thought  the  constitution  was  •  In 
danger.  They  believed  that  a  state  had 
a  right  to  secede  la  spite  of  Andrew 
Jackson  and  the  godlike  Daniel's  famous 
oration.  But  in  our  village  these  was 
no  seeret  order  01'  Copperheads  plotting 
against  the  government  at  Washington : 
only  .1  few  were  violent  In  speech,  for 
time.  :md  they  were  quickly  squelched. 

Mr.  Thomas  shows  us  the  tragedy  o: 
a  western  man  accused  of  being  a  Cop- 
perlu ■  !•!.  convicted  by  his  own  speech 


The  audience  is  taken  into  the  secret  h 
in  the  flrst  act,  but  quietly  and  adroitly.  t 
Even  at  the  beginning  of  Milt  Shanks's 
disclosure  in  the  final  act,  some  were  « 
not  prepared  for  the  revelation,   and  R* 
•were  confused  for1  a  moment  by  the  J 
quasi-apology  for  genuine  Copperheads.  , 

In  some  respects  the  .spectator  was  j  ■ 
reminded  of  Cooper's  novel,  "The  Spy."  . 

The   drama   Is   refreshingly  homely,  j 
Mr.  Thomas  has  gone  back  to  the  por-  J 
traiture-ef  American  types,  humble  men 
and  women  heroic    In    days    of  war.  1  • 
Grandma  Perley,  with  her  recollections  . 
of  the  wjr  of  1812;  Shanks's  simple  wife.B 
with  her  love  of  country;  Capt.  Hardy  {■ 
and  Newt,  the  boy  Joey,  even  the  little  , ■ 
girl  in  pantalettes  with  her  speech  for  B 
the  church  show,  these  are  real  persons,  9 
with  talk  that  is  of  the  soil.   There  are 
affective  dramatic  touches,  as  the  re-  ,S 
•Joicing  at  the  fall  of  Vlcksburg,  while 
Shanks  learns  that  hia  son  is  dead.  The  •■ 
return  of  Tollard  with  his  denunciation 
of  Shanks  Is  well  contrived,  as  an  ex-  '. 
citing, scene,  and  as  a  means  of  Inform-  k 
Ing   Shanks's  grand-daughter  that  her  • 
grandfather  had  been  a  Copperhead,  a 
horse  thief,  sentenced  to  Jail  for  mur-  " 
der.    The  relentless  attitude  of  Grand-  ? 
ma  Perley  and  *  hanks'*  wife  towards  t 
their  man  who  prated  of  peace  o/id  was 
at  last  Jailed  is  simply  but  effectively  r 
Portrayed.    The  pathetic  episodes  are  I 
not  overdrawn.    The  comedy  connected  j 
with  th€  betrothal  and  the  threatened  Jy 
breaking  of  it  is  rather  commonplace.  ,  j 
but  fortunately  it  is  of  short  duratioi*  ; 
I    The  fourth  act,  with  the  possible  ex-  j 
reption  of  the  humorous  physician  and; 
the  humorous  lover,  is  a  strong  one,  one  1 
that  may  carry  the  play  successfully.  '  ^ 
ilthough  the  "surprise"  is  anticipated  I 
I  by  those  who  remember  the  words  be-  (  ' 
It  ween  Shanks  aud  the  clergyman  In  the  £ 
Jflrst  act  and  the  reproaches  made  by  * 
JTollird  In  the  thlfd. 

I    Mr.    Barrymore   played   skilfully   the  «■ 
[part  of  Shanks,  hut  the  impersonation  I 
(was  much  more  than  an  exhibition  of  W 
(technic.    He  made  the  man  live,  the  jnan 
(whose  heart  was  .torn  between  love  of 
(country  and  the  love  of  household  and 
■neighbors.    It  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
l-f  the  actor's  art  In  management  of 
(dialogue  and  in  the  merely  physical  rep-  | 

.  1  :  it  ion.  •  There  was  a  noteworthy 
libsence  of  exaggeration;  there  were  no  I 
j  mock-heroics ;  there  was  what  Thomas  > 
IHardy'once  described  as  the  emphasis  j 
I  .f  understatement.    The  scene  of  reve-,;' 
jlatlon,   with  the   preliminary   bringing'  . 
lout  of  Lincoln's  mask  and  hand,  with  its  If 
I  recollection*   of   the    days   with  Capt.' 
J  Hardy  before  the  war,  and  then  the 
I'tory  of  the.  talk  with  Lincoln  and  the 
("Copperhead's"  agony  In  his  false  posi- 
tion wa3  admirably  pttryed,  with  com- 

■  •Mil'  emotional  force,  yet  with  the ,1 
1  impllcity  that  is  the  art  of  arts. 

Of  course,  the  question  asked  by  Cap- 
]  'ain  Hardy,  why  Shanks  kept  silence 
I  for  40  years  after  the  war.  Is  not  rea- 
I  ionably  answered  by  the  "Copperhead-"  j 
I  If  he  had  not  kept  silent,  the  play  would' 
j  not  have  been  written. 

The  supporting  players  are  of  mod- 1 
I  ^rate  ability.    The  enunciation  of  Miss  f, 
I  Woodward  and  Miss  Rankin  In  the  flrst 
I  ict  was  often  so  Indistinct  that  the  ( 
,  .vords  were  unintelligible.    Perhaps  the 
1  mi  had  been  overtrained  in  the  matter  | 
I  >f  dialect 

A  large  audience  was  deeply  Inter- 
I  ested.  I 

Mr.  John  J.  Mahoney  of  the  State 
Normal  school  at  Lowell  wrote  some 
time  ago  an  entertaining  article  on 
reading  text  books  In  the  good  old  days. 
The  article  was  published  In  the  Educa- 
tional Review  of  New  York.  Noah 
Webster's  "Speller,"  a  speller  and  reader 
In  one,  contained  sentences  like  these: 

"The  chewing  of  tobacco  Is  a  useless 
custom." 

"Fiction  Is  a  creature  of  the  Imagina- 
tion." 

"Large  bushy  whiskers  require  a  good 
deal  of  nursing  and  training." 

We  studied  Noah  Webster's  "Speller" 
In  the  little  old  red  schoolhouse  where 
the  older  boys  taught  us  the  interesting 
game  of  "Old  Soldier."  but  our  edition  j 
must  have  been  one  that  had  been  re- ! 
vised  by  a  teacher  without  a  sense  of  I 
humor.  Wo  remember  vaguely  the  j 
frontispiece.  It  portrayed  a  grown  man  ; 
leading  a  small  boy  up  a  hill  on  which 
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stood  tho  tempTo  of  lame,  learning,  or 
virtue— wo  think  the  building  was  dedi- . 
cated  to  fame.    The  man  was  not  an  j 

Impressive  figure;  the  boy  was  not  In 
a  hurry  to  climb  the  hill. 

We  never  saw  the  Clinton  primer,  pub- 
lished In  1830.  It  would  be  good  reading 
today.   Witness  this  paragraph: 

"Who  loves  a  horse  race?  Are  not  too 
many  tend  of  It?  Does  it  not  lead  to 
many  evils,  and  to  frequent  ruin?  Never 
go  to  a  horse  race.  Mr.  Mix  had  one 
child,  whom  he  called  Irene;  he  had 
also  a  good  farm  and  some  money.  He 
went  to  the  race  wtih  his  child,  dressed 
in  black  crepe  for  the  loss  of  her  mother. 
Here  Mr.  Mix  drank  freely,  and  bet 
largely,  and  lost  all  he  was  worth.  At 
night  he  went  homo  a  beggar;  took  a 
dose  of  brandy*,  and  died  before  -morn- 
ing, leaving  his  child  a  penniless  orphan. 
Never  go  to  a  horse  race." 

The  Child's  Spelling  Book  (Hartford, 
Conn.,  1798)  is  more  to  our  taste.  Here 
is  a  dialogue  that  should  be  read  in 
all  the  schools: 

"Will  mamma  give  Charles  some  beer?" 
"Yes,  Charles  6hall  have  some  beer." 

Fortunate  is  the  man  that  has  kept 
his  old  school  books.  We  came  too  late 
into  the  world  for  the  National  Reader, 
but  a  copy  hod  been  handed  down.  It 
contained  specimens  of  prose  that  aro 
now  hard  to  place.  One  of  them  began: 
"You,  Mr.  Renwick,  counsel  modera- 
tion." Is  it  to  be  found  in  one  of  Gait's 
novels?  But  who  was  the  author  of 
"Great  Heavens,  Is  this  all  your  store? 
And  a  half  of  this  do  you  offer  to  a 
stranger.  Then  never,  saw  I  hospitality 
before."  And  of  this:  "  'Give  her  to  me,' 
says  one.  'I'll  take  her,'  says  the  cap- 
tain?" „ 

We  know  a  man,  proud  in  the  posses- 
sion of  nearly  a  complete  set  of  An- 
thon'd  editions  of  the  classics.  These 
books  were  in  disrepute  when  we  were 
in  the  high  school,  because  they  were 
thought  too  helpful  In  translation;  the 
objection  was  valid,  but  the  notes  con- 
tained a  mass  of  curious  information 
not  easily  found  elsewhere.  The  trans- 
lations were  pompous;  they  would  have 
pleased  Dr.  Bllmber.  Cooper's  "Virgil" 
was  another  textbook  frowned  on  by 
teachers  who  thought  moro  of  syntax 
than  they  did  of  poetry. 

Do  tho  Reader*  today  Include  the 
little  essay  on  tact  and  talent  the  verse* 
about  the  three  black  crows,  beginning: 
"Three  honest  tradesmen  meeting  in 
(on?)  the  Strand,"  and  moral  poem*  by 
Jane  Taylor?  Ah,  the  good  old  days: 
We  would  not  go  back  to  them  for  tho 
world  and  all  it  contains. 


A  Hunting  Question 

As  the  World  Wag*: 

Why  is  It  when  coal  Is  scarce  and 
there  is  loud  talk  about  the  necessity 
of  conservation  that  certain  street  cars 
are  overheated  so  that  they  are  unen- 
durable? I  took  a  car  In  the  subway 
tiie  other  day  and  rejoiced  because  1 
found  a  vacant  seat.  I  sat  down.  As 
soon  as  I  was  in  Boyiston  street  I  found 
the  seat  so~hot  that  I  arose  and  stood 
the  rest  of  my  long  way.  I  did  not  care 
to  share  the  fate  of  San  Lorenzo,  even 
though  the  company,  as  a  slight  com- 
pensation, should  erect  an  Eacorial  in 
niy'mernory.  A  car  that  goes  from  Bos- 
ton to  Framlngham  should,  of  course,  be 
moderately  heated.  For  comparatively 
short  distances  and  with  passengers 
dressed  for  walking  in  winter,  overheat- 
ing is  unhealthful,  abominable. 

JANE  WINTEKBOTTOM. 

Chestnut  Hill. 


Johnson  and  Orange  Peel 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

"Satyros"  of  Wollaston  should  have 
included  In  his  reference  to  "Food  Con- 
servation" and  the  use  Dr.  Johnson 
(possibly)  made  of  dried  orange  peel  a 
good  word  for  fuel  conservation.  Who 
does  not  know  what  famous  kindling 
for  an  open  fire  the  dried  peel  of  the 
orange  makes?  Only  those  who  have 
tried  (and  may  this  not  have  been  Dr. 
Johnson's  use  of  them?)  understand 
how  delightful  the  process  is,  notwith- 
standing the  jeer*'  and  scoffing  which 
come  from  one's  housemate  and  the 
loved  neighbors  over  the  way.  So  are 
the  grate  things  of  this  world  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  the  scoffer*. 

Duxbury.  M.  E.  W. 

Dr.  Johnson  undoubtedly  used  the  or- 
ange peel  medicinally.  We  thought  we 
had  made  that  clear.  For  a  wood-fire, 
we  prefer  a  Cape  Cod  lighter.  The  price! 
was  ridicuously  low  some  years  ago. 
Now  that  the  lighter  is  in  fashion  and 
accompanied  with  a  lordly  can,  a  par- 
lor ornament,  for  the  kerosene,  the  price 
is  absurdly  high.— Ed. 

*Good-by,  Sargeant" 

He  was  a  very'  diminutive  sergeant,  ] 
but  was  far  from  being  small  and  sweet. 
"You,  Prlvaf  Brun."  he  bawled  to  a  tall  j 
natlve'of  Yorkshire,  "'old  yer  'cad  up.j 
There  ain't  no  threepenny  bit*  lying  j 
abolit."  The  country^eta  asked,  "Shall, 
I  always  lookoop, sargeant?"  "Always,"; 
was  the  fierce  reply.  "Then,"  in  a  pa- 
thotlc  whisper,  Prlvaf  Brun  said,  as  he  1 
lifted  his  face  up  to  the  skies,  "Good-  j 
by,  sargent,  for  I  shall  never  *ee  thee 
aiiv  more'."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 
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iM4M  of  "• 
Containing 


a  manlv  Woodhouse.    Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  I 

Crasko  irnd  Mr.  Wlngtjeld  were  others  I 
w  hoso  Impersonations  wero  particularly  II 

deserving  of  praise. 

This  play  will  be  continued  next  week.  I 
Tk„,v,  win  i,*  n.  spocial  matinee  of  "Tho  ! 


iv  of  Burroughs  s  autobiog- 
Klven  bv  J.  C.  L.  i'.  I"  U>« 
a  Journal  ot  Nov.  17.  but  no 
aa  made  therein  of  any  Kng- 
n  In  my  note  on  Burroughs 
•aid  ami  Journal  of  Deo.  Ti^t 
Jurroughs's  father,  Eden  Bur- 
it  in  nrlnt  the  latter's  fore- 
i  changed  to  "Eben."  The 
"FdorT"  ami  "F.bon"  are  SO 
id  bo  much  resemble  tne  fore- 
en"  that  cither  of  them  Is  apt 
naformed  into  "Eben"  in  the 
>  being  put  Into  print.  Boon 
artoll.  u  brother  to  Robert  G 


ELTINGE  HEADS. 

BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

Impersonator  Is  Enthusias- 
tically Welcomed 

j  Julian  Eltlnge,  back  to  the  scene  df 
I  his  first  professional  triumph,  la  the 
j  headline  feature  at  B.  P.  Keith's  The- 
1  atre  this  week.  Last  evening  there  was 
i  a  crowded  house  and  the  enthusiasm  or 
»  tho  audience  was  pronounced. 

Mr.  Eltinge's  program  was  a  vane  a 
one.  and  ho  sang  four  songs.    The  *  a»- 
cinatlng  Widow."  "Mammy  Jinny  s  Hall 
of  Fame."   "In  the  Land  of  Wedd Ing 
Bells"  and  "Don't  Go  In  the  Water. 
Daughter."    With  each  of  the  songs 
there  was  a  complete  change  of  eoa 
tame.   Thus  allium  their  pertinency  to 
the  texts  of  the  various  songs.  XT. 
F.ltlnge's  art  Is  now  well  known,  nor  s 
*  it  too  much  to  say.  after  wi •  "a 
brother  to  Itobert  G.  >  performance  last 
a  member  of   the   n.i-H  slon  created  is  so  stai  tlln„  n 
of  Representatives  from  '  to  the  subtleties  of  ^fem! he 
but.  when  his  name  appears  (.  actor  puts  to  shanu  manj  o 
l,*-Bl.on"    ot    f    i«    »"■•''  'attempt*  to  lmpers<mat^  ^t«e 
"Kb-it."  as.  for  .-Mum-le.  :,,    interesting  feature  ot  h,s  d  ta  an- 

given  of  his  .rther.jyob,,J  last  number.  In which  he  fppea«d  »  >J 


sen  ,  !  ••  r.  Uoborl™  J:1si  mini  ><  > . 

,11    |n  Anp<eton-«  Cvcl.v.n.-haH  abbreviated  bathing  costume 
i  AweiKuti  WUi.rapby.    S^AWELU  ■ 

«...  ^«a^3&riiss  £g. 

'layers  in  "Inside  the  Lines."  a  play  inljand  unmistakeabl.y  add  to  the  P'  -l  ; 
hree  acts  by  Earl  Derr  Biggers.  Firs^  whether  In  poise  the  delicmin5ulest  de_ 
•erformance  In  Boston.  \  "  U^e'is^f  ys  w«J« 

Henry  J.  Sherman  Viola  Roach    af  t£  Conn>.ete»ess  of  the  ensemble. 


./Sherman .  •  Beatrlee  Miller 

Mr    Miner   Leonard  Craake 

He'nrv  J.  Sherman  Fred  W.  Permaln 

ferae"  nt  i'w!   li  l»  m  '  ushmar. 

Marin  ...Dorle  Sawyer 

Mr    ("ODPer  Leon  Gordon 

',  u'i       |j,  .  i.      ..     J  jss  .'nir.  Nri'-.nl 

1  iTni  Cerseii   Ernlta  Laeoelles 

Mr  Reynolds  Nicholas  Joy 

I  Captain  Woodhouse...  N.  Murray  Stephen 

Jaimlher  Khan  Frederick ,  Annerley 

,  Major  General  Sir  George  Crandall.... 

H.  Conway  W  mufleld 

Major  Bishop  Cameron  Matthews 

This  wartime  melodrama  was  played 


m7  Eltinge  in  his  act-when  the >  acxoi 
removed  W.  wig  and  a pproac bed  the 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Jame 8  Du  - 
ton  and  company,  in  ^  equestrian  act. 
Arthur  McWatters  and  Grace  lyson,  m 
an  uproarious  revue,  introducing  many 
clever  features  by  Miss  Tyson:  *red 


and  dancing  a«,  """"  "/  Ynti-odue 
company  in  a  farcical  sketch >•  "^oduc 
tag  the  submarine  as  the  motif  Ham 
Clarke,  in  a  monologue;  Hickey  Et  oth- 
ers n  comedy  acrobatics;  George  Fox 
and  Zella  Ingraham.  in  a  £?£nf*et' 
and  Kay  and  Belle,  in  a  dancmc,  act. 


ith  success  in  New  York  and  London. 
|1  It  ulll.  no  doubt,  please  those  who 
woulu  turn  from,  tho  tragedies'  recorded 
I  in  their  newspapers  «to  prolong  in  the 
«'  theatre  the  contemplation,  although  in 
a  less  grim  and  more  stimulating  vein, 
1  of  the  present  conflict  of  nations.  . 
Ij .  Mr.  Biggers.  who  may  now  be  In- 
\  eluded  err.oim  the  dramatists  to  profit 
.  financially  by  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
&  has  used' spies  and  secret  service  agents 
ff  to  excellent  advantage.    He  has  intro- 
r  duced  an  Indian.  Jalmiher  Khan,  who 
a  works  craftily  and  with  diabolical  cun- 
I  ning  in  the  interest  of  the  government 
I  he  serves.   This  character  adds  color  to 
I  the  activities  of  the  more  conventional 
'.  agents  of  evil.  ^ 

It   would   spoil   Hie  pleasure   of  the 
many  who  will  visit  the  Copley  Theatre 
C  In  .search  of  thrills  to  reveal  the  exact 
i  nature    of    the    plot.     The  dramatist 
adroitlv  keeps  his  audience  guessing  un- 
4  til  the' final  curtain.    The  place  is  the 
3  rock  of  Gibraltar,  the  time  August,  1914. 

5  Suspicion   is  deftly  woven  about  first  | 
j  one  character  and  •* 

*m  the  guilless  heroine 

6  have  had  a  past  and 
H  Major  General  Crandall 
! :  Major  Eishap  aeem  abov 

Certain  technical  devices  common  to  J  There' was Tver^"l»jM"i»Swii  The 
lall  melodramas  are  effectively  used  J^leh^ayS  ^'performed  for  the  first 
Ml  These  include  the  breaking  open  of  a  I  1  time  ln  tlrs  city 

U  safe,  the  ready  pistol,  the  lighting  of  the  j  h(j  nnaj  cljorus  by  it<,  sllCer  dynamic 
^general's    cigar   with    the    fortification  t  ^  voicefl  q£  many  pingers, 

|  plans.    Mr.   Biggers  has  done  another   !  an  cn,arged  orchestra,  the 

thing  successfully.    He  has  Introduced 
■  minor  characters,  Aimer,  the  proprietor! 
'~*  the  dplendide.  Mr.  Cappers;  Maria  -I 


stock's  ••neenrrectlon  ode  tvloi,j,loc" 
who  |b  now  best  »-emcmberod  b>  t  ae 
nswcv  of  t'oleridgo  to  a  Herman  clergy- 
man wV  insisted  that  KlOPstoCK  was 
••tho  tiefmHn  Milton."  "Yes,  '  WW 
1   leridiw.  "'l  vofy  «crmnn  MlUon  ,n" 

"\''  we  have  said,  the  funeral  march 
,   lu„  nearly       .'.ramatic.  so  impreash/o 

,;  the  might  v  dh-ge  in  the  la ter ^  sym- 
i.howy.  The  dramatio  material  is  com. 
monpiace.  the  ,n,.menl  Is  aborlou... 
the  various  episodes  furnish  little  con- 
trast  or  relief.  *'i*JL 
The  second  movement  with  Its  dance 
tune  la  most  ltoneat,  the  most  plensin* 
of  the  five.  The  tuna  itself  s  com- 
mon, but  it  has  follt-thwacter.  It 
brings  before  0110  the  thought  of  the 
(ountry  and  joyous  peasants:  Never 
mind  tho  deep-thinking  commentator 
who  detects  irony  in  the  movement,  a 
sardonic-view,  of  human  enjoyment. 
The  must-  ni  ght  have  been  written,  by 
any  honest  Kapellmeister. of  the  second 
or  third  rank,  but  here  at  least  Mahler 
is  frank  and  comparatively  simple.  HIS 
music  is  homely  in  the  good  old  mean 
Ing  of  the  word. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Schereo-ye 
gods  nr.d  little  fishes!  Haglologlsts  say. 
by.  the  way  that  the  sermon  to  the  tlsn 
is'fttlsely  attributed  to  St.  Anthony  of 
'PipUR,  who  cume  from  Llsboh.  Hero  is 
a  fine  opportunity  for  an  elaborate 
digression  ln  a  program  bortk.  Let  the 
Saint  rest!  Tho  Scherzo,  with  or  with- 
out the  fish,  Is  mildly  amusing,  not 
significant.  > 

In  tlje  fourth  movement  "Primal 
Light,"  tho  nlto  sings  an  old  song  from 
"The  Boy's  Magic  Horn,"  a  quaint  old 
sons.  Would  that  Mahler  bad  treated 
ii  sympathetically!  Would  that  he  had 
given  Mme.  Alcock  better  music  for 
her  vich  and  beautiful  voice!" 

In  the  last  movement  there  are  con- 
vulsive measures;  there  is  music  that  is 
,^  theatrical,    not    dramatic;    there  are 
I  phrases  that  recall  moments  in  tho  last 
■  net  of  Verdi's  "Otello,"  accidental  no 
doubt— and  how  much  imoro  effective 
_  are    Verdi's!*  There   are   pages,  now 
I  boisterously  tiresome,  now  lethargically 
9  dull,  until  the  chorus  enters.  The  choral 
pages   are  the   most   striking   in  the 
Symphony.    TUey  gain  greatly  by  the 
bombast  and  the  (lulness  of  what  has 
gojie  before. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Muck 
spent  his  rare  talent  and  the  excellent 
j  resources  at  his  command  in  tho  prepa- 

•  ration  and  performance  of  a  work  that 
1  has  so   Utile    genuine   musical  value. 

*  >MahIer  could  not  have  complained  of 
the  performance.    In  his  lifetime,  when 


clever  features  by  Miss  Tyson;  \  he  conducted  the  symphony  abroad  and 
Heider  and  Nettie  Packer,  in  a  singing ».  Jn  Ncw  yorkj  })e  never  had  such  an 
and  dancing  act;  Helen  G'ea.so"  \  admirable  orchestra  and  chorus.  If  he 
 in  «  farcical  sketch,  inti  oqul   |   ,     ,   ,  nresent    Inst    nt?ht  lie  would 


PLAY  MAHLER'S 
SYMPHONY  HERE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


'  bad  been  present  last  night,  he  would 
have  shaken  warmly  the  hand  of  the 
conductor ;  ho  might  have  embraced 
him.  But  the  splendor  of  the  perform- 
ance did  not  glorify  the  music  itself. 
U  still  remained  now  blatant,  now 
wildly  pretentious,  now  of  leaden  dul- 
ness ;  with  here  and  there  hints  at 
Ideas  that  came  to  nought  in  the  ex- 
pression ;  with  a  few  pages  of  pleasing 
commonplace ;  showing  too  often  a  surr 
prising  lack  of  taste,  a.  clumsiness  In 
orchestration,  the  belief  that  din  is 
necessarily  dramatic,  that  bruto  force 
Is  artistic  strength. 


George  Augustus  Saja,  a  most  versa- 
tile  and   entertaining   jo  urnallst  d.s- 
■ast  stock  of  railway.; 
the  paper  duty,  the 


•  woven  about  first  | .  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  Lussw  !n  1S94  the  vaf 

then  another.    Ev  n  /. ,         conductor  assisted  by  May  Peter-  0      nB  ,     „,  tl 

at  times  appears .  « >  \.^^«TkX  afto.  and  literature,  .poke  of  lmposedM 

^er^en  tob-phony •-^^^  aholishea  until  _  «L  Durin, ;  the  imposi- 


1  whose     appearances,     although  brief, 
aferve  to  heiglitcii  the  interest  and  deepen 
the  mystery.  j\ 
I    The'plaj   is  excellently  acted.    It  deM 
pends  upon  fine  team  work  as  well  as  j 
I  skilful  individual  characterization.  Both 
are  admirably  realized  by  this  wholly | 
admirable  company.    Miss  Lascelles,  al 
I  newcomer,    played    Jane    Gerson  wlthl 
Jhlne  charm  and  was  attractive  in! 
[defiance  or  perplexity.,  Mr.  Annerley'si 
Jalmiher  was  a  striking  feature  of  the' 
1  performance.   Perhaps  sticklers  for  real- 
'  Jam  might  pronounce  his  makeup  a  bit 
too  dark.    He  was  clever  In  suggesting 
, malilgnity  adroitly  camouflaged.   He  was 
eloquent  in  facia!  play  and  in  cat-like 
bodily  movements.  Only  as  the  drama  ap-1 
proached  its  close  did  his  oriental  im- 
perturbability forsake  him  as  he  yielded 
'to  the  temptations  of  the  text"  and  be- 
came explosive.    The  exaggeration  was 
the  only  weak  point  in  an  otherwise  re- 
markable    Impersonation.       Let  Mr. 
Annerley  remember  that  the  orieMa.1  is 
.not  hysterical. 

Jn  "The  Tale  of  a  Thug."  that  fasei- 
uating  chronicle  cf  »  society  of  Indian 
murderers,  the  most  ghastly  crimes  are' 
i  perpetroted  with  a  smiling  face.  The 
,  thugs  frequently  .vit  at  meat  with  their 
1  Victims  telling  stories  and  awaiting  the 
jslgna:.  while  tho»<:  who  were  to  dispose 
of  the  body  v.er    but  a  few  feet  away. 
'Thus  the  scene  when  the  Indian  gives 
►  Woodhouse  the  knife  and  later  "when 
the  holds  Crandall  and  Miss  Gerson  at 
Itey  would  Kair.  In  significance  if  played 
I33h  more  minister  cairn  and  in  a  lower! 


roar  of  organ  and  the  peal  of  bells,  mi 
doubtedly  affected  tho  nerves  of  tne 
hearers.  They  were  for  the  moment 
thrilled.  The  question  is  whether  it  was 
worth  while  listening  for  an  hour  or 
more  to  the  preceding  movements  of  the 
symphony  to  experience  a  thrill. 

It  is  known  that  Mahler  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  program  notes  when  his 
symphonies  were  performed.  It  was 
his  habit  to  ask  that  only  the  indica- 
tions for  the  movements  should  be 
printed  on  a  program.  Notes  he  ab- 
horred, whether  th°y  were  biographical, 
analytical,  explanatory.  Yet  we  find  his 
biographer  Stefan  saying  that  Mahler 
explained  the  first  movement  of  the 
°e«ond  symphony  as  portraying  the 
c;>ath  of  a  hero  who  is  fallen  in  Prome- 
•hean  struggle  for  his  ideal,  for  the 
knowledge  of  life  and  death.  This  is 
a  high-sounding  phrase.  Otner  ingeni- 
ous commentators  find  the  movement 
an  expression  of  pessimism.  An  unso- 
phisticated hearer  knows  that  the  move- 
ment Is  chieflv  a  funeral  march,  and 
realizes  that  Mahler  wrote  a  more  effec- 
•ivo  a  more  emotional  and  imaginative 
one' for  the  first  movement  of  a  later 
,  symphony,  the  one  that  has  been  played 
'  here  several  times 

'  We  are  also  told  that  the  Scherzo  y,-as 
suggested  by  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
preaching  a  sermon  to  the  fishes;  that 
"he  movement  Is  a  p'scstorial  ScherWH 
that  a  keen-eared  hearer  can  distinguish 
in  the  music  the  carp  from  the  ceis. 

N'o  doubt  Mahler  had  some  sort  o[  a 
program  in  his  mind,  for  In  a  letter  to 
a  friend  he  wrote  that  he  had  searched 
from  the  Bible  down  to  eon'emPoran,*; 
oua  literature  In  hope  of  finding  the 


abolished  until  1861.  During 
tlon  of  this  duty  in  the  later  years  men 
were  at  work  discovering  new  materials 
from  which  paper  Itself  could  be  made 

.■Gradually  Ingenious  persons  arrived 
ftt  the  conclusion  that  very  serviceable 
paper  could  be  made  from  the  inner 
bark  of  trees,  nettle  stalks,  hop-tops,  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  esparto  grass,  wood, 
clover,  and.  in  fact,  every  fibrous  vege- 
table substance;  and  there  is  a  story 
told  of  a  German  professor  who.  some- 
time in  the  smies,  boasted  that  he  would 
would  make  very  excellent  printing  pa- 
make  very  excellent  printing  paper  from 
a  dead   donkey,  if  anyone   who  had 
such  an  article  to  spare  would  favor  him 
with  it.   The  astonishing  multiplication 
of  materials-  for  paper  making  and  the 
cheapness  with  which  it  can  now  be 
produced,  accounts   In.  a   very  great 
[measure  for  the  enormous  increase  in 
C  number  of  penny  and  half-penny 
"periodicals,  but  as  very  much  of  the 
i  paper  which  we  consume  is  imported 
from  abroad,  it  is,  questional  whether 
£e  outbreak  of  a  continental  war  would 
Tot  by  forcing  the  price  of  paper  lead 
w  a  collapse  of  very  many  of  the 
Per,odica.s  which  at  P™-^;'"^ 
Llously  abundant  ^ 
all  the  stations  of  the  great  " 
and  South  Pole  line,  and.  indeed,  at 
JveVterminus  and  every  station  ir ^the 
labyrinthine  network  of  railway  En* 

XoM  reading  this.  «^>**' 
chiefly  by  the  abuse  of  the  word  very 


Moral  Primers 
Let  us  add  to  our  acquaintance  with 
•Id  reading  books.  In  the  "Child's  In- 
structor and  Moral  Primer"  (PorUand, 
1S22)  there  are  improving,  if  not  excit- 
ing stories  about  "Timothy  Trusty,  who 
la  very  desirous  to  learn.  Patty  Primp. 
;  whoso  notion  is  that  to  be  a  lady  one 
must  be  idle,  careless,  proud,  scorn  in- 
feriors, calumniate  the  absent,  read 
novels,  play  at  cards,  and  excell  In  fine 
dress;  John  Pugg,  whoso  face  and  hands 
you  would  think  were  not  washed  once 
in  a  fortnight;  and  Tom  Nummy,  who 
hates  his  book  as  bad  as  the  rod."- 

Is  the  "Fourth  Class  Book."  pub- 
lished at  Brookfleld  ln  1827.  to  be  picked 
up  in  second-hand  book  shops?  The 
poem  in  it  that  we  now  quote  Is  surely 
not  tho  only  delightful  and  instructive 
page  in  the  book. 

LITTLE  CHARLIE 
J    Well.  CUarles  is  highly  plea»»<l  tod*?' 
/  1  gave  him  leave  to  ii»  asd  play 
Vum  the  *reen.  with  but  nad  hall: 
I    XU  whence  heard  Ida  play^t""  cal1' 

Away  he  aprung  across  the  plain, 
(    To  Join  the  little  merry  train 
1    Put  here  he  BOines-why.  whBt  me  ' 
I  wonder  what  Ii»k  cone  annas. 
Wh7ch«?l«.  how  c\me  re-back  so  .oon? 
fl     1  gave  you  leave  to  stay  till  noon. 

1  know  it.  air.  and  I  hitended 
I    To  play  till  every  gauie  was  ended . 
1     Hut  to  say  truth.  I  could  not  bear 
i    To  neur  those  little  fello»  *  »*ea\ . 

They  cursed  so  bold  aud  fearlessly 
1     mat  the  cold  thills  ran  over  me- 
I'or  1  was  aeifd  with  nwful  etreaci 
That  so."  of  them  would  drop  down  dead- 
Aud  so  I  turned  and  tame  aW 
For  Pa,  I  was  atraid  to,  stay  1 
Pa  should  have  given  little  Charles 
at  Christmas  a  copy  of  "The  Theatre  of 
God's  Judgement"  my  Thomas  Beard, 
the  revised  edition  of  1631.  for  It  contains 
profitable  pages  about  divine  punish- 
ments   inflicted    on    profane  persons 
Here  is  an  example  (pages  60 2-0):  A 
Vintner  that  a^cusmtomed  himaelfe  to 
blaspheming,    swearing    and    drunken- , 
nesse.  and  delighting  to  entertame >  such  {L 
that  were  like  himself  to  swallow  downe  £ 
his  wine;  upon  the  Lords  day  standing  j 
at  the  dore  with  a  pot  in  his  hand  to  P 
call  in  more  guests,  there  come  suddenb  B. 
a  violent  whlriwlnde,  and  carried  him} 
up  into  the  aire  in  the  sight  of  al  men, 
and  was  never  seen  more.  rins >  is 
only  one  of 'many  wonderful  tales  told 
by  the  excellent  Thomas  Beard,  whoj 
had  been  the  schoolmaster  of  Cromwell.  \ 
In  his  dedication  to  the  mayor,  alder- 
men and  burgesses  of  Huntington  Beard 
spoke  of  tho  town.  "V\  herein  I  have 
lived  SO  years  compleat.  and  have  pame- 
fully  preached  the  Word  of  God  unto 
you,  and  led  my  life  without  scandall. 
Tho  copy  of  this  "Theatre"  now  before^ 
us  has  names  of  owmjrs  written  on  aJ 
flv  leaf'    "David  Millee.   His  Book  16S3J 
God  Save  the  King.  Amane."  " Joanne^ 
Marloane    1690;    Jo.    Allan,    his  book' 
Glasg.  24th  Novr,  1714."  Let  us  hope  tha« 
they  all  profited  by  tho  contents.  ' 

Without  "E" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

was  much  Interested  in  the  old-tlm*? 
story  printed  in  the  Boston  Herald  oncj 
Journal  of  Jan.  14,  page  13.  in  which  "e'fa 
is  the  only  vowel  used. 

The  statement  that  two  lines  wouldB 
hardly  be  written  without  using  tho  letE 
ter  "c  inspired  me  to  see  what  I  coulfl 
write  without  using  it,  and  following  iW 
the  result: 

As  a  small  boy  sat  on  his  front  lawj 
whistling  to  his  dog,  a  stray  cat  ran  al- 
most into  his  arms.  Just  at  that  lnstanl 
his  dog  coming  at  his  call,  saw  pussjt 
and  away  ran  both  fast  and  furious  unj 
til  pussy  finally   ran  up  a  high  posti 
Fido  sat  down  to  a  long  vigil  of  waiting! 
but  pussy,  who  had  no  thought  of  fur 
nishing  a  lunch  for  any  dog.  sat  still  unj/ 
til  It  was  almost  dark  and  Fido  ran  to  A 
fountain  for  a  drink,  thus  giving  fjugs  air 
opportunity  to  run  away.   It  Is  a  knowrf-, 
fact  that  a  dog  will  sit  for  hours  watchl>f 
ing  a  cat  on  a  building,  branch  or  postL 
.hoping  that  it  will  at  last  jump-downi 
I  Cut  a  cat  is  a  wary  animal,  and  only  oitv 
uncommon  occasions  is  caught  "nap-1 
ping."  ,    .     A-      Wright.  I 

Ilochestcr,  N".  H. 

An  English  Joke 

The  Sunday  school  teacher  had  readl 
the  73d  Ps»lm. ."What  do  you  think,"  shel 
asked  a  little  boy.  "the  words  mean,  "ll 
saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  Kor| 
there  are  no  bands  in  their  death'?"  The! 
boy  paused,  and  then  replied:  "Why,! 
teacher,  it  means  that  wicked  men! 
mustn't  have  military  funerals." — Ion-» 
'on  Daily  Chronicle. 


__hHh 

A  correspondent,  whose  letter  was  pub- 
lished last  Monday,  rejoices  because 
"camouflage"  has  found  its  way  Into 
the  English  language.  He  prefers  the 
word  to  "disguise." 

•'Camouflage,"  however,  la  ,Nloosely 
used,  absurdly  used  by  many,  who  are 
glad  to  include  ln  a  sentence  any  word 
that  seems  to  them  new  or  "the  thing," 
although  they  are  wholly  Ignorant  of 
the  true  meaning.  .  _ 


Iin  me  oennlUon  of  "camouflage"  the 
standard  French  dictionaries  ore  of  llttlo 
or  no  use.  Llttro  gives  "camouflet,"  the 
noun,  meaning  "a  thick  smoke  that  on* 
blows  maliciously  Into  the  nose  of  one 
with  a  lighted  paper  cone."    To  give 
a  "camouflet"  I3  to  affront,  mortify  a 
person.    "Camouflet"  Is  also  a  mining 
term.  This  French  word  Is  an  old  one. 
It  Is  defined  in  Cotgrave's  dictionary 
(1671)  as  "a  snuft  or  cold  pie,  a  srnonk'.e 
I  paper  held  under  the  nose  -of  a  slug  or 
I  sleeper."    Now,  a  cold  pie  in  old  col- 
I  loqulal  English  meant  an  application 
[of  cold  water  to  wake  a  sleeper.  "To 
[give  cold  pig"  was  another  form,  and 
It  Is  still  U3ed.  In  dialect  a  "cold  pie" 
Is  an  accident  to  a  train  or  carriage  In  a 
pit,  a  fall  on  the  Ice,  a  disappointment 
of  any  kind. 

In  more  modern  French-English  die-  \ 
tlonarles,  a  camouflet  Is  a   whift  of 
smoke  In  the  face;  a  stiller;  an  affront, 
rapjiver  the  knuckles,  snub. 

In  I.arousse,  we  find  the  noun  "camou- 
flement."  slang  for  a  disguise;  the  verb, 
"camoufler."  tlang,  to  disguise,  or  to 
paint  oneself;  and  "camouflet,"  mortifi- 
cation. The  word  ••camouflag'j"  does  not 
appear. 

Let  ui  loo';  at  the  French  slang  itfc-l 
tlonarles.     I.e.    Roux,   edition  of  Ztl2: 
"Camouflet.   A  blow  on  the  face."  Scar- 
ron  Is  quoted.   Then:  "It  is  also  a  trltrk 
played  on  a  person  asleep;  here  Is  the 
] explanation.   "One  takes  a  half  ;-' 
pgper,  rolls  it  in  the  form  of  a  cojie.  and 
lights  one  end,  ruts  the  lighted  end  In 
the  mouth,  and  blows  smoke  through 
the  other  end  into  the  nose  of"a 
This  makes  him  wake  up  at  once.  -  In 
this  manner  one  breaks  a  person  of  the 
habit  of  sleeping  at  any  moment.  The 
word  Is  also  figuratively  employed,  and 
n  this  care  means  affront,  m 
ion." 

Delvaus  "Dictlonnalre  de  la  Langue 
Verte,"  1889.  Wo  llnd  "Camouflemcnt: 
I  disguise  because  the  'camoufio'  of  In- 
struction and  education  deceives  one." 
"Camouflcr.  to  Instruct  oneself,  to  serve 
oneself  with  the  camoufio  of  Intellectual 
Wd  moral  light."  It  should  bo  remarked 

that  In  thieves'  slang  "camouflc"  means 
candle.  Delvau  also  gives  "camoiitler 
(M),  reflective  verb,  to  disguise  oneself. 
"Camouflage"  is  not  Riven. 

"Camouflement,"  disguise,  is  In  Lar- 
chay's  "Exccn  incites  du  Langage"  (1866) 
and  in  Vldocqu's  "Les  Voleurs".  (1337). 

Let  ua  look  at  more  modern  dictiona- 
ries. "Camouflage"  Is  not  In  Mar- 
chand's  "Modern  Parisian  Slang;  Argot 
4*a  Tranehees,"  but  "camouflet,"'  a  re- 
bnke,  is  listed,  also  "se  camoufler,"  to 
make  up  one's  face. 

"Camouflage"  is  not  In  Jean  La  Rue's 
"Dlctionn.ilre  d'Argot." 

We  find  "Camouflage"  In  Aristlde 
Bruant's  "1/ Argot  au  XXe  Steele."  vol. 
I.  Franenls-Argot.  as  an  equivalent  of 
"Degulse Trent."  The  second  volume. 
Argot- Pranrals.  has  not  been  published. 
Bninnt  Is  dend. 

"Camouflage"  with  Its  present  mean- 
MJ  wns  a  French  slang  term  In  1901  aud 
probably    for  some   years  before. 

We  find  '•Camouflage"  In  the  "Dle- 
t»«nalre  des  Termes  Militaires  et  de 
I  Arn  Pollu."  published  In  Paris  (1816). 
Tfcnoufle.  A  lamp.  Painting  the 
face."  "Camoufler.  To  make  a  'Cam- 
oune,'  to  paint."  "Camouflage.  The  ac- 
tion of  painting."  "Camoufleur.  An 
artist  that  transforms,  by  modifying  the 
disposition,  the  general  aspects.  Im- 
movable things,  cannon,  anything  ex- 
posed to  the  aim  of  the  enemy. 

Then  there  Is  the  huge  "Dictlonnaire 
de  la  Langue  Verte,"  by  Hector  France, 
a  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  quarto, 
with  three  columns  to  the  pag*.  "Camou- 
flage. The  art  of  making  up."  There  Is 
this  quotation  from  Guy  Tomel'a 
Bas  du  Pave  Partslcn":  "The  police 
shows  themselves  very  reserved  on  the 
subject  of  'camouflage,'  because  each  one 
Of  th«tn  has  his  own  methods  which  he 
does  not  wish  to  divulge;  also  because 
they  make  their  transformations  In- 
stlncth  ely  and  would  have,  all  the  trouble 
In  the  world  to  Join  theory  with  prac- 
tice." France  also  defines  a  "camou- 
0m"  (acute  accent  on  the  "e")  as  a  man 
•rearing  a  false  beard,  or  otherwise  dls- 
gulfed      A  "camoufleur"  Is  a  disguised 


flagrant  affront,  a  great  mortification. 

Pray,  in  what  sense  was  the  word  used 

by  the  anonymous  author  of  "L'His- 
toire  de  Camouflet,  souverairi  potentat 
de  l'empire  d'  Equivopolls"  (1751)? 


War-Words 

If  the  driver  of  a  motor  car  Is  » 
chauffeur  and  the  pilot  of  an  airplane  is 

an  aviator,  what- is  the  name  for  the 
men  vyiio  work  and  fight  in  the  tanks?' 
The  French  have  already  christened 
them.  The  man  in  a  tank  is  "a 
tankeur."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

I  am  always  pleased  to  welcome  a  new 
word  to  the  English  lexicon.  The  war 
will  have  added  many.  Just  as  the 
Peninsular  campaigns  did,  with  their 
"vamoosh"  and  other  such  adaptations. 
The  latest  new  arrival  Is  "jusquabout- 
Ist,"  formed  from  the  French  motto 
"Jusqu  a  bout"— "to  the  end."  A  "jus- 
quaboutist,"  .therefore.  Is  a  person  who 
Is  for  fighting  the  war  out  to  a  finish.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


policeman.  "Camoufler  la  blblne"  Is  to 
sell  adulterated  drinks. 
-It«thus  appears  that  the  word  "camou- 
flage" did  not  come  Into  the  Flench 
langUHK"  during  the  pjescnt  war.  and 
■  not  purely  military  Jiang.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly ns  old  as  1901 ;  It  mio  used  In  con- 
Hetlon  with  policemen'  and  with  actors, 
■rtstble  Bruant  defined  it  in  1901.  Hector 
Bnco  began  the  publication  of  his  dlc- 
H>nar>.  In  bi-monthly  parts.  In  1S3S. 
mouflage"  is  on  the  36th  page.  ' 
defining  "so  camoufler,"  the  deflm- 
"sc  maqulllcr"  Is  usually  given.  "So 
ulllor"  means  to  paint  ohe'a  face, 
it  on  rouge,  to  ruddle,  to  make, up, 
his  learned  "Etudes  de  Philologie 
parse  sur  I'Argot"  (1866),  Francisaue- 
lel,  discussing  the  old  word  Team- 
el,"  says  that  as  tho  smoke  was 
lly  blown  into  the  face  of  sleeping 
ava.  the  word  >oon  came  to  mean  a 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

A  concert  was  given  last  night  In 
Symphony  Hall  by  Mme.  Gabrlelle  Gills, 
soprano,  who  sang  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time;  Joseph  Bonnet,  organist,  and  the 
Societe  des  Instruments  Anciens  (Mr. 
Hewitt,  quinton;  Mr.  Casadesus,  viole 
d'amour;  Mr.  Hassclmans,  viole  de 
gambe;  M  Devilllers,  basse  de  viole,  and 
Mme.  IA  Henri  Casadesus,  harpe  luth. 
The  net  proceeds  were  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Edith  'Wharton  War  Charities. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  P.  E.  1 
Bach,  Concerto  for  the  quartet  of  violes; 
organ  "pieces:  Grlgny,"  Keclt  do  tierce  en 
taille;  Clerambault,  Prelude;  J.  S.  Bach, 
Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor;  Loren- 
zitl,  Sulto  (Mr.  Casedsu*.  viole 
d'amour);  Songs.  Duparc,  Chanson 
Tristes  G.  Faure.  Mandoline;  Rach- 
maninoff. Souvenances;  Dwlght  Flske, 
The  Bird;  Debussy.  Noel  des  Enfants 
qui  n'ont  plus  de  malson.  Handel,  Con- 
certo In  D  (Mr.  Bonnet  and  the  Societe 
des  Instruments  Anciens.)  The  request 
was  made  that  Mmt.  Gills  should  sing 


at  the  end  of  the 


the  "Marscllalsc 

concert.  , 

First,  a  note  about  the  unfamiliar 
composers.  N.  de  Grlgny  was  organist 
at  the  Rheims  Cathedral  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century.  He  published 
a  book  of  organ  pieces  In  1700  contain- 
ing motets  and  hymns  for  the  chief  fes- 
tival days.  Louis  Nicholas  Clerambault, 
torn  In  Paris  In  1676.  died  there  In  1749. 
Ho  was  organist  of  Salnte-Genevleve 
nn<1  other  churches.  Louis  XIV.  was  so 
pleased  with  one  of  his  cantatas  that 
he  ordered  several  to  be  composed  for 
palace  use  and  made  him  the  director 
of  music  In  the  service  of  Mme 
Matntenon.  rb  rambault  published 
volumes  of  cantatas,  four  separate  ones, 
a  complete  service  for  the  Abbey  of 
Salnt-Cyr  and  other  works,  amopg  them 
a  book  of  organ  pieces  (1710).  Antoine 
Lorenzltl  was  born  about  1740  at  Che 
Hague.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Italian 
musician  In  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Having  studied  with  his  father, 
he-  took  violin  lessons  of  Locatelll.  In 


SECOND  CONCERT 
BY  FLONZALEYS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  (Messrs.  Betti, 
JPbchon,  Bailly  and  d'Archambeau)  ga#« 
its  second  concert  last  night  }ri  Jordan  ('- 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Beethoven.  Quartet  in  E  flat  major,  op. 
71;  D.  G.  Mason,  Intermezzo  for  string  f 
quartet  (Ms.);  Schumann,  Quartet  in  A 
major,  op.  41,  No.  3. 

The  performance  of.,  the  two  middle 
movements  of  Schumann's  quartet  was 
tho  crowning  glory  of  a  concert  that 
gave  rare  pleasure,  if  not  always  by  the 
character  of  the  music  played,  by  the  |S 
supreme  excellence  of  the  interpretation. 
There  are  sticklers  for  chamber-music 
proprieties  end  orthodoxy  who  look 
down  on  the  quartets  of  Schumann,  or 
talk  about  Jus  lack  of  contrapuntal  skill 
and  have  much  to  say  about  "absence 
of  development."  When  Schumann  was 
deliberately  contrapuntal,  his  lyrical 
flight  drooped,  his  romanticism  paled, 
except  in  one  or  two  pieces  for  the  pedal 
piano.  Thus  he  came  near  ruining  the 
otherwise  beautiful  slow  movement  of 
his  second  symphony,  by  introducing 
after  the  seraphic  song  an  incongruous 
episode,  no  better  than  a  student's  exer- 
cise. Let  us  be  thankful  that  In  the 
quartet  performed  last  night  he  let  his 
fancy  have  full  play  without  thought  of 
scholastic  rules.  He  dreamed  wondrous  • 
dreams,  and  awake,  or  still  dreaming, 
he  told  them  In  music.  There  are  the 
shy  confessions  peculiar  to  Schumann ; 
there  are  unabashed  outpourings  of 
emotion  by  the  side  of  murmured  hopes  ". 
and  aspirations  told  In  confidence  to  a  V> 
beloved  friend;  there  arc  the  whimsical  » 
sleep-chasings,  the  capricious  turns  in  • 
sentiment,  the  rhythmic  changes  and 
twlstlngs  that  we  associate  with  his  ■  i 
name.  In  the  Flonzaleys  Schumann  last 
night  found  his  ideal  interpreters. 

Equally  remarkable  was  the  Quartet's 
performance  of  Beethoven's  music, 
which '  the    final    Allegretto  with 
Variations  especially  excited  delight  and 
wonder. 

Mr.  Mason's  Intermezzo  served,  as  a 
wait  between  two  emotional  acts.  The 
second  theme  and  the  treatment  of  it 


stage  and  made  an  earnest  plea  for  ccrt- 
'-ibutions  to  the  Edith  Wharton  fund. 

Mme.  Gills  has  a.  pleasing  voice  skil- 
fully controlled.  Her  singing  of  the 
songs  by  M.  Faure  and  Rachmaninoff 
was  especially  noteworthy;  her  delivery 
of  Debussy's  "Noel"  was  dramatic  With- 
out the  crossing  of  the  line  that  divide - 
the  operatic  from  the  concert  perform- 
ance. She  is  an  accomplished  singer,  a 
mistress  of  Interpolation.  Mr.  NIcolal 
Sehneer  accompanied  her  poetidaily. 

The  audience  of  good  size  was  enthu- 
siastic. There  was  an  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding about  the.  time  of  begin- 
ning the  concert.  Advertisements  named 
7:45  o'clock;  some  of  the  announcement* 
preferred  8  o'clock;  the  tickets  were- 
stamped  8:15  o'clock.  As  a  result  many 
persons  were  late  in  arrival,  and  Hand- 
el's conqerto  was  shortened  that  the 
concert  might  end  at  the  hour  appointed 
by  law. 
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1 1767  he  was  appointed  chapel  master  of 
the  chief  church  In  Nancy,  where  h* 
lived  the  rest  of  his  Ufa.   He  wrote  much 
chamber  music,  quartets,   trios,  duos. 
He  Is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his 
younger  brother.  Bernard,  who,  born  at 
Klrcheim  and  having  studied  at  Nancy, 
served  for  25  years  as  a  violinist  In  the " 
Paris  Opera  and  wrote  recklessly  nearly!' 
260  pieces  of  various  kinds,  from  violin  ji 
concertos  to  duets  for  violin  and  flute. 

Tho  concert  was  Interesting,  delight- 1 
ful  In  every  way.  It  Is  not  necessary  at  I 
this  late  day  to  dilate  on  the  exquisite 
art  of  the  players  of  viols.  Even  In  the 
huge  Symphony  Hall,  this  art  was  fully 
displayed,  and  the  charm  of  intlmacv 
was  maintained.  The  Adagio  of  Phllipp 
Emanuel  Bach,  lovely  In  Itself,  was 
played  with  ravishing  beauty  of  tone 
and  with  the  finest  sentiment.  Mr.  Cas- 
adesus  gave  a  memorable  Interpreta- 
tion of  Lorenzltl's  Suite,  which  Is  fas- 
cinating music  in  the  lively  movements, 
with  an  emotional  Adagio. 

The  great  talent  of  Mr.  Bonnet  was 
recognized  by  those  who  heard  him  here 
in  rhuroh  -last  year.  t'be  piece  by 
Grlgny  Is  overcharged  with  ornamenta 
t|on.  according  to  the  manner  of  his 
period;  Clerambault  wrote  more  effec- 
tive pieces  than  the  one  chosen  by  Mr. 
flonnet;  but  these  sele.tlons.  admirably 
performed.  Interested  by  their  quaint- 
ness  of  melodic  phrases,  and  by  the  or- 
ganlsts's  registration.  Then  ■came  a 
masterly  performance  of  the  great  Fan- 
tasie and  Fugue,  which  according  to 
some  were  not  originally  Intended  by 
Bach  to  'go  together.  Recalled,  Mr. 
Bonnet  played  a  brilliant  piece  with  a 
variation  for  pedal  solo.  Recalled  agaiw 
—It  looked  as  though  the  audience  ex- 
pected an  organ  recital— Mr.  Bonnet 
played  tho  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 
MaJ.  H.  L.  Illgglnson  camo  upon  the 


I  are  the  conspicuous  features  of  a  com- 
position that  shows  more  spontaneity  in  1 
the  inventldn  and  a  greater  freedom  in 
expression  than  we  have  hitherto  found 

■  In  Mr.  Mason's  music. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
I  fair  size.  The  hall  should  have  been 
I  crowded,  for  the  Ftorualey  Quartet  is 
I  incomparable.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
I  future  historian  of  music  will  write  a_ 

■  chapter  on  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of. 
!f  Chamber  Music  in  Boston"  ?   The  Inter-  ' 
Best  in  thls,form  of  art  has  decreased 
B  here  within  the  last  three  years. 

Jj  The  third  and  last  concert  of  the  sea- 
3| son  will  take  place  on  Thursday  oven- 
ling.  March  14. 

Christinas,  1917 

■Alone  the  luminous  corridors  of  the  sky,  j 
■Upon  tho  'hallowed  night  when  Christ  Is 

born.  1 1 

ITI10  1'gloned  angels  dense  as  summer  corn 
J  Flock  to  the  cradle  where  their  Lord  doth 


h  and  incense  and  doffed  diadem, 
worship  who  beheld  his  star: 
md  Saba  and  the  Isles  afar 
anient  and  song,  at  Bethlehem. 


Old  Friends 

As  the  World  Wags: 

After  all,  slang  is  only 
sheep   of   a  distinguished 
speech;  out  of  the  mouths  pf  the  vul- 
gar come  reprobated  phrases  that  were 
born  in  intellectual  luxury.  '"Nobody 
j  homo"  howls  the  man  in  the  street  in 
j  criticism   of  a  stupidity  miraculously 
(greater  than  his  own.   Similarly,  Pope, 
in  his  well  known  "Epigram": 
"You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit 

will  come; 
Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody 
at  home." 
And  Cowpcr  in  his  "Conversation": 
I  "His  wit  Invites  you  by  his  looks  to 
come. 

But.    when   you    knock,   U    never  is 
at  home." 
Again,  in  the  34th  chapter  of  "Nicholas 
Nlcklehy,"  Squeers  remarks: 

"  "A  little  wanting  here.'  touching  his 
forehead,  'nobody  at  home*  you  know, 
If  you  knocked  ever  so  often.'  " 

"You  arc  all  right.  I  don't  think." 
cries  your  vulgar  critic,  discrediting 
]  your  parts  or  your  prowess,  without 
j  having  read  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby" 
jor  being  in 'the  least  aware  of  the  1*- 
]  mark  of  East  apropos  of  tho  flew  bo'y:j 
"Nicely  brought  up  young  man,  ain'tj 
1  he — I  don't  think.'.' 

Further  news  of  these  prodigal  sonsr 
or  literature  is  earnestly  besought  off 
ycurr  intelligent  correspondents. 
Boston.  GAYLORD  QUEX. 


Ho  1  a 

O  ye.  newcomers  to  the  splendid  throng. 
Smitten  in  Held*  of  Franco,  aud  ye,  whose 

shroud 

Was     woven     of     wintry     wator  and 

thundercloud, 
Which   your   wild   wings   were  charioted 

among, 

Come  close  rb  11?,  whose  hearts  are  faint, 

whose  alght 
Is  sick  with  tears  for  vanished  love  and 

glee. 

For  laughter  of  lost  Chrlstmase*,  and  w<> 
Shall  know  you  kneel  at  Bethlehem  tonight. 

K.   F.  BENSON. 


Her  Family  1 

Am  the  World  Wags: 

Tho  world  is  small  at  times,  even  as  it 
wags.  The  recent  communication  from 
I  Miss  Jane  Winterbottom  was  grateful 
to  me,  in  that  it  recalled  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  her  deceased  father,  Col.  Silaa 
•Winterbottom.  and  her  T/nclo  Ezra. 
The  two  were  generally  held  to  be  cold, 
stern  men  in  the  community,  but  those 
who  knew  them  best  were  fully  con- 
scious of  their  Inner  warmth  of  feeling. 

Jane's  mother* wa.s  a  Burnside,  and  It 
would  seem,  for  I  have  not  seen  her 
since  early  childhood,  as  if  she  had  taken 
after  that  family  rather  than  the  pa- 
ternal stock.  I  think  the  colonel  would 
have  found  no  discomfort  from  the 
overwarm  seat  In  the  electric  car;  or.  If  I 
he  <ll<l.  his  pride  In  his  ancestral  name' 
would  have  made  him  stick  it  out  with- j 
out  complaint.  But  for  a  Burnside  to  un-  ; 
dergo  a  ffke  experience— well,  a  little 
bit  added  to  what  you've  got  does  make.' 
a  difference.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Hillsboro  county,  N.  II.  i 


"Grouch- 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  find  this  In  a  recent  copy  of  tho 
Youngsiown  Telegram:  "Whenever  you 
aee>  a  pleasant  little  woman  you  can 
bet  your  last  button  she  is  tied  up  .to 
some  grouch  of  a  man";  and  this  in  the  j 
Cincinnati  Enquirer:  "'The  grouch  is  1 
certainly  a  tightwad,  isn't  he?'  said  the 
old  fogy."  •  I 

A  friend  lasE  night  used  the  word  in  1 
conversation  with  me.  Doublcss  you  i 
havo  used  the  word  within  48  hours!  And  ' 
yet'l  do  not  find  "grouch"  in  several  die-  \ 
tlonarles,  including  the  Century. 

HORACE  PARKER  CHANDLER,  j, 
Jamaica  Plain. 

"Grouch"  is-  not  in  tho  great  Oxford  . 
dictionary;  it  Is  not  In  the  great  die-  i 
tionary  of  slang  and  colloquial  expres- 
sions edited  by  Farmer  and  llonley.  The  ! 
word  Is  apparently  connected  with  the  j 
verb  "grutch"  which  is  obsolete  ex- . 
cept  in  English  dialect;  "grutch"  mean-  \ 
lng  to  murmur,  complain,  repine.  Ono  ; 
of  tho  old  spellings  of  "grutch"  is 
"grochc."  A  "grutcher"  was  .1  grumb-  1 
ler.  Chaucer  has  tho  phrase  "He  gan  ! 
to  grucche."  Probably  this  camo  from  ] 
the    old    French    verb    "groucher,"  o .-  1 


Another  "Ammi  Ruhamah" 

Ias  the  World  Wags: 
•  The  communication  of  "J.  A.  S.,"  Port-! 
land,  Me.,  in  the  Boston  Herald  and, 
Journal  of  Jon.  21  having  attracted  myf 
attention,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I,  too.i 
have  known  of-  an  "Ainmi  Ruhamah."?! 
He  was  my  grandfather,  Ammi  Ruhamah; 
Smith  of  Ipswich,  Mass  (1764-1836),  He.1 
j  was  a  son  of  Major  Charles  Smith  (cohl-I 
missioned  in  1776)  of  Ipswich.  This  Ammi 
Ruhamah  was  a  sea  captain,  for  many 
years  being  engaged  In  foreign  trade, 
and  taking  numerous  voyages  to  foreign, 
ports.  I  have  in  my  possession  his  por-r' 
trait,  painted  in  Bordeaux  in  1805,  show-  I 
lng  the  quaint  costume  of  the  time. 
His  death  occurred'ln  Ipswich  in  1836. 
Swampscott.  C.  L.  W. 


The  Winter  of  '57 
As  the  World  Wags ; 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your 
column  In  tho  Boston  Herald  and  Jour- 
nal,  especially  In  notes  on  the  cold  win- 
ter of  1857. 

1  have  the  captain's  journal  of  the] 
ship  Wild  Hunter  from  Calcutta  to  Bos-  ' 
ton,  Joshua  Sears  of  East  Dennis,  mas-' 
ter.  The  ship  came  on  the  coaM  thej 
cold  f.pell  in  January.  The  journal  be- 
icn  the  gale  struck  them! 


34 


remit  phases  U  tivl 

EVERETT  T.  NYE. 


Boston  Sights 
I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  c  ui  explain  to  an  Inquiring  com- 
muter how  the  occasional  panes  of 
purplish  glass  happen  to  appear  at  the 
South  station,  daily  to  pl'iue  tut  >  ui-io  is 
as  they  i  ii  e  their  eyes,  upon  !.•  i\lug 
tha  train,  to  the  sheet  of  glass  that  rises 
above  the  gates,  dividing  the  midway 
from  the  train-shed  proper?  Are  these 
in  any  wav  related  to  the  purple  panes 
of  Beacon  Hill  fame? 

The  Bame  wondering  commuter  craves 
enlightenment  as  to  tho  huge  letters 
po.*f«\!  Jit  various  oolnts  on  the  poly- 
hedron Known  as  Dewey  square.  •'E" 
might  mean  East,  save  that  'ho  sun  was 
never  known  to  rise  in  comformity  with 
the  loeation  oi  the  symbol;  but  what 
»re  the  "A"  and  "B"?  Truly.  It'  travel 
i»  Kimtwuied  to  stimulate  the  intellect 
»t  pass  the  portals  of  Boston 
rogation 

illa. 


Ills  poems,  was  played  here  under  Mr. 
I  Fiedler.  Ah  en  Is  a  Scandinavian  com- 
I  poser.  Hia  third  symphony  was  per- 
|  formed  for  the  first  time  In  this  country 
I  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orches- 
[tra.    Tt  Is  a  favorite  in  Chicago,  where 

it  has  .been  played  several  times  by  the' 
I  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 


I  was  convinced  that  next  to  Qen.  Per- 
L  shlng,  he.  tho  colonel,  could  havo  been 
I  the  most  valuable  leader  of  the  Amerl- 
I  can  forces  in  Prance.  But  why  lug  In 
I  Qen.  Pershing? 


boy,  lifting  the  fork  asmta,,  •"'flnnco 
flancee !"  "Ah,  oul."  murmured  tl 
girl  and  this  lime,  smiling  and  blushlni 
ulie  came  In  with  the  knife.  Sh< .  lot 
was  young,  A.  M.  L.  If. 


out  becoming  a  living 
ookliue. 


PATRIOTIC  SONG  I 
FEATURES  CONCERT 

"Unfurling  of  the  Flag"  Applauded  in 

Tremont  Temple 
i     -The  Unfurling  of  the  Flag.''  uung 
>y  Mme.  Martha  Atwood-Baker,  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  ensemble  of  the 
•  Tremont    Temple    Opera    Course  last 
i  evening,   was  the   feature   of  a  gala 
i  operatic  nights   This  patriotic  song,  with 
i  an  atmosphere  of  the  great  world  war,  is 
1  the  work  of  well  known  Boston  people, 
<  the  words  being  by  Clara  Endicott  Sears 
j  and  the  music  by  John  Hopkins  Dens- 
more.    The  song,  which  is  meeting  with 
!  great  success,  was  given  an  ovation  by 
I  a  representative  Tremont  Temple  audi- 
ence    It  was  the  first  part  of  the  final 
group  of  the  program,  of  which  The 
1  American  Girl."  by  Densmore  was  the 
.  second  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
•  the  closing  one. 

I     Mme.  Baker  sang  a  number  of  so- 
prano solos,  including  the  aria  Retorna 
Vincitor"  from  "Aida."  Other  solo  num- 
bers were  Rigoletto's  plea  to  the  coui- 
:  tiers,  by  rre^H^r.^^. 


Hot  and  Cold  Cars 

When  we  published  the  letter  of  Miss 
.Tane  Winterbottom,  we  expected  letters 
In  reply.  On  Friday  wo  published  the 
Interesting  letter  of  Mr.  Abel  Adam-' 
about  her  family,  her  father,  Col.  Ezra, 
and  her  uncle.  Silas.  Silas,  as  we  have 
ascertained,  was  the  village  postmaster, 
lilling  the  position  to  the  satisfaction  of 
even  the  most  partisan  Republicans,  an 
ardent  Mason,  respected  by  all,  in  spite 
of  his  cold,  stern  exterior.  Miss  Winter- 
bottom  informs  us  that  her  mother,  a 
Miss  Burnside,  was  related  to  Gen. 
Ambrose  E.  Burnside.  known  by  his  pe- 
culiar whiskeragc  and  the  cigar  face- 
tiously named  after  him. 

Here  are    a  few  letters    from  corre-. 
epondents  who  have  not  been  obliged  to  M 
stand  In  street  cars  on  account  of  over- 
heated seats: 

To  Miss  Jane  Winterbottom: 

If  yon  must  cool  off,  let  mo  suggest 
your  taking  a  7:13  A.  M.  car  from  Ja- 
maica Plain  to  Park  street.  I  assure 
you,  you  will  reach  your  destination 
more  than  comfortably  cool,,  if  nqt 
frozen  to  the  seat. 

■     ADELE  SUMMERTOP. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  with  interest  in  your  column 
yesterday  Miss  Jane  Winterbottom's 
plea  for  less  heat  in  some  of  the  cars 
running  between  Brookline  and  Boston. 

If  Miss  Winterbottom.  when  she  next 
has  occasion  to  visit  Brookline,  would 
take  one  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  cars  that 
run  out  over  Boylston  street  to  Massa- 
chusetts avenue  and  from  there  through 
the  park  to  Brookline  Village,  and  are 
always  like   '"ice  boxes,"   I  think  she 
would  find  them  quite  cold  enough— that 
is  unless  she  is  built  on  lines  of  the 
famous  lady  in  the  old  song,  who  was 
"Oft  called  the  Iceberg's  daughter 
And  was  known  to  eat  three  tons  of  ice 
And  then  to  call  for  Soda  Water." 

I  quote  from  memory,  and  remain 
yours  for  an  equitable  temperature  in  all 
"cars.  HARRY  HOTSPUR. 

Boston,  Jan.  23: 


tiers  bv  Frentnc  nuuuj  ,  um. —   

T  armes     from  "Werther.'  by  Massenet.  As  the  World  Wags: 

••The  Pilot  "  "Knitting"  and  "Love  Is  the  if  Miss  Jane  Winterbottom  of  Chest- 
Wind  "  by  Miss  Emma  Ecker.  mezzo-  nut  Hill,  who  complains  of  the  super- 
soDra'no-  "Colleen  Aroon."  "Myosotis,"  heated  street  cars  in  her  section  of 
"Bedouin  Love  Song"  and  "When  you  Greater  Boston,  will  only  move  to  Al- 
and I  Were  Young."  by  Norman  Arnold,  |jngton  Heights,  she  will  find  cars  more 
tMinr  and  "Jov,"  "Tes  Yeux."  and  "Ah.j  suited  to  her  taste  and  to  her  name 
t  «v»  But  a  Day  "  bv  Mme.  Baker.  Miss  . 

ivker  and  Ben' Redden,  tenor,  sang  a  Each  car  that  moves  along  Massachu- 
EcKer  ana  ocu  •.         (>  Or.hn    „„<-*..  „,o„,^  tr.  rr,e  Heights  is  a  cold 


setts  avenue  to  the  Heights  is  a  cold 
wave.  Residents  of  this  section  thinking 
of  taking  a  street  car  to  Harvard  square 
must  dress  as  if  they  were  gaing  to  dis- 
cover  the    North   Pole.     The   odor  of 
cough-drops  (precautionary)  is  quite  no- 
ticeable  on   the  cai-3   returning.  Con- 
mtralto;   uiaramoou    *..„.....—  ..    — -     ductors   have   to   keep   themselves  so 
alto-   Raymond   Slmonds.   tenor,   and  wrappea  up  that  they  call  out  the  names 
»«tfr  Aldrich  baritone,  sang  the  sextet  of  ,tne  streets  in  muffled  tones. 


luet  from  "Gioconda."  Master  Orcha 
HalP'in's  violin  rendering  of  Mlynarski  s 
"Mazur"  brought  a  demand  from  the 
audience  for  several  encores.  The  entire 
comnanv.  including  Joseph  Ecker.  bari- 
tone: Ixira  May  Lamport,  soprano;  Lu- 
eUle  Adams,  soprano;  Gertrude  Tmgley, 
contralto;   Claramond   Thompson,  con 


Mr   Justus   Thomai    in   "The   <  C-p- 

pcrheal."  now  playing  at  the  Holla 
Street  Theatre,  gives  the  audience  o 
undwstand-that  the  name 
came  from  the  copper  cent  w  1th  the 
head  of  Liberty  worn  as  *  badge  by 
the  Knights  or  the  ^den  Ore  o;  a 
least  thera  are  certain  references  to  this 

explanation  has  been  given 'in 
encyclopaedias,  but  as  a  secondary  one. 

Stow  S   \  ,";h(t;r'Tc'  eeaso: 

'1'he    copperhead     siiaite  wo.o 
U-  red     :   1     in    thi>   country   than  th^ 
IratUesnaW    I.a»c  Weia  }»  W» 

?  »4?We  ienSr^acheU,ranra 
^.nfpuThimseu'in^he  way  of  a  person 

U0Theetherm''was  applied  as  far  back 
a<-  1S2S  to  descendants  of  Dutch  set  tier, 
fn  New  York.  Washington  Irving  used  | 
It-  "These  were  the  men  who  vegetated 
in  the  mud  along  the  shores  of  _ .n- 
vonia.  being  of  the  race  of  genuine  Cop- 

^he'nftics  of  the  last  century  the 
term  was  applied  by  men  of  the  tar 
West  to  the  Indian.  v,,  ,  „  = 

The  word,  however.  ^ '"separably  as- 
sociated with  th*  «VU  ^ 
\  Rhodes  the  historian,  sa/=  that  jn» 
Sett  use  he  has  found  was  In  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  of  Oct.  l.  W?. 
in  an  article  headed  "Comfort  for  Cop 
nerheads.'  "  A  writer  in  1S63  said  mat 
1"thc  treason  of  Copperheads  manifests 
itself  in  a  pretended  loyalty  to  the 
'J  Government,  while  all  *&J>™*£& 
is  transferred  to  the  South  to  aid  ana 
comfort  the  Rebellion."  .  I 

There  is  an  excellent  explanation  o 
the  term  in  "The  New  Gospel  of  Peace.  , 
wAtten  by  Richard  Grant  White.  Ins 
found  in  Book  Second,  which  .was,  pub- 
Ed  on  Oct.  24.  I860,  Chapter  1  verses 
o  and  P:  "And  there  was  great  joy 
among  the  followers  of  Phernandiwud. 
and  among  all  the  faction  of  the 
Phlunkees,  among  the  D.mmifehratSj 
which  were  called  Kopur-heads.  For  in 
the  land  of  Unculpsalm  there  is  an  evil 

;Z5tSe!  humbly  until  there  is 
good  occasion,  and  then  he  stinge  h 
unto  death  without  warning  and  i. 
silence.  And  the  name  thereof  ts  Kopur  ^ 

h6There  were  bitter  verses  about  the| 
Copnerheads.   Here  is  a  sample: 
A  political  huckster  and  higgler. 
Says  he  I'm  not  dead; 
Ab  a  'live  Copperhead 
I'm  a  squirmulous  vermiform  wriggler. 
John  Hopely  wrote  a  poem  from  which 
we  quote  two  verges. 


<.f  111 6  r*V  '"~  'r's1  v  en '  i  Ia>  -,;  Leave/' 
Mhich  failed  In  Boston  and  has  Since 
been  rewritten  for  New  York,  waa  pro- 
duced in  London  Inst  February,  nnd  Is 
still,  like  Johnny  Walker,  wolng  strong, 
a  "Inside  the  Lines,"  produced  here  last 
week,  is  still  at  tho  Apollo,  London. 
Other  successful  plays  now  running  in 
Ziondon  are  "The  Yellow  Ticket."  '"Gen- 
i  eral  Post"  and  "The  13th  Chair."  Alfred 
H  Butt's  New  Year's  productions  will  lu- 
■  oludo  "Very  Good  Eddie"  and  ''Fair  ant} 
(I1,  Warmer." 

The  Stage  gave  a  much  more  extended 
•<  review.    The  American  contribution  to 
_  the  London  theatres  was  small,  "and  so 
has  that  from  foreign  stages;  *he  dram- 
atizing of  novels  has  been  limited  to 


,  "Lucio  di  Lammermoor.  John 
He-mann  Loud  was  organh-t  and  Harr.s 
Shav  accompanist,  and  a  r*ss  quartet 
.participated,  consisting  of  Messrs  Smith 
De  Yeso.  Steward  and  Ripley.  Mr.  Loud 
clayed  the  Grand  Chorus  In  D,  one  of 
Sta  own  works,  and  the  overture  to 
pn*sini's  "William  Tell." 


2  6 


pan 


SYMPHONY  GIVES 

ITS  13TH  CONCERT 

;  The  Boston  .Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  j 
Muck,  conductor,  gave  its  13th  concert 

I  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 

IThe  program  was  as  follows:  Haydn's 
"Surprise"  Symphony:  Mozart's  Symph- 

lony    In    G    minor;    Beethoven's  First 

!  Symphony. 

I    No  doubt  this  program  was  to  the 
passionate  disciples  of  the  ultra-modern 
'<  composers  the  abomination  of  desola- 
1  tion.    On  the  other  hand  the  ultra-con- 
•i  servative  in  the  audience  rejoiced  with 
i  an  exceeding    joy.     There  were,  still 
[  others,  who  realize  that  music  which  is 
beautiful  is  always  modern.    They  wel- 
I  come  it,  without  regard  to  the  century 
I  or  the  nationality  of  the  composer.  They 
I  go  farther  than  those  who  grudgingly 
*  admit   that   Haydn,   Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven were,  to  use  the  phrase  in  Con- 
gTeve's   comedy,   like   Hannibal,  "veryl 
pretty  fellows  in  those  days."    All,  of 
whatever  party,  yesterday  found  pleas- 
ure in  the  fine  playing  of  the  orchestra, 
and  as  the  composers  are  safely  dead 
there  waa  no  Chauvinistic  scream  of 
protest. 

>  The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight, 
i  There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 

The  program  of  Friday  afternoon.  Feb. 
I  g  and  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  9  will  be 
las  follows:  Wallace.  Symphonic  Poem, 
I  N.  6.  "Villon";  Bruch.  Concerto  for 
I  violin,  No.  1  (Antln  Witek,  violinist); 
I  Hugo  Alven,  Symphony  in  E  major,  Xo. 


The  service  is  bad,  the  crowding  is 
awful,  but  it  is  all  intended  to  make  the 
Mood  of  the  passengers  boil,   and  so 

keep  them  from  freezing.   

DENIS  A.  MCCARTHY. 
Arlington  Heights. 

What  Peace? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  celebration  of  what  peace  was  the 
Peace  Jubilee  that  wa's  held  m  Boston 
in  1872?  INQUIRLK. 
Brookline.  ..  , 

"Pat"  Gilmore  had  no  particular 
"Peace"  in  mind.  His  prospectus  an- 
nounced a  "World's  Peace  Jubilee  an 
I  International  Musical  Festival  a  Ln  on 
1  of  All  Nations  in  Harmony.  If  InJ\lul- 
er"  will  look  at  Dwighfs  Journal  of  Mu- 
sic for  1872,  he  will  find  many  amusing 
articles  about  the  Peace  Jubilee,  taken 
from  newspapers  all  over  the  country  .- 
Ed.   

Renwick  and  Moderation 

Sneaking  of  old  reading  books,  we 
asked  who  wrote:  "You,  Mr.  Renwick, 
counsel  moderation."  and  If  the  speech 
ia  not  in  one  of  Gait's  novels.  bnaw- 
shin"  is  good  enough  to  answer.  K 

"The  words:  'Moderation!  You,  Mr.  ■ 
Renwick.  counsel  moderation.'  a  re  a  U 
part  of  the  'Speech  of  Ringan  GUI  aize  B 
Thev  are  to  be  found.  I  believe,  in  Gal t  3  H 
nov^l:  'Ringan's  Gilhaize,  a  story  of  thej 
Covenanters.'  " 

"Somewhere  in  France" 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Anent  the  emotional  engagements  that 
have  so  occupied  the  thoughts  of  our 
men   in   service,   a  pretty   little  .lory 
comes  from  across  the  sea.     A  youn„  ■ 
officer  in  a  French  restaurant  was  sup-g 
nlied  only  with  a  fork  and  he  had  icii 
"couteau"    at    home   with    his  civilian 
clothes     But  he  had  taken  his  Yankee 
wRs  along.      Holding  up  the  fork  he 
said  to  the  waitress.  "Camerade.  cam-1 
erade."  She  disappeared  and  come  oai-Kr 


JT  the  factious  men  we've  seen. 
Existing  now  or  long  since  dead, 
No  one  was  ever  known  so  mean 
:      AS  him  we  call  a  Copperhead; 

A  draft-evading  Copperhead, 
A   Rebel-aiding  Copperhead. 
A    growling,     slandering,  scowling 
dering,  i  , 

Vicious,  btatcs-rigfots  Copperhead.  TOj 

,  When  widows  mourn  their  lonely  lot  Wi 
And  orphan  children  wept  their  dead. 
■  Who  said  their  just  deserts  they  got .  ' 
The   Northern   rebel   Copperhead:  ■ 
Tihe  widow-libelling  Copperhead; 
The  grief-deriding  copperhead; 
The  false,   conspiring,  city-flring 
„      Booth-admiring  Copperhead.' 

Milt  in  "The  Copperhead."  belonged  j 
I  to  the  Knights   of  the  Golden  Circle. 
The  Knights  were  organized  in  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois.    They  wished  to  1 
hi  ing  the  war  to  a  close  and  restore  the 
I  Union  as  it  was,  with  slavery.  It  is  said 
'    that  in  1862  there  were  40,000  in  Indiana 
alone    The  government  at  Washington 
I  employed  spies  to  watch  these  "castles" 
{5  or  "lodges."    In  the   fall   of  1863  the 
Golden  Circle  was  disbanded;  it  was 
succeeded  by  the   Order   of  American 
I  Knights,  called  later  (1864)  Sons  of  Llb- 
B  erty    It  was  the  purpose  of  these  "Sons' 
5  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  South. 
1  They  collected  arms  and  munitions;  they 
made   hand    grenades,    clockwork  ma- 
chines for  firing  government  property. 
Greek-fire.   There  was  to  be  an  uprising. 
The  government  was  vigilant;  there  was 
no  formidable  insurrection. 

The    "Pacifists"    of    today    are  the 
weaker  little  brothers  of  these  "Knights 
or  "Sons." 


The  Season  of  1917  as 
Reviewed  by  London  Journals 

The  London  Times,  speaking  of  the. 
late  theatrical  year.  says.  "The  close 
of  1917  sees  every  West  end  theatre  oc- 
cupied and  more  would-be  managers 
than  play-houses,  [n  spite  of  increasing 
burdens  of  taxation  and  production  the 
demand  for  theatres  is  unprecedented— 
ii 'few  days  ago  a  Shaftesbury  avenue 
house  was  let  on  a  tL'e-year  lease  at 
an  annual  rental  of  £13,000.  The  New 
Year  has  rarely  opened  with  so  many 

;  theatres  in  possession  of  assured  suc- 
cesses." „  "     „  „ 

I     It  mentions  "A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff, 
with    over    100.'i    performances;  •'Ro- 
mance."  with    r»W;    ••Chi.   Chin  ChOfj 
with  600,   all   running  a  I    I  lie  beginning 


nti«i|i(i      Ut       i  U  1  ■  '    '  iii-  -  ■       I  i  i  ■  I  i  i  <  ■  i  u, 

about  a  dozen  pieces  of  any  importance; 
and  the  recourse  to  revivals  not  nearly 
so  extensive  as  in  recent  ytare." 

"The  plays  about  ihe  war  havo  once 
more  been  ln  the  nature  of  a  compro- 
mise.   We  are  too  near  to  the  war.  too 
much  in  the  midst  of  it,  it  is  too  tremen- 
dous and  immcasurahle  an  actuality,  for 
its  themes,  in  any  large  direct  sense,  to 
lie  within  the  grasp  of  our  dramatists. 
The  attempt  may  be  made  later,  when 
time  has  lent  its  perspective,  and  when 
the  wounds,   however  long  they  may 
take  to  heal— and  they  will  •scarcely  i)  al 
!  In  a  generation— are  no  longer  open.  For 
t  the  T^ro°ent  it  is  enough  for  our  dra- 
1  matic  authors,  except  the  greatly-waring 
melodramatists,  whose  efforts  have  little 
relation  to  art,  or  even  to  the  stirring 
sensationalism  of,  say,  Mr.  Walter  How- 
ard's 'Seven  Days'  Leave'— to  touch,  if 
v  at  all,  on  the  fringe  of  the  subject  or 
to  single  out  a  small  phase  or  a  small 
}  incident  from  which  to  get  atmosphere 
9  or  plot,  or  both.    In  this  limited  way 
something  of  pathos  has  been  obtained, 
'I  yet  more  of  excitement,  and  yet  more 
'  still— oddly  enough— of    rumor.    Of  the 
humor  that  is  akin  to  tears,  Sir  James 
4  Barrie  has  a  command1  all  his  own,  and 
i  his  'The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals'  is 
a  worthy,  if  slight,  addition  to  his  war 
plays,   particularly  w'th  the  modified 
ft  ending  tha*  the  author,  taxing  a  hint, 
A  substituted  for  the  original  intolerably 
'J  painfu'  climax." 

"The    Man   Who   Went   Abroad,"  a 
'5j  sequel  to   "The  Man   Who   Stayed  at 
Home,"  by/  the  same  authors,  was  "like 
J,  most  sequels,  a  piece  of  work  lacking 
the   original  impulse  and  force.  The 
fcrcico-melodramatic  doings  of  Chris- 
topher Brent  in  connection  with  a  dip- 
1  lomatic  mission  to  Washington  repre- 
>  sented  a  cheap  and  unworthy  exploiting,  i 
however  adventitiously,  of  the  great  and  i 
I  solemn  interests  of  the  war." 

"Much    the    same    terms    must    un-  J 
I  fortunately,  be  applied   to  Mr.  H,  A.  9 
I  Jones's  'The  Pacifists,'  which  was  her-  * 
'  aided  by  the  puff  not  only  preliminarv  ^ 
but  portentou^aTwa^s  an  undesirable  | 
course,  and  particularly  so  m  the  cir  | 
cumstances.    Mr.  Jones  aimed,  as  he 
contended,  at  a  parable  m  a  fatce  ap- 
parently typifying  German  autocracy  in  j  ■ 
a  butcher  and  English  pacifism  in  his , 
old  bete  noise  the  nonconformist  con- 
<Setenee  with  a  prize-fighter  as  the  god 
:  out  of  the  machine  to  punish  the  vwong-  , 
doer.    This  grotesque  and  trivial  per- 
version  naturally  pleased  nobody,  and 
while  the  construction  was  not  with-  r 
out  skilful  contrivance  in  its  own  way. 
ri'l  The  Pacifists'  was  a  melancholy  example  ■ 
?tof  how  not  to  write  a  war  play,  bo 
3-{  was  'Loyalty,'  which  was  also  'boomed  I 
with    mistaken   zeal,    and    failed  even 
more  decisively.    It  was'put  about  m 
%  the  newspapers  that  'the  stage  had  not  ■ 
i  done  its  bit,'  but  that  'Loyalty,   by  a  I 
S  mysterious    anonymous    author,  who 
might  be  a  cabinet  minister,  would  make  r 
i      good  the  deficiency,  being  a   b«6»e-«  V 
U    to  the  naUon.'    But  'Loyalty'  turned  out  h 
I  to  be  for  the  most  part  mere  blatancy.  u 
1     -sound  and  fury  signifying  n»th»^""f 
\  '  it  passed  into  the  oblivion  from  whicn  l 
i  with  its  very  objectionable  reclame,  it  , 
'  should  not  have  been  a llowed  to  emerge  » 
!  m  these  matters,  at  the  least,  the  pub  I 
;  ic  shows  its  sanity  and  its  sense  of 

What  is  due  to  its  aW-^^! 
I  propaganda  ph*ys  of  this  kind  must  be 
written-and  we  do  not  think  that  the 
!  Sage  is  at  present  the  place  for  them- 
ithev  are  less  unwelcome  when  marked 
the  thought  and  tragic ^a^o 
Mr   John  Drinkwater's   X=0.  A 
Sof  the  Trojan  War'-one  of  the  various 
J  ambitions  productions  of  the  Birmmg- 
"ham   'Repertory.     This    night    of  the 
Trojan  war  may  be  taken,  in  analogy, 
as  a  night  of  the  European  war;  and 
one  of  our  Birmingham  critics— Lt.  T. 
W  J  WH'son,  who  has  since  laid  down 
his  life   on   the  battlefield-dep«ca ted 
h    an  able  review  of  the.  tragedy  the 
making  of  any  such  analogy  as 
Tune     But  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
shnple  restraint  of  the  whole'  and  the 
Sled  philosophy  and  dramatic  m- 
Sy    with    which    the    work  was 

WntUBai'rie'.  .and  L.  N.  "Parker's  latest 
p,a  sBathreiestaage  said:  "Whatever^ 
shortcomings  as  a  dramatist  s  J.™ 
Barrie  is  always  distinctive,  and  Dear 
B'rutus'  is  one  more  maniple  of  his 
fresh,  suggestive,  and  in  his  own  way 
Sttaubttink  talent.  The  idea  ofa  nwgic 
wood  in  which  men  and  wmen  see 
Themselves  not  as  they  are  but  as ,  they 
would  be  if  they  had  'a  %^A  o^  v 
(»  ineenious  if  it  is  not  worked  out  «  / 
consfstenUy  and  in  certain  P»»ce.  wlA 
M  almost  wilful  contradiction  of  he 
scheme.  The  author  is  ever 
cal  philosopher  of  life,  by  the  way. 
rathePr  than  one  who  has  any  hard-an.  - 
fast  thesis  to  present.  iiiimaii 
erratic  and  fantastic  he  >•  J«^*2 
enough  at  the  root  of  his  niattei  a  a 
ii-    =™iin,f.nt    and    humor  gener<)iiv 


wltn  nisawHWni 

part  from  a  banality  here  an'dTSere  'char 


nd  from  a  general  looseness  of  struc-  iups." 


v  so  beautiruHy  written  as  to 
the  most  fastidious  of  grown 


are,  'Dear  Brutus'  is  one  of  the  happi- 
of  recent  Barrie  pieces." 


"Sleeping  Partners."  an  adaptation  of 
Sacha  Gultry's  "Falsons  un  Reve,"  was  j 


Concerning  Mr.  Parker's  "The  Aris-  'produced  at  the  St.  Martin's  Theatre, 
crat":    "With  Mr.   Parker  the  play  London,  on  Dec.  31.   The  Times  wrote  a 


elf  is  often  less  than  the  scenes  of 
Mch  it  is  made  up.   Has  he  a  page  of 


"Out  of  Hell,"  a  New  and 
Thrilling  English  War  Play 

We  quote  from  The  London  Times  of 

Jan.  7: 

"  'All  I  want,'  said  the  elder  Dumas, 

'is    four    trestles,    four    boards,  two 


do 


story  to  set  forth  or  an  historical .  )tne  unrealisted  presentation  of  a  bur- 
haracter  to  draw,  he  aims  not  at  muohf  '  U|ary  scene  wrung  the  cri  du  colur: 

'Yah!  Pull  down  the  blinds!"  Burglary 
lis  not  the  only  subject  on  which  a  too 
(obviously  expert  criticism  compromises 
Bthe  critic.  Each  and  all  of  us  In  the 
ijSt.  Martin's  audience  last  night,  for  in- 
stance, could  doubtless  have  had  much 


guarded  review.    "There  is  a  familiar 

whom    actors,  alld  a  passion.     W  ith  this  sim- 


tale  of  one  at  the  play  from 


nicety  of  composition  or  unity  of  de- 
sign,  but  at  broad  impressionistic  ef- 
i  fects.    It  was  so  In  'Drake'  and  again 
-with  certain  modifications,  for,  how-: 
lever  big  the  subject,  the  canvas  was 
Ireduced  in  size— it  was  so  in  'The  Arls- 

Mr.  Parker, 'like  most  play 


»to  think  over  the  intimate  love  scene  in 


rrights  before  him,  saw  the  France  of  khe  first  act  of  'Sleeping  Partners  ;  but 
Terror  only  front,  one  angle,  and  Jwe  should  take  good  care,  each  and  all 


|fthat  sentimentalized  iut  of  any  due 
proportion.  All  the  virtues  were  for 
the  aristocrats,  none  for  the  citizens. 
And  if  one  inquiyed  at  all  Variously, 
gne  found  that  his  aristocrat  had  the 
additional  halo  o£  a  show  part— that, 
.Indeed,  the  play  existed  for  and  was 
conditioned  by  this  fact.  In  so  much 
Of  course  -Mr.  Parker  missed  the  real! 
formula  of  historical  drama.    But  hisj 


of  us,  not  to  say  it.  For  only  the  very 
young  (for  whom  the  play  is  not  in- 
tended) or  the  very  fatuous  would 
willingly  choose  to  pose  as  experts  in 
this  delicate  subject  matter.  «  *  *  You 
don't  suppose  that  M.  Guitry  «at  down 
to  write  a  play  about  anything  so  banal 
(for  the  spectater)  as  the  spectacle  of  a 
woman  crowning,  in  the  pleasing  phrase 
of  the  18th  century,  a  lover's  flame.  No 


Ingenuity  was  such  that  the  piece  went; l  indeed;  and  the  only  question  you  have 
upon  its  variegated  action  with  little'  «- 


overt  suspicion  of  the  fact  in  the  inind 
of  the  audience." 

-  Mr.  Parker  wrote  a  letter  tq  the  Stage* 
(Dec!  27)  denying  that  he  had  "senti-I 
nientalized"  the  aristocrats  and.  sayingj 
.that  no  playwright  has  ever  dared  tq 

paint   „he  Terrorists  as  blood-red 
they  were. 


Philip  Little  Will  Talk  About 
"Camouflage"  and  our  Warships 

Mary  Fay  will  sing,  Rosamond  Brad- 
ley will  speak  of  her  work  in  France 
and    Philip    Little    will    talk    about  | 
"Camotiflage"  and  his  work  on  ships  at 
the  Copley  Theatre  nojct  Friday  after- 
noon, when  there  will  be  no  Symphony 
concert.    Mr.  Little  will  tell  of  the  -his- 
tory of  dls 
[of  Cyrus  as  i  appl  ied  by  Herodotus,  down 
to   Indian    warn   in   America  and  the 
J  present,  <vnr.   fle  will  trace  the  history 
[Of  the  word  "camouflage."   which,  as 
we  pointed  out  In  the  Boston  Herald  and 
Journ.-.l  of  last  Thursday.   Is  curious. 
The  word  is  French  slai.g;  first  used  by 
thieves  and  others  of  the  lower  Parisian 
world  for  any  disguise  worn  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  police.    The  word  also  means 
the  "make  up"  of  an  actor,  usually  one 
of  the  vaudeville  species.    The  Interest- 
ing question  comes  up,  "Was  the  en- 
trance of  the  word  Into  French  military 
slant;  In  191 1  ,;nd  later  due  to  enlisted 
actors  or  to   enlisted   Apaches?  Mr 
Utile,  who  Is  doing,  unofficially  nt  pres. 
erit.  valuable  work  In  the  disguising  of 
battleship*,    cruisers,    destroyers,  etc., 
will    tell    something    about    his  color 
'hemes  and  other  means  of  deception 
>d  about  similar  work  done  with  great 
»uccesa   In   Kngland.    This  varied  and 
unusually  Interesting  entertainment  will 
be  for  iho  benefit  of  the  Special  AldJ 
Society.    Tickets  are  to  be  obtained  at 
tho  theatre.   The  entertainment  will  be-1 
gin  at  3  o'clock 


pie  formula  (plus  a  freak  of  nature), 
I  Mr.   Herbert  Thomas  has  produced  a 
thrilling  amusing  .little  play;  thrilling  in 
I  its  emotions  crisis,  amusing  in  the  neat, 
I  geometrical  symmetry  of  its  plan.  His 
I  two  actors  are  Miss  Frances  Ivor  and 
j  Mr.  Brough  Robertson.    His  passion  is 
the  passion  of  us  all,  love  of  country. 
His  freak  of  nature  is  the  venerable 
stage  favorite,  duplication  of  physique,  j 
Antipholus  of  Ephesus  is  a  Captain  in  | 
the  British  army,  Antipholus  of  Syra-^,,' 
cuse  a  captain  in  the  German.     Their ffi' 
mothers  are  twin  sisters  and  as  perfect 
duplicates  as  their  sons. 

r  "The  Englishman  having  been  taken 
■prisoner,  the  German  steals  his  khaki 
Band  papers  and  comes  to  England  to 
flplay  the  spy.    There  he  is  fool  enough 
Ito  play  the  piano  as  well,  which  prompt- 
ly gives  him  away  to  the  mother  of  his 
unmusical  double.    She  is  for  denounc- 
ing him  forthwith,  but  is  checked  by  the 
remark  that  it  will  be  a  life  for  a  life.  I 
If  the  German  does  not  return  to  Ber- 
lin by  an  assigned  date  his  double  Willi,' 
be  shot.     You   have  a   "situation"  of 
extreme  agony  for  the  mother  called  W 
upon  to  choose  between  her  country  and 
her  son;  in  the  end  she  opts  for  country 
and  hands  over  the  German — who,  how-  /> 
ever,  is  only  sent  to  Donington  Hall.    .  K 
"Now  for  the  twin-sister,  the  German- W 
married  one.    An  English  prisoner  es-  <f  i 
caped   from   internment,    seeks  refuge 
under  her  roof — her  son's .  double — face 
to.  face  with  her  mother's  double.    As'  - 
English  as  ever  at  heart,  she  decides,) 
to  risk  her  own  life  by  helping  him  to 
escape,  under  his  double's  gray  over- 


in  your  mind  from  the  start  is  what  par 
ticular  device  the  author  has  up  his 
sleeve  for  saving  the  situation.  Well, 
let  us  leave  it  up  his  sleeve,  so  as  not  to 
spoil  sport;  only  just  whetting  your  curi- 
osity with  the  hint  that  it  is  possible  in 
a  moment  of  agitation,  to  mis'ake  a 
sleeping  draught  for  sal  volatile,  and 
that,  with  M.  Guitry's  ingenuity  assist- 
ing, this  mistake  may  not  only  guard  a 
wife  against  a  lover,  but  save  her  from 
a  husband's  wrath  as  well,  'Sleeping 
Partners.'  then,  as  you  will  have 
guessed  Is  not  to  be  narrated,  but  to  be 
seen  and  chuckled  over."  The  chief 
comedians  were  Seymour  Hicks  and 
-Madge  Lessing.  "It  is  Mr.  HIcks's  even- 
I  Ing.  He  gives  an  extraordinary  display  'coat  and  Pickelhaube,  and  actually  dies 
of  audacity,  naturalness  and  finesse—  |by  the  bullet  intended  for  him.  When 


more  apparently  dangerous,  and  more 
exciting  than  her  'Hashish'  duet  with 
J«r.  Jan  Oyra  has  been  danced  on  the 
London  stage,  we  have  not  seen  it.  The 
once  famous  old  Apache  dance  Ik  a 
minuet  beside  it." 

M^\m^al  comedy.  "A  Southern 
Harrv  r  ll*  Di°n  C'  Calthrop  and 
Harr>  Graham,  music  by  Harold  Frasop 
hlmsor^  was  produced  by  the  George 
fW"  Productions  at  Manchester 
(Eng.)  Dec.  24.  The  music  is  said  to 
be  melodious,  bright  and  dainty.  The 
CoMinf  t°i  a  ,S°uthern  vendetta.  Jose 
^  u  ,  takes  the  fading  part. 

tirm  .  ♦lVeyTilas  been  Sivi"S  an  imita- 
tion at  the  Empire,   London,  of  Mrs 

w«  £amPbe11  i»  "The  13th  Chair." 

w.  t±.  Kendal,  who  died  on  Nov.  6  left 
an  estate  valued  at  £6<J,251 
Arthur   Zanb™?h-  divorced  from 

London  Somber,    reappeared   at  the 

Orme?f  .™,,Seum  Dec'  31  *»■  Michael 
»  Woman  on  the  Window  SHI  " 

a  story  of  a  crafty  German  spy.  The 

Ume  a™  re\ieWed  In  the  HeraId  s°™ 
?t  ag0-  ,A  comedy  ballet  "Cupid's' 
Conspiracy."  music  by  Frederic  Cower 
was  also  produced.  Lydia  Kyasht 
deceive  T  a"  1Sth  centu^  Kirl,  who  to 
fover  t„her  Tther'  arransed  with  her-  , 

danci„°  ^  hlm  conie  di^uised  as  her 

uancing:  master. 

1  theA«Ce  in  AVonderland"  was  revived  at  $ 
CoffinVo^  t^nd0n'   Dec-  21.  .  Hayden 
If  "r »  4£e  Tpart  of  the  Mad  Hatter, 
wifh       H:B-  Irvi"s  had  "ad  his  wav 
we  /hT^T  10  Sh*kesI>eare  for  Sundays 
we  should  now  be  booking  seats  for' 
Sunday's  performance  0f,  fay  "'Henry 
know  for  h     W°Uld   be   interesting  to  \ 
IrvhT,         °,W  many  oi  his  calling  Mr. 
Irving  speaks.     Even  actors  and  act- 
resses demand  one  days  rest  in  sev^n. 

Ute     '■I^are  those  wh°  would  hesil 
jate  to  appear  upon  the  stag 


fall  until  she  has  discovered  herl 
senses  and  clasped  her  boy  to  her  heart.! 

"It  Is  all  summed  up,  as  you  see,  in  thel 
remark  of  Macbeth's  Witches:  "Double.  I 


riding  the  whirlwind  and  directing  the   at  length  he  reaches  home  it  is  only  to 
storm  oMntense  nervous  excitement.         Iind  his  mother  crazed  by  her  troubles. 
"Yea  Uncle!"  by  Austen  Hurgon  and   believing  him  dead  and  taking  him  for 
s  In  war  from  the  tricks    George  Arthurs,  music  by  Nat  D.  Ayer    nis  German  double:  but  the  curtain  does 
was-  produced  by  the  Gaiety  Company    not  " 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's.  London,  on 
Dec.  29.    "There  Is  nothing  very  funny 
in  this  story  of  a  y<>  wg  artist  in  Paris,  , 

with  the  tangled  affairs  of  the  heart,  double,  toil  and  trouble"  is -played  with" 
and  of  his  friend  who  was  called  in  to  brains,  sincerity  and  unflagging  energy f 
disentangle  them;  yet  it  is  agreeable  by  both  performers:  and  ought  not  toj 
nonsense^  There  Is  nothing  very  witty  J  be  missed  by  playgoers  seeking  what-] 

ever  katharsis  of  their  war-emotions  J 
theatrical  ingenuity  affords." 

The  Incorporated  Stage  Society  of  J 
London,  now  in  its  19th  season,  will  per-  J 
form  Byron's  "Manfred,"  d'Annunzlo's  I 
"Cltta  Maria"  and  Congreve's  "The  Way  j 
of  the  World."  Congreve's  comedy  was  | 
last  played  in  London  In  1904.  Arthur  J 
Symon's  translation  of  d'Annunzio's  play 
will  be  used. 

Marie  Lohr  will  appear  in  London  in 
Maugham's  new  comedy,  "Love  in  a 
Cottage." 

Antony  Holies,  who  Is  now  in  his  sec 
ond  English  tour  as  Jlmmle  McBrtde  in 
Dady  Long  Legs."  is  only  17  years  old. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Buffs  when  he  was  14 
and  became  a  full  corporal  in  three 
months.  When  he  was  offered  a  com- 
mission, he  declined,  for  he  would  then 
-have  disclosed  his  age.  When  conscrlp 
Ption  came  In.  with  the  order  that  no  one 
under  19  could  go  to  the  front,  he  came 
out  of  tho  army  until  such  time  as  he 
could  be  legally  called  up.  In  London 
last  Christmas  he  played  Charley  In 
"Charley's  Aunt."  andjater  Dick  Gilder 
in  "Within  the  Law."  Marion  Harvey 
made  him  an  offer,  which' he  declined. 

There's  a  "Charley's  Aunt"  club  in 
London.  At  its  last  meeting,  Dec.  23,  It 
was  announced  that  45  of  its  members 
were  with  the  colors.  A  telegram-  was 
read  from  Gerald  Brandon  Thomas,  who 
is  in  the  army. 

"The  Beauty  Spot."  a  musical  play, 
adapted  by  Arthur  Anderson  from  the 
French  of  P.  L.  Flers.  music  by  James 
T..  reached  London   (The  Gaiety), 


oi    ,  •          "fvi  me  stage,  even  in 

o fathf Pu*7-  °"  a  Sunday,  DfflcuUle. 
l  l  lllnd  must  Present  themselves  to 
find  his  mother  crazed  by  her  troubles. orthodox  Jews  and  Jewesses  in  the 

91  fession  in  regard  to  theatrical  pe, f Jrm- 


tlawthorne's  "Wonder  Tales"  Are 

Transferred  to  the  Siage 

P.osc  O'Neill  and  Elhcl  Welch  adopted 
aome  of  Hawthorne's  "Wonder  Tales 
and  tl  "  play  was  produced  at  the  Ain-| 
bassadors  Theatre,  London,  on  Dec  22 
The  Poll  Mall  Gazette  said:    "At  th< 
heart  of  it  one  has  seldom  known 
work  of  genius  adapted  and  produce* 
with  such  sympathy  and  taste  ond  un 
der8Undlng  as  are  these  three  of  Haw 
thorne'a    classic    re-tellings  —  "Pandora 
and   the   Box.'    'Midas   of   the  Golden 
Touch'  and  'Phillmon  ond  Baucis.'  As* 
we     all     know.     Hawthorne  himself 
played  all  sorts  of  pranks  with  those 
URust  legends.    He  made  Pandora  a 
Mid:  he  gave  Midas  a  little  daughter. 
Matygold;  he  Anglicised  Mercury  into 
ijjljcksllver.   The  adapters  have  been  as 
JOId  as  Hawthorne  himself.    They  ven-.< 
:urc  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  not  In 
fiawthorne—  as.  for  example,  the  heautl- 
ul  little  notion  that  Pandora  should  be 
raczlcd  by  her  own  tears,  having  never  ' 
teen  anything  of  the  kind  before.  But 
t  U  all  in  the  Hawthorne  spirlt-slmple 
ind  tender  and  charming,    it  was  an- 
ither  happy  thought— absent,  one  under- 
itands.  In  the  American  version— to  in- 
roduce  a  little  prol6gue  to  each  tale 
ICuatace   Bright,    tho  student 


crowd 

l«i  u.uihtfu'  and  delighted  Early  Vic- 
torian children.  Frankly,  one  would 
llk»  to  see  this  developed  a  little  bit 
more.  More  children's  laughter  would 
have  balanced  a  tendency  now  and  then 
for  the  tales  themselves  to  grow  a  little 
I  grave  and  precious— especial) v  as  tho 
music  apart  from  a  Guy  d'Hardelot 
ballad  and  a  Reynaldo-Hahn  lullaby 
might  have  been  gayer  with  advantage" 
in  the  main,  the  acting  was.  like  the 
adaptation,  exactly  in  the  right  spirit 
The  costumes  were  as  pretty  as  could 
*  the  cn,l<|rens  dances  so  re- 

freshing that,  as  has  been  said,  one 
wished  there  were  more  of  them." 

|Iercury  bore  the  emblems  of  the  fivlng 
corps  and  the  n.  A.  M.  C.  The  Times 
remembering  that  "for  fear  of  breaking 
ln*t  enchantment  in  his  hwn  ease  Henry 
Mines  said  he  had  been  rareful  never  to 


in  the  dialogue,  yet  there  were  moments 
when  the  house  was.  as  It  were,  sur- 
prised Into  great  shouts  of  laughter.  In 
fact,  it  is  very  good  fun,  and  good  fun, 
always  rare,  is  better  worth  having  to- 
day than  ever  in  the  memory  of  living 
m«n.  It  is  chiefly  the  players  that  make 
the  fun." 

Doris  Keane  was  married  quietly  In 
London  on  Jan.  3  to  Basil  Sydney,  a 
young  actor  who  has  been  playing  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Gyles  to  her  Cavalllni  in 
Romance." 

Tho  handsome  fortune  l"ft  by  Mr. 
Kendel  has  only  been  exceeded  by  one 
other  a'tor — John  L  Toole,  who  left 
nearly  m.000.  Other  players  (as  apart 
from  managers  only)  whose  wills  were 
proved  for  large  amounts  were:  John 
H.  Clarke,  £G3.75< :  Edward  Terry.  £44,-  I 
066 ;  Herbert  Tree,  £44.000 :  David 
James.  £41. .594  ;  Charles  Kean.*£35.000  • 
Wll-on  nerrett.  £30.862  ;  Edmund 
Payn».  £2!. 667  ;  Henry  Irving.  £20,527; 
Macready,  £20.000.  Those  actors  who 
left  over  fin.noo  Include  Dan  Leno, 
George  Algnold,  Arthur  Cecil.  E  s" 
Wlllard,  Arthur  Stirling.  W.  S.  Penley 
FVed  Leslie,  William  Terrlss  and 
G'-orge  Grossmith. — Tho  Stage. 

Early  this  month  Bernard  Hlshln  was 
looking  about  for  a  theatre  in  London 
for  Eugene  Walter's  play.  "The  Kn|fe." 

Albert  Chevalier  will  make  a  long 
tour  early  In  February  with  Arthur 
•Shirley's  play  based  on  the  aong,  "My 
Old  Dutch."  The  tour  will  begin  at 
Gloucester,  Eng.  The  play  had  great 
success  on  the  Alms. 

"La  Cocarde  do  Mlmi-Plnson,"  a  comic 
opera  by  Maurice  Ordonneau  and  Fran- 
cis Gaily,  music  by  Henri  Goubllea,  the 
younger,  has  concluded  a  run  of  200 
nights  In  Paris. 

The  14th  annual  production  of  "Peter 
Pan"  in  Ixmdon  took  place  at  the  New 
Theatre.  London,  late  last  month.  Fay 
Compton  played  Peter,  a  Peter  "of  a 
rather  more  robust  order  than  we  have 
hitherto  known,  but  of  abundant  spirit, 
gallant  and  merry,  and  speaking  her 
lines  with  a  fine  show  of  boyish 
bravado,"  "The  Private  Secretary"  was 
revived  at  the  Savoy.  "A  Kiss  for  Cin- 
derella," Barrie  s  "characteristically 
charming,  if  at  times  tiresomely  discur- 


e  green  spectacles,  telling  these  ,,fmm 

d'Hawthorne"  to  a  little  crowd  ■„.ve.a"d  eve.n  trlvla"y  puerile,  'phantasy 


play'  "  has  been  revived  for  matinees  at 
the  Queen's,  where  "Brewster's  Mill- 
ions" is  the  evening  bill. 
I  Cyril  Maude  has  been  playing  Dr.  Lu- 
Jclus  O'Grady  in  "General  John  Regan" 
Jin  Australia,  also  Grumpy  and  Eccles. 
J"Bab>-  Mine"  was  produced  for  the  first 
Itlme  in  Australia  at  Sydney  in  October.  ' 
[Other  American  plays  last  fall  in  Aus- 
tralian cities  were  "Mr.  Manhattan"  and 
"You're  In  Love." 

A  melodrama.  "Roll  of  Honor,"  by 
I  Gladys  Hastings- Walton,  wa»  produced 
at  Manchester.  Eng..  Dec.  24.  It  is  a  war 
plav,  August,  19H,  "placing  in  the  fore- 
ground the  theme  that  this  Is  a  great 
war!  with  all  the  old-time  prejudice  , 
kllldd  and  the  levels  adjusted  irrespec- 
tive) of  the  blood  tests.  Yet  the  moral,  I 
stajidard  runs  throughout,  with  the 
ustikl   triumph  of  right,   tho  old,  old'. 


w. 

Dec.  22.  It  was  produced  at  Manches- 
ter Nov.  26  and  the  Herald  noticed  the 
(production  at  the  time.  It  seems  that 
Regine  Flory,  as  actress,  singer  and 
dancer,  is  one  great  attraction.  "For 
the  rest,  the  new  'show'  is  jolly  enough, 
but  there  is  nothing  very  great.  The 
Baluchistan  story  just  serves»its  pur- 
pose, certainly  not  more— a  merchant 
had  pretended  to  have  written  a  hook' 
about  Baluchistan,  and  was  blackmailed 
by  the  son  of  the  real  author,  disguised, 
as  a  Baluchi."  The  Times,  describing] 
the  plot  as  "  a  row  of  picture  hooks  on 
Jwhich  those  concerned  may  hang  pretty i 
(nearly  what  they  will  when  they  will,": 
jsaid:  "It  is  still  more  exciting  to  watch 
Mile.  Reginc  Flory  as  a  lady  whose- 
origin,  with*  that  of  her  amazing  and 
{sometimes  ravishing  clothes,  was  ob- 
viously rather  Montmartrc  than  Balu-£ 
chistan,  and  was  blackmailed  by  the' 
son  of  Iho  real  author,  disguised  as  a 
Baluchi."  The  Timos,  describing  the 
plot  as  -"a  row  cf  picture  hooks  on 
which  those  concerned  may  hang  pretty 
nearly  what  they  will  when  they  will," 
said:  "It  is  stilt  more  exciting  to  watch 
Mile.  Regine  Flory  as  a  lady  whose 
origin,  with  that  of  her  amazing  and 
sometimes  ravishing  clothes,  was  obvi- 
ously rather  Montmartre  than  Balu- 
chistan,   but   in   whose  singing  there 


noi>  day  of  the  week  is  commonly  sun  i 
posed  to  last  for  24  hours,  and  to'^nH 
o  v.  M.  on  Saturday.    That  is  a  n,i= 
conception  of  the  facts.    The  Jewish 
babbath  begins  at  sunset  on  the  Fridav 
and  ends  with  •  the  appearance  of  the 
secondary  stars  in  the  sky.   It  may  w 
until  11:30  on  the  Saturday  nlghT-Lon 
don  Dally  Chronicle.      ay  nignt.    Lon- 1 

A  Curious  Farce  "The  Prodigy": 
with  Notes  About  Music 

A  curious  farce,  "The  Prodigy."  by  I 
Estelle  Burney.  was  produced  at  theS 
Court  Theatre.  London,  on  Dec.  22  An  I 
adult  violoncellist  is  touring;  dressed  in  I 
Little-Lord-Fauntleroy  costume  as  an  f 
infant  prodigy.  He  thus  meets  a  pretty  B 
governess,  w{th  whom  he  falls  in  love  ! 
He  tries  to  escape  from  his  "  'prodigy'  ' 
identity."  The  London  press  was  not  t 
kind.    The  Times  said: 

"Miss  Burney's  farce  is  founded  on  b 
the  assumption  that  there  la,  absolutely  ! 
something    funny    In    a    grown  man 
dressed  up  as  a  small  boy.   But  nothing 
>*  funny  absolutely,  as  our  humorist! 

seHnl00  3Pt  t0  f0'get;  and  the  " 
seeing  a  grown  man  dressed  In  black 
velvet  and  a  sash,  and  pretending  to  be 

nnv  o  Hnt  Pr°diS>"  need8'  as  »«ch  as  1 
any  other  material,  development  and 
deployment.  And  these  It  scarcely  gets 
When  we  see  tho  poor  fellow  in  his 
ridiculous  clothes  made  to  play  bears 
on  the  floor  and  to  ride  on  a  rocklng- 
orse,  and  threatened  with  a  bath  by  a 
fierce  old  Irish  nurse,  and  realize  that 
all  the  while  he  is  a  young  man,  and  a 
young  man  in  love,  we  feel,  with  some 
sense  of  guilt,  that  we  ought  to  be 
•   and  nev'er— or  hardly  ever— ' 

Alan  Hugh  Campbell,  lieutenant-com-  ffi 
mander,  son  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
has  been  killed  in  action.  He  wrote  a 
play.  "The  Dust  of  Egypt."  produced 
successfully  by  Gerald  du  Maurier.  The 
news  leached  the  mother  on  Jan  3 


after  the  matinee  of  "The  13tb  Chair." 
feno  played  again  on  Jan.  4 

Here  is  a  critical .  remark  about  Guy 
dHardelots  new  songs  that  may  be 
variously  construed:  "Mme.  d'Hardelot 
has  a  gema  knack  of  giving  her  ad- 
mirers exactly  what  they  like  " 

.supreme    court  of    New  South 
Wales  has  sustained  the  claim  made  by 
Miss    Ada    Reeve    that    her  husband 
should  have  no  partnership  0r  interest 
\1<      'v^f^J'03,1  business.    Ada  Reeve 
(Mrs  Adelaide  Cotton)  began  her  career 
at  the  age  of  10  at  an  Englisn  3,jth 
Coast  resort.    At  14  she  came  'out  at  a 
music   hall,   winning  success  with  the 
song  "What  Do  I  Care."    m  1S94  she 
joined  George  Edwardes's  company  in 
"The  Shop  Girl"  and  was  seen  later  as  ' 
Julie  Bon-Bon  in  "The  Gay  Parisienne."  j 
Later  she  was  associated  with  Arthur  1 
Roberts.  \  j 

.,A  London  journalist,  gossiping  about  ( 
talismans  owned  by  singers,  savs  that  1 
Mme.  Patti  and  Mme.  Melba  have  I 
"specialized"  in  pen-nibs  wnich  have  1 
signed  reprieves  on  the  warrants  of  the  R 
emed  to  xis  (who  have  never  heard  the  ,  condemned;  that  Mme.  Patti  has  three 


native  singers  of  Baluchistan)  a  quality  M  two  (rom  Queen  Victoria  and  one  from 
that  might  indeed  be  Baluchi,  and  whose.  Ql|cen  Isabella  of  Spain. 


'bang,'  or  whatever  Balu- 
hemselves  with,  seemed 
If   anything   wild,  r, 


,  Mr  Jimmy"  Glover,  who  is  as  usual 
directing  the  musical  aide  of  Old  Drurys 
panto.,  is  completing  a  quarter  of  a 
(••ni.r.v  In  that  capacity.    u.<  ^u.-ceed-d 


.■tlvlt.t 


ed" 
upee 


flic  In  his  selections.  M>td 
.hilt  or  Tsclmlkovsky  to 
istoundlng  celerity.    Ho  Is 

ftjture  at  Boxhill-on-Sea, 
ik Tod  tlio  K«rs.inl  orchea- 
sensons,  and  al.so  served 

was  musical  critic  on  the 
.'»  day.  and  while  there: 
[Mr.  Arthur  Sturgesa  of 
fame.— London  Dally 


The  London  Pally  Telegraph  Was  not 
inoh  Interest. .1  in  I  ho  now  vlol.n  sonata 
f  Gabvi  'l  Fiuire.  played  In  London  on 
«c  '  "f"  for  tho  first  time.  "In  It  the 
inipo.  f ..  "s  Into  lino  with  the  more 
scent  !i-.-.»nlt*.  >t.mo:-.s  of  !  i>  ,ut.  with- 
Ut,  however,  it  has  !,>  1.,-  confessed, 
eh'tovlng  any  particularly  arresting  re- 
nt ts.  Everything  that  ooua's  front  his 
en  bears  the  marks  of  d.-lioato  graoo 
nd  refinement,  and  certainly  these 
uallties  are  present  In  the  work  which 
•as  Introduced  by  Mr.  Desire  DeFaure 
nd  Mr.  Harold  Samuel.  Yet,  more  es- 
eclally  in  the  first  movement,  a  certain 
ense  of  monotony  —  due  to  some  re- 
tention of  phrase  and  also  to  a  same- 
less  of  mood  and  coloring— makes  itself 
elt.  The  nnd.nu.  cono-it  od  in  a  (•  ti- 
ler and  poetic  vein.  Is  the  section  that 
eaves  the  most  favorable  impression  of 
he  three." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  finds  that 
Flora  Woodman  has  "a  power  of  till" 
Ing  which  recalls  Tetrazzlni." 
A  new  orchestral  work.  "Paysages."  i 
jy  &    Hollander,  was  produced  In  Lon- [ 
Ion  on  Dec.  22.    "The  chief  character- I 
istic  of  the  music  was  its  amiability,  | 
which  atoned  very  largely  for  the  ab-l 
MjkBe  of  anything  startlingly  new  orl 
stimulating."  1 
Apropps  of  carols  and  the  "Chrisse- 
mis  Day  in  the  Morning"   by  W.  G. 
Whittaker.  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  re- 
marked (Dec.  31):    "Our  composers  al- 
most  Invariably    succeed    much  better 
when  arranging  these  old  tunes  as  part 
songs  than  when  setting  them  for  a 
voice  with  pianoforte  accompaniment." 

•■The  great  thing  about  orchestral 
music  is  that  there  is  always  something 
new  to  discover  at  each  hearing,  ana 
so  many  chances  of  things  going  right." 
—London  Times.  Jan.  2. 

Of  the  London  String  Quartet  play- 
ing in  Queen's  Hall  the  Times  said 
(Dec.  24)  that  the  quartet  stood  re- 
vealed as  what  it  really  is:  four  musi- 
cians of  excellent  technic,  one  quartet 
player  and  three  orchestral.  *  *  * 
Grainger's  "Molly  on  the  Shore" 
sounded  clearer  than  the  string  or-! 
chestra  manages  to  make  that  always 
tumultuous  and  sometimes  turbid  reel 
sound.  The  risk  may  be  worth  taking, 
but  quartet-  playing  is  a  tender  plant, 
and  the  ad  captan  drum  style  may 
kill  it."  Mme.  d'Alvarez  sang.  "The 
second  part  of  the  program  declined 
into  a  ballad  conceit,  with  its  mean- 
ingless encores,  and  the  organ  accom- 
paniment consummated  the  farce." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  Mme. 
d'Alvarez  is  "perhaps  the  most  remark- 
i  able   singer   now   before   the  London 
I  public" 

Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Chester  have  pub- 
lished "Three  Little  Funeral  Marches" 
for  piano  solo',  by  Mr.  Gerald  Tyrwhitt, 
'  intended  for  the  obsequies  respective-  i 
|   ly  of  a  statesman,  a  canary  and  a  rich  1 
t  aunt.    The  first  is  intended  to  portray  | 
the  dreary  pomp  of  an  official  funeral, 
with  Its  conglomeration  of  frock  coats, 
top  hats,  umbrellas  and  uniforms  dug 
out  of  the  depths  of  cupboards;  in  a 
word,  the  kind  of  mourning  that  smells 
of  napthaline.    The  second  requires  no 
explanation,   and   the   less   said  about 
the  third  the  better.    Mr.  Tyrwhitt  re- 
ceived  his   musical   education   first  in 
Dresden    and    subsequently    in  Eng- 
land "with  one  of  the  most  orthodox 
of  English  professors,  as  a  result  of 
which  he  entered  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice."    That,   at  least,   is   his  version.. 
He  is  now  attached  to  the  British  em- 
bassy In  Rome.    The  marches  are  very 
modern  and  very  amusing. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

tProf.  W.  H.  Hadow.  the  solemn  writer 
about  music  has  been  knighted  and  is 
now  a  "Sir."  This  reminds  one  of  Tom 
Corwin's  remaTk  to  his  son  as  the  two 
looked  on  a  statue  to  a  "statesman." 

Scores  of  thousands  of  people  yester- 
day sang  Watts's  grand  hymn,  "O  God 
our  help  in  ages  past."  and  today  many 
of  them  will  stand  by  an  open  grave 
near  where  the  hymn  was  written,  Ab 


'excepted-the  readiness  of  the  raM .m 
to  support  the  higher  drama.     I  he  old 
Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  before  the 
occupation  of  it  by  .no  Bancrofts,  was 
not    so    disreputable    a    hole    as  The 
wells-  and  was  In  a  far  more  promls-  , 
lug    neighborhood.     Islington.    Indeed,  f 
was  densely  populous,  but  exceedingly 
poor  and  shabby.   It  abounded  In  small 
shops,   taverns,  cheap  lodging  houses 
and  slums,  and  small  tradesmen,  me- 
chanics, the  commoner  kind  of  clerks,  j 
pedlers.  innumerable  wage  earners  of 
different  kinds,  with  a  plentiful  sprink- 
ling of  degraded  'sports.'  constituted  the 
great  bulk   of  the   Inhabitants.  The 
Wells'  had  b»en  devoted  to  what  wou  d 
now  be  described    as    vaudeville,  to 
tenth-rate  boxing  matches,  comic  con- 
certs, acrobatic  shows  and  so  on.  u 
was  one  of  the  dingiest,  dirtiest  and  In 
everyway  most  objectionable  resorts  Im- 
aginable.   When  Phelps  secured  control 
of  It  and  announced  his  intention  of 
making  It  the  home  of  classic  drama,  his 
friends  thought  him  insane.     He  was 
without   influence  or   strong  financial 
backing.    He  was  well  known  as  an 


ho  hud  worked  faithfully  for  musical 
righteousness,  awakened  a  lovo  for 
ohamher  ton  sic  throughout  the  country, 
and  won  for  his  quartet  international 
reputation.  It  was  naturally  thought 
that  the  Kneisel  Quartet  was  disbanded. 
J*>!  the  remaining  members  sent  forth 
a  Macedonian  cry,  to  which  Mr.  Kreis- 
ler. always  good-natured  and  generous, 
responded.  Hence  the  concert  of  yes- 
terday. 

No  one  denies  Mr.  Kreisler's  eminence 
as  a  virtuoso;  no  one  denies  his  musi- 
cianship; but  a  string  quartet  Is  si 
plant  of  slow  growth.  Even  if  the  mem- 
bers are  all  accomplished  musicians, 
the  success  of  the  ensemble  depend* 
largely  on  long  and  close  companion- 
ship. Four  players  of  moderate  ability 
often  plav  together  better  than  four 
virtuosos  of  great  reputation  would  play 
if  they  were  thrown  together  for  a  fewl 
rehearsals.  Each  one  is  then,  uncon- 
sciously, not  one  of  four,  but  a  virtu- 
oso, tempted  to  shine,  however  manfully 
he  may  struggle  against  individual  dis- 
play. 

The  program  chosen  for  yesterday 
and  the  one  announced  for  the  second 
concert  are  ultra-conservative.  Good 
compositions  all  of  them,  all  familiar, 
too  familiar.  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Kreisler  and  his  co-mates  really  and 
fondly  believe  that  composers -of  cham- 
ber music  worth  hearing  were  not  born 
outside  of  Germany  and  Austria.  This 
Is  hardly  the  time  to  proclaim  this  con- 
viction. 

The  playing  of  a  virtuoso  and  three 
quartet  piayers  was  warmly  applauded 
by  an  audience  that  filled  the  hall.  The 
second  concert  will  take  place  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  Feb.  9.  

f  ru-  z  .er  /  /  /  y 


.love 


a  nil 

I  this 


aUwtorkal,  di.ibol'..-.-.!.  not  fo  say  -tu'xo-.W 

"a  master  of  the  art  of  slinging  KnftJ 
Hah  onco  wa-ncO  me  that  there  U  no  J 
more  difficult  task  than  to  sustain  nn.1 
extended  metaphor.  Certainly,  fbr  he  I 
common  run  of  milords  and  mllad.es.  tho 
simplest  way  is  tho  best.  ' 


Pegasus  Kicks  up  a  good  deal  n<  -K.-tJ 
;|  I  gather,  however,  that  t  am  ace.,  .,«•.-■ 
■■  attempting  to  take  the  line  out  c » 
wvlllgitt  of  tmprcssionlsm  lntOAtr  e 


the*] 


well  .. 

actor.' but  not  In  Islington.  .  .  .  Phelps 
was  continuously  successful  from  the 
moment  he  first  raised  his  curtain  with 
a  revival  of  'Macbeth.'  From  his  pit 
and  galleries  he  received  solid  and  un- 
wavering support.  His  profits  were  not 
large  for  his  expenses  were  consider-  p 
*ble  and  his  prices  low.  He  could  not 
have  indulged  in  costly  spectacles;  even 
If  he  had  any  desire  to  do  so;  but  his 
scenery  was  sufficient,  his  costumes  ac- 
curate if  inexpensive,  while  his  com- 

pany.  always  capable  from  top  to  hot-    AT1vr»  rjTJTCK 
torn    Included  at  different  times  most;  ALMA    *  *  VrV£    <^  <VWnTOT 
of  the  remaining  well  known  players  GIVES  COMLJBjKI 

who  had  served  their  novitiate  under  I 
the  Kembles.  Macready  and  the  Keans. 
To  the  Illiterate  denizens  of  Islington, 
or  most  of  them,   his  representations 
must  have  been  strange  and  phenome- 
nal  but  they  hailed  them  with  enthusi- 
asm and  soon  learned  to  applaud  them 
with  discrimination.    Before  long  they 
furnished  the  most  expert  and  exacting 
Shakesperean     audiences     in  London. 
There  has  never  been  a  more  striking 
instance  of  the  educational  power  of  the 
theatre  or  of  the  material  capacity  of 
.  the  masses  to   comprehend  and  their 
willingness  to  pay  for  what  Is  noblest 
arid  best  in  the  drama.  Phelps  had  virt- 
ually won  his  victory  before  the  fash- 
ionable West  end  of  the  town  awoke  to 
a    realization    of    the   intellectual  and! 
dramatic  feast  that  he  was  providing, 
and  began  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Is- 
lington,  which   elsewhere  was  already 
recognized  as  the  Mecca  of  all  Shakea- 
pereans. 


Salvatore  De  Btefano,  Harpist,  As-i 
sists  at  Symphony  Hall 

Mine.  Alma  Cluck,  soprano,  and  Sal- 
vatore  de  Stefano.  harpist,  gave  a  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
Hall  The  program  was  as  follows:  Harp 
pieces-  Longo.  Ballade;  Zabel,  the  Foun- 
tain songs:  Pergolesi.  O  Serpina  pen 
[  gorett  from  "Le  Serva  Padrona^  Dour- 
lens  (sic).  Jo  sals  attacher  des  Bubans; 
Handel   Come  beloved;  Ott.  Hey!  for  a 
5  fiddler;'  Charpentlerc,  Priere;  Chausson 
I?« Pnpillons:   Massenet  Crepuscule 
rubinstein   Spring  Song;  Rachmaninoff, 
Memories  Arion.  Harp  pieces:  Debussy, 
f:  Absque;  Bach.  Bourree;.,  Dlzi,  * 
|de  Concert 


CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 

S^DAV  Srphony  Hat,  8.30  P  , 
M?W  mSST  Terry" 'concerts.  jt«th  »raH 

oVV-Sw  York .  with  "X'SIT V  «-  r 

TUESDAY-*  e.n«J  Hs» ■  *  ^ SM  ball:ulc    On.  | 

Raehmaninoff..  pretutte,  i.  ■  harCarole.  G 
prelude,  A  minor.  Bub™ ^  ?. 

tfSSKit  Hjlh  SP.  M-  SVeWitth,vay-l 
Marjorie  Church  H"^n' t.  T^eUly,  I5igu«: 
nations:  Kameau,  rnenuet  JDei,usSy. 
Schumann,  sonati  in  _  G  m  nor  mainrka; 
Hon.it.ag. .  a  .  KH  ^"  )':  Godowsky.  I  ran- 
Ebell,    KatuiKa  ptl.j-      p  nilnor; 

'aise:     W«V    C0°pnCC4r2  s^'iW*  Bur- 

THUBSDAY-Symphouy  HoJ^  *  Pj,telu  PoW. 

T  %£TZ™%&m>  see  sp€clal  no' 


will  ring.  Rosamond  Bradley,  will  speak  of 
«  "t  in  France,  and  Philip  Uttle  win 
rive  bl.  IS-tcb  on  "Camouflage"  for  the 
benefit  of8  the  Special  Aid  Society.  See 
special  notics. 

Mr.  Kreisler  Lends  His  Aid 
to   Three  Former 
Kneisel  Players 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Messrs.  Kreisler,  Lets,  Svecenskl  an« 
•Willeke  gave  the  first  of  two  chamber 
concerts  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon.  The  program  was  as  follows:  Mc- 

i         ouaxtet  in  C  major;  Beethoven, 
near  where  tne  nymn  was  written,  au-    zart.  Quartet  in  o  -j 
ney  Park  cemetery,  where  that  bravo  (.  Quartet  in  F  major,  op.  69,  No.  l.  ocau 
and  noble  woman.  Mrs.  Lockhart,  widow  L|,ert  Quartet  in  A  minor,  op.  29. 
of  the  famous  medical  missionary,  is  » 
this  afternoon  to  be  interred,  was  at  one 
time  the  estate  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney 


.,  Bourree; ,  Dlzi,  Etudej 
Hongs:  riebrew,  EM,  Eill; 
Kussian  the  Three  Cavaliers  Mother 
ipenrest-the  three  arranged^  by  Kurtl 
Schindler;  Hungarian.  Maiden  a I  Son., 
Nogro  Spirituals;  By  an'  By.  I  want  to 
Wready,  arranged  by  itarry  »u.  ^\ 
Eleanor  Sclieib  accompanied  ^ime. 
Gluck. 

Was  "Dou-lens"  on  the  Pr«f;'am,3 
mUsprint  for  "Pourlen"?  Victor  DourlerJ 
iaSwS.4).  a  Prix  de  Rome    teacner  o 
harmony  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  for 
over  30  years,  wrote  half  a  dozen  little 
I  operas  f  rom  one  which  the  song  might 
'Save  been  taken.    He  also  wrote  piano 
>  music  and  a  treatise  on  harmony  that 
;  was  long  highly  valued.  -The .  song  oy 
"Dourlens"  or  Dourlen  had 
irtlftcanco  as   it  was   sung,   for  Mme. 
'Cluck's  range  of  expression  Is  -very  urn 
Hod?    Furthermore,  the  feature  oi  the 
S  first  group  was  the  beautiful  song  by 
Handel,  the  great  melodist. 

The  admirefs  of  Mme.  Gluck  crowded 
fhe  hall  and  afpplauded  vociferousb .  the 
encore  fiend  was  present  and  his  name] 
was  Legion. 

Mr  de  Stefano  Is  an  accomplished 
harpist.  Tho  harp  is  valuable  In  the 
orchestra.  As  a  solo  instrument  It  may 
give  pleasure  for  a  little  wh  le.  espe- 
cially when  It  Is  played  by  a  fair  woman 
with  finely  moulded  arms. 


ilf'etthcV  remarkably  unfamiliar  w,  hj 
!  English  literaturo  or  grossly  «* 
th^ay'sa''E?egv"  Is  not  ImpresMoniMIc  j 
It  rs8ybecausefeits  method  is  ^**CJ 
"antithesis  of  intrress.onl.m ;  ^cause  ki 

to  lt-  m  a  filler— its  func- 

tS  Slybt°o  recX  the  stress  ex- 
press the  idea  of  existence  and  pass  theB 
auditor  or.  to  the  next  foot.  It  is  un  i 
Ji^thv  of  *he  lines^  because  it  Is  non 
worthy  or  _ne  'i     .   investittire   of  aT 

|  Foe,1tc.r"  it  is  incongrous  be-1  . 

beautiful  imag^    u  is  „,M1ornllty 

thVJ^h  e  unmeaningfut). , 

•thou*^  ot  which  U  commonly  restricted 

w'clh  a"dYsrin  addition  a  word  of  beau- 
tiful  and  ^«Coa-c-UtOnthe  \ 

t4on  of  "blow"  scarcely  needs  comment > 
«on*     *    *    no  flower  in  the  entire 
category   of   my    botanical   knowledge  . 
'blows'     That  ^  the  word  ' lh' J 
the  Dast   participle  used   to  fotm  tno 
'passive  voice,  or  it  is  i merely  an  ad,ec-J 
Mvp-  it  is  not  a  verh  having  the  simi  e 
teVnBesVnornca.t  it  be .  conjugate  wUb6 
the  perfect  auxiliaries.     Has   Diown,  ■ 
then,  is  Impossible,"     .  H 

"E  A  P."  sent  you  a  clever  letter, 
and  is  clever  enough.  I  doubt  not.  to ,  fa  1 
gladly  In  with  my  suggestion  to  consult! 
S  dictionary  and  add  to  the  said i  cate-l 
-ory  of  'botanical  knowledge  the  fact 
thlt  the  intransitive  verb  "blow"  mean- 
fng  ^fossom"  is  quite  distinct  rom  what 
the  winds  do.  I  find  that  the  New  It.ter- 
natlon"?  gives  Milton's  ta*i  "How  Wow. 

critic.  The  flam- 
in-  tinman  scorned  a  tinker  and  fmind 
LavengTo  With  old  Ben.  I  Wou  d  that 
Ph^espeare  had  blotted  a  thousand- 
put  I  love  K^^n  SPENCER. 
Kent's  Hill.  Me^  

Dr.  Tuttle's  Version 
As  the  ♦orld  Wags: 
I     Xn  ra  Hazelton  Spencer  vs.  Thomas 
'  Gray -J  tumbly  submit  the  followi.-g  ex- 
periment of  my  twn: 
Full  many  a  flower  blow*  fair,  to  blush  un- 
seen 


Watts,  broken  in  health,  went  to  stay 
with  him  for  a  week.  He  remained  six 
and  thirty  years.  In  the  old  family  man- 
sion he  wrote  the  works  on  logic  and 
philosophy  which  are  now  forgotten, 
and  the  hymns  which  have  made  him  im- 
mortal.—London  Daily  Chronicle. 

FAMOUS  OLD  ACTOR 

Mr    J.  Ranken  Towse  has  much  to 
say  about  Sadler's  Wells  and  the  great 
ector  Phelps  in  his  excellent  book  or  , 
memoirs.  "Sixty  Years  of  the  Theatre.  | 
'  "There  Samuel  Phelps  reigned  for  IT 
years  and  exemplified  in  a  more  strik-  | 


Great  is  the  drawing  power  of  persos? 
ality.  A  year  ago  this  month  many  went 
to  hear  a  singer  whom  they  would  havo 
neglected  if  it  had  not  been  announced 
that  Mr.  Kreisler  would  play  the  piano 
accompaniments.    It  was  Mr.  Kreisler. 
no  doubt,  who  drew  the  audience  yes- 
'i  terday  to  Jordan  Hall,  for  Mr.  Kreisler 
had  never  played  In  Boston  as  a  member 
'  of  a  quartet.    It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  the  Kneisel   Quartet,   of  which 
Messrs.   Detz,   Svecenskl  and  .  Willeke 
j  were  members,  gave  a  tear-stained  fare- 
'  well  concert  in  Stelnert  Hall  last  March. 
Mr    Kneisel   was   tired   of  traveling, 
weary  of  quartet  playing.    No  wonder 
for  30  odd  seasons  he  had 
leader   of   the    quartet  that 


been 
bore 


the 


'The  Onkei-ers  of  Gray's  "Elegy"  ar^M 
still  at  work.  We  have  received  several 
tetters  In  answer  to  Mr.  Haze.ltpn  Spen- 
cer's, some  attacking  him  for  his  "!>'■<>-. 
sumption"  in  attempting  to  better  the 
poem;    some  suggesting  improvements 
of  their  own.    No  doubt  tho  following 
quatrain  written  by  "Rusex"  «xP,-eES"fe| 
i  the  sentiment  of  the  great  majority  of m 
lour  readers:  [?£ 
t       TO  THE  VISITOES  AT  BTOKE  P0019  t 

I  No  further  «eck  our  r«tl»nce     0!«tr«»»  hft 

By  nalotlng  Mies  whiter; 
|i         'Tls  wasteful  tntl  ridta-.'.oua 

To  tii  a  perfume  to  the  violtt. 

II  Nevertheless,  we  must  make  tiom  forfej 
Mr.  Spencer's  reply 

TO  E.  A.  P. 
As  the  World  Wags:  .  ■ 

Two  ipeclficatfons  are  dlstlnr^ishaoiea 
In  "E.  A.  P.'s"  metaphorical  attack  or»I 
I  my  recent  letter  concerning  tho  use  of  j 
"born"  In  tho  lino  "mil  many  a  flo werl 
Is  born  to  blush  unseen."    "E.  A.  I  • 
[  defends  Gray's  chotoe  and  Jmpeachefl 
(  mine.   He  allows  "born."  first- because 
]  (a)  "bom"  means  "brought  into  life.  4 
1  and  (b)  because  a  plant  bears  MossoTn-* 
3  8nd  fruit.    "E.  A.  P.'s"  second  reason 

•  follows  a  general  accusation  that  m. 

•  suggestion  for  bettering  tho  line  Is  <*« 
i  attempC'to  wear  away  one  of  the 


I 


Ana*5?a"ste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  t 
Not  that  I  object  to  "is  born."  ,asM 
Gray  wrote  it:  'tis  unornate.  but  seems  toM 
me  far  more  poetic  thr.n  Mr.  Spenccr'si 
"has  blown."  "Is  blown"  is  prettier,  aaj. 
in  Waller's  "when  the  blossom  of  her, 
beauty's  blown,"  but  wouldn't  fit  here.j^ 
Tn    my    revision,    offered    above.  env| 
crowded  effect  is  avoided  by  a 
change  in  punctuation,  and   there  Is,  ■ 
ot'rrwlae.  but  one  departure  from  theM 
oririnal-"blows   fair"    for  "is  b»rn 
Moreover,  "blows"  and  "blush"  are  suf,B 
Stly  separate,   and  the  alterna t.H 
ftllltcration-'Tiower."    "blows,  ia,r,TH 
"b  ush"-is  not  unpleaslng.    I  confess  I 
don't  quite  like  "fnir."  which 
weakens  the  final  rhyme,    air.     If  this  * 
were  a  brand-new  poem  of  my  own  IH 
might  write:  R 
Full  many  a  flower  blows  sweet,  to  bluaa  Kj 
And  Uwa8sten  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  aln  Q 
!    My  Aunt  Elvira,  who  is  staying  wlthBffl 
this  winter,   says   that  since  her,.' 


i  me 


chooldays  she  has  "ever  been  ab  e  t 
hlnk  of  Gray's  "Elegy"  as  any  t. ting  ■ 
St'  a  grammatical  exercise,  and  she| 
ears  my  tinkering  is  making  jt  moreW 
ifficult  to  pai-J-e.  .._».•■ 
Speaking  of  Wr.l>r.  J  have  never  until H 
.  re-'d  the  correspondence  about  thlsB 
«molet  of  Grnv's,  noticed  its  similarity R 
ft  idea  with  lines  In  the  earlier  poet.l 
most  famous  lyric. 

LOVETjY  ROSE!"  SINGS 
WALLER. 

Tell  1it  that's  yountf.    - 

And  shuns  to  have  her  Brace»  spied, 
That  hadst  thou  sprung  i 
In  deforts.  where  no  men  a^lJe 
Thou  must  have  unoommended  dlea. 
,  J.  B.  TUTTLE.  M.  D. 

Squab  Crossing,  Vt. 
P  S  -The  assertion  of  E.  A.  P..  !n  the 
j    t  ,.,-,.1    „r    Tun     "1  that 
lerald   and    tnumai   oi  ua"^JfclJ&| 


"GO, 


(Anglo-Saxon,  blowan).  'meani 

nto  blossom,  is  a  verb  which 
erly  be  us».d  only  In  the  past 
-"blown"— enn  hardly  stand  In 
e  f;u  ••  of  a  classic  example  of  Its  use 
the  present  Indicative  by  the  greatest 
English  writers.    "Mo  flower  in  the 
bre  category"  of  E.  A.  P.'s  botanical 
rning  was  ever  known  to  "blow." 
Jilike  E.  A.  P.,  Master  William  Shakes- 
Ware,    of   Stratford-on-Avon,    a  mere 
[Sateur  In  botany,  knew  "a  banlcwhere- 
ifi  the  wild  thyme  blows." 


After  all,  we  prefer  Gray's  "Elegy"  as 
is  wrote  It.  Some  have  objected  to  the 
'tautology"  In  the  first  verse.  Dr.  .John- 
en,  fussy  In  the  case  of  Gray,  had  no 
ault  to  find  with  "the  "Elegy."  Con- 
tdering  it,  he  wrote:  "By  the  common 
anse  of  readers  uncorrupted  with  liter  - 
ry  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements 
f  subtlety  and  the  dogmatism  of  leani- 
ng, must  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to 
oetical  honors."— Ed. 


In  h 

witt 


LORD  AND  LADY 
ALGY'  REVIVE 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
MAJESTIC    THEATRE— "Lord  and 
Lady  Algy."  a  comedy  In  three.  acts*bv 
R.  C.  Carton.  » 

!)niiir!iorougli  'Jeorge  Fi  tzgrra  1.1 

 LuilUMldl    H  : 

..William  Farcroliam 

 .Frederick  Lloyd 

.  .Oeorcr  W.  Howard 

 .Marljn  Arliuekl- 

.,  Franklin  fox 

C.  Uavilaml  Clwppoll 

 William  Vaueliaii 

BD^9fip$ne*j  Harvey  llaja 

 '  Herbert  Biluior.* 

/vmniett  I'lillifi 


Ihi 

MarqtiW  of  Quanuhy. . . 
l«rd  Algernon  Mir; land 

Bon.  Uroahy  Ji-thro  

Captain  srairiuia;*  

gral>a«o,i  Tnownj  

Rtebard  Anoaaley  

*       *•  Iji>nlau  

Iff.  Jral  


Mily  Algernon  Chetland. .  .Mi: 
La<lv  ['auir-in  Mnlllnsnn  ..Mrs. 

(itt!  Ini.  NlHllinaun  Mi..  ji»rr  fouiptoii 

Kmily  (  iir.i.  w.   j|U<  r.ra.-o  Ade 

Br  on  Tudway  .Miaa  Ithu-  I  Viik-j,  k 

Voal»a  Mian  Florlni-  .vrnol.l 

The  revival  by  competent  comedian*  of 
A  good  comedy  Is  more  to  be  desired 
than  the  production  of  an  indifferent 
one  played  tiy  a  popular  comedian,  an 
actress  whoso  sole  equipment  Is  the  fl 
quality  described  by  managers  as  "per-  I 
sonality,"   and  a  supporting  company  V 
selected  at  random. 

"Lord  and  Lady  Algy"  might  be  called  1 
by  somea  comedy  of  manners.  8ome  truly 
Insist  that  it  Is  an  example  of  artificial 
comedy.  William  Archer,  when  it  was 
first  played  in  London,  discovered  that 
it  was  derived  from'  "The  School  for 
Scandal":  two  hrotljers-the  one  a  saint 
the  other  a  scapegrace:  the  saint  mak- 
ing love  to  a  young  married  woman, 
without  gaining  his  end:,  the  scape - 
grm  ..•  becoming  the  scapegoat  of  his 
brother's  sins;  (hat  there  Is  In  this  play 
a  Airs.  Charles  Surface  Is  an  unim- 
portant variation.  It  did  not  require 
keen  mental  vision  to  sea  the  resem- 
blance which  is  noted  by  any  theater- 
goer at  the  end  of  Carton's  first  Hct. 

Tills  comedy,  in  certain  ways,  takes 
us  back  to  Congrevc's  plays;  not  be-  'I 
i*usc  nearly  all   the  chaniet,  i<  <, 
wittily;  not  lietrtuse  there  is  a  prevail- 
ing note  of  cynicism;  hut  because  this 
JOBledv   of   manners   shows   characters  ' 
that  exist  largely  fur  the  dialogue,  arc] 
wlthum      :i I  emotions  or  passions,  and 
move  in  a  world  thut  does  not  exist  in 
spite  of  the   talk   ahout   horse  racing, 
rhelr  morn  Illy  or  lack  of  morality  does 
not   eoncern   the  spectator.    The   in<  i 
ind  women  might  as  well, be  in  any 
.•ountrv  known  to  fantastical  librettists 
»s  in  England. 

Tet  Curton  guv.-  to  a  few  of  his  char- 
lCters  a  heart.  Then;  is  the  jockey. 
Vlawley.  There  is  Lady  Algy  herself 
witness  her  behavior  towards  her  lord 
it  the  end  of  the  ball  scene,  and  her 
inal  »ii:ingnesK  to  smoke  EgyptiaiTcIg- 
LKttes.  the  supreme  lesi  of  her  af- 
fection. As  for  the  I>ul;e.  Qimrmhy. 
Mgy's  boon  companions,  and  the  valet. 
:hey  are  all  of  the  Congrevo  period, 
imusfng  by  their  dialogue;  conventional 
Igures  made  endurable  by  the  lines  put 
nto  their  mouths,  moviug'about  With- 
FJH  real  convictions,  sporting  on  the 
ntrtai  e.  No  one  takes  Qunrmby'sBmor- 
>or  pursuit  seriously.  Mrs.  Tudwav. 
nvcterale.  novel  reader,  is  not  In  love 
•Wb  hiii  or  with  anyone,  except  the 
leroes  in  novels,  men  that  could  "un- 
jttatand  hi  r."  Vnd  so  light  is  the  treat- 
Bent  of  the  Situations  that  no  one  is 
serried  by  Algy's  raring  losses.  Everv- 
Bje  knows  eurlv  In  the  play  that  I^idv 
IIkv  w  1 1 1  iin.d;  the  winning  horse.  Win 
I  In  rye  am.,  -,,<,.;  gi\,.  it  to  (.,.,•  husband 
M  fur  t  .  •  .loman  in  the  room,  the  hus- 
Bnd  ileniaiidlna  entroncr,  the  supposed 
■er  barring  the  way— It  is  not  noccs- 
WB>  ,0  K°  ba,ck  to  the  screen  scene  In 
■he  School  for  Scandal."  French  audi- 
have   been    amused,  sometlm-o 


sentimentalism.  lie  bore  hlmsev 
drunken  scene  dellciously.  wit 
touch  ofvthe  coarseness  that  wou 

excited  the  uproarious  laughtei 

those  whose  taste  has  been  chi 
by  copious  draughts  of  the  en 
ment  known  as  farce  comedy, 
intoxication     his     tongue  was 
though  thick;  and  when  lie  learned  the 
identity  of  Mrs.  Tudvvay,  although  his 
legs  were  still   drunk,  his  brain  was 
clear,  his  purpose  to  counsel  the  foolislv 
wife  was  still  in  mind.    It  is  a  -.cat 
pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Faversham  again  In 
a  part  that  he  has  made  his  own.  as 
far  as  this  country is  concerned. 

It,  was  also  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Miss 
Elliott  back  to  the  stage.  Radiantly 
handsome,  gorgeously  costumed,  she, 
however,  did  not  depend  last  evening  on 
Nature's  gift  or  the  skill  and  faste  of  the 
Tnodiste.  She  played  brilliantly,  with  a 
delightful  sense  of  humor,  with  an  ef- 
fective emphasis  of  subdued  affection, 
that  even  In  the  final  coming  together 
did  not  burst  into  flame  and  thus  con- 
sume the  dramatist's  house  of  cards  and 
carefully  fashioned  inmates.  . 

Mr.  Arbuckle  gave  an  excellent  per- 
formance In  the  first  and  third  acts, 
playing  as  an  accomplished  comedian. 
It  is  not  easy  to  portray  Tudway  in  the 
ball  scene  without  dropping  Into  bur- 
lesque.   It  Is  perhaps  necessary  tha*  the  _ 
part  should  thus  be  acted.  Yet  we  wish  ] 
that  here  Mr.  Arbuckle  had  been  less  j 
•farcical. 

Miss  Fen  wick  was  a  pretty  and  ap- 
pealing little  Mrs.  Tudway.  whose  silli- 
ness  was   not    too    exaggerated;  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  admirable  as  the  Duke :  | 
Mr.  Hare  gave  a  certain  amount  oft: 
character  to  Quarmby;  Mr.  Leigh  gavei. 
a  capital  performance  of  Mawley,  and 
Mr.  Belmore  was  faithful  to  the  tra-  -' 
dltional  manner  of  portraying  a  Con-| 
grevlan-Sherldanlan  valet.    The  otherl 
^members  of  the  company  were  adequate.  . 
Mr-  Howard  took  again  his  old  pai\t  of 
Standidge. 

After  the  second  act  Mr.  Faversham  \ 
spoke  the  few  but  expected  words  of! 
hp  I'1*'1  fljoy  at  being  In  Boston  again  and  paidf 
rfc  KMie'tt  1  tribute  to  Miss  Elliott.     The  audience 
warmly  approved  the  performance. 


•>-    Krcd     i  p.  u..;  i,.;,n,.i; 

Riots*  Farringtoti  Beverly  West 

rain»r.  ,j    Harre  Irvine 

nhary  Farrinsrton  Charles  Cherry 

Darretl  Mclvnlght  Francis- Bvroe 

Annette  Ethel  Intropodl 

»KPa  3*"  Lueila  Watson 

Thompson  Charles  Mather 

Bishop  Kennelly  William  Blttner 

This  pleasant  little,  farce  was  produced 
Wider ihe  title  of  "Losing  Eloise"  at  the 
Harris  Theatre.  Jsew  York,  Nov.  17. 
MIT.  Mies  Violet  Homing  was  the  origi- 
nal Eloise. 

The  sight  of  a  shrewd  wife  destroying 
the  illusions  of  av  wandering  nusband 
by  enforced  proximity  with  the  fancied 
object  of  his  adoration  has  amused  au- 
diences more  than  once,  but  in  this  case 
Mr.  Jackson  has  reversed  the  situation 
with  the  most  fortunate  results.  • 

Hiary     Farrington,     whose  linnet- 
headed  wife  thinks    herself  neglected 
and  rushes  madly  into  the  arms  of  the 
mrst    passing    philanderer,  encourages 
the  affair.    But  he  protects  his  wife  by 
suggesting  an  elopement  to  the  Far- 
rington bungalow  on  Long  Island  rather 
than  a  hasty  western  flight     Matters  | 
are  materially  assisted  by  the  presence 
of  Nora  Gail,  a  worldly  but  fascinating 
widow,  who,  understanding  the  philan- 
derer. McKnight,  is  still  loath  to  give 
him  up.  Throwing  pride  to  the  wind,  for 
McKnjght  half  put  her  aside  for  Eloise,  i 
she  joins  the  party  at  the  bungalow,  ! 
nlrts  with  Farrington  and  finally  re- 1 
captures  her  man.  ^ 

With  the  second  act  highballs,  lin- 
gerie,  bedrooms,   midnight  encounters  I 
became  prominent.  The  theme  is  amus,-  j 
ingly  developed.    The  discomfiture  of ! 
wife  and  philanderer  is  complete.  The 
dialogue  is  breezy,  cynical,  especially 
the  lines  allotted  to  Mrs.  Gail.  Farring- 
ton, amiable,  self-possessed,  master  of 
ceremonies;  Eloise,  flighty,  irresponsible, 
longing  to  bo  ruled;  Mrs.  Gall,  clever, 
vivacious,  a  mistress  of  intrigue,  yet 
not  without  a  heart:  these  three  charac- 
ters are  drawn  with  a  light  and  skilful 
touch.    They  are  plausible.    Only  Mc- 
Knight, provided  by  the  dramatist  with 
a  fluant  vocabulary  of  slang,  belongs 
wholly  to  t i to  world  of  farce.  As  played  I 
In  a  straightforward   fashion  by  Mr.  1 
Byrne,  tho  philanderer  failed  to  be  lr-  , 
resistibly  masterful  or  convincingly  se- 
ductive. 

Mr.  Cherry  was  wholly  delightful  in 
another  incarnation  of  himself.   His  In-  j 
gratlatlng  personality,  suave1  and  oris- • 
tocratic    bearing    gave    pleasure.  He 
made  his  points  quietly  and  with  finesse,  . 
never  with  exaggerated  efforts  to '  jji-| 
cite  laughter.    Miss  Watson,  a  skilled! 
and  well-graced  actress,  once  more  dis- 
played  Intelligence,  'distinction   and  a! 
keen  sense  of  humor  as  Nora  Gall.  Shej 
spoke  her  lines  plquantly,  with  refresh-! 
ling  crispness,  and  was  effective  when' 
•sagacious  or  adorably  feminine.  Miss| 
IVest  ns  the  young  wife,  ready  with  a 
[grievance,  constantly  demanding  atten- 
tion, was  volatile.  Irritating  and  chlld- 
-Jlsh.    She  thus  gave  a  true  and  amusing 
recollections  in  the  hearts  of  many  to]  characterization  of  the  type  drawn  by 
whom  the  classic  contents  of  the  old]  the  dramatist. 

speakers  or  readers  are  now  but  faJntl  The  f'lav  13  ,i*fht>  entertaining,  well 
memories.  I  knit.  It  will  no  doubt  have  a  successful  j 

I  have  a  fairly  complete  set  of  school;/1"1 
books  which  were  given  te  me  by  an"*  — " 
aunt,  who  used  them  In  the  early  fifties 
Two  of  them  which  I  particularly  prize 
are  Mandevllle's  Course  of  Reading  and 
(Epesi  Sargent's  Fourth  Reader.  They 
make  excellent  reading,  even  at  this 
late  day.  The  orations  of  Webster 
Clay.  Calhoun.  Pitt.  Burke  and  others 
more  or  less  distinguished:  the  didactic 
prose  and  poetry;  the  dialogue— all  the 
masterpieces  of  the  world's  literature- 
could  be  found  In  the  old  school  reader 
I  distinctly  remember  a  classmate  of 
mine,  a  talented  young  lady,  who  was 
always    in    great    demand    at  school! 


Old  hooks  to  read! 
Ay,  bring  those  nodes  of  wit. 
The  brazen-rlaaped.  the  vellum  writ. 

Time  honored  tomes! 
The  same  my  sire  scanned  before 
The  same  my  grandslre  thumbed  o'er 
The  aame  bis  aire  from  college  "bora 
The  well-aarned  mead 
Of  Oxford's  domes- 
Old  Homer  blind. 
Old  Horace,  rake  Anacreon  by 
Old   Tully.  Plau 
Mort  Arthur'a  o 

Quaint  Burlon.  ,u..n«r  stpeneer.  aye: 
Ana  Gervase  Marl-*-- 
Nor  leave 


t*  lie; 
relate, 
penaer. 
enerle— 


The  Holy  Book  by  which  we  live  and  die 

Readers  and  Speakers 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  recent  remarks  concerning  the 
old  text  books  must  have  revived  tender 


COLONIAL  THEATRE  -  "Hitchy- 
ICoo."  programed  as  "an  intimate  revue 
In  two  acts  and  unlimited  scenes"— 
there  are  19,  to  be  exact,  was  given  its 
first  performances  in  Boston  yesterday 
afternoon  and  evening,  with  two  large 
holiday  audiences  in  attendance.  Since 
its  first  production  In  New  York  In  June 
of  last  year  tho  piece  has  been  altered, 
trimmed  and  refurbished,  so  that  yes- 
terday's entertainment  displayed  most 
lyceums  and  amateur  theatrtcals.*""Heir| of  the  more  striking  features,  if  lacking 
rendition  of  "The  Snowstorm"  invarl-  i,  several  which  had  started  with  it  In  its 
ably  electrified  hep  audience,  bringing  i'  early  days. 

tears  to  tho  eyes  of  many.  The  second  |  Raymond  Hitchcock,  who  has  been 
stanza  if  memory  serves  me  correctly,  f  before  the  public  for  many  years  as  a 
reads  as  follows: 


a  delineator  of  lntoxrBreed  individuals 

j  several  seasons  with  Ziegfeld's 

j]  Follies,"  and  who,  among  several  comic! 
i  scenes,  nbw  centres  his  energies  on  a  like  • 
•l|  exhibition,  in  which  he  smashes  several 
1  supposedly  costly  marble  adornments  in  ! 
an  otherwise  barren  cham-ber;  Ignacio 
Alartlnctti,  in  his  more  agile  days  wont 
to  twirl  about  like  a  top,  who  dances 
I  still  with  finish  and  assuredness,  but 
who  is  at  his  best  In  a  Chinese  specialty 
Florenze  Ames -and  Adelaide  Wlnthrop, , 
jointly  clever.  Versatile  and  ever  original 
in  songs,  dances,  costumes  and  speech- 
;  Miss  Irene  Bordoni.  indubitably  of  Paris  1 
:  and  with  an  art  at  once  suggestive  of 
Anna  Held  and  Yvette  Guilbert ;  Miss 
Josephine  Whittell,  at  ease  in  a  prima  : 
'  donna  role   of   scant   exactions ;  Miss 
1  Sylvia    Jason,    diminutive,    pert  and 
Pretty,  the  Toby  Claude  or  the  present- 
day    musical    comedy    world ;  George 
Moore,  with  a  humor  labored  by  com- (' 
panson  with  that  of  his  more  eminent' 
associates,  and  "Master"  Alfred  New- 
man   whose  appearance  In  knee  pants* 
i  carries   no   convincing   illusiyeness  of  w 
boyish  precocity,  yet  who  really  is  an  V 
accomplished  pianist.    There  also  is  a  if ; 
feminine  chorus,  a  l:chorus  do  luxe,"  as  ■  ' 
Mr.    Hitchcock   slyly   confided   to   one  j 
of  the  critics  whom  he  detected  in  the  ' 
fi'on*  row-    In  this  ho  was  quite  right  U 
The   ladies   were   trimly   youthful,   re-  r 
markably   decorous,    uniformly   attrac- 1 
ttve.  ,  F; 

Great  Variety  of  Scenes 
The  scenes  were  setin  Spain,  in  China,  p 
in  a  theatre  lobby,  "wholly  unlike  any  I 
other  theatre  lobby  you  ever  have  seen,"  \f> 
according  to  Mr.  Hitchcock:  in  a  coun- 
try store,  in  a  photographer's  studio,  in  8 
a  schoojroom,  and  again  in  Spain,  the 
beach  at  San  Sebastian.  For  each  the  \i\ 
.-olbring  was  sane,    frequently  strik- 
ing,  in  effect.  The  costumes  were  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  and  designed  economical- 
ly  not  extravagantly.    The  action  was 
seldom  swift  or  tumultuous  save  when 
Mr   Errol  swayed  it.    For  the  greater 
part  it  moved  more  as  Mr.  Hitchcock 
moves  and  speaks,  temperately,  almost 
languidly     The  beginning  and  end  are 
he  least  diverting;  even  then  there  are 
-wo  full  hours  of  varied  entertainment 
a  „cl'al'acter  hitherto  untried  in  our 
>o-called  American  revues. 


DELE  ROWLAND 
HEADS  KEITH'S 
THEATRE  BILL 


Patriotic  Spectacje,  Play- 
let and  Beatrice  Her- 
i'ord's  Act  Features 


And  colder  still  the  winds  did  blow 

And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on 
And  deeper  grew  the -drift  of  anoW--> 

lUr  'ono*  Wt""e  chl,Ied'  1,rr  »f«ngth  was 
'6  Cod,"  she  cried.  In  accents  wild 
•If  I  muat  parish,  save  my  child!" 
Years  afterwards,  when  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Comedy  Company  (If  Price 
Webber's),  she  declared  that  she  had 
recited  the  piece  over  1000  times,  and  re- 
garded it  as  the  chief  stepping  stone  to 
her  success. 

I  also  recall  the  dialogue  scene  from 
Katzebuos  "Pliarro."  in  which  the 
principles  were  required  to  speak  In 
costume.  The  old-tlmo  student  will 
readily  recall  the  scene  in  "  hi-i.  •»-...  ' 


I 


which  Rolla 

interrogates  the  Sentinel: 

Holla— Inform  me.  friend,  is  net  Alon™ 
the    Spanish    prisoner,    cooflncd    In  ShX 
dungeon? 
:  Sentinel — He  is. 

Not   having  the  necessary  Castllian 
habiliments,    we    made    use    of  our 
by   blmflar  scenes   for"inany  I  Zouave  uniforms  which  we  had  worn  a* 
'    members  of  the  Republican  Guards  a 
campaign  organization  devoted  to  thei 
Interests  of  Blaine  and  Logan  f 
Melrose.  «*>  L.  i 


Irv 

he  second  act  d-pa,;*  from  the  old 
liririni  comedy  and  at  times  becomes 
unkly  farcical,  with  its  Mrs  Vokin 
■Mr  disguised,  the  drunken  scene- 
tha  end-  of  this  i  t  Is  the  one 
»f  nuldie  in  ihe  play— when  Ladv 
realizing  what  her  husband  has 
intinrs  him  for  It.  and  takes  him 
her  sheltering  wing.  And  how 
how  effective  Is  this  scene— when 


Wo 

using  the  word  "rendition"  with  the 
meaning,  "performing,"'  "acting."  "re- 
WTiat  American  first  violated 


comedian  of  distinctive  type,  is  Impres-  '. 
ario,  manager  and  principal  player  in  " 
"Hltchy-Koo."  Before  the  curtain  rises, 
he  slips  Into  an  orchestra  seat,  waits 
a  few  moments,  and  then,  with  that  [ 
nasal  twang  which,  with  a  lop-sided , 
bang  of  hair  and  a  profile  yet  to  find  a  I 
counterpart,  makes  him  instantly  recog-  \ 
"nizable.  inquires  if  the  orchestra  leader' 
is  ready  to  give  some  music.  Then  he  ' 
scrambles  to  tho  rail  enclosing  the  mu- 
sicians and.  stick  in  hand,  proceeds  to 
greet  and  chaff  any  persons  lie  recog-  ' 
nizes  In  the  audience  and,  incidentally  ■ 
to  count  tho  house.  Yesterday  after-  j. 
noon  he  had  only  the  various  newspaper  1 
reviewers  for  his  shafts  of  witticism. 

Preliminary  Fun 

He  confessed  that  while  ho  had  owed 
many  shows,  this  waq  the  first  he  had  ■ 
ever  owned,  and  he  admitted,  jocosely,  | 
lof  course,  that  lie  preferred  tho  former  jk 
latate.  He  said  that  many  playgoers  i 
Ihud  never  been  able  to  see  the  end  off 
la  show,  and  to  remedy  this,  he  purposed  J 
ko  give  the  finale  of  his  entertainment  f 
prsl.    He  advised  all  to  discard  their' 


Ing. 


regret  to  Ond  our  correspondent  tJProerams.  because  they  simply  would 

Sket  mixed  up  if  they  tried  to  follow 
Dthem— and  In  this  observation  he  was 
■well  within  the  truth.    Then  he  called 
iroper  meaning,  the  surrender  of  a Por  Leo"  Krrol.  his  first  aid  In  comedy,  ' 
■   --  }tf  learn  if  all  tho  principals  were  ready! 

and  up  went  the  curtain,  and  tho  fun 
"  egan. 

In  rapid  succession  appeared  the  prln-l 
pals— Mr.  Errol.  who  attained  fame 


Adele  Rowland  is.  the  chief  feature* 
of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  B 
this  week.  Last  evening  there  was  a  I 
crowded  house  and  the  audience  was! 

unmistakably  pleased.  ( 
Miss  Lowland  appears  this  time  in  | 
an  entirely  new  program.  ll%r  songs 
afe  a  splendid  outlet  for  the  art  of  the  J 
comedienne  and  the  singer  is  especially  >'} 
given  to  those  with  the  war  as  the  9 
motif.  Miss  Lowland  is  first  of  all  jL 
the  actress  of  physical  charm  and  en-  ■ 
gaging  personality;  thus  she  is  quickly  I 
on  good  terms  with  her  audience.  But  ■ 
this  Is  not  all, 'for  the  actress  makes  9 
much  of  little,  and  what  would  lall  flatfl 
In  less  competent  hands  has  its  reward  9 
in  her  interpretation.  Tho  singer  was  M 
accorded  an  unusual  reception  at  the  r' 
conclusion  of  her  act  and  had  to  re- ■ 
appear  again  and  again  after  prepara-jp 
tions  had  been  made  for  the  next  set.  M 
Harry  Oe  Costa  assisted  at  the  piano.  KJ 
One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  bill  la  JQ 
the  patriotic  spectacle.  "Liberty  Aflame."  j" 
by  1 '.eland  Burke  Hennessy  and  pre*£| 
sented  under  the  direction  of  a.  Paul  M 
Keith  and  E.  F.  Albee.  The  act  la  aft 
rousing  appeal  to  the  patriotic  Inj-  r; 
pulses.  The  piece  is  an  unusual  picture.  K 
Liberty  is  seen  In  the  foreground  tow-!,' 
ering  over  all  elBe  and' the  skyline  offev 
New  York  is  convincingly  pictured  in.If 
silhouette  in  the  background.  Liberty  |, 
makes  an  impassioned  plea  as  then'; 
mouthpiece  of  America  in  the  cause  of  P 
democracy  and  humanity.  Gladys  Han- i". 
son  as  Liberty  was  both  interesting  inT' 
manner  and  speech.  Her  diction  was  jji, 
always  a  pleasure  and  her  enunciation  i  f  ' 
was  as  chiselled. 

Homer  B.  Mason  and  Marguerite  |v 
Keeler  are  back  again  with  their  oldfl 
act,  "Married,"  none  the  les3  interest-  -/v! 
ing  for  wear;  Beatrice  Herford,  too,  is  m 
back  again,  but  with  an  entirely  new »; 
mdnologue,  and  her  act  has  an  in- H 
tensely  human  touch  even  with  all  Its  fa 
caricature. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Elcanore  w 
Cochran,  in  a  program  of  songs  as-*te 
sisted  at  the  piano  by  Eric  Zardo;  TheM 
Three  Chums,  in  a  singing  and  instru-1 
mental  act;  Hose  and  Moon,  in  a  slng-i,^' 
ing  and  unique  dancing  act;  and  Bllllen*) 
Potter  and  Kffie  Hartwell,  in  an  acro-fi* 
uatic  and  dancing  act. 


possess 


58,  . 
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RECITAL  GIVEN 
BY  MISS  ALLEN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mi*a  Alice  Allan,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  j 
Bjraaterduy  afternoon  In  Stoinert  Hall.  . 
H  Her  program  vas  as  follows:  Hrahms. 

,  Ballade,  op.  118.  No.  3:  Intermezzi,  op. 
Ru*.  Nos.  1,  3:  Rhapsodic,  op.  79,  No.  1; 
■I  Chopin.  Ktudo  In  C  minor,  Nocturne  In 
HB  major.  Ballade  In  V  minor;  Itach- 
II  inanlnoff .  Prelude  In  G  minor;  Arensky, 
I  Prelude  In  A  minor:  Ku'.insteln.  Barca- 
I  rolle  In  G  minor.   Ktudo  in  C  major; 

I  DebOMy,  Toccata:  Cyril  Scott.  "Pierrot" 
i\ piece*,  op.  6.1;  Liszt.  Rtude  in  F  minor. 

Mlsfi  Allen  gave  a  pleasant  recital  that 

II  gave  promi.se  of  great c  sn  !'os<  when 
II  ahe  has  sained  more  fi  t  -dom  and  more 

I  spontaneity  In  Interpretation.    She  has 

II  at  present  musical  Intelligence,  a  good 
||  sens*  of  rhythm,  a  sound  and  clear 
I,  technic.  Her  phrasit.s  :s  carefully 
I  planned,  too  carefully  at  times,  too  de- 

!  i     Rer  proeram  was  tin  agreeable  one; 

■  unconventional  by  reason  of  the  ab- 

■  fanes  of  any   tinkering   with  Bach's 

■  organ  work.-,   of  any  traditionally  ne- 

■  Oessary  sonata,  or  of  any  ancient  war- 
I  horse  saddled  and  bridled  for  the  vir- 

■  tooro.  Miss  Allen  might  have  chosen 
M  nrop'  ir.tcii.th  ig  Intermezzi  of  Brahms 
y  than  those  she  played. 

,  .   Iter  performances  of  the  pieces  of 

■  Chopin  was  too  objective.  It  was  bril- 
K  liant  when  brilliancy  was  required;  it 

■  was  technically  adequate;  but  the  hi- 
ll terpretation  of  the  Nocturne  might  have 
Ijfeeen  more  poetic,  while  her  rending,  of 
lithe  Ballade  was  episodic,  without  ttie 

■  strsMl ry  continuity. 

t      At  present  Miss    Allen   has  a  eorn- 

■  mendatble  command  of  dynamic  grad- 

■  atlons.  but  her  touch,  although  it  was 

■  not  metallic  yesterday  nor  harsh  in 
Ewrtaj  passages,   was  sometimes    eoloi  - 

■  less  and  in  cantabile  passages  emotion- 
Hal  quality,  not  to  say  sensuousness,  was 


ind 


now  iv 


in.. 
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UAUH1BTTK  W.  ATKINSON.  1 
Boston. 

One  reason  for  uidnr  the  word  "eye- 
<\*M"   fr.-.,n.-i.ll>      O'  I    r.:uU-s»lv   Is  b«- 

TuL  llio   i  I   »-"»  bn«"  "oW  ""WW 

"a       orthodox   in   .he   KnKl..l.  Ian- 

„  „,    „,  -,,,,■„  and  literature  lor  ov«r 

w  years     This  reminds  us  Of  a  little 

Iter*  Many  years  ago  we  were  at  a 
farm  house  In  Vermont.  An  aged  rela- 

Ve of  the  farmer  wus  u  visitor  One 
da*   at   breakfast    ho   was  questioned 

ftut  his  health.  -Weir;  -aid  UaS« 
t'vrus  'Tm  a  little  hard  o  hear  in  .  but 
my  Swlght'l  BS  good  as  ever  t  was. 
and.  with  that,  he  speared  with  nil  two- 
fori,  a  doughnut  und  began  to  peal 
it,  mistaking  it  for  a  potato. 

The  Iceberg's  Daughter 

A*  the  World  Wags: 

I  agree  most  heartily  with  Harry  Hot. 
spur's  advice  to  Miss  Jane  Winterbottom 
In  regard  to  using  the  Boston-Chestnut 
Hill  cars  for  refrigerating  purposes,  but 
cannot  indorse  his  reference  to  her  pos- 
sible construction  along  the  lines  of  the 
famous  lady  in  the  old  song,  part  of 
which  he  quotes.  -  )d 

ti^  reference  lis  not  to  any  isoy,  «ua 
„,  v  u       «Ut  to  the  polar  bear,  and  if 

mV  Spur  had  ^^dt^t8uq"  *S 
tion  he  would  have  realized  that  it  could 
not  oe  properly  applied  to  any  l*8» 
much i  less  such  an  estimable  one  as  Miss 
Winterbottom.  ..  „• 

The.  quotation  comes  from  the  van 
Amburgl,  song  and  the  whole  verse,  IS 
as  follows: 

Thw  lH  toe  Arctic  r«lar  bear. 

iSfc&'&ttm*  *  h"  knee.. 
'^J^yS^SSk  at  her  si,  you 
please.  . 
But  she  don't  enre  a  3»rn. 

CHORUS — 
The  elephant  now  goes  round, 

The  band  begins  to  T>la>  :  „innV(.v.B 
Those  little  boys  round  the  monkey  s  cage 
Had  better  get  away.  XENES. 
Chestnut  Hill. 


Here  and  There 

Orer  there  our  Stinimy, 
Cbuckins  bombs  from  treuebes. 
Takes  Lis  fun  out  of  the  Huu, 
Or  burs i<  a  bunch  of  scenery. 
Oior  bore  our  Heinle, 
Tbrowinu  nionkey-n renei'cs, 
Puts  the  eouuiry  on  the  lxiiu 
And  st.'PS  all  our  machinery  ^ 

Blllsboro  county,  X.  H. 

"The  Only  William" 

The  New  York  Sun  published  this  "ap- 
preciation"-"two  jiggers  of  memory,  ajjfi 
dash  of  tears  and  a  shake  o£  the  head"-™ 
written  by  "E.  K." 

j    "Has  not  'J.  H.  M."  a  corner  in  his 
heart  where  reposes  something  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  Only  William,  thei 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  of  the  bacchic  trestle- 
hoard    artist,  poet,  scientist,  sculptor, 
alchemist  to  onlv  an  artistic  thirst,  the 
,culptor  of  the  angel's  wing.'  composer; 
of  'a  symphony  of  moist  Joy.'  poet  of  'a 
I  moment's    pleasure'    and    'a    maiden  s 
kiss-'   who  recharged  the  batteries  of 
genius  with  'a  brain  duster".'  When  did 
I  eloquence  ever  reach  a  plane  where  it 
I  could  equal  in  expression  and  impres- 
I  siveness  the  mere  silence  of  his  con- 
templating Contempt  for  the  stranger 
I  to     decency     who,     gulping  straight 
r  whiskey,  gave*  degradation  its  supreme 
definition?" 

And  this  -  appreciation'  was  written  at 
Rockland,  in  Maine,  for  many  years  a 
prohibition  state,  as  wc  are  Informed. 

"Grouch" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Chandler  will  hnd  grouch,  v.  and 
n.,  grouchy,  grouchcr,  in  t^e  Standard 
Dictionary  (Coll.  K.  S.).  No  suggestion 
la  made  as  to  derivation. 

The  Century  Dictionary  Supplement 
(190»)  given  grouch  o-s  "a  variant  of 
grutch.  grudge  v."  It  also  gives 
grouchy.     The  words  are   marked  as 

1°  think  U'-e  word  ha?  come  to  stay, 
for  H  fi'.ls  a  need— there  is  no  perfect 
synonym  But  when  ;tnd  where  was 
the  word  burn?  That  is  the  interesting 
Question  WAI.TF.lt  WOODMAN. 


"Camouflage"  Again 

A  correspondent  writes  that  at  least 
IS  years  ago.  reading  an  English  trans- 
lation of  a  French  tale,  he  came  on  the, 
word  "camuoflage"  with  an  allusion  tjl 
animals.  Some  days  ago  the  .London, 
noiiv  Chronicle  published  this  para- - 
graph:  ^SS*3S  Chalmers  Mitchell  re- 
minds us  that  camouflage,  the  newest f 
art  of  war,  takes  birds  and  beasts  in; 
their  native  surroundings.  «  its  model, 
We  have  abundant  examples  of  t  in  out 
own  land-the  Ptarmigan  and  the  bluf 
ha  e  which  whiten  amid-  the  wUH 
-nows-  the  stoat  which  remains  brown | 
ESfSur  mifd  Bnglfcfi  climate  but  be- 
*JeS  the  snowy  ermine  of  the  whit 
north  But  there  are  exceptions.  Whc 
,.»„  explain  the  puzzle  of  the  Sibenar 
sable's  brownness  in  a  land  of  white 
and  the  unchanging  color  of  the  wol. 
amid  Arctia  surroundings?' 

MISS  CHURCH  IN  ! 
PIANO  RECITAL 

!    Miss  Marjorie  Church  gave  a  piano  re- 
ntal last  evening  at  Steinert  Hall.  She 
'  is  voung  and  gifted.  Her  tone  has  depth 
and  sonority,    it  can  be  warm  and  em- 
phatic, or  cool  and  clear.   Her  technic  is 
well  developed,  and  as  an  interpreter  she 
thinks  for  herself.    Throughout  »n  at- 
traotlve  program   that  included  Schu- 
mann's Sonata  in  G  minor,  Debussy  s 
Hommage   a  Kameau,   Liszt's  concert 
tude  In  V  minor  and  pieces  by  Haydn, 
'  nameau,  Loeilly,  Ebell  and  other  com- 
nosers  she  held  the  interest  and  excited 
the  approval  of  a  good-sized  audit  nee. 


Elon" as' a  *ls*  •  tmg,  H  not  * 
''ful  practice,  and  women,  especially,  »n- 
Bniced  theinKolves  slyly  and  endeavored 
to  hide  the  ha  dt  from  the  eyes  of  non- 
tuns      For  this  reason  *Il8S    Le«  wan 
nl!»''  1-  avail  heie,  If  o.    my  aid  In  l>ru- 
curlng  her  supply,  which  was  of  the 
'  plain    veJlow  Variety.    For  the  scented. 
Sarlt   kind  she  had  nothing  but  Con- 
tempi    Her  vener:ible>  years  and  other- 
Wl  «e  exemplary  h  e  condoned  her  weak-  . 
ness   In  my   eyes,   and  6ur  friendship 
seemed  built  upon  a  strong  and  nbldlns  I 
basis. 

So  now  I  called  to  her  joyously,  sure 
of  her  .unfailing  sympathy.  "Oh,  Miss 
Lee!  Richmond's  taken!    Do  you  hear 
thton  ringing  the  bells?"   And  then  the  | 
sky  faji.    Mv  loved  Miss  Lee  met  me  ] 
with  a  scowl  and  replied  angrily:  "Yes.  ] 
I  hear  'em'    And  I  hope  they'll  bust 
their  breeches!"    I  was  struck  dumb 
I  with  amazement  and  horror.    1  felt  a 
|  treason  in  her  words  which  I  could  not 
understand,  and  I  shrank  away  from 
her  as  from  one  who  had  suddenly  com- 
mitted a  strange  and  deadly  sin.    r  hur- 
ried into  the  house  with  the  dieadfu 
tale     My  father  laushert  heartily  and 
said':  ."Poor  Mary!  She's  a  copperhead, 
didn't  you  know  it,  child?  All  the  Lees 
are  copperheads."   The  word,  as  appl  ed 
to  her.  meant  nothing  to  me.  and  my 
mind  went  scurrying  madly  after  Ughl. 
in  a  twinkling  I  recalled  a  recent  lesson 
n  geography  which  had  taught  me  that 
the  American  Indian  is  of  a  -copper- 

cofored  race.  I  ^^ll.  lll  \Z 
the  conclusion  that  Miss  Le«  and  her 
family  were  Indians.  Yes.  her  skin  was 
da,  1  her  eves  were  black,  and  her  hair 
stiaiglU  «nd  black.   The  case  was  1 plain 

U"'  ,t0ndehab'v  ab"rth    as  weTe  all  her 

his  approval  of  the  neii io  ,  , 

aoiuuio  v  aharp  command,  Jtai 

face  with  the  snaJP         d  ad  man!" 

.scenes  were  taking  piacc 
the  intensity  of    eel «»|. 
,a„d  d;ssensK,ii ,  o ^  todaj .  .  J^J^  of  0UI| 

^remember  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
A^any.  N.  Y..  In  the  late 
|  Tu&Xfi" sass'matioT  Ever,  at  that 
i-t^  dav  he  was  bitter  about  Lincoln  s 
Immigration,  so  great  was  own 
|  reverence  for  the  constitution.    He  said 
K«  n<.-    "A  mob  passed  in  front  ot  my 
house' and  saw  I  had  not  put  any  sign 
mourning  in  the  window  or  on  the 
of  mourm n     n  disturbance 

?i  - r'T  Sv  found  the  smallest  thip^ 
\TX  meati^bit  of  crape  I  coM  and 
:  tied  it  on  the  door  bell.  He  chuckied 
I  with  the  recollection.— Ed. 
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Magic  Flute":  David,  "Charmant 
OtKau,"  from  "La  Perls  du  Braill1  . 
Aubor,  overture  Masanlllo":  QWd 
mark.  Rustl  ■  Wedding  Symphony, 

Miss  Power,  a  young  Australian  and 
a  pupil  of  Mnie.  Melba.  sang  here  for 
(he  drat  time.  Her  voice  ia  young, 
fresh,  agreablo  in  quality,  while  tech- 
nically she  does  credit  to  her  dlstln- 
glushed  teacher.  She  sang  Pamlna's  aria 
from  "Tho  Magic  Flute"  with  facile  ex- 
ecution, but  her  vocat  achievements 
wero  more  effectively  revealed  In  the 
I  air  from  "La  Perle  du  Brazil." 

Mr.  Elman  was  at  his  best.   He  played 
'  Mendelssohn's  concerto  brilliantly  and 
'  with  un  Imposing  display  of  virtuosity. 
In    tho    andante    there    was  glowing 
warmth,     tenderness     and  sensuous 
beauty  of  tone.    The  violinist  and  Miss 
.  Power  were  recalled  and  both  added  to 
the   program.     Goldmarlt's   naive  and] 
melodious  muslo  exceellently  played  byj 
tho  orchestra  lent  vuriety  und  oontrast 


/4F  /r  - 


I  our  lodgings  last  night  and  stayed  till 
a  late  .hour.  Our  yawnlpg  did  not  touch 
his  heart.   He  might  have .said  as  D. 
i  Johnson  said  to  Boswelli  when  the  latlei 
was  afraid  tfeat  he  was  peeping  he  doc- 
tor up  too  late:  "No,  sir,  I  don  \  caie 
|  though  I  sit  »I1  night  with  you  I 
1    Mr.  Johnson  was  distressed  by  tho 
thought   that  the  'Pohphyry   Club  no 
longer  serves  strong  waters. ■  wine  or 
malt  linuors  on  Mondays,  and  t.ieie Js 
talk  of  closing  the  clubhouse  until  there 
is  plehty  of, coal.   He  believes  that  tem- 
I  perance  drinks  do  the  stomach  much 
I  harm'  he  is  particularly  bitter  against 
I  a  beverage  manufactured  by  brewers 
1  who  have  made  a  fortune  out  of  ^onest 
S  beer     "I  (aid  to  the  steward  of  the 
\  Porphyry  only  a  few  days  ago,  if  we 
|  are  obliged  to  drink  only  teinperance 
I  drinks,  let  us  go  back  to  switchel.  When 
B  I  was  a  boy  in  the  country  there  was  a 
|  big  pail  of  it  under  a  tree  having 
■  time     As  1   remember,   switchel  was 
1  compounded  of  water,  molasses,  ginger; 
§  on  some  farms  a  touch  of  vinegar  was 
Bedded    There  was  sometimes  a  lump  or 
Viae,  but  Ice  was  not  stored  at  every 
farmhouse.    Butter  was  kept  cool  down 
the  well.    Now  if  there  must  he  soft 
drinks  in  the  Porphyry,  why  should  not 
ft  pail   of.  switchel  stand  on   the  big 
;  table  In  the  living  room  with  a  dipper 
for  general  use?  Switchel  should  always 
m be-  served  bra  dipper,  as  ale  in  pewter. 
Bv  the  way,  do  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents know  the  derivation  or  the  word 
■••switchel*?  It  is  not  an  English  dialect 
1 3  word." 


For  Fireside  Pessimists 

Blackwood's  Magazine  Publishes  verses | 


I  went  to  sec  my  ".logeiie  . 

"This  grim  "^'.'"'^r  ,  PBn>t  Unit; 
••It's  lust  m.v  bit.  lor  1  , 
I'm  S1.VU.S  fcst,"  JSS«  «1>C-  ANON . 

Hillsl.oro.  i  u     N  H. 


Eyesight 
As  the  World  Wags: 

For  ya:s  oi:r  eyes  and  ears  have  beent 
■Mailed  hy  the  use  of  this  word,  both! 
written  ar;<:  spoken.    From  the  i^en  andj. 
Boa  of  undergraduates,  and  many  6th-| 
ers,  thi.-  '-'.or  I  has  been  thrust  t  pon  us. I 
if  it  1,.         •  '  '  to  say  "His  eyesight  IsB 
|aiiii!='.''  v.l  •  is  it.  not  equally  correctP 
i0  l3V'  '  H  .;  'j--:r  hearing  Is  mucn  im-b 
■tired"?    <  m--  making  the  lait-r  stale- 1 
Cent  in  tti-i  l  i.raseology  would  t.e  liable! 
^fc  rldicuh-     I'. -iv,    chat  other  idnd  ofl 


Snuff  and  Copperheads 

Jthe  Term  "copperhead"  recall  my  own 

experiences  in  civil  war  times. 

The  first  time  the  word  came  _lo  ne 
-^.ith  its  full  significance  was  on  the  tay 
Sinews  reached  our  New  Hampstnre 
•own  of  the  fall  of  Richmond.  As  I  an 
trim  school  at  noon  all  the  town  beds 

wmmmk 

E~  ^UtSnnay 

SramoU  %^%FX%SSi 
the  habit  wncn  i.    •  •  frowned 


o^KUxon''  that  ^  a  timely  mes- 
STmov  be  stripped  of  all  you  have-it 
S»t?oaJll  ha'vl  yourm'i  and  eyesight  left. 

'    l  «  r  ^'W-e^  easy  In 
°    the  Greatest  War  of  all. 

Vousden's  Lines 

Vs  the  World  Wags: 

'  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  quotation,  written, 
lam  toW.  by  on,-  "Yousden,"  that  begins 

Th»'SLch  man  learn  to  know  himself, 
'  LT0  gain  thet   knowledge,  let  him,  labor. 
%  <k<,«o  f  i nits  Hrst  In  H.nself 
C04^ch  heS%onUciemn8  so  in  his  neighbor. 

I  have  heard  more  of  the  "verse."  but 
cannot  recall  it.  and  felt  that  you  surely 

CWhohwasmYousden.  und  what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  above  being  written? 
East  Boston.         WM.  H.  O' BR1LN 


Our  Household  Doctor 

!as  the  World  Wags:  ,'  * 

S    I  wish  to  write  a  word  of  caution  to 
'  the  Elevated  railroad.    Please  he  ex- 
fVeimeW  careful    regarding  overheateo 
S  seats    :A  Miss  Jane  Winterbottom.  a| 
suburb^  patron  of  the  road,  complains  b 
1  of  hot  seats.    When  she  reached  Bo  j  I-  ^ 
1  st  on  street  she  had  to  stand  up  for  the  n 
ii  balance  of  her  journey.   W  it  a  pecuh-  I 
\  arity  of  the  street?   Or  do  the  motor-  I 
|  men  shake  up  the  fire  and  open  up  the 
|  drafts  on  certain  streets?  f?*^ 
I  up  as  she  did  not  care  to  share  the  fato 
to?  one  San  Lorenzo.    Who  v  was  San 
^Lorenzo?   And  what  about  his  •Escorlal 
I  She  erection-of  It'?-  One  vtould  think 
,MlV  Winterbottom  might  keep  cool  in 
1  the  ordinary  car  seat.    It  is  kind  of  her 
4      admit  that  cars  for  South  Fram«n«- 
'  ham  may  he  moderately  heated.  The 
I  next  time  you  find  you  are  on  a  ho.  box, 
ft  my  dear  Miss'  W„  just  speak  to  the  mo- 
U  .ornnn-  he  runs  the  show  and  will  nd 
SdS  turn  ott  the  heat  just  under  yotiJ 
Or  look  about  you  until  you  see .  mm  | 
thinlv  dressed  woman  or  man.    ir  jou 
!  ire  not  able  to  judge  by  the  dress,  look 
about  until  you  see  one    wttb-a  blue 
nos"    Blue  noses  and  blue  blood  don  t 
"°  together;  not  that,  you  would  notice. 
Often°a  red  nose  and  ofce  Mood  "ill  be 
found  under  the  same  hat.    When  you 
see  such  a  one  kindly  offer  your  seat. 
It  vol  do  not  care  to  do  so  kind  an  act 
remove  your  fur  coat  and  put  it  under 
vou    but,   please,  don't  compla In  arid 
c^use  trouble  and  perhaps  deprive  the 
common  people  of  a  warm  and  comfort- 

.^'tav/Wered  so.  I  know.  Coming 
from  an  out-of-town  visit  to  a  patient  a 
from  an  ou   because  a 


FT  MAN  AND  MISS 
POWER  ATSYMPHONY 

Violinist    and    Soprano    Give  De- 
lightful Concert 

Mischa  Elman.  violinist;  Stella  Power, 

delssohn  Concerto  for  Violin;  Wagner- 
wilhelmll    Siegfried  Paraphrase.  Pag- 


from  an  out-of-town  visit  to  a  patient  a  r  . 

i*  healthy  unvenn  ated  cais-  t  nev«-i  "»  t 
■  ont  of  su"h  comi.lainantslhat  wa« .  over 
4 healthy.  When  on^^n^ 
■3US  fwim\ni^.NV^hwhe°nr/ot  in  ac- 
t\o»  f  will  keep  out  of  the  draught  I 
"  '   ,  sl0CD  with  open  windows,  and  I 
i want  a"  warm  ioomPwith  light  covering 
while  I  sleep.  1  have  the  record  still  for 
co  d  water  swimming.  For  years  1  tow  , 
I      long  walks  winter  mornings  dressed  as 
follows:    No  stockings,  low  shoes,  out 
at  sides  and  holes  in  soles;  pants  belted 
**  at  wa!st;  no  shirt  or  undershirt  or  coat. 
m\7*  cotton  sweater  of  cheapest  k  nd. 
and  the  walks  were  from  .five  to  eight 
miles,  and  before  breakfast  *o^icic 
ences.  Capt.  John  Buckley,  la* .of  eta 
?lon  -.:  Skipper  Jo  Good  of  the  Dover 
1  reel  baths!    And  I  am  on  d«ck  6 
i-ady  to  hand,  reef  or  steer  a^ears. 


le  Wlnterbottom, 
>.  There  were  too 
htllated.  foul  and 
store  the  present 
rav  San  Lorenzo 


:.  S.  Navy 

manner  ii>  which  the 
lacklmg  the  transport 
ounded  admiration,  not 
.itish  navy,  but  from 
n  -Fall  Mall  Gazette, 


Jan 


Old  Man  Gray 

We  have  received  several  letters  pro- 
bating against  the  attempts  to  improvr 
pliv'*  "Elegy of  Boston  thinks 
Sr.  Spencer's  attempt  |s  presumptuous 
and  impertinent.  Miss  Gertrude  Church 
m  Whitney  of  M'thuf  n  says  that  the 
"inconsistent  part  of  our  Maine  friends 
criticism  was  that  ho  objected  to  a 
nnwer's  being  born  in  human  fashion, 
STlie  did  not  object  to  lt3  blushing  in 
human^ashlon.''  vM 

-the  light  touch  of  'bom'  buoys  up  the 
other  nine  syllables."  "They  can  t  see 
Thomas,  because  they  are  literati.  No 
moreVn  they  .perceive  with  what  subtle 
Sill  the  nasal  V  In  'born'  balances  off 
|e  W  is  'many'  and  'serene'  and  un- 
seen' and  'ocean'  and  'sweetness.'  twist- 
mV  a  little  thread  of  humming  melody 
th-ough  the  stan/.a;  nor  do  they  hear 
£e  »mf  sustained  must:  in  the  liquid 
Because.  Thomas,  because  they  «• 
UteYati;  perhaps  they  are  even  illuml- 
naU!  Yet  for  all  that  rise  up,  ™o™» 
Grav  Use  up  and  bow  your  Prettiest. 
wSS'tiU  they  >.hve  turned  a  hundred 
met.  to  re-reading  your  'Elegy'  who 
had  forgotten  Its  existence.' 

•  Some  Poet"  of  Jamaica  Plain  drops 
Into  verse:  . 

If  these  literary  people  of  toaasr 
Who  arc  trying  to  improve  Mr.  Orsy 
Will  let  well  enough  alone 
An/t  rto  something  of  their  own 
ThVit  la  half  on  good.  It  might  pay. 
But  what  If  the  Floridian  critic  and 
Mr.  Hazelton  Spencer  were  not  wholly 
serious  in  their  criticism?  What  If  they 
had  written,  hoping  to  "take  a  rise  out 
of  somebody? 


There  are  several  now  singers  of  Im- 
portance coming  here  in  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  There  are  others  al- 
ready known  and  appreciated.  Mme. 
■felba  will  be  heard  in  "Faust"  and 
MBoheme,"  and  thus  pleasant  memories 
brill  be  revived.  It  was  in  1S94  and  on 
Starch  1.  that  she  sang  for  the  first  time 
fn  Boston  and  as  Juliet  delighted  a  great 
audience.  Nine  nights  afterwards  she 
Appeared  as  Marguerite.  The  last  time 
she  took  the  part— the  eighth  time  In  all 
—was  April  10,  1301.  Mme.  Melba  was 
the  first  Miml  in  Boston.  The  C.  A.  Ellis 
Grand  '  Opera  Company  produced  the 
opera  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  Jan.  25, 
1899,  tho  other  chief  singers  wero  Mme. 
de  Lussan,  Pandolflnl,  Bensaude,  De 
Vrles,  Boudouresque. 

These  was  once  a  Boston  opera  com- 
pany in  its  own  opera  house  in  this  city. 
Mr.  Russell  announced  early  in  March. 
1914,  that  Mme.  Melba  would  appear  as 
Mirnl  on  the  7th  of  that  month.  The  per- 
formance was  in  tho  afternoon.  The  the. 
litre  was  crowded.  But  Mme.  Melba  was 
icaree  and  Miss  Sharlow,  now  with  the 
Chicago  company,  took  her  place.  On 
Holiday  evening,  March  16,  1914,  Mme. 
■felba  was  seen  and  heard  as  Juflet  in 
lie  second  and  third  acts  of  .Gounod's 
ipera  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  acts 
if  "Boheme."  Muratore  was  the  Romeo; 
Man  i  \\  the  Friar;  Danges,  the  Mer- 
tutlo.  In  Puccini's  opera  the  other  chief 
lingers  were  Mme.  Beriza,  iTanlongo, 
Danges.  Pulcinl,  Mardones.  Muratore  is 
row  the  leading  tenor  of  the  Chicago 
tompany.  Henri  Danges  has  been  light  - 
Og  in  the  artillery  service  since  the 
nitbreak  of  the  war  while  his  wife  has 
*en  working  in  the  military  hospital  at 
410ns.  We  have  received  a  letter  from 
fanni  Marcoux  dated  Dec.  30,  In  which 
•  says  that  he.  in  the  artillery,  is  in 
ood  health;  there  have  been  "moments 
ien  inauvais."  Ho  mentions  the  en- 
bnaiasin  aroused  by  the  arrival  of 
imcriean  troops.  The  morale  of  the 
'rench  army  is  excellent— and  so  It  will 
8  to  the  end. 

Mme.  Amelita  Galll-Curcl  has  not  sung 
•to  In  opera.  She  had  not  sung  In  New 
ork  even  In  concert  before  last  Mon- 
»y.  .Perhaps  the  most  significant  trlb- 
te  paid  her  ih  that  city  was  the  edi- 
Wtal  eulogy  of  tho  Tribune.  Critics 
STB  their  allotted  space.  Special  writers  I 
ress  agents  and  others  may  shout  the 
false  of  a  singer.  It  Is  seldom  that  a 
lima  donna  is  the  subject  of  an  edl- 
Mal  article,  unless  sho  has  committed 
Bbe  folly  in  speech  or  action  that  may 
K  treated  humorously.  Here  is  the 
■bine's  eulogy  in  full.  We  think  the 
titer  overestimates  the  skill  of  Mme. 
falbrkh  as  a  coloratura  soprano.  As 
Bjrrlc  singer  In  Mozart's  operas  and  in 
rtaln  operas  of  the  Italian  school  she 
as  in  her  prime  Incomparable. 
"Without  its  hero  and  its  heroine,  Its 
rllliant  tenor  and  Its  supreme  soprano, 
le  world  of  opera  would  soon  be  as 


SeteTsdthelr  senius  will  helpless. 
The  Uric  stage  lives  of  elamor  for 
glamor,  by  glamor.  It  is  the  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  the  tenor  and  the  so- 
prano, rather  .thaa  the  genius  that  up- 
lifts the  solitary  composer,  which  fills 
'the  opera  houses  of  the  wor Id.  And 
when  a  new  singer  swims  into  our  J  " 
opera  receives  a  new  l^rtse  of  lif  ~  Bucn 
a  singer  appeared  at  tho  L^Iito 
Theatre  on  Monday  nigM  when  AmeUta 
Galll-Curcl  made  her  New  York  dejut 

in  M-jerbeer-s  'DinoraVen  Enrico  Ca- 
that  nif  ht  15  years  ago.  "hen  Enrico  Ca 
ruso  made  his  first  appearance  as  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  has  the  op*ia  *°ria 
breathed  such  a  sigh  of  infinite  content 
ment.  We  had  thought  that  the  great 
coloratura  soprano  had  passed .  trow 1  the 
stage  with  the  passing  of  Marcella  Sem- 
Drlch.  though  Lulsa  Tetrazz.n  had 
Drought  back  a  momentary  onluance. 
Now  we  know  that  we  ™™  J™*-*?,* 
the  great  tradition  continued  by  Pattl 
Melba  and  Sembrich  lives  in  this  young 
Italian  who  two  short  years  ago  was 
unheralded  and  practically 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  beauty 
of  Mme   Genevieve  Vlx.    The  Chicago 
press  agent  has  made  several  misstate- 
ments about  her,  saying  that  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  she   was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  singing;   that  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Opera  In  1903 
and  "established  a  large  following  there. 
I  Here  is  the  dry  record  of  Xme.  ^VCB 
career  in  Paris:  In  1902,  as  a  pupil  of 
Lherte,  shff  won  a  first  accesslt  for 
opera.    In  1903  she  won  a  second  ac- 
eesit  for  singing  as  a  pupil  of  Du°"lle, 
a  second  prize  for  opera  as  a  pupil  of 
Lherie,  a  second  accesslt   for  opera- 
comique,  as  a  pupil  of  Isnardon.  In 
1904  she  won  fhe  first  prize  for  opera, 
and  the  second  prize  for  opera-comique. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Paris  Opera  on  Jan.  7.  1906,  as  Daria 
In  Georges  Marty's  opera  of  the  same 
name.    It  was  the  first  performance  of 
this  opera  with  a  savage  Russian  sub- 
ject. The  composer  received  the  Hoube- 
rvlgne  prize  of  6000  francs  for  it,  but 
there  wero  only  seven  performances  of 
it  that  vear.    In  April  of  that  year, 
Muratore,  who  had  been  an  actor,  then 
I  a  singer  at  the  Opera  Comique,  made 
his  debut  at  the  Opera  as  Kenaud  in 
"Armide."   replacing  Affre.   who  sud- 
denly fell  sick.   And  In  "Armtde  (April 
12    190fi)   Mme.  Vix  took  the  part  of 
I  Mellsse.    Soon  after  her  first  perform- 
ance in  "Daria."  she  was  taken  ill  and 
she  was  replaced  by  Miss  Demougeot. 
In  1906  she  took  the  part  of  Marguerite 
(Jan.  20.)  (On  Feb.  2  of  that  year  Mura- 
,  tore  took  the  part  of  Fauafc)   Her  voice 
was  not  strong  enough  for  the  huge 
auditorium  of  tho  Opera,  so  in  the  fall 
of  1906   we   find   her  at   the   Opera  - 
Comique;    Louise.    Sept.     27:  Manon. 
Nov.  30;  Charlotte  in  "Werther"  Dec. 
24    In  1907  on  April  17  she  created  the 
part  of  Circe  in  the  Hillemacher  Broth- 
ers' opera  of  the  same  name  (Maggie 
Teyte,  who  had  sung  at  Monte  Carlo, 
there  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Opera  Comique  aa  vnycere.)    In  1906, 
Sept.  18.  Mme.  Vlx  took  tho  part  of 
Carmen  for  the  first  time.    In  1911.  on 
May  19,  she  created  the  part  of  Con- 
cepclon  in  Ravel's  "Heure  Espagnole"; 
on  Nov    13  she  took  tho  part  of  An- 
tonla  in  "Contes  d'Hoftmann."    In  1912. 
April  30,  she  took  the  part  of  Donna 
Elvira  In  "Don  Giovanni."    While  she 
was  at  the  Opera  Comique  she  mar- 
ried.   If  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  at  the  time  was  trust- 
worthy; the  man  was  a  "superb  hidalgo" 
who  declared  that  he  would  kill  himself 
If  she  rejected  him.  The  mayor,  of  Bou- 
logne-sur-Seine    marrying    them  read 
from  the  French,  code  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  husband  to  provide  for  the 
wife.    "Unfortunately,  when  Mile.  Vlx 
tried  to  remind  her  spouse  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  code  he  turned  a  deaf  ear 
and  informed  her  that  it  was  preferable 
that  she  should  not  count  upon  him 
for  any  contribution  towards  tins  house- 
hold expenses.   It  is  not  known  exactly 
what  view  Mile.  Vlx  took  of  this  decla- 
ration, as  she  was  not  given  any  time  to 
take  a  decision.   A  few  days  ago,  while 
she  was  rehearsing  at  the  Opera  Co- 
'  mlque,  her  husband,  for    a  moment 
abandoned  his  usual  indolence,  and  in 
a  record  space  of  time  loaded  the  fur- 
niture, his  wife's  Jewelry,   furs,  etc.. 
«n  a  number  of  vans  and  escorting  this 
Mnvuy  with  the  three  automobiles  be- 
longing   to    her    disappeared."  Mme. 
Vix  has  sung  In  Madrid  and  other  Span- 
V»  cities,  Buenos  Ayres  and  «n  opera 
'  Vouses  of  Brazil.    Her  first  appearance 
"    In  Chicago  was  on  Dec.  1  of  last  year 
'|  as  Manon. 

The  Death  of  Jessie  Davis, 
Pianist,  Formerly  of  Boston 

Miss  Jessie  Davis  died  on  Jan.  24  at 
the  home  offter  brother  at  Ottawa,  after 
an  illness  "of  nearly  two  years.  The  news 
M saddened  many;  those  who  knew  her 
3  personally  and  those  who  knew  her  only 
Jas  a  pianist  and  an  accompanist.  We 

I  are  informed  that  her  first  teacher  was 
'  her  father,  the  leading  organist  in  Bur- 
»  lington.  Vt.  She  came  to  Boston  about 
y  1896.  studied  the  piano  hero  until  she 
R  spent-  the  winter  .  of  1901-1902  in  Paris. 

■  "She  was  a  thoroughly  trained  musician 
A  as  well  as  pianist,  an  accomplished  en- 
d  Bemble  player,  and  as  an  accompanist 
.  I  was  certainly  of  the  highest  rank.  She 

II  accompanied  many  singers  of  note,  and 
f  had  toured  with  Maud  Powell,  the  vlo-  ■ 

■  llnlst.    A  staunch  friend,  she  was  ab- 
solutely sincere,  which  gave  great  value 

I  to   her  opinions   and   criticism."  This 
statement,  sent  to  us  by  one  that  was 


associated" musically  with  lA L J  "WBIBris 

not  exaggerated.  Miss  Davis  as  an  en- 
semble player  had  a  fine  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  a  pure  taste.  Accompany- 
ing a  singer,  she  was  helpful  sympa- 
thetic, always  musical.  As  a  solo  player 
she  was  not  unduly  ambitious.  As  a 
teacher  she  was  conscientious  and  stim- 
ulating. 


j  The  Passing  of  a  Historic  Theatre 

Famous  in  London  for  Many  Years 

The  attention  of  showmen,  warehouse- 
men  and  others  has  been  called  in  Lon- 
don to  the  sale  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre, 
j  This  moved  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (Dec. 

24)  to  say:  ' 
1     "if  there  be  ghosts  of  Fairy  Queens 
and  Demon  Kings,  the  old-time  boxes 
and  narrow  passageways  of   Sadler  s 
Wells    Theatre    will    surely    be  their 
favorite  walk  this  Christmas  Eye.  Dur- 
ing a  long  tale  of  strange  vicissitudes 
dating  from  1683,  when  an  ingenious  be- 
ribboned  publicity  agent  of  the  Restora- 
tion period  discovered  that  people  would 
only  drink  the  waters  of  the  wells  if  an 
orchestra  wal  provided  to  beguile  them 
from  its  nastiness,  down  to  the  day  of  a 
few  summers  ago,  when  the  old  Orches- 
tra Houste  was  given  up  to  the  cinema, 
1  many  of  England's  greatest  theatrical 
ventures   were   born   in   this  historic- 
theatre  of  Islington.    ^  mid-\  ictorian 
days  It  was  the  home  of  all  that  was 
best  in  English  pantomime.    Shades  of 
Mr   Phelps  and  Mrs.  Warner!  Sadler  s 
Wells  Theatre-the  Wells-a  warehouse! 
It   was   in   1765   that   Sadler's  Wells 


'became  a  theatre  proper.    Since  then 
such  men  as  Garrlck.  Kean  Phe  ps  and 
George  Honey  have  strutted  their  parts 
upon  its  stage  and  for  many  a  5  ear 
1  every  pantomime  artist  worthy  of  the  I 
name  strove  to  have  his  name  on  the 
Wells  bill  at  Christmas  time.  In  January. 
1  1807,  during  the  performance  or  a  Christ- 
mas Piece,  a  false  alarm  of  fire,  caused 
a  stampede,  resulting  In  the  death  of 
1  17  men  and  women  In  the  stalls  and 
pit  "    In  1846  Samuel  Phelps  announced 
that  he  would  produce  all  of  Shake- 
|  speare's  plays  at  Sadler's  W  ells. .He 
s  aged  30  of  them.  "The  very  success  of 
,  the  scheme  prevented  its  completion, 
for  the  plays  produced  ran  for  over  4000 
nights.  'Hamlet'  alone  being  plajed  400 

I  "we"'  quoted  last  week  Mr.  Towse's 
vivid  account  of  Phelps's  career  at  Sad- 
ler's Wells  Theatre. 
!    "Bird  In  Hand,"  by  Laurence  Hous- 
man.  a  fairy  play  n  one  act,  was  pro- 
duced at  a  charity  matinee  hi  London 
Jan.  4.  "This  piece."  saljl  the  Sta«.e.  is 
a  pedestrian  and  unconvincing  bit  of  ex- 
travaganza, showing  how  a  senile  pro- 
fessor, a  very  pragmatic  materialist.  Is 
nonplussed  by  a  supernatural  character 
Bird  In  Hand,  described  as  a  thine  to 
be  explained.'  •  •  »  Miss  Joan  VMan- 
Ree<*    as  Bird  in  Hand,  squeaked  and 
hopped  about  in  a  way  not  calculated  to 
support  little  Elfrlda's  belief  1»  <*»'««■•" 
The  scene  in  "The  Cohan  Revue/'  In 
which  certain  of  the  critics  were  lam- 
pooned, has  been  eliminated,  as  a  result 
ofwhlch.  it  is  said,  requests  from  actors 
for  free  seats  are  not  as  numerous.-Tne 
Dramatic  Mirror. 

Lady  Bancroft  celebrated  her  79tn 
birthday  on  Jan.  12.  Kllen  Terry  will  be 
70  on  Feb.  27.  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert  was 
82  early  In  January.  The  Pall  Mall 
Oasette  said  of  her  (Jan.  8):  This 
wonderful  old  lady,  who  is  celebrating 
her  82nd  birthday  this  week,  can  look 
back  with  pride  ou  a  wonderful  stage 
career,  which  was  continued  by  her  son 
Louis  In  his  admirable  work  for  Shakes- 
peare  and  for  Ibsen.  Of  Mrs.  Calvert  s 
most  famed  contemporaries,  the  sur- 
vivors include  MrtST  Ellen  Terry,  Mrs. 
Kendal.  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  Sir  John 
Hare.  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  and  Slr 
Charles  Santley.  The  latter  will  be  83 
next  month.  Towards  the  close  of  her 
active  career  Mrs.  Calvert  appeared  in 
Bernard  Shaw's  'Arms  and  the  Man'  at 


j  the  Avenue  (now  tne  Playhouse),  with  a 
(company  that  included  Yorke  Stephens. 
f'Bernard    Gould'    (Bernard  Partridge) 
and  the  late  James  Welch.    It  was  on 
the  first  night  of  this  piece,  I  believe, 
that  G.  B.  S.,  looking  up  at  the  gallery 
I  whence  came  one  dissentient  voice,  re- 
I  marked.  'I  agree  with  you,  my  friend; 
1  but  what  are  we  among  so  many?'  " 

These  souvenirs  have  been  added  to 
I  the  Irving  rcom  of  the  Bournemouth 
Art  Gallery:  The  sword,  with  silver  hilt, 
I  used  by  Irving  in  "Peter  the  Great." 
j  This  blade  is  hinged  in  the  centre  to 
I  enable  it  to  be  broken  repeatedly.  The 
belt  cla&p  worn  by  Irving  in  the  char- 
acter of  Fablen  dei  Franchl  In  "The 
Corsiean  Brothers."  A  paste  cross  and 
gilt  chain  worn  by  Irving  as  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Pistol  used  by  Irving  as 
Peter  the  Great.  Chatelaine  used  in  the 
character  of  Doricourt  In  "The  Belle's 
Stn«.tpgem."  The  duelling  sabres  used 
by  S.  B.  Bancroft  and  Irving  In  "The 
_  ml  Heart."  A  complete  suit  of  armor 
b'.ued  steel,  with  gilt  roped  borders, 
'  fcword  and  scabbor-J,  worn  by  Irv- 
\s  Charles  the  First.  Life-size  poi- 
in  oil  of  Irving,  as  Charles  the 
by  J.  Archer,  R.  S.  A:,  1873. 
Bronze-handled  paper  .  knife  used  by 
Irving  for  many  years.  Pen  and  Ink 
sketches  of  Irving  in  many  of  his  well- 
known  characters,  by  F.  Barnard,  1891. 
Snuff-box  used  by  Irving  as  Napoleon, 
living's  chair  and  bedside  table.  Two 
ks  of  Irving's  hair,  one  given  to  Sir 
rton  Russell-Cotes  and  the  other  to 
Thornley  Stoker.  Playbills  and 
rum  of  the  Royal,  Bradford,  con- 
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after  playing  which  the  death  of  Jiving 
occurred,  Oct.  13,  1906.    Portraits  of  Irv- 
ing as  Hamlet.  Mathlas  and  Louis  XI., 
by  Partridge,  and  Beeket,  given  to  Sir 
Morton  Russell-Cotes  by  Irving.  Large 
"bronze  bust  of  Irving,   by  courteney 
Pollock,  from  the  collection  of  Seymour 
Hicks.    Costume  worn  by  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham  in  "David  Garrick,"  presented 
to  Russell-Cotes  by  Sir  Charles  Wind- 
ham.  Engraving  of  Wyndham  as  David 
Garrick.   Portraits  in  oils  of  David  Gar- 
rlck, by  Robert  Edge.   Portraits  of  Fred 
Terry  and  Julia  Neiison  in  "Henry  of 
Navarre."    Portraits  of  Irving  as  Ham- 
let. Marble  bust  of  Ellen  Terry.  Fibula 
Lshoulder  ornament  worn  by  Martin  Har- 
lvey  as  Oedipus.    Lite-sized  portrait  of 
'Lewis  Waller  in  "Monsieur  Beaucalre,"  , 
by  the  Hon.  John  Collier.   Pair  of  paste 
buckles  presented  to  Ellen   Kean  by  >. 
'Irving  in   memory    of    her    husband,  . 
Charles  Kean.    Circassian  dagger  and 
scabbard  of  silver- worn  by  Lord  Byron 
and  presented  by  him  to  Edmund  Kean,  .3 
whose  wife  gave  it  to  Ellen  Tree  (Mrs.  ? 
Charles  Kean).  and  by  whom  it  was 
bequeathed  to  Miss  Patty  Chapman,  and 
through  her  It  come  into  the  possession 
I  of  Irving  in  1882. 

i    Harry  Lauder  will  make  his  final  ap- 
pearances in  this  country  at  the  Metro-  ,  • 
Ipolitan  Opera  House  during  the  week  of 
i  April  12.  He  will  then  sail  for  France  to 
j  entertain  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 

Sanderson   Moffat,    who    created  the 
1  part  of  the  policeman  in  his  brother's  \f 

play,  "Bunty,"  and  played  Weelum  in 
.  this  country  -when  the  comedy  was  pro- 
J  duced  here,  died  on  Jan.  1.  He  went  into  . 
the  war  at  the  beginning,  and  was  dis- 
charged as  unfit  last  September,  suffer- 
\  lng  from  the  Huns's  gas.  Cancer  set  in, 
J  and  three  operations  were  of  no  avail. 
The  Irish  comedian.  W.  J.  Ashcroft, 
died  on  Jan.  2  at  Belfast.   He  was  born 
!  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  73  years  ago.  From 
J  1861  to  1S72  he  was  known  In  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico  as  Negro 
i  minstrel,  variety  actor,  comedian.  In 
I  1872  he  went  to  London  and  appeared  in 
the  halls.    In  1879  he  purchased  an  ln- 
|  terest  in  the  Alhambra,  Belfast,  and  set- 
:  tied  there. 

The  plot  of  "A  Wife's  Dilemma"  by 
Dion  Titheradge  (Bath.  Eng.,  Jan.  7), 
j  would  please  a  grand  Guignol  audience. 
1  The  scene  is  a  bedroom  in  a  country 
]  house.  The  Harkers  return  from  a  fan-, 
j  cy  ball,  at  which  the  husband  had  ap- 
I  peared  as  a  monk.  A  telegram  compels 
I  him  to  take  a  train.  A  man  breaks  into 
the  bedroom  after  the  wife  has  gone  to 
1  bed.   He  Is  In  the  garb  of  a  convict,  but 
']  he  pretends  that  this  was  his  ball  cos- 
\  tume.  The  police  are  at  hand.    Then  the 
\  man  reveals  himself  as  a  convict.  He 
I  is  her  former  sweetheart.    She  tries  to 
j  help  him,  throwing  to  him  her  husband's 
discarded  costume  and  hiding  him  in  her 
boudoir.    When  the  warder  enters  she 
tells  him  her  husband  is  inside.  The 
warder  had  met  him  on.  his  way  to  the 
railway  station.  Then  she  declares  he  Is 
her  lover.   This  saves  the  convict  for  a 
time,  but  he  insists  that  the  woman 
should  go  out  with  him,  as  if  they  were 
eloping.    There  Is  a  struggle.  Pistol 
,  shots  bring  back  the  police.    As  they 
enter  the  discovered  convict  falls  dead. 
Constance  Drever  played  the  wife  and 
introduced   "a  fascinating  vocal  valse 
song  'Dreamland  of  Love'  "    Did  she 
I  sing  it  to  her  husband,  the  convict,  or 
the  police? 

A  new  war  play  hy  Shaw,  called  "Au- 
gustus Doing  His  Bit,"  has  round  its 
way  to  the  desks  of  American  managers. 
The    piece    concerns    Lord  Augustus 
Hlghcastde,  dispatched  from  London  to 
I  put  war  enthusiasm  into  the  village  of 
I  Little  Piffllngton.    Highcastle,  it  seems, 
I  was  born  Into  the  governing  class.  The 
'  foreign  office  Is  staffed  exclusively  with 
his  relatives."    He  has  three  German 
brothers-irl-law,  and   "nothing  else  in 
the  world  produces  so  strong  an  antl- 
,  German  feeling."    Owing  to  its  satiri- 
1  cal  vein— it  is  directed  at  stupid,  clumsy 
1  and  complacent  officialdom— It  Is  unlikc- 
]  ly  that  it  will  be  produced  while  the 
I  public  temper  Is  in  Its  present  state. 
'  But  when  the  war  is  over— then.  In 
company  with  the  Irish  playwright's 
earlier  war  play,  "O'Flaherty.  V.  C." 
it  will  undoubtedly  brtflg  spirited  com- 
petition among  the  local  managers  for 
the   American   producing  rights.— -Dra- 
matic Mirror. 

We  quote  from  the  Music  Student 
(London)  the  following  review: 

"One  of  the  sanest,  and  at  the  same 
rtime.  one  of  the  most  subtile  discus- 
sions of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
theatrical  performance  is  a  volume  of 
essays  hv  Alexander  Bakshy,  lately  Is- ' 
sued  by  Messrs.  Cecil  Palmer  &  Hay- 
ward  (7/6).    It  is  called  "The  Path  of 
the  Modern  Russian  Stage,'  and  besides 
the  opening  essay,  from  which  the  title  s 
is  taken,  contains  others  entitled  'Via- 
cheslav  Ivanov — a  Poet-Philosopher  of 
Modern  Russia';  'Living  Space  and  the  i 
Theatre,'  'A  Note  on  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  • 
Theories'  and  'The  Kinematograph  as 
Art.'  '  ,  .  .  ilj 

"Two  main  methods  are  pointed  out 
in  the  art  of  the  stage— the  'Presenta- 
tional' (as,  for  instance,  that  of  Eliza- 
bethan times,  which  invited  a  strong 
exercise  of  the  imagination  on  the  part 
of  the  audience),  and  the  'Representa- 
tional' (as,  for  Instance,  that  of  the 
famous  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  where  the 
desire  for  complete  illusion  hs-3  led 
so  far  as  the  partial  erection  of  a 
'fourth  wall,'  by  the  arrangement  of 
furniture  at  the  front  of   tho  stage). 


a  thine  la  "-presented  well  It 

r%<  aaur     to  S<^<>  What  It  Is  and 

l  ^tvdiucd  on  the  stage.  If 
i*A  \v  •!!  1  am  pleased  none 
fk>The  whole  point  is  tho  right 
he  medium,  which  is  tantamount 
\m  that  the  form  must  be  ade- 
o  the  subject,  and  botti  must 

book  generally  has  a  good  deal 
«Ct  bearing  on  the  recent  pre- 
■fenn  inces  of  Russian  opera  and 
a  this  country,  and  on  the  stag-  f 
music- druma.  opera  and  ballet.  I 
|y.   The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  r 
"in  r.usaia  and  of  some  of  its 

developments  Is  well  toW. 
eKutds  the  Kinematogiaph,  the 
■  conclusion  Is  that  Its  present 

failure  Is  due  solely  to  lack  of 
Landing  of  the  peculiar,  proper- 

hte  medium.  This  latter  Is  dy- 
hroughout.  'The  actor  must  cease 
r  the  dumb  nature  of  the  klne- 
aph    in    performing  "realistic' 

Pantomime  and  ballet  are  the 
ornis  open  to  him.  .  .  .  The 
ito-raph  will  rise  to  the  level  of 
en  men  of  preat  Intelligence  and 

express  themselves  in  forms  de- 
ed by  the  natural  properties  of 
■w  medium. "  Everything  seems  to 
e  that  we  shall  not  have  long 


'•To  the  musician  who  likes  a  really 
well  thought-out  book  on  an  art  nearly 
related  to  his  own,  'The  Path  of  the 
Modern  Russian  Stage'  may  be  warmly 
recommended," 

It  Is  claimed  for  Mr.  Tlmmlns,  the 
Shakespearean   scholar   who   has  Just] 
died,  that  at  the  age  of  21  he  recited  . 
the  whole  of  "Hamlet"  from  memory. 
Among  professional  reciters  such  a  feat  I 
would   not  be   regarded   as  very  re- 
markable.   The  late  Samuel  Brandram 
knew  by  heart  practically  the  whole  of  I 
Shakespeare,  and  Shakespeare  was  only  t 
one   of    his    many    favorites.     In    his  \ 
Nights  with  the  Poets  and  Humorists 
j  Brandram  drew  from  all  sources,  read 
.  nothing,  and  was  never  known  to  forget  ' 
a  nne.— London  Dally  Chronicle.  I 
r.forge  orossmith  and  Edward  Lau-  I 
rillard  have  leased  His  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre for  28  years.    They  propose  when 
the  war  is  over  to  produce  a  aeries  of  1 
hlgh-clasa  plays.  f 
"His  Majesty's  has  a  long  history.  It  \ 
dates  from  1705.  when  it  *as  built  as 
the  Queen's  Theatre  to  be  the  home  of 
Italian  opera.    In  1789  it  was  burned 
down  and  rebuilt  as  His  Majesty  s.  It 
had  a  somewhat  precarious  existence, 
and  met  with  strong  competition  from 
Covent   Garden.     A  w  in   destroyed  by 
fire  in  1SB7,  it  continued  a  checkered 
career  until  1892.  when  it  was  sold  and 
the  building  demolished.    On  the  site 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  built  the  present  mag- 
nificent structure,  and  opened  in. April. 
1897.  with  the  'Seats  of  the  Mighty.  He 
continued  until  shortly  before  his  death 
to  produce  many  great  plays,  and  his 
Shakespearean  revivals  will  he  long  re- 
nembered  for  the  splendor  of  the  r  pro- 
ductions."   The  new  owner  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's is  Joseph  Benson,  a  nitrate  mer- 
chant of  Liverpool.    He  paid  £105.000 
for  the  theatre.    Grossmith  and  Lauril- 
lard's  first  production    will    be  lne 
Great  Lover." 

Private  Gurney's  Poem 

About  War  and  a  Prelude  of  Bach 


graph  adds:    "Thouffh  he  dqea  not  111 m- 

s.  lf  mention  the  fact,  I  have  heard  also 
of  the  existence  of  a  new  double  con- 
certo hv  Dellus.  for  violin  and  violon- 
cello which,  they  tell  mo.  to  written 
for  the  Misses  May  and  Beatrice  Har- 
rison, and  was  destined  to  have  Its  tirst 
performance  In  America.  Presumably, 
this  arrangement  has  fallen  through.  At 
least,  perhaps  we  may  hear  it  for  the 
first  time  in  London."  ■'    jA&ijj.  '  -y 

"Tho  ease  of  Mr.  ltalstead,  employed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  who  had  de- 
scribed him  as  the  only  oboe  player  in 
the    country,    earn.*    up    ogitn    at  tha 
House  of  Commons  Tribunal  today. 
The  only  oboe  player  In  England?  Sure- 
ly, thero  Is  some  mistake  here. 
*  Howard  Carr  has  written  additional 
music  for  the  production  In  London  of 
"The  Lilac  Domino." 
Hermann  Loehr,  known  to  many  as  a 
I  composer  of  ballads,  is  recovering  from 
a  serious  illness. 

"Opera  has  never  meant  very  much  to 
the  2uth  centurv  British  people.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  an  operatlcally-minded  peo- 
ple. Bantock  does  not  attempt  opera 
because  it  is  so  obviously  a  conventlon- 
*n  artificial  combination  of  various 
means  of  expression.  Elgar  does  not  at- 
tempt it  because  he  has  never  found  a 
good  libretto.  Possibly  sturdy  British 
common  sense  supports  these  British 
composers.  Grand  opera  is  dramatically 
foolish,  and  libretti  are  rarely  or  never 
literature  Also,  opera  is  very  expen-k 
^ and  In  countries  where  it  nourish* 
taxes  and  rates  are  spent  on  it  wnicn 
we  spend  on  better  sanitation  than  any 
of  those  countries  has  even  thought  of. I 


Ivor  Gurney.  private  of  the  Glouces- 
ter was  in  his  second  year  at  the  Roy- 
al College  of  Music  when  the  war  be- 
gan He*  was  soon  in  the  service  Sed- 
gwick &  Jackson  of  London  publish  a 
fime  volume  of  his  poems  sent  from 
the  trenches.  Here  is  one  of  them.  r 

■BAfH  AN'D  THE  ST3NTRT 

T^o&^owJaSn^inclear| 
night. 

^^^^^^ 
ThTLondon  Times  (Jan.  14)  found 
that  Leonard  Berwick  playing  Saint- 
Saens's  G  minor  concerto  revived  the 
true  idea  of  that  form  of  art-a  pro- 
tagonist playing  to  his  chorus,  to  which 
arf  audience  happens  to  have  come  to 
listen    "The  secret  of  it  is,  as  our  ears 
tell  us,  that  he  knows  the  score,  and 
carries  with  him  a  mental  picture  of 
what  the  horns  will  be  doing,  or  of 
what  support  he  may  expect  from  the 
bass  strings   at  certain  moment,  and 
what  the  general  effect  of  a  syncopat- 
.  ed  passage  ought  to  be.   He  does  much 
else,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  this  that  trans- 
figures the  music,  and  makes  us  wonder 
bow  it  is  we  have  heard  the  G  minor 
bo  often  before  without  seeing  in  it 
.•more  than  Just\  concerto;  he  raised  it 
being  one  of  the  concertos."  Does 
llC  critic  think  that  other  pianists  do 
i  not  know  the  score  of  the  concerto  they 
ih«PPen  to  play?    The  last  time  Mr. 
Borwick   was   here   and   played    at  a 
Symphony  concert,  he  was  highly  re-  , 

'jipeclable  and  Intelligent,  but  not  in- 

Fr-derick  Delius  has  written  from  his 
'•home  in  France  that  he  has  been  busy 
In  composition.  He  has  written  a 
Requiem  "inspired  by  the  war,"  a  violin 
roneer'o  mii  a  Ballade  for  orchestra. 
..x*«.ifn^"  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 


So  again,  British  common  sense  says 
•Not'  The  popularity  of  Sullivan's  comic 
opera  holds,  of  course,  no  promise  that 
grand  opera  could  be  made  popular,  ine 
most  common-sensible  of  men  can  en- 
Joy  the  absurdities  of  frank  burlesque; 
the  absurdities  of  grand  opera  are  an- 
other matter;  it  is  one  thing  to  enjoy  a 
Punch  caricature  and  another  to  appre- 
ciate a  portrait  out  of  drawing.  The 
anti-realistic  and  symbolistic-poetical 
methods  of  Boughton's  Glastonbury 
opera  may  possibly  provide  a  solution  of 
what  is  probably  a  national  difficulty.  , 
Or  perhaps  some  gifted  composer  will 
manage  to  oust  musical  comedy  and 
revue  by  clever  light  opera,  and  so  be-  i 
come  the  20th  century  Sullivan.  After] 
the  war"  may  hold  many  surprises  for 
us!"— The  Music  Student.  London. 

The  Music  Student  by  the  way  pub- 
lishes an  article,  with  mathematical 
formula,  entitled  "The  Pitch  of  Aero- 
planes" by  H.  C.  Stewart,  who  con- 
cludes as  follows:  "In  common  language 
the  train-whistle  seems  to  the  observer 
in  the  line  of  fire  to  drop  suddenly,' 
nearly  a  perfect  fourth,  whereas  the  dis- 
tant aeroplane  seems  to  drop  gradually. 
The  note  of  the  latter  when  first  heard 
is  artificially  sharp  owing  to  the  com- 
pression o£  sound  waves,  the  actual 
note  is  heard  only  for  an  instant  when 
the  machine  is  at  Z  its  nearest  point, 
after  that  it  continues  to  flatten 
arificlally.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
pitch  of  the  note  emitted  by  an  aero- 
plane passing  comparatively  low  will 
appear  to  drop  rather  more  suddenly 
than  that  of  a  machine  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, owing  to  the  closer  proximity  of 
the  observer  to  the  line  of  fire.  Finally, 
the  difference  between  the  sound  of  a 
Gotha  plane  and  a  British  is  due  to 
quite  another  cause.  Gothas  are  driven 
by  a  double  engine.  The  combination  of 
the  two  series  of  sound-waves  produces! 
a  distinct  beat  in  the  sound  not  unlike) 


TtTen  tnc  v  ■  Vilier  makes  a  scene; 
he  takes  the  lonely  girl  away  to  his 
own  empty  home.  Francois  returns 
amid  the  family  upheaval  to  explain 
that  llelene  is  really  an  orphan  whom 
he  had  adopted.  But  they  all  dec  ide  not 
to  enlighten  tho  kind  old  man  who  is 
so  fond  of  her.  and  Heleue  is  allowed  to 
many  the  young  man  of  her  choice. 
All  the  characters  are  kindly  people  at 
heart.  It  is  n  happy  play!  *    *  * 

"Lucleti  Otlltry  is  admirable  as  the 
Grandfather,  so  easily  bamboozled,  yet 
so  human  with  his  brusque  kindli- 
ness. - 

"Mine.  Rejane  returned  to  her  thea- 
tre In  The  13th  Chair,"  translated  by 
Mile.  Dorziat  and  two  Belgian  adapt- 
ers.    As  the  fortune-teller  she  cre- 
ated a  sensation.     It  Is  difficult  to 
give  an   Idea   of   the  extraordinary 
character  she   has  drawn;    at  once 
simple   and  picturesque,   weird,  and 
•living.     While  French  critics  are  in- 
clined to  turn  up  'their  noses   at  an 
American  play,  from  a  conviction  that 
I  ohly  a  Frenchman  can  write  for  the 
stage,  the  public  have  shown  a  de- 
cided interest  in  them.     Mr.  Villers's 
'i  mystery  melodrama  will  undoubtedly 
arouse  curiosity,  and  all  will  throng 
I  io  see  Rejane,  as  the  London  public  are 
thronging"  to  see  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell in   the  part.      M.   Tarrlde  was 
wholly  at  ease  as  the  detective,  and 
Mile'.  Monna  Delza  was  beautiful  and 
1  captivating  as  the  girl. 

"I  should  mention  that  at  the  opera 
the  'Jeanne  d'Arc'  of  M.  R.  Roze  is 
■  rather  more  of  a  musical  spectacle 
f ,  than  an  opera,  perhaps  more  of  a 
,    spectacle  than  music.     Mile.  Chenal 
l  lB  not  my  ideal  of  La  Pucelle,  for  'all 
her  magnificent  voice.      MM.  Franz, 
Delmas  and  Note  figured  diversely. 

"The  Comedie  Francais  produced 
MM  Sllvain  and  Jaubert's  excellent 
translation  of  the  'Andromaque'  of 
Euripedes,  with  Mmes.  Delvair  and 
Silvain  and  MM.  Paul  Mounet,  Fen- 
oux  and  Silvain  himself,  who  is  in 
splendid  form  this  year.  It  is  the 
one  theatre  in  the  world  where  tra- 
gedy is  given  with  classical  perfeo- 

"M  Donnay's  'L'Autre  Danger  has 
also  been  revived,  with  Mme.  Bartet 
in  her  old  Dart  of  the  unhappy  mother. 

"At  the  Odeon,  in  'Le  Ruisseau,'  M. 
Pierre  Wolf  argues,  with  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  and  humor,  that  the 
woman  of  the  streets  is  often  more 
worthy  of  esteem  than  the  society 
belle  It  Is  a  theme  that  will  ever 
prove  popular,  especially  on  the  'rive 
gauche,'  and  M.  Wolf,  who  is  a  keen 
oDserver,  had  the  wisdom  not  to  over- 
idealize  his  characters.  They  are  ex- 
cellently drawn.  The  second  act  in 
&  night  restaurant,  is  by  far  the  best 
of  the  three." 


"f  the  pntr  ..;  I'm-  theatre,  but  it  Is  tti'e  ' 
truth,  and  the  sooner  producers  of  sueli 
dramas  as  require  introspection  and  an- 
alyses get.-it  into  their  heads  the  betti  r 
it  will  be  for  their  business.  A  play  may  I 
be  instructive.  It  may  carry  a  great  les- 
son, it  may  be  produced  with  every  ad- 
junct of  success,  without  the  aid  of  in- 
trospectlon  or  solemn  thought.— The  Dra- 
matlc  Mirror,  Jan.  26.  " 


CONCERTS  OF  WEEK  J 

FRIDAY:  Symphony  Hall.  MO  £  M  14th 

SATURDAYS  Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M;-^ 

8opNV:  No^TVaydn. 
quartet  in  D  major,  op.  76.  No.  K. 

.  „.,,  op  m  .  14th  Sym- 
phSo^PcrcertH(B).  Dn  Mucic.  conductor. 
Bee  special  notice.  


a  very  slow  vibrato  in  a  voice  or  violin,[ 
whereas  uji  to  the  present  the  majority 
of  British  planes  have  a  steady  note) 
from  a  single  engine.  But  of  course, 
this  difference  may  gradually  disappear 
according  as  one  type  or  another  tends 
to  prevail." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  Miss 
Dorothy  Bridson  passed  away.  She  was 
one  of  our  best  violinists,  and  her  deathj 
is  a  loss  to  the  musical  world.  Many, 
perhaps,  besides  us,  will  recall  her  debut, 
and  the  enthusiasm  that  her  brilliant 
playing  created.  It  was  such  a  satisfac- 
tion to  witness  the  success  of  a  young 
British  player  at  a  time  when  foreigners 
were  in  the  forefront.— London  Daily 
Chronicle. 


New  Plays  in  Paris  Described 

by  the  Correspondent  of  the  Stage 

"Following  the  successful  example  of 
his  son,  Sacha,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Asche,  M. 
Lucien  Gultry  has  written  a  play  for 
himself,    entitled    'Grand-Pere,'    which  I 
was  produced  with  an  all-star  cast  at  [ 
the  Porte-Saint  Martin.  Well,  you  know,  j 
it  is  quite  excellent;  not  a  great  play, 
but  a  piece  of  solid  theatrical  construc- 
tion, with  the  note  of  charm  and  senti- 
mentality that  will  win  it  sure  favor  of 
a  public  who  seeks  relief  from  grim 
realities.     There  are  enough  problems 
in  everyday  life,   just  now,   and  the 
author  has   shrewdly   built   a  family- 
play   around   a   sympathetic  principal 
y  character. 

"Before  leaving  for  America  to  retrieve 
his  fortune-it  is  so  easy  in  a  French 
1  play!— Francois  Degroux,  an  idealist, 
and  the  black  sheep  of  a  large  family, 
begs  his  brother-in-law,  Cartier,  to  look 
after  a  young  girl  of  20,  whom  he  admits 
is  his  daughter.  But  Helene  is  so  charm- 
ing that  the  Cartiers  soon  fear  she  will 
eclipse  their  own  daughter  in  the  eyes 
of  a  certain  eligible  young  man.  So 
they  determine  to  send  her  to  a  convent. 


Why  Did  a  Certain  "Great  Play" 
Fail  in  New  York? 

Again  a  dissertation  on  the  threadbare 
Inquiry,  why  did  a  certain  "great  play" 
fall  in  New  York?  It  was  a  triumph  in 
Paris  where  It  was  christened.  It  was. 
as  an  advocate  says,  "one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  thought  compelling  pieces" 
that  the  advocate  ever  saw  put  upon  the 
stage;  "a  drama,"  continues  the  advo- 
cate, 'indeed  so  fine  and  sweeping  in 
its  logic  and  philosophy  as  to  be  classed 
with  those  all  too  rare  oreatlons  which 
we  speak  of  as  tmforgetable,"  and  so 

°But  it  had  a  run  of  only  four  weeks 
in  New  York.  Why?  The  advocate 
answers,  "Because  of  that  bete  noire 
of  American  theatre-goers  possessed  or 
a  belief  that  it  was  one  of  those  high- 
brow things."  The  advocate  continues, 
"The  failure  lay  in  a  certain  native 
charaoterlstic-the  opposltion-generally 
subconscious,  to  introspection  and  sell 
analysis  which  this  play  directly  in- 
vites "  Furthermore,  the  American 
"rebels  at  self  analysis,  or  to  a  reflec- 
tion on  his  own  elemental  emotions,  or 
on  his  baslo  weakness.  •  •  •  No  charac- 
teristic of  Americans  is  more  predomi- 
nant than  this  disinclination  to  indulge 
In  introspection." 

There  is  no  intention  of  raising  a 
rumpus  over  the  opinion  of  the  advo- 
I  cate  of  the  play  in  question.  Felix  Or- 
man  is  his  name.   He  writes  well,  if  he 
is  disappointed  and  severe.   He  "doted'' 
on  this  play  and,  to  descend  to  the  level, 
he  Is  "sore"  because  New  York  did  not 
toss  its  hat  in  air  as  he  has  done.  The 
play  deserved  a  better  fate,  we  admit. 
I  Many  a  good  play  has  failed  here  and 
|  elsewhere.  There  are  reasons  for  such 
failures.   There  is  no  need  of  lining  them 
I  up  here. 

A  plain  if  blunt  reason  for  the  play 
I  in  question  is  that  it  required  from  the 
'  theatregoers  who  saw  it,  introspection 
and  analyses.  As  we  have  tried  to  explain 
more  than  once  in  the  Mirror,  this  is 
the  one,  or  the  two  things,  which  make 
theatregoers  weary.  They  do  not  go  to 
the  theatre  to  introspect,  or  to  analyze. 
That  is  for  the  critics  and  the  maga- 
zine  reviewers.  The  theatregoer  pays 
his  $2  60,  plus  the  government  tax,  to  be 
'  amused,  to  rest  from  the  introspection 
I  and  analyses  of  the  day,  of  which  there 
is  too  much  in  business.  It  may  not  be 
the  "highbrow"  attitude,  which  is  all 
right  in  its  w&y,  but  it  is  not  what  the 
theatregoer  pays  to  see.  Th!p  may  •> 
may  not  be  charitable  to  the  Intelligence 


It  1ms  been  maintained  that  tMs  superfaeta- 
Hmi,  thin  teeming  of  the  press  in  modern 
tlnies,  is  prejudicial  to  good  literature,  be- 
.■iui'se  it  obliges  us  to  read  so  much  of  what  Is  I 
at  Inferior  valnA  In  order  to  be.  in  the  fash- 
Ion.;  bo  .that  better  works  are  neglected  for 
want  of  time,  because  a  man  will  lave  more 
sratlUcutlon  of  ibis  vanity  in  conversation, 
from  having  read  modern  books,  than  from 
'  having  read  the  best  works  of  antiquity.  But 

It  must  be  considered  that  we  have  now  mora 
,  knowledge  generally  diffused;  all  our  ladlesj 

read  now,  which  is  a  great  extension.  Modern. 

writers  are  the  moons  of  literature;  they  shine 

with  reflected  light,  with  light  borrowed  from! 
;  *he  ancients. 

Another  One 

;  As  the  World^Wags: 
I  Mrs.  Frances  Faulkner,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Francis  Dane  of  Andover, 
Mass., -was  condemned  to  death  as  a] 
witch  in  1692.  She  received  a  reprieve 
after  13  week's  imprisonment  in  a  com- 
mon prison  in  Salem  because  of  expec- 
tant motherhood.  Three  months  after 
her  release  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
-  whom  she  well  named  Ammiruhamah. 
Ammi-my  people,  Ruhamah.  having, 
obtained  mercy.       -  H.  B.  «■  j 

Billerica. 

Thoreau's  Symbols 

As  the  World  Wags: 
i   The  recent  correspondence  was  Inter- 
esting, not  so  much  from  what  was  of- 
1  f ered  by  the  correspondents,  as  that 
these  were  so  many.  For  symbolism  is 
a  misty-mystical  mode  of  "thinking,"] 
1  which  we  were  supposed  to  have  largely 
outgrown.      The    Middle    Ages  were 
soaked  in  it  to  a  degree_  now  perhaps 
not  "Feache"d  this  side  "of  India.  There 
the  divinities  ape  almost  Innumerable, 
'but  "their " symbols  outnumber  them.  So 
when  a  god  has  a  dozen  symbols,  since 
he  must  carry  each  in  hand,  the  only 
way  is  to  multiply  his  arms  and  hands- 
which  accounts  for  a  feature  of  Oriental 
art  which  seems  so  bizarre.  A  good  ex 
ample  of  the  difference  in  feeling  dur 
lng  the  Middle  Ages  and  now  is  a  paint- 
ing of  St.  Agatha.  She  is  depicted  as 
carrying  In  hand,  on  a  platter,  the  sym- 
bol  of  her.  martyrdom,    her  severed 
breasts  swimming  in  blood;  a  visitor  at 
the  museum  is  now  told  that  the  plc-r 
ture  represents,  a  young  woman  serving | 
epples-in-wlne.  .f 
Symbolism  is   largely  the  result  oti 
"Thinking"  b,y  the  Unconscious,  and  it 
recently  has  been  much  studied  by  the 
Freudian  and  other  psychologists,  es- 
pecially as  manifested  in  dreams,  and| 
[hypnotic    and    other   abnormal    states  j 
often  under  forms  of  animals.  Even, 
the   D    T.'s   red   turkeys,    green  ele-l 
phants  and  purple  alligators  have  been 
studied  by  one  psycho-sharp  as  -The 
I  Hallucinations  of  Animals  Seen  During 
j  Delirium  Tremens,"  working  In  a  ier- . 
tile  field,  for  the  German  potato-spirit 
'is  mor/f  productive  of  such  than  our 
j  own  applejack,    .'an  the  grotesque  am- 
1  mals  and  attitudes,  represented  in  the 
mediaeval  arts,   be  supposed  to  have 
arlsed  from  their  makers  having  beeni 

doubly  "soaked"   „,_,,  .  .  „ 

CHARLES  EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 


"Switcher 
Mr  Herkimer  Jbhnson  would  like  to 
see  a  pail  of  switchel  in  the  Porphyry 
Club,  with  the  members  joyfully  drink- 
ing from  a  tin  dipper.  We  will  here  re 
mark  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  on  the  water 
wagon  for  a  month.  Fallowing  tho  ex- 
ample of  a  fat  and  communicative  bar- 
keeper, whose  stand  was  formerly  on 
Summer  street  near  Washington  street,; 
he  has  chosen  February  for  his  month 
of  abstinence  because  it  Is  the  shortest 
month  in  the  year.  He  was  mistaken 
when  he  said  that  "switchel"  is  not  an 
English  dialect,  word.  ('"Switcher'  to 
beard  in   Fast -and   South  Lantashne. 


wn.  There  was  rum  in  it.  Some- 
es  any  mixture  of  fire  water  was 
to  sailors  as  switchel. 
1801  the  Spirit  of  the  Farmer's 
■hiscum  described  switchel  as  molasses 
Ifjnaple  sugar  mixed  with  water.  John 
Real's  "Brother  Jonathan"  (1825):  "The 
toddy,  egg-nog  and  switchelt  (a  drink 
made  or  molasses  and  water,  half  and 
half,  in  use.  we  believe,  at  Bunker's 
iHill)  had  gone  about  father  freely."  It 
•will  he  observeeVthat-  Neal  spelled  the 
word  with  two  "Vs." 


"Grouch" 

llr.  Bertram  E.  Adams  of  Boston  ano 
Miss  Etta  Mology  refer  Mr.  Waltei 
Woodman  who  asked  about  the  deriva 
lion  of  "grouch"  to  Webster's  New  In 
ternational  Dictionary"  (page  954),  ir 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  middle  English  "grucchen. 
grochen,"  to  grumble.  Mr.  Woodman's 
question:  "When  and  where  was  the 
word  born"  has  not  yet  been  answered. 


18H.   The  i 

UM4."  W< 
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"Eye  Sight" 
As  the  World  Wags  : 

In  reading  as  I  do  every  day  what  is  ,.. 
to  the  World  as  it  Wags,  1  find  myself  [  jui4.  The  prog 
In  the  same  mental  condition  as  the 
writ'  r  of  the  article  entitled  "Eyesight." 
'Op  to  date  the  only  reason  I  find  for 
speaking  of  sight  as  eyesight  is  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  site,  as,  for  instance, 
house  site,  barn  site,  damsite,  etc.,  being 
pronounced  alike  yet  spelled  differently. 
And  that  leads  me  to  inquire  why  do 
some  of  us  say  "In  my  mind's  eye"? 
Lrookune.  F-  M-  HOWES. 

•■Eyesight."  we  repeat,  has  been  In 
English  speech  and  literature  for  600 
years  ;  so  has  the  phrase  "in  my  mind  s 
eye 


I  girl    that   pretends    to    lie   a  farmers, 
daughter:  the  aristocratic  young  wan.  j|j 
I  a  soldier  for  the  time  being,  who  falls  , 
in  love  with  her   at   first  sight:  the 
Choleric  martinet  of  a  colonel;  the  land-  | 
ladv  of  the  village  inn  with  song  and  , 
I  dance;  the  comic  soldier,  who.  of  course.  | 
weds  her;   the  other  soldiers,  always 
thirsty  and  with  long  reckonings  at  tin*; 
Inn.  not  to  mention  the  old  well-tried, 
I  thoroughlv  seasoned  jokes.  l< 
The  first'act.  a  very  dull  one.  as  far: 
a«  action,  situations  and  dialogue  are , 
concerned,  took  us  back  to  the  comic 
ojpera  of  long  ago. 

Home  to  the  old  chateau!    In  the  see-  . 
ond  act  we  find  the  two  aristocrats  in  i 
their    best    clothes    for   the   ball:  the, 
storming,  irascible  colonel,  the  suitor  of  i 
Estelle;  and.  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  i 
comic  soldier  and  the  landlady   enter ; 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  laughter.  |. 
Here  Mr.  Moulan.  who  had  labored  in-  v 
Itrepidly   In   the  first  act.   was  really  g 
funny  for  a  moment,  when  he  fancied, 
'that  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 'J 
the  great  Napoleon. 

The  third  act  brings  the  expected  and  f 
necessary  happy  ending:  th*y  colonel  J 
magnanimous:  the  lovers  united.  And  t 
*t  the  end  for  the  grand  ensemble  "Vive  * 
La.  France'" 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  . 
the  scenes  took  place  before  August.  I 
rani  cave  the  date  "June,  j 
saw  the  scenes  and  heard  t 
many  yea  is  before  that. 
Mr.    Herbert's    music*  is.    of  course, 
Jmelodious    and    dexterously  invented, 
prettily  scored,  with  sufficient  contrasts 


large  to 
frozen, 

i 


but  otherwise  she  was- 


:t  was 

j 

unin- 1 


6 


!• — Ed. - 

Fellow-Sufferers 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Miss  Jane  Winterbottom's  trying  ex 
perlonee  In  the  over-heated  trolley  car 
reminds  tne  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heavystem  f 
from  the  Low  Countries,  who,  according 
to  that  lover  of  antiquities.  Mr.  Oldbuck.  j 
sustained  much  Injury  by  sitting  down! 
suddenly  and  Incautiously  on  three  an- I 
cient  caltrops  ,  or  craw-tacs  which  had  J 
been  dug  UP  in  the  bog  near  Bannock- 
burn.  The  learned  professor  of  Utrecht, 
however,  was  better  prepared  to  stand 
such  a  shock  than  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Lo, 
the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 
•covers  his  front  and  leaves  him  bare 
behind"   Miss  Wlnterbottom  should  re- 
joice to  think  that  she  was  not  so_  badly 
off  as  she  might  have  been. 
West  Roxbury. 


J.  W. 


Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  having  seen 
the  principle  of  female  suffrage  accepted 
by  the  Peers,  moves  today  to  submit  the 
question  to  a  referendum.  He  Is  an  en- 
tirely honest  man,  but  his  proposal 
might  bring  about  a  result  as  unexpect- 
ed as  attended  certain  Instructions  in  a 
story  told  by  himself.  An  official  of  the 
Sudan  railway  received  one  day  a  mes- 
sage from  a  remote  village.  "Station 
master  dead.  Shall  I  bury  him?"  "Yes." 
was  the  reply,  "hut  make  sure  that  he  is 
really  dead."  In  due  season  came  the 
report:  "Have  burled  station  master. 
Made  sure  he  was  dead  by  hitting  him 
twice  on  head  with  a  fishplate"!— Lon- 
don Dally  Chronicle. 

Imahler  symphony 
heard  second  time 

irge  Audience  Enjoys  Repetition  of 

Stupendous  Composition 
Gustav  Mahler's  mighty  Symphony  in  I 
minor,  No.  2.  was  given  its  second 
srformance  In  Boston  yesterday  after- 
aon  at  Symphony  Hall  by  a  chorus  of 
n,  trained  by  Stephen  Townsend.  the  | 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra ;  May  Peter- 1 
son,  soprano;  Merle  Alcock,  contralto,  i 
and  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  conductor.   There  I 
was  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

'HER  REGIMENT' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
SHl'BERT  THEATRE — First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Her  Regiment."  ; 
•  'musical  comedy  in  three  acts,  book  j 
and  lyrics  by  William  Le  Baron,  music 
6y  Victor  Herbert.    Produced  by  Joe 1 
jweber  at  the  BroadhuYst  Theatre.  New  J 
■fork,  Nov.  12,  1917.  Fritz  Stahlberg,  mu-  ' 
■leal  director. 
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Her,,  is  an  old  faah- 


t— sentimental   paces,  martial  numbers 
nance  tunes,  with  here  and  there  ap- 
propriate dramatic  touches.    The  music 
Is  plausibly  gay  and  light:  plausibly  {  1 
aweet  for  the  lovers:  but  Mr.  Herbert  i  » 
seldom  In.  this  operetta  reaches  his  own  I  = 
high     standard.     Even     his     ragtime  I  j 

American  Serenade"  is  not  irresistible, 
but  rather  perfunctory. 
.'The  company  is  worthy  of  a  tetter  |  J 
hook.     Miss   M  ;       was   charming  as 
Estelle.  demurely  shy.  girlishly  coquet- 
tish, sincerely  affectionate  In  sentimen- 
tal passages,  singing  without  effort  and 
without  pretension,  graceful  in  move- 
ment.   Mr.   Brian  fhono  as  a  gallant 
lover  with  a  sense  of  humor,  an  agree- 
able singer  and  an  accomplished  dancer. 
One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  per- 
formance v  as  the  delightful  dancing  of 
clssle  Sewell  and  Georgie  Sewell  and  ' 
the  dance  of  Miss  Cissie  with  Mr.  Brian 
This   dancing   won   the    heartiest   ap-  | 
plause  of  the  evening. 

The  piece  is  well  mounted;  the  women  1 
of  the  chorus  are  attractive;  tWV  sins-  I 
Ing  of  the  mixed  chorus  was  effective; 
Mr.  Stahlberg  had  a  capable  orchestra 
well  in  hand    ] 

The  Snowstorm" 

1  As  the  World  Wags  : 

The  second  stanza  of  the  poem  on  "The 
Snowstorm"  ts  as  "W.  L.  L."  gives  it 
from  memory,  except  that  in  its  third 
line  "drift  of  snow"  Is  wrong.  In  that ' 
line,  some  versions  of  the  poem  have 
"drifts  of  snow"  (which  I  think  is  as  it . 
was  originally  written),  and  some  have, 
''drifting  snow."  hut  none,  I  think,  have 
"drift  of  now."  The  printed  versions  of] 
the  poem,  by  the  way.  show  other  varia- , 
lions  from  one  another  than  that  of! 
"drifts  of  snow''  and  "drifting  snow"  and  j 
'The  Snowstorm"  is  not  in  all  cases  the? 
title  which  the  poem  as  printed  bears. 

I  will  narrate  the  incident  which  is[ 
the  subject  of  the  poem. 

In   the   afternoon   of   Dec.   19,  1S21,  | 
which  was  a  cold,  stormy  day,  Harri- 
son Gray  Blake,  then  of  Salem,  X.  T., 
but  formerly  of  Marlboro,  Vt..  while  on 
his  way  to  visit  his  parents  in  the  lat-  f 
ter  town,  started  from  Arlington.  Vt.,  |i 
to  cross  the  Green  mountains  with  a  l 
horse  and  sleigh,  having  with  him  his 
wife  and    M-months-old  babe  Rebecca,  r 
A*       traveling  a  few  miles  they  found  t 
the  snow  three  feet  deep,  and  no  road,  i 
except  the  footprints  of  a  man  or  horse. 
The.    still  pressed   forward,   however,  i 
till  the  horso  became  so  exhausted  that  I 
they   were  obliged  to  detach  it  from 
the  sleigh,  and  Mrs.  Blake,  with  the  In- 
fant, then  proceeded  on  horseback  till 
the  animal  utterly  refused  to  travel  fur- 
ther. Mr.  Blake  then  left  his  wife  and  ! 
child  and  went  in  quest  of  help,  he  and  ! 
his  wife  agreeing  to  communicate  with 
each  other  by  voice  as  long  as  the  voice 
of  each  could  be  heard  by  the  other.  At 
last,  from  exhaustion  Mr.  Blako  settled  , 
down  In  the  snow,  unable  to  proceed  ! 
farther.  Thereupon   Mrs.   Blake,  after) 
wrapping  the  infant  in  her  cloak  and  a 
blanket,  started  in  an  attempt  to  join 
her  husband.  Having  followed  his  track 
llll  ahe  could  proceed  no  farther,  she 
also  settled  down  in  the  snow.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day.  Jan.  20. 
Mr.  Blake  was  round.     He  was  badly  ! 
frozen,  but  survived.   Some  40  rods  dis-  ' 
lant  from  where  he  was  found,  his  wife; 
was  found.  She  was  so  badly  frozen  i 
that  she  breathed  but  a  few  times  and  I 


ured,  and.  when  found,  she  "looked  up  j 
and  sweetly  smiled."'  The  locality  where; 
Mr.  Blake,  his  wife  and  infant  daugh- ; 

ter  were  found  is  In  the  western  part 
of  the  town  of  Stratton,  near  the  di- : 
vlding  line  between  that  town  and  the 
town  of  Sunderland. 

It  is  of  the  foregoing  tragical  incident 
that  the  poem  of  which  "W.  L  L."  gives 
the  second  stanza  treats.  The  poem  was 
written  by  S'eba  Smith  (better  known . 
under  his  pseudonymous  title  of  "Maj. 
Jack   Downing"),  and  was  first  pub-  > 
Hshed,  just  after  the  occui-rence  of  the  I 
incident.  In  the  Eastern  Argus  (Port-  . 
land.  Me.),  of  which  Mr.  Smith  was, 
then  editor.   The  poem  has  been  repro-  7 
duced  In  many  publications — for  exam- . 
pies.    In    Salem  Town's    "The    Third  1 
Reader,"  in  John  Pierpont's  "Introduc- 
tion to  the  National  Reader,"  in  C,  P. 
Bronson's     "Elocution,"     in  Francis 
Everett  Blake's  "Increase  Blake  of  Bos-  i 
ton.  His  Ancestors    and  Descendants, 
with  a  Full  Account  of  William  Blake! 
[of  Dorchester  and  His  Five  Children."  I 
l|  and  in  No.  9  of  "The  Speaker's  Garland  j 
land  Literary  Bouquet.  Vol.  1U.  Com- 
bining 100  Choice  Selections.  Nos.  9,  10, 
11  and  12."  In  1&»3  the  poem  was  pub- 
•  lished  in  sheet  music  form  by  Oliver 
i  Dltson.  the  music    being    by  Lyman 
1  Heath  of  Nashua*  N.  H.  On  the  outside 
[  of  the  cover  was  "As  performed  at  the 
I  concerts  of  the  Hutchinson  family,"  so 
It  seems  that  the  poem  was  in  the  reper- 


been  prolonged. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  wer^  Frank  , 
Orth  and  Anne  Cody  in  dance  and 
chatter:  Robert  T.  ^Haines  and  Coin-' 
pany  in  a  sketch.  "The  One  Way  Out": 
Thomas  F.  Swift  and  Mary  H.  Kelley  | 
in  a  comedy  act;  Joe  Jackson,  panto-; 
mi  mist  :  Frank  and  Tobie,  singing  andj 
dancing:  Bert  Shepard  in  whip  manlpu- ] 
latlon.  and  Cane  Brothers,  in  a  balanc-  ' 
ing  act. 


ft 


£    if  / 


It  is  not  the  worth  of  the  thins,  but  of 
the  skill  in  forming  it  which  IS  so  highly  j 
estimated.  Everything  that  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  human  powers,  that  shews  man 
he  can  do  what  he  thought  he  could  not 
do,  is  valuable.  The  first  man  who  bal- 
anced a  straw  on  his  nose;  Johnson,  who 
rode  upon  three  horses  at  a  time;  In  short, 
all  such  men  deserved  the  applause  of  man- 
kind, not  on  account  of  the  use -of  what 
they  did.  but  of  the  dexterity  which  they 
exhibited. 


toire  of  ballads  sung  by  that  celebrated 
family  of  singers.  On  the  outside  of  the 
I  cover  was  also  a  picture  of  the  mother 
I  with  her  babe  In  the  snowstorm  (doubt 


R.  I.  P. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  has  become  of  the  poet  Clancy. 
'  Outside  Byron  I  have  read  nothing  to 
|  compare  with  the  passage  from  "An 
j  Explanation."  which  appeared  in  your 
'  column  about  a  year  ago.    That  was 
real  poetrv.    Be  kind  ami  once  again 
let  the  Clancy  muse  delight  poor  mor- 
tals. A:  F- 
Boston. 

Clancy  died  some  years  ago.  to  the 
great  loss  of  American— nay,  the  world  s 
literature.  The  thin  volume  of  his  poems 
-for  like  Collins  and  Poo  he  wrote  com- 
paratively little— is  now  out  Of  prinj.— 
Ed. 


11  less  Ideal  representations  of  them  in- 
3  Head  of  actual  portraits). 
;  I     Later  in  life,  Mr.  Blake  removed  to 
\  Cteveland.  O..  where  his  daughter  Re-| 
I  becca  became  the  wife  of  S.  Courtland  i 
I  De  Groate.    She  was'  born  on  Nov.  S, 
I  1820.  and  died  on  May  IS.  1S9S.  Her, 
1  mother  was  born  in  Bsattleboro,  Vt..  on  ' 
J  May  24,  1793.   She  was  burled  in  South; 
3  Newfan'e,  VI.,- the  following  being  the, 
||  Inscription  on  her  tomb^lone: 

LUCY  BLAKE 
I  consort  of 

HARRISON  G.  BLAKE 
Terlahed  on  the 
Green  Mountain 
Dec.  20,  1821. 
Aged  2S. 

Brookltae.  SPECTATOR. 
•  .  Compare  with  this  the  poem.  "A 
!•  Snowstorm :  Scene  in  a  Vermont  Win- 
ter." bv  Charles  G.  Eastman,  who  was 
editor  In  \to%  of  the  Vermont  Chronjel- 
of  Burlington.  11  tells  of  the  man  In  IK 
sleigh,  his  dog  and  his  inare.  "a  beautj 
ful  Morgan  brown,"  perishing  in  the 
snow.— Ed. 

ELSIE  JAMS  IS 
KEITH'S  TOPPER' 


r  Elsie  Janls  is  U»e  chief  feature  of  the 
I  bill  at  B.  F.  Kelth'O  Thentre  this  week. 
I  Last  evening  therfc'was  a  c  rowded  house 
'and    the    audlenie   was.  unmistakably 

I  pleased. 

Miss  Jania's  act  this  time  is  one  of  the  f 
I  best  thing*  the  actress  has  brought  otit  ^ 
|  on  the  vaudeville  stage.    It  is  not  too  £| 
I  much  to  W  that  she  Is  one  of  the 
I  best  mimics   on  the   American  stage.  ' 
I  Nor  does  the  actress  pick  this  or  that  j5 
jacior  or  actress  to  imitate  that  her  f 
i|  task  might  be  made  easier.    On  the 
Hcontrarv  the  variety  and  scope  of  her 
entertainment  carries  with  it  the  most 
difficult  task,  in  that  she  has  chosen  as  | 
her  subjects  celebrities  of  the  content-  j 
poraneous  stage  that  require  a  remark- 
able versatility  to  properly  impersonate, 
each  and  all  with  their  clearly  defined 
characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner, speech  and  poise. 

Thus  the  actress  includes  in  her  pro- 
gram impressions  of  Ethel  Barrymorc. 
Sam  Bernard.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  George 
M.  Cohan.  Harry  Lauder.  Eddie  Foy 
and  Will  Kfcgers,  the  lnriat  thrower  of' 
■Tollies"  fame.  All  of  these  were  re- 
produced with  a  remarkable  fWelity: 
and  It  Is  but  just  to  the  comedienne  lo 
say  that  there  waa  no  real  need  of  ti 
preliminary  introduction  to  each  charac- 
ter.  as  the  impersonations  were  so  well 
done  that  the  audience  would  have 
quickly  grasped  the  characters  intend- 
ed. Not  the  least  Interesting  were  her 
impressions  of  Sam  Bernard.  Her  dia- 
lect was  remarkable  in  Its  fidelity,  there 
I  was  the  eonftlslon  or  speech  and  the 
corkscrewing  of  the  legs  and  the  near 
apoplectic  fit  at  the  conclusion  Of  each 
point. 

Besides  this  there  was  an  underlying 
vein  of  patriotism  during  the  whole  act. 
Miss  Janis  was  treated  to  a  flattering 
ovation  at  the  conclusion.  She  made  a 
neat  little  speech  in  her  characteristic 
st vie  and  again  favored   the  audience 


"Born  in  the  Purple" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  an  Illusion  here  a  few  days  a  ;  >  to 
a  discoloration  of  glass  at  ttie  lltuth. 
station  a  refercrice  was  made  t<  ■  the , 
odd  panes  of  purple  glass  to  be  s«  :n  in  , 
a  few  good  houses  "on  the  hill."  ..hich  , 
casual  passers-by  and  some  local  story- 
tellers   and    paragraph    writers  have 
guessed    to    be    scattered  deliberately.  , 
blazons  as  it  were  of  aristocratic  occu- 
pancy.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Ly-  I 
man  house.  39  Beacon  street,  and  its  [ 
neighbor,  formerly  the  Inches  residence, 
and  in  the  Slurgis  house.  No.  03.  and  its  | 
twin,   once   the   Swetts.     Also   in  the 
windows  of  29  Chestnut    street,    still  , 
known  to  "old  timers"  as  the  "Codman  | 
house,  from    its   former   owner    (Col.  j 
Charles  Codman's  father).    It    became  | 
rather  famous  during  the  tenancy  by 
Edwin  Booth,  the  actor,  in  his  saddest  j 
days— "Boothia  Ir.fellt,"  we  used  to  catl  I 
the  place;  his  comings  and  goings  thence 
were  marked  by  his  neighbors,    with  j 
bowed  head  and  brent  brow.  Hamlet-  ! 
wise,  on  his  way  to  crosB  the  Common  j 
and  in  return.  t 

The  tradition  was  that  a  certain  irr 
portation  of  window  glass,  at  the  ti.ue 
when   these   houses   were    built,    con-  , 
ilalned  some  impurities,  perhaps  of  the 
manganese— not  at  first  apparent,  but 
developing  with  time  and  exposure.  So 
the  good  folks  within  were  only  acci- 
dentally "born  in  the  purple." 
|    Boston.  THE  OLD  MTN. 

'  Too-Tonic 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Wo  hear  that  a  petition  is  being  sub-, 
mitfed  to  the  powers  that  be  to  change, 
the  name  of  ••German"- meash  s  to  "Lib- 
erty" measles  to  spare  the  feelings  ot' 
its  victims,  who  upon  convalescence  arc/' 
subject  to  jest!  One  wonders  if  the 
doctors  will  eliminate  the  word  "Germ.' 
What  awful  HUN-BUG.  F.  S.  S.  1 

Boston. 


Grim  Mr.  Hardy 

Thomas  Hardy's  latest  volume  ofj 
verse,  'Moments  ot  Vision."  is  reviewed 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  with  the  head- 
ing "The  Mii.1-!  Without  a  Smile."  There 
are  frequent  references  to  the  "inscru- 
tability and  unawareness"  of  the  Im- 
manent Will. 

WbicH  in  some  nisfi  uiiKUessed  of  us 
Mny  lift  lis  blinding  inc-abtM 

And  *eo,   find  own: 
"It  giieves  ine  1  did  thus  and  thus." 
"The  Young  Church-Warden"  Is  quot- 
ed for  its  "remarkable  strength  of  dra- 
matic poignancy." 

V\  lien  ho  lit  the  randies  there. 
Ar'.i  ihe  lijcht  fell  on  ''Is  hand. 
And  It  trembled  aa  he  scanned 
Her  ;mii  me,  his  vanquished  air 
lllntc.l  that  his  dream  was  done, 
And  i  -u'iw  he  had  begun 
To  understand. 

When  Love's  riot  was  unstrung, 
sure  I  wished  the  hand  that  shook 
Had  been  mine  mat  shared  her  book 
While  that  evening  hymn  was  sung. 
His  the  vh't'ir's.  as  ha  lit 
fjndles  where  he  had  bidden  us  sit 
Willi  vanquished  luok. 

[  The  reviewer  finds  almost  unbearable 
;  cruelty  ill  these  lines. 

O  mv  pretty  pink  frock. 
I     i  ^iia'n  t  be  able  to  wear  It: 
I     Why  Is  he  dyii'K  just  now'.' 
1  can  harlly  bear  it! 

]  To  us  these  Hues  might  l>e  put  on  the 
fnagc  with  the  verses  of  Tennyson  about 


the  skipping-rope  that 


|,;IJ  justly  ex- 


iled the 


liiujthter  of  i  > 


Aristocracy 


he  < 
i>ci  at 


ot  pet  tho  world  lo  look  at 
irlsiocnu  Just  because  .von 
on*.  .  .  •  Americans  are 
look  at.  Who  la  l-oallv 
lleman  in  America? 
bio.  HIrs  must  have 
moke  them  acccpt- 
o  oils.  Patent  medi- 
,  Railways  are  high, 
one  generation." 


Ambassadors  ami  the  Demon 
Lovd   Heading.   In   making     Ills    new  j 
ionv-  at  Washington,  will  tlnd  a  prue- 
leally  "dry'  America.     Contrary  cou- 
iilioiis  elsewhere  caused  John  Locke  to 
•fuse  a  mission  to  Hraiidciiburg.  H>- 
Va-vd    I  ho    cull!    air    loss    than  -'their 
Sarin  drinking."     "1  imagine."  ho  ox- 
>la  inert   -  thai  w-H.-ilewr  1  may  do  there 
nyself.   llio   knowing   what  others  are 
lolng  Is  ;u  l.yst  on.'  h.ill'  my  business 
»:d  1  know  no  such  rack  in  the  world 
,1  draw  out  men's  Ihoushts  as  a  well-, 
unnamed    bottle. "     So    he   advised  the, 
King  to  send  a  man  thai  could  drink  Ins  ; 
mare  rather  than  the  ••soberest  man  in 
[lie  kingdom  "    lie  stayed  rind  preserved  I 
Ma      understanding."  —  London  Daily 

The  latest  noliee  i>»;  "'.  ,lu'  l'°  ' 
•ars  of  Boston  by  the  Boston  Elevated, 
Railway  Company  is  delightfully  hu- 
morous, although  the  morose  might  say 
Lhat  U  Is  a  case  of  '  rubbing  it  in  " 
The  public  Is  advised  to  abstain,  when 
possible,  from  ridihg  between  7  and  3 
A.  M.  and  4:30  and  C:S0  P.  M.  Thus  will 
congestion  be  lessened.  Now  the  walk- 
ing Is  not  always  good.  Those  who  are 
obliged  to  earn  a  living  should  not 
leave  their  homes  until  9  or,  say,  9:05 
In  the  morning  and  not  leave  the  place 
of  business,  factory,  shop,  until  6.:3 
-P.  M.  Strangers  in  town  should  take 
note  that  .from  9  A.  M.  until  4:30  1 
Beats  are  seldom  vacant  In  the  troll 
[«•».  The  Reservoir-Beacon  service 
I  probably  worse  In  this  respect  than  t 
Biighton-AHslou  service. 


M 


I  ha 


The  Sleepless 

Mr.  J.  Colby  Bassett  sends  us  a  ne 
paper  clipping  that  narrates  the.  straugei 
case  of  Alonzo  Wire,  once  police  thief  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J..  .who*asserted  that  he 
had  not  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep  for  20 
years.    "His  ailment  was  believed  tot 
I  have  been  the  result  of.   a  lightning' 
[stroke  which  grazed  him  30  years  ago 
|  when  he  was  driving  a  team  of  horses. 

During  the  height  of  his  strange  malady 
She  wan  engaged  as  night  watchman  for] 
the  .Lackawanna  railroad.    During  the 
day  he  would  merely  recline  on  a  couch, 
but  would  not  dose  his  eyes.  In  spite  of 
Inability  to  get  rest  such  as  other  people 
enjoyed.  Wire  did  not  srem  to  be  affeot- 
+ied,  excert  that  he  lost  a  little  weight." 
\Mr.  Wire  finally  died  from  an  affection 
of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes.  Mr. 
fi  Bassett  asks  whether   we  believe  the 
1  story. 

3  Tes.  indeed,  we  believe  it.  We  have 
A  confidence  in  human  nature,  and  humai 
S  nature  is  always  surprising.  Further- 
8  more,  it  Is  much  pleasanter  to  believe 
to  be  incredulous,  suspicious,  al- 
lys  on  guard.  In  the  Wire  case  there 
e  precedents. 

We  do  not  refer  to  the  man  mentioned 
r  Jean  Ferncl,  who  lived  without  sleep 
r  14  months  for  he  was  "possest  with 
adness,  and'  his  brain,  it  would  seem 
Sing  heated  with  melancholy,  did  beget 
iimal  spirits  without  much  wasting  of 
,eni."  See  Jean  Schetick  de  Grafter* 
erg's  -Observatioiium  medic-arum  rara- 
jm.  admiramlium  et  monstrosarum 
olnmen"  (1644)  for  further  comment. 
Seneca  reports  of  Meeaenas  that  he 
ived  three  years  entirely  without  any 
lecp.  and  was  at  last  cured  of  bis  dis- 
emper  by  soft  and  sweet  music. 
^The  Italian  scholar  Marlus  Nizolius- 
,e  died  in  I0SC  at  the  age  of  tS-lived  Jtf 
rears  without  sleep. 
We  quote  again  from  Jean  Schenck 
'We  read  of  a  r.oble  Lady,  who  for 
tnd  five  years  lived  in  good  health, 
ooth  her  husband  and  whole  family 
jould  and  did  witness,  without  sleep.' 
Mr.  W.i  i  went  without  sleep  for  only  20 

I  The  ca-e  of  the  woman  of  Padua  who 
th-ed  ]:  ''ayit  uill>0ttt  sleep  would  not  be 


'■[  brought  to  sleep  by  any  means,  through 

tho  weakness  of  the  venule!*  anil  pe- 
nury of  vapors:  for  she  ate  no  supper, 
says  Jean  Svhenck.  "only  conlonted 
I  herself  wilh  a  dinner;  at  last  using  to 
'  eat  a  toast  stooped  in  malmsey  toward 
I  night,  she  returned  to  her  wonted 
fi  vlet^i." 

Exchange  of  Courtesies 
I  As  iho  World  Wags: 

The  frequent  mispronunciation  'at 
; proper  names  minimis  me  of  an  ln- 
',  cldent  (luring  my  visit  to  tho  Pacific 
I  coast  recently.  In  referring  to  the 
5  Willamette  river.  I  committed  the  In- 
I  discretion  of  pronouncing  it  "Will- 
amette." accenting  the  first  syllable.  My 
host  frowned,  whereupon  I  tried  again, 
throwing  the  accent  upon  the  third  or 
■  last  syllable.    "You  won't  get  it,"  sug- 

*  Bested  my  friend.  It's  "Wil-lah-mette," 
,3  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 

•  vl  tho  "a"  being  pronounced  like,  "ah."  I 
J*  thanked  him,  but  politely  reminded  him 
53  that  in  referring  to  a  well-known  social 
£/t  club    in   3oston,    which   city   he  had 

I  visited  several  months  previously,  he 
i  had  accented  the  last  syllable  instead 
J' of  the  first.  He  replied  that  it  was 
a,  the  only  way  he  had  heard  the  name 
I  called.  1  had  nothing  to  say,  although 
I  I  knew  that  for  some  reason,  inex- 
S  plieable  to  me,  the  good  old  man— fa- 
I  tnous  in  story  and  song,  and  pronounced 
I  correctly  only  with  the  accent  on  the 
J  first  syllable  in  Botolph  and  so  known 
.  for  many  years  after  the  club  in  New- 
J  bury  street  had  been  founded— had  been 

•  desecrated,  not  only  by  being  applied  to 
an  unimportant  street  in  the  Back  Bay 
district,  but  by  being  now  called,  quite 
generally,  "St.B'tolph."  W.  A.  F. 

Boston. 

Is  there  an  "unimportant"   street  In  1. 
any  city,  town  or  village?  We  doubt  it. 
Every  street  has  a  physiognomy  as  have| 
„the  houses  in  the  streets.  There  arei 
'  "mean"    streets,   and   Arthur  Morrison 
wrote    excellent    short    stories  aboutj 
thorn.     There     are     squalid,  sinister! 
street:  hyjAcrittcal,  pompous,  aurifer- 
,ou3  streets.     Each  one  is  important  to 
the  dwellers  therein:  sometimes  to  the 
police.    St.  Botolph  street  is  not  without 
interesting  features,  although.it  is  in 
\  the  "small  of  the  Back  Bay,"  to  quote  a 
;  happy    phrase    of    Mr.    Alexander  P. 

•  Browne.  The  history  of  streets  is  good 
reading;  witness  the  one  of  the  Paris 
streets  by  the  Lazare  Brothers,  or  even 
the  "Record  of  Streets"  in  Boston,  pub- 
lished by  our  city  government.— Ed. 


ftepresSHe  (Tr.-7  r"or  cWPiiftl  aisfrnWiiHpHI 

making  the  air  "close,"  was  due  priiilmoni' 
clpally  to- heal  and  absence  of  movemcn  point 

of  the  air:  also  that  em  ulation  nnij . 
movement  restored  In  sufficient  mensurti 
the  comfortable  feeling  absent  In  such'  elderly  men  that,  although  their  memo- 
c IMes  Although  L  gave  a  resume  of  ry  for  faces  la  as  keen  as  ever,  their; 
that  finding  to  ono  of  our  dallies.  It  is  ability  to  recall  nameo  has  dlsconccrt- 
only  now  leaking  out  through  sundry  lnKly  wai)Pa.  Tt  wa's  his  desire  lo  meet 
medical  Journals  that  we  have  been  mis-  .  *  ,.  „,^,,„n„„  i„rti,-i,hiii  who' 
taken:  that  we  have  been  actually  in-wiUl  tho  correlative  Individual  who., 
vlting  an  increase  in  that  deadly  winter  while  remembering  names  with  perfect 
disease,  pneumonia,  by  persistence  In  distinctness,  had  managed  to  lose  al- 
Ignorlng  u,e  disastrous  effects  of  chill  most  ftn  memory  for  faces.  It  is  equal- 
^^naS«»iK&,S£  *   easing   to  the  speaker  and 

tiresome  to  the  bystanders  In  any  given 


•r,  recently  voiced  his  disap- 
nt  over  the  fact  that,  whll*  we! 
great   deal  of  complaint  from; 


Professor  Hardpants 


As  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  switchel.  I  never  knew  of  sail- 
ors having  a  drink  called  switchel.  When 
I  was  a  boy  such  a  drink  was  in  favor 
with  farmers.  The  formulas  differed. 
Some  made  switchel  of  water,  molasses 
and  ginger  (powdered).  Some  added  a 
little  vinegar,  and  some  had  a  stick  in 
it.  And  this  drink  was  in  style  in  hay- 
ing time. 

I  notice  the  Winterbottom  articles 
still  linger  in  the  minds  of  some  of  your 
contributors.  Dr.  Heavy-stern,  hoc  Dad! 
I  think  your  readers  will  enjoy  a  laugh 
over  the  following.  I  laughed  when  t 
saw  the  act  and  I  have  laughed  every 
time  T  have  thought  of  it  since.  It  was 
at  one  of  tho  amateur  nights  of  the  old 
Boylston  Museum.  Dr.  Lothrop  an- 
nounced that  a  gentleman  would  givt  an 
exhibition  of  a  wonderful  power,  and 
ho  challenged  the  world  in  his  act.  The 
doctor  stated  that  this  wonderful  man 
was  able  to  break  any  board  or  plank 
that 'could  be  produced  by  dropping  on 
it,  sitting  down  on  it  abruptly.  Then 
the  man  was  brought  on  the  stage  and 
Introduced  in  a  very  polite  manner 
by  the  doctor.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen. 
1  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  lo 
you  the  champion  wood-smasher.  Prof. 
Hardpants."  Well,  if  ever  Bernhardt, 
Farrar,  or  Maxine  ever  gofc  such  a  re- 
ception, I  have  never  heard  of  it.  This 
one  could  be  heard  for  blocks  away. 

Dr.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 
Boston.    •  

l-old  air  ia  the  other  extreme  is  slmc-t 
as  bod  as  Hot.  and  bo  doth  Montallus  es- 
if  em  of  it.  c.  11,  If  It  be  dry  withal.  In 
those  northern  countries,  the  people,  are 
therefore  generally  dull,  heavy,  and  many 
witches,  which  (as  I  'have  before  quoted) 
Saxo  Grammaticus.  Olaus.  Baptlsta  Porta 
ar,.ribe  to  melancholy.  But  theso  -,old 
dimes  ar«  more  subject  to  natural  mel- 
ancholy (not  this  artificial)  which  Is  cold 
and  dry;  for  which  cause  Mercurlus  Brl- 
lannicus  belrke  puts  melancholy  men 
1  Inhabit  just  under  the  Pole. 


My  boy  nearly  "died  with  the  cold" 
when  sent  to  a  camp  hospital.  Though 
bitter  cold  they  took  away  his  warm 
:  clothing  and  clothed  him  in  cotton  just 
I  because  the  regulations  said  sol 
(    Another  illustration   of   progress  In 
ji^anada  we  can  well  ponder  over.  A 
'patient  in  tuberculosis  hospital  return- 
ing from  a  government  sanatorium  at 
Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  now  becoming 
famous  for  its  advance  in  methods  of 
treatment,  assures  me  they  have  dis- 
carded the  idea  of  enormous  quantities 
lof  milk  and  eggs  being  absolutely  es- 
sential.   Even  sleeping  out  of  doors  in 
all  sorts  of  weather  is  not  encouraged, 
though   outdoor  life  is  part  of  their 
treatment  of  course.    I  have  advocated 
*for  years  that  tuberculosis  can  be  cured 
:  by  any  ordinarily  nourishing  food — even 
fish  as  part  of  the  diet— with  the  prime 
requisite  that  it  must  not  tax  the  diges- 
tive organs  dand   milk  and   eggs  are 
sometimes  liable  to  that  objection).  Dr. 
Miller  of  Saranac,  I  believe,  is  in  charge 
of  (hat  sanatorium  and  is  well  known 
as  an  authority  on  the  disease. 

I  think  it.  is  Dr.  Kellogg  who  has  re- 
cently reported  that  he  has  had  more 
cu^es  in  pneumonia  with  warm,  fresh 
air  treatment  than  with  cold. '  "The 
world  do  move!" 

The  remarkable  vigor  of  many  of  the 
theatrical  profession  is  emphatic  en- 
dorsement of  the  Canadian  experiments. 
They  live  their  lives  in  unusual  condi- 
tions of  stuffy  air.  George  Wilson  of 
the  Boston  Museum  seemed  to  thrive  on 
tho  germs  of  stuffy  dressing  rooms  in 
that  old  stage  rookery.  I  saw  H.  C. 
Barnabee  40  years  ago  occupying  in  a 
Temperance  Hall  at  Halifax  N.  S.,  a 
dressing  room  without  a  window  of  any 
kind,  then  a  common  experience.  Clara 
Morris  occupied  that  room  for  weeks, 
Eugenia  Paul,  C.  Leslie  Allen  and  sev- 
eral other  old  timers,  most  of  whom  are 
still  alive,  put  In  season  after  season 
I  in  such  places  without  shortening  their 
lives  apparently.  Willy  Seymour  is -still 
alive  and  active.  In  that  same  city  60 
years  ago  lie  was  playing  boys'  parts 
in  the  old  Theatre  Hoyal,  wilh  a  dupli 
cate  of  the  Black  Hole  of  CalCMUa  to 
dress  in!  WILLIAM  C^fc/L. 

Grove  Hall. 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  persret  in  sleep- 
ing with  at  least  one  window  open 
Slinking  street  cars  are  still  an  abom-l 
ination.— Ed 


encounter  to  hear  the  hackneyed  line: 
"I  remember  your  face  perfectly,  but  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  remember  your 
name."  What  a  pleasant,  relief  would 
be  felt  were  the  phrase  varied  once  In  a  \ 
while,  as  might  be:  "My  dear  Mr.  Smith, 
your  name  is  a  household  word  with 
me,  but  I  cannot  for  the  We  of  me  re-  I 
call  your  face." 

After  the  ordeal  of  moving  one's  house- 
hold goods,  it  is  customary  to  account 
tor  all  losses  whatsoever  on  the  con- 
venient theory  that  the  missing  articles 
were  packed  in  the  inevitable  trunk  or 
barrel  that  fails  to  turn  up.    Upon  a 
similar  principle,  I  always  sup'posjjB  all 
odd  bits  of  knowledge  or  experience  that 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  to 
be  contained  in  the  magnum  opus  of  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  still  In  manuscript, 
as  I  am  given  to  understand.    If  you 
have  access  to  this  treasure  house,  will 
you  not  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  if  it» 
gifted  owner  and  originator  has  gar- 
nered within  it  any  information  upon 
this  interesting  point?   I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  unknown  author  of  the 
Boston  Directory  may  have  been  a  case 
In  point,  but  I  have  so  far  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  ascertaining  the  precise  iden- 
tity of  this  gifted  writer.  The  author  of 
the  telephone  book  might  also  have  this 
unusual  gift,  if  only  in 


partial  form, 
table. 
Boston. 


limited  ana 
but  he  is  equally  inscru- 
GAYLORD  QUEX. 


'Monicker' 


:;•) 


For  Mr.  W.  H.  O'Brien 

%\s  'the  World  Wags:  •  ! 

Although  the  "tablets  of  memory"  aret 
somewhat  cloudy,  the  writer  can  at 
least  add  a  few  lines  to  the  quotation 
Mr.  O'Brien  wishes  to  have  extended.  I 
Valentine  Vousden  was  a  very  well-| 
known  drawing-room  singer  and  charac-j 
ter.actor  during  the  sixties.  The  song 
quoted  was  attributed  to  the  versatile 
pen  of  Henry  Kussell,  wh%se  fame  as  a 
song  writer  still  lives. 

The  writer  Is  encouraged  to  ask  fori 
information  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
historical  poem  of  "Mary.  "Queen  of 
Scots,"  which  she  has  vainly  tried  to 
obtain  in  the  book  stores  and  In  the 
Public  Library.  This  poem  was  written 
in  the  early  part  of  tho  last  century  and 
Is  a  most  beautiful  and  touching  repre- 
sentation of  the  different  stages  in  the 
life  of  that  unfortunate  Queen.  Perhaps 
^mong  your  leaders  there  may  be  some 
of  the  "old  school"  who  have  the  poem 
in  their  possession  and  can  gratify  the 
whim  of  / 

"ONE  OF  THEMSELVES." 
Our  correspondent  sends  the  lines  of 
Vousden's  song  that  she  remembers. 
L.et    each    man    learn    to    train  himself 
To   Jain   that   knowledge   let   him  labor. 
Improvt  those  tailings  in  himself 
Which  he  condemns  so  In  his  neighbor. 
Bxample  sheds  a  genial  ray 
Of  light,  which  men  are  apt  to  borrow. 
So,  first  Improve  yourself  today, 
ADd  then  Improve  your  friend  tomorrow. 

If- in  self- judgment  should  you  find 
Vour  deeds  to  others  are  superior — 
Tr,  you  lias  ProriUenoe  been  kind 
As  you  should  be  to  those  Ulterior. 

And  if  you  find  an  erring  one 
Whose  deed*  are  hlsmaMe  or  thoughtless, 
CYmsidec  *re  TO"  "rust  the  stone," 
If  yen  yourself  be  pure  and  faultless. 
Oh!  list  to  that  small  voice  within. 
Whose  whisperings  oft  make  men  confounded. 
And  trumpet  not  another's  slo — 
You'd  blush  deep  If  your  own  were  sounded. 


is  a  good  word,  but  we 
prefer  the  spelling ""moneker."  There 
are  variants—monarck.  monarcher.  mon- 
ger, moniek.   It  is  thieves's  slang.  Is  it  | 
older  than  1S50?    "Monarch"  found  ^ts 
way  into  the  staid  Macmillan's  Magazine 
in  1879.  "Moneker"  was  known  to  George 
w:  Matsell.  special  justice,  chief  of  po- 
lice, in  New  York,  when  he  compiled  his 
"Vocabulum;  or  the  Rogue's  Lexicon." 
ISM.    Capt.  Grose  did  not  know  it 
the   18th    century.     Hotton  spelled 
it  "MonekeeK'  in  1S90.     "Monarch"  is 
J  admitted    to    the    great    Oxford  Dic- 
Itionary.     "Monarch"    also    meant  in! 
Islang  a  guinea,  now  a  sovereign;  and  atj 
Iston  College  the  10-oarcd  boat.  Was  thef 
Sword  borrowed  from  the  gypsies?  Bau-f 
Jmann,  -  in    his    "Londonismen,"  sayri 
1?  "Moniker"  for  "name"  is  beggar's  slang.} 
1  Mr.  Quex's  letter  reminds  one  of  Mr. 
I  Oliver  Herford's  reply  to  a  man  that 
slapped  him  on  the  back.  "My  dear  sir. 
I  don't  recall  your  face  and  I  don't  know 
your  name,  but  your  manners  are  fa- 
miliar." 


in 


I 


The  Fresh  Air  Fad 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Crockett  tha« 
we  have  carried  the  fresh  air  fad  tool 
far  is  valuable  Just  now,  when  the  dead- 
ly cold  is  getting  in  its  work  and  short- 
ening the  lives  of  thousands.  We  are 
slow  to  keep  pace  with  even  the  knowl- 
edge available.  Some  three  years  ago 
the  Canadian  government,  after  months 
of  careful  tests  and  experiments,  an- 
nounced that  re-breathed  air  was  not 
poisonous  In  the  popular  i>eiu»;  that  the 


7j2A<  j    ///  r 

In  the  preface  to  "Leaves  of  Grass."|J 
published  in  186S.  Walt  Whitman,  de-M 
scribing  the  common  people  of  tho  Unit- 1  < 
ed  States,  spoke  of  "the  President's  tak-l 
jng  off  his  hat  to  them,  not  they  to  hlm.'T 


Monekers  and  Faces 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  philosopher  of  my  acquaintance^ 
whom  we  will  call  John  Wood,  buryingr 
under    this  thin  disguise  his  proper] 


Friendly  Caution 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Byvajl  means  use  your  intluenee  to  dis- 
suade Mr.  Johnson  from  attempting  to 
mix  a  pail  of  switchel  for  the  Porphry. 
Far  bettw  that  he  should  cherish  in  his 
memory  the  drink  as  he  knew  it  in  his 
boyhood  days,  suggestive  of  hayflelds 
and  cornfields  and  sweetgrass  by  the  g] 
brookside.    I,  too,  had  a  longing  for 
switchel  not  long  ago.'  They  sent  me  the 
molasses  from  the  .grocery,  strange  look- 
ing stuff,   the  color  of  plug  tobacco 
(light),  served  in  a  tin  can  which  wore 
a  red  and  yellow  map  of  Porto  Rico  for  ]\ 
a  belly-band.  1  mixed  a  draft  and  drank  fl 
it— and  followed  it  up  with  a  spoonful  of 
mustard  pickle  to  take  the  taete  out  of 
my  mouth.   1  don't  believe  there  Is  any 
real  molasses  on  the  niarket  today,  The 
stuff  they  sell  may  do  for  cooking— In- 
'  deed,  Mrs.  Pliipps  has  succeeded  in'raak- 
.  Ing  with  it  ginger  bread  which  has  gone 
well  with  her  home-made  (much  abused  [ 
!  word)  soun  milk  cheese— but  it's  not  fit  I 
for  switchel.     Impress   this   upon  Mr.  | 
Johnson  before  it  is  too  late  and  spare  j 
him  the  experience  that  still  curdles  my 
atomach.  I'lttNEAS  PHIPPS.  j 

Maiden. 

i    We  doubt  if  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  Is  l- 
i|  in  the  mood  to  oblige  Mr.  Gaylord  Quex.  h 
We  are  sure  that  he  will  thank  Mr. 
I'hlpps  for-his  warning.   Now  that  Mr.  | 
Johnson  is  on  the  water  wagon,  he  is] 
said  to  be  peevish  and  testy,  as  one 
having  cursed  all  the  philosophers  and; 
danced  on  their  treatises.'  No  succeda- 
neuin  for  strong  waters  or  malt  liquor 
will  content  him.    He  might  have  sud 
cunroed  to  switchel  with  a  dash  of  run 
In  it,  and  innocently,  not  knowing  that: 
there  was  a  srlck  in  the  haymakcr'.s 
beverage.     \  eommoi 


end  tells 


talk 


if  M 


|th»t  he  s; 

the  days  in  February  that  are  no  more, 
moaning  as  he  stood  by  the  calendar. 
Tt  was  a  sad  sight.  Cheerio,  Mr.  John- 
son, March  will  soon  be  here. — Ed. 


G.  B.  S.'s  Latest 

George  Bernard  Shaw's  little  play. 
"Aiinajaska.  the  Wild  Grand  Duchess" 
purporting  to  be  "from  the  Russian  of 
Gregory  Blessipoff,"  produced  at  <*the 
Coliseum.  London.  Jan.  21,  did  not 
please  the  critics,  although  Miss  Lillah 
McCarthy  wore  a  wonderful  white  uni- 
form designed  by  Charles  Rlcketts.  The 
Daily  Chronicle  pooh-poohed  the  "very 
feeble  and  trivial  treatment  of  the  re- 
ported escape  of  the  ex-Tsar's  daugh- 
ter." The  Times  said  that  Shaw  had  J 
ventured  upon  nothing  more  dangerous! 
than  commonplaces  about  the  revolu-j 
tlonarv  Insonsistencies  and  incongruities; 
that  lie  had  kept  bis  intellect  severely 
in  check.  .  .•'  J 


5f  Brahn 


Wall 


ik\  appeal  ing  in  Boston  during  the  last  sea- 
-01-    son  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company  di- 
t.Tected  by  Henry  Russell, 
sectioning    Forrest  Lamont.  who  will  take  the 
part    of    Radames.  the  opening  night. 
Studied  in  this  country,  and  sang  in  con- 
cert and  cratorlo.    He  studied  also  in 
Italy  and  sang  in  opera  In  Italian  cities. 
Before  his  encasement  with  the  Chicago 
company  in  the  fall  of  WIT  he  sang  In 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  Sotfh  America. 
Last  July  he  took*the  part  of  Camo  in 
the  open-air  performances  of  "Pagliacci 
at  St.  Louis. 
Glacomo  Rimini,  baritone,  is  with  the 


and  daring  English  school. 

It  is  true  that  the  ooatln 
which  Villon  Is  inagBUced.  "A  poor 
little  scholar  named^Francois  Villon," 
reminds  one  of  a  characterization  of  Till 
Eulenspleyel  in  Strauss's  rondo,  but 
the  resemblance  is  chiefly  one  of  mood 
and  only  for  a  moment  The  reckless- 
ness ef  Villon  that  leads  to  the  morali- 
zation.  "Booze  and  the  Blowens  cop 
the  lot."  js  portrayed  In  Wallace's  own 
way.   The  crowning  portion  of  the  work 

is  the  transliteration  into  music  of  the      uiammu  •>"""",  —  -  . 

prayer  to  the  Holy  Virgin  written  by.  .Chicago  company  for  the  «econa 
Villon  for   his   mother.     There    is   an  >on.   Born  in  Verona,  he  made  his  demit 


A  Once  Famou3  Romance 
As  the  World  Wags: 

You  have  never  mentioned  my  old 
friend,  "Sidonia  the  Sorceress."  I  got. 
oat  of  buying  the  new  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  a  few  days  ago 
through  the  salesman's  tellln?  me  it- 
contained  "all  of  human  knowledge."  1 
Invited  blm  to  tell  me  about  Sidonia  and 
the  Amber  Witch.  He  gave  me  a  refer- 
ence to  "amber"  and  another  to  "witch- 
craft," but  didn't  produce  the  combina- 
tion, or  Sidonia.  Kind  regards  to  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson.  D.  M.  L. 

Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

"It  is  a  wonder  that  the  salesman  did 
not  refer  you  to  the  article  "Sidon.  ' 
We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Johnson  since  he 
climbed  on  the  water  wagon.  We  have 
heard  that  when  he  was  last  seen  one 
<jf  his  legs  was  dangling  over  the  rail 
dangerously  near  a  wheel.— Ed. 

'  14TH  CONCERT 


there  when  he  was  22  years  old.  Later 
he  eang  at  the  Dal  Verme  Theatre  m 
Milan,  where  he  won  praise  as  Falstaft. 
Engagements  in  leading  Italian  opera 
houses  followed.  He  has  sung  for  sev- 
eral seasons  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Riccardo  Strac  iari,  baritone,  is  not  a 
stranger  here.  He  came  to  this  city,  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, in  1907.  On  April  1st  he  took  the 
part  of  Valentin  in  "Faust."  On  April  fi 
he  took  the  part  of  Amonasro.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  born  in  Ponteccliio. 
near  Bologna.  At  first  he  studied  elec- 
tricity and  was  a  fellow  student  of  Mar- 
coni. His  first  appearance  as  a  singer  In 
public  was  at  Bologna  in  Perosi  s 
oratorio.  "The  Resurrection."  His  oper- 
atic debut  in  "La  Boheme"  was  in  the 
game  citv.  When  he  visited  Boston  he 
-was  young  and  comparatively  unformed. 
I  During  the  last  10  years  he  has  sung 


archaic  flavor  .-that  is  very  beautiful. 
It  is  gained  without  pedantry,  with  a 
simplicity  as  charming  as  that  of  the 
.prayer  itself.  Throughout  the  music  the 
Ifaney  of  the  composer  does  not  lag.  The 
■.Instrumentation  is  skilful  throughout, 
fwith  passages  of  marked  originality,  as 
I  at  the  end  where  the  bell  of  the  Sor- 

■  bonne  sounds  the  Angelic  Salutation. 
I    Mr.Wltek  was  warmly  applauded  for  his 
'  performance  of  Bruch's  concerto,  which  j 

has  not  been  played  at  a  Symphony 
concert  for  five  years.     There  was  a 

■  time  when  this  concerto  was  exceedingly  j 
I  popular  with  violinists  in  spite  of  Bue-  t 
'low's  furious  blast  against  it.   To  some | 

Mr.  Witek's  choice  of  this  concerto  to  J 
be  played  in  an  American  city  seems, 
to  say  the  least,  untimely,  for  Bruch, 
since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  has 
been  conspicuous  for  his  boisterous  sup- 
port of  Junkerdom  and  Its  military  and|uuluIB   „  „  

naval  policies,  and  for  his  attacks  on  fwith  great  success  in  Italy,  Spain  ana 
the  allies,  especially  England,  a  country  |  South  America. 

that  lodged,  bed  and  clothed  him  for  jj  Cyrena  Van  Gordon,  born  in  Ohio, 
three  years  and  through  the  University  I  studied  with  lime.  Dotti  in  Cincinnati, 
of  Cambridge  gave  him  the  degree  of  I  Mr  Campanlni  heard  her  there  in  a 
Doctor  of  Music.     ,  |  pageant  and  engaged  her  for  the  Chicago 

The  foll>wirg  extract  frrm  the  London 
Daily  Te.leginph  of  Jan.  19  la  of  present 
Interest 


By  PHP  IP  HALE 
Th'  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  I 
Mack,  conductor,  gave  Its  14th  concert 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  program  was 
as  follows  W.il'aee.  Symphonic  Poem 
WL  <  "Villon";  Bruch.  Concerto  In  0| 
minor  No.  l  for  violin;  Alfvc-n.  Sym- 
ptom So.  ...  I",  major., 

Tin-  symphony  was  played  here  for  the  ■ 
flfct  time,  ['noticed  at  Gothenburg  in  V 
IMP  ii  was  'list  played  in  this  country  I 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  I 
ieapo!!.<  on  Nov.  c,  19H.  The  sym-  I 
Is  popular  in  Chieago.  for  it  has  ■ 
layed  there  three  times  In  two  H 


"Sir  Charles  Stanford  is  nothing  if  not 
vigorous  In  his  recently  iasu~u  ui-iunc  a. 
tlon  of  Max  Bruth.  whose  diatribe 
against  England' and  music  was  referred 
to  en  this  page  Ust  week.  Personally. 
I  don't  think  Bruch  worth  powder  and 
shot,  but  I  could  rot  help  smiling  at  this 
sentence  In  Sir  Charles's  letter:  'Even 
your  ancient  namesske  never  i.chleved 
a  position  iruong  t  the  minor  prophets, 
and  had  to  be  content  wiUann  obscurer 
place  in  the  Apocrypha."  " 

The  concert  wtll  be  rep  sated  tonight. 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
Tho  program  for  Feb.  22-23"  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Brahms.  Symphony  No.  3  In  F 
itnnjor:  Llapounoff,  Concerto  for  piano 
op.  4  (Ethel  Leglrvska,  pianist);  Dellus 
|"In  a '  Sunjnje^GtodajiJ^^^^^^^^— 


J*sr, 


Hugo  Alfven,  horn  at  Stockholm 
MR,  wrote  v 


Halv.  "It  i£ 
Ms  of  life, 
llrlns.  The 
with  an  in 
dreamed  I  \y 
Who  In  a  he 
home  -j.  wil 


until 


in 

eferetico  to  the  third 
a  letter  to  a  friend  In 
at  It  was  composed  In 
paean  in  praise  of  nil  the 
inshine  and  the  love  of 
st  movement  Is  imbued 
»o  longing  for  home;  I 
ii  knight  In  u  far-off  land,  i 
ess  gallop  is  mal:ing  for 
•lde,  now  through  sunny 
it  through  dark  abysses- 
cached  the  j:oal  of  my 


i   description   arouses  expectation 
L  fulfilled.  The  symphony  is,  In-  i 
rna  but. in  a  ehenp  and  vulgar  j 

Is  this  all  that  Mr.  Alfven 
Ive  from  the  landscapes,  the 
int-iin--,  the  buy  of  Naples  and  the  | 
ot  Italy?  The  humblest  l  ook's  tour-  I 
personally  conducted,  has  voiced  his  | 
In  words  of  finer  appreciation.    Dr.  , 
ann  !n  n  solemn  Judgment  on  this, 
:i.d>  eomposcr  discovered  that  he  is 
ngl)    Influenced  bv  Bach.   Brahms.  I 
lUn  and  Others.   This  Judgment  was  i 


imposed.  Alfven  has  evidently 
iken  off  the  infiuence. 

Is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  'the 
-phony  at  length.    The  thematic  mate- 
is  Insignificant  ;  the  material  is  sel- 
worked  artistically  and  effectively; 
the  two  middle  movements  the  work- 
inship  Is  at  times  halting  and  clumsy, 
lie  Andante  is  sentimental,  with  themes 
.  the  "Where  is  my  wandering  boy  to- 
lit?"  order,  and  there  are  echoes  of 
lome,  Sweet   Ilom<\"  and   -"The  I^ast 
of  Summer."    The  Finale,  we  are 
by  the  composer,  is  the  expression 
lis  dream  that  he  was  a  knight.  A 
in  a  circus,  he  should  have  said, 
th  a  tin  helmet,  galloping  gayly  over 
sawdust,  every  now  and  then  fearful 
fall. 

I'allace's  symphonic  poem  was  first 
>ycd  here  In  April,  1912,  three  years 
'let-  the  first  performance  In  London. 
||e  music  is  Intended  to  reflect  some  of 
moods  of  Villon's  poems.    The  varl- 
sections  have  mottoes,  quotations 
Dm  the  scapegrace  genius'  ballades  and 
ind  Testament."     This   Is  remark- 1 
He  music,  remarkable  in  that  It  was 
Itten  by  a  Scott  who  studied  mUBlc 
London  at  the'  Boyal   Academy  of 
Bslc;  remarkable  because  it  shows  a 
ticy,  an  imagination,  a  brilliance,  that 
k   do   not  associate    with  orchestral, 


7  The  Chronicle  of  New  York  (F 
Issue)  speaks  of  the  visiting  Chicago 
'Opera  Company: 

j  "New  Ytrk  may  not  resist  taking  her 
mental  cue  from  Boston,  but  there  Is  an 

•  abiding  feeling  against  any  other  Amer- 
ican source  of  artistic  or  intellectual 

(supply.  This  fact  weighs  as  heavily 
I  against  Mr.  Campanlni  and  his  entranc- 
ing Chicago  Opera  Company  as  the  ma- 
terial consideration  that  the  none  too 
prosperous  local  organizations  look  with 
enw  on  the  vast  sums  paid  to  hear 
lauch  famous  artists  as  Melba,  Muratore, 
IVIx.  Galll-Curci.  Garden  and  Ralsa. 
J  Canipanlnl's  talents  as  a  director  are 
j  acknowledged.  He  Is  electrifying.  Inde- 
pendent and  Intelligent.  He  may  have 
'brought  with  his  productions  a  certain 
Icrudeness.  harshly-colored  scenery  and 
a  system  of  acting— too  vehement  and 
Jtoo  obvious— but  none  can  gainsay  that 
'tho  languid  Metropolitan  suffers  by 
comparison  to  the  fresh,  exuberant  aura 
of  the  Chicago.  As  a  result  of  the  wel- 
J  come  visit  (intrusion,  some  of  the  re- 
'  actlonaries  aver)  one  has  corroboration 
I  of  such  truths  as  the  dignity  of  expres- 
sion and  beauty  of  voice  of  Muratore. 
L  of  the  sustained  glory  of  Melba  of  the 
'vivacity  and  promise  of  Vlx  and  of  the 
f  cleverness,  rather  the  greatness,  ot 
1  Galll-Curcl."  ■  . 

|    Last  Sunday  the  Herald  published  a 

*  biographical  sketch  of  Mme.  Vlx.  To- 
I  dav  portraits  of  some  of  the  singers  are 

published,   among  them  one  of  Rosa 
Unfortunately  we  cannot  rely 


opera. 

Marguerite  Buckler,  soprano,  was  born 
in  California,  but  has  lived  most  of  her 
life  In  Texas,  near  the  Mexican  border. 
Such  vocal  training  as  was  available  In  s 
the  neighborhood  brought  her  into  the  > 
concert  fleld  In  the  Southwest.  She  had 
further  tuition  in  France.  She  made  her 
i  debut  in  opera  at  Monte  Carlo.  After 
singing  In  a  number  of  French  cities  j 
she  returned  to  America  and  made  her 
first  appearance  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Association  last  season  as  Marguerite 
in* '"Faust."  afterward  appearing  as  Ned- 
da  In  "Pagliacci." 

The  Curious  Story  of  Mascajrni's 

Tragic  Opera*  "Isabeau" 

The  only  unfamiliar  opera  In  the  rep- 
ertoire of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 
*l  for  Boston — "Dlnorah"  has  been  per- 
1 1  formed  in  Boston  several  times— is  Mas- 
W  cagni's  "Isabeau."   In  1910  Mr.  George 
H  C.  Tyler,  representing  Llebler  &  Co.. 
"/arranged  with  Mascagnl  for  an  opera 
J  that  Miss  Bessie  Abott  might  appear 
*  as  the  heroine  In  New  York  early  In 
1911.   The  newspapers  published  storle3 
about  Mascagnl'*  enthusiasm;  how  he 
worked  In  the  country  and  in  a  quiet 
hotel  In  Milan  from  midnight  till  8  A.  M. 
There  was  a  question  whether  the  opera 
should  be  entitled  "Isabeau."    On  Dec. 
19,  1910,  there  was  a  private  performance 
in  Rome.   Certain  lovers  of  music  and 
others  heard  the  music  with  the  com- 
poser playing  the  piano.   Disputes  arose 
between  the  American  managers  and 
Mascagni;   there  were  rumors  of  law 
|  suits,  and  action  were  brought.  Miss 
3  Abott  was  mixed  up  in  it. 
S    The  opera  waa  performed  for  the  first 
|  time  at  Buenos'Aires  on  June  2.  1911. 
J  Mascagnl  conducted.  He  received  $12,000 
I  a  month.  There  were  25  performances. 
.     The  first  performance  In  the  I'nlted 
1  States  was  at  Chicago.  Nov.  12.  1917, 
1  when  the  singers  were  Mmes.  Ralsa. 
\  Sharlow,   Swartz   and   Messrs.  Crlml, 
'.}  Rimini,  Nlcolay.  Magucnat. 

It  Is  said  that  Mascagnl  scored  the 
opera  originally  for  120  Instruments,  but 
reduced  the  score. 

The  description  of  "Isabeau"  given  by 
tho  Chicago  press  agent  is  here  con- 
densed. It  will  be  seen  that  the  story 
in  an  Important  particular  resembles 
that  of  the  Lady  Godlva.  The  librettist, 
Lulgl  mica,  put  the  action  in  England; 
the  time  1200  A.  D. 

ACT  I— THE  MORNING 
In  his  castle.  King  Raimondt^awaits 
the  arrival  of  the  princes  from  abroad 
who  will  Joust  in  the  Lists  of  Courtesy. 
The  Victor  will  win  the  hand  of  Isabeau, 
"  the  king, 
that  she 


the  sketches  sent  on  from  Chicago  Jhe  dall(fhter  and  only,  heir  of 

the  press  agent  of  the  company,  tor  lt  |a  a  disappointment  to  all  _ 

s  one  of  Mme.  Vlx  was  erroneous  in  mm  ^g  nQt  rhoBen  a  nusban(J  to  perpe( 

ny  particulars.  t»«i«i,»t  ffl  ate  the  family  and  prevent  Its  dom' 

Use  Ralsa,  born  In  Russ  an  j  o'a"a'«i  lons  from  becoming  subject  to  anotl 
s  said  to  be  19  years  old  In  1911  As 


the  story  goes,  she  was  forced  to  leave 
Russia  when  she  was  H  years  old.  on 
account  of  her  brother' s  revolutionary 
activity.  She  made  her  way  to  Capri, 
where  a  woman  befriended  her  and  put 
her  in  the  care  of  a  singing  teacher. 
Mme  Marchesio.  Mme.  Campanlni 
<F,va  Tetrazzini.  the  wife  of  the  conduc- 
tor) heard  her  sing,  predicted  a  future 
for  her,  and  coached  her.  Miss  Raisa 
made  her  debut  at  Parma  in  Campanl- 
nl  s  own  opera  house.  In  the  fall  ot 
M13  Some  say  the  opera  was  "Don 
Carlos.X.others  that  it  was  "tin  Ballo  In 
Maschcra."  She  sang  for  tho  first  time 
In  Chicago  as  Aida,  Nov.  29.  1913,  Cyrena 
(Van  Gordon,  an  Ohio  contralto,  then 
took  the  part  of  Amneris:  Bassl.  that 
•f  liadames;  Poleso  was  Amonasro.  In 
the  season  of  1013-14  Miss  llaisa  also  ap- 
peared in  Chicago  as  Donna  Anna,  as 
Isabella  In  "Chrlstoforo  Colombo"  and 
took  the  soprario  part  in  "Cassandra." 
ihe  has  sung  in  Ix>ndon,  Paris,  MiP-n 


house.     The  crowd  outside  sings  the  i 
praise   of  Iaabeau.    returning  from  a  I 
pilgrimage.  The  king  wishes  to  speak 
to  her  alone.  She  enters,  and  to  her 
greeting  he  replies  that  he  speaks  as  i 
king  and  not  as  father.  She  must  dis- 
card the  mantle  that  has  always  hidden 
h'er  beauty  and  show  herself  to  best  | 
advantage  before  the  suitors.  In  spite 
of  her  protests  he  commands  her  to 
lay  aside  her  modesty.      As  Isabeau 
leaves  to  enter  the  Oratorio.  Giulietta, 
an  old  woman,  enters  with  her  nephew. 
Folco,    a    dreamer    and    an  idealist. 
Cornelius     the    Chancellor,  confronts 
tbem.  They  wish  to  give   two  white 


nsks  them  to  stay,  that  she  may  hear 
the  old  woman's  story.  Giulietta  tells 
Isabeau  that  she  has  come  far  to  com- 
mend her  only  possessions,  two  white 
doves  and  her  nephew,  to  the  keeping 
mid  ui-oteotlon  of  the  princess,  for  the 


hei  spiritual  beauty  ;<mi  purity.  lsl- 
beau  accepts  the  old  woman's  chargen. 
In  the  lists  the  herald  announces  each 

prince,  recounting  his  deeds  of  valor, 
riches  and  noble  family.  Isabeau  re- 
jects each  one,  declaring  that  she  cai. 
many  only  tor  love.  Enraged,  the  kin,; 
puts  the  town  under  martial  law  anU 
commands  the  people  to  go  into  mourn- 
ing for  the  approaching  end  of  the  king- 
i  dom.  Isabeau  begs  him  to  spare  this 
|  punishment,  declaring  herself  guilty  of 
I  his  displeasure.  He  commands  her  to 
J  expiate  her  disobedience  and  mortify 
Jher  modesty  by  riding  naked  through 
j  the  city  streets  at  midday  mounted 
ion  a  white  horse.  Horrified,  she  as- 
Jsents  m  order  to  escape  frpm  marriage 
without  love,  and  to  save  her  people 
j  from  unmerited  punishment. 

ACT  II— MID-DAY. 
The  populace  gathers  to  hear  the  de- 
cree of  the  king.  An  old  man  suggests 
that  when  Isabeau  goes  forth  for  her 
ride  all  the  doors  "and  windows  •  be 
barred  and  that  every  one  remain  in- 
doors. Let  any  one  who  looks  upon  Isa- 

I  beau  at  that  time  be  punished  by  having 
his  eyes  put  out.  The  king  gives  his 
consent  and  his  subjects  depart.  .  Isabeau, 
enveloped  in  a  great  cloak,  her  long  hair 
flowing  free,  enters  with  her  Ib.dies-ln- 
waiting,  Ermyntrude  and  Ermyngarde, 

.  prepaped  to  humiliate  herself.  She 
walks  to  the.  outer  gate,  where  she 
throws  the  cloak  off  to  the  arms  of  her 
attendants,  her  hair  still  forming  a 
golden  mantle  about  her,  and  goes  to  the 
city  square  for  her  ordeal.  Having 
learned  of  this  outrage,  F^lco  rushes  to 
the  terrace  and  curses  all  those  respon- 
sible. As  she  passes  below  the  terrace 
he  pelts  her  with  flowers.  Learning  of 
his  disobedience  of  their  will  and  de- 
nouncing his  sacrilege,  the  people  clamor 
for  his  life.  Isabeau.  returning  from 
her  ride,  is  terrified  at  learning  of  his 
folly.  He  says:.  "I  am  ready  to  die." 

ACT  III— THE  EVENING. 
The  shadows  fall  In  another  corridor 
of  the  king's  castle  as  Isabeau  descends 
the  stairs  from  the  Oratory  singing  of 
her   newly   discovered   love   for  F&lco. 
Giulietta  rushes  in  and  implores 'her  to; 
1  give  her  nephew  back  to  her,  that  he, 
I  may    escape.     The    princess  promises 
that  she  will  save  him.    She  leads  the, 
old  woman  to  his  prison.    The  voices  of 
the  people  are  heard  outside  as  F^lco 
enters  and  again  professes  his  love  for 
Isabeau  and  his  willingness  to  die.  hav- 
ing once  more  beheld  her.   She  tells  him 
that  his  love  is  requited;  she  entreats 
him  to  flee.   They  pledge  eternal  devo- 
tion.   Isabeau  tells  her  father  that  she 
has  at  last  chosen  a  husband.  The  crowd 
enters,  seizes  Falco  and  drags  him  out 
(to  a  whipping  post  behind  drawn  cur- 
l  tains  to  carry  out  the  sentence  by  bund- 
ling him.   Iaabeau  hastens  to  rescue  her 
I  lover.   The  voices  of  the  crowd  without 
] bewail  the  wounding  of  their  princess. 
|As  the  curtains  are  drawn  by  the  oxeeii- 
jtioners  the  lovers  arc  seen  in  their  last 
I  embrace.  ' 

I  The  Henry  Jewctt  Players 

and  the  Old  Boston  Museum 

'To  Editor  of  Horald  and  Journal: 

Between  the  acts  of  one  of  the  excel- 
lent performances  of  "The  Rivals"  re-  . 
j«  ently  given  by  the  Copley  Theatre  com- 
pany an  elderly  gentleman  in  thfe  audl- 
lence  was  overheard  administering  to  his 
^companion  the  bromidie  comparison  with 
["the  old  Boston  Museum  company"  that 
lis  automatically   produced   under  such 
.circumstances.   He  treated  Mr.  Jewett's 
capable  comedians  with  clemency,  but 
.  1. 1  i ! 1 1  ii  present  :i  hir-vi  ment  to  be  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  the  standard  set  up  by  jjj 
.the  earlier  company.    His  name  did  not 
(transpire,  but  he  was  easily  identified 
as  L  Temporla  Acti.  whose  letters  upon  j) 
!all  sorts  of  unimportant  subjects  how  K 
land  then  appear  in  the  newspapers. 
:    As  seen  by  him   through  the  always 
'^distorting  lens  of  memory,  the  merits 
(of  the  O.  B.  M.  C.  seemed  very  great 
[indeed,  and  all  competition  with  their 

►  /hievements  well  nigh  hopeless.  In  a, 
similar  fashion,  years  ago,  the  late  W. 

'I  T.  W.  Ball,  then  flourishing  as  a  pro- 

'  fessional  critic  of  the  drama,  used  to 

I  visit  his  juniors  in  that  gentle  art,  when 
any  one  of  them  had  the  hardihood  t" 
assert  his  opinion  upon  any  current  the- 
atrical topic,  with  the  scornful,  if  some- 
what vague,  finality:  "Sir,  I  have  seen 
Macready."  The  mortifying  force  of 
this  blow  is  well  remembered  by  one,  at 
least,  of  his  victims,  and,  as  well,  the 
ecstacy  of  gratified  vanity  in  which  the 
speaker  enjoyed  his  momentary  advan- 
tage    This  irritating  sense  of  superiority 

£  equally  attended  the  utterances  of  Mr. 

51  L.  T.  Acti  and  seemed  to  give  him  .  a 
)  great  deal  of  pleasure.  It  is  ungenerous 
to  even  try  to  deprive  him  of  this  source 
of  happiness,  but  there  are  also  to  be 

-J  considered  the  •  feelings  of  others  to 
|  whom  this  over-recited  myth  may  have 

i(i  become  a  source  of  bitterness  and  dc- 

I  I  spair. 

The  Museum  company  of  retrosper- 
"  I  t inn  is,  of  course,  not  any  particular 
assemblage  of  actors,  but  a  composite 
£  memory  picture  of  many  companies 
It  that  served  the  old  theatre  season  after 
RJ  season,  and  when  comparisons  are.  made 
H between  il  and  modern  casts,  the  lat- 
Oter  arc  most,  unfairly  weighed,  not 
S*  against  another  definite  collection  of 
I  fallible   human   beings,    but  against  a 
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Mr.  Ryans  Recollection  ol 
a  Once  Famous  Pantaloon 


,:"  ,:":;.:,,.,^^oth.  Editor  of  'ho  Boston  H 
e£  were,  rteodor. 


«h  before  .ma  after  the  .  otitamlna I  • 

.  encounter,  by  being  pnssed  through' 
£  highly  inoiiil  »tnu>-i>tn-ii>  of  .ho 
UMiim  proper,  aqd  when  perform- 
lc*e  were  burred  ultoKctli.-i  on  Sntur- 
CSr  nights,  .n.--  coming  .ill  <r>.  r  too  near 
the  Sabbath  to  tie  safe  or  seemly, 
irh  rondltlon*  do  not  seem  10  promise 
Hfe  in  the  way  of  high  artistic 
Movement,  but  surviving  critics  ol 
  oso  achievements     have  necessarily 

■  of  them,  anil  [ 
I                                         mi  Ulness   t  he 

■  mermaid  in  its  I 

Inating  figure  ol  fiulllvcr.  than  the  act- 
ing that  was  more  or  loss  Incidental  to 
than  wonders  of  nature  anil  of  art.  I'n- 
 iloubtedlv   these    early    companies  eon- 


:yaTePnsnatlon  by  thrifrin.ln.or  ^  tow*^~^J^$i 


•■jThn^y'SchrnoKer"  with  the ,  aceom 
panyinB  burlesque  a*™*"?*  tZaR0  or 
M   that   linn'.  ;"    >    .      ,  ,' 

more    we  had  no  theatre  AevoteA  to 
whit  J  called  straight  variety.  The 
•  Old  Howar     was  .(vin.  purely  drama- 
Ola  H0"*r         unnCr  the  management 

Sara1®: 

had  bee"  opened  originally  as  an  otujar 

_  i.  ...„o  .vinved  from  111UI 


lers  of  nature  and  of  art.  Un-  ,,„d  he(iU  opened  origmaiiy  as  a»  ki»»i«.i». 

SSse  ea  lv  companies  con-  •  ai  garden?  wl.ieli  was  moved  from  much  aDOve  eve. 

■el    ...  actors,  but  th.,.  ..  high  1        ;   ,  Uromiicld  si  reel.     «  It  does  so 

 .Kw  ilk*  unl-  smaner  qi  «                       but  after  Us  a .fertile  n. 


opera  houses  and  c  -  .»  -  ^ 
conducted  a  campaign  of  PUD'l«"*  *  lhtlt 
made  it  seem  to  th e  c  as » 1  pe  son  t 

---~yS=^ 
c^sur-irfj^^-nl 


The  same  oiu  uij  •  ,  .  "  " 
ythlhg!"   Music,  involving  as 


ree  of  merit  was  anything  like  unl 
ml.  while  iKissible.  does  not  seem 
>e  Mkelv.  One  of  the  staple  jests  of 
time' turned  upon  the  economies 
the  contemporary  management,  and 

....        I  »    .    .  ti..lO  siml_ 


smaller  quarters  on  Bwmnrijt  Bteeri  It 
was  popular  for  a  time,  but  aftet  us 
noveUy  had  worn  off  It  lost  patronage, 
aUhough  it  was  for  a  "maunder  <h, 
management  of  P.  T-  Barnum. 


I  time  turned   upon   n.e  «=w.v.~..~~     management   or  r.   

[he  contemporary  management,  ana  .  a.  „iflce  The 

ell  recalled  what  resulted  from  siml.  fwentworth    renamed    the    place  trie 
■  ■  .no  n  e* of  a  later  leadership,  and    Theatre  Comlque  and  hnd  fo. ^hfc  chief 
n  better  known  how  companies  aro    attractions  Maff.t  an    B;      o  on 
I  l»ck  in  the  present  from  an  idea     pantomimes   and  othe,  spec g  h 


the  normal  man  for  sustained  aesthetic  \ 
sensation.    Not  that  we  have  anything 
in  the  drama  which  lies  open  to  the  j 
charge  -of  being  too  beautiful  and  up-  \ 
lifting  for  the   normal  man;   but  the 
efforts  for  a  national  "drama"  do  sug- 
gest some  such  Ideal.    Mr.  Firkins  Is 
driven  to  find  in  the  "Blglow  I'apers" 
the  synthesis  he  lon,yj  for,   "the  ca-  I 
paclty   Of  dialect    to   set   forth    lofty  tV 
purpose  and  vigorous  thought,  and  to  H 
skim  lightly  up    and    down    the    long  L 
scale  that  divides  the  grotesque  from  r, 
rthe   sublime."     That  is   the  problem, 
'how  to  be.  lofty  without  ceasing  to  be  t; 
vigorous,  how  to  make  use  of  the  lad-  h 
d(?r  of  thi  grotesque  in  our  commend-  | 
able    efforts    towards    higher     things.  1 
There  are  encouraging  s.igns  that  we  I 
are'  dimly  recognizing  the  true  nature  I 
of  the  problem.    It  is  something  that 
the  art  of  Joseph  Urban  has  been  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  musical  com-  1 
edy  and  "girl  shows."    It  Is  something 
that  theatrical  managers  are  developing 
a  taste  for  the  unusual  play,  unusual, 
that  is,  in  its  combination  of  the  lost 
art  of   dialogue   with   whimsy,  auda- 
city,  buffoonery,   it   does   not  matter 
what,  so  long  as  it  is  zestful. 


"  nai,  so  ioiik  as  n  is  asctin-.. 
it  does  so  many  emotional  processes,  is  |       Qf  thig  new  prornise  in  the  theatre. 

fovtilo  field  for  the  German  propagan-  ,  the  name  of  ciare  Kummer  will  instant- 
rtist  Directly  the  American  people^  lv  occur  as  the  most  encouraging  exam- 
appreciate  fully  the  aiBnillcanec  or  r)p  In  the  short  space  of  two  years 
polities  In  "M.sic.   they  will  ieuu« 


music,  they 


present  rrom  an  ideal  j 
fection  bv  the  practice  of  a  more  or 
*  justifiable  thrift.     The  companies 
tt  we  saw  at  this  house  as  children 
re  assembled,  just  as  were  later  coni- 
„ies    that    we    recall    with  distinct- 
<   with  a  due  regard  to  the  ends  for 
ic'h  all  commercial^  theatres  are  con- 
,.eted— that  of  making    money,  and, 
hile  thev  offered  each  season  a  cer- 
un   number  Of  competent   and  well- 
raced   actors,     they  assuredly  never 
,-cre  as  phenomenal  as  they  arc  now 
lade  to  appear.    One  thing  is  certain 
hat  in  the  late  William  Warren  the 
languished  head  of  this  organization 
rom  almost  its.  beginning   It  possessed 
n  actor  of  very  great  and  various  tai- 
nt" and  of  wholly  exceptional  natural 
dfta  and  taculty.  but  he  is  never  in  the 
east  submerged  in  any  of  the  succes- 
ive  companies  by  which  he  was  «ir- 
•ounded    and  is  clearly  remembered  as 
he  single  oyster    in    an  often  rather 
Monomlcal  stew.    The  part.cularly^BUC 
•ulent  oyster  provided  by  Mr  Warren 
,vts  frugallv  seasoned  with  such  artis 
rif^ndhnents   as  were   «ecess.fjr  to 
iake  the  stew  appetizing  to   ts  public. 
M     v  capable  players  are  grateful  y  e- 
membered  as  contributing ■  tc  *h'",.ieJ; 
suit,  but  in  order  to  arrive  at  the ■  oW 
on  Museum  company    of  \r^"°£ , 
must   arrange  these   a  tisU  witn 
Warren  at  their  head  in  the  foi 
,a,ion  widely  advertised  on  the  post- 
ers of  Mr.  Beeman  s  pepsin  gum  where 
their  =  vength  will  be  enhanced  bv  art- 
oersP^ctive  and  many  seasons,  in; 
^ ?  ST.een  at  a  single  view-  , 
The  Boston  Museum.  toxa  great"  e^ 
tent  than  most  theatres,  had  its  own 
pecia!  and  peculiar  folium.  o£  play 
•  ,-ocrs.  in  which  custom  had  bred  a  P 

of  friendly  '»d'^n^e8  ^ateur  the-; 
[atmosphere .  that ,  similar  co„- 
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or  play  golf  or  mingle  in  no 
ictors  of  those  days,  thus  ™*£  d 
;  well-studied    human    ;^^alMlce.  | 
^  might  have  had,  for       ™e  .ivate 
personally  knew,  all  "lag.nable  p 
^rtues-save    perhaps,  one  ^ 
■'to  greatness  was  thus  xar       .  tum 
andgeasy  then  than  ^^.rprecla-'t 

??,on  rta"  easierV maintain  than  one  , 
tlon  is  lai  «  microscope  of  fa- 

tesought  unaei  i-r-nwledee;  one 

miliar  observation  and  pledge. 

ps-^ton^r^.^ 

KL,  It  over  even  better  modern  achieve 

jnents.  „nerates:  -worthy 

Another  factor  ^  °^*Worthy  eon- 1 
private  character  an d  Pf*»«^nl the 
Suet  in  ^"^^^  rren-ernlieredl 

I  basis   of   mere  «'=>-  4     any  part 

r,To  vie  with  a  ""^^  wUh  a  deceased 
•  ,8  one  thing;  to  compete^  *h  a..BOOfl  tJ 
t::^  ^ainycreaScddif- 
I  acuities.        •  recalled,  no  par 

ssrwa««S-ss  si  ■ 

age-managed  m"9ernJe^  jewetfs;! 
■  for  instance,  Mr.  ^Yyi/,  L  j. 
^  the  baffled  v.cthna  of  ^r^J 
etl's  d  scoui  e  may  con-«»       „nvlons'  ; 

spj?*'        !i'r.  nt  the  "old  Boston  Mu-  ,1 


attract  ons  ManiL  —  •  -  Tt 

nantomlmes,  and  other  specialties.  U 

The  Theatre  Comique  was  in  Centra 
court  long  since  built  over,  next  door 
to  "Bllv"  Park's  famous  hostelry. 
Mr.  Wentworth.  after  he  lost  posses- 
son  of  the  Theatre  Comique.  had  the 
Me^»d°efon  fitted  for  a  playhouse ..  which 
he  called  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
eventually  became  the  Bijou. 

Notwithstanding  his    on.  and  appar 
cntly  harmonious  association  wi  ll  Ma f 
ftU    Bartholomew  sometimes  had  the 
a  r  of  the  crushed  comedian  On- ^**t 
in  a  confidential  interview  with  Billy 
olin  beloved  bv  the  Grand  Army  boys, 
'  he  said    ^People  think  I  cannot  Play 
first  parts,  buf  I  can,  ]»St»^ 
Maffit     I  could  be  as  good  a  QlO-wn 
as  he  is    if  I  had  the  chance."  He 
evidently  did  not.  like  to  be  a  second- 
Tr    luminary,  though  he  ^aoted  thj 
traditional    Pantaloon    of    dumb  show 
with  excellent  comic  effect. 

We  had  in  Boston  for  a  sl  oit  me 
two  aouarial  gardens,  owing.  I  believe, 
to  some  disagreement  with  the  original 

he  soon  abandoned,  there  was  an 
aquaHa  exhibition.  This  had  a  hall 
tn  which  (he  Buckley  brothers  and 
^tVers  performed  at^* 

^thfappearance  of  Bartholomew 

atTe  Bosto,\  ^»^fS 
riety  company  the  nrst .  w.  D-  »  . 
in  his  huge  volume.  J  f ty  ^a"hat 
Theatrical  Management.  says  tnar 
Bartho  omew  in  1852.  through  tiie  ef- 
forts of  William  Reed,  a  brother  of 
the  comedian.  Roland  Reed,  "obtained 
ahepoXonin  a  ^^tjS^^ 

for  t  was  named  after  a  bird.  The 
S  iting  company  ,  to  which .  Mr.  Ryan 
refers  was  Butler's  Great  Combination 
Troupe  It  began  an  engagement  at 
the  Boston  Museum  on  July  7.  1864. 
The  P^ograin  shows  how  varied  was  the 
entertainment. 

OPENING  OVERTURE. 


en  myainnuLce.  The  Ph.lharmomc =  has 
made  a  good  beginning.  Of  <-oin;'e 
recently  its  programs  have  been  so  re- 
dotent  of  Beethoven,  Brahms  and  Bach 
that  one  feels  certain  misgivings.  This  I 
"51.     doubtless^  legacy  of  the  old 

r  BuThow  about  the  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Societsy,  Mr.  Joset 
Ptransaky?  Is  he  zealous  in  the  c.u«  o 
the  allies'  And  would  the  Chiomcie 
pitch  overboard  the  music  of  Beethoven 
and  Bach?  Even  Brahnw  h«  .been 
dead  some  years,  and  really  Is  not 
responsible,  for  the  present  war. 


High  Comedy  and  Lowbrows. 
Stone  and  Kummer 


There  are  regularly  recurrent  momen  s 
in  the  amusement  season 
bits  of  the  lowbrow  and  the  »'  ehbrow 
touch      The    circus    is    one.   such  in- 
stance   The  advent  of  Fred  Stone  is  an- 
other     Sporadic   contacts  occur  when 
Broadway  imports  some  European  ex- 
amnle  of  super-c  owning  or  fairy  taie  i. 
like  Sumurun  or  Kismet.  Then  the  way 
ismade   easy    for  M .IgfigTgS*] 
r,rond  of  it   sir  —  to  confess  that  mem 
fs  something   n  this  thing  called  imag- 
Jw  and  for  the  highbrow  to  admit 
t  share  m  the  elemental  tastes  of  our 
^mmoThumanity.   Yet  such  contact, 
retrnlar  and  irregular,  are  still  too  raie 
nStt  theatrical  solar  system.  J .hen 
it  comes  to  the  drama  we  are  a  pltifu  ly 
hvnhenated  nation.    The  very  zest  with 
wMch  we  acknowledge  the  primitive  art 
nf  Fred  Stone  only  emphasizes  the  nor- 
mal cleavage.   We  need  not  be  so  cruel 
fnslst  that   In  the  enthusiastic 
tAbutes  to "m"  Stone  there  is  a  touch 
■  of  condescension  or  at  least  of  self^on- 
sciousness,    testifying    to    a  lingering 
Ten  e  of  doubt  as  to  whether  on^  la. 
after  all,  doing  the  proper  thing.  Wim 
all  iuch  reservations,  we  can  on  y  be 
thankful  for  the  fervor  with  which  the 
creator  of  the  WUard  of  O.  « .  W. tarty 
received;  for  the  warmth  that  greets 
he  perennial  return  of  Maude  Adams 
and  Peter  Pan;  for  minor  signs  which 
rive  -oasis  for  the  hope  that  we  shall 
not  always.  In  the  field  of  drama,  re- 
mnin  a  divided  nation. 

Before  this  reunion  is  attained  we 
must  get  rid  of  the  vicious  assumption 
which  underlies  the  striving  of  the  last 
Wen  years  towards  the  creation  of  an 
American    "drama,"   and  this  is  1 


=...g  exam- 

In  the  short  space  of  two  years 
she  has  done  more  for  the  reunion,  of 
laughter  and  taste  than  all  of  our  pre-  u 
ui  tentious  Leagues  and  Intimate  Theatres,  |$, 
i  and  Repertory   Theatres.     But  In   the  I 
■  path  of  Clare  Kummer  the  old  danger  p 
is  looming  up.    Her  work,  never  very  I 
robust  in  structure,  though  hearty    in  ■ 
appeal,  is  getting  "thinner."   She  seems  I 
to  be  in  peril  of  succumbing  to  the  film-  t 
iest  of  dressmaking  for  popular  "stars."  6 
But  there  is  another  and  more  serious  \ 
danger.     It   consists,    without   striving  f 
at  paradox,  in  the  very  praise  which  has  > 
been  bestowed  on  Miss  Kummer  as  a  | 
!  creator  of  "high  comedy."    High  com- 
edy  is  being  too  easily  accepted  as  the 
study  of  manners  among  a  sophisticated  L 
and  well-moneyed  class.    High  comedy 
without  the  quotation  marks  is  by  no 
means  that  exclusively.    Let  us  mention 
only  Moliere.    Concern  with  the  doings 
of  "polite  society"  will  in  the  long  run  | 
prove  fatal.    In  the  first  place  we  have 
only  the  simulacrum  of  such  a  class, 
and  the  product  is  bound  to  be  arti- 
ficial.   In  the  second  place,  even  if  we 
had  that  class,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pass  it  by  In  our  search  for  that  ele- 
mental vigor  combined  with  Intellectual 
grace  which  is  our  greatest  need.  The 
solution  lies  with  the  playwright,  and  he 
will  ultimately  find  his  task  easier  it 
he  assumes  that  he  can  find  the  materia 
for  fun,   with   thought,   in  the  broad 
spaces  of  our  national  life,  instead  of 
looking  for  It  in  the  limousine  class.- 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 

StNnAY--Sym,,l.ony  Hall.  ^  ',„,„,, 

TUEISUAY-Steinor  SuUe  ,n  ,> 

cital  by  Anne  f     It   „,inor;  M»c- 

minor;   f  Hop  In.  uSun:''"  ,',"„ ^  song.  In  WW- 

N°S^pl,ony  Hall.  7 -.45  P.  1 M.    Join.  McCor- 

^■STuJ"  PSPM    Concert  by  Charles 
jordah  Hall.  8  v.  al'tli-uArthur  Slmttui  k. 

See  special  notie 


iiinnist 

••ranee.    See  special  P 


John 


McCormack.  tenot 


"""OPENING  OVEBTUBE.  ■we1facea  clean-cut  choice  between  the 

„,   Emma  Ross     «e  '     .,     f  th     popular  play  and  the 

Zinnia..  •»•. -Master Tommy      Pusn^ntious  boredom  of  poetic  drama 

or  high  comedy.  It  is  the  mistake  made 
by  so  many  of  the  League  movements  t| 


La.  «. 

Bong  and  Dance.  •  -  -  - 

rure  (original )  , ...  ; ; •  V  •(pharJohnnV  Boyce 

«^S«^;wh« 

Jul?a  Melville  and  corps  de  ballet 

bold  and  W.  A.  Burke,  musicians 

Ban.10  Solo  (with  imitation  jt  bird. 
I      frogs,  etc.)  •  •  J-  *• 

<DW>M.  H.ghta„aM=.A-  and  axaMWnt 

Ham  Fat .  .  ....  -  'c'harles  E.  Collins 

.  ^^^^t^ruy_^  and 


others.    White  took  the  part  of 

Horace  Greely    ^  pastor 
Comic  Song   Emma  Shell 

SSSStie:  the  Statue,  Ghost.  W.  H.  Bar- 
thBut?eeS  company  came  again  ^th  ^r- 

then  with  it. 

A  Chauvinistic  Outcry  in 
New  York's  High-Toned  Magazine 

The  Chronicle  of  New  York  (February 
issue)  publishes  this  chauvinistic 
article:  .^n- ".'TfS'HB^lSS 


to  Theatres  which  have 
and  the  Int'mat„%f^k  of  the  "commer- 
marched  to  the ^  °  of  Dun- 

clal"  drama  under  the  oa         be  sald 

guffaw  in  the  theatre  but  that ^ 
sort  of  drama  must  ^     ls  double.  U 
polite  laughter    ^e  mlacl     ^  ln3lst| 
It  means  that  ine  be  won  u 

on  >«^'nghir„mi  of' the  theatre,  V 
over  to  the  Wsher  i°  ,"Jfences  cannot  be 
and  that  the  select  a  dlences  c 

permanently  kept  to,  ^nfuU.mouthed 
best  circles  the  need  ^  {eU  I 

enjoyment/  must    be    I    Q      ^  vhere 

Strange,  that  Precl=e,„  t  a  minimum, 
cultural  distinctions  are  at. a  to 
?he  outward  aymbola  shou^W  pr «  , 

extremes.  ^ond°"'^e  'gusW  with  lm- 
know  how  to  combine  -  enjoy. 
agination,  pep  ™ '*  a emtellectuality ; 
ment   the  "Punch    ^  &  g 

SwS«  vaudevniePaPnd  the  dravvmg-l 
need 

class  fooling.  but        "n  like  the  trou- 1 

our  ftTnVm'  finds  ^hL 

ble  which  Mr.  O.  W.  *  article  W 

English  poetry. ,  m  his  a  poetry| 
in  the  Atlantic.    He  teeis  feeau_  g 

^/^av'  ^OU^:-"""  -Ub  the  c  - 


See  special  notice. 
iwi»^..  „  .,  M    concei  t  by  Mra<". 

Tremont  rei  pH .       ;  Howard  White. 

Kvelyu  S<;otney.  i-o piano,  »"<    ,     g  from 

"""V  M»°mr  W  >  *in.>.  Polonaise 
■•1*  Cald';   (Mi.  'snotner):   Piper  of 

£  ^Vng^rl 
loteridge-Taylor.      «    ''""W  Cnllor 

joui  i^.  0,  cello  OrilBgato.)  An  Amer- 

Scotney  with  v^'lo"  '  "°  «"  Juction.  It  was 
can  flag  will  be  put    1>  Cr08g  t0  the  I 

sive„  by  the  Ai.st.ail  n       1  ingtrum 
American  Hed  t  ■  ~    "      b  M>.  wh,te;  w  ,0 
tallty  of  Mir,     s  ■  n  o  a"        of  Au  , 
have  Just  ictiu  oi    r m  u  n  soldic..s. 

The  flas  was  the  gift  o (  w  ETe,  „ 

an(l  BE»«  on  it  m  |»M  "gSj,,;  Front."  "It 
Scotncv.  from  tin  °>  "J  t  KeA  Cross 
wa3  .uctione.   off  l.Jf  them  at  a 

telling  them  to  offei .it 
for  tlie  American  Ilea 


White); 
Herrln: 
I  Mm.'. 
Soldiers 
Jour  (Mr. 


concert    in  - 
turned  it  to  them, 
again  Ui'  Auieru- 
Cross.  c 

Jordan  Hall, 
nnsplces  of  " 
tional  As-"" 
Colored  I 
I  Mr.  Whit. 


P   M     Concert  under  thepV 
the  boston  branch  of  the  N«-  .; 
soclation  for  the  Advancement  of» 

^-»g^«r  & 

l,y  an'  BT.  .^"^..  '  gi,.  pianist):  B.irle.Kli.W 
iagh,  pianis  )  ■  J.  K..  J oun  nk  M(|ln.p 

l«;?„iu!;^T;;^:';.ife  «™ 
^fe^'i^^ 

Scashoi"  i    i ■    l.li.smi.  1  Told  Ml 


Messrs.  • 

reisler,  Letz,  Svecenski  • 
and  Willeke  

Messrs.  Krelsler,  Lets,  Svecenski  arid' 
jtVilleke  gave  their  second  and  last 
Chamber  concert  In  Jordan  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Beethoven,  quartet  in  F 
major,  op.  18,  No.  1;  Brahms,  quartet 
In  A  minor,  op.  51,  No.  2;  Haydn, 
quartet  in  D  major,  op.  67,  No.  6. 

Another  program  as  rigorously  Ger- 
inan  and  Austrian  as  the  first.    7<st  St 
was  Interesting  in  this  respect,  outside 
of    the    purely    musical    value:  The 
Quartets    of    Beethoven    and  Brahms 
were  of  the  first, sets  of  the  composers' 
music  in  the  quartet  field.  Beethoven's 
•op.  18.  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  tho 
19th  century,  1800  or  thereabouts;  the 
original  manuscripts  are  lost  and  there  ' 
Is  no  manner  of  determining  the  pre- 
cise date  of  composition.    The  critics 
at  the  time  were  perplexed.    One  de- 
clared that  the  quartets  would  make 
a  sensation  by  their  bizarre  and  labori- 
ously wrought   character  rather  than 
by    any    agreeable    and  spontaneous 
!  pages.        Another      admitted  that 
Beethoven  was  an  accomplished  pianist, 
but  if  it  were  asked  whether  he  were 
fortunate  as  a  composer,  the  question 
could  hardly  be  answered  "yes."  There 
is  a  story  that  when  Beethoven  played 
on    the    piano    to    some    friends  the 
Adagio  of  the  quartet  in  P  major,  he 
asked  them  what  was  in  his  mind  when 
he   wrote   it.     "The   parting  of  two 
lovers,"      said      one.       "No,"  said 
Beethoven.   "I  thought  of  the  tomb 
scene     in      'Romeo      and      Juliet.' " 
Beethoven  wrote  in  a  letter  dated  1800: 
"I  have  only  Just  learnt  how  to  write 
quartets  properly,  as  you  will  see  when 
jrou  receive  them."    He  was  then  30 
years  old.  •  ■ 

Brahms  had  written  piano  quartets,  a 
piano  quintet,  a  sextet,  etc..  before  he 
tried  his  hand  at  the  two  string  quar- 
tets op.  51.  He  was  40  years  old  when 
they  were  published.  Kalbeck  in  his 
voluminous  life  of  Brahms  has  much  to 
say  about  them,  calling  the  one  per- 
formed yesterday  "Euseblus'."  the  gen- 
tle companion  of  the  stormy  "Florestan. 
who  is  portrayed  in  the  companion  quar- 
tet in  C  minor.  He  points  out  the  com- 
pliment to  Joachim,  or  the  remembrance 
of  that  violinist,  in  the  chief  theme  of 
tho  opening  Allegro  of  tho  quartet  .n 
A  minor;  the  Hungarian  episode  In  tne 
Andante,  and  so  on  and  so.  forth. 
Mr  Knetsel  and  his  quartet  did  mucn 
uaint  Boston  with  Bi  ahms's  cham- 
itisic  Probably  no  Quairtct,  not 
Joachim's,  played  this  music  with 
understanding  and  a  warmer  sym- 
It  Is  natural,  no  doubt,  now  that 
Cneiscl  is  not  the  leader,  for  his 
lates  to  continue  the  tradition.  Mr. 
ler  at  their  head  is  a  Viennese, 
i  ..e  learned  to  play  the  violin  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  Is  there  no  cham- 
ber music  by  Frenchmen  worth  hearing. 
Mr.  Kneisel  thought  thore  was.  Devoted 
as  he  was  to  Brahms,  ho  recognized  the 
genius  of  Cesar  Franek.  nor  was  ,  the 
mslo  of  Chausson,  Debussy.  Gabriel 
aurc,  Loeffler.  Ravel,  Balnt-Sacns  for- 
xn_tp  htm,  •  _ 
Shuberts  Buy  Boston  Opera  House. 

Lee  and  J.  J.  Shubert  announced  yes-  > 
terday   that   they   had   purchased  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  which  was  said  1 
to  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000  I 
by  Eben  B.  Jordan.     It  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  opera  houses  In  the 
country.    It  is  In  the  Back  Bay  section 
of  the  city 

The  Sntlnerts  will  take  possession  of 
the  op»ra  house  at  onee.  opening  It  with 
the  engagement  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company,  which  Is  now  appearing  at 
the  Lexington  Avenue  Opera  House 
here. 

Following  this  engagement  the  Shu- 
*  »  number  of  spec- 
in  the  building,  as 
'  operas.    The  pur- 


v  sensual  Thais  who  Is  after  wards] 
ual  in  repentance;  a  woman  of. 
;cd  originality  and  power  in  other 
Uic  roles.  Fortunately.  "Monna 
la"  will  not  be  performed  here  by 
:hlcago  company    !t  Is  a  dull  opera. 


The  Problem  Solved 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Eureka!   I  have  solved  it!   No,  not  the 
universe,  but  more-the  traffic  problem 
of  the  Boston  Elevated.   It  is  so  simple 
that  I  hesitate  to  put  it  before  the  public 
—But  here  goes'.  .My  plan  is  this:   Take I 
the  seats  out  of  the  cars  (this  will  please^ 
such  patrons  as  Miss  Jane  Winterbot- 
tom)  and  put  m  more  straps.  Where 
formerly  two  people  sat  four  may  stand.  ■ 
A  double  row  of  straps  should  also  be/ 
added  in  the  centre.  I  think.    We  now  J 
(have  six  rows  or  passengers  standing  In^ 
comfort  across  the  width  of  the  car  audi 
untold   numbers  extending   the  length.  I 
When  somebody  wishes. to  get  out,  have  I 
the  procession  march  around,  preferably  I 
singing  some  "hike-'  song,  till  the  person  1 
who  desires  to. leave  the  Jolly  company 
reaches '  the  door.    Iu  the  few  eases 
where  the  conductor  still  goes  through 
the  oar  to  collect,  the  fares,  it  will  add 
Jcon-iderable  zest  to  the  ceremony  if  he 
I  winds  in  and  out  as  the  merry  cows 
Kings  "Go^In  and  Out  the, Window."  or 
■when  it  Is  In  a  particularly  playful  mood, 
l"f.r,ndon  Bridge  Is  Falling  Down." 
I   This  plan  seems  to  me  Ideal!  The 
I benefits  are  innOmerable.   The  Elevated 
lean,  without  doubt,  carry  more  people; 
Ithe   people   have  room   to  stand  and 
Irecreatlon  (all  for  live  cents!):  not  the 
Beast  benefitted  will  be  the  tired  business 
Iman   who  will  be  refreshed  beyond  all 
■belief -by  the  games  of  his  childhood; 
Ithe  conductor  can  save  his  voice  from 
Ithe  "Move  up  forward,  please,"  and  his 
■conscience  from  "Lots  of  room  up  in  the 
ir."    He  will  be  glad  to  work  for  less  | 
oney,  and  I  can  even  imagine  him 
andlng  on  his  fare  box  leading  thC| 
nginy  a  la  Redehcaver. 
The  motorman .  has  been  neglected  in| 
iy  plan,  but  I  ain  *uro  that  upon  the, 
fadoptlon  of  this  measure  to  aid  the] 
Elevated  some  philanthropist  will  think 
uu  a  lltrre  entertainment  for  the  motor- 
man.  «  EDITH  SNOW.  ; 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Our  State  Flower 

As  the  World  Wifs: 

Why  not  the  snowdrop  as  our  state 
flower'.'  It  seems  so  much  more  appro- 
priate than  either  the  arbutus  or  the 
watcrlHy.  if  y<»U  Know  what  I  mean. 
Newton  Centre.  -V-  BEAL. 

Articles  de  Luxe 
The  proposition  to  tax  in  Pianos  "ar- 
tu-l.--  J.-  !uxe"  ha?  stirred  the  practical 


side  aisles  As  usual  also.  Mr.  Mc.i'or- 
mack  added  generously  to  the  program.  -  ' 
The  enthusiasm,  which  he  aroused  at 
the  outset  by  his  singing  of  the  Star 
Spangle  Banner"  •  lasted  through  the  , 
performance,  which  he  brought  to  a 
close  with  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burn- 

"Ihe  singer  was  as  delightful  as  ever. 
The  varied  program  gave  him  abundant, 
opportunity,  and  he  did  justice  alike  to 
Ithe  opening  Bach  number  and  to  the 
exquisite  little  folk  song  The  Lignt 
of  the  Moon."  . 

Mr  Polah.  the  violinist,  won  his  auui- 
'ence  at  the  start  by  his  playing  of 
the  Mozart  minuet.  He  also  had  to 
give  several  additional  pieces.  ■ 

Mr.   Schneider  was  the  excellent  ac- 
companist    with     whom  McCormack 
audiences  are  familiar.   His  song.   The  l 
Cave"   sung  bv  Mr.  McCormack.  was  h 
warmly  applauded,  and  the  singer  in-  c< 
sisted  on  composer's  acknowledging  the  j 

rTheTther  concerts  of  the  series  are  | 
set  for  tomorrow  and  Thursdab  <* 
evenin"«   and  next  Sunday  afternoon. 
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ward,  •  honest  performance.  Mr.  Moore 
was  not  wholly  successful  in  an  tin-  ; 
grateful  part.  Mr.  Kingdon  played  the  ] 
Bishop  in  an  easy  and  authoritative 
manner.  Mr.  Flndlay,  always  an  ad- 
mirable butler,  was  sadly  missed.  Mi-\s 
Stewart  and  Miss  Maitland  vied  one 
with  the  other  in  the  disagreeable 
speeches  written  for  them,  and  Miss 
Bouclcault  played  her  ,part  as  the 
mother  in  a  decidedly  curious  house- 
hold.  

LOFF  BALLET1 


THE  BRAT' 


berts  will*  _ 
tacular  productions 
well  as  concerts  at 
chase  of  the  opern 
berts  may  lead  to 
firm  In  the  grand 

3  .  L 


hou 


thf 


is 


New  York),  a  periodical  written  by  "l 
>esl  people"  for  "our  best  people,"  ci 
:atua  the  following  withering  crlticlJ 
"Moreover,    one    ha»    every  evlden 
from  her  performance  ,is  Monna  Van 
that  Mary  Garden  is  a  meretricious  a 
less    who   sings!     She    belongs  to 
pyrotet-hnie    Leslie  cnter-Nethers 
school.     The  Garden    rocket  is  sp< 
Such  an  offence  as  was  her  rendition 
the    saintly    wife    of    Pisa!     She  > 
dressed  more  for  conquest  than  for  c 
serration.    She  unwittingly  substltu 
the  glamor  of  the  Orient  for  the  re 
tndo  of  the  renaissance.    For  vocal 
thero  was  orgasm.   The  art  of  a  Garden 
or  a  Fairar  is  as  mythical  as  tho  ac- 
complishments of  the  stork  or  of  Kris 
Krlngle." 

It  Ih  true  that  Miss  Garden  dressed 
Monna  Vanna  absurdly  when  the  opera 
s  performed  hen;  that  she  dressed 
rself  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the 
c  ciions  of  the  dramatist,  and  with  an 
mpian  disregard  for  tho  whole  point 
the  play.  Even  the  stage  manager. 
Mr.  Maivoux,  and  Mr.  Urban  protested. 


Joker  to  activity.  A  carriage  and  pair 
were  abandoned  on  a  boulevard.  Tied  to 
the  neck  of  one  of  the  horsea  was  a  ■  l  d 
marked  "Superfluous."  A  baby  wa* 
picked  up  from  a  dustbin.  On  Its  ncuaj 
was  a  card  bearing  the  same  inscrlp* 
tion.  "A  man  has  been  admitted  to  a 
lunatic  asylum  not  far  from  Purls.  The 
I  only  word  that  can  b«  got  out  of  him 
Is  'Superfluous.'  " 


True  Patriots 

Mr  Edward  Coates.  M.  P..  is  telling  ft 
e  English  that  their  patriotism  is  to  y 
i  seen  In  their  dwindling  figures,  as  the 
suit  of  observing  the  voluntary  ra- 1 
>n.  This  moves  the  Daily  Chronicle  to  ™ 
■fine  a  patriot  as  one  that  grows  "flnef 
r  d  grecs  and  beautifully  lees." 


. Author? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  give  me  the  title  of  the  poem  J 
from  which  the  Inclosed  Is  a  verse?  I 
would  much  appreciate  Information  from 
you  or  one  of  your  readers. 
A  few  wli"  hare  watched  me  nail  away 
Will  miss  my  craft  from  tbe  liuny  bay: 
Sonie  friendly  birks  that  were  anchored  iivur.  j 
Koine  hiring  Miul*  tlial  uij  heart  held  dear. 
In  eltent  sorrow  will  chop  a  tear— 
Put  I  shsll  have  peacefully  furled  my  sail     1  I 
|  In  moorings  sheltered  from  storm  or  gale. 
And  greeted  tbe  frleuila  who  hare  sailed  before 
t>  i  ~  the  t  nknown  Sen  to  the  Uoseeu  Shore.. 

Lynn.  E.  W.  4. 

BMaqBHsHBHsVHff! 

JOHN  McCORMACK 
IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Popular    Tenor    Again  Entertains 
Large  Audience 

John  McCormack  gave  tho  first  of  a 
series  of  four  concerts  In  Symphony 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

"Mv  desrest  Jesus.  I  hate'  lost  thee"  (from  j 
cantata!  Bach:  "Mlo  caro  bene"  (from  Ko'lc 
llndai  Hard' I.  Mr.  McCVirmnck:  prelude.  Bach: 
Minuet.  Moiart.  Mr.  Polah;  Spirit  Patience. 
Schumann:  tflorl".  Schubert;  May  Night, 
Brahms;  The  Soldier.  Schumann.  Mr  Met  !or- 
mack:  Ooueerto  (first  moyementi.  Mendelssohn. 
Mr.  I'olah:  Irish  Folk  Sons*  (arranged  by 
Hugheai:  Has  sorrow  they  young  days  shaded  ■ 
The  Light  of  the  Moon.  Fsoalda  Oroye.  Rally- 
nnre  Ballad  Mr.  McCormack:  SeherxoTaran 
telle.  Wlenlawaky.  Mr.  Pol**!  When  I  Awake. 
Wlntter  Watts;  Charming  Chine  Kdward  l»er- 
mnn-  The  Cave.  Edwin  Schneider;  After.  H. 
i 'lough  I-olghter.  Mr.  McCormack. 

i,  „.„„i  nart  of  the  hall  was 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE — "The  Brat."  9 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Maude  Fulton.  j£ 
Produced  by  Oliver  Morosco.  m 
TiTYienn  . .  •  .Leslie   Palmer  7; 

MrT  peli  -Forrester.:'.  Ruth  Holt  DoKl,:.ult 

Angela  Smythe  Helen  M»r  f'"*01] 

lino  n«  i>i«-   Gertrude  Mamnna  . 

m"Lp  Ve're : : : : : : : : . . .  •  Frank  ™*X"9 

Maemlllan  Forrester. . . . Per«iv? ' H^Il  | 

::.v.v.v.v."  .. v.b^.  Ancrai 

This  comedy  was  seen  at  the  Ply-  j 
mouth  Theatre  in  February.  1317.  The 
part  of  Mrs.  FoiTCStcr  was  then  played  I 
by  Isabel  o'Madlgan:  that  of  Angela  by 
Charlotte  Ives;  Lewis  Stone  wss  tho 
'  ovellst  and  John  Flndlay.  Tlmson.  the 

bUA  Urge  audience  last  night  was  great- 
ly amused  by  tho  slang  of  the  Brat  . 
while  she  was  serving  as  a  .  t>  pe  tor 
the  novelist  In  his  luxurious  home. .we 
say  "luxurioia."  reiuembor  ng  he^stud, 
of  the  writer  of  "Quick  8.c,  e"'t  books 
,ious.  sumptoous  room.  w«hout_  books 
of  reference  Or  even  a  students  die-  | 
tlonarv    or  j  thesaurus    of    syr.onymea  I 
J.r  needed  not  those  vulgar  | 
oto  out  of  his  head,  having  ID 
>us  types.    It  sppeara  that  ;B 
justom  to  lodge  his  models  , 
v.-hiirhe  stldied  them,  feed  them  and 

th'  TL"*SJ%£?  hTs  moVte; 
^01^ Cf^r  3henknew  he  was  a  ,» 

..  the  butler. 
,  the  "ovehst's 
,^he  is  In  love  with  him. 
*  r  nfter  Ste\l  who  has  been  on  the 
°,  ,  wagon  ffr  six  weeks,  kisses  her  . 
«od-bye  as  helis  »«*vlt«  »r  Primroa*  ■ 
^p^nmttie  she  llcnows  that  he  is  ner 
K  The  POP*  »r  novelist  would  turn 
W  adrift  Sieve/  thinks  hi.  conduct 
ner  ^arui.    •tr-      ni-ht  the  audience 

to  ht^  brother  at  d  then  turned  on  "»»hop 
Ware  and -told  him  what  he  thought  of 
Ihlm  ThV  Bishop,  PO»»P°"«-1(,^"f- 
flowery  in  speech,  was  considerably 
■  hocked  Tho  audience,  however,  again 
Md^d  with  Steve,  and  rejoiced  when  he 
land  the  Brat  left  for  Primrose  with  one 
railway  ticket  and  $200- 

Then  there  arc  Angela  and  Jane  flsh- 
lne  for  the  novelist,  with  Angela  hook- 
ing him  by  a  falsehood.   In  the  first  act! 


Mr.  Forresl 
aids.  He  t«J 
studied  van 
it  was  his 


brother,  glverJ  to  strong 
intimate  convelsatlon  with 
The  Brat,  ovelcome  by  tr 


t  I 


here   isDyi.ve'ly   conversation  between 
he  ladles  in  the  drawing  room.  The 
MEht  and  airy  persiflage  and  the  bat- 
tledore and  shuttlecock  repartee  gave 
n  pleasing  insight  into  life  In  high  so- 
leletv    The  choice  of  cordials  after  dln- 
]X -  was  interesting  to  the  student  of 
Oology.    Was  It  Angela  or  Jane  *ho 
lureferred   brandy?     We   think   It  was 
Unge  a    This  set  the  example  for  Steve 
n.f    the  butler,  who    drank    to  their 
SSrtST and' verba. 
the  novelUt  came  in  with  the  Brat 

Miss  Fulton  was  certainly  amusing; 
not  only  by  her  slang,  but  by  her  shrewd 
comments  on  life  and   manner,  ner 
views  on  domestic  relations.    When  shcl 
was  on  the  stage  laughter  was  sponta- 
neous and  hearty.   As  she  wa3  ^*<**« 
to    be    constantly    amusing,  pathetic 
touches  escaped  some  of  "Pe0!at°rs- 
and  there  were  times  when  Ml.s  l'ulton] 
was  genuinely  pathetic.   Fcr  a  girl  that 
had  danced  at  tho  Hippodrome,  {he  Prat 
seemed  astonishingly  ignorant,  but  Miss 
pulton  knows  the  stage-life  that  had 
been  led  by  the  Brat  better  than  the 
epectaior.  and  possibly  there  was  little, 
exaggeration  in  the  portrayal.  Missl'tii- 
ton  has  been  playing  the  part  so  long 
that  she  naturally  has  acquired  a  few 
little  mannerisms.    Her  laugh,  for  ex- 
ample, became  tiresome  before  the  play 
over.    All  In  all.  her  impersonation  j 
decided  character  and  was  enter- 
taining.   She  mado  one  almost  forget! 
that  the  play  Itself  is  machine-made, 
improbable,  with  the  gre.-uor  part  ef  the 
dialogue  In  vaudeville  vein;  contrived  a.^ 
a  feeder  to  the  Brat,  n  cause  for  quaint 
or  humorous  remarks  tlv.t  would  enrich 
Farmer  stid  Henley's  ".Slang  and  Its 


1  wa  s 
I  had 


Theodore  Kosloff  and  his  Imperial  ( 
ussian  Ballet  is  the  chief  feature  at 
.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  -this  week.  Last 
evening  the  S.  R.  O  sign  was  posted] 
Jong  before  the  performance. 

Ko3loff  was  assisted  by  a  large  com- 
pany, including  Vera  Fredowa.  Natcha 
P.ambova  and  Maria  Maslova.  His  Rus- 
sian orchestra  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  act.  and  the  soloists  were  Rodion 
MendelovHch  and  Joseph  Chosak.  Mr. 
Mendelovitch  conducted.  The  principals 
danced  to  music  by  Tchaikowsky, 
Arends,  Mcndelovitch.  Victor  Herbert, 
Rubensteln.  Rimsky-Korsakoft  and  Mln- 
kus. 

This  act  is  one  of  the  best  dancing 
acts  that  adorns  the  vaudeville  stage  at 
the  present  time.  It  Is  chiefly  appealing 
in  the  indefatigable  application  of  the 
performers.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  principals  were  laborious  in  the  en- 
deavors, but  rather  that  there  is  much 
that  is  not  ordinary  for  everyone  to  do. 
Most  of  the  dances  display  the  technique 
of  the  Russian  school,  and  yet  there  Is 
the  American  fantasy,  danced  to  the 
music  of  Victor  Herbert,  that  excels  in 
the  interpretative  sense.  In  its  Intense  I 
sn  ack  of  Americanism. 

Mmo  Fredowa,  who  was  seen  at  this  i 
theatre  last  season,  was  again  interest-  [ 
ing  both  in  physical  charm  and  in  the.1 
excellence  of  her  dancing.  In  "I  Hearl 
the  Song  of  the  N'lghttngale,"  the  dancer] 
was  often  interesting  by  reason  of  thej 
delicacy  of  her  touch,  and  in  the  pirzl- | 
cato  Movement  there  was  precision  as 
well  as  a  pretty  play  at  coquetry. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Cumniings 
and  Mitchell  in  a  comedy  sketch.  Four 
Sensational  Boises  in  an  aerial  act,  W. 
J.  (Sailor)  Reilly.  formerly  of  tho  crew 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Michigan,  in  a  singing 
act  that  was  a  rousing  appeal  to  the 
patriotic  impulse;  Emmet  Devoy  and 
company  in  a  dramatic  fantasy,  UeOrge 
Bancroft  and  Oetavia  Brosko  In  chatter 
and  songs.   Paul  McCarthy  and  Elsie 

I  Faye  In  a-  musical  travesty,  Virginia 
Lewis  and  May  White  in  a  singing  act 

land  William  Ferry,  contortionist. 

Liberal  Sum  Netted  at  the 
Clark-Shattuck  Recital 
in  Jordan  Hall 

Charles  W.  CI  arte,  baritone,  and  Ar-  ; 
thur  Shattuck  pianist,  gave  a  concert 
in  Jordan  Hall  last  night  in  aid  of  the 
fatherless  children  of  France.  Gordon 
Campbell  was  the  accompanist.  Mr. 
Clark's  program  was  as  follows:  Rach- 
maninoff. O  thou  Billowy  Harvest  Field: 
Morning;  Borodin,  Dissonance:  Tsclial 
Icowsky.  Serenade;  Debussy,  Trols  Bal- 
lades de  Villon;  Leach,  QospeJ.  of  r.m; 
Dvorak,  Songs  my  Mother  Taught  Me; 
SturkOw-Rydcr    A  Messenger;  Leo,  A  \ 
Song  of  Riches;  S.   W.  Hubbard,  Ik,- 
Flanders  Fields;  Gtlberte,  Devil's  Lovel 
Song.    Mr.   ShattuCk's  was  thus  ar-| 
ranged:   I)' Albert,  Suite  In  D  minor; [ 
Brahms,  Intermezzo;  Rameau,  Gavotte, 
and  Variations;  Henselt,  Beroeuse;  Ber-i 
lloz-Redon,  Serenade  from  "The  Damna- 
tion of  Faust";  Mozart-Thalberg,  Fan- 1 
talsle  on   "Don  Juan";  Llszt-Busonl. 
Polonaise. 

There  was  a  large  audience.  We  arc 
informed  that  the  lower  part  of  theftj 
house  was  wholly  sold,  although  there!, 
were  somo  vacant  seats;  Tho  concert  L 
itself,  without  the  significance  of  thef' 
cause  for  which  it  was  given,  should!' 
have  filled  the  hall. 

Messrs.  Shattuck  and  Clark,  who  have'/ 
already  done  much  for  this  most  deserv-? 
Ing  charity,  gave  the  net  proceeds  of  the  • 
concert  to  the  fatherless  children  of_ 
France.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
Mrs.  David  J.  Johnson  spoke  appealing 
for  the  cause. 

The  singer  and   pianist  have  been 
heard  hero  before.    Mr.  Clark  was  In 
fine  voice.     His  uncommonly  distincti 
enunciation,  expresslvo  diction,  muslcalS 
Intelligence  and  vocal  ait.  his  versatll-* 
lty  In  Interpretation,  all  were  fully  dis- 
played. It  was  a  pity  that  the  words  of. 
Villon's  Ballades  were  not  printed  or 
the  program.    The  hearers  would  then 
have    appreciated    more    keenly  Mr.K 
Clark's  masterly  delivery  of  the  music 
so  wedded  to  the  text.    It  was  a  pleas-, 
ure  to  hear  the  Ballads  after  the  per 
formance  last  week  of  Wallace's  Sym-f1. 
phonic  poem,  "Villon,"  at  the  Symphonyjr 
concerts.    Both  Wallace  and  DebussyS' 
kilned  necullnr  effects  in  the  Prayer  to* 


lavotle  and 

he  two  artist 


of  liar 


lade  ami  the  Mln- 
■   The  latter  has 


nner  of  giving  .mporianCTi 
ami  at  the  MUM  tun o  wb-i 
br  pearly  runs.    >M?  »nal- 
rntauce  of  the  Fantaele  was 
aahla  playing  of  d' Albert  s 
d  Musette  was  delightful, 
■e  heartily  applauded. 


he  passionate  delivery  or  tjw 
b  by  a  voung  woman  of  tin 
od     Shu  bejan.  »s  I  under- 


Allonks  on  hulk*  d»  In  r»vti-y 
Ler  Joor  de  «l«»r  ''"t  i 
And  when  she  shouted. 

OW2 


kits 


Mil" 

lunk. 


Hii'ceu  »onk 
onks. 


jmi>eer. 


\  felt,  although  I  have  a  same  left,  like 
HE|  to  Qnmp  Devens.     After  tM 
concert  the  singer  received  hearty  con 
gratulattons  on  her  French  accent. 
Reverie.        MAUCELUCS  CRAVES. 


McCORMACK  CHARMS 
A  LARGE  AUDIENCE 

ni»tet  aava  the  second  In  his  present 
;,-rte.  'of  four  concerts  at  Symphony 
Hall  last  evening.    There  was,  a  Urge, 

^•"program  was  attractive,  for  It  In- 
cluded not  onlv  Irish  folk  songs,  but 
i  nu  by  Martini,  GlordVl.  Tottl. 
iretchanlnoff  Rachmaninoff.  Hue  and 
others  Mr  McOormack.  too.  la  an  in- 
dustrious* "singer.  He  does  not  shun 
tho  labor  of  Increasing  his  already  lurg 


War  Notes 

A  bovs  school  "ii  the  English  coa 
I  advertises  in  the  list,  of  inducements  l 
T  parents  and  guardians:  •  Private  neaK  ^ 
r,  dugout." 

Otto  U'alzek  <  f  Bcriin  was  fattening 
la  pig  in  his  cellar  U>  provide  customers 
I  with  pork  chops  and  ham  sandwiches! 
I  The  pig  sqmiled  incessantly  when  hej 
waa  In    the  dark.     Watzek  therefore! 
turned  on  a  couple  of  Incandescent  clec-j 
trio  lights  which  were  installed  near  the! 
stye.  Tho  lights  attracted  the  attentioi 
of  the  police,  who  disregarded  the  hap 
pineas  of  the  pig.    Wataek  was  foum 
guilty  of  illicit  use  of  electricity  anc 
'  sentenced  to  arrest  for  two  months.  H< 
appealed  and  was  fined  a  sum  equiv 
alent  to  $125. 


McCORMACK  GIVES 
HIS  THIRD  CONCERT 

Repeats  l'revious  Successes — Several 
Songs  in  Light  Vein 

John  MeCormaok.  assisted  by  AndN 
Roluk,  violinist,  and  Edwin  Schneider, 
pianist,  gave  the  third  of  his  series  W 
four  concerts  last  night  in  .Symphony 
Hall.  These  souks  were  on  the  program! 
Lehmann,  "Oh!  Moon  of  My  Delight"! 
tt  Schubort,,Serenade ;  Schumann,  "Singer's] 
A  Consolation" ;  Rachmaninoff.  "When 
&  Night  Descends,  Fear  Not,  My  Love"  a 
"Una  liaun.  arranged  I-  llardebeck^ 
I  "Soliloquy,"  arranged  by  Somervell;i 
"My  Snowy -Breasted  Pearl,"  arranged) 
by  Robinson ;  Dunn.  "Bitterness  off 
Love":  F.  Tours,  "Littlest  of  All"; 
Schneider,  "Your  Eyes"  ;  Sullivan,  "The 
,  Lost  Chord."  Mr.  Polak's  selections 
i  were  as  follows:  Gluck,  Melodie;  Beet-' 
!  hoven.  Rondlno  ;  Xschaikowsky,  Melodie; 
Dvorak-Krelsler,  Slavic  Dance ;  Drigo- 
Auer,  Valse  Bluetts  :  Hubay,  Zephyr 
The  hall  was  again  crowded  to  capao- 
there   was   tho  usual  number  of 


>       .   He  looka.  kindly  upon  new  Vi 
composers.    Thus  "Re-_ 
I  am  Gone  Awuy."H 
|  by   the   recently    discovered  Bryc 
iTrebarne.  was  also  on  t;ie  program 
eung  by  Mr.  McCormack.  It  was  < 
tlve.  displayed  no  little  originality 
aroused  curiosity  to  hear  more  of  the 
composer's  works. 

I  th»  tenor  displayed  tho  many  charac- 
teristics for  which  his  singing  has  oi'U'n 
'been  praised.  Fine  conrrdl  of  breath, 
i  admirable  phrasing,  excellent  diction 
(are  among  his  many  virtues.  Only  now 
land  then  did  he  yield  to  temptation  and 
{prolong  a  high  note  unduly,  destroying 

the  melodic  line.  In  the  case  of  Orctcha- 
jninoff's  "Over  the  Steppe"  the  ending  as 
|  conceived  by  the  composer  is  not  im- 
•  proved  upon  by  transposition. 
I    otherwise  tho  singer  was  eloquent  in 

familiar  fashion,  now  lyric  and  tender, 

now  dramatic  and  impassioned,  alwaya 

alncere. 

Mr.  Polah.  who  has  a  light  and  6uave 
tone  and  a  pretty  technic,  played  pieces 
I  by  Pugnani-Kreisler,  Wagner-Wil- 
helmj  and  Saint-Saens  In  an  agreeable 
land  musicianly  manner.  Both  he  and 
Mr.  McCormack  were  generous  In  add- 
'  lng  to  the  program. 

i  Mr.  McCormack  will  give  a  third  con- 
cert tomorrow  evening  at  7:45.    He  wjll 

L«lng  songs  by  Lehinnvn.  Schubert.  Schu- 
mann Rachmaninoff.  Tours  ana  others, 

[and  a  group  of  Irish  melodies. 

lMISS  GULICK  HEARD 
?       IN  PIANO  RECITAL 

Lar^e  Audience  Applauds  Perform- 
ance of  the  Young  Pianist 
I    Miss  Anne  Gulick  gave  a  piano  recital 
I  at  Steinert  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
8  The  program  was  as  follows:  Handel 
Suite  in  D  minor:  Chopin.  Sonata  B. 
minor   Op.  58;  MacDowell.  To  the  Sea, 
Starlight.   Song.    Tn   Mid-Ocean.  Etude 
de  Concert.  Op.  :;«;  Liszt,  Waldesraus- 
che.n.    Gnomenreigon,    Etude,    D  flat 
major,  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  2. 

This  young  pianist  was  heard  in 
recital  last  season  when  she  appeared 
to  better  advantage.  Yesterday  her 
playing  showed  traces  of  nervous- 
ness and  her  memory  was  not  al- 
ways reliable  as  In  the  last  movement 
of  Chopin's  Sonata  and  in  MacDowell's 
"Starlight." 

As  yet  Miss  Gulick  cannot  be  elassl- 
1  fled  as  a  brilliant  pianist  or  as  a  player 
!of  marked  originality.  Neither  is  she 
>lly   cool   and    classical.     It  might 
said  that  her  playing  is  in  a  forma- 
i  state.    At  times  a  care  for  detail 
■  her  performance  of  color.  Yet  when 
is  more  emotionally  communicative 
mportant  notes  are  emphasized  and 
rhythmical    line    is    not  securely 
Intained.    She  will  no  doubt  be  heard 
[In.    A  large  and  friendly  audience 
rarded  her  with  applause. 


.  Chopping  Time 

Certain  landlords  have  put  into  the 
cellars  of  apartment  houses  quantities 
of  hard  wood  for  furnace  Use.  Tenants 
have  bought  wood  for  fireplaces,  hoping 
that  the  "chimneys  will  draw.  The  ques- 
tion 'now  comes  up.  w^hen  was  all  this 
wood  cut?  The  Old  Farmers'  Almanack 
of  1799  contained  an  entrj«  for  Jan.  C: 
•  At  this  quarter  of  the  moon  cut  Are 
wood  to  prevent  its  snapping."  Was  due 
regard  paid  by  the  choppers  to  benefi- 
cent lunar  influence? 

Tacks,  or  Sugar?  | 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 

"No  people  can  ever  whip  Germany 
:  who  measure  their  spirit  of  sacrifice  by 
}  putting  in  two  lumps  of  sugar  where 
f  they  formerly  used  three.  They  can 
'J  only  win  by  getting  down  to  brass 
E  tacks."  .  . 

Would  you  classify  this  as  a  mixed 
I  metaphor?    Fancy  brass  tacks  in  the 
morning   coffee!    Would   you   be  mad 
enough  to  bite  a  ten-penny  nail  and  so 
find  the  simple  lack  an  easy  and  digesti- 
E  hie  diet?  M-  u-  u 

West  Med  way. 


ity      l  upm  i     w«r»     ui'-     uaunt    fVUMAWjiC  vt 

standees  and  the  stage  was  thronged. 
Sir.  McCormack  sang  with  his  usual 
fervor  and  there  was  tho  same  enchant, 
ing  diction  and  chiselled  enunclattlon.  i 
The  Irish  group  was  less  In  evidence] 
than  usual,  though  the  singer,  generous 
to  a  fault  with  his  encores,  favored  tha 
audience  with  songs  of  the  lighter  vein. 

Mr.  McCormack  will  give  the  fourth 
and  last  of  this  series  of  concerts  at 
Symphony'  Hall  next  Sunday  afternoen 
at  3:30. 


I 


.Steiermacher's  Orchestra 

!  As  the  World  Wag*: 

Do  vou  know  anything  about  Steier- 
"!  macher's  Orchestra  that  used  to  func- 
Eition  in  the  old  Melodeon,  a  beer  hall, 
I  later  a  billiard  room,  that  occupied  the 
V  site  of  the  present  Bijou  Theatre— Bijou 
II  Dream     rather?     The    Melodeon  was 
I  altered  over  into"  the  Oaiety  Theatre. 
'I  conducted  by  Jason  Wentworth.  pre- 
' !  viously  ma*ager  of  the  Adelphi  Theatne 
!  Comlque   the  site  of  which  is  now  oc- 
I  cupied  by  part  of  Jordan,  Marsh  Cony- 
I  pany's  shop,  and  later  rebuilt  Into  the  Bl- 
jou  for  the  Hastings.  The  Steiermachcr  | 
Orchestra   dates   back   to  I8*M7,  and 
I  there    may    be    some    old-timer  who 
cherishes  its  tradition.   Do  you  suppose 
I  the  World  might  possibly  Wag  1dm  out 
V  of  his  retirement?   Yours  for  Hoover. 

ABEL  SEAMAN. 

JSI  Boston. 

The  Boston  Opera  House 

<tf  \s  the  World  Wags: 

m,     Now  that  the  Messrs.  Shubert  own 

Hi  and  control  the  Boston  Opera  House,  to 
SVi  the  gratification  of  inai\y  who  feared 

B  lest  the  building  might  soon  be  con- 
ijEI  verted  into  a  warehouse  or  serve  some 
y-%  other  foreign  purpose,  it  is  to  be  hoped 

■  '  that  thev  will  be  able  to  secure  adequate 
?M\  street  car  service  for  their  patrons.  The 
Vim  difficulty  of  going  to  the.  Opera  House 

v  I  n«d  coming  from  it  has  xleterred  many 
"i  from  attending  the  show,  however  great 
(l i    their  wish  to  see  them. 


SELLS  FLAG  AGAIN. 

ADDS  $55  TO  FUND 

Mme.  Scotney's  American  flag,  pre- 
sented to  her  at  Melbourne  during  her 
Australian  tour  some  months  ago,  was 
sold  again  last  evening  at  the  Scottish 
Night  concert  in  the  Tremont  Temple 
course  to  James  D.  Brennan.  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton, who  obtained  it  for  $55  after  some 
spirited  bidding,  and  immediately  pre- 
sented it  again  to  Mme  Scotney  Al- 
ready this  flag  has  netted  $160  to  tne 
Allies  War  Fund  at  the  several  auc- 
Uons  in  which  it  has  played  a  stellar 

PThe  concert  numbers  were  presented 
I  by  Mme.  Evelyn  Scotney  soprano;  Her- 
ibert  Seller,  piano,  and  Howard  W  hite. 
bass  The  program  closed  with  the  sing- 
fng  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  by 
Mme.  Scotney  and  Mr.  White  with  Mr. 
toiler  at  the  piano,  and  tho  audience 
fo'ned  tn  the  chorus  with  enthusiasm 
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vard  to 


Spectator"  in  his  graphic^  account  o 
Hwotf  sror.n  and  tragsoy  that-Tn 
feed  tho  which  ^°PC«^™, 

Kle  recitation  in  ^^f^^seba 
Mid*  that  the  poem  was  written  oy 
■T  better   known   as    "Mao.  J*ci. 

Tm    F.  -  in  a  letter  to  the  Derry 
(N.  H.)  Enterprise,  says  that  .he 

fei  written  by  Sarah  F-.  Gould  ana 
tiro  of  Vermont  and  a  sister  of  B^M 
min    \    Oould    the  well-known  ma=tei  , 

tetbe' Boston  Latin  School."  ,  I; 

Spectator."  whose  description  of  the 
twsedy  was  published  m  the  Boston 
iTeraVand  Journal  of 

cerning  the  authorship. 

"As  She  Is  Spoke" 
11  As  th«  World  Wa=s:  :  J 

i    I  seldom  so  to  concerts-,  for  I  have  n<H< 


"Mary,  Queen  of  Scots" 

As  the  World  Wags:  •  . 

Though  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  saw  o»  heard  the  poem  referred  to  by 
"One  of  Themselves."  I  remember  it 
very  well  as  the  favorite  recitation  of 
one  of  my  friends,  and  can  recall  a  few 
line-;     We  all  i-ympathized  with  poor 
Marv.'  and  my  friend  was  particularly 
!  Impressive  in  the  concluding  lines: 
*  "Lappe/1  by  a  do*!     Go.  think  of  It  «i 
silence  and  alone. 
And  weigh  agatnet  a.  grain  of  sand  tne 
glories  of  a  throne! 
The  author  was  Henry  Glassford  Bell 
nsot-74).  a  Scottish  lawyer.  "Every- 
man" has  these  particulars  of  his  life: 
•■Born  on  Nov.  8.  In  (Jlasgow;  he  was 
educated  <u  the  high  school  there,  and 
at  Edinburgh  University.    He  founded 
and  edited  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Jour 
nal  in  1828.  and  in  1832  was  admitted  to 
♦  he  bar    becoming  sheriff-principal  of 
Sanark-hhc    in    !8C7.     Published  two 
volumes  of  poems  and  a  prose  vindica- 
tion of  Marv,  Queen  of  Scots, 
tion  01  -Ma  -  fitZG  GRALD. 

T  East  Brewster.    ■ 


All  those  that  ar™looi 
being  buried  and  are  dreading  the  cost 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  L  It. 
merman,   funeral   director.     His  cam 
shows  that  he  lives  at  Gratis,  Ohio. 

By  the  Way 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Mr.  Marcellus  Graves's  expenence  with 
the  singing  of  the  Marseillaise  recalls 
a  tale  that  came  from  across  the  Charter, 
a  few  years  ago.  Harvard  men  were 
1  giving  a  French  play  in  the  orig :  nal 
One  of  the  auditors  asked  his  neighbor, 
.a  young  Frenchman  studying  at  Har- 

Va"Docsn't  this  make  you  homesick?" 
"No   1ust  sick,"  was  tho  reply. 
,N,  ot£  al9o  that  a  patent  remedy  is 
.advertised  under  the  head  ng.     Like  a 
!Rolt   from    Heaven's   Blue.       Fit  com 
Son  Piece  to  this  was  the  adver  ise- 

i^ItsTa 
of  fire  Iosurance." 
Arlinston. 


title  la  "When  tlie  J  wo  la  ,  "   's  J^. 

tho  poem  la  anonymous.     Miss  .  . 
Wesselhoeft  of  Cambridge  nami  s 
Hardy  and  agrees  « Mr.  Ooojl  W  •• 
to  the  Ittle.    This  title  Is  also  given  by 
•'M     E     D "    of    Somervillo.      N.      oi  | 
':  AUaton!  "C.  II.  A."  of  Allston;  and  an 
I  anonymous  correspondent.    We  are  in  i 
debted  to  "C.  H.  A."  'ind  ,!?,'.„ 
for  a  copy  ot  the  thr*  veraM  The 
Vkrse  quoted  by  "F.  W.  !• '  'V  *r, «,  th  ' 
,Mr.  Walter  A.  Roberts       .?[vhT«  thi'l 
Me.,  also  sends  the  versos,     When  the^ 
Tide  Is  Low,"  by  Miss  Hardj- 

Burroughs  and  Cruikshajj|. 

As  the  World  Wags:  V 

As  no  edition  of  Stephen  Burroughs  a 
autobiography  which  was  illustrated  by 
George  Cruikshank  is  listed  in  the  cata- 
locue  of  tho  British  Museum  or  In  any 
o°fM,th.  bibliographies  of  twta I  Og  | 
trated  by  Cruikshank.  I  am  of  tne 
opinion  that  he  never  '""strayed  -n  |di- 
,tlon  of  that  work.  OBSEKveu. 
|  Boston. 

Service  the  Worst  of  All 
I  As  the  World  Wags: 
I   I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  and  your 
correspondents  are  hurling  bombs  at  the 
■  abominable'  service  which  the  Boston! 
Elevated   Street  Railway  Company  U 
furnishing  the  public    1  think  that  the 
^section  which  is  getting  from  that  com- 1 
m  pany  the  most  execrable  service  of  all  is  |g 
:•'  that  which  lies  between  Coolidge  Corner  I  ■ 
!and  Brookline  Village.     The  company  U 
i  formerly  ran  cars  through  that  .e ctton  M 
I  (via  Harvard  street)  to  and  from  Park  |K  . 
re'et  without  change  but  that  line  of  . 
cm  s  was  discontinued  a  year  oi  so  ago  ■ 
'  and  sjnee  that  time  the  vexatious  Incon-  . 

venlencc  to  which  those  who  live  in  that 
.-section  have  been  »ubjc«tea  ha*  been 
.  outrageous.  It  Is  n  setting  from  Boston 
that  the  inconvenience ,  to  whlc    1  r«e;r. 
\'   ia  met  with     At  Coohdge  Corner  pas 
^s  are"  allowed  to  transfer -  iron . 
Allston-bound  cars  to  cars ,  boiinc \  U  -  , 
Park  street,  and  such  transfers  enable 
,  ,-5,iieers  to  get  the  oeneflt  of  the  suo 
Si  Kenmore  station  and  render  k 
the  majtlng  of  the  trip  to  Boston  a.,  sat-  L 
isfactory  as  it  could  be  made  ^  Ith  the  IB 
cars  routed  as  they  now  are.    The  rail  n 
wav  company,  however,  refuses  to  give  L 
transfers  at  Coolidge  Corner  from  out  * 
ward-bound  Beacon  street  cars  to  cars  IF 
running  south  through  I  a rvaid  sti ee.  > 
•^nd'it  is  the  company's  refusal  to  give 
^transfers  that  causes  the  incon- 
venience from  which  those  who ,  m  o  in  I 
that  section  arc  so  grievously  suffering 
The  nubile  service  commission  should 
^ucSttfi  company  to  grant  such  Iran, 
iters,  but  as  yet  I  am  s orry  to  "a^haa 
ahnwn  no  disposition  to  do  so.  ln,ero 

wo^ki  listeh  to  an  exposition  of  the  m- 
'  conven  ence  to  which  the  people  of  that  I 
action  are  subjected  under  present  con- 
Lai  ions,  could  not  fail  to  see-that  Mich 
ennditions  imneratlvely  call  for  the 
£to  .t  Coolidge  Corner  of  such 
^transfers  as  I  have  me^|£NGKR. 


"1 


rE.  w.  L1 

Some  days  agi  "E.  W.  I."  of  Lynn 


For 


|E.\ 

-Jf  *'E- 

askea'in  this  column  the  title  of  a  poem 
containing  a  verse  that  begins.  "A  few 
who  have  watched  me  sail  away. 

■We  have  received  many  answers.  Mr. 
F  S  Hill  of  Haverhill  gives  the  title, 
-Some  Time  at  Eve,"  and  the  name  of 
the  author  Lizzie  Clark  Hardj 


I  correspondent  refers 
StevensoniT 


ton  E. 


jblishe.1 


Our  I 

R  W.  I."  to  Bur-  I 
"Home  Book  off. 
1912.  Mr.  Alfred  fr 
I,    v   H..  says  the  | 1 


'  Chacon   Bachlque   from   "Anacreon  ,  L- 
Duparc     Phldyle;     Mou.wr.alW.  . 
Bouc;  Cuvllller.  Au  Bord  du  Buisseau. 
•Carpenter,  On  the  Seashore  o :  Endlesa 
Worlds;  Rachmaninoff.  In  Silent  wis  • 
f  R.  iohnson.  I  told  my  I 
Jroses:  Lemore.  The  Bells  oi  r, 
OAlonso.   Hermosa.   Gltana.  ae   n»  m 
iTavira    o  la  Romerla;  Granados,  Can  H 
■cion  del  Postilion  perf0rmance 
1  The   program    and.  the  Pe"u. 
Swere  characteristic  of  the  singer.  There 
Hwere  first  the  old  French  *T]?-*™*A\ 
them  the  pathetic  one  from  Monshrny  si 
I    -Deserteur."  which  Mr.  de  Go SorzB.  n 
Hnever  weary  of  . inginj j    n or 

audiences  weary  of  hear  ing  ^    ^   ..  I 
•    were  the  airs  from  Gretrys  Anaereon. 

lit  is  strange  that    Gretry.  who _  haa  . 
'  .much  to  say  about  his  other 

'the  curious  and  entertaining  three  voi 
M  hiD  ••T?am<iles     does  not  menuoa 

umes  of  bis    l^ssaies,  , 

:this      "Anacreon      at  Fo^^Zo- 
although  It  was  popular  partly -on  ao_ 
m  count  of  the  eupiptuousness  o! .  the _pro 
.  duct*m,  and  kept  the  stage  ^J1"*^ 
iyears.    At  the  end  of  the  P^-T 
a  ctoup  of  Spanish  songs  which  Mr.  <le 
Oo^orza  sings  with  inimitable 
*fa  Mr.  deGogoraa,  who  waa  W^JS 
disposed  Is  a  Latin,  and  therefore  sin*» 
■  tfth  an  -abandon  that  at  times  lead  ,  Wm 
dangerously  near  the  ^^ni 
seDarate  the  concert  singer  rrom  W 
operatic6  artist.   His  tast< ..  however,  p^- 
■  vents  him  from  *»°™,n«  JB 
W  matio  at  the  expense  of  pure  «oi ng 
'    versatility  and  his  rare 'J^^Mr  E 
*  an  interpreter  were  shown  especially 


IgVL  iyo  groups.   Having  W« 
to  becomW  dignity  and  P«-^°9  «£ 

~le  air  of  Gluck.  he  delivered 
-ue  legere''    with  charming 

lightness.  Having  eung  Dun*r<r" 
utlful  "Phlflyle"  with  exquisite  £- 
e  and  tenderness,  having  brought  ■>•-■ 
i  one  the  noonday  scene  when  nature 
elf  Is  at  rest,  he  Interpreted  th«**- 
r,y  Ironical  "Bouo"  of  Mouseorfrtr 
th  grim  humor  and  a  wealth  of  «rmr 
-tic  detail.  _ 
►  61ngera  like  Mr.  deGogorza  are  nr* 
visits  are  far  too  Infrequent  A 
e  audience  was  enthusiastic. 


"Dinorah"  has  not  been  performed  * 
'  Boston  for  many  years,  and  la  known  to 
the  younger  generation  of  opera  goers 
only,  by  the  "Shadow  Song,"  still  heard, 
but  rarely.  In  concert  halls.  Was  the 
last  singer  to  take  the  part  of  the 
heroine  Mine.  Marlmon  In  the  Boston 
season  of  1879-80?  The  opera  will  be 
•revived  here  on  Monday  afternoon,  Feb. 
23,  for  Mme.  Gaill-Curcl. 

The  history  of  the  opera  Is  a  curious 
one;  but  let  us  first  of  all  consider  the 
plot  in  a  condensed  form.  Meyerbeer 
forsook  his  librettist.  Eugene  Scribe,  and 
chose  Jules  Barbier  and  Michel  Carre. 

The  "story  is  about  two  lovers  and  a 
E  at.  The  scene  is  laid  In  Brittany. 
Di.iorah  and  Hoel  are  the  lovers.  She  Is 
a  milkmaid  and  he  is  a  goatherd. 

What  passed  before  the  rising  of  the 
curiam  Is  described  in  the  long  and 
elaborate  overture  with  the  aid  of  a 
chorus  behind  the  scenes.  It  appears 
that  Dinorah  and  Hoel  were  to  have 
been  married,  but  on  the  way  to  the 
church  a  thunder  storm  came  up,  the 
procession  was  dispersed,  Dlnorah's  home 
Was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned, 
and  as  she  then  had  nothing  and  Hoel 
was  without  a  aou  the  marrlago  was 
Indefinitely  postponed.  Hoel  determined 
to  be  rich  at  any  cost.  He  consulted  a 
fortune  teller,  who  Informed  him  that 
there  was  a  mass  of  gold  hid  somewhere 
In  Brittany.  If  Hoel  would  follow  his 
Instructions  he  could  be  the  richest 
man  the  country  round ;  but  he  must 
go  far  away  without  bidding  anyone, 
even  1">inorah,  good-by  and  pas*  a  1 
year  of  toll  and  poverty  In  order  to 
purify  himself.  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
his  return  Dlnorah's  goat  would 
lead  him  to  the  treasure.  Hoel  disap- 
ired.  Dinorah  thought  sho  was  for- 
ken ;  that  he  loved  another.  She 
Went  mad  and  associated  with  no  one 
but  her  goat. 

Ml  this  la  In  the  overture,  which  was 
played   here  for  the  first  time  at  a  '/ 
Philharmonic    concert,     Carl  Zerrahn 
lductor,  on  Feb.  11,  1860.  for  the  first 
time  In  this  country. 

The  curtain  rises.  The  year  Is  up; 
Hoel  has  returned;  the  fortune  teller  Is 
dead.  At  midnight  the  goat  appeara 
end  offers  hlmaelf  as  a  guide  to  the 
rscd  Vale,  where  the  treasure  Is  sup- 
led  to  be  hidden.  Now  the  first  per-  I 
i  who  touches  the  gold  Is  doomed  to 
ith,  so  Hoel  takes  with  him  a  foolish  A 
iplper  named  Corentlno.  The  piper  .'"| 
suspicious,  but  Hoel  overcomes  with 
Wine  hla  scruples.  When  the  three  ar- 
rive at  the  Cursed  Vale  Corentlno.  now 
>er,  refuses  to  do  hla  part  of  the 
rk.  Dinorah  appears.  Corentlno  sug- 
its  that  she  should  be  the  first  to 
i  h  the  gold.  Hoel  thinks  that  Din- 
orah Is  not  flesh  and  blood,  hut  a  spirit 
Bent  to  torment  him.    As  a  matter  of 


tact,  she  comes  in  search  of  her  goat, 
fleeing  It.  sho  followa  it,  to  the  JoVjpf 

Corentlno.  At  last,  as  Dinorah  .irfii 
pursuit,  bounding  from  rock  to  fecit. 

-  comes  to  a  bridge  over  a  torrent. 
When  she  Is  crossing,  "a  gust  of  wind 
ihea  through  the  ravine,  the  thun- 
hursts,  the  bridge  falls  into  the 
rent,  and  Dinorah  falls  with  It." 
el,  realizing  that  she  Is  not  a  spirit, 
nges  In  and  rescues  her.  She  re- 
es,  la  restored  to  reason.  Hoel,  re- 
lng.  no  longer  desires  any  other 
asure. 

i  the  third  act  there  are  songs  for 
1 1 1 liter — characterized  originally  as  a 
ich*r— reaper  and  goatherds,  who  af- 
wards  sing  a  morning  prayer.  These 
re  put  in  merely  to  lengthen  the 

Ixtraordlnary      preparations  were 
de  for  the  production  of  this  opera  at 
Opera  Coralque  in  Paris.  Tho-ma- 
nery  for  the  second  act  was  ordered 
m  the  firm  of  Muhldorfcr.  father  and 
i,  at  Mannheim.    The  theatre  was 
changed  to  give  room  to  the  torrent. 
Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  scene- 
ry.  Three  goats  were  put  In  rehearsal, 
so  that  one  of  them   might  be  fully 
competent.  The  chief  singers  were  Mme. 
Cabel,  Faure,  and  Salnte-Foy.  Meyer- 
beer made  three  different  scores  in  the  . 
chief  pages;  one  In  black  Ink,  one  In 
blue,  and  one  In  red;  all  these  were 
played  so  that  he  might  choose  the 
most  effective  one.     Chorus  and  or- 
chestra were  enlarged.    The  composer, 
sked  a  critic  to  let  him  down  easy. 
I  have  deprived  myself  voluntarily  of? 
all  the  trlcka  of  war  that  have  made 
my  reputation.    I  wish  to  modulate  on' 
rustic  pipes  after  I  have  sounded  the 
heroic  trumpet  and  sun;?  the  great  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart." 
There  was  a  dlsputo  over  the  title  of 
,o  opera.  Should  It  be  "Les  Qhercheu,ra 
or,"    "Dinorah"   or   "De  Pardon  do 
otre-Dame-d'Auray."    The   first  was 


as  well  as^or  ^rTTtany.  "Le  Pardon  de  | 
Notre-Dame-d'Jwffay"  was  also  dis- 
carded. Some  say  that  the  censor  ob- 
jected to  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
on  a  play-bill;  others  that  the  title  was 
too  long.  Finally  "Le  Pardon  de  Ploer- 
mel"  was  adopted;  but  In  the  foreign 
versions  the  opera  Is  known  as  "Dino- 
rah." This  title  was  rejected  In  Paris, 
as  signifying  nothing. 

In  France  a  church  festival  at  which 
Indulgence  is  granted,  or  the  festival  of 
a  patron  saint  is  known  as  a  "Pardon.  '  ! 
The  name  of  a  village  often  follows. 

After  many  rehearsals  and  postpone- 
ments, Meyerbeer's  opera  was  produced 
at  the  Opera-Comique  on  April  4,  1859. 
The  critics  were  favorable,  Fetis  In  par- 
ticular; but  the  public  was  perplexed, 
surprised,  uncertain.  There  were  55  per- 
formances  during  the  first  year,  with  an 
average  receipt  of  f.6100.  There  were  87 
performances  In  two  years.  Then  it 
looked  as  if  the  opera  was  shelved.  Not 

until  1874  was  the  opera  heard  again  at  n  Ngw  y 

the  Opera-Comlque.  In  that  year  there 
were  34  performances.  In  '75,  one;  in 
1881  there  were  32  on  account  of  Marie1 
Van  Zandt.  There  were  9  in  1882,  12  in 
1883  6  in  1884,  5  in  1886,  6  in  1887,  16  in  1896, 
7  in  1912.  Mme.  Carvalho  sang  so  brill- 
iantly as  Dinorah  in  London  that  some 
wondered  whether  the  opera  would  not 
have  had  more  success  in  the  early 


Stamps  and  half  In  chest-notes,  a  young 
goat  of  spotless  descent  presented  Itself 
on  Thursday,  and  having  passed  a  rigid 
and  courteous  examination  on  the  part 
of  the  stage-manager  (who  is  a  gentle- 
man and  a  Scola),  was  at  once  put  into 
training,  and  yesterday  received  from 
Mr.  Treasurer  Wertheimher  ten  days' 
salary  In  advance,  with  the  promise  of 
a  dressing-room  and  a  coiffeur  (e'est 
Gentll)  all  to  herself.  I  was  presented 
to  Nanny  on  Monday  by  President 
Kingsland,  and  although  the  conversa- 
tion on  her  side  was  purely  musical  and 
limited  to  two  or  three  ba'as,  I  received 
a  favorable  impression  of  her  qualities, 
and  if  she  doesn't  'clutch  the  dramatic 
diadem  at  a  single  bound'  (Stuart)  it 
will  be  not  for  want  of  either  ambition  or 
agility.  In  fine,  she  is  a  perfect  chevre 
d'oeuvre." 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  (the  Boston 
Theatre)  on  Feb.  12,  1863.   The  cast  was 
There  were 

other  performances  on  Feb.  16  and  21. 
Miss  Cordier  sang  the  "Shadow  Song" 
at  other  operatic  performances  during 
the  season.  The  program  stated  that 
the  libretto  conveyed  "a  moral  at  once 
impressive  and  natural."  It  also  spoke 
of  Meyerbeer's  "bold  innovation." 
"Could  any  one  believe  that  without  be- 
coming monotonous,  vast  dramatic  ef- 


(57 


years  at  the  Opera-Comique  if  Meyerbeer  .fecta  could  be  prodUced  by  elements  so 
had  entrusted  the  role  to  her  instead  of  simple>  instead  of  'a  howling  wilderness' 
giving  it  to  Mme.  Cabel.  In  1860  Miss  of  Drassy  goUnd  and  reverberation?"  In 
Wertheimher  took  the  part  of  Hoel,  the  tne  Opmjon  cf  the  contemporaneous 
baritone  part!  ,  critics  the  performance  was  not  wholly 

Marie  Josephe  Dreullette,  the  wife  of  ,  satisfactory.  Miss  Cordier  was  warmly 
Cabu.  called  Cabel.  was  born  at  Liege  pra|3e(j;  Susini  was  applauded  for  the 
in  1827.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  &usto  with  which  he  sang  the  Hunter's 
Oomlque  In  1849,  but  In  1852  sang  In  other  song;  but  Brignoll  was  wholly  miscast 
cities  than  Paris.    She  returned  In  J853,  ]  ^  tne  COwardly  Corentlno.    The  same 


appearing  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  .Pou 
gin  describes  her  as  then  being  "young, 
fresh,  amiable,  smiling,  with  the  devil 
J  In  her  body,  lacking  taste  and  musical 
J  style,  but  endowed  with  an  adorable 
I  voice  of  marvellous  purity  whose  sil- 
,'lvery  and  brilliant  quality  made  an  as- 
tonishing effect  on  the  public,  singing 
Ithe  most  difficult  passages  with  sur- 
'  prising  boldness  and  sureness."  She 
Ipassed  to  the  Opera-Comique,  where  aha 
Icreated  the  part  of  Dinorah,  and  later 
3that  of  Philine  In  "Mignon."  She  died 
Jin  1893. 

(Meyerbeer's  Opera  with  the  Goat 

as  Heard  in  This  Country 

j  *fre  first  performance  of  "Dinorah" 
In  the  United  States  was  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  New  York."  Nov.  24.  186J. 
LjJacfJ>  Grau  began  a  season  of  Italian 
SopaTfc  In  that  theatre  on  Nov.  10.  lsSJ. 
kttv+o  ie  introduced  Genevra  ftuerrs- 
£]hella  as  Vloletta.  This  singer  was, 
l<ieneyleve  Ward,  the  actress,  remem-' 
Ibered  in  Boston  as  the  heroine  in  "For- 
Bgct-me-Not."     She   is   still    acting  In 

■  England.  Another  American  woman. 
■Jlmi.  Lorlnl,  daughter  of  David  White- 
ning, sang  Norma  a  few.  nights  later. 

i    The  cast  of  "Dinorah"  on  was 
!aa  fellows:  TMnorah.  Miss  Cordier  (her 
I  first  appearance  In  New  York);  Hoel,  i 
'Amodlo;  Corentlno,  Brignoll;  the  H#nt-  I 
er,  Suslnl;  First  Goatherd,  Miss  Morenal; 
Second  Goatherd  Fanny  Stockton.  Muzio 
conducted.   The  opera  waa  repeated  six 
tlmea   that   season,   which    ended  on 
Dec.  16. 

Angely  Claire  Albertlne  Cordier.  born 
at  Vannes  in  1840.  took  the  first  prize 
for  singing  at  the  Paris  Conaervatory 
in  1867  and  the  flrat  prize  for  opera 
comlque  in  1868.  Sho  came  to  New 
Tork  from  New  Orleana.  where  she  had 
been  singing  In  opera  with  great  suc- 
cess. She  died  at  Caen  In  1870. 
I  Jacob  Grau  had  much  difficulty  In 
\  finding  a  goat  to  accompany  Dinorah. 
(The  following  advertisement  was  In- 
serted In  the  New  York  Herald: 
I  "Academy  of  Musjc— Dinorah.  Wanted 
la  Goat  for  the  new  opera  Dinorah.  A  good 
(price  will  be  given  for  a  well  trained 
ianlmal.  Apply  at  the  stage  door." 
I  Vanity  Fair  of  Nov.  16.  1862,  com- 
Rmented:  "At  last  accounts,  some  20 
flgoats  had  presented  themselves  at  the 

■  Academy  for  acceptance,  and  had  all 
Sheen  rejected  on  account  of  some  neglect 
Bin  their  early  education.  Their  appear- 
jjanco  in  Irving  place  had  occasioned  no 
lllttle  consternation  In  that  fashionable 
^locality,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  they 
■were  candidates  for  academic  honors, 
H  they  might  have  been  summarily  expelled. 

]as  It  was,  they  were  treated  with  great 
r<  spect.   Grau's  interview  with  them  is 
nald  to  have  been  very  funny,  especial-' 
Wly  when  he  was  expressing  his  surprise 
I  that  none  of  them   had   ever  'made 

■  opera.'  The  truth  is.  they  were  all  from 
the  country,  and  having  nothing  par- 

I  ttciilar  to  do  In  the  city  had,  answered 
I  the  Herald  advertisement  as  a  kind  of 
(A  dernier  resort." 
I  On  Nov.  29  Vanity  Fair  announced 
J  that  there  was  no  presentable  specimen 
I  of  a  white  goat  In  Gotham.  Black  goats 
H  wouldn't  do.  "The  prima  donna  of  the 
H  occasion,  Mile.  Cordier,  comes  from  New 
J  Orleans  and  has  a  prejudice  against 
I  color.  A  deputation  from  the  Tribune 
9  headed  by  Fry  In  a  full  suit  of  opera 
1  penitentlals,  waited  upon  Grau  and 
D  urged  upon  him  the  Importance  of  re- 
S  quiring  that  goats  as  well  as  gentlemen 
J  should  always  appear  at  the  Academy 
solemn  black,  but  the  matter  was  re 


fault  was  found  in  New  York.  We  quote 
from  Vanity  Fair  of  Dec.  13:  "Brignoll 
Is  a  good  deal  criticized  for  being  so 
awkward  In  the  part  of  Corentino,  but 
as  he  Is  always  awkward  and  travels 
exclusively  on  his  voice,  which  In  the 
matter  of  quality  Is  unsurpassed,  the 
criticism  falls  to  the  ground.  Expect- 
ing Brignoll  to  act  is  like  expecting  the 
goat  to  sing." 

"Dinorah"  was  sung  here  In  English 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  Dec  15,  1870.  Dinorah,  Rose  Hersee; 
Hoel,  Alberto  Laurence;  Corentlno. 
rtrookhouse  Bowler;  First  Goatherd, 
Fannie  Goodwin;  Second  Goatherd, 
Zelda  Seguin;  Claude.  J.  H.  Chatterson; 
Louis,  Arthur  Howell.  S.  Behrens  con- 
ducted. 

The  brilliant  singer.  Marlmon.  ap- 
peared In  Boston  for  the  first  time  on 
Dec.  29,  1879,  as  Amina.  On  Jan.  8.  1880. 
"Dinorah"  was  performed  with  this 
cast:  Dinorah,  Mme.  Marlmon;  Hoel, 
Galassl;  Corentlno,  Runclo;  Goat  herds, 
Miss  Cary  and  Miss  Robiatl;  the 
Hunter,  Behrens;  the  Reaper,  Rlnaldlnl. 
Ardttl  conducted. 

At  the  first  performances  In  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  in  1868  the  Reaper's  song, 
which,  according  to  the  play  bill,  "can 
only  he  effectively  given  by  an  artist 
of  superior  merit,"  was  sung  by  Brig- 
noll. 

In  New  Tork  lima  dl  Murska  took  the 
part  of  Dinorah  In  April,  1874;  Pattl  was 
heard  in  1882;  Marie  van  Zandt  took  the 
part,  Jan.  29.  1892.  wlth.Lassalle  as  Hoel 
—the  opera  being  sung  In  Italian.  Oscar 
Hanunerateln  revived  the  opera  at  the 
Manhattan   Opera   House   for  Regina 

jpinkert,  Feb.  20,  1907.  Lulsa  Tetrazzlnl 
j  took  the  part  at  the  same  opera  house 
I  on  Feb.  26,  1908,  with  Ancona  as  Hoel 
I  and  Daddl  as  Corentlno. 

Henry  Watklns  (1826-1894)  wrote  many 
j  plays,  among  them  "Dinorah,  or  the 
I  Demon's  TretriJure."  Is  this  related  In 
I  any  way  to  the  opera  libretto? 

Various  Opinions  Concerning  the 
Worth  of  Meyerbeer's  Opera 

The  libretto  of 


"Dinorah" 
universally  condemned,  and 


has  been 
thus  has 

shared  the  fate  of  many  that  still  live 
by  reason  of  tho  music  set  to  them. 
Chorley  summed  up  the  matter  when 
he  spoke  of  "Dinorah"  as  a  "pathetic, 
characteristic  and  simple  village 
anecdote,  dragged  out  of  shape  and 
lengthened,"  and  declared  that  "the 
long,  weary  madness  of  the  Breton  girl, 
who,  as  was  to  be  foreseen.  Is  re- 
animated Into  sense  and  marriage  at  the 
Ploermel  Saint's  day.  offered  a  difficulty 
rather  than  a  temptation  to  any  com- 
poser who  desired  to  mate  the  madness 
wJth  musical  method."  But  Chorley, 
whose  Judgments  are  to  be  respected 
after  60  years,  had  much  to  say  In  praise 
of  Meyerbeer's  music.  "From  the  first 
to  the  last  of  the  first  two  acts,  there 
is  an  affluence  of  fresh,  wild,  quaint 
I  melody  (the  second  part  always  weaker 
!  than  the  first;  but  this  is  M.  Meyer- 
I  beer's  weakness).  •  ♦  Better  snatches 
of  song  could  be  found  nowhere  In  the 
first  act  than  the  cradle  song  of  the 
po8r  mad  heroine,  than  the  fancy  in  the 
duet  where  she  Imagines  herself  reaping, 
with  Its  delirious  coda.  Then  agattn. 
there  are  few,  If  any  things,  better 
In  music  than  what  may  be  called  the 
formula  of  the  gold  diggers,  so  rough, 
so  sharply  cut,  yet  so  clear.  The  terzett 
cloalng  the  first  act  is  to  be  specified  as 
having  a  freshness,  subtlety  and  beauty 
beyond  the  reaoh  of  any  other  living 
or  of  many  a  dead  writer.    The  delicious 


ferred  back  to  mademoiselle,  who  was  elegance  and  luxury  of  instrumentation 
relentless;  while  Muzio  stepped  In,  and  employed  when  the  subject  Is  returned 
said  if  she  yielded,  the  next  thing  would,  to:  the  skill  with  which  Interest  is 
be  to  insist  on  having  a  contraband  in  heightened  and  suspended  to  the  very' 
the  orchestra  The  opera  had  according- !  close;  the  clearness  of  tho  ideas;  and 
ly  to  be  postponed.  .  .  .  (what  Is  not  habltiial  with  the  master) 

"Meanwhile  a  liberal  bounty  having  their  amplitude,  make  this  terzett  some- 
offered,  payable  half  in  postage  thing    unparugoned;    at    least    In  the 

library  of  modern  music.   In  tho  second 

kV  I" 


act,  th.i'  most  popular  lVature.  save  for 
those  who  care  "about  stage-carp%ntry 
('sensation'  they  call  it  now)  Is  the 
shadow  dance.  !  But  infinitely  better  to 
those  who  study  'Le  Pardon'  as  a  wild 
opera,  will  be  found  the  snatch  of 
melody  which  precedes  It.  a  tune  which 
might  have  been  put  Into  the  mouth  of 
Ophelia;  and  infinitely  better  is  the 
Sinister  legend  of  menace,  with  which 
(the  crazed  creature  denounces  the  gold- 
llseeker  as  one  .marked  for  death.  In 
(these  the  freshness  of  the  original 
Bthought  is  not  marred  by  any  deficiency 
(in  working  out  the  same.  As  "snatches 
{of  song.'  there  is  nothing  batter  in  the 
whole  domain  of  opera.  The  catas- 
trophe, when  the  sluices  burst  and  the 
feridge  breaks,  a  combination  to  be 
/avoided,  not  courted,  by  any  great 
[musician,  is  virtually  weakly  treated  by 
M.  Meyerbeer.  He  has  relied  on  the 
'rotten  tree  and  the  bursting-out  water; 
land  on  a  considerable  noise  In  the 
orchestra.  But  these  things  do  not  make 
|an  opera.  The  third  act  of  'Le  Pardon' 
is  an  afterthought,  a  platitude."  And 
'of  Meyerbeer's  "daintiness  In  instru- 
mental combination"  Chorley  wrote: 
I  "Elaborate,  over-wrought  as  the  latter 
I  may  bo  found,  it  is  still  so  full  of  rich 
(beauty,  masked  by  so  many  touches  of 
j  quaint  characteristic  delicacy,  as  with 
I  all  who  think  largely  to  redeem  it  from 
the  charge  of  being  merely  a  piece  of 
headwork."  . 

Those  who  delight  in  savage  criticism 
should  read  the  dozen  pages  about  "Di- 
norah" in  Hamslick's  "Moderne  Oper." 
Buelow,  who  was  not  easily  pleased  and 
had  no  illusions  about  Meyerbeer  took 
great  pains  with  "Dinorah"  when  he  .  . 
rehearsed  it  for  performance  at  Han- 
over in  1879.  He  wrote  to  Miss  Arnim: 
"I  devote  to  it  the  utmost  care  for  re- 
finement." He  characterized  it  as  "the 
least  garlicky  of  Meyerbeer's."  He 
preferred  It  to  "L'Africaine,"  and  de- 
scribed the  score  as  "a  model,  clear, 
elegant,  refined,  buon-gustajo." 

Notes  About  Singers  Who  Will 

iBe  Here  in  Opera  This  Week 

1  Luclen  Muratore,  the  tenor,  who  will 
;be  heard  the  first  week  of  the  opera 
'  in  "Carmen"  and  "Faust"  is  not  a 
stranger  here.  He  sang  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  un- 
do;- Mr.  Russell's  management  on  Nov. 
36,  1913,  as  Faust.  Mme.  Edvina  then  took 
the  part  of  Marguerite;  Paul  Ludikar  as 
Mephistopheles  made  his  debut.  On 
Dec  5  he  took  the  part  of  Prinzlvalle 
|  when  'IMonna  Vanna"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  Miss 
Garden  and  Messrs.  Marcoux  and  Ludi- 
kar were  his  associates.  Other  appear- 
ances: Dec.  10,  Prinzlvalle;  Feb.  11,  1914, 
Don  Jose  with  Mme.  d' Alvarez,  Miss 
Nielsen  and  Mr.  Mardones;  Feb.  23. 
Prinzlvalle;  Feb.  28,  Prinzlvalle  with 
Mme.  Beriza;  March  4,  Romeo  with  Miss 
Nielsen,  Messrs.  Danges  and  Marcoux; 
March  13,  Don  Jose  with  Mmes.  Gay  and 
"ISharlow  and  Henri  Danges;  March  16, 
itomeo  (second  and  third  act)  with 
Mme.  Mefba;  March  IS.  Des  Grleux 
w-ith  Jennie  Dufau;  March  27,  Faust 
(acts  1  and  2)  with  Mme.  Welngartner 
(acts  3  and  4)  with  Mme.  Beriza. 
j  Juan  Nada|,  tenor,  who  will  sing  In 
I  "Lucia"  and  "Rigoletto"  Is  described  as 
a  native  of  Barcelona,  where  he  was  ed- 
ucated. It  is  said  that  he  has  sung  at 
,  Madrid,  in  leading  Italian  opera  houses 
i  and  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
i  Francesa  Peralta,  soprano,  was  born 
in  San  B'ranclsco.  She  studied  there  and 
In  New  York,  Paris  and  Milan.  Having 
sung  in  Italy  for  a  season,  she  returned 

to  America  For  two  seasons  she  was 
with  the  Boston  Opera  company  (Rab- 
Inolf's).  She  Joined  the  Chicago  Opera 
{company  last  November. 

Messrs.  Dalmores,  Baklanoff,  Du» 
^ranne  and  Mmes.  Sharlow  and  Swartz- 
Morse  are  well  known  here. 

Anna  Fitzlu,  a  Virginian,  educated  In 
(Chicago,  appeared  in  light  opera,  but,  ■ 
going  to  Paris,  studied  seriously  and 
'  took  the  part  of  Elsa  in  Milan.  She  has 
sung  at  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities,  in 
Spain.  Sicily,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mexico 
City.  Thg  Chicago  press  agent  says  that' 
she  created  tho  leading  soprano  role  in 
"L'Amore  del  tre  Re,"  chosen  by  thu 
composer.  The  press  agent  is  mistaken. 
The  first  to  take  the  part  of  the  heroine 
In  Montemezzl's  opera  was  Mme.  Vlilani, 
who  has  been  heard  here  In  the  role. 

How  a  Spiritualist  Looked  on  the 
iPlay  "The  13th  Chair" 

j  Susie  C.  Clark  in  The  Banner  of  Life, 
Ipublished  here  on  Jan.   19,  admitting 
that  Miss  Wycherly  was  successful  In 
her  portrayal  of  old  age,  "Conscientious, . 
painstaking,  according  to  her  concep- 
jtion  of  the  part,"  asked  where  she  got 
her  conception.    "Did  she  ever  see  a. 
medium  of  modern  time?   Does  she  not 
prfTbw  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
ore  young  in  appearance  and  feeling, 
I  buoyant,  debonair,  for  one  cannot  grow 
I  old  while  doing  a  spiritual  work,  under 
tho  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  knows 
no  age?    Did  she  ever  see  a  tailor- 
I  made  specimen  of  a  psychic,  a  well- 
!  groomed,  richly  gowned,  bejewelled.  In-  j 

telllgent,  up-to-date  specimen  of  hu- 
I  manlty  who  is  likewise  a  medium?  We  j 
trust  the  gifted  lady  will  pardon  us  if  | 
|  we  remind  her,  how  grieved,  even  In-  j 
I  dignant.  all  intelligent  Spiritualists  be- 
come,  to  witness   her  port; aval  of  a. 


us 


usual  collection.    Daily  Chronicle. 

Tho  question  la.  what  Is  a  "busker  7 
To  "  busk  It"  meant  originally  to  sell 
obscene  songs  and  books  nt  the  bars  and 

In  the  taprooms  of  publlo  houses.  It 
also  Implies  selling  other  articles;  also 
to  work  public  houses  and  certain  spots 
as  nn  itinerant  musician  or  singer.  A 
••busker"  is  a  man  who  thus  sings  and 
performs  m  public  houses  An  adver- 
tisement In  ISA  Quoted  by  Farmer  f  i 
Henley,  roads:  "Busklns-a  player  on 
the  harp  ami  violin  wants  a  mate. 

"Nothing  but  the  Truth"  started  on  a 
trial  trip  in  England  at  Eastbourne.  A. 
K  Matthews  took  William  Collier  s  part 


part  of  Hi 


Interpret! 


Wednesday  evening.  I  CD.  m. 

"I.UCIA  1)1  LAMMEBMOOB" 


rvi^  iluro  of  their  heavon- 

1  m' ulsters  teachers  and  mes- 
«r  i  -    whom  they  have  reason 

iiul  respect.  We  allude  to  the 
i  brand,  not  to  the  counterfeit 
u.  uM  Mke  to  know  Miss 
•ly's  reason  for  assuming  a  part 
.  _  >  ,  ■  .  \ist  ami  which  lends  an 
of  f-»ud  and  disrespect,  not  only 
oart  she  portrays,  but  to  the  play 
I    also  elicits  strong  disapproval 

fcose  listeners  who  are  to  thel  f^™^^  who"  was  an  Albanian, 
r  born.  AH  parts  assumed  In,  *"«  "in'ger  in  this  country  before  he 
tma  should  be  true  to  life,  as  thlai  »n(l  a  6,1    er  "  .   


mimed  scene  the  Modltntlon."  Charles; 

BoM?,B"Uapsodle   Basque."   for  piano    ^cIa  ^JJ^&SSS 

and  orchestra,  and  Marcel  Dupre  a  Pan-|  •  \  . .Jann  Nadil 

and    orchestra    were    Lorrt  En^Vioo  ".Ash'ton  tf^vKSSffl 

ArZl  '.  »*r.  d«»i 

Mr,,™.^;,,,' ...Glus«PP«  Minerva 
Normanno  °  u  v"Mr.  sturanl, 


tETiearn  from  the  same  Issue  of  Thejl 
«nncr  of  Life  that  on  Jan.  6  Wtlsorf 

irrett  !•..<  opinions  about  "The  I 

Ih  Chair."  also  "Peter  Ibbetson."  Mr.  1 
irrett  spoke  through  Mr.  Nicholson, 
e  pastor  and  psychic.    Mr.  Barrett. 
LVtng   referred   to   the   Hollls  Street) 
leatre  as  "one  of  the  grandest  thea 


„it  to  England,  played  Van  Dusen, 
Sharles  Hawtrey  was  the  "P^ducer 

The  new  Alhambra  revue  In  London 
Is  entitled  "The  Blng  Boys  on  Broad- 

WThe  "adapter"  of  "Annajanska"  gave 
;  out  that  the  adaptation  was  tho  work  of 
,  "a  well  known  playwright  noted  for  his 
'  shyness  and  aloofness  from  the  ways  of 
I  Mie  world." 


taslo    for  piano 

played  at  tho  last  Colonne-Lamoureux 
concert  before  Jan.  10.  Dupre  was  the 
last  of  the  Prix  do  Rome'mon  before  the 
war.  He  Is  an  organist.  The  -prize  of 
tho  I,asserro  Foundation  for  1917  lias 
been  divided  between  Gabriel  Fauro  and 
Alfred  Brunoau. 

How  Prizes  Are  Awarded  at 

the  Famous  Paris  Conservatory 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Stage 
gives  this  amusing  description  of  a  com 
petition  at  the  Paris  Conservatory: 

"Many  of  us  have  assisted  in  our  tinw 
at  the  competitions  or  performances 
given  by  our  various  schools  of  acting, 
It  has  been  quite  Interesting  to  watct 
the  young  Idea  shooting,  or,  at  any  rate 
aiming  at  dramatic  effects.    But  then 


Conductor. 


Thursday  evening,  Feb.  2l« 
"ISABBAV." 

*  *' ,  0 „.  Mlts  itiilta 

 Mlas  Slinrlowi 

   Mine.  Sm«rt» 

"".'.".Ml"  Carolina  Lanart 

.   Mr.  l.Hinont 

.Mr.  HimlDl 


.   The  concert  party  of  ^p^^..^^'0"^!  has  never  been  anythic*  very  thrilling 
^Z^^™^  «*  less  terrifying  about  tha  whole  a* 


then  characterized 
Chair''' as  "one  of  the  most  explanatory 
productions  of  psychic  Influences  up  to 
the  present  time  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  theatrical  audience."  Having 
described  the  play  at  length.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett concluded:  "Thousands  of  play- 
goers will  not  think  of  the  real  Inter- 
pretation—the meaning  which  the  play- 
write  Intends  you  to  comprehend.  He 
did  not  Intend  you  to  comprehend  that 
th«  csvehic  was  a  fraud;  he  did  not  in- 
should  for  one  moment  be 


fair.  It  is  quite  otherwise,  apparently 
week  at  the  Court  Theatre.  London,  lastj  wtth  a  French  "concours"^  at  the\  Pari: 
mon 


Isabcau  

Brmyngarde  

Rrmyntmde  

Clgilttta  

Foleo.  <• 

!  Re  Ralmonrio.....  -         ,.     lNi  ol(iy' 

Mener  Cornelius  ■  ■  J* r. *\ '  | 

II  Cavalier  Fnidet  A'r^« 

L'Araldo  MagKloi*  Vu?^ 

lln  Vogllardo  Vittorlo  ^vinn 

Arundel  Di  Wcstcrue  i '  M.wnVnd 

Ethelbert  D'Arglle  M"c!l"*  ! 

Ranrtolfo  DI  Dubllno  •  •  • 

Ubaldo  Dl  <.iua9Co(rna.........-.«.P.  MontSloo 

Conductor,  Mr.  Sturanl. 

Friday  afternoon,  Feb.  22: 
"RIGOLBTTO." 


ti,»  nukp   Mr.  Nadal 

Rl^oletto      ......    ••   Mr-  Stracclart 

Rlgoletto    Mmc  QBlu.Curcl 

.Mr.  Arltnondl 


Oilda 

Sparafuclle. 


mnth  to  benefit  the  benevolent  fund  oft  Conservatoire.  A  French  critic  has 
the  29th  "The  company  consists  of  eight  given  a  vivid  account  of  one  that  he  at, 
merry  and  lively  young  fellows,  whose'  tended.  This,  he  says,  is  the  weirdest 
combined  efforts  make  up  an  entertain-  and  most  extraordinary  spectacle  that 
ment  which  the  original  Follies  them-  can  possibly  be  imagined,  it  must  be, 
selves  with  that  arch-humorist,  H.  G.  remembered  that  the  competition  is  fori 
Pellssler  at  their  head,  would  not  have  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy,  and  for  thei 
disdained    to    father.     Singing.    senti"  nour  or  s0  flie  most  terrible  scenes! 

mental  and  comic,  dancing,  acting.  trick .     higtorv  or  legend  succeed  one  another  ; 
cycling,  everything  that  makes  for  the j  ^Ce^VuV  eyes,    accompanied    by  ' 
e   that   there   was   no   genuineness:     promotion  of  laughter  seems  to  come ,  shrieks    groans  and  frenzied  gestures. 
at  her.     She'  was  a  sweet,  gentle!    easy  to  them."  AU  this  takeg  piace,  of  course,  without  ' 

Sir  Charles  Stanford,  whose v'Verdun  \*"™lt™  without  selection  and  witM' 
Is  being  much  discussed  by  the  musical  J         ™ "  °  '  ™~  "  cxnlodins  sud 


..juI.  of  a  sweet,  loving  character,  but 
she  had  a  thirst  to  supply  the  demands 
and  when  she  found  that  her  gift  would 
onlv  supply  a  minority  she  conjured  up 
the  rest  to  please  the  majority.  The 
dramatist  and  playwrite  Intend  you  to 
think  this.   He  knew  "The  13th  Chair" 
was  a  message  for  today  to  think  upon. 
Its  message  was  not  one  of  murder; 
it  was  not  to  Trove  she  was  a  charlatan, 
but  It  was  one  to  have  you  know  that 
right   prevailed  over  wrong;   that  in 
the  end  she  had  raised  herself  in  silent 
thought  and  petitioned  the  omnipotent; 
she  had  lifted  herself  out  of  the  lower 
'deceptive  thought  to  the  more  elevated. 
And  so  let  us  believe  that  'The  13th 
Chair1  came  into  our  community  to  have 
us  think  more  deeply  upon  the  psychical, 
the  immortal  side  of  life.    And  those  of 
you  who  have  not  witnessed  a  per- 
formance of  The  13th  Chair,'  allow  me 
as  one  of  the  old  school  as  coming  back 
to  this  sphere  of  life,  to  advise  you  to 
take  in  'The  13th  Chair.'    Study  it  for 
yourselves  ;  think  it  over  carefully,  and 
I  think  vou  will  find  that  both  'Peter 
Ibbetson'  and  The  13th  Chair'  and  simi- 
lar plays  which  are  to  be  produced  in 
the  future  are  merely  complying  with 
the  dic  tates  of  playwrights  and  artists 
who  ha\»  passed  beyond  the  demarka- 
tion  line  and  now  dwell  In  that  land  of 
eternal  life." 

Notes  About  "G.  B.  S.'s"  Latest  Play, 

the  Theatre  and  Music 

The  Boston  Herald  and  Journal  of  Feb. 
9  mentioned  the  production  In  London  of 
[•"Annajanska.  the  Wild  Grand  Duchess." 

'  attributed   to   Gregory   Biessipoff.  but 
M  credited  by  the  knowing  to  George  Ber- 
$nard  Shaw.    The  Times  and  Chronicle. 
■  poohpeohing  the  play,  gave  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  plot.    The  Dally  Telegraph  j 
of  Jan.  22,  received  here  later,  Is  more  | 
.  informing.   The  scene  is  laid  in  Beotia. 
j    The  heroine  belongs  to  the  great  Pan- 
LvJandram  family.    Her  ambition  is  to  j 
save  her  country,  which  is  in  a  state  of 
^revolution,  so  she  sets  out.  wearing,  be- 
neath an  ermine  cloak,  the  uniform  of 
the  First  Panjandram  Hussars.    There  j 
i  "  Is  a  discussion  between  Gen.  Strammfest, 
and    his    aide-de-camp    "which    might  | 
;    easily  be  mistaken  for  a  satirical  skit  i 
!    upon  the  existing  situation  in  Petro- 
l   grad."     Annajanska  enters,  defies  the, 
I   general,  snatches  a  revolver  from  his; 
[    hand  and   thus  secures  for  herself  aj 
P    quiet  tete-a-tete.    It  turns  out  that  the 
I    general  belongs  to  her  faction  and  is  j 
readv  to  execute  her  orders,  especially  i 
when  throwing  off  her  cloak  she  reveals  1 
herself  as  the  possible  saviour  of  her 
1    country.      "Frankly  the  humor  of  the 
[    trifle  is  not  of  a  particularly  exalted 
•character.  Miss  Lillian  McCarthy  made 
a  gallant  show  as  the  fiery  and  impet- 
\    uous   Annajanska,    declaiming  for  the 
general's   and  the  audience's  benefit,  the 
nursery  lege:,ri  of  Humpty  Dumpy  with  | 
aplendid  vigor  and  no  little  feeling.  The 
piece,  if  received  with  no  great  warmth, 
was  at  least  respectfully  listened  to, 
I     taking  as  guiding  principle  the  puzzles  m  , 
•John  Bull'  you  will  find  on  careful  ex-  , 
I  '  amination  of  the  name  Gregory  Blessln- 
C  off  that  the  initials  G.  B.  S.  leap  easier  [ 

and  readily  to  the  eye.  This,  of  course, 
I    may  merely  be  a  coincidence." 

The  "busker '  had  been  amusing  the  ; 
queue  waiting  at  the  gallery  door  of  His  j 
Majesty's  Theatre  by  his  quick  change  j 
Impersonation,  of  celebrities  of  the  war  , 
f— Haig,  Jelllco,  Beatty.  Plumer,  Joffre, 
•General  Pershing— with  more  or  lessj 
success.  "I  "hall  now,"  he  declared, 
'"give  you  my  famous  Impersonation  of  a| 
tank."  Curiosity  tjuickened-^every  head, 
was  strained  to  watch  as  he  moved  to 
Em  head  of  the  queue.  Turning  round  he! 


1Ssed  by  tne  musicaij  ^ ■  —  scene  .  exploding 

world,  began  his  professional  career,  f68^  as  suddenly  concluding.  A 
when  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge    ^nl>;  an  ^  frock_  whQ| 

where  he  was  elected  organist  of  Trinity  ^"/as  harmless  as  a  dove,  is  about  to 
College.    His  election  was  supported  by  looks  as  ha  jealousy.  i.i 


Dr  Thompson,  the  sardonic  predecessor 
of  Dr  Butler,  who  remarked:  "We  can- 
not refuse  anything  to  an  undergradu- 
ate who  plays  like  St.  Cecilia.  But  Dr 
Thompson's  sarcastic  wit  soon  broke  out 
In  the  comment:  "Mr.  Stanford  s  play- 
ing charms  and  astonishes,  and  the  less 
he  astonishes  the  more  he  charms.  - 
Daily  Chronicle.  vrprhert 
It  is  said  in  London  that  Sir  Herbert 


nice  young  man  in  a  frock  c:oat  dashes; 
on  to  the  stage  with  rolling  eyes  an* 
explains  that  he  has  murdered  h* 
rather  and  become  the  husband  of  hjJ 
mother.  He  is  followed  by  anothe.  Just 
as  crazy  as  his  fellows,  who  thinks  n« 
Sees  a  dagger  in,  the  air  He  goes  out 
murders  an  old1  king  and  comes  back 

shrieking,  that  he  has  ™urd7nendofslnlt4 
„.  ,  „»uton-„ntp(  nrocession  ot  fflai 


ering  a  play  on  me  huujc^  —  — »; e-esticulatlng,  murder  someuiw,  v 
n^  ^rbm^ou^d\reOVP!ayed£^l  a^  muraerld  themselves,  and  then  g 


uninterrupted  processic 

'    3n  yei 
murder  someone,  oil 
i  get 


waa  °?'The  audience,  which  is  composed 
w.as  I  -v^A"  „f  students -and  professionals,  i* 


lumbus. 

Stanford's  new  work,     Verdun,  ,       -  -    f    tudenta-and  profe 

performed   for   the   first   tune   at   the    chiefly  oi  «  performers.  They 

Royal  Albert  Hall.  London.  The  compo-  ,  just  as  pecu ua  ted  expressions 

sition  is  described  as  a  "Solemn  March  |  have ,  the  »^  Qf  manner.  They 
ana  Heroic  Epilogue."  £  tribute :  to  the    the  »n»  a  the  mogt  partia  , 

French  army  that  fought  wth  Petalns  »™t^  mmost  demonstrative  of  audlj 
motto:  "On  ne  passers i  pas!    'The  I)a>ly    and  the  m  inspired,  one  feels.  by| 

Chronicle  said  that  this  phrase  is  the  f"fsmos'iefyeverlsh  expectation,  frantic 
leading  idea  in  the  first  section  of  the    the  £e'e™"     ^  a  vanity  thai 

work.  "The  music,  always  lofty  in!  hopes  «*  £™am s  or  a^  ^ 
character    and    built    on    one    or   two  ,  knows  no  »oun  there  is  an  explc 

forceful   phrases,    suggest^  by  its  £  S?CS;^» 


X  da lena  '  \\\\\\\\  .\    M<ne.  Maria  Clas.ena 

 Miss  Louise  Herat  | 

Mnntprone   Mr-  Nioolay 

MaAlto    ';,         Deslre  Detr«» 

Bom  Mr.  Paltrlnlert  . 

C?Dr!no       Mr-  TreTlssn  I 

fiSKOfetoes  ^/rl^u 
.  page   Miss  Correnu 

Conductor,  Mr.  Sturanl. 
Fridsry  evening,  Feb.  22: 
"THAIS." 

Atbanael  ^ee*or  5"f™nP?« 

NiriRo   Cbarles  Dnlmores 

Palemon"   -Mr-  Huberdeau 

A  Servant  Mr.  Nioolay  l 

■rhaS.    Miss  Garden 

CrobVle   Mme-  SwBrtJ 

AlWne  •  Miss  Berat 

Conductor.  Mr.  Charller. 
Saturday  matinee,  Feb.  23: 
"Kaust" 

f.,..t   Mr-   Muratore  ; 

Waener   Mr-  Defr«re 

M^rsuerite   Mme-  Melba 

,  S  eill  .   Mme.  Swart. 

.  Martha.".........  ,',Mls^B<i,r" 

1  Conductor  --Mr.  CharlUr 

Saturday  evening,  Feb.  23: 
'  "Cavalleria  Rustlcaa*" 

•  f«a :-::::;::^SS2  K 

•  Turiddu. V'.. ,  Mr.  Lamor.J 

Aiftn  Mr.  MaguenaA 

•  f'"fa  Miss  Be5«»l 

'  Conductor"..  Mr.  Stur»S. 

!     Followed  by: 

"Pagliaccl" 

Nedda   Anna  Pit»'u 

clalo  'Mr.  Lamon  t 

Tonio'  •   ,...Mr.  Rimini 

B.PP-..'  M^?a,«:.( 

Silvio.  .  .  .'  

Conductor  


.Mr.  riefrcr 
.Mr.  Stui'SUl 


mosphere   the   grim   resistance   to   me;  s.o.i  -  ^  •   -■ "  embraces,  swoons.        Orchestra,  uv.  *»ck,  c 

German   onslaught,  while    la  er  on    a    ra^;   here  are   ears  c.al^ce^ 

finely  elegiac  note  Is  predominant,  re-     hysterics    ^  B       t  apparently  ^i5th  concert   (B)  of 

tttrrs:  sa,e  *  -his  ,  v^ztx*  -  ^ 

Majesty's,"  it  is  interesting  .note^hat  |  o^  a  tne 

a  title  it  soon  }   ter  dissolves  into  tears,  with  the  ges 


calling  the  fallen  heroes."  an  «               '         .     eiegant  abandon 

In  connection  with  the  sale  of  "His  |  senseless,  with  all  the  eiesai  ^  ^nthftr 

o  ... 

a  theatre  on  that  site  was  the  first  to  j  who  reckoned  on  a  pt 
be  called  the  "Queen's,"' 

changed  to  the  "King's.      —  —      .   _ 

other  "Queen's  Theatre"  was  opened  ^f^Sr^everything,  and  the  rest 

off  the  Tottenham  Court  road,  and  had;  the  theatre  ^is  every  tni"^^  pvistGnce. 


CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M. 
John  McCormack's  fourth  concert.  See 
special  notice. 

Symphonv  Hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Concert  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Sea 
special  notice. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M..  loth 
concert  (A)  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor,   t-ee  spu- 

Hall.    S    P.  M., 
f  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,'  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.' 
See  special  notice. 


be  called  the  -yueen  s,  a  uuC  JU  o^..  ^.  — - .  rt  refuses  to  be  com- 
changed  to  th6  to  18M  an-     tures  of  a  N,obe.  and  refj-.-^ 

the  theatre  is  everything,  and  the  rest 
alien  into  disrepute  when,  in  1865.  a     of  the  world  has  no  ma terlal  j ««tenc^ 
charmin^actress'then  Miss  Marie  Wll      F or  them  the .  whole <  «™  *£™«* 
ton  opened  it  as  the  "Prince  of  Wales,'      by  the  footlights,  the  wings, 
and  made  it  in  a  few  years  the  mosti    back-cloth.  „„Qr,OQ    aTlr1  eneeches 

fashionable  house  in  London.  Soon  af-  :  "The  corned y  seen es  and  ^ speeche 
terward  the  old  St.  Martin's  Hall  in  chosen  by  the  ^ pupHs  (or  t hei  Pr0 
Lon-acre  was  converted  into  a  theatre!  soil)  were,  for  the  most  part  either  ami 
and  tubbed  ^'The  New  Queen's."  It  had  or  Inimporta nt  ^ile  the  pieces  chosen 
a  checkered  career,  Its  chief  period  of  frolI  the  classical  reper w«™  ^ 
success  being  when  all  London  flocked,  ,  weli  known,  since  the  students  had  r« 
thither  to  see  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Rousby  ''quefy  opportunities  of  s  udyrag  li e  in 
In  "'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown.'-London     fectibns.  business    and  traditions  from 

time-honored  models. 

he  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Musi-] 

cal 

Dec 

concert   cimiuuulcu         u  x„wj      *  . 
the  ,Pate  Fernand  Halphen  and_"Chant| 

of  showing  any  special  gifts  of  imaglna- 


Funebre"  by  the  late  Alberic  Magnard,; 
Sub-Lieutenant  Hipert,  a  member  of  the' 
Opera  Comique  and  pilot  of  aviation  at' 
Etampes,  died,  the  result  of  an  accident. 
He  was  to  have  sung  in  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  two  days  later.  Thirteen  of, 
the  Opera  Comique  have  now  died  fori 
France,  Georges  Mousikant,  Russian' 
composer  and  pianist,  died  at  Paris,' 
aged  31  years.  He  was  a  pupil  ofj 
Rlmsky-Korsakoff.  His  opera,  "Lai 
Tragedie  de  la  Mort,"  was  performed  at| 
Monte  Carlo  in  1914.  He  wrote  the  music 
for  "Natachka,"  a  lyric  drama  by 
Ernesta  Stern,  also  songs.  In  his  letter 
of  Jan.  10  the  correspondent,  Comte  del 
Delma-Heide,  notes  the  death  of  Judith, 
Gautier,  aged  6fi  years.  The  daughter  of 
"Theo"  and  the  wife  for  a  short  time  of 
Catulle  Mendes,  she  was  greatly  Inter- 
ested in  music,  and  a  Wagnerite  when 
It  was  not  the  fashion  in  Paris  to  he 
one.  Her  last  article,  at  Christmas,  was 
a  study  of  the  composer  Fanelli.  Mau- 
rice Fouret  offered  in  an  invitation  "lim- 
itless extents  of  the  highest  musical 
enchantment"  at  a  concert  of  his  own 
works,  with  the  Opera  orchestra,  two 
singers  and  two  conductors.  Monslgny's 
"Rose  et  Colas"  and  Gretry's  "L'Epreuve 
VlHageoirse"  have  been  revived  at  the 
Theatre  Trianon  Lyrique.  Maurice  Re- 
naud  has  been  singing  in  "Thais"  at  the 


tion  or  initiative/^ 

GRAND  OPERA  SEASON 

The  short  season  of  grand  opera  which 
opens  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  next 

Monday  evening.  Feb.  18: 
"AIDA" 

....Rosa  Ralsa 

Uteris" .".'.'.".'.'•'•'  Cyrena  Van  Gordon 

Amneris   „  ,.rest  Lament 

Kadames   oiacomo  Rimini 

Amonasro   j?  ■  •  Vittorlo  Arimondl 

M«.»n'a-'e'r  '  '  '  ..." . . . G/ordano  Paltrinierl 
M     TL„  r.....  Marie  Pruzan 

fncldentafdancVsbV'Afmetta  Pelucchi  and 
*  Corns  de  Ballet 


Giuseppe  Sturanl 


Conductor  

Wednesday  matinee,  Feb.  20: 
"CARMEN" 

Tn,p   Lucien  Muratore 

Don  _?fil Georges  Baklanoft 

Escamlllo  ■.•.•.•.'.  Gu.tiv  Huberdeau 

Zunlga   Desire  Defrere 

f V,'r«aiepa'stl'a"  .'  •'  ■"    •  Charles  Meyer 

Llllas  Pastia   Mary  Gurden 

Carmen  Myrna  Sharlow 

•  • ; : : ; ; ; : : : : : : : : : : xima  Peterson 

Frasquita   . .  .  Jcska  Swart Z 

S«c^::::::::::^»^«n^N«^g 

F„cS.nta?d*f~Vs-  bVAnneUa  Wucch.  and 

ln  Corps  de  Ballet 

Conductor    Marcel  CharlUr 


HAPPY  ADAPTATION  E 
OF  A  TIMELY  POE>i 

v  PHILIP  HALE  1 

The  Haiulel  and  Haydn  Society,  Emillg 
Mollenhauer.  conductor,  H.  G.  Tuckcr.Bj 

■  organist,  gave  its  midwinter  conceH  UistH 
\  night  in  Symphony  Hall.    The  Society  K 

was  assisted  by  the  Boston  festival  or- H 
i  chestra,  and  these  singers:  Mme.  Hud-  H 
I  son-Alexand.  .,  Mme.  Merle  Alcock;  | 
I  Lambert  Murphy.  Fiedcric  Martin.  The 
'  profits  from  the  concert  were  Riven  to| 
i  aid  the  war  camp  huts  of  the  Y.  M.  t  .  U 
)  A  The  program  included  "Peace  with  i 
L  a'sword,"  by  Miss  Mabel  W.  Daniels,  t 
*  which  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  I 
and  Horatio  Parker  s  "Hora  Novlssima. 

The  text  chosen  by  Miss  Daniels  was  I 
her  adaptation  of  a  poem  by  Abbie  Far- 
well  Brown  which  has  been  published  in 
the  Herald.    The  motto  of  the  poem  is 
that  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu-  j 
setts.    The  lines  as  adapted  are  sugges- 
tive, of  music  ukI  admit  of  varied  treat- 
ment.   Miss  Daniels,  however,  did  not  V 
M  attempt  to  write  a  cantata,  nor  did  she  "j 
V  plan  undue  proportions.    She  has  writ- | 
H  ten  a  straightforward,   sonorous  com-: 
H  position  for  chorus,  a  musical  statement  , 
j|lwlthout  delaying  episodes,  without  vain 

■  repetitions.    Thus  the  music  Is  direct:  | 
ithere  is  continuous  action.    There  Is.anj 
agreeable   c!  an?,-;   of   mood   beginning  I 
with  the  line  "for  us  no  patient  peace."  , 
A  stirring  crescendo  leads  to  a  climax.  I 
which,  however,  does  not  anticipate  or 
.discount  the  effect  of  the  vigorous  end- 
ing.   The  thorns  parts  are  skilfully  , led 
and    are    eminently,   singable.  While 
there  are  no  ultra-modern  touches— they 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  composition  I 

'    of  this  character— the  piece  is  free  from 
commonplace   measures   and  imposing 
platitudes.   The  instrumentation  is  virile' 
but   it   dots   not   Incur   the  reproach] 
brought   once   by    Saint-Saons  against 
Augusta  Holmes— to  the  effect  that  when 
a  woman  wrote  for  an  orchestra,  she 
was  noisie    than  a  mere  man,  lest  it  j 
might  be  said  that  the  instrumentation 
was  weakiy  feminine. 
The  chorus  sang  with  spirit  and  tonal 


were  forced  to  bow  in  acKnow  leapmeni. 

Parker's   "Hora   Novlsslma"    is  fa- 
miliar.  Although  it  Is  25  years  old,  the 
music  is  still  fresh,  beautiful  and  spirit- 
ual, one  of  the  very  few  oratorios  of 
the  later  years  that  have  real  vitality. 
Mr.  Parker,  also,  has  never  equalled 
this  early  work,  which  was  composed 
when  circumstances  pr 
tlon;  but  to  hay*e  writte 
slma'\and  "Cahal-Mor" 
orchestra  will  assure  hi 
place  among:  composers.' 
and  the  performance  wei 
audience  of  good  size. 


Iham,  repeated  Oray's  "Elegy"  to  some 
Ibfficers  about  him  and  said  that  he 
(would  rather  have  been  the  author  of  the 
poem  than  take  Quebec.  I  think  that  the 
copy  of  the  "Elegy"  owned  by  Gen.  Wolfe 
His  still  preserved  LOOKER-OX. 
I-   Boston.  ,mmmm,  nhmnmrnmB* — 

'p'^McCORMACK  GIVES 
n=°and       FOURTH  CONCERT 

honorable 


merit  of  a  line  in  Gray's  "Elegy." 
Whether  he  were  in  earnest,  whether 
he  were  desirious  of  taking  a  "rise"  out 
of  some  one.  or  whether  he  were  short 
Of  copy  will  probably  not  be  known. 
At  once  there  were  shrieks  of  protes- 
tation. Mr.  Hazelton  Spencer  gal- 
lantly came  to  the  rescue.  He,  too, 
was  roundly  abused.  He  has  written  a 
letter,  a  final  letter.  Which,  on  account 
of  its  length,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
condense.  And  now  this  discussion  con- 
cerning the  merits  or  faults  of  Gray's 
"Elegy"  ends,  so  far  as  this  column  is 
concerned,  m 


work  itself  Singer  Performs  to  Usual  Overflow- 1 
oye.i  by  an  jng  Audience 

^^^J  John  McCormack.  assisted  V»"  Andre  | 
Opolah,  violinist,  and  Edwin  Schneider, 
i    Florida.  Jaccompanist.  gave  the  fourth  and  last  j 
ert  ih  his  present  series  art  Sym- 
phony Hall  yesterday   afternoon.  Mr. 
McCormack   sang   pieces   by  Schubert, 
Rubinstein.  Sjogren,  Moussorgsky,  Wood, 
Joyce.     Hardcbeck.     Stanford,  Tours, 
Coleridge-Taylor,   Schneider  and  Sulli- 
van.   Jfr.  Polah  played  pieces  by  Bach, 
Tartini-Kreisler.     Mozart.  Chopin-Wil- 
helmj  and  Rehfeld. 

It  was  the  same  story  over  again. 
AH   the   seats   were   taken  and   every  ■ 
available    bit    of   standing    room  was 
filled.  The  stage  presented  an  Interesing  S 
picture,    from    the   seats,  arranged   in  R 
steep  incline  for  the  various  choirs  of  I 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ensemble 
for  the  evening  performance,  held  many  J, 
more  than  on  the  singer  s  previous  con- 
certs. 

The  concert  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
given  by  the  artist  He  wis  interesting 
vocally  even  In  the  recitative  from 
Motastasio's  "Dldonc." 

Mr.  McCormack's  single  mishap  was 
•In  his  singing  of  the  whimsical  "The  f 
Leprechaun"  of  the  Irish  group.  Twice  t 
the  singer  attempted  to  finish  the  song 
and  as  many  times  failed.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  four  concerts  in 
eight  days  with  all  the  preparation  im- 
plied tax  a  singer's  endbrance.  and  then, 
too,  the  singer  put  further  burdens  upon 
himself  by  his  generosity  in  encores. 

Mr.  Polah  gave  a  brilliant  perform- 
ance, both  In  the  display  of  technical 
proficiency  and  in  an  opulently  beautiful 


Mr.  Spencer  Loq. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

My  correspondence,  like  yours,  is 
overburdened  with  Gray.  It  has  been 
fairly  amusing  to  a  timid,  modest,  re- 
tiring soul  like  me  to  behold  myself 
hanged,  drawn,  quartered,  interred 
damned,  resurrected,  overhauled  and  - 
sent  back  to  limbo  with  such  universal 
enthusiasm. 

My  unknown  friends  assign  every 
conceivable  cause  for  my  attempt  at 
"Improving  tho  unimprovable"  'as  one 
Of  them  puts  it),  from  native  irrever- 
ence to  lunacy.  A  new  hypothesis  ar- 
rives with  every  post. 

You  yourself,  paterfamilias  of  the 
epistolary  tribe,  suggested  kindly  that 
I  might  seek  "to  take  a  rise."  Perish! 
the  thought!  Is  It  not  understood  that 
whiffling,  though  it  run  riot  elsewhere, 
across  this  famous  page  (to  right  andJ 
alas,  to  left,  occasionally),  iB  strictly 
non  grata  here?  Have  you  not  stated! 
more  than  once  that  you  and  your  con- 
tributors aim  solely  et  Improving-  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community? 

Now,  here  is  what  I  have  done.  Ifl 
this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  IL  ij 
have  taken  a  line  from  a  beautiful  poenJ 
and  given  good  reasons  for  condemning) 
oneVword  !n  it.  Did  the  devoted  de- 
fenders of  the  sacred  ark  respond; 
"Good  reasons  must  of  foi       tr.,  ,    ,  . 

to  better"?  Did  they  get  out  the  brass/of  the  Chicago  Opera  Association,  i 
»i'w!!^  I.     director  Ve 

rudely  ripped?    Did  they?    Not  they  "Aid*."  Oluseppe  Sturntil.  conduclo 
O  ye  brass  tacks,  whv  stick  ve  In  theAlda 
gall-bladder    of    a    worm?  But 
1  band  used  no  tacks — thev 


Mr.  McCormack  will  give  his  final  con- 
cert of  the  season  in  Symphony  Hall 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  14. 


CHICAGO  OPERA 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OrERA  HOCSE— First  nig! 

l  Associ 
director. 


.     Amnerl*  1  yren 

lne  R«  ..men  Y 

were  Amonasm 


v.  — V  mtKs— mey  were  Ainonn.r..  A     jM . .  ..—Jis- '"mo  a 

too  busy  Jumping  on  im.  and  calling  us  Th«  Ki,.K  f\>  t rvry    /T'  ±^..\-.u 

n*mo.«.  and  thumping  the  tom-toms.  and"am!U   *"  T 

££tor  th.  tm.h«.  and  souring.  lhJ  M.«s,',»rr  Giordano  Paly 

*Ou^V\nn"CthPeCr,   ,    ii       ,  M   Tampan  n V  may  well  b*  pro, 

"u-  or  all  the  fulminating  frenzy 
they  scored  two  distinct  hits— two  an. 


no  more. 


 d 

What  can  blush  can  be 
porn  Yea!-Sense.  " 'Born'  buovs  up 
the  line."     y«.a  !_s^und. 

I  hate  to  see  a  man  Jumped  on  for 
being  wrong,  by  men  who  are  farther 
from  the  truth  than  he  Is.  I  suppose 
that  is  why  I  took  up  cudgels  for  him 
Of  tho  Everglades. 

Is  It  *  weakness  to  confess  that  I 
prefer  Gray  to  Spenser?  come.,  let  u* 
talk  of  other  things.  It  is  „aid  that  an 
Indian  had  two  wives — one  could  cook- 
Ui*  other  couldn't  boll  water  without 
burning  It  or.  at  least,  scorching  It.  Two 
little  nearby  villages.  Maranacook  and 
Annabessacook.  are  proud  of  their  ety- 
mological lineage  from  Mary-no-cook 
and  Anna-bes'-cook.  All  up  for  Anna 
Here  Is  a  bit  of  grist  from  the  John- 
sonian mill. 

HAZELTON  SPENCER. 
Vladivostok,  Siberia. 

P.  S.— Since  I  am  soon  to  set  out  upon 
ft  considerable  Journey  in  the  direction 
Of  the  North  Pole,  and  shall  not  be 
•ble  to  address  you  again  for  several 
s.  may  I  assume,  for  a  moment,  the 
omary  role?  Here  is  a  letter  from 
I.  P..  the  typical  wall-eyed  thlrster 
the  far  fountain  of  foolish  facts 
Here  is  his  letter: 
a*  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's letter  about  our  dusty  forefathers 
Will  you  please"  tell  me  whether  the 
Indians  of  Maine  use  the  comparative 
adjectives,  or  were  limited  to  the  posi- 
tive and  superlative?  I've  always 
thought  of  them  as  wild  and  free,  but 
Mr.  Spencer's  anecdote  would  appear  to 
controvert  the  accepted  theories. 
Brookllne.  O.  H.  F. 

Hasn't  that  a  familiar  sound?    H.  S. 


Elucidations  Desired 

As  tho  World  Wags: 
Before  the  disquisitions  In  your  col- 
inn  upon  Thomas  Gray's  "Elegy  In  a 
ountry  Churchyard"  are  brought  to  ;k 
ose,  I  hope  that  you  or  some  of  your 
aders  will  elucidate  the  lines, 

ilr  selaOM  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
id  melancholy  marked  bloi  Tor  her  own, 
•hi   meaning  of  those  lines  has. been 
ie  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  ' 
it  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can 
u,  idnte  them  better  than  has  vet  been 


mpanlni 

his  chorus,  orchestra  and  stage  man-  | 
ager.  The  chorus  Is  exceedingly  well 
trained,  responsive;  intelligent.  There 
was  a  spontanlety  In  its  singing  that 
was  refreshing.  In  the  great  ensembles 
there  was  the  true  power  that  suggests 
reserve  force.  In  the  temple  service 
there  was  a  pianissimo,  not  of  a  few, 
but  of  the  whole  body,  and  again  there 
was  the  suggestion  of  power  if  'he  de- 
mand were  only  made.  The  orchestra 
is  well  balanced,  euphonious,  plastic,  a 
noble  Instrument  under  the  skilful  con- 
trol of  Mr.  Sturanl.  The  solo  passages 
were  finely  performed;  there  was  c*»- 
stnnt  attention  to  nuances;  there  was— 
and  this  Is  rare— respect  paid  to  the 
singers.  '  We'  have  'never  seen  in  this 
country  "Alda"  so  admirably  staged. 
Never  has  'the  temple  Scene  been  so 
Impressive.  So,  too,  the  great  finale  of 
the  second  act  was  imposing  by  reason 
of' the.  grouping.  For  once  there  was  an 
adequate  band  on  tho>  stage,  one  that 
was  not  merely  a  blare' and  a  blast.  The 
evolutions  of  the  ballet  led  by  Miss 
Pelucchl.  while  they  were  not  remark- 
able, were  pleasing,  and  more  was  made 
of  this  ballet  scene  than  has  been  cus- 
tomary here. 

The  chief  singers  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Arlmonde.  who"  visited  Boston 
when  "Fa'.staft"  was  given  In  Mechanics 
building,  song  here  for  Che  first  time- 

Miss  itaisa  took  the  part  of  Alda. 
Boston  has  seen  and  heard  many  im- 
personators  of  the  slave  girl,  but  no  one 
for  the  last  25  years  has  acted  and  also 
sung  so  effectively.  Miss  Raisa's  voice 
Is  of  heroic  quality,  not  distinctively 
sensuous,  but  in  the  Nile  scene  when 
■he  was  alone  with  Radames  there  was 
tonal  tenderness,  irresistible  appeal.  It 
Is  a  voice  for  intensely  dramatic  music, 
strong,  pure,  resonant.  The  range  is  a 
generous  one.  The  tones  are  even 
throughout:  the  lowest  have  peculiarly 
fine  duality.  Miss  Ralsa  Is  young.  She 
can  therefore  afford  to  resist  the  temp- 
tatalinn  of  "pushing"  her  tones  to  gain 
the  irealer  intensity.  They  carry  In 
.the  Sormy  ensembles  without  this. 
She}  Is.  indeed,  s  dramatic  singer;  ■ 
slngefa-  that  feels:  that  has  tho  gift  of 
•xpr/sslng  her  emotions,  not  only  bv 
coloring  tone,  but  by  facial  and  bodily 
eloquence.  She  knows  the  value  of  the 
long)  crescendo  In  rctlon:  not  that  she 
savefl  herself  for  the  Nile  scene,  which 


measures  1o  the  final  trio.  The  great 
majority  of  women  in  'His  act  are  con- 
tent if  "they  sin?  the  music  acceptably  [> 
and  indulge  themselves  In'  convention.!  1 
and  laborious  gestures  and  attitudes. 
Miss  Raisa's  singing  was  only  a  part  of 
a  finely  conceived  impersonation,  finely 
carried  out. 

Miss  van  Gordon  is  an  imposing,  Juno- 
like  woman,  who  did  not  remind  one  | 
in  any  way  of  our  Egyptian  princess. 
Her  voice  is  naturally  a  good  one.    She  . 
has  much  to  loam  in  vocal  art.  and  as 
an  actress  she  shows  her  (lack  of  ex- 
perience.  There  is  this  to  he  s:»id.  how-, 
ever:.  She  was  the  first  Amneris  whom 
we  have  heard  that  gave  the  measures: 
of  amorous  longing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  act  full  significance.    In  her 
singing  and  acting,  there  was  a  latent 
intelligence  that  may  in  time  develop. 
Mr.   Lamont  was  not  physically  an 
I  Impressive  Radames.  hardly  the  warrior, 
hardly  the  man  over  whom  two  attrac- 
tive women  would  quarrel  bitterly.  He 
is  a  young  singer,  as  yet  more  concerned 
about  the  music  than  about  a  dramatic 
realization   of   the   part.     There  were 
times  when  he  was  vocally  phasing,  yes. 
stirring.    The  part  is  a  trying  one  for 
even  a  more  experienced  singer. 

We  have  seen  more  picturesque  Arao- 
nnsros.somc  rather  dandified  in  a  bar- 
baric way.  Mr.  Rimini  was  indeed  I 
captive,  outwardly  not  a  ruler  or  men. 
but  of  a  kingly  spirit.  His  performance 
was  Interesting,  but  not  especially  note- 
worthy. Ramfls  was  superbly  pontifical 
and  for  once  the  King  had  voice  as  well 
as  dignity. 

The  large  audience— which  included  the 
Governor  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
I  mayor   of   the  city— was  enthusiastic. 
,    This  enthusiasm,  shown  especially  after 
V   the  second  act  and  Miss  Raisa's  aria  in 
fjthe  Nile  scene,  was  genuine,  not  due  to 
LI  J  the  labor  of  a  claque.  The  season  opened 
fit/  brilliantly.  Miss  Raisa  came  here  almost 
Ml  unheralded.    Her  triumph  was  instan- 
/?»  taneous^^^^ irWY~~ 

Mmo.  Calll-Curcf  awakened  enthus- 
iasm In  New  York,  singing' the  "Shadow- 
song"  In  "Dinorah."    According  to  re-*' 
poi  t,  men  and  women  stood  on  the  floor 
*  I  — some  on  seats — and  shouted.  Thercf' 
■  were  wild  squeals  of  joy. 

I  The  laurels  of  Mlltlades  would  not  let  ' 
rj}  Themlstocles  sleep.    MJss  Frieda  Hem- 
(pel,  an  excellent  singer  In  certain  ways. 
1  admirable  in  Strauss's  "Rosenkavaller" 
J  and  Wagner's  "Melstcrslnger"  will  sin? 
in  Symphony  Hall  next  Sunday.  Mme. 
I  GaJli-Curci  on  the  next  day  will  take  I 
\i  the  part  of  Dinorah  at  the  Boston  Opera  < 
M  House.    It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  tin' 
.  1  Miss  Hfempel'a  Sunday  program  includes 
tj  tho  "Shadow  Sons"  In  Meyerbeer's  op-  £ 
Hera.    The  generous  of  soul  may  say  that  i 
K  Miss  Hem  pel  had  no  knowledge  of  the? 

\ opera  chosen  hero  for  Monday;  that  as, 
H  the  air  Is  a  parade-piece,  it  was  natural  i 
for  Miss  Hempel  to  select  It  others  r 
I  will  see  in  the  choice  the  desire  of  a  I 
HQ  prlma-donna  to  shine  before  a  dearly 
kA  beloved  slster-ln-art  coruscates  and  I 
B  dazilon. 

j  The  object  of  music,  eaid  Athenaeu*.  !• 
lis  to  promote  affability  and  arouz*  a] 
[H  gentleman-like  Joy. 
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Vermont  Weather 

A  correspondent  sends   ua  extracts ' 
from  a  letter  writtep  not  long  ago  at 
I  Londonderry,  VermonL    "Snow  banks 
[30  feet  deep  on  R.  K.  (Eugene  Field's 
favorite)  near  here.   Ice  on  the  rails  so 
packed  it  had  to  ba  chopped.    Had  no 
train  service  for  nearly  three  weeks  I 
and  will  be  two  more  before  they  cam 
get  a  train  -up.    Have  to  shove  almost 
every  step  of  the  way  from  Hrattloboro. 
Wo  are  literally  isolated  where  we  ttvo. , 
Can't  get  one  mile  to  the  R.  R.  head 
at  S.  Londonderry.  Have  not  had  sugar  | 
at  the  stores  for  many  weeks,  and  at 
times  not  muoh  In  tho  way  of  groceries 
when  couldn't  freight  it  there." 


his 


lhllltv 


A  Needless  Question 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Winston  Churchill's  "The  Dwelling 
Place  of  Light"  (page  110),  occurs  the 
following  paragraph  with  referenco  to 
ono  of  the  characters  In  the  story: 
"With  his  clipped,  blond  mustache  and 
hi  straw-colored  hair— as  yet  but  slightly 
grfiy  at  the  temples— he  looked  a 
veritable  conquering  berserker,  in  his 
coat  of  golden  fur.  Never  had  be  ap- 
peared to  better  advantage." 

How  would  you  explain  his  reference 
to  the  term  "berserker"?       A.  T\  W. 

Boston. 

Consult  any  dictionary.— Ed. 


Some  Prison  Slang 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Michael  Davltt  mentions  a  dinner  can 
served  to  him  one  day  in  Millbank 
Frlson  on  the  bottom  of  which  tho 
following  lines  had  been  scratched  with 
a  nail: 

"illllbank,  for  thick  shins  and  'graft'  at 
the  pump. 

Broadmoor  for  all  'lags'  as  go  0(1  their 
chump, 

Brixton,  for  good  'toke'  and  cocoa  with  fat. 
Dartmoor,  for  bad  grub  and  plenty  of  chat. 
Portsmouth,  a  bloomlug  bod  place  for  hard 
work, 

Chatham,  on  Sundays  gives  four  ounces  o." 

pork.  ~'V-^  -V! 
Portland,  is  worst  of  thfl  lot  for  to  Joko  In. 
For  fetching  a  'laggliiK'  thero  Is  no  place 

like.  Woking. 
CRliTCHY  QU INN,  10  and  ticket." 


Glossai  y.  J— '""Graft"   (English,  hard 

2—  Broadmoor,    the    criminal  lunatic 

tsylum. 

3—  "Toke."  rations. 

4—  10  and  ticket— Ten  years  penal  ser- 
vitude followed  by  police  supervision. 

JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN". 

Boston. 


I    .MOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE — George 
Arliss  in  "Hamilton."  a  play  in  four  acts 
(by   Mary   Hamlin  and  George  Arliss. 
j  First  performance  in  Boston. 

I  Alexander  Hamilton  £e0,s?  £,r"ss 

Thomas  Jefferson  •  ■  -  Carl  Anthony 

'James  Monroe  Har2eer»  £Se»M 

William  B.  Giles  ...John  D.  R<£old 

Gen.  Philip  Schuyler... George  ™oo<***™ 

Count  Talleyrand  Guy  ^  leres 

James    Reynolds  Ptlt  T?en>on 

i  zekial    *'e>nolas"   James  O.  Birrow 

Chief  justice  John  Jay. ......  ^ 

1  Colonel    Lear  AH\VV  v?'  W 

f  Citizen   c-    M-   Van  <-'l,e'- 

Betsy  Hamilton  ■  •  •  -  Mrs.  Af"" 

Angelica    Church  Marlon  BarnW 

S  -\rr«   Reynolds   Jeanne  Bagels 

I  MeHssa  ......  Katharine   Hay  den 

I'Mrs.  Zacherv  Whalen  Gillian  Scalfe 

The  play  deals  with  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  during  Washington's 
administration.  It  Is  much  more  than 
a  mere  drama  of  knee  breeches,  of  plots 
and  counter-plots,  of  the  honor  of  men 
and  women,  for  it  vitalizes  famous  his- 
torical figures  and  pictures  Incidents 
that  took  place  at  a  critical  period  os 
national  development.  Although  not  a 
striking  example  of  superior  dramatic 
craftmanship  the  play  affords  excellent 
entertainment  and  has  both  atmosphere 
and  distinction. 

Mr.  Arliss  Is  again  seen  as  a  states- 
man. "He  is  particularly  successful  in 
such  roles.  His  striking  impersonation 
of  Disraeli  was  not  the  only  occasion 
upon  which  this  ability  was  fully  re- 
vealed. Those  who  saw  it  will  not  soon 
forget  his  superbly  drawn  portrait  of 
Zakkuri.  the  Machiavellian  prime  min- 
ister in  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods.' 

This  time  the  actor,  shrewdly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  is  seen 
as  a  character  famous  in  American  his- 
tory, in  a  play  that  is  not  without  its 
appeal  to  patriotism,  not  only  by  reason 
of  certain  lines,  but  by  the  appearance 
upon  the  stage  of  many  celebrated 
Americans.  Hamilton,  the  statesman, 
surrounded  by  his  associates.  Thomas 
Jefferson  James  Monroe,  Gen.  Philip 
Schuyler.'  Count  Talleyrand  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Jay,  la  seen  busied  with  the 
duties  of  his  office,  trying  to  have  a  bill 
passed  by  Congress  which  will  make  the 
nation  instead  of  the  states  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  the  several  common- 
wealths, bartering  with  Jefferson  and 
Monroe  to  put  the  Capitol  in  the  South 
in  return  for  their  support.  Hamilton, 
the  man.  is  seen  in  the  Reynolds  inci- 
dent, which  his  enemies  hoped  would 
bring  about  his  political  downfall  and 
end  his  career.  But  confronted  by  the 
anti-Federalists  and  accused  of  having 
supplied  Reynolds  with  money  to  specu- 
late in  the  publlo  funds  upon  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  he  bravely  tells  the  truth, 
bares  his  private  life  and  risks  the  hap- 
piness of  his  home.  It  was  a  fact  that  i 
he  had  paid  Reynolds  from  time  to  time,  [ 
but  it  was  from  his  private  purse,  and  , 
hush  money  extorted  by  Reynolds,  with 
whose  wife  Hamilton  had  become  Into-: 
mate  during  Mrs.  Hamilton's  prolonged 
absence  in  England.  This  scene  might 
end  the  play,  but  the  dramatists  have 
seen  fit  to  consider  Mrs.  Hamilton's  be- 
havior after  the  confession,  to  insert  an 
amusing  if  fictitious  scene  between  out- 
raged wife  and  repentant  Biren  and  to 
provide  a  forced  emotional  conclusion . 
with  the  expected  visit  of  Gen.  Wash- 1 
lngton  as  a  crowning  benediction  to  the 
reconciliation. 

Some  have  quarreled  with  the  use  of 
poetic  license  by  the  dramatists  in  the 
matter  of  dates.  Others  havo  ques- 
tioned the  accuracy  of  the  character 
Idrawing.  Sentimentalists,  who  would 
have  their  heroes  supermen,  have  re- 
gretted that  the  Reynolds  incident  has 
been  used  as  the  basis  of  a  drama.  But 
whatever  the  acid  test  applied  to  the 
drama  and  its  personages  by  historians 
Mr.  Arliss  cannot  bo  accused  of  merely 
fashioning  a  congenli  1  frame  for  his 
own  art.  In  tho  first  act,  for  example, 
he  does  not  appear  while  Count  Talley- 
rand, played  with  consummate  skill, 
authority  and  distinction  by  Mr.  Fa- 
vieres,  is  the  dominating  figure. 

What  about  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Reynolds  as  the  dramatists  have  de- 
picted her?  Hamilton's  biographers  de- 
scribe her  as  "coarse  and  illiterate." 
The  statesman's  grandson,  Allan  Mc- 
Lane  Hamilton,  is  shocked  that  his  dis- 
tinguished ancestor  should  have  been 
"led  into  an  amour  with  a  woman  ap- 
parently of  a  very  low  'class."  whose 
letters  and  notes  to  her  lover  are 
"monuments  of  vulgarity  and  bad  spell- 
ing." Was  not  Mrs,  Hamilton,  hei  sc  f. 
however,  better  known  for  her  beauty, 
sweet  nature  and  good  sense  than  for 
Imposing  Intellectuality?  As  played  by 
Miss  Jeanne  Eagels,  who  once  graced 
musical  comedy  and  for  whom  we 
then  a  future  was  predicted  by  the  en- 
thusiastic press  agent,  she  is  far  from 
coarse.  Her  blond  seductiveness  is 
girlish,  almost  childlike,  and  tho  drama- 
tists permit  her  to  triumph  over  the 
statesman  by  the  age-old  device  of  fem- 
inine weakness  and  an  appeal  to  the 
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una  Hon  to  his  gallery  of  hi*-}, 
i< oortralts  The  portrayal  ts  vivid  1 
n  everv  way  distinguished.  Cer- 1 
hnr&i'tertallea  attributed  to  Hamll- 
ra  eloquently  expressed  by  hlro.  I 
ixtnrw  i'f   aggressive  force  and' 

•  ten'leruess  and  amiability,  the! 
'  >f  v  nit  "o  pn.-^tonately  devoted! 
i  accomplishment  of  great  deeds.  V 
mm  of  self,  oblivious  to  the  need  of  | 

or  nourishment,  his  kindness  and  I 
rn  for  the  welfare  of  others,  his  I 
rllance  his  rapid  emotional  | 
tea  from  gaycty  to  depression,  alrl 

Qualities  are  admirably  suggested  I 
«  actor.  Mr.  Arliss  excels  In  the! 
i*4  delivery  l,f  humorous  and  caus-  I 
Mates  but  «n  the  more  passlonatel 

of  the  play.  when,  for  r sample.  I 
iltan  fiices  his  accusers  ami  makes  I 
lacrltice  his  visor  and  sincerity  I 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  1 

•  acting  is  generally  excellent.  I 
raon.   Monroe.   Chief  Justice  Jay, 

Schuvler  are  all  capably  imper 
led  "  Mr.  Favieres.  obvlousl: 
eh  with  ail  unmistakably  genuln* 
»t  '  makes  much  of  tlw  role  o 
yrand  tho  aristocrat,  and  deliver 
lln*«  with  a  rhetorical  emphas! 
aeterlstio  of  the  French  school  o 


Arliss 
jmanlv 


is  sympathetic.   fraclQUa | 
as  Betsy  Hamilton.  Nor 
larneys  Angelica  and  Mr. 
■ow's  Zeklal  pass  unnoticed, 
e  settings  In  the  Exchange  Coffee 
se  and  in  Hamilton's  house  in  Phtla- 
hla  were  both  charming  and  plc- 
Mue     In  a  graceful   little  speech 
r  the  third  act  Mr.  Arliss  expressed 
nleasure  at  again  being  in  Boston 
assured  the  audience  of  the  accur- 
of  the  characters   represented  in 
ntial  details  and  In  their  relation  to| 
»  other. 


akin  lo  awe. 

Yet  them  may  at  tiroes  bo  disillusion- 
ment.   Com,-  "P  "  H"3  d'vator  a  few 

days  ago  wo  heard  a  policeman  ami  a 
girlish  employe  talking  together. 

Policeman-Let  mo  out  at  the  second. 
1  want  a  drink  of  water.  (iff 
Employe-  Pon  t  drink  water.^  Bob.  It 
will  rust  your  pipes. 

Herrick  Tinkered 
Robert  Herrick  wrote  a  famous  poem 
"To  Anthea.  who  may  command  him 
anything."  The  first  verso  is  as  follows: 
Bin  me  to  live,  and  X  Will  live 

Thv  rroteataut  to  l>e;. 
Or  bid  me  love,  and  1  w\U  «W. 
A  loving  heart  to  thee. 
|    The  Herald  and  Journal  has  received 
;  the  following  letter: 
I  As  tho  World  Wags: 
,    The  marked  success  attending  the  im- 
provements of  Gray  s  "Elegy  — 1"«  Im- 
provement, that  the  seven  years spent 
by  Gray  upon  the  Elegy  could  not  dls- 
cover-nas  apparently  emboldened  an- 
other scholar  To  render  readable  «„,  of 
Herrlcks  several  lyrics  I  A;** 

The  following  is  from  last  IhUTSday  s 
Boston  Traveler: 

Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 
Tby  faithful  friend  to  be. 
How  much  better  that  Is  than  the  orig- 
inal  line   of  Herrick,  the  clergyman 
le  would  be  the  first  to  adopt  It  Not 
even  the   lacking   explanation   of  the 
liberty  is  necessary.    Now  as  soon  as 
the   same   bands   can   smooth   out  the 
crudities  of  such  dabsters  as  Dryden  a  d 
Wordsworth  we  should  have  some  really 

t0SontBrlUShMS-ABNOI,D.  JR. 

■p  s  t  always  considered  that  Her- 

rick's  predilection  for  Anthea  was  more 
fancifully  shown  in  the  verses  involving 


Iho  letter  M  Is,  as  I  have  assumed,  not 

an   abbreviation   for   "Mac."    "Mo"  or 

"MY'  but  a  full  middle  name,  I  suppose 
that  It  should  be  without  a  period  after 
It,  as  in  the  caso  of  the  name  of  Thomas 

I  W  Thompson  In    the  sketch   of  Mr. 

|  Thompson  given  In  "Anpletons'  Cyclo- 
paedia of  American  Biography."  (Some! 
sketches  of  Mr.  Thompson,  by  the  way,' 
give  "Weston,"  and  some  give  "White," 
us  his  middle  name.) 
Brookllne.  SUBURBANITE. 


MANY  GOOD  ACTS 

SHOWN  THIS  WEEK 


Laura  Hope  Crows.  In  "Divorce,"  Is 
the  chief  feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  even- 
ing there  was  a  crowded  houso  and  a 
highly  pleased  audience. 

Miss  Crews  appears  in  a  sketch  adapt- 
ed from  Vlctorien  Sardou's  comedy,  "Dl- 
1  vorcons."   The  adaptation  was  made  by 
I  Thompson  Buchanan.  Much  of  the  vital 
I  interest  of  the  French  version  is  crowd- 
ed into  this  :o-minute  playlet.  As  played 
I  last  evening  there  was  a  tendency  to 
j  speed   the  piece  after  the  manner  of 
|  farce.    The  adaptation  is  uproariously 
B  funny,  but  there  Is  lacking  the  Gallic 
!  touch  and.  with  tho  names  of  the  prin- 
cipals  changed,    the  piece   is  not  un- 
American  in  atmosphere. 

Miss  Crews  Plays  Well 
Miss  Crews  played  with  delightful 
spirit  and  after  the  manner  of  the  act- 
i  ress  well  schooled  in  her  art.  Her 
change  toward  her  husband  was  acted 
convincingly,  nor  was  she  too  abrupt  in 
discarding  Adhemar.  A.  H.  Van  Buren 
as  the  husband  played  with  astounding 
complacency,  as  one  sure  of  the  ulti- 
mate outcome,  and  the  Adhemar  of 
Harry  Redding  was  appropriately  obtru- 
sive. 

One  of  the  beat  dancing  hits  of  the 
season  was  the  act  of  George  White 
and  Emma  Haig.    Tho  team  has  the 
advantage  of  an   appropriate  opening 
of  their  act,  for  the  two  glide  and  leap 
about    with    a    fleetr.ess    that  would 
>  arouse  the  admiration  of  the  most  In 
(different    spectator.     Nor    does  Mr. 
White  confine  himself  to  his  own  style 
I  of   dancing,    but   successively,    at  the 
I  request  of  enthusiasts  In  the  audience, 
affected  the  styles  of  Eddie  Leonard. 
Fred   Stone,    George  M.   Cohan,  Will 
'  Rogers  and  others.    And  in  each  case, 
there  waa  not  only  fidelity  in  the  dance, 
but  there  were  the  characteristics  of] 
manner,   poise  and  facial  expression. 
Miss  Haig,   a  dainty   morsel   of  the 
Dresden  china  type,  romped  about  with 
unflagging  spirit  and  led  her  compan- 
ion a  smart  pace,  none  the  worse  for 
the  continuous  rhythmic  vigor  of  the 
dance. 

Other  Acts 

!    Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  "Circus 
I  Day   In   Toyland,"   a  marionette  act 
presented    by    Mme.   Jewell;  Prances 
Kennedy,     in    songs    and  monologue; 
Buster  Santos   and  Jacques   Hays,  In 


I  fancifully   -  . 

^s^e-Torrespondent'refersi 
to  ''The  Shooe-Tying,"  which  begins: 
Anthea  bade  me  tye  her  shooe; 
I  did  and  klst  the  Instep  too. 
Who  was  Anthea?  As  for  that  matter 
who  was  Robert  Herrick's  J 
know  little  about  the  poet.  He  was  a 
bachelor  and  had  a  maid  servant.  Pru- 
dence Baldwin.     The  memory  of  her 
faithful  service  Is  enshrined  In  his  verse: 
Tn  this  little  urae  Is  laid 
Pr.ud.ne.  Baldwin,  one. i  my  m.  d; 
From  whose  happy  spork  her.  let 
Spring  the  purple  violet. 

We  also  know  that  Hertfek  kept  a  net- 
pig  which  he  taught  to  drink  out  of  a. 
tankard.  As  for  the  word  "Protestant 
used  bv  Herrick  in  the  poem  to  Anthea. 
it  means  simply  a  man  of  protestations 
or  devotion,  a  suitor.  Did  anyone  think 
it  had  ecclesiastical  significance?— La. 


On  the  Stump 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  frequent  communications  appear- 
ing  In  your  column  having  to  do  with 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  English  lan- 
guage have  often  called  to  mind  two 
passages  which  I  heard  years  ago,  re- 
cited by  the  lato  Chief  Justice  Field  as 
the  contribution  of  hia  "only  parlor 
tricks"  to  the  amusement  of  an  evening 
after  the  manners  and  customs  ot  the 
early  SO's.  The  chief  Justlco  w-as  a  man 
of  the  keenest  humor  and  highest  dig- 
nity, but  he  could  let  go,  which  he  did 
as  he  delivered  those  fragments,  stand- 
ing at  his  full  holght,  coattalls  swinging 
with  the  gestures  of  his  arms,  his  rioh 
voice  making  epic  the  nonsense  of  the; 
words. 

The  first  bit  was  Lincoln's  description 
of  a  stump  speaker  about  to  address 
his  audience,  of  whom  he  said,  "H%J 
mounted  the  rostrum,  buttoned  his  coat, 
threw  back  his  head,  shlned  his  eyes, 
opened  his  mouth  and  left  the  conse- 
quences to  God." 

The  other  was  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
port of  the  first  speech  made  on  the 
floor  of  tho  Senate  by  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan,  as  narrated  by  a  reporter  of  the 
}Sun:  "The  gavel  sounded  and  Into  the 
arena  of  debate  leaped  the  Black  Eagle 
,  of  Illinois.    Swinging  the  battle  axe  of 
his  rhetoric  aloft,  he  turned  it  ere  It 
fell,  and  with  the  hammer  end  smote  the 
:  language  of  forty  millions  of  freemen 
J  squarely  between  the  eyes.    The  floor 
]  was  scattered  with  the  fragments  of  a 
once  proud  vocabulary,  and  even  the 
ladles  in'the  gallery  were  spattered  with 
its  go-r-r-e!" 

In  these  days  of  constant  and  reit- 
erated expression,  oral  and  written, 
these  salvaged  fragments  may  serve  to 
suggest  what  not  to  do,  if  no  other  pur- 
pose. RICHARD  W.  WARE. 
Amherst,  N.  H. 


Then  and  Now 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  glad  to  seo  that  the  fertile  and 
always  Interesting  topic  of  bygone  chil- 
dren's school  books  has  come  to  the  sur- 
face. Tour  quotation  about  beer  is  an 
immortal  instance  of  the  changing 
standards  of  life  and  morals.  The  first 
[two  lines  of  the  primary  geography  used 
In  German  schools  are  interesting  in 
this  connection: 

"Germany  is  a  large  country  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies." 

There  is,  also,  a  more  cheerful  side, 
but  equally  instructive,  which  shows  the 
variations  in  the  conventional  standard 
of  good  taste;  as,  for  Instance,  the  fol- 
I  i0Wing  bit  of  biblical  lore  which,  if  I  am 
|  not  mistaken,  is  from  the  New  England 
Primer; 

••Jehoshaphat,  he  waxed  fat, 
And  clown  his  belly  hung; 
Greiv  saucy  at  his  l,ord,  and  kicked, 
And  up  hi»  buttocks  flune." 
Boston-  B- 

"Mac,"  "Mc"  and  "M\" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  biographical  prefixes,  "Mac," 
"Mc"  and  "M'  "  wcro  interestingly  dis- 
cussed by  various  contributors  to  your 
column  on  Nov.  2.  5,  6,  13  and  1*,  but 
those  contributors  made  no  mention  of 
I  the  conversion  of  either  of  those  pre- 
fixes into  the  letter  M  and  the  use  of 
the  letter  as  a  middle  name.  (I  say  use 
of  the  letter  as  a  middle  name,  for  I 
assume  that  in  such  cases  the  letter  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  abbreviation 
for  "Mac,"  "Mc"  or  "M\"  but  as  a 
full  middle  name.)  Are  there  many  in- 


""Lucia"  w.i  on  the  program.  Was 

the  'nia.i     crte"?  No,  It  was  the  greal 

Mahf  for   Ihipn-s:,   who  brougttt  team 
to  all  eyes. 

Th>>    first     Lucia,    Fanny  Perslanl| 
Whose  appearance  on  the  stage  was  sln-3 
gularrjr    undistinguished— the   was  de-j 
Scribed    as    pile,    plain,    and  Jinxlous.j, 
tasteless  in  dress,  her  hair  her  only  good[y 

point— was  "a  mistress  of  the  aft  of 
singing  us  few  women  In  any  time  navel 
Sheen."    Her  voice  was  an  acute  so-| 
prano,  rather  "acrid  and  piercing,  pene-l 
;trating  rather  than   full,   and  alv^aysl 
pliable  to  rise  in  pitch:  considered  as 
■sound,  no  one  could  by  any  possibility 
Jflnd  pleasure  In  It."    It  Is  also  said 
Ithat  It  did  not  blend  with  others.  "Pas- 
Bsionate  action  was  beyond  her  reach." 
■  This  voice  was  developed  to  Its  utmost 
Qcapaolty.  Her  style  was  perfection.  She 
!had  the  finest  possible  accent.  Every 
jphrase  had  its  fullest  measure.  There 
Iwas  "secure  musical  ease."    She  had 
Itaste  and  extraordinary  facility  In  orna- 
,  ment.     Such    was    tho    judgment  of 
Ichoriey,  an  experienced  and  discrimi- 
native critic.   He  added  that  she  threw 
expression   into   her  embroideries  and 
^flourishes.  Yet  in  her  day  "Lucia"  was 
la  "tenor  opera." 

Last  night  Mme.  Galll-Curci  sang  here 
for  the  first  time  in  opera.  Her  voice, 
her  skill  and  taste  as  a  concert-singer 
were  already  known.  Heralded  as  a 
great  singer  of  florid  music,  she  then  | 
surprised  and  delighted  by  her  sus- 
tained song,  by  her  musical  Intelligence, 
taste  and  emotional  appeal.  No  doubt 
manv  in  the  audience  last  night  went 
chiefly  for  vocal  fireworks;  waiting  to 
be  dazzled.  Mme.  Galli-Curci  is  much 
more  than  an  astonishing  vocal  acrobat. 

Donizetti's  florid  passages,  the  singer's 
ornamentation  of  arias  and  her  cadenza 
were  sung  with  astonishing  ease,  with- 
out the  slightest  facial  distortion.  Those 
who  care  only  for  vocal  agility  and 
pryotechnical  display  were  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight.  But  still  more  admir- 
i  able  was  the  beautiful  and  significant 
1  delivery  of  the  recitatives.  Tone  was 
colored  in  them  and  in  the  anas  for 
emotional  purposes,  so  that  Donizetti's 
melodies  were  for  once  something  more 
!  than  pretty  turves.  The  singer  gave 
•  them  vitality  and  meaning.  A  more  ex- 
'.  quisite  legato  has  seldom  been  heard 
there  In  operatic  performances.  Mme. 
I  Galli-Curci  is  a  musician  as  well  as  a 
'singer.  Her  portrayal  of  -the  part  wa3 
simple  and  sympathetic,  commendable  as 
much  for  what  ,she  did  not  attempt  to 
Ido  as  for  what  she  did:'  I  woTild  be  a  sad 
J  mistake  to  act  -Lucia"  in  modern  real- 
fiistic  fashion;  the  music  forbids  it. 
5  The  old  and  approved  traditions  were 
jfailhfully  observed.  Lucia  carried  tne] 
'inevitable  handkerchief  in  her  scene  with 
Iher  brother  She  acknowledged  the 
i'warm  reception 'on  her  entrance,  bowed 
'and  smiled  after  arias,  and  suspended  her 
I  madness  In  order  to  show  how  pleased 
(she  was  with  the  tumultuous  and  long- 
|  cont  inued  applause  that  rewarded  her 
fcadenzh.  Again  becoming  insane,  she, 
J-ropeated  the  ci'denza.  and  again  haQ 
|«anc  moments  until  the  composer  de- 
Imanded  her  return  to  lunacy.  She  and 
8  her  colleagues  .sang  for  the  greater  part 
H  oC  the  time  straight  to  the  audience,  not 
{to  one  another.  The  chorus  followed  this 
i  example,  and.  during  the  scene  of  mad- 
Iness  showed  little  concern.  Old  opera- 
j  goeris  would  not  have  had  all  this  other- 
I  wise  for  the  round  world.  - 
|  Mr.  Nadal,  the  Spanish  tenor,  has  a 
1  voice  of  baritone  quality.  He  sang  with 
i  spirit,  freedom  and  understanding.  Mr. 
'!  Rimini,  whose  voice  is  -  virile  rather 
i  than  mellow,  w  as  inclined  to  force  tone. 
!  Mr.  Arimondi  s  sonorous  bass  gave  dig- 
nity to  Raimondo's  music.  Mr.  Dua,  a 
i  Beigian  tenor,  gave  distinction  to  the 
part  of  Artut-o.  He  sang  agreeably  and 
I  acted.  We  say  this,  for  Arturo  is  usual- 
ly a  poor  thing,  vocally  and  histrion- 
B  icallv.  so  that  Lucia's  murder  of  him  is 
h 


Shop-Window  Patriotism 

As  the  World  Wags: 

T  think  it  perfectly  splendid  the  way 
all  the  shops  are  helping  Mr.  Hoover 
by  showing  us  the  kind  of  food  to  eat.  1 
And  now  here's  a  Tremont  slreet  shoe 
shop  with  plates  and  jars  of  all  kinds 
of  corns  in  its  window  among  the  pretty  ' 
shoes.    It  takes  ihe  •>«  at  once. 
N.wtoa  Centr*.  A.  BJ&AL, 

fiir  1- 1      v^  \% 

ALffCORQ 
SINGS  LUCll 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  -  Evening 
performance    by    the  ^^v^"* 
Association:  Donizetti's  "Luoa  dl  ~am- 
wmoor."  Mr.  Sturanl.  conductor. 
™  Amellta  Galli-Curci 

Lucia   .Alma  Peterson 

Al  :£«  "  ' .      .  .  Juan  Nadal 

Bdgardo.  ....  ■••«•••  Qiacomo  Rtmlnl 

J,o,rd  Enrico  Ashton  VlttSrlo  Arlmondl 

Raimondo   Octave  Dua 

Arturo  Giuseppe  Minerva 

N'Sp;rt°oanopera-goer  of  the .younger 

fl«S  ^yUt"ALdUU:  JSM^I^JlK^^tte  chorus  were  hand 

Ifomely  gowned  in  the  betrothal  .see 


smile  and  say.  ■ 
m„„    There's  nothing  In  It  but  tne  sex 

♦  m  a^d  the  mad  scene.   It  Is  put  on  the«  y  here  b„  s„id  lhilt  lnis  portion 

Haie  only  for  a  colatura  singer,  who  ^  c„orus  „  the  most  attractive  th 
«hr,ws  h»r  insanity  by  runs,  trills  and  has  been  seen  he,.e  for  many  years.  The 
^odeV/a""  If  you  should  say  in  answer',  ,lctlt  <>rt.!,estra  was  again  under 
cadenzas.  »>  m  tha  grand  style,,, hft  nrm  contrr.l  of  Mr.  Sturanl.  The 
iSfl  of  Ivric  beauty,  an  opera  to  be  pro4:audieru.e  fined  the  opera  house 
'""°d  caiefuily  with  a  strong  cast,  not  I  The  0Pera  tonight  is  Mascagn.'s  "Isa- 
Sv  I  briiifant.  soprano  with  two  or  L"  based  on  the  adventure  of  Lady 
Chreo  indifferent  singers;  h-  would  i.U>  >Godiva.  The  performance  will  be  the 
l.v,  regarding  you  as  an  old  fog>'.  |.nrst  in  Boston:  The  chief  singers  will 
y  xi'ne-tenU  s  of  an  audience  at  "Luc.a  Rbe  Mmes.  Kaisa.  Shallow,  Swartz  Laz- 
Solely  to  hear  the  soprano.  Theyfe zari  und  Messrs.  Lament.  Rifnto,  Mco- 
"°  S°  n,t,  the  time  of  tl.e  "mad  scene,"|Iay  aml  Mngusnat.  Mr.  Stiiram  will 
'.he  mean  ti-"=ie|c0nduct. 


yawn 


themselves  m 


tWv,,;;  ..he '   "  :  thl  15  """  CARMEN  PORTRAYED 

^rR_nC".l.S.         The  opera  was  t>V  T. 


BY  MARY  GARDEN 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE  —  Chicago 


tl 


songs  and  chatter;  Horace  Wright  and  j,(  ,tance3  cf  such  conversions  ot  "Mac," 
Rene  Dietrich,  in  a  singing  act;  Leon  ,  ;  .,  M  {or  UB0  as  a 

Kimberley  and  Rena  Arnold.  In  a  de- 

lightful  act  with  a  war  motif;  Elmer  J  middle  name"  I  know  of  two  instances 
El  Cleve.  xylophonist.  and  the  Aus-  Lj  of  that  kind,  but  those  are  the  only  ln- 
tralian  Creightons,  in  juggling  and  ac-f 


■^.Visitors  naturally  go  to  the  Boston 
■jpabllc  LI  bra  it,  not  only  to  s»e  the  mural 
I  decorations,  but  to  say  that  they  have 
Ibeen  st  the  fount  of  our  world-famed 
(culture.  The  various  heads  of  the  de- 
I  partments  are  to  them  vast  reservoir?  of 


stances  that  I  know  of.   The  instances 
to  which  I  refer  are  those  of  the  late 
rKI  Byron  M.   Cutcheon,  representative  In 
in  Congress  from  Michigan  from  1883  to 
f:4  1891,  and  his  brother,  Sullivan  M.  Cutch- 
'  1  eon,  who.  like  his  brother  just  men- 
tioned,  was  quite  a  prominent  man, 
being  at  one   time  president   of  theK 
■  -Michigan    House    of  R.eprescntatlvesJ 
The   original   surname   of   those  twolj 
brothers  was  McCutcheon,  they  being 
sons  of  the  Rev.  James  and  Hannahl 
I  (Tripp)  McCutcheon  of  Pembroke,  N.f 
H..  where  the  brothers  were  born.    If  I 
I  jit  the  case  of  the  name  of  those  twoj  ^  ■ 


was  not  alway  s  so 
Ten    for   a   tenor.    Gilbert  Dup.cz. 

e'  that  «-a«  eagerly  awaited  was 
last,    in  which  Edgardo  bids  fare-  0pera  Association,  Marcel  Charliev, 
to  earth.    There  was  no  yawningl^  in  Bizet's  "Carmen. 

JJr;ng  the  preceding  acts.    The    raaa  .   '  T,uclen  Muratore 

Scene"  was  thought  to  be  on  J  one  ot  won   rreorgeS  Baklanolf 

.  striking  episodes.   The  tlrst  ci  >es-  ^   Gustave  H.iberdeau 

«?nn    waV     "Who   takes    the   part   of   Dea.re  Defrer. 

?°-       „         t,  1,  «0  in  Italian  cities,  L|llas  Pa.tia  Charles  M.yer 

K«t''""  ";.     J'  ■"**  Tn  New  York.    Tho  Carmen   Mary  Garden 

In  Paris,  m  London,  in  .««  .  „.  .  Mlca>M»  Myrna  Sharlow 

;crities  of  New  York  spent  their  eulogies  Ml^;^   Peterson 

„  '  „,,„,rf   on  the  Edgardo  of  a   I» -r-. Mercedes   ...Jeska  SWarU 

^™  -ce    not  or.  Lucia.    The  talk  was  Dancairo  Constantln  Xlcolay 

ifoima-.c  .  not  o     ^  gomc  other  italia.vnem.nd.un,  OctaveDua 

„•  whose  name  ended  in  "i"  or  "o/"  Yesterday  afternoon  Miss  Mary  Oar- 
,„,.  t-u-.bed  and  wept  over  the  dying  den  aguin  apt-eared  in  "Carmen"  at  the 


of  F.ettlr.i  or 
tenor 

■I     i,|iv    v»  j 

Lucia  left , 

unmoved.      Look    at    Gautier  s  memi,ei-  of  i  »  hi.  ago  Opera  Company 

etoiis    and  see  the  attention  Pa5d  SylphliUe    n  i  wen  ranee,  she  sang  th 

to  Rubini.  Rlcctardi  and  othei  musjP  with  .  thority  and  revealed  he 

In  1S3S  there  wai  cuwtom., ,  .  .,,i:,m.itv  and  vividness  i. 
Elssler  and  hi! 


in  Taris 

tenors  in  tho  opera. 


F 


ction 


of 


brought  It  to  TV  .-  breast  1 

fed  herself  and  child,  and  ! 
les  hair. 

Htstorisch-Geographlscher  U 
1301  there  Is  a  picture  of  ■  ' 
born   without  arms.    He  I  I 
s  portrayed  as  sitting  at  table,  in  the 
act  of  raising  a  cupTb  his  mouth.  Jour-  ,  1 
neying  from  London  to  Dresden  in  May.  | 
1900,  he  astonished  those  in  the  dining 
car  by  eating  with  his  feet  and  then  j 
playing  skat.    Leaving  them  at  Dres- 
den he  shook  their  hands  with  his  silk 
stoekr  %   clad   feet.    Standing  on  one 
foot,   '/ith   the    other  he  opened    his  | 
pocket  >ook.       The  writer  added  that, 
the  Japanese  and  the  aboriginal  Aus- 
tralians had  a  similarly  marvellous  use 
of  their  feet. 

Mr  William  M.  Field,  born  at  Will- 
iamstown  in  1853  without  hands  or  feet.  I 
was  an  expert  penman,  had  played  foot-  | 
ball,  been  a  book-keeper  and  store  j 
clerk,  skilful  in  driving  horses,  hitch-  | 
Ing  and  unhitching  them," a  user  of  car-  | 
penter's  tools,  a  repairer  of  clocks  and  i 
watches,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  board  of  assessors  in  his  native  | 
town. 

At  least  two  clubs  in  Boston  are  car-  i 
ing  for  certain  French  soldiers  who  j 
have  been  cruelly  mutilated.  A  photo- 
graph  shows  one  of  these  soldiers,  with-  | 
out  hands  and  blind,  yet  by  the  aid  of  I 
a  mechanical  appliance,  busied  with  | 
work.  '  It  is  said  that  he  is  cheerful, 
I  even  happy. 

Dr.  Bradford's  lecture  should  be. 
printed  and  widely  distributed.  It 
might  have  a  salutary  effect  on  women, 
Bid  and  young,  even  among  "our  best 
people,"  who  persist  In  torturing  and 
deforming  their  feet. 


?rtain  respects  her  impersonation  •■ 'I  combed  hei;  li 
onspicuously  unconventional.    Inr1^  In  Meyers  " 
■st  act  after  Carmen's  encounter  jrKnlender  for 
factory  she  emerged  smiling,  trl-  \  Mr  Unthan, 


hant.  apparently  without 
\w  with  everV  hair  In  place,  although 
■ic  latter  played  havoc  with  the  coiffure 
If  a  member  of  the  <  horns.  In  the 
Kird  act  she  sang  the  card  scene  st^nd- 
Eig  and  close  to  the  footlights,  as? 
Plough  she  was  addressing  the  audience 
■oncerning-  the  relentlessness  of'  escap- 
Eg  fate  as  unerringly  revealed  in  the 
Ends.  Thus  sho  was  in  a  sense  out  of 
Ke  picture,  and  although  dramatic  in 
declamation  sho  gave  no  potent  sug-( 
Kestion  of  the  impending  tragedy, 
f^j  a  whole,  the  impersonation  was 
boldly  sensual  from  th"  moment  when 
Carmen,  the.  woman  with  perilous  eyes 
and    madding    gait,    rushes   down    the  ^ 


brl<ls, 


n  the  first  act  until,  a  glittering 
n  in  black  and  gold,  she  meets  her 
fleatb  in  front  of  the  arena-  Mocking. 
Insolent,  cruel,  sure  of  her  game,  in- 
satiable in  the  love  of  conquest,  Zuniga. 
Bse,  Escamlllo  were  to  this  Carmen 
biily' as  the  playthings  of  an  hour. 
[The  performance  was  otherwise  bril- 
liant, for  Miss  Garden's  associates,  Mr. 
Muratore  and  Mr.  Baklanoff,  were  dis- 
tinguished. The  minor  roles  were  effec- 
Bvely  taken,  and  the  chorus  was  effici- 
ent. Mr.  Muratore  %was  a  virile  and 
striking  Don  Jose.  He  sang  eloquently, 
with  fine  diction  and  beauty  of  tone. 
His  characterization  was  thoughtfully 
composed.  At  first  soldierly  In  beajring. 
he  skilfully  suggested  tjic  man's  gradual 
downfall,  the  primitive  savagery  of  his  ' 
re  aroused  and  loosed  in  the  smug-  [ 
piers'  cantp,  later  to  culminate  In  the 
ihurder. 

It  was  a*pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Bakla- 
noff again.  An  excellent  Escamillo,  he 
sang  the  famous  song  In  the  tavern! 
With  telUng  effect  and  a  marked  im- 
provement in  French  diction.  Miss 
Sharlow  sang  Micacla  with  intelligence 
and  charming  tonal  purity,  while  she 
was  maidenly  without  being  colorless. 
Mme.  Swartz  and  Miss  Peterson,  as 
Mr  rcedes  and  Frasquita.  w  ere  comely 
and  vocally  well  matched.  Mr.  Nlcolay 
M  paneairo  hod  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play versatility  >und  a  sense  of  humor. 
There    was    a   large    and  appreciative 


Dr.  Edward  H.  Bradford,  in  his  lecture 
last  Sunday  on  "Shoes  and  Struoture  of 
the  Foot,"  mentioned  the  case  of  a  little 
girl,  a  patient  at  a  state  institution  at 
Canton,  who  lost  the  use  of  her.  hands 
through  infantile  paralysis. 

"At  the  end  of  three  years,  after  con- 
stant practice,  the  muscles  were  so  de- 
veloped that  she  could  sew  with, 
thread  a  needle,  use  scissors,  write  and 
even  tie  bows  on  the  top  of  her  hair 
with  her  "feet.  Dean  Bradford  said  that 
a  school  teacher  who  observed  this  little 
■girl  picking  up  a  10-cent  piece  with  her 
toes  remarked:  'That  is  the  first  nor- 
mal foot  I  have  seen  since  I  left  the 
Philippine  Islands.'  "  ' 

There  have  been  many  remarkable 
cases  that  led  the  pious  Nathaniel  Wan- 
ley  to  exclaim:  "There  is  no  stronger 
argument  of  the  bounty  of  Providence 
than  that  power  which  God  has  given  to 
Nature,  of  supplying  her  own  defects, 
and  atoning  for  the  privation  of  some 
members  or  perfections,  by  bestowing  on 
others-  a  superior  degree  of  activity, 
force  and  capacity." 

Philip  Camerarlus  of  Nuremberg 
(1534-1598)  told  of  Thomas  Schlvelker. 
"a  young  man  of  one  and  twenty  years 
of  age.  descended  of  ;i  worshipful  house 
and  born  without  ever  an  arm,  who  dl<i 
with  his  feet  all  that  a  readv  man  could 
do  with  his  arms."  He  saw  Thomas  take 
ft  knife  with  his  feet,  cut  bread  and 
meat,  carry  the  morsels  to  his  mouth, 
likewise  a  cup.  With  as  much  ease  as 
another  would  have  done  with  his  hands. 
Thomas  wrote  copies  In  Latin  and  Gor- 
man letters,  "so  rair  and  so  straight 
that  every,  one  of  us  desired  to  have 
Some  of  them  to  keep,  as  a  special  monu- 
ment." Thomas  also  made  good  pens 
With  his  feet.  '  While  he  was  thus  doing. 
I  observed  the  make  of  his  feet  and  saw 
that  the  toes  were  long,  fit  to  lav  hold 
•f  th|ngs."  • 

j  unerarius  mentions  another  man  | 
without  hands,  who  went  about  Germany  j 
handling  a  sword,  flourishing  It  about  ' 
jus  neck,  flinging  Javelins.  AU  other  1 
duties  of  the  hands  he  performed  with ! 
[his  feet.  We  regret  to  add  that  he  was 
Bitcrward  broken  on  the  wheel  for  sun- 
dry robberies  and  murders. 

Felix  Plater,  bom  at  Basle  in  153fi. 
saw  a  woman  In  that  city  spinning  with 
her  foet.  sweeping  the  house  and  per- 
forming all  other  offices  of  a  good  house - 
Wife.  He  also  knew  a  man  who  took 
hold  of  things  with  his  liead  and  shoul- 
ders, and.  with  Instruments  and  weapons 
held  In  that  fashion,  he  did  cleave,  cut 
off.  dig  and  strike' with  a  wonderful 
force. 

There  was  the  Swedish  woman  Mag- 
dalene Rudolph  Thulnby,  seen  by  Bar- 
ttroWt.  She  was  42  and  the  wife  of  n 
Ocnrian  soldier.  She  had  no  hands  or 
arms.  With  her  feet  she  threaded  ;i 
needle,  span,  wove,  charged  and  dis- 
charged a  guib  cut  paper  with  scissors 
nto   figures,   played  back- 


rwn. 

who, 


It 


redi 


An  Opera  Lover 

As  the  World  Wags : 

A  dozen  operatic  performances  in  Bos-  \ 
ton  are   so  many  handsome  girls  at 
Camp  Devens — something  to  clutch  at  j 
feverishly. 

Having  even  Carmen  and  Aida  In  our 
arms  warms  the  gizzard — though  some-  j 
what  of  a  piece  with  kissing  grandpa.  ! 
Couldn't  the  sidewheel  companies  be  left 
to  unload  this  baggago  on  our  operatic 
wharf?  Of  course  there  Is  "Manon." 
and  "Thais"  and  "Isabeau."  I  shall  go 
to  "Isabeau,"  but  I  have  taken  seats  at 
Waldron's  for  the  same  night.  If  "Isa- 
beau" like  "Iris"  proves  bad  enough  to 
mako  an  Easter  cantata  you  will  see  me 
pussyfooting  it  downtown. 

But  where  are  "Louise"  and  "Pelleas 
and  Mellsandc"?  I  knew  those  first  an- 
nouncements were  too  good  to  be  true. 
Without  wishing  to  boom  Paris,  al- 
ready a  hustling  little  town,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  this  is  an  excellent  time  to 
produce  *"Loulsc."  I  have  heard  Mile. 
Vlx  a  half-dozen  times  In  this  role  and 
she  has  my  full  confidence.  Are  we 
such  a  community  of  corn  doctors.  Ger- 
man violinists,  and  upstairs  maids  that 
these  works  are  beyond  us?  S.  C. 

Boston,  Feb.  19. 

P.  S.— Excuse  my  fiery  Boston  nature. 


Smith  vs.  Gould 

World  Wags: 
In  the  letter,  which  you  quote,  to  the 
Derry,  N.  H.,  Enterprise,  "C.  M.  F." 
possibly  confused  Seba  Smith's  touching |  that  tl 
poem,«"The  Snow  Storm,"  with  stanzas, 
by  the  once  popular  Miss  Gould,  entitled 
"The  Snow  Flake." 

There  arc  three  points  in  "C.  M.  F.'s" 
statement  to  which  one  must  take  ex- 
ception. Miss  Gould  was  not  the  author 
of  "The  Snow  Storm."  Her  first  name 
was  Hannah— not  Sarah.  She  was  a 
aatlvo  of  Lancaster.  Massachusetts— not 
Vermont,  although  the  error  gains  au- 
.hortiv  from  Grlswold's  "Female  Poets 


many  writer.-;  wno,  pree 
I  thew,  gave  an  account  of  t  he  Earl  and 
his  life.  Thomas  Heywood  treats  the 
subject  quaintly  in  his  "Nine  Books  of 
Vmious  History  Only  Concerning 
Women."  Godlva,  after  some  little 
pause,  agreed- to  Leofric's  hard  condi- 
tion "that  she  might  do  good  to  her 
jpeople.  "and  rid  in  that  manner  with 
no  more  touch  of  immodeslic  than  when 
she  shifted  her  smocko  in  her  priuat 
chamber.''  But  Heywood  does  not  men- 
'tlon  Peeping  Tom.  There  is  Moultrie's 
poem  on  the  subject;  there  is  Landor's 
'Imaginary  conversation  between  Leo- 
"Tric  and  Godlva:  painters  have  de- 
lighted in  this  treatment  of  the  nude; 
London  music  ha4I  women  have  ridden 
'as  Godlva  in  pageants:  put  no  one.  to 
our  knowledge,  thought  the  subject  an 
operatic  one  until  Luigi  Illica  and  Mes-  , 
cagni  put  their  heads  together,  and  . 
"Isabeau"  -was  the  result.  The  opera, 
^designed  for  Miss  Bessie  Abott  and  for 
production  in  this  country,  was  first  ; 
performed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  June  2, 
1911.  Mascayni  conducted.  The  first  per- 
formance tn  the  United  States  was  at 
■Chicago  on  Nov.  12.  3917.  by  the  com- 
pany now  in  Boston.  Mr.  Criml  then 
took  the  part  of  Folco. 

Illica  put  the  action  in  the  England 
of  the  year  1200.  He  changed  the  le- 
gend beyon^  recognition,  except  that 
.-the  heroine .  is  doomed  to  ride  naked, 
jbut  noi  to  free  her  people  from  taxes. 
Vor  Peeping  Tom  he  substituted  young 
.Folco,  who  is  Jn  love  with  her. 

The  story  of  "Isabeau"   In  a  few 
•words  is  as  fiedlows:     Isabeau  Is  the 
daughter  of  King  Raimondo,  who  Is  I 
awaiting  prlnojs  for  a  tournament.  All  f 
lament  the  fact:  thut  she  has  no  hus- 
•band,   so  that   the  royal  family  may  I 
be  perpetuated.    She.  returning  «from  a  | 
pilgrimage,  sees  her  father,  who  informs 
her  that  she  most  wed  the  victim  In  the  ' 
tournament.    He  bjds,  her  put  aside  the  [ 
mantle  that  conceals  her  beauty.  This 
she  will  not  do.  for  it  is  the  symbol  of 
her  purity.    An  old  woman  with  her 
I  nephew  Fplco  finally  gains  aocess  to 
IsabeAu.  bringing  Folco  and  two  doves. 
I  her  only  treasure,  to  place  "them  In  the 
safe  kocping  of  the  Princess.  Isabeau 
accepts  them.    The  princes  enter  the 
lists.     She  rejects  them  all.  declaring 
that  sh.->  will  marry  only  for  love.  The 
enraged  King  puts  the  town  \inder  mar- 
tial law.  Isabeau 
saying  that  sh 

father  thereupon  orders  her,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  her  disobedience  and  mod- 
esty, to  ride  naked  through  the  streets. 
She  consents. 

It  is  agreed  that  no  one  shall  look  on 
lier.  She  \  rides,  clad  only  In  her  hair. 
Tolco.  heai  ing  of  the  outrage,  curses  all 
those  responsible  As  she  passes  be- 
low a  terrace  he  throws  flowers  on  her. 
Now  it  was  decried  that  any  one  spying 
her  should  be  blinded.  The  people' 
elamor  for  his  life.  Isabeau  is  terrified 
try  his  mad  act.  • 

She  knows  that  she  loves  Folco.  They 
•Ing  their  mutual  passion.  Tho  crowd 
enters  the  prison  and  drags  him  out  to 
execute  the  sentence.  Isabeau  Is 
wounded  whti'o  she  Is  trying  to  pro- 
tect him.  The  curtain  falls  in  their  last 
embrace. 

Does  It  not  seem  as  If  librettist  and 
composer  chose  IhiF.  subject  for  «  sen- 
sational scene— the  woman  on  horse- 
back? If  this1  *  ere  so.  the  wonder  Is 
3y  had  Miss  Abott  In  inind  for 
the  heroine.  Wh,r  not  Miss  M<iry  Gar- 
den, or  any  other  renowned  protagonist 
oi  uncii :ir,r;a" opera?  Mascngnl  franRly 
said  thai  he  had  seen  In  his  mind  Isa- 
beau riding  nude  on  the  stage,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  puc  aside  his  purpose, 
for  some  singer  might  object;  or  if  one 
consented,  she  might  take  cold,  for  the 
stage  is  often  draughty,  possibly  illica 
was  thinking  of  Maeterlinck's  "Monna 
Vanna"  when  cudgelling  his  brains  for 
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>uts  the  town  Under  mar- 
au  pleads  for  her  people, 
le  alone  is  guilty.  Her 


n.d  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale's  "Woman's  Record."  ;l  'r.esh  and  "M,       opcrauc  subje.etT 

Tl...  house  in  which  she  was  born,  built  Thoi  e  wae  once  an  Englishman  nlck- 
,y  her  father.  Capt.  Benjamin  Gould.  lsln'imedh  single-speech  Ha>n. Hon  It  is 
i'et  standing,  now  within  the  limits  of  ™M  .tn.at  n*/D1ade  0.ll,<:r  speeches,  but 


second  act,  a  short  one,  is  conspicuous 

for  Isabeau's  ride,  which  is  portrayed 

by  an  Intermezzo  after  she  throwns  off 
jthe  cloak  and  is  seen  for  a  second  appar- 
ently nude.  This  orchestral  scene  is  ex- 
cessively noisy,  bombastic.  In  the  third 
act  there  is  the  "Ave  Maria"  of  the  two 
I  attendants.  The  composer  is  happier 
[here  in  his  phrases  for  Isabeau.  and  here 
he  is  more  distinctively  the  Italian  Mas- 
cagni,  not  striving  to  be  ultra-modern, 
forgetting  Debuss.* .  who  haunted  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  opera.  The  only 
love  duet  is  reserved  for  the  last  scene. 

As  a  whole,  the  opera  is  a  striving  and 
a  straining,  without  marked  emotional 
appeal.  The  instrumentation  Is,  for  the 
most  part,  labored  and  mannered.  There 
are  some  effective  strokes,  as  in  rustic 
music  for  Giglietta  and  Folco ;  there  are 
brilliant  pages,  as  in  the  Falcon  song : 
as  a  rule,  the  instrumentation  Is  turgid, 
restless,  without  finesse,  without  refresh- 
ing contrasts. 

The  performance  was  one  to  put  the 
opera  in  the  most  favorable  light.  Miss 
Raisa's   impersonatiton    was  beautiful, 
artistic  in  every  way.    Isabeau  was  re- 
vealed in  spite  of  Mascagni's  music.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Miss 
Raisa  here   excelled  as  singer  or  as 
actress.     Mr.    Lamont   made   a  much 
more  favorable  impression  as  Folco  than 
as  Radames.    He  sang  and  acted  with 
more  freedom,  with  .greater  spontaneity., 
with  fuller  and  more  compelling  voice 
and  action.    Mr.  Rimini  made  the  most 
of  a  thankless  part,  and  Mr.  Nicolay 
was  admirable  in  the  part  of  the  Chan- 
cellor.   Miss  Lazzari  gave  life  to  Gig- 
■j  lietta.    In  the  List  of  Courtesy,  when 
l  the  knights  saluted  Isabeau,  one  figure 
stood,  out  in  bold  relief  and  dominated 
1  the  stage,  that  of  Faidet, -taken  by  Mr. 
|  XJuguenat.    The  chorus  and  the  orches- 
j  ti^  maintained  their  high  reputation. 

The  stage  settings  were  so  beautiful 
that  It  1s  only  just  to  name  the  scenic 
|  artist,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Donigan.   Again  the 
costumes  were  rich  and  charming  In 
j  color.     The  management  of  the  stage 
again  deserved  the  highest  praise.  I 
The  ride  of  Isabeau   was  discreetly 
j  but  not  prudishly  arranged.    She  was 
(seen  for  a  moment  after/ she  threw  off 
j  the   cloak.     Twice  was   she  seen  ori 
I  horseback,   a  glorious  apparition  with 
j  her  golden  hair.    Thus  she  recalled  the 
[lines  of  Swinburne: 

Anil  all  her  Iroily  was  more  rlrttions 
'  Than  souls  of  women  fashioned  otherwise."  I 
The  opera  this  afternoon  at  1:30' 
o'clock  will  be  "Rigoletto."  Mnies. 
Oalli-Curri,  Classens  and  Berat;  Messrs; 
Nadal.  Siraeclarl,  Arimondl  nnd  Nlco- 
lay.   Mr.  Sturani  will  conduct. 

The  opera  tonight  at  7:30  o'clock  will 
be  "Thais."  Mmes.  Garden.  Sharlow, 
Swartz.  Berat;  Messrs.  Dalmorss,  Du- 
frane.  Buberdeau,  Nlcolay,    Mr.  Char- 


|  in  the  list  of  things  tha£  Russia  may 
now  obtain  from  Ukraine,  we  have  not 
|.  seen  any  mention  of  horses.  Paragraph- 
jers  have  been  singularly  reticent.  Tet 
j  we  remember  spouting  on  the  school- 
plat  form,  cold  sweat  on  the  back  and 
Jour  knees  as  if  turned  to  water, 

'Brin?  forth  the  horse!'' — the  horse  was 

brought ; 
In  truth  he  was  n  noble  steed 
A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed. 
Perhaps  Byron  is  not  read  today,  not; 
.even  "Beppo"  or  "Don  Juan."  Perhaps 
vers   llbre   is   now    heard,    shouted  or 
whined  in  the  schoolhouse. 


ics  me  ."Sicilian n  , 
ritz."    "ZanettoH  M?  Re«>' 

"Ratcllff"  and! (k  As  the  World  W( 
lie  of  them  has  T     I  wonder  if  o 


the  nickname  stuck.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  one  speech  was  a  j?ood  one.   Is  It ' 
preserved?  Has  any  on*  ever  read  it? 
I  Is  the  composer  of  "Cavallerla  Rustl- 
cana"  to    be    known  as    "Singlc-ojSera  ' 
Mascagnl"?  He  has  written  many.  We  . 
'have   heard  here  besides   the  SicllianjH 
tragedy,    "L'Amico  Fritz 
"Iris,"  extracts  from 
other  fragments.   No  one 
vitality.     What  will  be    the  fate  of 
"lbabeau"?  Did  Mascagni  shoot  his  one 
bolt  in  1893? 

Only  Impressions  can  be  recorded  here. 
A  single  performance  does  not  give  a 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  First  per-|noarer  the  right  to  express  a  solemn 
formance  In  Boston  of  Mascagni's  "lea-  iudf!?ent;tIn  heftrinST  an  opera  for  the 
.    ■  .  first  time  the  ear  alone  is  not  busied;  nor 

beau,  an  opera  In  three  acts,  by  the  \a  „  fair  idea  of  any  modern  opera  to  be 
Chicago  Opera  Association,  Inc.    Mr.  derived  from  reading  a  score  for  voice 

Campanlnl,  director.  Mr.  Sturani  con-  an(1  r'ano- 
.     .  j  1  "Isabeau 

ducted 


Clinton,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Plain 
streets.  J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 

IjencastervFeb.il, 

Miss  Raisa's  Impersonation 
of  "Isabeau"  Is  Artistic 
in  Every  "Wav  ' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


Help,  Comrades! 

]  "E.  J.  D."  writes-:  "One  of  the  old  songs  I 
during  the  civil  war  was  entitled  vCome. 

[comrades,  touch  the  elbow."  A  past  as- 
sistant surgeon  of  the  United  States  navy 
desires  very  much  to  know  who  the  au- j 
thor  of  it  was,  and  where,  if  possible,  a! 
copy  of  it  can  be  found." 


My  Recollections  of  Noah 


I"bcau  ,,  Mtas  Balsa 

Fnnypgonle  X  Mlaa  Sharlow 

I V  mrnrrade  Mme  Swartz 

Ginlietta  Miss  Lazzari 

>leo  Mr.  Lament 


Is 


JSe  'ininio-.c!r>   Mr.  Rimini  , 

g'^-r  1'nroeluui  fMr.  Nlcolay 

II  (  ..v  iler  Faidet  Mr.  Maguenst  " 

J/Ar.il.io  Magflorc  Mr.  Dtfrere.v 

Cn  Vcgllardo  m  Mr.  Trevltan  c 

Animlel  nt  westerne  Mr.  T»f t 

Etholhert  D'Are-ile  Mr.  Marchandi' 

Ban.lolfo  Dl  Dubrfno  Mr.  Saks  ' 

t  Dl  Onascogns  Mr.  Montaldo 

The  story  of  the  Lady  Godlva  Is 
»*no\vn  to  all  through  Tennyson's  poem. 
Earl  Leofric  was  the  Lord  of  Coventry 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

writer    who   mentions  the 


is  an  ambitious  work.  It 
'i  out  on  a  large  scale,  with  the 
i  .  desire  to  give  dramatic  intensity 
•  situations  and  the  dialogue  by 
rehestral  expression  rather  than  by 
Uy  dramatic  measures  for  the  sing- 
Tlie  musical  dialogue  is  for  the 
part  Inexpressive.  If  not  absolutely 
some,  whether  the  singer  and  de- 
claimer  be  the  King,  Isabeau,  the  old 
woman,  Folco  or  another.   This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  tho  first  act.  in  which, 
however,  there  is  a  charming  chferus  be- 
hind the  scenes.   The  chief  lyric  Is  the 
song  of  the  falcon,  the  effect  of  which  is 
u  large  measure  due  to  the  brilliant  and 
unusual  Instrumentation.  There  is  little 
rue  characterization  in  music.  'Isabeau 


Matthew'  of  Westminster.    He  ml»;!u  be  any  heroine.    There  is  little 


other  readers  of  this  col-  ( 
umn  have  had  anythingUlke  my  expe-' 
rience  with  men  who  bore  the' name  of: 
Noah.   When  I  was  a  boy  In  a  manu-j 
facturing  town  in  Massachusetts,  none! 
of  my  schoolmates    had     that    name ;  [ 
they  were  all  Georges  and  Franks  and  f 
j  Harrys;  but  in  the  rural  outskirts  of! 
the  town,  reminiscent  of    its  agricul-! 
tural  era,  were  three  heads  of  house-  t 
holds  named  Noah — Noah  Reed,  Noah 
Ford  and  Noah  Shaw.  They  were  gaunt, 
raw-boned  men,  of  great  correctness  of 
life  and  of  entire  freedom  from  fads 
[and  frivolities.    At  least  If  they  had 
such  a  weakness  our  ages  were  too  dis- 
parate for  me  to  know  it.     Each  one 
rode  out  to  the    First  Congregational 
Church  every  Sunday  morning  with  the 
full  membership  of  his  household  stored  ' 
away  for  the  most  part  In  an  old-fash-  I 
loncd  covered  wagon,  into  which  the 
back-seat    occupants  had    climbed  to 
their  places  over  the    front    seat.  No 
woman  of  the  family  ever  drove  the 


t  the  oriji'.n.  l  Noah  which  I  had  de- 
fn'ni  i>Ki  testament  studies  in  the 
tandiv  school.  This  w«s  not  trio  off 
Wf  ether  biblical  nam--  The  Jnmeacs 
■  ikniw  did  not  sussoat  to  mo.  then 
ir'alnee.  the  author  of  the  epistle  of 
lame- :  nor  did  t  see  any  connection  be- 
ween  the  Matthews,  the  Marks,  the. 
JUkes.  the  Pauls  "i-  even  the  Amoses 
ind  th.  "Hoseas  of  the  present,  with 
Hb  Ot  the  Bible  period.  But  with  the 
s  all  different.  Half  my  lm- 
the  original  Noah  1  And  is. 
■ed  from  the  picture  made 
uthful  mind  by  tho  three 
il-e  sumo  name  of  a  scant 

in  my  boyhood  tho  builder 
as  just  such  a  man  as  tho 
he  same  name  in  ttie  fast 
trlcultural  era  r>f  my  najlve 
I  think  I  gained  thereby  a 
•ession.  for  those  Noahs  were 
..  and  patriarchs.    Can  you 
I  mas  i  no  a  man  named  Noah  Reed  living 
in  a  Queen  Anne  bungalow?   He  would 
loyal  to  the  architectural  tradl 
f  his  mighty  name.   Can  you  Im 
i  Noah  Shaw  engaged  in  temper- 
ark  plugs  in  an  automobile  lac 
Can  you  imagine  a  Noah  Kurd 
ting  a    Browning  society V  You 
these  men  from  their  names  just 
I  as  I  know  them  from  some  pet 
acquaintance.  They  thus  perpetu 
ated  in  my  ou  n  13th  century  the  rugged- I 
ness  and  vigor  of  one  of  the  greatest' 
charade:.-;  of  all  history. 

Perhaps  because  of  tills  localized  r 
enforcement  of  'lis  reputation.  Noah  has 
alwavs  been  my  favorite  Old  Testament 
character.  What  a  note  of  triumph  there 
Is  In  all  the  apostolic  allusions  to  this 
great  figure,  rising  out  of  mists  of 
legendary  .past:   "As  it  was  in  the  da} 
of  Noah.'    read*  in.-  King  J  mus  in  m>1- 
emn  cadence.    "They  were  eating  mid 
drinking,  marrying  and  ghing  in  mai 
rlage  until  the  flood  came  and  Noah  en 
tered  into  the  ark."   What  a  picture  for 
r  own  and  for  all  time  of  the  man  who 
approaching  an  engulfing  flood,  tho 
•  of  which  his  neighobrs  light-head 
Spurned,  while  he  plugged  away  at 
great  task  of  preparedness  for  the 
wor3t.  E.  D.  BERRY. 

B 


'  aa  la  lh£  air.  such  be  our  spirits; 
m  our  oplrlti,  such  are  our  humors.' 


and 


15TH  CONCERT 


"Marje" 

It  is  strange  that  until  the  shortage 
came  nobody  troubled  to  pronounce 
margarine  correctly,  with  a  hard  "g." 
It  was  always  "marjerine,"  both  with 
buyer  and  seller.  This  was  mainly  be- 
cause it  was  a  comestible  favored  by 
I  the  masses  rather  than  the  classes,  who 
have  a  summary  method  of  applying 
their  own  pronunciation  to  objects  with- 
out reference  to  philological  exactitudes. 
And  now  that  the  classes  clamor  for  the 
butter  substitute  with  a  hard  "g,"  the 
[masses  call  for  "marje,"  and  let  it  go 
at  that.— London  D?.ily  Chronicle. 

As  Mr.  Frank  H.  Yizetelly  puts  it: 
•The  mispronunciation  arose  from  the 
unthinking  adoption  of  an  illiterate  er 
ror.  Margarine  before  tho  war  was 
Chiefly  bought  by  the  poor."  Mr.  Hcd- 
ley  V.  Storey  remarked:  "The  history 
of  words  tells  us  that  some  one  blun- 
ed  at  a  certain  moment  in  a  word's 
■eer,  and  made  a  fool  of  the  word 
_  ■ever."  So  let  the  young  Adolphus 
peak  the  "3"  hard  as  in  "gout,"  not 
10ft  as  in  "gin." 


Cold  or  Hot? 
Ve  published  recently  an  entertaining 
ter  about  the  "fresh  air  fad"  from  Mr. 
ffliam  Gill,  whose  surname  was  there 
anged  into  "Gall"  by  the  linotype.  Mr. 
H  writes  again: 

"I  agiee  with  you  that  stuffy  air  of 

me  cars  is  an  abomination,  but  on  the 

her  hand  the  chill  of  other  cars  is 

mgerous.    That  was  my  only  reason 

X  advising  caution.  In  my  own  case,  I 

rt  fresh  a'-  from  a  window  only  as 

IK  as  I  can  keep  warm,  then  depend 

I  the  cold  air  box  of  the  furnace*  ad- 

Uted  carefully,  to  supply  warm  fresh 

iri'  "What's  Ihe  difference?    1  rarely 

ive  a  cold  ar.d  invariably  only  from 

•avelling  in  ice  boxes.*  The  Canadian 

sperimenls    a:s   only    valuable   as  a 

ue<Sk  on  extremes  and  certainly  as  no 

rgument  one  way  or  the  othrr  against 

le  use  of  fresh  air.   By  the  way,  have 

ou  noticed  tha  L  it  is  advised  to  discard 

he  co'd  air  box  altogether  and  take 

ellar  air?    How  foolish,  when  you  re- 

lember  that  the  common  furnace  i 

enerally  the  onlv  vvstem  giving  a  con 

tani  supply  of  fresh  warm  air  and  val- 

Jbjjg  for  that  parti'  ilarly." 

No  wonder  that  many  mm  and  wo 

*am  v.-hen  Lie"  are  so  fortunate  a 
~   — —  "Vv  u 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  15th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Dr.  Muck  conductor, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows- Brahms.  Symphony  No.  3:  Lla- 
pounoff,  Concerto  for  piano.  No.  1,  op. 
4;  Delius.  "In  a  Summer  Garden." 

Dr.  Muck  and  tho  orchestra  gavo  a 
very  fine  performance  of  the  symphony, 
which  some  justly  prefer  to  the  other 
three.    It  has  no  pages  equal  In  imag- 
ination to  the  wonderful  Introduction  to  I 
the  llnule  of  the  first;  it  has  nothing  in 
It  like  the  architectural  grandeur  of  the 
fourth's  finale;  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  the 
most  poetic  of  the  four.    Brahms  wrote 
■  I1  nothing    more    commanding    than  the 
'■\  opening  of  the  lirst  movement.  Page 
I  after  page  thereafter  might  be  cited  In 
y  praise.    And  In  this  symphony  the  nat- 
*t  oral  austerity  of  the  composer  is  mel- 
.  lowed,  his  melancholy,  as  in  the  third 
movement,  is  tender,  wistful,  not  pessi- 
i  mistic. 

Mme.  Leginska.  favorably  known  here 
1  through  her  recitals,  played  in  Boston 
'  for  the  first  time  with  the  orchestra. 
Liapounoff's  concerto  was  heard  here 
for  the  lirst  time,  although  it  is  nearly 
1 30  years  old.    It  is  a  singular  compo- 

'"sTitio^TSrst^oTsiU  a  parade  piece  for  a 
^pianist,  without  impressive  or  emotional | 
]j  contents.   No  one,  hearing  it,  would  at 
*  once  name  the  composer  a  Russian.  The 
Influence  of  Liszt  is  observable.  Lia- 
pounoff  must  have  had  the  Hungarian 
abbe's  concerto  in 'E  flat  major  in  mind, 
but  his  own  is  far  inferior  to  that 
dazzling  composition.  The  most  notice- 
able feature  of  Liapounoft's  is  the  use 
o£  stormy  brass  as  a' background  for 
solo  bravura.  The-  mild  episodes  in  the 
concerto  are  a  diluted  ,  blend  of  Lisst 
and  Chopin. 

Mme.  Leginska.  to  use  an  expression 
of  the  street,  played  the  concerto  "like 
a  house  a-lire."    Her  performance  was 
forcible  and  briljiant,  but  she  also  dis- 
played delicacy  and  refinement  and  gave 
,  some  soul  to  the  pages  of  thin  senti- 
ment. The  notes  were  oft  the  rack,  and 
this  surprised  those  who  were  unaware 
of  causes  for  her  nervousness.  She  evi- 
dently did  not  need  the  engraved  as- 
surance.   Vladimir    de    Pachmann  "and 
Raoul  Pugno  were  at  ease  with  a  con- 
'  certo  only  when  the  piano  part  was  on 
the  rack.   We  remember  hearing  Clara 
;  Schumann  play  in  like  manner, 
t    The  music  of  Frederick  Delius  is  still 
i  cornPara-t'vc'y     unknown     in  Boston. 
I  "Paris"  and   "Brigg  Fair"'  have  been 
played  at  Symphony  concerts    but  Mr. 
,j  Fiedler  was  not  the  man  to  interpret 
them.   He  acquainted  us  with  the  piece 
!  played  yesterday.    Until  yesterday  the 
!  peculiar  idiom  of  Delius  was  foreign  to 
( i  us.  Surely  there  are  beautiful  things  i:i 
this    "Summer    Garden''— witness  tile 
pages  beginning  with  the  cantilena  for 
the  violas;  the  pages  of  the  approach  to 
the  emotional  climax:  the  subtle  charm 
of  the  ending.    It  has  been  said  that 
Delius  is  strongly  influenced  by  Brahm-. 
We  believe  the  accusation  to  be  tmjust. 
By  this   "Summer   Garden"   Delius  is 
allied  to  the  modern  French,  Dtfeussv 
and  the  others,  although  his  "impres- 
sionism" has  substance  as  well  a;  poetic 
finesse. 


ful  recently  when  ho  heard  that  Hiss 
Harden  was  to  act  his  Thais  for  the 
tllras.    Did  he  not  consent  to  be  pictured 

reaching  out  his  hand  to  her  In  thank- 
fulness? It  was  so  said.  AVc  have  not 
ci-n  the  film.  • 

He  is  not  to  b*  blamed  for  Ms  nppro- 
rlatlon  of  Miss  Garden  In  this  role. 
Several  have  appeared  here  In  tho  part  ; 
no  one  has  approached  her  In  acting 
It,  Perhaps  last,  night  she  was  a  little 
toa  convulsive,  loo  hysterical  In  the 
•&ne  with  Athanael  In  her  room.  Her 
bodily  twisting*,  and  contortions,  her 
wreathing  and  unwreathing  of  arms, 
became  almost  grotesque.  ,  With  this 
exception  her  performance  was  wholly 
admirable,  fascinating  by  tho  sensuous 
display  and  toy  the  sweetness  of  her 
repentance. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  Miss 
Garden,  the  singer.  She  is  vocally  in 
iereoting  even  wnen  the  pedagogue 
shakes  his  head  and  murmurs,  "Thl. 
will  never  do."  She  does  wonders  at 
ttmes  with  her  voice;  wonders  in  dram 
atlc  diction  and  in  tonal  coloring  toi 
tho<  full  expression  of  the  text.  Hov 
-harmlnglv  she  sang  the  song  of  th< 
statuette,  one  of  the  least  meretricious 
pages  in  the  opera 


ih^j  ...  **•  - u  .......  — 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  Mr 
Dufranne  again,  with  his  noble,  rich 
and  svmpathetic  voice,  his  irreproach 
able  diction,  his  skill  and  authority  a- 
m  actor.  Mr.  Dalmores  sang  the  music 
of  Nicias  in  a  too  heroic  manner.  W> 
prefer  the  lightness  of  Mr.  Clement 
especially  in  the  scene  where  the  monk 
Is  clothed  and  perfumed  by  the  grace- 
less girls,  attractively  represented  by 
"Miss  Peterson  and  Mme.  Swartz. 

The  music  for  the  dwellers  in  the 
desert  farewelling  Athanael  as  he  sel 
out  on  his  perilous  adventure  wa> 
finely  sung.  Again  chorus,  orchestra 
ntage  settings,  costumes  and  stage  man- 
agement commanded  admiration.  The 
ballet  was  omitted.  An  audience  thai 
flfled  the  theatre  was  enthusiastic 
There  were  many  curtain  calls. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
Gounod's  "Faust,"  with  Mmes.  Meloa 
Swartz,  Berat  and  Messrs.  Muratore 
Baklanoff,  Maguenat  and  Defrere.  Mr 
Charlier  will  conduct. 

The  operas  tonight  will  be  "Cavaller.s 
Rusttcana"  (Mmes.  Raisa  Swart* 
Berat;  Messrs.  Lament  and  Maquenat). 
Pagliacci"  (Anna  Fitziu;  Messrs.  La- 
mont.  Rimini,  Paltrlniere  and  Defrere). 
Mr.  Sturani  will  conduct. 


MARY  GARDEN 
SINGS  THAIS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Massenet's 
'•Thais,"  performed  by  the  Chicago  Op- 
«ra  Association.  Inc..  Cleofonte  Cam- 
panlnl  director.  Mr.  Charlier  conducted 


nice  word"'  at  the  University  Women) 
Teachers!  meeting.    It"  is  qertainly  In 
different  Latin.    But 'as  it  is  commer 
daily  defined  as  an  extra  dividend  or. 
allowance  to  shareholders,  its  current 
use  In.  these  war  times  seems  correct. 
"Increased  increment"  and  "additional 
remuneration,"  which  were  suggested  in 
Its  place,  do  not  strike'tls  as  being  hap- 
py substitutes.    It  reminds  ua  of  tho 
city  alderman  who,,  £  place  of  the  ex- 
pression "died  poor^  oa  Pitt  s  monu- 
ment, urged  the  common  council  to  sub» 
st/ltute^  "expired   In  indigent  circum- 
stances."—Loudon  Dally  Chronicle. 
I    "Indigent  circumstances."    Tliis  re- 
|  minds  us  of  a  little  ^tory.  Years  ago  In 
<  Klizabethtown,   Essex   county,    N.  Y., 
there  lived  a  shiftless  fellow,  a  sponge, 
a  dead-beat,  who  was  a  nuisance  In  the 
pretty  village,  surrounded  by  mountains. 
At  last  he  died.  The  neighbors  attended  J 
the  funeral.   Here  was  an  opportunity 
for  tho  minuter.   Ho  improved  it  nobly. 
I  A  fragment  of  his  sermon  is  still  in  tho 
minds  of  tho  older  inhabitants.  "Our 
I  departed  brother  was  not  blessed  in  this 
!  world's  goods.   His  life  was  a  constant 
struggle,  a  perpetual  tolling  and  moiling 
to  acquire  tho  wherewithal   to  avoid 
financial  stagnation." 
I   As  for  "bonus,"  it  is  though*  to  have 
been  originally  .stock  exchange  slang. 
Tlte  word  came  Into  uso,  either  through 
I  ignorance  or  by  way  Of  a  Joke,  late  la 
the  3Slh  century. 


resentatlvcs   from  Ohio.    It  is  raTSTyJB 
that  so  many  blunders  can  he  found  In 
,  so  small  a  compnea  as  In  that  statement.! 
Harrison  G.  Blake  (his  full  name  was,  1 1' 
think,  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake)  wasj  | 
'  a  representative  In  Congrtss  from  Ohio  1 
I  from  1859  to.  18G3.  tint  the  person  who 
]  in  babyhood  had  4jiat  narrpw  escape 
I  from  death    In    tho  above-mentioned 
[  snowstorm  was  not  Mr.  Blake,  but  was 
I  his  sister    Rebecca  Blake.    C.  M.   F.  [,,. 
mixed  thtis"  hpblcs  up.    Heboeca  Blake 
was  only  11  months  old  at  the  time  of  |H 
her  so  narrow  escapo  from  death  In  It, 
that  snowstorm,  but  her  brother,  Ilurri- 
son  Gray  Otis  Blake,  was  then  nearly  4  ; 
years  of  age,  he  having  been  born  onl 
March  17,  1818.  C.  M.  F.'s  statement  that  K 
I  the  poem  was  written  by  a  sister  of  Ben-Jk' 
Ijamln  A.  Gould  who  bore  tho  name  ofj 

Sarah  F."  Gould  and  who  was  a  native  ■ 
|Uf  Vermont,  is  shown  to  be  false  by  tho 
l(,  facts  that  neither  of  Mr.  Gould's  sls- 
,j  tera  was  born  In  Vermont  and  that  he  ' 
■jhad  np  sister  of  the  name  of  Sarah,  F.Bjjl 
IjGouldi    Mr.  Gould  had  a  sister  of  thst 
I  name  of  Hannah  F.  Gould,  and  she  was 
■quite  a  proline  writer  of  both,  poetry 
and  prose.    Among  the  poems  written 
by  her  is  ono  entitled  "Tho  Snowstorm."L 
Otherwise  than  in  title,  however,  that 
poem  of  hers  and  tho  above-mentioned  \ 
one  of  the  same  title  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Seba  Smith  are  not  so  much 
alike  that  their  similarity  would  lead 
anybody  to  confound  them  with  each 
other.   The  two  poems  are  not  liko  thel 
twin  Dromios  of  Shakespeare's  "Comedy 
of  Errors."  Who  bear  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  each  other  that  it  is  almost 
Impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other; 
on  the  contrary!    the    two  poems  ars 
radically  different  from  each  other,  ono 
being  tragical  and  sombre  and  the  other 
being  light,  airy  and  almost  frolicsome. 
Both  of  them,  however,  have  the  same 
title  of  "The  Snowstorm,"  and  I  sus- 
pect that  the  fact  that  one  of  them  was 
written  by  Mr.  Gould's  sister.  Hannah! 
F.  Gould,  led  C.  M.  F.  into  the  error .of , 
thinking  that  Seba  Smith's  poem  of  the 
same  title  was  -written  by  a  sister  or 
Mr  Gould,  though  tho  name  of  the  sis- 
ter whom  he  had  in  mind  he  errone-i 
ously  gave  as  Sarah  F.  Gould  and  er-, 
roneously  stated  that  she  was  a.  nat.vai 
of  Vermont    Hannah  F.  Gould  was  a 
native  of  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Brookline.  SPECTAIUK.  i 

Her  Pet  Poodle 

As  the  World  Wags : 
While  regarding— from  the  outslde^-j 
'the  admirable  architecture  of  one  of 
1  our  bank  buildings,  my  eye  wandered  tof 
a  limousine  standing  near  the  curb.  , 
in  It  was  the  prettiest  poodle  imagin- 
ably.   Clothed  in  a  neat  sweater  he 
tstood  looking  out  of  tho  window  with | 
''an  expression  at  once  intelligent  and 
eager.  His  young  lady  owner  presently  I 
o«ne,  took  him  out,  on  a  leash  and  lod 
him  up  to  a  neighboring  building.  She 
then  with  supremest  hauteur-perhaps 
it    was    unconcern    or    whatever  the 
owner  of  a  limousine  Is  supposed  to 
have  for  an  aura-took  her  pet  back 
to  his  place  and  drove  off.  I  looked  at 
the  building  that  had  been  defiled,  and 
<it  was  a  restaurant.     If  people  will 
.keep  dogs  and  advertise  themselves  as 
immune  to  disgust  and  rhade  up  of  sell- 


.  .Hector  Dufranne 
.  .Charles  Dalmores 
.  .«u«tav«  Hoberaeao 
Constantin  Nicolay 
. .  .Mary  Garden 

 Alma  Pet«r»on 

 Jefka  Swertu 

 Louise  Herat 

when  Anatole 


Athanael  

Ntclae  

Palemon  

,A  Serrant  

Tnala  

f^robyle  

Mvrtatc  

Ubine  

It    surprised  many 
France  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Maa 

1Benet  for  setting  music  to  a  "bretto 
tal«ea  on  his  romance.  The  irony  that 
Sllto  the  novel  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  opera.  Tho  talk  of  the  philoso- 
phers, epicures  and  the  men  about 
fown  at  the  table  of  Nicias.  one  of  the 
Z  delightful  portions  of  the  book 
^  of  course  not  suitable  for  operatic 
purposes;  nor  was  It  thou* ht  wweto 
transfer   the   ending   in  its 


''The  Snowstorm" 
J  As  the  World  Wags: 

He  thought  be  saw  a  buff  nip 

Upon  the  chimney-piece ; 
•  He  looked  ngnlD,   and   found  it  «as 
His  sister's  husband's  nieee. 

If  C.  M.  F.  will  carefully  examine  tho 
facts  upon  which  he  based  his  state- 
ment in  the  Derry  (N.  H.)  Enterprise 
with  reference  to  the  poem  eatltled  "The 
Snowstorm,"  of  which  W.  L.  L.  gave  a 
stanza  on  Jan.  29,  and  of  which  I  stated 
on  Feb.  5  that  Seba  Smith  was  tho  au-| 
thor,  he  will  see  that  the  statement  is 
as  full  or  errors  as  a  sieve  is  of  holes. 
He  states  that  the  poem  was  written  by 
Sara!)  F.  Gould,  a  native  ofj  Yer-.iont. 
and  a  sister  of  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  the 
well  known  principal    of    the  Boston 
Latin  school,  and  that  the  babe  whoso 
narrow  escape  from  death  in  that  snow-1 
storm  is  narrated  in  the  poem  was  Har- 
rison G.  Blake,  who  in  after  life  was  a 
member  of  tho  national  House  of  _Rep^ 


ishness,  that  Is  their  affair.    But  they  I 
protest  with  tears  any  restraint  upon,  r 
the  llVrty  of  their  pets.  Because  dogs  I 
have  gyred"  prcpuiy  they  must  be  al- 
lowed to  destroy  Sheep  and  poultry  In 
the  country,  lawns  and  gardens  in  the  I 
.city.     Because  they  have  sometimes  i 
Ssaved  life,  they  must  be  free  to  destroy  D 
lilt  by  Infection  carried,  and  to  menace! 
U  with  their  ill-timed  barking;  and  to 
malm   us    with    their   biting    and  t0! 
leave  their  loathsome  trail  of  plaguoj 
spots  throughout  our  cities.  Jk 

We  are  splendid  barbarians.  Yvo  ilvo 
In  luxury  and  wo  are  not  clean. 
■Boston.  EDWARDS. 
We  publish  this  letter  but  do  not  ap-^ 
prove    We  were  brought  up  with  dogs, 
a  Newfoundland,  two  bulldogs  and  a 
black-and-tan    terrier.      All    dogs  are 
dear  to  us  except  women  s  lap  dogs- 
poor  things.  "Let  us  respect  the  dog 
says  Ursus  In  Victor  Hugo's  wildeatl 
romance:    "The    dog-what    a  o>mie 
beast !-whose  sweat  is  on  his  tongue.  |. 
and  whose  smile  is  in  his  tall.  -Ld. 


MME.  GALLI-CURCI 

Charms  Opera-Goers  with  Her  Bril- 1 
Hance  as  Gilda  in  "Rigoletto 

•BOSTON    OPERA  HOUSE-CMcaig-o 
oSrT  Association  in 
letto  "  Mr.  Sturani  conducted. 

 Jnan  Nadal 

The  Duke  lilccanio  Stracclarl 

[Ugoletto  Amellta  Galli-Curcl 

Ullda.....   Vittovio  Ariuiondi 

.Sparafuoile   .Maria  Claessens 

Maddaleoa   .Louise  Berat 

Oioranna  V'onstantin  Nieolay 

Monteronc   peslre  Defrere 

Marullo  Giordano  Paltrlnierl 

Borsa   .Vittorlo  Treviaau 

Oeprano.   Alma  Peterson 

The  Countess  .Maria  Correari 

AT^ee'ceieb'r'ated'  Mme. '  Galli^urci  ap- 
neared  in  a  second  operatic  role  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
noon? as  Gilda  in  Verdi1.  "Rigoletto."  It 
•to  traethat  this  character  is  a  conven- 
tional Heroine,  that  her  music,  except 
„  the  Sat  act.  ha.  little  distinction. 


heights  far  above  the  commonplace, 
both  by  the  brilliance  of  her  vocal 
performance  and  by  the  charm  and  in- 
telligence of  her  acting-  Comely,  girl- 
ish, Ingenuous,  sKe~WW  not  depend  upon 
the  florid  "Caro  Nome"  to  create  a  sen- 
sation, but  gave  the  role  consistent 
character  from  the  moment  of  her  en- 
tance  until  she  disappeared  in  the 
clutches  of  Sparafuclle.  Again  as  In 
Lucia  there  was  no  attempt  to  mod- 
ernize the  role,  to  discard  tradition,  but 
Mme.  GalH-Curci'a  portrayal  glowed 
with  a  vitality  and  emotional  warmth 
in  song  and  action  seldom  associated 
with  coloratura  singers. 

In  this  case,  too.  the  interest  of  the 
great  audience  centred  in  her  perform- 
ance rather  than  in  the  impersonation  of 
Rlgoletto,  more  often  the  dominating 
figure  in  the  opera.  Mr.  Stracclarl,  an 
experienced  singer,  weir  versed  in  oper- 
atic routine  was  good  but  not  remark- 
able as  the  unhappy  father.  Vocally 
robust,  he  sang  with  Intelligence  and 
feeling,  but  without  •  extraordinary 
ragic  force.  He  was  dignified  and 
pathetic  rather  than  dramatically  in- 
:ense  and  in  his  acting  of  the  scene  with 
he  courtiers  In  the  third  act,  in  the 
lisplay  of  anguish,  in  the  revelation  of 
i-jpprcssed  and  conflicting  emotions  he 
las  been  surpassed  by  other  Interpreters 
f  the  role,  and  among  t*;»m  by  Mr. 
Baklanoff.  "«r 

Mr.  Nadal  sang  easily  and  with  taste, 
•le  was  gay  and  debonair,  a  gallant 
over,  a*  .home  in  the  sumptuous  palace, 
nigoletto's  garden  or  the  boozing  ken, 
naster  of  every  situation.  His  singing 
>f  the  popular  melody  in  the  last  act 
was  spirited,  corr.mendably  free  from  ex.  J 

lec-ratlon  Mr.  Arimondl  was  a  stal- 
vart  Sparafuclle,  Impressive  In  song  • 
md  action.  Mr.  Nicolay,  one  of  the 
nost  versatile  and  valuable  members 
>f  the  company,  recalled  the  late  Charles 
Olllbcrt  by  his  striking  and  significant 
.lerformanco  as  Monterone.  Mme.  Claes- 
'tns,  an  old  friend,  was  again  an'ln- 
idequate  Maddalena.  Her  lmpersona- 
:Ion  has  not  changed,  she  is  still  klt- 
enleh  and  coy,  sentimental  rather  than 
frankly  sensual  in  her  behavior  to  the 
imorous  duke. 

It  was  an  atternoon  of  repetitions. 
Mme.  (Jalll-Our<5  sang  "Caro  Nome"  a  v 
WOOnd  time  and  to  the  amazement  of 
seasoned  opera  goers,  after  the  curtain  ' 
had   fallen   on  the  third  act  it  was ' 
raised  and  the  final  duet  was  repeated,  i 
Mr.  Nadal  did  not  decline  to  sing  "I^a 
Donnao  Mobilo"  again,  while  after  the  I 
quartet  Mme.  Galll-Curcl  was  twice  re- 
called and  Mr.  Sturanl  twice  attempted  I 
to  go  on  with  the  opera,  but  the  au-  [ ; 
lifnce  insisted  upon  a^repetltlon. 

The  Herald  recently  reviewed  "Eng- 
lish Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachians," by  Olive  Dame  Campbell 
and  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  and  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  the  book  of  "Lonesome  Tunes: 
Folk  Songs  from  the  Kentucky  Moun- 
tains," collected  and  edited  by  Loralne 
Wyman  with  piano  accompaniments  by 
Howard  Brockway.  whoso  orchestral 
nnd  chamber  music  has  been  heard  here. 
Miss  Wyman  a.id  Mr.  Brockway  were 
before  Miss  Campbell  and  Mr.  Sharp 
In  this  field.  "Lonesome  Tunes"  was 
published  In  1916.  The  Herald  also  spoke 

f  Mr.  William  Aspcnwall  Bradley's 
volume  of  poems  Inspired  by  his  sojourn 
In  the  Kentucky  mountains.  ( 

Miss  Wyman  will  sing  three  groups  j 
of  these  Kentucky  songs  In  Cambridge 
next  Tuesday  night  in  the  J.  K.  Paine  I 
eoMert  hail  at  8  o'clock.  Mr.  Brockway. 
\\\\\  accompany  her.  (The  program  also 
Includes  three  old  French  songs:  Le 
aardlnier  indifferent.  Le  Rol  Dagobert 
and  Blquette.) 

The  Kentucky  ballads  will  be  Pretty 
Polly.'  Loving  Nancy,  the  Bedtime  Song, 
Lhe  Ground  Hog,  Lord  Bateman,  Peggy 
Walker,  the  Barnyard  Song.  Six  King's 
Daughters.  Brother  Green,  the  Old 
Maid's  song,  and  the  Swapping  Song. 

"Pretty  Polly.1'  as  nearly  all  the  "folk 
Bongs"  of  the  South,  are  of  F,ngllsh  or 
Scottish  origin. 

In  London  far  city  a  lady  did  dwell. 
Concerning  her  beauty  no  tongue  can  tell. 

There  is  an  abrupt  transition  to  the 
Brat  person.  The  villain  of  the  bal- 
lad tells  how  ho  courted  Polly  to  rob 
her.  The  narrator  goes  on  with  the 
tragic  story. 

He'  led  her  over  hills  and  through  valleys 
so  deep. 

At  last  pretty  Polly  began  for  to  weep. 
•'Willy   O  Willy,  I'm  afraid  of  your  ways. 
I'm    afeared    you're    leading    my    body  I 

£hf>  trusted  him  a  piece  further  and  what 
did  She  apy,  ; 

Bat  a  new  dug  grave,  two  spades  a-lylng 
by, 

"Folly,  pretty  Polly,  you're  guessing  Just 
right, 

I'm  Mnlshert  yoUr  grave  I  was  digging  last 
nlghi.  ' 

"Loving  Nancy"  Is  In  lighter  mood. 
"The  Bedtime  Song"  may  be  of  local 
origin,  and  this  Is  probably  true  of  "The 
Ground  Hog." 


IThrv   [  it  Mm  in  a  P°*  and  t,1p  children 
Thev  at*  that'  groundhog  before  it  struck 
f       a  boll  ,  . 

[Up  stepped  Susie  with  a  snigger  and  a 
'        grin,  .     *  3 

:j  Groundhog  grease  all  over  her  chin. 

"Lord  BatemsKi"  is,  of  course.  Eng- 
lish but  the  Kentucky  version  is  amus- 
ing.' Note  the  beginning: 

There  was  a  man  who  lived  in  England, 
I  He  was  of- some  high  degree:  • 

He  became  uneasy,  discontented, 
j  Some  foreign  land,  some  lands  to  see. 

Where  ^  did  "Peggy  Walker"  come 
from?  A  youth  fell  in  love  with  a 
farmer's  daughter,  who  swore  to  be  true 
to  him. 

I  set  my  boat  for  Iceland,  strange  people 
T       I  might  seer 
I  met  Miss  Peggy  Walker,  she  fell  in  love 

with  Jne.  . 
I  qdlt  my  work  one  evening,  went  walking 

up  the  street. 
The  stage  \vas«Just  returning,  and  a  post- 
boy I  did  meet. 
iHe   handed    me    a   letter   that   I  might 

understand, 
The  girl  I  left  behind  me  had  gone  with 

another  man. 
While   I   stood    there   lamenting,    said  he 

"Poor  boy,  don't  cry. 
For  I  have  money  a-plenty,  to  serve  both 

you  and  I." 

The  vagueness  and  sudden  changes  of 
scene  and  mood  are  admirable. 

"The  Barnyard  Song"  might  be  de- 
scribed as  cumulative. 

VERSE  I. 
I  had  a  cat  and  th?  cat  pleased  me 
I  fed  my  cat  under  yonder  tree 
Cat  goes  flddle-i-fee. 

VERSE  II. 

I   had   a  dog   and  the   dog   pleased  me  I 
I  fed  my  dog  under  yonder  tree 
Dog  goes  bow-bow 
Horse  goes  nelgh-neigli 
Cow  goes  moo-moo 
Hog  goes  grlffy-gruff y 
6heep  goes  foa-ba 
Goose  goes  swlshy-swafchy 
Duck  goes  quack-quack 

Hen    goes    rhlmmy-chuck.  chimmy-chuck 

Cat  goes  flddle-i-fee.  , 

"Six  Kings  Daughters"  is  a  variation 
(of*  the  old  familiar  in  which  the  lover 

takes  the  girl  to  the  shore,  tells  her 
lhe  has  already  drowned  six  maidens 
(there  and  she  will  be  the  severlth.  and 
Itheri  bids  her  take  off  her  costly  gown, 
'or  smock.    She,  modest,  bids  him  turn 

around. 

Jit  never  shall  be  said  such  a  rascal  as  you 
I A  naked  lady  for  to  seo. 
|Then  with  her  "little  white  slender 
■  aims"  she  shoves  hiru  '  Into  the  sea. 
j  "Brother  Green,  or  the  Dying  Soldier." 
J  may  be  of  local  origin: 

Two  brothers  I  will  not  forget, 

A-fightinit  In  this  Union: 
Iwith  my  dear  wife  I  have  given  of  my 
life. 

I  Bo  put  down  this  rebellion. 

[  or  the  ballad  may  have  come  across  the 
water  and  been   adapted.     "The.  Old 
M.-ild's  Song"  might  be  of  any  country. 
I  had   a  sister.  Sally   that   was  younger  I 
than  1  am 

Bhe  had  so  many  sweethearts  she  had  to 

deny  them. 
But  as  for  my  own  part  I  never  had  many 
If  you  all  knew  my  heart  I'd  be  thankful 

for  any. 

REFRAIN. 

Come  a   landsman    a  plnsman,  a  tinker 

or  a  tailor, 
A  fiddler  or  a  dancer,  a  ploughboy  or  a 
sailor. 

A  gentleman  or  a  poor  man,  a  fool  or  a 
witty. 

Don't  you  let  me  die  an  old  maid,  but 
take  me  out  of  pity.  qv, 

"Six  Kings  Daughters"  in  the  Camp- 
bell-Sharp collection   Is  called  "Lady 
Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight."    A  version 
sung  In  Georgia,  beglps: 
There  was  a  proper  tall  young  man. 
And  William  was  his  name: 
Ho  came  away  over  the  raging  sea. 
He  came  a-courtlng  me.  O  me. 

"Lord  Bateman"  In  North  Carolina 
becomes  Lord  Bacon.  A  strange  ver- 
sion of  "Pretty  Polly"  Is  sung  as  "The 
Cruel  Ship's  Carpenter"  In  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee.  In  "The  Farm- 
yard" (North  Carolina)  a  variant  of 
"The  Barnyard  Song."  the  hen  went 
"Ka.  Ka.  Ka,"  which  is  better  than 
"Chlmmy-chuck."  The  original  was  a 
North  of  England  and  Scottish  nursery 
song. 

I  Appreciation  of  Orchestral  and 
■I  Solo  Music  in  El  Paso 

The  El  Paso  Herald  of  Jan.  26-27 
L  looked  forward  joyously  to  three  con- 
I  certs  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  or- 
W  rhestra.  First  of  all  there  would  be  Mr. 
VI  Czerwonky.  who  once  was  a  member 
H  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 

"Czerwonky  will  play  Monday  night. 
■'J  El  Paso  will  remember  that  he  is  a 
r  young  man  with  a  very  fluent  violin; 
M  that  he  can  play  music  that  is  like  a 
I  little  thread  of  a'  stream  silvery  tricks 
I  ling  Its'  way  down  somewhere  through, 
woodsy  places  with  nymphs  singing  be- 
T|  aide  It.  or  he  can  make  the  strings  ragel 
I  like  a  mountain  torrent  carrying  all  be-| 
fore  It.    In  fact,  this  Is  the  orchestra 
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it  can  play  with  a  dash  and  roar- 
nd  clang  like  war,  or  like  Niagara! 
alls,  and  then  dissolve  the  music  until 
Is  as  soft  as  a  raindrop,  or  softer." 
1  We  do  not  understand  this:  "Czerj 
£,!  wonky  will  play  a  Salnt-Saens  numbed 
■  that  has  Ompbule'n  spinning  wheel  and 
Ullerculea  splnalBg^j^goegjb^njajMhq 

whole  symphonic  poem  as  a  solo,  or  has 
he  made  a  transcription  of  It? 

The  announcement  of  a  symphony  by 
Beethoven  led  to  this  characterization 

^of  the  composer:  "Beethoven's  genius 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  master  in- 

I  fluences  of  the  world.    There  Is  some- 
thing like  the  Shakespearean  life 
time,  wide  range  of  human  emoti 


te — wide! 
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feeling— La  a*!  hie  work.  His  symphonies 
throb  with  a  passion  so  great  thaffWSW* 
heart  aches?  with  it  and  through  it  all 
come  little  themes  skipping  like  lambs 
in  daisied  meadows  or  like  robust  boys 
whistling  down  the  street,  or  like  wom- 
an's laughter.  There  is  no  other  music 
so  human,  so  universal." 

They  like  the  harp  in  El  Paso'.  "A 
harp  solo  toy  Henry  J.  Williams  promises 
the  delight  of  the  wild,  sweet  music  o£ 
the  long  singing  wires— harp  music  that, 
as.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  says,  is  like 
a  drift  of  faded  blossoms  caught  in  a, 
slanting  rain— elfin  music,  music  o/  wild- 
woods,  music  that  is  like  moonbeams. 
One  is  very  grateful  to  any  orchestra 
program  that  provides  a  harp  solo;  good 
harp  music  is  a  rare  joy." 

Beethoven's  overture  to  "Fidelio"  is 
one  of  his  sentimental  expressions  and. 
as  in  everything  he  wrote,  very  humanly 
interesting,  graceful  and  spirited,  and 
with  that  inalienable  element  of  grand- 
eur that  makes  it  Possible  for  music 
to  really  lift  up  the  soul  and  give  it 
help." 

Mr.  Van  Vliet  was  the  solo  violoncel- 
list. "No  one  who  has  heard  him  can 
forget  how  he  plays  that  great  deep- 
toned  creature  of  his— how  he  and  his 
'cello  and  his  music  seem  one — and  all 
of  the  audience  that  has  heart  enough 
is  won  with  his  music,  too.  It  is  tre< 
mendous  music.  The  most  indifferent, 
tho  least  tuned  to  musical  experierfce, 
are  bound  to  be  thrilled  as  he  makes 
the  strings  throb  and  sing  and  thunder 
and  wail  and  pray  and  hope  and  rage." 

Musical  Doings  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Herald: 

I  live  in  Lynn  and  I  am  pitied,  there- 
fore, by  kind  hearted  acquaintances,  for 
Lynn  has  an  unenviable  reputation  for 
everything  that  is  vile.  However,  my 
acquaintances  are  more  misinformed 
than  kindfrearted.  There  is'  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  shoe  city.  The  matter 
lie's  with  the  newspapers,  or  is  it  with 
the  reading  public?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  one  which  \  would  'like 
the  sage  of  Clamport  to  consider  and 
express  an  opinion  thereon. 

Whenever  anything  untoward  happens 
in  Lynn  the  Boston  newspapers  never 
fail  to  give  the  news  adorned  with  the 
lurid  flourishes  in  which  modern  news- 
paper men  are  masters,  but  if  any  eventj 
takes  place  in  the  city  likely  to  elevate 
its  moral  tone  the  said  papers  remain 
silent. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Sup- 
ple we  have  enjoyed  In  Lypn  magnifi- 
cent concerts  by  John  McCbrmack, 
Ignacc  Paderewski,  Amelila  Galli- 
Curcl,  Nellie  Melba,  the  Boston  Sym-j 
Phony  Orchestra,  and  last  Sunday  we 
heard  that  exquisite  coloratura  soprano 
Senora  Maria  Barrientos.  Yet  the  Bos- 
ton papers  have  said  nothing  about  it. 
"Why?  Is  the  reading  public  only  Inter- 
ested %n  the  assassins,  robbers,  harlots 
and  strikers  of  Lynn?  Or  are  the  news- 
papers guilty  of  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  pander  to  tho  morbidness  of  the 
public? 

Talking  of  Maria  Barrientos,  reminds 
me  of  an  Incident  I  witnessed  at  the 
Teatro  Odeon  In  Buenos  Aires  about  16 
years  ago.  Maria  Galvant  was  singing 
there  and  the  opera  was  Lucia.  A  group 
of  Italians  began  to  make  unfavorable 
remarks  about  Maria]  Barrientos.  who 
was  singing  at  that  time  at  the  Teatro 
Politeama  In  the  same  city,  comparing 
her  with  Oalvani.  Some  Spaniards  re- 
sented the  remarks.  A  discussion  took1 
place  in  which  more  patriotic  zeal  thanj 
real  musical  knowledge  was  displayed 
and  finally  the  argument  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  police.  The  joke,  of 
course,  was  on  the  Italians,  for  Maria 
Galvani  is  not  Italian  l > iTt  Spanish. 

t  was  very  glad  to  see  your  favorable 
remarks  about  Mme.  de  Vere-Saplo  in 
connection  with  Beethoven's  Ninth. 
That  lady  is  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine.  She  used  to  sing  for  the  Moody- 
Manners  Opera  Company  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  was  a  favorite  with  the  public 
of  Glasgow  during  the  first  10  years  of 
this  ill-fated  century.  The  company  had 
two  conductors:  Herr  Eckftold.  a 
paunchy,  bull-necked,  shortsighted  Teu- 
ton, with  a  jungle  for  a  beard  and 
clothed  like  a  scarecrow,  and  Rignor 
Komualdo  Saplo,  a  well-groomed  Italian 
of  keen  eyes  and  suave  manners,  who 
always  displayed  an  immaculate  shirt 
and  tie  and  never  had  a  wrinkle  In  his 
suit.  The  Teuton  officiated  chiefly  at 
the  Wagnerian  operas  revelling  in  their 
noisy  passages.  I  can  see  him  agitating 
his  stumpy  arms  and  shaking  like  a 
jelly  pudding  in  the  street  riot  of  the 
Meistcrsingers.  Slgnor  Sapio  took  care 
of  such  operas  as  Faust  and  Alda.  Mme. 
de  Vere  came  under  the  direction  of 
both  conductors  and  I  should  imagine 
that  Slgnor  Sapio  must  have  had  a 
walkover  In  his  courtship.  .  M.  J.  L. 
Lynn. 

"Love  in  a  Cottage,"  a  New 

Play  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham 

"Love  in  a  Cottage,"  by  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  was  produced  at  the  Globe 
Theatre.  London.  Jan.  2fi.  Miss  Marie 
Loehr  thus  opened  her  season  as  man- 
ager. The  Times  had  this  to  say  of  the 
comedy: 

Ostensibly  designed  to  enforce  the  old 
lesson  that  money  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  Mr.  Maugham's  new  play  has  In 
reality,  we  apprehend,  a  more  subtle 
purpose:  to  expose  under  the  fierce  glare 
of  the  footlights  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  the  lake  of  Como.  Despite  the 
adroit  efforts  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook 
and  other  Interested  parties  to  conceal 


trie  sad  truth  about  the  lake.  It  has  long 
been  suspected  and  now  Mr.  Maugham 

gives   it  relentlessly  away.     Once  you 
become  a  lake-dweller  the  tiniest  moral 
crack   in   you  develops  Into  a  gapip? 
fissure.    One  man,  separated  from  his 
wife,  retires  to  the  lake  to  live  upon  her 
money.    Another,  at  home  just  a  parson 
comme  un  autre,  is  transformed  into  a 
sturdy  beggar.     Spinsters  take  to  de- 
manding, and  exacting,  fivers  for  their 
worthless    daubs.     Wive3    with  weak 
jjnerves  become  abominable  tyrants.  A 
(doctor  smokes  his  pipe  under  the  very  . 
(noses  of  his  lady  patients.    A  . million- 
aire conceives  such  a  disgust  for  his 
(millions  that   he  commits   suicide.  AH 
"young  nurse,  hitherto  fresh  and  inno- 
cent, amorously  fondles  a  fool  just  for 
the  fun  of  exposing  his  folly  and  then 
hies  her  to  Paris  for  what  she  calls  the  . 
joy  of  living,  which  appears  to  be  the  J> 
joy  of  living  with  shady  companions  se- 
lected on  thorough  Como  principles.  She 
gives  a  Louis  Quinze  ball  for  the  sake 
Sof  dressing  up  as  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
land  invites  one  of  Daudet's  rois  en  exil 
|to  come  as  the  King,  together  with  a 
couple  of  titled  English  rogUes  and  a 
French  marquise,  who  babbles  publicly 
jof  her  lovers. 

I  "All  this  time  you  have  probably  been 
Wondering  about  these  very  odd  people. 
IYcu  ask  yourself  what  is  the  matter 
I  with  them  all,  and  whether  their  queer 
ways  are  due  to  the  whims  of  actors 
and  actresses  insisting,  at  all  costs, 
lupon  being  conspicuously  different  from 
[their  kind  friends  in  front,  or  to  the 
[exigencies  of  modern  comedy-writing, 
jwhich  must  be  allowed  to  twist  real  l>f«' 
|out  of  all  knowledge  in  order  to  work 
Jin  its  jokes.  For  our  part,  we  areSj 
"driven  to  fall  back  upon  our  original  ex- 
planation. The  whole  secret  is  Como. 
Mr.  Maugham  is  a  T.akist.  His  peop'e 
are  lacustrine. 

"But  let  us  not  be  unfair  to  the  Lake. 
If  Its  waters  stain,  its  air  bleaches.  ItS 
is  upon  the  shoe  of  the  Lake,  whither 
she  has  been  summoned  back  from  the 
I  Louis  Quinze  ball,  that  the  heroine  ex-'i 
periences  a' change  of  heart.  She  recog- 
nizes the  vanity  of  riches  and  shudders 
at  the  depravity  with  which  they  bring ' 
their  possessor  acquainted.     She  is  toH 
lose   her   money    upon    marriage,  and 
weds'  the  one  man  willing  to  take  her  \ 
on    that    condition — the,  hotel    doctor, 9 
whom  she  has  all  along  cherished  in  her* 
henrt.    Other    suitors,    penniless    ones,  I 
have  jibbed  at  the  condition,  and  we f 
think  it  is  rather  harsh  of  Mr.  Maug-H 
ham  to  hold  them  up  to  contempt.  It, 
is   certain   that   if   matrimony  always 
beggared  both  parties  the  marriage-rale 
would  appreciably  decline.    But  one  of 
the    penniless   suitors,    played   by  Mr. 
Gayer    Mackay.    affords    a  deliclously 
comic  scene  for  Miss. Marie  Ix>hr,  and 
contributes   to  it  himself;  Mr.   Whit- d 
worth  Jones  Is  good  as  the  other,  a» 
more  serious  one;  and  the  third,  or  win- 1 
ning   number.  Is  presented  with  vigor 
by  Mr.  (J.  1L  Mulcnster. 

"Of  course  the  lady  overtops  them  all,  ■ 
because  Miss  Lohr  is  allowed  a  free1" 
hand  and  a  clear  run  for  her  girlish 
coquetry,  sentiment  and  charm.  Satur-I 
day  was  her  first  night  of  management, 
an  obvious  occasion  for  nervousness,  butl 
she  was  In  capital  form  and  Carried  the! 
whole  piece  gaily  along.  Miss  Haideel 
Wright,  too,  was  at  her  best  as  the! 
lady  with  nerves:  and  Mr.  Sydney! 
Valentine  played -the  millionaire  whose! 
millions  led  to  suicide  as  though  he,' 
really  believed  in  him.  Perhaps  woL 
might  ourselves,  if  only  we  could  revisit  I 
Como  and  suffer  a  lake  change." 

The  Dally  Chronicle  said:  "It  is  not} 
a  great  or  deep  or  sincere  work  of  art,  I 
but  it  is  a  well-pollshed,  clover,  sentl-  ] 
mental  comedy,  with  two  acts  of  bril- 
liant epigram  followed  by  some  ac-j 
ceptablc,  if  not  very  convincing,  draw-  ( 
ing  room  melodrama. 

The'Daily  Telegraph:  "You  don't  need 
to  be  told  that  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham's  I 
humor  is  of  the  satiric  vein,  and  rather  I 
mordant  at  that.    He  is  apt  to  be  at! 
his  best  when   he  is  not  being  very! 
•kind  to  anybody.    •    »    *   Wc  had  one 
act  which  was  the  best  comedy  you! 
will    meet    in    a   pilgrimage   of  many; 
nights,  an  act  through  which  you  were  , 
always    laughing    comfortably    inside,  ' 
sometimes  laughing  loud.  and.  aloud  or 
silent,  delighted  with   the  mellow  art 
of  It  all.    The  rest  was  not  as  good  as 
that— what  play  is  as  good  as  its  best? 
You  were  sometimes  aware  of  a  certain  1 
crudity  in  the  forced  contrasts,  some- 
times conscious  of  the  plot  making  ef- 
forts  to  give  you   scenes,  sometimes 
thinking  that  Mr.  Maugham  had  let  his 
style  become  a  trifle  wordy  and  theatri- 
cal.   But  this  is  ungrateful.    You  were  j 
always   interested.     The  play   was  all ' 
good   stuff.     The   'fundamental  'brain- j 
work'   has   been   put   Into   it,  thought 
'about  life  and  keen  study  of  character.* 
There  was  feeling,  too." 

The  Old  Eagle  Theatre  and 
Men  That  Were  Seen  There 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Herald: 

I  do  not  remember  "Billy"  Bartholo- 
mew at  the  Eagle  Theatre  on  Sudbury 
street  near  the  corner  of  Court  and 
Hanover  streets,  but  I  recall  that  the . 
house  was  originally  named  the  Lyceum* 
by  John  Brougham  when  he  went  there 
from  the  Adelphi.  the  bandbox  of  a 
place  of  amusement  on  Court  street, 
near  Cornhill,  where  he  flourished  for 
a  time  after,  the  stock  company  of  the 
Federal  Street  Theatre,  of  which  he 
i  was  a  member,   had  disbanded  on  ac- 
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had 


to  shine  ns  a  star  In  i 
J  In  his  own  burlesques  J 

a  checkered  existence.  | 
»l  Theatre  was  burned  f 
first  time  some  members  I 
company  played  a  sue- 
there  with  Anna  Cruise, 
brightest  soubrettes  that 
stage,  as  a  leading  at- 
traction.   Louis  Mestayer,  the  matinee 
idol  of  the  Liter  40's  of  the  last  cen- 
tury at  the  Boston  Museum,  managed  1 
the  house  for  a  while  with  his  father-  I 
In-law.    Mr.    Crouta.    and    there   were  I 
•thers  who  tried  their  managerial  hands  I 
there  who  uo  not  come  readily  to  mem-  I 


•f  the 
trod  the 


ory. 


I  sister  had  Just  risen 
to  speaking  parts,  took 


ss  on  night,  and,  as  wt 
wanned  our  way  to  the  theatre  In  her 
company,  she  said  to  me  significantly: 
"If  I  get  a  reception   tonight  I  shall 
know  whom  to  attribute  It  to."    Poor  I 
I  did  not  know  then  what  a  reception  I 
was.  but  her  brother  said  to  me  when  f" 
ahe    came    upon    the    scene:     "Clap.  1 
Johnny,    clap!"     His    sister    did    not  . 
rise    to    any    great    distinction,  but 
she  inherited  from  ;i  relative  enough  to), 
keep  her  in  comfort  through  her  life. ' 
and  soon  quitted  the  glare  of  the  footv 
lights  tor  the  more  congenial  library*' 
lamp  af  home.   She  was  a  generous  soul 
with  a  character  above  reproach  ondj 
merited  her  prosperity.    It  was  on  this 
same  night  that  I  heard  first  of  MrJ 
!  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Florence  as  twin 
stars  appearing  In  the  line  of  business 
entitle!  the  Irish  Boy  and  the  Yankeq 
Girl,  originated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barneyj 
Williams.     The   ladies   of   these  rival 
couples    were    sisters    whose  maiden 
name  was  Pray.    These  players,  mas-l 
cullne   and   feminine,    imitated  nature 
most  abominably,  but  they  .were  populan 
ever  In  the  good  old  days  when  veterans 
say  that  acting  was  better  than  it  is  au,' 
present.    The  doorkeeper  at  the  EagleT 
told  me  that  the  Florences  were  to  be! 
the  attractions  of  the  coming  week,  and 
that  I  must   come  and   see  them.  ll 
saved  my  pennies,   followed  his  sug-J 
w:.  stion  and  was  disappointed.   Truth  toj 
say,  I  never  liked  Florence's  Irishmen,' 
but  in  time  he  developed  into  a  genuine 
dramatic    artist    in    other  characters. 
Barney  was  always  Barney  to  the  last.  \ 
One  memory  comes  back  to  me  of  the 
Eagle,  because  it  concerned  a  boy  that 
I  had  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln  V 
and  Essex  streets,  who  appeared  there  ( 
as  Young  Norval,  under  the  assumed  I 
name  oi  Master   Henry   Barber.  John 
iTscott   a  sood  actor  in  his  prime,  of 
he  Forrest  school,  was  the  Douglas  of 
he  cast,  but  he  was  then  in  his  de- 
cadence.    Like    some   other   prodigies,  | 
taster  Ilemv  Barber  disappeared  early 
Lrom  the  mimic  scene,  and  I  heard  of 
Kim  later  in  Paris,  where  he  died  after 
Accumulating   a   fortune  made  by  his 
vits  in  pursuits  not  related  to  the  stage. 
I  To  come  back  to  "Billy"  Bartholomew. 
Me  was   probably  trying   his  prentice 
End  at  the  Eagl<\  and  therefore  escaped 
ieneral  attention.    Even  the  Pantaloon]  I 
was  once  a  whining  schoolboy. 

JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

I  Dorchester. 

About  Plays  and  Music  in 

London  and  Elsewhere 
|?MA  timely  one-act  play    'After  thd  .« 
rTrial.'  by  Laura  Ltycester,  was.  Pi"°H 
Educed  at  the  Euston,  Jan.  14,  Iris  Anfl 
Sdrews,  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  mui-4 
''der.  returns  to  her  hotel  accompanied, 

■  by   Mrs.    Harford   and  Jackson.  Iris'sj- 
«>  us  band  arrives  to  arrange  future  plans.,, 
IfThe  murder  in  her  bedroom  of  ah  ad-Pflf 
( -venturer.  Llvski.  was  attributed   to  ai 
I  burglar  who  stole  some  jewelry."    The,  - 

'  powerfully  written  and  contains  some 
i  excellent  lines.  "Iris  learns  for  the  first, 
lime  the  identity  of  the  burglar.  The^_ 

IS  husband,  learning  of  Iris's  infatuation 
for  Livski,  had  returned  from  active 
service,  and  seereted  behind  a  curtain 
had  seen  her  kill  Livski.  The  husband 
took  jewels  that  she  might  have  a  de- 
D  fence.  But  why  was  Livski  in  her  bed- 
room? 

"Iris  confesses  to  a  slight  infatuation, 
B  but  she  had  feared  the  threat  of  com- j 
promise   and    blackmail    suggested  by 
Livski  as  an  alternative  to  his  demands 
for  money."   Thus  her  fidelity  is  estab- 
'  llshed  and  there  is  a  scene  of  forgive- 
ness and  repentance.    "Capitally  staged 
I  and  dre-sed.   -After  the  Trial'  is  cer- 
I  totnly   worthy    of   presentation  before 
B  "West  End  audiences." 

Louise  Le  Ba:on,  a  mezzo-contralto.  , 
I    who  had  sung  here  often  in  opera  and 
I    in  concert,  died  on  Feb.  11  at  a  hospital  | 
im   in  Lincoln.  Neb.  She  had  made     that  ' 
H   Miy  her  home  for  several  years. 

[  The  New  York  Sun  had  this  to  say 
ft  about  Mr.  Josef  Stransky.  the  con- 
H   ductor  of  the  philharmonic  So'-Iety  of 

■  •New  York:  "One  newspaper  in  this 
H  town  does  not  refrain  from  oomment- 
■jjff  Ing  on  Mr.  Stransky's  readings,  but  on 

I  ill  occasions  pronounces  them  to  be  the 
Wm  hest  possible.   Those  commentators  who 
I  dleagiee    with    that    solitary  Solomon 
H  have  indeed  „'rown  weary  of  censuring 

J  Mr  Stransky  for  the  reason  that  by  the  i 
H  Association  of  people  of  wealth  and  in-  ; 
E  who  support;  hun  he  is  held  , 

•net  and   invldlable.  Whatever 


to  hint  that  it  Is  not  l»  - 
criminal.  The  people  behind  Mr.  Slra  i- 
skv  believe  that  his  reading  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  They  decline  to 
admit  that  any  one  can  honestly  be- 
lieve otherwise.  They  regard  It  as  In- 
conceivable that  any  commentator  can 
know  that  these  roadings  are  devoid  or 
merit.  Thev  do  not  know  it  themselves. 
Ml  the\  do'  kn..w  Is  that  these  readings 
•re  by  their  Mr.  Stransky.  for  whom 
they  pay  a  very  high  price  and  with 
whim  they  are  entirely  satisfied.  No 
one  else  has  any  rights  In  the  matter. 

What  a  lot  of  talk  there  has  been 
about  the  sale  of  His  Majesty's!  One  or 
two  of  the  evening  papers,  somewhat  In 
a  state  of  panic,  have  suggested  various 
sums  as  representing  the  Pachas? 
price  ranging  from  £150.000  to  £250.000. 
They  must  have  Imagned  the  entire 
block  was  for  sale,  including  the  Carlton 
Hotel.  The  actual  price  the  theatre 
j  fetched  was  £105,000.  which  would  be 
'  cheap  if  the  ground  rent  were  not  so 
high.  It  is  a  very  expensive  theatre  to 
run.  and  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Tree  told 
me  it  cost  him  £500  a  week  when  closed. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  number  of  large 
salaries  on  the  staff  that  Sir  Herbert 
always  retained— London  Daily  Chroni- 


The  old  idea  of  what  used  to  be 
termed  a  copyright  performance  seems 
to  die  very  hard.  For  instance,  a  per- 
formance was  given  at  the  Savoy  of  a. 
play  by  Odette  Tchernlne,  entitled  'Back 
Windows."  a  totally  unnecessary  pro- 
ceeding, as  since  the  new  Copyright  Act 
came  Into  force  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  it.— The  Stage. 

On  Tuesday  night,  writes  a  corre- 
spondent. I  was  caught  in  the  raid  in 


remark;  "The  largest  fortune  left 
regular  theatrical  manager— as  d 
rrom  an  actor—was  that  of  U 
D'Oyly  Carte.  £240,817." 

There  was  a  discussion  of  the  stage 
and  the  war  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
tlon    Liberal    Club,    London.    Jan.  SO, 
with  Miss  LMah  McCurthy  in  the  chair 
Arthur  Oroxton  argued  that  if  there  waai  ' 
nothing  to  take  the  people's  mind  oflfl 
the  war  their  health  and  strength  would 
be  napped.    "The  country  was  much  in-| 
debted  to  those  who  In  good  weather 
and  foul  had  persevered  to  »}o  their  bit 
to  make  the  nation  merry.    The  stage 
was  keeping  the  flag  flying.   The  bishop 
of  London  had  written  to  him  that  it 
was  mpst  essential  to  have  good  plays 
presented  at  the  present  time.   They  not 
only  kept  people  from  being  depressed, 
but  were  a  source  of  legitimate  amuse- 
ment for  the  men  on  leave  from  the 
front.   Gen.  Sir  H,  Smith-Dorrlen  wrote: 
•So  far  from  thinking  It  is  wrong  to 
encourage  theatres  In  this  hour  of  the 
nation's  great  crisis,  I  believe  them  to 
he  a  great  national  asset.    The  theatri-  j 
cal  profession,  when  service  was  volun- 
tary, were  no'  laggards  in  taking  their 
places  in  the  fighting  line,  and  1  honor 
th£m   for  it.'     Sir   Arthur  Yapp  also 
wrote  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
question  of  providing  entertainment  both 
for  the  troops  and  for  the  people  at 
_  home  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  | 
I  he  believed  very  strongly  that  the  stage 
'was  doing  a  great  deal  in  this  connec- 
tion today,  and  that  It  could  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service.    Over  £3,000,- 
|  000,  Mr.  Croxton  said,  had  been  collect- 
ed by  theatrical  effort  on  behalf  of  war 
charities,    and    of    this    amount  over 
£100.000  had  been  contributed  from  Mr. 
Stoll's  Coliseum  and  other  of  his  houses. 


*nondent  I  was  caught  in  the  raid  in  stoll's  Coliseum  ana  otner  oi  nis  uuu»». 
the  centre  of  the  western  quarter.  Look-  \  Another  aspect  of  war  work  in  which 
ing  around    I  observed  an  open  door.    ,  the  stage  had  endeavored  to  help  the 


door. 

Rushing  there,  I  inquired  if  I  might 
take  "cover."  I  was  most  courteously 
invited  to  enter.  It  was  the  stage  door 
of  a  theatre.  I  was  a  prisoner  m  that 
curious  quarter  for  three  hours.  While 
the  guns  growled  and  the  bombs  crashed' 
the  play  was  acted  to  a  reduced  audi- 
ence just  as  if  nothing  unusual  was 
going  on  outside.  One  of  the  actresses, 
when  the  shooting  was  alarmingly 
heavy,  got  through  a  long  passage  in 
her  best  manner,  without  hesitating  for  , 
a  single  word  or  faltering  in  any  of  her 
tones!  The  Hun  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  that  stage.-Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette,  Jan.  31.  "  „  M 

When  our  troops  entered  Pmn™^ 
Sir  A  Yapp  at  Klngsway  Hall  jester- 
day  a  West  Country  detachment  was 
told  off  to  a  certain  house  for  its  quar- 
ters In  one  of  the  rooms  was  a  piano, 
and  on  seeing  this  a  young  soldier  be^ 
came  very  elated  and  was  about  to 
strike  th7  keys.  He  was  fortunately, 
warned  in  time  by  his  officer  On  ex- 
amination it  was  discovered  that  a  bomb 
had  been  connected  with  the  instru- 
ment, and  that  on  the  striking  of  one  of 
the  notes  the  house  and  all  those  in  It 
would  have  been  destroyed.-London 
Daily  Chronicle,  Jan.  23. 

Sir  George  Alexander  on  Jan.  31,  en- 
tered on  the  2Sth  year  of  his  manage- 
ment of  the  St.  James  Theatre  This 
management  exceeds  in  that  of 

Irving  at  the  Lyceum  and  Tree  at  His 
Al&icsty's.  i< 

"The  Man  Who  Stayed   at  Home 
company   managed  by  E.  T.   Piatt  in 
England,  began  its  fourth  year  of  tour, 

'^Realities,"  a  sequel  to  Ibsen's 
"Ghosts"  was  announced  for  Perform- 
ance at  the  Court  Theatre.  London.  Feb. 


wig     oi»6c   —  -  . 

nation  had  been  in  propaganda  by 
means  of  plays  and  the  cinema.  There, 
are  men,  he  said,  at  the  helm  of  the 
theatrical  and  variety  professions  only 
too  willing  to  originate  schemes  on 
propaganda  lines,  or  give  their  time  and 
service  in  the  furtherance  of  schemes, 
but  they  had  never  been  asked." 

Miss  Dorothy  Vincent,  a  young  pianist 
who  gave  her  first  recital  in  London 
Jan.  29,  was  loudly  praised.  A  euite,[ 
"Decorations,"  by  John  Ireland,  was 
on  the  program. 

The  Dailv  Telegraph  continues  to| 
scold  concert  givers  that  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  British  composers. 
Thus  the  London  string  quartet  on  Jan. 
29  played  Ewen's  "extremely  beautiful 
'Biscay'  quartet,"  but  that  was  the  sole 
British  work  in  the  series.  "If  musicians 
of  the  calibre  of  the  L.  S.  Q...  whose 
skill  is  outstanding,  can  find  the  time 
to  study  native  music,  -  there  is  no  pos- 
sible excuse  for  other  musicians,  what- 
soever their  reputation,  to  harp  for  ever 
upon  the  same  string  upon  which  they 
were  balanced  by  their  pastors  and. 
masters  in  the  years  lang  syne.  The 
L  S.  Q.  played  Mr.  Ewen  with  an  ex- 
quisite beauty.  The  remaining  programs 
consist  entirely  of  foreign  music,  and/ 
this  of  an  almost  painfully  familiar  type, 
to  the  West  end,  though  the  importers 
—from  Kensington— may  not  be  aware  of 
the  fact!  We  do  not  ask  for  decentrali- 
zation to  be.  as  it  were,  inverted." 

Th£  Grenadier  Guards  gave  a  concert 
in  London  Jan.  29.  "It  seemed  amazing 
that  solos  by  Musician  Sammons  and 
Musician  Salmond  could  be  accom- 
panied so  neatly  and  unobtrusively  by 
wood,  wind  and  horns,  and  in  respect 
of  the  contrast  of  quality  the  Saint 
Saens  and  Glazounoff  they  played  even 
gained  " 

"Nuit  de  Carnaval"  by  a  young  Rus-1 
sian.  Nicolas  Kazanli.  was  played  by  the 
New  Queen's  Hall  orchestra  in  London 
Jan>  26.  "This  proved  to  he  a  com- 
position simple  bo#t  in  structure  and 
in  illustrative  quality,  and  in  so  far  had 
a  certain  merit.  Considerable  skill,  too, 
w%s  apparent  in   the  instrumentation 


are  acquiring  a  local  reputation  rapidly. 
A    satirist   has  appeared,   too,  and  in 

Dublin  liist  week,  at  the  Myra  Hall,  in  \ 
"Percys  First  Play,"  he  poked  fun  at 
the  playwrights   who   write   tragedies  j 
"better  than  that  fellow  Shakespeare"  . 

and  at  the  critics  who  "see  three  shows 
in  one  night"  an-'  condemn  them  all.  I 
Mr.  Geraghty,  the  author,  will  have  to  K 
learn  much  about  the  theatre  before  he  I- 
produces  a  real  play  of  his  own.  But 
he  deserves  credit  for  his  wild  attacks, 
on  the  too  sudden  new  Irish  playwrights 
of  the  hour.— The  Stage. 

"The  Admirable  Crlchton"  was  pro-ti 
'duced  In  Petrograd  last  December  inl  ; 
"a  Russian  translation  by  Lydla  Yavor-  f. 
i  ska,  who  acted  the  character  first  played  | 
by  Irene  Vanbrugh. 
"Valentine,"  a  romantic  comedy  opera,  N 
;  book  bv  Arthur  Davenport  and  Charles  R 
ll  Wllbrow,  Indebted  to  Arthur  Sturgess,  W< 
music  by  Napoleon  Lambelet,  was  pro-  \i. 
I  duced  at  the  St.  James's," London,  Jan.  j 
I  24.    It  apparently   Is  a  blend  of  the| 
ordinary  musical  comedy  and  the  comic  t 
opera  of  the  eighties,  with  topical  songs  I 
;  and  gags.    Lanibelet,  a  Greek  musician,  I 
'  who  comnosed  music  for  "Th«  Yash-  I 
mak"   (1897),   and   "Pot   PourriT'  (1899), 
Is  said  to  show  a  partiality  for  brass 
and  percussion  instruments  and  to  be  I 
reminiscent.    Hayden  Coffin  is  in  the 
company. 

English  Theatres  in  "Little 

Grey  Homes"  Somewhere 

Mr.  S.  R.  Littlewood  describes  in  the 
\   Pall  Mall  Gazette  a  camp  theatre  "some- 
I   where,"  under, the  control  of  the  navy] 
and  army  canteen  board.  At  the  end  of 
H  November  there  were  eight  official  thea- 
I   tres  run  by  soldiers  for  soldiers,  "not  on 
sufferance  or  in  charity,  but  as  a  recog- 
nized military  duty."    There  is  a  com- 
,  bined  audience  each  week  of  over  50.000 
.  1  playgoers.  v.- 
"Suppose  we  go  and  see  for  ourselves. 
We  shall  find  the  theatre  A  "little  grey 
home"  in  the  regulation  wilderness.   It  is  i 
miles  from  any  sort  of  town.    There  is"  6 
nothing  in  an  idea  prevalent  recently, 
,  •    but  now  set  ai  rest,  that  the  camp  thea- 
tres were  ever  intended  to  be  rivals  of  ) 
civilian  haunts.    The  surroundings  can  | 
be  best  suggested  by 'a  familiar  problem. 
Think  of  a  dismal  place.    Double  the  \ 
.  dlsmalness.     Take    away    any    charm  | 
there  may  have  originally  been.  Add: 
fo"    darkness,  cold,  mud,  cinders  and 
i  di  eary  monotony  of  straight  and  color- 
less huts.     Result-Any  camp,  , 'Some- 
where' on  a  November  everting. 

"Afto-t  from  the  canteen  (which  has  its 
temptations),  there  would  appear  to  be 
•ho  means  of  creating  a  single  spark  of 
the  joy  that  makes  life  worth  living 
amid  that  all-encircling  gloom.  Go  ln- 
ride  the  Utile  theatre,  and  one  will  And, 


Ethel  Irving  will  appear  m  L°n<*on 
in  a  new  play  by  Hall  Caine  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  better  than 
his  last  one  seen  here.  „h^on 

The  title.  "The  Sure  Shield,  chosen 
for  Walter'  Hacketfs  adaptation  of  the 
French  naval  play,  "La  Veille  d'Armes. 

v,,.  Maude  Ferrier  and  Lucien  Nepoty,      - 

was  Invested  by  King  George's  speech    But  it   was  otnerw.se  quite  undistin 
■      ,wh  he  called  tne  navv  "the  sure    guished.    commonplace    in    theme  and 
in  which  he  ca»e°tne  na  rhvthm,  and  displaying  nothing  arrest- 

shield  of  our  snores. 


A  private  performance  of  Wilde's 
"Salome"  will  be  given  in  London  next 


STi'thXud  Allan  a's  heroine:  ^character.  It  therefore  seemed  the 
.^"threatens    to   appear    in    May    as  ™ZAS\?^%1\*&1%^ 


Melisande. 

Miss  Ethel  Irving's  tour  of  The 
Three  Daughters  of  Monsieur  Dupont 


ing  in  respect  of  purely  musical  treat- 
ment or  of   tendencies   of   a  national 


included  such  works  as  Brahiws  con-| 
certo  in  D  minor  for  piano  and  orches-  j 
tra,  a  symphony  of  Haydn,   una  the: 


was  so  successful  In  the  English  prov- 
inces and  London  suburbs  that  another 
company  is  now  on  the  road  with  the 

P,Slr  Arthur  Pinero  made  an  urgent  ap- 
peal for  a  concert  Feb.  3  in  aid  of  the 
Waterloo  station  free  buffet.  The  ap- 
peal was  spoken  by  Miss  Irene  van- 
brugh. The  conclusion  was  as  follows:  j 
-Funds  are  slackening.  There  are  signs 
of  pinch.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
for  the  women  who  have  so  nobly  given 


Meistersinger"  overture."  Such  was  the 
judgment  of  the  Times.  The  Dally  Tele- 
graph said  that  "apart  from  the  gay 
and  glittering  colors  in  which  the  com-| 
poser  depicts  hl3  scenes  of  revelry,"  the 
music  was  commonplace  enough, 
'•though  the  rhythmic  impulse  made  itj 
agreeable  hearing." 

Mairi  Matheson  gave  a  recital  of  Hebri- 
dean  and  Gaelic  folk  and  traditional 
songs  in  London  Jan.  2.  "There  was  a 
very  large  audience,  a  large  section  of 


their  hands  for  monetary  assistance.  In 
their  behalf— God  bl&s  them  !    I  stretch} 


their  behalf — God  bless  tnem  :     i  su  en-n  .  ~  ,  - 

out  my  hands  to  you.  Set  them  free  Iso  on,  but  all  the  Sassenach  can  sa> 
"ul       '  -  -  *..<   «h™«ln»     that  Miss  \fatheson  sane-  her  excell 


^«r^ncouhr0ag«  WolS  out  which  seem^to  know  all  about  ;Ch.  m 

men  '     _   :_.   t„    na      mnr     hheanna  '      -dun      erodh  OU1 


na  mor 
Aighean. 


bheanna.'  -Gun  crodh  qun 
'Thainig  an  Gille  Dubh.'  and 


from  care,  from  fearful  apprehension 
assure  them  that  their  work  shall  not 
be  interrupted,  crippled,  ended!  Tell 
them  that  vou  will  stick  to  them  till  the 
war  is  ovei  :  that  you  will  do  your  bit, 
much  or  little,  for  the  Waterloo  buffet 
till  the  finish  so  that  when  they  finall 
drop  tools  it  shall  be  with  the  gladnes 
In  their  hearts  and  the  happiest  * 
memories.    Will  you?" 

J.  T.  Green,  Edith  Craig  and  other 
have  formed  a  committee  in  London  fo 


that  Miss  Matheson,  sang  her  excellent 
choice  with  splendid  fervor.  Yet  to  the 
same  Sassenach  it  seems  odd  that  the 
(Characteristic  interpretation  of  these 
things,  fine,  tremendously  dramatic  and 
strong  as  they  are,  should  be  so  forever 
[ferocious.  The  songs  are  of  the  hardy 
.north,  it  is  true,  and  they  are  remote 
from  what  in  the  supine  south  is  called 
irt.  But  is,  or  was,  the  Gael  really  so 
adamantine  yet  so  ferocious  as  he  is 
always  represented  in  a  London  concert 


Mu  production  oT'italTan  plays  in  Ital-lroom?  However.  Miss  Matheson  sang 
tan  and  English  Rovetta's  "Romantl-|as  one  inspired;  clearly  she  was,  by  the 
cisme"  was  played  In  the  original  onf sheer  beauty  of  the  folk  songs,  which 
Feb  IS  and  on  the  25th  it  will  be  playcdl^are  the  equal,  at  least,  of  any  contem- 
ih      The  proceeds  are  for  the)  porary  importations."   ..MM^a^MH 


twice  nightly,  1509  laughing  soldier  faces, 
not  unaccompanied  by  fairer  ones,  radi- 
ant with  cosey  jollity,  and  no  vestige  of 
offence.  It  is  a  theatre,  not  a  mere 
'place  within  the  meaning."  It  is  cheer- 
fully and  comfortably  furnished.  The 
stage  may  be  small,  but  it  is  a  fully 
equipped  stage,  ablaze  with  light— a  very 
important  point.  The  scenery,  'props, 
and  all  appurtenances  are  arranged  with 
professional  completeness. 

"If  the  piece  is  a  George  Edwardea 
musical  comedy— and  it  was  so  when  I 
looked  in  at  a  camp  theatre  upon  a  cer- 
tain desolate  moor  a  few  nights  ago— 
there  will  be  a  genuinely  brisk,  bright 
bevy  of  really  pretty  girls,  buxom, 
bonny,  thoroughly  trained  chorus  girls, 
who  know  how  to  bang  a  smile  over  the 
footlights.  The  principals  will  be  accom- 
plished, experienced,  charming  players 
on  the  level  of  a  'No.  V  touring  com- 
pany; the  whole  being  a.  smart,  well 
,  dressed,  well  produced,  first-rate  profes- 
sional show.  Only  those  of  us  who  have 
suffered  can  realize  the  relief  that  such 
I  an  entertainment  affords,  whatever  its  | 

limitations.   It  is  a  relief  not  only  from 
'  the  outer  darkness.     It  is   so  almost 
.  equally  from  such  alternatives  as  haveg 
i  been   hitherto    available  —  those  long- 
drawn-out  orgies  of  doleful  amateur  bal* 
ladists  singing  'God  Send  You  Back  to 
Me'  in  a  half-lit  hall;  those  noble,  but 
conscious,  concessions  of  the,  lady  skirt 
*  dancer. 

"As  yet  the  N.  A.  C.  B.  have  not,  to 
^  be  sure,  .got  beyond  giving  the  soldier  a 
sound,   popular  play,  done  with  clean 
and    heartening  competence — a     play  i 
that  is  'good  company.'   Whether  they  | 
will  go  in  later  on  for  special  experi- 
ments remains  to  be  seen.    There  are 
S  melodramas  like  'Seven    Days'  Leave 
and  'The  Barton  Mystery'  and  "Under 
Cover'  (with  Mr.  Malcolm  Cherry  in  it)  : 
,  musical  comedies  like    'Miss    Hook  of 
Holland.'  'The  Merry  Widow'  and  "The 
Sunshine  Girl';     farces  like  'Charley's 
B^iAunt,'  'Niobe.'  "Jane,"   "The  Glad  Eye.' 
I  aAd  'Who's  the  Lady?" — nothing  more 
m/high-brow"  yet  than,  say.  'John  Glayde's 
Honor'  or  'Bought  and  Paid  For.'  For 
■[Christmas,  pantomime  is  promised,  with 
I  the  Egbert  brothers  in  their  carpet-beat 
S  ing  scene. 

All  the  actors,  it  should  be  stated,  as 
I  well  as  the  scene  painters,  acting  mana 
H  gers,  "producers' — all     the     men  con- 
■  cerned,  in  fact,  are  either'  'C  3'  or  oth 
I  wise  ineligible  professionals,  duly  en- 
|H  listed  for  this  express    purpose.  The 
company  are  under  as  direct  military 
orders  as  if  tehy  were  in  the  tiring  line, 
<§  and  visit  a  different  camp  each  week 
M.  putting  up  at  a  special  hostel.  Incident 
tally,  all  profits  go  back  to  the  benefit 
of  the  soldier.  The  organization,  consid 
erlng  the  difficulties,  is  remarkable." 


A  New  Irish^Play  by  T.  C.  Murray 
at  the  Abbey,  Dublin 

The  Stage  describes  a  new  play  in 

one  act  by  T.  C.  Murray  produced  at 
^the  Abbey.  Dublin,  Jan.  7. 

"The  production  of  a  new  play  by  the 
atthor  of  -Birthright.'  'Maurice  Hart,' 
and  'Sovereign  Love'  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  Interest,  as  Mr.  Mur- 
ray had  not  been  heard  from  for  some 
time.    'Spring'  leaves  no  doubt  of  Mr 
Murray's  skill   as  a   craftsman.  -  The 
opening  minutes  reveal  Andreesh  and 
Shuvawn.  an  aged  pair,  on  either  side 
of  the  cottage  hearth.    The  glorious 
springtime  has  come.    The  thrill  of  the 
lark  pouring  out  its  heart  in  song,  the 
bleat  of  'fine  thriving  little  lambs.'  the 
fresh    efflorescence   of   the   trees,  the 
chalky  grey  of  the  newly  ploughed  fur- 
rews.  the  warmth  of  the  sun— all  bear 
the  message  of  the  vivifying  breath  of 
spring.    Mr.  Murray  knows  how  to  U3e 
his  tools.     This  opening  dialogue  ful- 
fils the  purpose  of  atmosphere  and  ex- 
position.   The  talk  of  homely  things,  lit 
up  by  fine  imaginative  touches,  would 
make  one  visualize  the  true  peasant  in- 
terior, if  the  play  were  staged  after  the 
stark  simplicity  of  the  Elizabethans  It 
Is  peasant  Ireland,  where  the  soil  13 
poor,    and   the   struggle   for  existence 
keen.    Why,  then,  is  a  note  of  sadness 
and  fatalism  So  keenly  borne  to  us?  In 
Ireland  there  are  so  many  examples  of 
aged  parenthood  deserted  by  the  young 
who  In  the  fledgling  period  have  set  out 
to  seek   fortune.     To  the  old  nothing  » 
remains  but  the  moonlight  of  memory. 
This  aged  couple  live  again  in  the  mem- 
ories of  youth.    A  new  generation  has 
arisen,  unsympathetic  in  its  own  strife. 
Andreesh.  with  the  burden  of  SO  years 
on  his  shoulders,  sits  a  stranger  by  his 
own  hearth.    His  daughter-in-law  Judo 
is  mistress  of  the  roof,  and  worn  out  by 
the  cares  and  trials  and  vexations  of  20 
I  years  of  married  life,  she  has  conceived 
an  antipathy  to  the  old  man.  Thing* 
I  have  gone  budly  with  her,  aui  when  she- 
land  her  husband  Sen  mas  arrive  back 
from  a  visit  to  town  there  is  a  violent 
tug  at  the  old  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween them.    There  is  not  enough  for 
iier  children,  and  certainly  no  room  for 
in  old  man  in  the  way.   Either  he  or  she 
lust  go.     Andreesh  eventually  prom- 
ises that  he  will  Beek  admittance  to  the 
ikhouse  on  the  following  day.  The 
nagnanimlty  of  the  old  man  takes  her 
aback,  and  there  is  a  moving  scene  in 
vhlch,  for  once,  she  reveals  the  womanly 
I  feeling  that  hardship  and  privation1  had 
struck  to  dumbness  In  her  heart.  Little 
Nora  runs  In  with  the  great  news  1i1.1t 
1  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  passed  Hs 


DOUBLE  BIEE 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

-Mme.   .Melba   Gives   Inspiring  Por- 
trayal of  Marguerite 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  -  Chicago 
Opera  Association  in  Gounod's  «"Faust." 
Mr.  Charller  conducted. 

Faust....   Lueten  Muratore 

Menhiatopheies  Georges  Baklanofr 

»*>»ntln  Alfred  Maguenat 

^tt£f'(;r-  ,•  -  •  •  yvf /•  •   .Desire  IVfrere 

Marguerite.  J.  17..  ...  .NWlia  Meln" 

g.1!'1!,1   Jeska  Suanz 

Marthe  ..Louise  Berut 

The  performance  yesterday  afternoon 
was  brilliant  and  memorable  with  Mme. 
Melba  again  in  a  role  long  associated 
with  her  art.  * 

The  singer's  voice  was  in  excellent 
condition.  Its  incomparable  and  golden  I 
quality  again  charmed  the  hearers.  But 
Mme.  Melba's*  performance  was  not  one 
of  tonal  eloquence  alone.  Her  imper- 
sonation was  remarkable  in  its  composi- 
tion and  detail,  carefully  elaborated,  not 
hampered  by  traditions,  not  set  in  con- 
ventional lines  born  of  long  experience, 
but  alive  with  the  charm  of  renewed  in- 
spiration. Thus  her  interpretation  of 
the  Tole  was  more  animated,  more*  dra- 
matically significant  than  in  other  years, 
when  her  associates  were  the  de  Keszkea 
Mme.  Mantelll  and  the  indefatfglble 
Miss  Bauermeister. 

Her  first  meeting  with  Faust  was 
adorable  in  its  simplicity  ai  d  the  ex- 
quisite timbre  of  the  singer's  voice  was 
Immediately  apparent  In  her  repjy  to 
his  addresses.  In  the  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed, the  character  was  skllfuliv  de- 
veloped", in  the  garden  scene  Mme 
Melba  largely  discarded  the  traditional 
business  at  the  spinning  wheel.  Re- 
turning from  what  was  to  pe  the  begin- 
ning of  her  great  adventure  this  Mar- 
guerite did  not  at  once  fly  to  her  dis- 
taff as  though  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
She  was  restless.  Inwardly  disturbed, 
and  so  she  wandered  among  the  flowers' 
plucking  one  here  and  there,  singing 
as  one  in  a  dream  the  ballad  of  Thule's 
King,  while  her  thoughts  strayed  back 
to  Faust.  In  the  Jewel  song,  girlish 
and  innocent  wonder  was  spontaneous! v 
expressed.  Song  and  gesture  were  ap- 
propriately treated. 

Her  singing  In  the  duet  with  Faust  1 
was  affecting  with  the  simplicity  of  1 
true  emotion.  Marguerite's  awakening  f 
to  love,  her  ecstasy  as  she  listened  to  [ 
her  lover's  vows,  her  passionate  con-  I 
fession  to  the  night  and  later    In  »*■-  ' 


third  reading  on  the  previous  night.  Tha  I  ehurch  scene,  her  agony  and  des 


broken  old  man  assumes  a  new  stature 
'Look  at  me  awhile  ago —  and  see  mt> 
now.    A  beggar  I  was  then,  and  now 
I'm  like  a  king,  with  silver  and  to  spar* 
every  week  o'  the  year.'   But  the  sud 
denness  of  It  Is  too  severe  a  shock  fo 
his  worn-out  frame.    He  sets  out  with 
his  little  granddaughter  to  bear  the  good 
tidings  to  Shuvawn.  and  hobbles  along 
'pravlng   and    laughing   to    himself  In 
turn,'   as  the  little  one  describes  It 
But  the  exaltation  is  too  much  for  hi 
aged  frame,  and  he  staggers  and  falls 
He  is  brought' In  and  laid  down  to  die 
on  a  settle,  and  while  the  singing  e 
spring  birds  is  heard  outside  he  mui 
murs  his  last  words:  'Silver— silver  to 
spare  •  •  •  good  tobacco  •  *  •  ribbone 
for  Nora — fine  ribbons.  •  •  •  (To  Jude) 
Is  that  a  bird  singing,  Shuvawn?  The 
spring  •  •  •     the  spring'.'    He  passe? 
gently  as  a  breath  of  vapour.  The  sing 
lng  outside  ceases. 

"The  play  is  of  much  power,  and  maj 
Indeed  be  called  heart-moving  when  I 
had  the  unusual  effect  on  the  trainee 
•  nd  critical  Abbey  audience  of  evoklnj 
sobs  from  a  portion  of  the  audience.  Oni 
quite  forgot  that  Andreesh  was  reall. 
Mr.  Fred  O'Donovan  made  up.  so  mas 
terful  and  sympathetic  was  the  study 
The  part  of  Seumas  was  most  effective 
ly  taken  by  Mr.  Peter  Nolan.  Mis 
Margaret  Nichols  gave  one  of  her  fluen 
studies  of  old  age  a.s  Shuvawn.  With 
every  new  production  she  becomes  more 
popular,  though  we  remember  her  with 
greater  pleasure  In  younger  parts.  As 
Jude,  Miss  May  Craig  sometimes  in- 
clined to  Indulge  In  melodramatic  ef- 
fects, but  she  has  a  haunting  Irish  voifp 
and  a  fine  stage  presence.  Irene  Kelly 
was  a  pleasing  Nora." 


CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 

8UNDAY:  Symphony  Hall.  3:SO  p  M. 
Song  recital  by  Miss  Frieda  Hempel.  so- 
prano, of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Sen    special  notice. 

Colonial  Theatre.  8  P.  M.  Concert  for 
the  reMcf  of  Italian  refugees.   Soe  spe- 

TUEKDAY:  Stelnert  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Cham- 
ber concert  by  a  String  Quartet:  I.  Bar- 
bara Werner,  Robert  Gundersen.  Alfred 
Olelzen,  Alma  la  Palme,  axxisted  hv 
Hans  Ebell  and  Mme.  ForbeH-DeMailly, 
pianists.  Tschalkowsky.  quartet  In  K 
flat  minor,  op.  80:  Ilachmalmoff.  vio- 
loncello sonata  (Mr.  Ebell,  pianist  1; 
Arensky.  piano:  Quintet,  op.  5t  <Mma. 
FnrbeB-DeMallly,  pianist.) 

FRIDAY:  Symphony  Hall.  2:80  P.  il. 
lflth  concert  (A)  of  the  ISotnon  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Dr.  Muck,  conductor. 
See  special  notice.  1 

SATURDAY:  Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M. 
10th  concert  (B)  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor 
See  special  notice. 


1  were  Omong  the  many  features  in  a 
performance  triumphant  »  In  vocally 
emotional  beattty  and  dramatic  In- 
telligence. 

Mr.  Muratore  has  sung  Faust  In  Bos- 
ton before.  He  is  youthful  and  romantic 
in  the  parf  and  he  sang  with  prevailing 
amorous  fervor  and  dramatic  fire.  Mr 
Bnklanoffs  sinister  and  picturesque 
conception  of  Mephlstopheles  is  also 
familiar.  His  make-up  and  drab  cos- 
tume, the  green  light  ever  and  anon 
thrown  on  his  face,  emphasised  the 
malignity  of  the  character.  In  the  gar- 
den scene  he  was  like  a  great  bat  hov- 
ering over  tha  flowers,  compelling  their 
fragrant  connivance  In  the  embraces  of 
the  lovers.  Mr.  Baklanoff  sang  excel- 
lently with  beauty  of  tone  and  fine 
diction. 

Mr.  Maguenwt  was  a  manly  Valentin 
whose  dying  curse  rang  with  true  broth- 
erly conviction.    Mme.  Swartz.  a  physi- 
cally charming  Slebel,  sang  expressively  | 
and  acted  with  grace  and  distinction. 
Mme.  Herat's  Marthe  was  refreshing  In 
Its  freedom  from  exaggerated  attempts 
o.be  amusing.    The  admirable  chorus 
again  did  excellent  work  and  the  re- _ 
turning  soldiers.  Imposing  in  numbers  f 
sang  in  spirited  fafchion.    A  very  large  ' 
audience  was  justly  enthusiastic.  Gj 

I    BOSTON    OPERA  HOUSE — Chicago  I 
[Opera  Association  in  Mascagni'tt  "Cav- 
\  allerla  Humana" 

'  Hsntuxsa  Rosa  Ralsa  « 

tola  Jeska  Swam 

T  in.:,::,  •.  Forrest  Lamont  j 

Alio  Alfred  Maguenat  1 

Lucia  Louise  Bera  t 

Followed  by  Leoncavallo's  "Pagllacci" 

N'edila  ,  Anna  Flt7.n1 

<  umo  ,  Forrest  Lamout 

Toulo  .Dlacoino  Itluilnl 

Reppc  UlojBano  Taltrinlirt 

Silvio  TT.  Desire  Defrere 

The  performance  of  Mascagni's  opera 
was  uncommonly  fine.  Miss  Ralsa  took 
the  part  of  Santuzza  for  the  first  time 
In  this  city  and  her  impersonation  will 
not  ^oon  "be  forgotten.  Strikingly  hand- 
some, her  face  was  as  a  tragic  maaque. 
She  .lang  with  a  passionate  intensity 
that:  swept  all  before  it  and  the  sensu- 
ous opulence  of  her  beautiful  and  ex- 1 
prerslve  voice  was  fully  revealed. 

Her  acting  rivalled  her  singing  in  > 
poignant  emotional  expression.  Not  for 
a  moment  did  the  character  seem  the  I 
creation  of  the  librettist  but  a  woman  ' 
of  flush  and  blood  tortured  with  loving.  I 
crazed  by  fear  and  shame,  mad  with  I 
Jealousy.  Miss  Ralsa  lias  already  shown  ' 
herself  to  be  an  accomplished  and  ver- 1 
satlfe  artist  In  roles  of  less  flaming  In-, 
tensity.  Last  evening  she  was  seen  as! 
a  tragic  actress  of  the  first  rank. 

Her   associates   were    also  heard  at 
their   ben.     Turldau's    music  lies  well 


:win:in  MrF-  lASiOui.  3  ran„T>.  1  fig.  iuO~ 
sang  fervently  and  intensified  the  char- 
acter by  realistic  acting.  Mr.  Magu- 
I  <  nat  sang  and  acted  with  dramatic 
force.  Mme.  Swartz  was  a  provocative 
and  sensuous  Lola  In  song  and  action. 
Mme.  Berat  was  a  sympathetic  and 
motherly  Lucia. 

Miss  Raisa,  was  loudly  applauded  and 
she  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  repeatedly  recalled. 

"Pagliacci,"  too.  was  excellently  given. 
Mr.  Rimini's  performance  of  the  pro- 
logue pleaded  the  audience.  Mr.  Lamont 
acquitted  himself  well  as  Canio.  Miss 
Fitziu's  voice  has  youth,  freshness  and 
color.  She  was  frankly  sensual,  both 
vocally  and  dramatically,  violent  in  her ' 
scorn,  and  chastisement  of  the  amorous 
Tonio,  vehement  in  defiance  of  her  hus- 
band. 

,  In  the  case  of  both  operas  too  much 
could  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
chorus.  -  Nc-r  could  the  stage  manage- 
ment, both  at  the  matinee  and  in  the 
evening,  have  been  bettered. 

We  were  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Paul 
j  West's  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  about ! 
I  "Boston's  labyrinths."  especially  as  he  1 
1  wrote  knowingly  about  "Loisberg  square" 
and  referred  to  Henry  James  as  "a  Bos-  I 
ton  product."    Perhaps  the  dwellers  in 
the  square  would   prefer  Loisberg  to 
Loulsberg. 


An  Important  Alley 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  were  doubting,  the  other  day.  If 
there  was  such  a,  thing  as  an  "unimpor- 
tant" street,  a  doubt  which  the  writer  of; 
this  note  fully  shares.  Take  "Pie  alley." 
for  instance,  a  thoroughfare  that  thou-, 
sands  of  people  pass  every  day  unaware 
jof  Its  existence,  and  yet  for  many  years' 
full   of.  local  color  and   interest,  the 
haunt  In  days  gone  by  of  various  and 
sundry  wild-eyed  Bohemians  as  well  as 
numerous  forerunners  of  the  present-day 
unspeakable  Russian  Bolshevikl.  Evenj 
now.it  contains  at  least  one  famous  re-j 
sort  known  to  all  the  printing  fraternity.) 
a  resort  saturated  with  much  that  goes 
to  make  life  worth  living,  save  in  thei 
mind  of  the  too  ardent  prohibitionist.  | 
I  remember  having  seen  many  a  Boston 
celebrity  saunter  through  this  narrowf 
passage  trying  to  dodge  the  greasy  hubs)", 
of  wagons  that  left  such  scanty  room  for 
pussy  pedestrians  to  pass.    I  once  saw; 
Harry  Pearson  of  Sclwyn's  try  to  flatten^ 
himself  against   the  wall  t,f  the  ol.W 
Herald  pressroom  in  orrtti-  to  let  a  wan  J 
dering  tipcart  go  by.  and  great  was  hlsl 
relief  as  well  as  mine  when  the  agom*"' 
WJ?S  Sver'    °ur  olJ  friend  "Joker."  01P 
"Tin-Kitchen"  M  tin  roe.  was  oft<>n  seerl 
in  this  vicinity  sporting  a  wlne-coloroj 
surtout.  jaunty  cane  ami  gaiters,  and  '£ 
distinctly  recall  the  look  of  anguish  on*' 
his  highly  colored  visage  when  one  of," 
his  faultlessly  polished  shoes  was  stepped! 
on  by  a  muddy-footed  newsboy.    A  his- 
tory of  "Pie  alley"  would  be  well  worth 
reading,   and  vastly    more  Interesting 
than  that  of  many  aristocratic  Boston 
boulevards.  j  w 

West  Roxbury. 


The  Steyerniarkers. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  <l#suy  in  your  column  about  the 
8teirmacher  Orchestra  Is  answered  on 
page  56  of  Thomas  Ryan's  "Recollection: 
of  an  Old  Musician." 

The  author  speaks  of  this  orchestra  as 
the  first  moderately  complete  orchestra 
that  had  come  to  the  United  States  from 
Europe.  It  came  in  the  winter  of  IStfi, 
contained  about  20  men.  all  good  per- 
formers, and  under  the  leadership  of 
Francis  Rlha,  who  afterward  settled  In 
Boston  and  became  second  violin  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club,  of  which 
Thomas  Ryan  was  for  many  years  clari- 
net and  viola. 

The  Steirmacher  Orchestra,  or  Steycr- 
machs.  played  light  music,  but  consider- 
ably In  advance  of  the  then  Boston  pro- 
grams. The  performers  wore  tho  pict- 
uresque costumes  of  their  country,  with 
high  boots,  to  the  heels  of  which  were 
attached  bits  of  metal,  which  in  certain 
lively  selections  Jingled  musically  and 
rhythmically. 

The  orchestra  played  a  short  while  at 
the  Melodeon  and  then  started  to  tour'.t 
the  country,  without  much  success.  Rjha  „ 
came  to  Boston,  and  the  other  members 'v 
settled  in  various  cities.  • 

This  orchestra  was  followed  in  ISIS  by 
the  Lombardl  Orchestra  under  August 
Fries,  who  likewise  became  a  member  of 
tthe  Mcndelssohns,  the  Lombardi  having 
disbanded  in  Boston,  probably  owing  to  • 
the  success  of  the  Gcrmanla  Music  So- 
ciety. The  Lombard!  furnished  Elchler1 
and  Ekhaidt  to  Boston,  while  the  tier- 
mania  added  Lucschow, ,  Schultze,  Zer- 
rahn,  Melsel  and  Bergman. 

HENRY  A.  SHUTE. 

Exeter,  N.  H. 

The  orchestra  was  generally  known  In ' 
Boston  of  the  forties  as  Steyermarkers.  ('■ 
When  RUta  came  to  Boston  he  spelled  j 
Si*  surname  "Rziha."  The  Gcrmanla  Or- 
-liostra  came  in  ISIS.— Ed. 


The  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Apropos  of  D.  M.  L.'s  failure  to  find 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  any  ln- 
formalion  on  a  certain  subject,  I  wish 
to  inquire  regarding  the  truth  of  a 
statement  which  that  work  makes  In 
reference  to  another  subject.  According 
to  a  prophecy  which  was  published  in 
1SS2,  and  which  has  by  many  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Mother 
.Shlpton,  the  world  was  to  come  to  an 
end  in  1SS1,  and  tho  statement  in  the  | 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  about  which 
I  wish  to  inquire  is  this  statement  in 
the  sketch  of  Mother  Shipton :  "The 
suggestion  tjiat  Mother  Shipton  had 
foretold  the  end  of  the  world  in  1SS1 
was  the  cause  of  the  most  poignant 
alarm  throughout  rural  England  In  that 
year,  the  people  deserting  their  houses 
and  spending  the  night  in  prayer  in 
the  fields,  churches  and  chapels."  1  j 
have  tried  to  find  out  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia people  what  their  authority  for  , 
that  statement  is,  and  if  it  is  true, 
what  night  It  was  that  the  people  01 
rural  England  spent  "the  night  in  pray- 
ler  in  fields,  churches  and  chapels,"  but 
1 1  have  never  been  able  to  get  from  J 
them  the  desired  information.  Can  you 
or  any  of  your  readers  furnish  any  in-  ; 
formation  in  corroboration  of  the"  truth 
to  be -"taken  from  the  Encyclopaedia 
I  don't  believe  that  there  Is  a  word  of 
truth  in  the  statement,  but  my  mind  13 
open  to  receive  any  good  evidence  that 
it  iS'true. 

In  an  advertising  booklet  sent  me  not 
long  ago  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica Corporation,  New  York  city,  is  a 
narrative  which  13  stated  in  Ihe  booklet 
to  be  "taken  fro  mthe  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  and  in  that  narrative  is ' 
the  statement  fhat  Sir  William  Johnson 
was  the  father  of  a  hundred  children.  Is 
that  statement  correct?    I  am  awarn  i 
of  the  fact  that  the  same  statement  Is  ' 
made    In    Baedeker's    United  States: 
Though  the  above-mentioned  booiiloi, 
as  just  stated,  says  that  the  narrative 
in  it  which  contains  the  statement  tha 
Sir  William  Johnson  was  the  father  oj  1 
100  children  is  taken  from  the  £r>-  |, 
cyclopaedia,  I  have  never  seen  any  j 
edition  of  that  work  which  contains 
such  a  statement.    Is  such  a  statement  I 
in  any  edition  Of  the  Encyclopaedia V 
Boston.  INQUIRER,  1 


1  A  learned  discourse  on  shrinking  un- 
dergarments in  "Men's  Wear"  prompts 
a  piteous  appeal  from  a  wearer  who  is 
himself  shrinking.  "The  pity  of  it  is," 
he  sighs,  "that  I  am  collapsing  latl- 
tudinally,  while  my  alleged  woollens 
wane  In  the  longitudinal  direction  only. 
Could  we  not  have  a  war-time  fabric, 

warranted  to  shrink  in  girth  alone?"  

London  Daily  Chronicle. 

MISS  HEMPEL  SINGS 
AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

j  Displays    Ease    and    Brilliance  in 
Popular  Program 

Miss  Frieda  Hempel  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  sang  at  "Sym- 
phony Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Paul; 
Elsler  was  the  accompanist.    The  pro- 
gram included  the  Romanza  and  Cava-  I 
Una     from     Rossini's     "Otello,"     the . 
"Shadow    Dance"  ■  from  Meyerbeer's 
■'Dinorah,"  "Qui  la  Voce"  from  Bel- 
lini's "I  Purltanl"  and  two  groups  of 
songs. 

The  singer  was  in  voice,  poised,  self- 
possessed,  yet  unmistakably  on  her; 
metal.  From  the  fact  that  three 
coloratura  arias  were  on  the  program, 
among- them  the  "Shadow  Dance"  from 
"Dinorah"  to  be  suns  by  Mme.  Galll- 
Curcl  this  afternoon,  it  was  evident 
that  she  wished  to  impress  her  audi-,' 
ence,  to  remind  the  public  that  she,  too, 
is  an  accomplished  mistress  of  florid 
song. 

She  sans  the  opening  number  from 
Rossini's  "Otello"  with  case,  beauty  of. 
tone  and  genuine  distinction.    In  the* 
"Shadow  Dance."  for  which  t(he  flutef 
obbligato  was  played  by  Mr.  Brooke  off 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Miss; 
Hempel  displayed  superlative  flexibility/ 
crystalline  purity,  a  remarkably  even 
trill,  striking  brilliance  in  bravura.  In: 
this,  as  .in  the  aria  from  "I  Puntanl" 
and    In    Taubcrt's  "Bird  Song,"  thef' 
hearer  admired  the  singer's  facile  exe-. 
cution,  the  ease  with  which  she  sitr-!i 
mounted  difficulties.      Thus  her  per-K 
t'oimance  was  a  triumph  of  sophisticated'': 
singing  rather  than  a  thrilling  exhlbl-f 
tion  of  extraordinary  spontaneity. 

Miss  Hempel  s  taste  in  the  choice  of 
songs  is  not    always    irreproachable.  1 
Those  on  yesterday's    program  werei 
prcsumably  intended  to  please  a  Sun-, 

day  afternoon's  audience.  Rlrasky-  ji 
I  Korsakoff's  beautiful  "The  Rose  has  ] 

charmed  the  Nightingale."  to  which  the  J 

singer  did  full  justice,  stood  out  boldly  \\ 
J  from  the  others  for  its  merits.  In  ad-  )' 
j  dition  to  singing  both  groups  of  songs  ft 
I  in  English,  Miss  Hempel  achieved  an-  if 
j  other  popular,  rather  than  artistic,  alio-  |{ 
j  cess    by    a    spirited    performance    of  If 

"Dixie"  as  an  encore.  [1 

At  the  Colonial  Theatre  tonight  a 
concert  will  be  given  for  <the*f¥Tief  of 
the  Italian  refugees.  The  New  Eng- 
land orchestra,  which  furnishes  the  ■ 
major  part  of  the  program,  is  com- 
posed of  some  70  or  80  men,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  have  had  considerable  ex-  .a 
porlence  and  routine  In  tha  better  class 
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ra  and  conductors  ull  have 
Audiences  are  forgetful. 
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grams  of  good  music  or  the  i 
raeter.  on  Sunday  afternoon 
at  a  really  popular  price. 
.  .it.  r  public.  Tho  orchestra  I 

I  by  Kmll  Motlcnhauer.  who  I 
tils  time,  and  the  benefit  of  I 
rlem-t  .  >  ieoi  «,«  w.  Stewart  1 
he  us*  of  his  library,  one  of  j 

the  country.  Hiss  Sharlow 
Trevlsan    of    the    Chicago  | 
toiatlon  will   sins,  and  Mr. 

II  play  the  piano, 
ram  will  Include  these  or- 
leces:    Chadwlck's  "Melpo- 

ip  overture:  hvtermeiso,  from  "The 
US  .  of  the  Madonna" ;  Hadley's 
'.  "Atonement  of  Pan";  Hymn  to 
Sun,  from  "Iris";  Svendsen's 
nival  In  Paris" .  Bolzonl's  MJnuet 
strings;  the  overture  to  "The  Se- 
cret of  Suzanne"  ;  Miss  Myrna  Sharlow 
■will  sing  Michaela's  air  from  "Car- 
Mr  Trevlsan  will  sing  an  air 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 
Messrs.  Fabrislo  and  ue  Voto  will  play 
two  movements  from  Lekeu's  sonata 
for  violin  and  piano.  Miss  Sharlow 
and  Mr.  Trevisan  will  appear  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Campanini.  direc- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Opera  Association, 


for 


men 
from 


GALU-CURCI 
I    IN  DINORAh" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOtTSE— Afternoon 
performance  by  the  Chicago  Opera  As- 
sociation,   Inc..    Cleofonte  Campanini, 
director.   Mr.  Contl  conducted. 
nor.  .'  Mr.  Rlmlnl 

"orenimo::::::::::.........::^^;c^ 


Hnorali 


eiatore. . 
tttore . . . 
ipraia. . . 
Dralo. 


. .  .Mr.  Hubcrdeau 
...Mr.  Paltrlnlerl 

 Miss  Maxwell 

 Mias  Laziart 

Dinorah"  was  last  performed  in  Bos- 
ton early  in  1SS0,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
when  the  chief  singers  were  Mme.| 
Marimon,  Annie  Louise  Cary.  Galassij 
and  Runclo.  Then,  as  now,  the  operaj 
was  revived  for  the  glory  of  a  coloraturaj 
singer.  Then,  asnow,  the  audience  safj 
through  the  long  overture  and  the  nrst 
act  Impatient  for  tho  "Shadow  Song. 

But  there  are  other  Paees 
"Dinorah"  well  worth  hearing.  There 
Is  the  trio  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
beautiful  in  itself  as  music  •nd11ara1m" 
atlcally  expressive.  It  was  well  nifeh 
ruined  yesterday,  for  Mr.  R«™,n|" 
vtrice  wobbled  here  as  elsewhere  In  tne 
opera:  a  singer  by  main  strength,  with- 
out nuances;  and  while  Mr.  ?u*  A*!™ 
the  part  of  Corentlno  in  an  intelligent 
ami  spirited  manner,  his  voice  and  \  ocai 
method  wore  not  suited  to  this  tilo. 
Tlvre  are  charming  pages  for  Dinoraii. 
'  pages  of  sustained  song  as  wen  a. 
brfvora.  Mme.  Galll-Curcl  is  as much 
be  praised  _  for  her  singing  of  the. 


The  opera  last  night  was  Massenet's 
"Manon."    Mr.  Chnrller  conducted. 

Manon  I  oacaut  Mm».  Vise  I 

L>o«- Grluux  Mr.  Muratore 

btwraut  Mr.  Dufranne 

I'ouaaetta  Mlaa  Maxwell 

.lavotlu   Mlrs  Sullivan 

Roaette  Mlaa  Pruzan 

La  Servanto  :  Mlaa  Ber»t 

L«  Cointe  Des  Giiau*  Mr.  Huberdeau 

(hilllot  '.  Mr.  Dun 

L>«  Brrtigny  Mr.  Uefrers 

Mme.  Genevieve  Vlx  sang  here  for 
the  first  time.  At  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory she  won  only  a  second  accesslt 
for  singing,  but  in  190t  she  was  awarded 
a  first  prise  for  opera  and  a  second 
prize  for  opera-comlque.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Opera  in  Parla 
on  Jan.  7,  1905,  as  Darla  in  Marty's 
opera  of  that  name.  Her  voico  was 
not  strong  enough  for  the  huge  audi- 
torium of  the  Opera,  so  in  the  fall  of 
1906  she  joined  the  forces  of  the  Opera- 
Comique.  and  that  year  w-as  heard 
there  as  Louise,  Manon.  Charlotte  (in 
"Werther").  Her  first  appearance  In 
the  United  States  was  at  Chicago  Dec. 
1.  ,1917,  as  Manom 

Her  voice  is  not  pleasing  in  emo- 
tional scenes.    It  is  thin,  wiry  and  not 
firm;  but  in  the  llgh,t  conversational 
mtislo  of^the  first  act  it  served  her 
well.     Manoni'a  entranco,  her  business 
with  the  rascally  Lescaut,  her  native 
coquetryvher  envy  of  the  light-skirts 
entertained  by  Guillot,  her  sudden  de 
termination  to  see  Paris  in  company 
i  with  a  desirable  young  man— these  were 
r,  well  expressed,  effective,   in  the  true 
,  spirit  of  opera-comique.  Here  she  shone 
|  as  actress  rather  than  singer.    In  the 
,  emotional  scenes  that  followed,  her  per 
formance  was   not   significant,  seldom 
vocally    agreeable,    generally  without 
I  authority. 
I    Mr.  Muratore  was  loudly  applauded 
!  for  his  robust  voice  and  his  robust  de 
livery.    He  was  not  a  romantic  De: 
Grleux.    The  traditional  elegance  of  ar 
Opera-Comique  impersonation  was  for 
elgn  to    him.    He  sang   the  music  'n 
"Edcles  'vein,"  too  often  without  tender- 
ness, without  sentiment. 

"Manon"  Is  not  a  heroic,  not  even  a 
grand  opera;  it  is  an  intimate  opera 
charming  in  its  Dresden-china  way, 
rising  to  true  emotion  in  St.  Sulpice 
scene;  but  even  there  Des  Grleux  should 
not  sing  from  beginning  to  end  with 
full  force.  Mr.  Muratore  Is  a  striking 
figure  in  certain  roles.  He  ts  not  ro- 
mantic as  actor  or  singer  in  operas 
where  delicacy,  sensitiveness,  "the  em- 
phasis of  understatement,"  •  are  re 
.quired. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dufranne  gave 
|a  capital  performance  of  Lescaut.  the 
bully  and  swindler;  Mr.  Huberdeau 
played  and  sang  Des  Grleux's  father  ir 
the  best  Opera-Comique  manner;  anc 
Mr.  Defrere  was  excellent  as  Britlgny. 

The  opera  was  carefully  mounted.  Th< 
chorus  did  well  what  it  had  to  do.  Thenj 
is  more  beauty  in  Massenet's  score  that) 
was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Charller.  HeJ 
too,  seemed  anxious  to  turn  "Manon' 
into  a  heroic  opera.  ' 


h.ve  or  nr.-.  ii  is  not  that  i  pronoun* 
t lio  making  of  death  so  indifferent  to  us,] 
lis  It  is,  wluthor  a  man's  hairs  be  even 
or  Odd,  Tor  what  with  self-love,  and  an 
Implanted  desire  In  everything  of  pre- 
serving Itself,  and  a  long  acquaintance 
betwixt  tho  soul  jind  body,  friends  may 
bo  loth  to  part,  and  death  may  carry 
nu  appearance  of  evil,  though  In  truili 
it  la  itself  no  evil  at  nil." 

Can  any  reader  explain  the  phrase 
"Whether  a  man's  halts  be  even  or 
odd?"  Does  il  refer  to  some  Roman  su- 
perstition, and  is  the  superstition  alive 
anywhere  in  Hie  world  today  in  its  ex- 
act, or  mavbe,  modified  form? 

TITUS. 

Maiden. 

Somo  have  interpreted  literally  the  line 
in  the  Now  Testament:    "But  tho  very 
'hairs  of  your  head  aro  all  numbered." 
Ulory  O'More  merely  echoed  tho  wisdom 
[of  tho  ancients  when  he  said:  "For 
jlhero's -luck  in  odd  numbers."  Wo  have 
[not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  explana- 
tion of  Seneca's  phrase,  although.  tf*c 
'have  searched  curious  treatises  on  trie 
■  hair,  wigs,  etc.  The  belief  In  the  lucky 
significance  of  odd  numbers  Is  very  old. 
There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  this 
pubject  in  Dr.  Robert  Means  Lawrence's 
"Magic  of  the  Horse-Shoe,"  published 
In  Boston  In  1S99.  Is  It  safer  for  a  man  to 
persist  In  calling  out  "Odd"  when  ho  is 
guessing  at  the  number  of  coins  or  at 
t be  date  of  one  of  them?   These  aro 
I  grave  questions.— Ed. 


'Visitors  in  camp  tot 


lorrow  and  Sun- 


to    W*J    |Ji  a. iot.vi    ivi     •  •  —  *     —  — 

recitatives  and  cantabllo  "W™""  "  ...  — 

for  her  brilliance  in  florid  song.  By  her,  Robbins  pond  club- 

7S^£^S^A^  house  Lr  this  Xad.es 


aiTuaTly "-made"  Dinorah  an  interesting 
character,  one  that  will  stand  out  m 
the  great  operatic  gallery. 

The  opera  is  called  a  Breton  idyll.  The 
idyll    alas,  is  long  drawn  out   ana  we 
:l£ve  the  mad  g'.rl  with  us  from  tne 
rise  of  the  curtain  till  the  *"^r° 
the  bridge  when  she  unit' goes  a  h>dio 
pathlc  cure.    Sudden  insanity  In  opera 
may  thrill  the  spectator,  but  here  we 
are  forced  to  keep  company  w.J h  the 
mad/girl  of  the  village  to.   ^°  a°t£ 
I  \'ok\,  even  when  th0  part      *ea  *CQ\~ 
and  the  music  well  sung,  Is  a  v,  hoHy 
Unsympathetic   person    if    not   a  con 

'^^Gam^rd  was  yesterday  the 
™  it  is  only  just  to  say  that 

Uht   choruses   were   delightfully  sung; 
U«M  E«ari  made  much  of  her  song 
r"  In  the  "econd  act,  with  her  rich,  pure 
M  voice  of  generous  range  and  her  free 
dS  verv;  and  the  scene  of  the  torrent 
wKh  the  breaking  of  the  bridge  and  the 
fail  of  Dinorah  was  an  excellent  bit  of 
'    steee-craft.  hlgh'y  creditable  to  scenic 
artist  and  stage  mechanician.    But,  we 
r^trtat,  Mme  Galli-Curcl  was  the  opeja 
I  h£w    fascinating   the   quality   of  he- 
i  voice;    how   reassuring  her  ease  an 
I  noise-  how  artistic  the  delivery  of  th 
simplest  phra.»e:    It  was  to  De  expects 
that  the  great  audience  would  be  eri- 
J   thTrslastlc  after   the   "Shadow  Song- 
that  the  singer  would  De  oWigwl  to  re 
-J&t  the  cadenza.    Mme.  Ga lli-Curcl  did 
(not  save  herself  for  the  florid  air.  r  rorn  I 
■  Se.moment  she  came  on  the  stage,  her 
■iti'waB  apparent  ir.  every  phrase.  This. 
Mart  was  shown  simply,  as  though  the- 
Hhemlno  of  Meverbeer's  opera  could  not 
||«prefs  herself  otherwise  than  in  per- 
il feet  and  haunting  song. 

Mr  Conti  must  have  had 
■Kaic  of  as  he  came  out  to  cor. 
KBwrmance.  Perhaps  he  recalled  the 
first  opera  given  in  the  Boston  upera 
House.  "La'Gioconda,"  on  Noy.  S.  1»09. 
He  trained  the  orchestra  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company,  and  for  four  seasons 
was  one  of  Us  leaders.  The  last  season 
he  was  not  here  In  service.    He  saw 


are  ad- 

netted  to"the"club  only  for  inspection. 
Boston  Herald  and  Journal. 
War  has  its  amenities. 


At  Stoke  Pogis 

'As  the  WoHcrWass: 

Tho  discussion  In  your  column  In  re- 
igard  to  the  merits  or  faults  of  "Gray'a 
Elegy"  brings  to  mind  the  existence  of; 
',a  curious  stained  glass  window  in  the 
'little  church  at  Stoke  Pogis  whose  grave- 
fyard  is  the  scene  of  tho  elegy  and  the 
final  resting  place  of  the  poet's  remains." 
\  The  window  is  oval  in  shape,  contains 
some  heraldic  devices  and,  in  the  upper 
central  portion,  appears  a  machine  of 
the  hobby-horse  type  with  the  date  1643. 
[Ko  local  records  have  been  found  to 
]  confirm  the  existence  of  .this  device  and 
jit  may  be  only  the  product  of  a  Jules 
iVerncan  Imagination;  yet  the  idea  of  a 
,1  man-motored  machine  is  there  and  it 
j  has  served  as  a  peg  on  which  the  faU 
Jtorian  hung  his  hat,  a  starting  point  in 
!  the  development  of  rapidljtransit. 
i  I  have  before  me  a  fanrly  accurate 
water  color  reproduction  of  this. window. 
At  first  glance  it  seems  to  be  well  de- 
'  signed  and  put  together  with  due  regard 
i  to  bilateral  symmetry,  but,  on  closer  in- 
spection, discloses  all  sorts  of  discrep- 
1  ancles,  the  m,ost  glaring  of  which  is  in 
j  the  lower  central  portion,  where  a  cord 
i  and  tassel  aro  shown  upside  down.  This 
I  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  window 
]  had  been  constructed  of  scrap  glass— 
I  perhaps  the  remnants  of  old  broken 
I  windows— but  that  6>es  not  detract  from 
3  the  interest  in  the  hobby-horse  and  its 
I  accompanying  date,  1613. 
,  So  long  as  the  ipse  dixit  has  gone  forthi 
\  and  you  have  closed  the  discussion  on 
5  the  merits  of  the  poem  mayhap  the  dis-j 
Iputants  would  like  to  dovote  their  en- 
1  ergy  to  ferreting  out  the  history  and 
significance  of  this  odd  piece  of  stained 
glass.  ROBERT  L.  WINKLE'S. 

Boston.  '  1 

WILB L"  n  THEATRE — William  3illetle 
m  "A  Successful  Calamity,"  a  play  in 
two  acts  by  Clare  Kumraer.   First  per- 
formance in  Boston. 

^Wilton. .  ....WilUamGmetU 


Wholly  had.  Tho  better  nature  of 
woman,  girl  and  boy  comes  to  tho  sur- 
face with  disaster. 

That  the  play  ends  awkwardly  with 
the  supposed  elopement  of  Mrs.  Wilton  J 
and  her  adoring  Tlalian  portrait 
painter,  with  her  return  sfhd  the  ex- 
planation of  her  absence,  with  scenes 
that  permit  Mr.  CllleUe  to  be  sorrowful, 
magnanimous  and  sentimental,  is  not 
important  No  ono  should  miss  the  en- 
Joyment  of  Miss  Kummer's  nimble  wit 
in  dialogue  and  her  adroitness  In  char- 
acterization. 

The  comedy  is  perfectly  acted.  It 
would  bo  difficult  to  think  of  other 
actors  or  actresses  In  tho  roles.  iHenry 
Wilton  affords  Mr.  Gillette  a  part  ex- 
cellently suited  to  his  familiar  style  of 
aoting.  He  excels  in  the  art  of  effective 
restraint,  yet  he  managed  to  he  human, 
lovable  even,  in  the  scenes  with  his 
wife,  quaintly  humorous  in  his  treat- 
ment of  his  daughter  and  her  suitors. 

Miss  Rutter  was  charmingly  feminine 
aa  Mrs.  Wilton  and  another  attractive 
companion  portrait  of  Dresden  china 
femininity  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Find- 
lay  as  Marguerite.  The  rival  suitors 
were  excellently  played  by  Mr.  Rendel 
and  Mr.  Sterling,  while  the  Conners  of 
Mr.  Devereux  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. »  


COLONIAL  THEATRE— For  the  first 
time  In  Boston  "The  Rainbow  Girl,"  a 
musical  play  in  three  acts;  nook  and 
lyrics  by  Rennold  Wolf  (founded  on 
Jerome  K.  Jerome's  humorous  story  of 
"Fanny  and  the  Servant  Problem,"  and 
the  farce,  "The  New  Lady  Bantock," 
derived  from  it;  music  by  Louis  A. 
Hlrsch.  Julian  Mitchell  and  Herbert 
Gresham  staged  it.  Joseph  Urban 
fashioned  the  scenes.  The  principals  in 
the  cast: 


At  Camp  Devens 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Now  we  have  it  straight  from  a  man 
with  a  "fiery  Boston  nature"  (only  there 
i  -ainft  no  such  animal"  Khat  a  handsome 
girl  at  Camp  Devens  Is  "something  to 
clutch  at  feverishly."  How  about  the 
;  plain  girl.  Does  she  get  clutched,  but 
jnot  feverishly?  And  who  are  rhe ,  prin- 
cipal clutchers?  Do  the  officers  get  their 

^Taemorher»ke  myself,  feels  an  un- 
certainty about  the  quality  of  her  daugh- 
ters' looks,  would  you  advise  her  tc .take 
them  to  Ayer  and  watch  results?  I* 
this  clutching  performed  P»hUdjrT  » 
so  why  not  coarse  each  on-looker  a 
quane/for  the  benefit  of  the  H*:*** 
I  i  there  anv  special  day  when  this  test- 
ing-out  'could  best  be  done?  My  three 
daughters  and  U  other  girls  on  the 
Mock  are  willlns  to  enter  the  contest, 
hut  object  to  the  low  sum  I  have  men-, 
Uoned.  One  says  she  won't  st ake .  her 
beauty  for  le?s  than  $1.  and  another 
that  she  will  bo  clutched  for  $1,  but 
t Snail  expect  the  spectators,  or  even  her 
| chaperon  to, pay  $2  it  done  .very  fever- 

l3\Ylio  will  work  up  a  program?  Shall 
we  ask  the  fiery  "S.  C."  to  act  as  um- 
'eire*    He  mav  hold  tho  thermometer. 
■Let  him  prepare,  however,  W  have  his 
'  gizzard  warmed  without  the  aid  of  Cai- 
ida,  and  tell  him  that  both 
a  grandma  will  be  on  the 
MOTHER  T  . 

Cambridge.  . 


...Ruth  I'indlav 
.-.Kic.hard  Sterling 

 Robert  Rendei 

.'.Katherlne  AloxanJer 
.William  Devftreux 

 Manart  Kippen 

 Claus  Bogel 

 Charles  I.ane 

 Maria  A&caraga 

comedy  Is  rare  enter- 


1  m  per"imen  or  Aid 
i         'grandpa  an 

|  Cambridge 

Odd 


or  Even 

Kj^n  tota^  "The  Contempt  of 
%>eath  Makes  All  the  Miseries  of  Life 
",t-  -  .  t„  t-«  "  MVS'  "Tho  truth  of  It  is. 


Marguerite 
Oortfe  strutliors 
Clarence  Rivera. 
Julie  Partington. 

ronners  

pietro  Rafaelo.  . 

Dr.  Brcoclie  

John  Beldcn ... 

All'ertine  

Miss  Kummer 
tainment,  delightful  in  the  photographic 
realism  of  its  characters,  diverting  In  its 
cynical  comments  upon  life  as  led  by 
the  idle  rich,  admirable  for  the  skill 
with  which  a  slender  theme  is  developed. 
The  playwright's  inspiration,  however, 
failed  her  slightly  towards  the  end  when 
the  mood  of  the  piece  changes  to  melo- 
drama and  conventional  sentimentality. 

Henry  Wilton,  a  wealthy  railroad  man, 
cursed  with  a  young  and  frivolous  wife, 
a  linnet-headed  daughter,  an  indolent, 
pleasure-loving  son,  longs  for  a  quiet 
evening  at  home.    Conners,  his  butler, 
who  sympathizes  with,  his  master,  tells 
him  that  in  comparison  the  poor  are  tol 
bo  envied  for  they  cannot  afford  to  go 
out  often.    This  gives  Wilton  nn  idea. 
He  tells  his  family  he  is  ruined.  The 
change  Is  wonderful.    Wife,  daughter, 
son  rally  around  him.   They  even  agree] 
to  spend  the  evening  at  home.  AVilton! 
plays  cribbage  with  his  wife,  but  when 
the  family  has  gone  to  bed  he  sneaks 
off  to  a  prize  fight  with  the  faithful 
Conners.  '  j 

Miss  Kummer's  exposition  of  charac- 
ter is  deft.  She  knows  the  frivolous., 
card-playing,  irresponsible  young  men 
and  women,  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Idle  rich.  She  knows  that  family  life 
Is  not  taken  seriously,  that  parents  are 
treated  cavalierly,  if  not  with  open  dis- 
respect; that  the  father  Is  tolerated 
chiefly  as  a  provider,  that  private  lnter- 
vieWJ  with  his  children  are  rare  unless 
there  is  need  of  reimbursement.  She 
has  met  the  careworn,  busy  flnanoler, 
wistfully  longing  for  affection  and  true 
companionship,  dragged  unwillingly  tc 
teas,  dinners,  muslcales,  balls  by  « 
giddy  wife  whose  sole  ail*  is  to  see  anc 
k>  seen.     Miss    K  u  rimer's  characters 


Daisy  Mead»  Marguerite  Haney 

Buck  Evans  ■•  •  ■  Billy  B ■  J .an 

Gus  Norton  Robert  G.  Pitkin 

Lord  W«therell  Marry  Bennan. 

Mollie    Murdock  .Beth  Lydy 

Mlas  Terrisa  Miriam  Medle 

Miss  Gwendolin  Marguerite  St.  Clair 

Clergyman  Frederic  faokonon 

Miss  Dudley   -Ta"°  B^rby 

Miss  Dudlev  Margaret  Merriman 

;  Martin    Bennett  Sydney  Greenatreet 

.Susannah   Bennett  Claire  Grenvlllej 

Honorla  Bennett  Kathleen  Ltnflley 

Ernest    Bennett..'  Harry  Delf 

Jane   Benne<t  Lanora  I*>vasio| 

"The  Rainbow  Girl,"  as  a  musical  play, 
will  survive  through  its  own  merits  ofj 
book,  verses  and  score. 

In  drawing  from  Mr.  Jerome's  original 
story.  Mr.*Wolf  has  maintained  a  praise- 
worthy respeot  for  the  wealth  of  charac-. 
terization  and  the  continuity  of  the  un- 
folded tale. 

Mr  Hirsch  wrote  well  in  his  preceding 
score  for  "The  Grass  Widow."  He,  too. 
has  gained  in  felicity  of  rhythmic  ex- 
pression, in  inventiveness  of  orchestra- 
tion. Especially  successful  is  he  in  his 
lighter  numbers  for  the  dance.  His 
ballads  are  less  distinctive,  yet  musical- 
ly sound  and  pleasing.  Mr.  Urban,  seen 
in  interiors  for  a  change,  has  revealed 
new  talents.  The  four  scenes,  the  green- 
room of  the  Frivolity  Theatre.  London, 
and  the  boudoir,  drawing  room  and 
breakfast  room  of  Wetherell  Hall,  are 
effective  by  their  simplicity  of  colorings 
and  contrasts. 

Miss  Lydv,  as  the  actress  who  mar- 
ries into  nobility  only  to  encounter 
among  thoso  in  the  family  service  a 
small  army  of  relatives  from  whom  she 
had  fled  in  early  youth,  who  success- 
fully solves  the  perplexing  problems 
which  follow  and  saves  her  own  face 
as  well  as  that  of  "the  12  other  Ben: 
netts,''  is  comparatively  new  to  Bos-| 
ton  Hers  is  a  mellow  mezzo-soprano! 
voice,  used  skilfully  at  aii  times.  Shel 
I  made  a  very  lovable,  albeit,  cllngingj 
'  bride  Mr.  Benham.  redeemed  froni 
the  "movies,"  was  a  gallant  lover.  Mr. 
Van  as  the  much  married  "Buck,  low 
comedian  of  the  Frivolity,  was  always- 
broadly  humorous,  making  the  most  oi 
several  splendid  opportunities  for  funH 
making. 

The  butler  of  Mr.  Greenstrect  was  sj 
gem  of  artistic  characterization.  Thej 
dances,  which  were  Interjected  frej 
quently  and  without  warning  into  the 
tale  were  invariably  of  highest  orderJ 
Here  Mr.  Delf  and  Miss  Novasio  tooW 
chief  honors,  with  tho  Misses  Haney! 
St.  Clair,  Waro  and  Medie  well  to  the|- 

f°"The  Rainbow  Girl"  is  all  that  af  . 
Klaw  'and  Erlanger  musical  playH 
should  be.  It  has  "class."  distinction,  j 
novelty;  cleanliness  of  fun.   _  K 

BLANCHE  RING  IN 

PATRIOTIC  SONGS 

Star  of  Keith  Bill  Makes  Big  Hit 
with  Her  New  War  Ditties 

Blanche  Ring,  Boston  born,  favorite 
l  everywhere,  heads  a  delightful  bill  at 
IB.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week  that 
Includes  almost  everything  In  the  real 
vaudeville  line.  Miss  Ring  was  wel- 
comed last  night  by  a  host  of  friends, 
who  recalled  many  of  the  musical  come- 
dies of  a  fen  seasons  ago  in  which  she 
starred  as  she  sang  "Bedelia"  and 
"Rings  on  My  Fingers"  once  again.  But 
she  does  not  rely  on  her  past.  She  has 
something  new— a  repertoire  of  songs 


tie  Jimmy  Marching?"  a  song  with  a 
p  to  it,  and  a  sudden  change  to 
thos  In  "I  Ga.ve>Ilm  to  the  U.  S.  A." 
it  it  was  "We'll  Bine,  Bang  Bingen  on 
Rhine"  that  brought  down  the  house. 
Smmett    Corrlgan,    character  actor, 
ly  assisted  by  a  company  of  three,  has 
poetic  novelty,  "War  Ballads,"  that 
'  real  American  blood  stirring.  His 
irpretation  of  Robert  Service's  Brlt- 
Tomm>  in  "Afternoon  Tea"  Is  par- 
■nlarly  good. 

ijiustin  Webb  and  company  have  a 
fily  Sunday  offering,  "Hit  the  Trail." 

Sat  has  a  laugh  in  every  line  and  a 
moral  at.  the  end.  Walter  De  Leon,  who 

made  1  is  -tage  debut  -with  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  productions  only  a 
Sir  years  ago.  is  seen  in  an  original 
tklt.  "Behind  the  Front."  He  is  assisted 
by  Mary  Paves. 

Artie  Mehlinger  and  George  W.  Meyer 
win  applause  in  a  musical  melange.  . 
singing  their  own  compositions,  ami  j 
Delro.  with  his  piano  accordion,  is  a  hit.  , 
DeWItt  Young  and  sister  have  a  jug-, 
gling  act  in  black  and  white,  and  then 
there  are  Andru  Lewis  and  Helen  Nor- 
ton in  song  and  chatter  and  the  Four 
Kings,  wire  artists, 

^SHLBERT  THEATRE — First  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "The  Very  Idea,"  a 
comedy  in  three  acts,  "by  William  Le 
Baron.  Cast: 

Gaorse  Crocn  Purnell  Pratt 

Gilbert  Ooorihue  Ernest  True* 

Marion  Green  Miss  Josephine  Drake 

Edith  Goodhue  Miss  Dornliiy  Maekaye 

Dorothy  Green  Miss  Florence  Moore 

Nora  Truv  Miss  Florence  Oakley 

Joe  Garvin  William  P.  Carleton 

Alan  f'ajnp  ".  Richard  Bennstt 

Mils  Duncan  .Miss  Mabel^  Allan 

It  Is  a  100  to  1  chance  that  99  out  of 
every  100  in  the  Shubert  audience  who 
had  not  read  advance  notices  of.  this 
piece— especially    maiden    ladies    from  I 
Maiden    or    Mil!;-,    or    young  persons 
there  with  their  young  men— when  they 
discovered  tt)e  theme  of  It,  a  childless  | 
couple  arranging  to  obtain  a  baby  with  j 
the  aid  of  a  eugenic  scientist's  chauffeur 
and  their  own  parlor  maid,  exclaimed 
inwardly.  "The  very  idea!" 

Alan  Camp,  the  scientist,  fixed  It  all  | 
up,    despite   tho   blundering    "aid"    of  j 
Qoodhiie,  tie  diminutive  foster-father  to  | 
he,  and,  though  the  proposition  was  a 
shock  to  Nora  at  first,  she  finally  was 
won  over  by  Camp's  plea  for  science,  j 
the  $15,000  she  and  Joe  were  to  receive 
fpr  the  Job  and.  beyond  all.  the  fact  that  ! 
she  and  Joo  were  engaged  and  would  be' 
married  that  evening.  As  they  started 
off  for  tho  wedding  Camp  said:  "Wish 
you  success!"    Goodhue,  with  his  usual 
mental  acutcness,  blurted  out:  "Hope  it 
wOI  bo  a  boy!"  right  before  his  busi- 
ness partner.   Green,   and  the  latter's 
WHh.  who  were  not  In  the  secret, 
■he   childless    ones    went    away    to  ■■ 
Squthrm  California  for  a  year.  When 
amo  back  to  surprise  their  friends 
heli'  baby.  Goodhue  '"helped"  by 
iphing    ahead     to    his     partner  - 
it:  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  were, 
to  see  tho  baby.  It  didn't  h<4p 
s  that  neither  father,  mother  nor, 
genlst  could  tell  them  whether  it 
boy  or  a  girl,  but  Goodhue  came 
tniia  rescue  with:  "Yon  stick  around 
oaf  find  out  for  yourself." 
WoVa  and  the  baby  and  Joe  came  j 
affpast,  while  tho  Greens  were  In  the  i 
niVt  room.    Nora  refused  to  give  up  | 
Iter  child,  and  Goodhue  sent  around  to  a 
nltrby  orphanage  for  "No.  66"  ho  had  | 
MB.  there  before.    "No.  66"  proved  to  ■ 
wt  husky  red-headed  10-year-old  boy.  ! 
Then  all  confessed. 

sirs.  Goodhue  refused  to  give  Nora 
Hie  l  aby  things  she  had  mad",  because, 
she  told  her  husband,  blushing,  she  had 
a-acrrct  she  hadn't  told  him  in  Califor- 
nia, keeping  It  as  a  happy  Mirprlsc. 

•'Wonderful   slate.    California:"  «w- 
clalmcr!  Cooi'hue. 

■(the  hands  or  a  loss  skilful  plaj - 
wrlglit  and  less  capable  actors,  this 
whole  thing  would  be  Impossible.  As  it 
was.  hasps  were  as  frequent  n.i  giggles 
hi'  the  first  act  while  the  eugenic  ar- 
Mlfaement  was  being  made.  The  funny 
ompl  cations,  in  wev.  r,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
tJoodVuc's  comic  His  and  the  humor  of 
the  third  act.  now  that  the  first  shocks 
over,  thoroughly  amused  even  the 
en  and  Millis  maidens, 
le  Krneat  Truex's  amiaWe  stupid- 
i  delightful.  The  naturalness  of 
ird  Bennett's  absorption  in  Camp's 
lie  theory  is  contagious  and  con- 
ig.  Miss  Oakley  and  Mr.  Carle- 
IB  the  honest  Nora,  and  Joe  help 
Illy  in  tho  illusion  of  reality,  while 
Moore  and  Mr.  Pratt  add  strong 
n  their  portrayal  of  the  astonished 
and  mystified  Greens. 

PARK    SQCaRK  THEATFh- 
Woods  presonts  ' •  Po tash^        ^~ A  H 
w  in  Society,' 
»y   Montague  Gla?3 
■fyWrre.  The  cast; 


Potash. 

Has  Humor  and  Pathos 
The  play  is  first  of  all  entertaining  for ! 
the  excellence  of  its  types,  for  the  skilful  j 
hand  displayed  at  character  drawing.  I 
The  characters  of  the  imagination  of  J 
Air.  Glass  not  only  step  from  the  pages  | 
of  fiction- they  are  vitalized  as  well  as  1 
visualized.    And  it  might  be  said,  wit- » 
nessing  the  performance  last  evening, 
that  such  characters  have  walked  this 
earth  even  as  the  rest  of  us. 

But  above  all  this,  the  play  Itself  1st" 
interesting  in  its  appeal,  for  its  "earthy"  £ 
character.  Nothing  that  takes  place  J 
during  the  unfolding  of  the  story  is  be-j, 
yond  the  bounds  of  probability.  And  as  j" 
the  big  audience  laughed  uproariously  K 
last  evening.  It  had  its  moments  whenS 
there  was  a  pull  on  the  heartstrings  ttfat 
npt  only  sent  its  shafts  home,  but,  be-A 
sides  this,  gave  the  comedy  stability. 

And  so  once  more  one  listened  to  the 
I  uproariously    funny    dialogue    of  they 

pinochle  game,  to  the  comment  that 
I  preceded  and  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
I  wedding  anniversary  guests;  again  the 
1  audience  followed  the  oily  speech  of  B. 
I  Gans<  that  resulted  in  the  incorporation 
I  of  the  cloak  and  suit  company  and  the  \ 

I  pathetic  separation  of  the  partners;] 
]  once  more  one  listened  to  the  passion- 
ate appeal  of  the  life  insurance  agent. 
Nor  was  the  audience  less  attentive  as 
Ruth  drew  on  B.  Gans  to  his  ultimate 
undoing,  and  there  was  again  Joy  when 
Potash  and  Perlmutter  were  once  more 
reunited  in  business,  reduced,  but  ex- 
pectant and  ambitious,  and  again  and 
forever  there  was  tho  explosive  quarrel- 

II  ling. 

Jordan  Excels  in  Kole  of  Potash 

Mr.  Lipson's  Perlmutter  is  already 
'  known  as  well  as  the  Rosie  of  Miss 
I  Moskowitz.  hut  It  must  be  again  said 
I  that  they  played  their  respective  parts 
I  w<thout  the  slightest  touch  of  cariea- 
I  ture.  and  this,  indeed.  Is  saying  much. 

Jules  Jordan  as  Abe  Potash  played 
j  with  fine  imagination  and  reserve.  A 
character  that  lends  Itself  too  easily  to 
exaggeration,  he  always  kept  within  the 
meaning  of  true  comedy,  nor  did  he 
j  find  It  necessary  to  resort  to  the  gro- 
i  tesquc  in  make-up.   A  picture  not  easily 
erased  was  his  contemplation  and  ad- 
|  miration  for  his  Rosie.    Many  others  of 
the  cant  gave  pleasure  in  various  roles. 


Wo  notice  a  grave  error  in  "As  the 
I  World  Wags"  Feb.  2oth  issue  of  the 
Bokton  Herald  and  Journal;.  The  writer 
evidently  had  in  mind  the  following  i;nes 
which  are  from  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's  & 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  first 
book  published   jn  Massachusetts,  and  . 
known  a3  the  "Old  Bay  Psalm  Book'  : 
Old  .Teahurun  waxed  fat 
And    down  Jiia  hellv  hung. 
Against  the  Lord  i»is  God  he  kicked, 
and  up  his  buttocks  tiling. 
In  the  article  referred  to  this  shame- 
ful impiety  was  ascribed  to  Jehosha- 
phat,  one  of  tho  kings  of  Judah.  con- 
cerning whom  we  read  in  TT.  Chron. 
xx.,  32:  "And  he  walked  in  the  way  of 
Asa.  his  rather,  and  departed  not  from 
it.  doing  that  which  was"  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord."   Jeshurun  is  a  sym- 
bolical name  for  Israel. 

The  material  for  the  abov«  effusion  is 
derived  from  Pent  xxxll..  15. 

WENDELL  P.  SMITH. 
Wells.  River,  Vt. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  venerable, 
and  worthy  man  living  In  Northampton 
wrote  a  volume  of  sacred  poetry,  which  ' 
was  suppressed  by  his  family— a  son 
was  afterward  on  the  supreme  court 
bench  of  this  commonwealth.  One  of 
the  poems  began: 

The  Lordtis  like  the  kangaroo. 
And  like  the  raging. bultajo. 
There  are  queer  lines  In  Ravenscroft's 
"Whole   Booke  of  Psalmes:    with  the 
Hymnes."    AVc  quote  from  the  edition 
of  1633: 

Yea.  thnU  didst  hreake  the  heads 
of  wliatea  that  are  «o  tell: 
And    gavat   them    to'  the  rolke 
that  in  th?  desart  dwell. 
Our  copy  belonged  to  Ursula  Wynell. 
[The  name  Is  written  In  an  elegant  but 
lold-fashioned  baud.    We  picked  up  the 
■book  at  the  sale  of  Tervoltte's  library 
|in  Paris.  He  was  the  maitre-de  chapelle 
at  Notre  Dame.    PI*  Ursula — we  wish 
we  had  known  her — ever  think  as  she 
sung  from  this  book,  the  godly  maiden, 
that  It  would  find  its  way  to  Paris?  No  m 
doubt   the   book   was   fresh   from   the  U 
printer  when  she  first  held  it. — Ed. 
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Mallly  and  Hans  Ebell,  pianists,  gave 

a  concert  at  Stelnert  Hall  last  e"ening. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Tschal- 
kowsky,  quartet,  E  flat  minor,  op.  30; 
Rachmaninoff,  sonata  for  piano  and 
violoncello,  op.  19;  Arensky,  quintet  for 
piano  and  strings,  op.  51. 

t  is  said  ti.at  this  quartet  was  or* 
ganized  by  Mr.  Ebell.  Attractive  pieces 
I  were  chosen  for  the  first  concert.  Ko 
|Ioubt  tho  quaiity  of  the  ensemble  will 
mprove  with  .subsequent  performances. 
In  Tschaikowj.ky's  quartpt  the  intona- 
:ion  of  the  players  was  not  always  pure, 
rior  did  their  interpretation  rise  to  the 
heights  of  its  many  beautiful  and  in- 
spired pages.  Mrs.  La  Palme,  a  young 
(cellist  of  uneven  merits,  played  Rach- 
maninoff's sonata  with  Mr.  Ebell,  while 
ffllme.  Pe  Mailly  was  the  pianist  In 
iArensky's  quintet. 
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RAISA  IN  "JEWELS 
OF  THE  MADONNA" 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Af ternoon 
performance  of  Puccini's  "Scheme"  by 
the  Chicago  Opera  Association.  Inc.; 
Cleofonte  Campanini.  director.  Mr. 
Sturani  conducted. 
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Then  and  Now 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Tour  correspondent  "B"  in  Hie  Boston 
Herald  and  Journal  of  the  20th  Inst.  Is 
■omewhat  "off  his  base."  I  understand 
that  the  facta  In  the  case  are  as  follows: 
III  Deutoronomy  xxxll..  13.  is  the  simple 
statement,  "Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and 
kicked."  It  appears  that  some  unknown 
scribbler,  verslfled.  amplified  and  stultl-- 
fled  this  simple  statement  into  the  fol- 
lowing ridiculous  parody  : 

Jeahurua  waxed  fat. 
And  down  hie  belly  hung 
Afalnat  the  Lord  his  God  he 
And  up  his  bottocka  flung. 

I  have  not  a  ropy  of  the  "New  ling-- 
land  Primer"  at  hand  and  cannot  speak 
pogitlvely  as  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  foregoing  stanza  In  the  old  primer 
t  feel  sure  that  no  reputable  hymn  book 
ever  contained  such  silly  stuff.  Stern- h] 
hold  and  Hopkins  published  their  poeti-, 
cal  version  of  tho  Psalms  of  David  in 
1S49  to  1662  and  Tate  and  Brady  their* 
In  1690.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fore- 
going quatrain  can  bo  found  In  cither, 
version.  To  use  no  harsher  term,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  these  old  ver- 
sions employ  many  unique  and  uncouth 
forms  of  speech,  which  would  seem 
strange,  if  not  ludicrous,  to  modern  ears. 
They  evince  that  In  respect  to  hymnologv 
as  with  reference  to  many  other  mat- 
ters, the  public  taste  has  undergone  a 
marked  change  In  the  passing  centuries. 
Whether  nil  such  changes  are  ln  thel 
line  of  genuine  progress  and  improve- 
ment may  be  a  debatable  question. 

I  have  seen  the  statement,  but  would' 
not  vouch  for  It.  thatln  some  old  hymn 
book  is  found  this  glowing  apostrophe 
to  the  orb  of  day: 

All  hall,  thou  glorious  sur,. 
as  a  new  tin  pan: 
The  roundest,  purest,  truest  eource 
Or  bread  and  cheese  to  man! 

I  remember  that,  when  a  little  boy,  I 
read  in  old  hymn  book  the  following 
lines  i 


Dogs  and  Fleas 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  excerpt  taken  from  litis 
morning's  Herald  and  Journal: 

"l>>t  u.<  respect  the  dog."  says 
Vrsus  in  Victor  Hugo's  wildest  ro- 
Msnce:  "The  dog— what  a  comic 
b»ast! — whose  sweat  Is  on  his 
tongue,  and  whose  smile  is  in  his 
tall!" 

under  the  heading.  "Her  Pet  Poodle,' 
I coupled  with  tho  assurance  that  you 
I  were- brought  up  -with  dogs,  gives  "me 
I  courage  to  ask  where  the  saying  "put' 
|  a  flea  in  his  ear."  originated? 

I.  tdo.   had  the  good   fortune  to  be  j 
brought  up  with  dogs — and  others — ana 
Confess  that  anything  about  dogs  for  On 
dogs    [wiittei'l  )    interest.*    me  in 
nmrkeii  degree. 

T  think  it  was  one  of  the  discoverers 
of  one  of  nur  north  poles  who  Is  cred-  i 
lied  with  saying.  "The  tail  on  the  dog 
Is  for  the  i>  irpose  of  keeping  his  nose 
warm."    That    fact,  coupled  with   the  | 
con  eale.1  smile,  makes  the  tail  more; 
attruetne  and  useful!    I  write  to  ask 
if  it  Is  quite  fatr  that  dogs  alone  should 
be  given  this  double  blessing.?  And  yet 
We   hear   our   neighbors   speaking,    at  ' 
times,  deroiratlveljr  about  living  a  dog's 
life!   Now  if  mortals  could  only  boast  of 
a— but  what's  the  use! 
Boston.  JACOB  FAITHFUL,  j 

To  "put  a  flea  In  his  ea:\"  said  of  a 
mortifying'  reproof    or    rebuff,    which  jn 
sends  one  away  dlscgmfl led ,  or  of  any- n 
Ihing  that  surprised  or  alarmed,  goes 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  17lh  century,  it, 
the  phrase  ."to  ao  tsendl  nway  with  aft 
Ilea  In  oiie'f  gar"  goes  back  lo  the  13lh 
Cenlurv .     The   Freneh   had    the  sa.ncM 
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Te  monators  of  the  deep. 

Tour  Maker'a  praiaes  apout; 

Lp  riom  the  aanda  ye  codlings  peep, 

Ana  v  »g  your  tails  about. 

Unless  I  much  mistake,  the  author  of 
these  lines  waa  Pr.  Isaac  Watts.  Some 
way    these  lines   tickled    my  childish 
fancy  immensely.    I  imagined  the  cod- 
lings standing  on  their  heads,  with  their  1 
tails  projecting,  periscope  fashion  above  I 
the  surface  of  the  water,  while  those 
tails  w  iggled    and   wriggled   ln  mute  i 
ecstacy. 

"What  fools  these  mortals  be!"  j 
Centre  Tuftonboro,  N.  H.      J.  w.  H. 


Dr.  Johnson's  Tribute 

On  Jan.  39  a  letter  written  by  Dr. 
.Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale  was  sold  at 
auction  in  London  for  £S.  Paled  Aug.  1, 
1775.  it  contained  a  tribute  to  yie  Ameri- 
can soldier: 

"America  now  fills  every  mouth  and 
some  heads.  ...  I  do  not  much  like 
the  news.  Our  troops  have  indeed  the 
superiority.  Five  and  twenty  hundred 
have  driven  five  thousand  from  their 
entrenehment.  but  the  Americans  fought 
skilfully,  had  coolness  enough  In  the 
battle  lo  carry  oft  their  men,  and  seem 
to  have  retreated  orderly,  for  they  were 
not  pursued.  They  want  nothing  but 
confidence  In  their  leaders  and  familiar- 
ity with  danger. 

"Our  business  is  to  pursue  their  main 
army  and  disperse  It  by  a  decisive  battle, 
and  then  waste  the  country  till  they  sue 
for  peace.  If  wc  make  war  by  parties 
and  detachments,  dislodge  them  from 
one  place  and  exclude  them  from  an- 
other, we  shall  by  a  local,  gradual  and 
Ineffectual  war,  te&ch  them .  our  own 
knowledge,  harden  their  ciistlnacy  and 
strengthen  their  confidence,  and  at  last 
come  to  Wght  on  equal  terms  of  skill  end 
bravery  without  equal  numbers." 

STRING  QUARTET 

A  string  quartet,  Mme.  J.  Barbara  a 
Werner,  first  violin;  Robert  Gunder-  , 
sen,  second  violin;  Alfred  Gietzen,  f 
Ivlola,  and  Alma  La  Palme,  violoncellist,  « 
lasslsted    by    Mme.    Claire  Forbes-Dei; 


Rodolfo  

gehaunard  

Benoit  

Miml  

Parplgnol.  

Ma-cello  Mr.  Stracciari  I 

Colllne  Mr.  Huberdeau  fy 

Alclndoro  ...Mr.  Trevisan 

Musette  Miss   Sharlow  | 

Mme.   Melba   was  the  first  Mlmi  in  I 
Boston.    Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis  produced  V 
Puccini's  opera  at  the  Boston  Theatre  ™ 
on  Jan.  25.  1S99.    The  other  singers  were 
Mme.  de  Lussan.  and  Messrs.  Pandol- 
tlni.  li  'tisaude.  De  Vries,  Boudouresque,  B 
Rosa.  Vlvlani,  Pel  Sol.    Mr.  Scppilli  con-  I 
ducted.     There  was  a  very  large  au-  I 
dience  to  hear  Mme.  Melba.  rather  than! 
\  the  opera  Itself.     Puccini's  music  dis-  I 
concerted    the   great   majority   of   the  I 
hearers.    They  complained  that  it  was  ft 
not  melodious.    They  missed  the  long1 
sustained,     conventionally  constructed 
melodies  of  the     older  Italian  school. 
Mme.     Melba     was    appreciated;  the 
comedy  was  enjoyed:  but  the  music  per- 
plexed  the  crowd.    There  was  another 
performance  that  month.    Mme.  Melba  i 
appeared  as  Miml  again  in  April,  1901;  I 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  in  Oecem-  1 
ber,  1910.  and  nt  the  same  opera  house  I 
in  Acts  HI.  and  IV.,  March  16.   1914,  . 
i(  when  her  associates  were  Mme.  Beriza. ! 
and  Messrs.  Tanlongo,  Panges.  Pulclni  I 
and  Mardones.    On  the  same  night  she  I 
sang  In  the  second  and  third  acts  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  Mme.  Swartz  \ 
and  Messrs.    Muratore.  Panges,    Mar-  J 
coux.  Peru,,  Grand  and  Wronskl.  These 
were  her  last  operatic  performances  in 
Boston  until  yesterday  afternoon. 

She  has  been  singing  in  opera  a  little 
over  30  years.    (Her  first  appearance  In  ij 
Roston  was  as  Juliet  on  March  1,  1SDJ.) 
Yet   her  voice   has   still   the  peculiar 
quality   that   has   long   enchanted  the 
world.'    Her  art  remains,  the  vocal  art. 
that  is  still  admired  by  all  and  envied  \ 
by  some  of  the  younger  slngerr.    There  P 
Is'  the  surc-ness,  the  inevilableness,  the  j? 
simplicity  of  the  perfect  vocal  art  that  fj 
she  has  displayed  here  in  Gounod's  two 
operas,     in     "Lucia."     "Semlramide,"  I 
"The   Huguenots."    "Rigoletto."    "Ma-  . 
non,"    "The   Barber   of   Seville."    "La  I] 
Traviata";  also  In  "The  Damnation  off 
Faust"  and  many  other  concert  per-  I 
formanes.     The  career  lias  been  long 
and  glorious.    In  all  the  years  she  hat. 
kept  faith  with  the  public,  respected  It  I 
and  the  composers.    On  the  stage  she  V 
has  not  found  It  necessary  to  indulge) 
herself  in  prima  donna  tricks.    At  the 
height  of  fame  as  a  coloratura  singer'.  IJ 
she  did  not  *ely  merely  upon  brilliance  f 
in  florid  song:  she  bestowed  as  much 
care  upon  a  recitative  as  upon  a  dazz- 
ling cadenia:  her  phrasing  was  always  , 
that  of  the  accomplished  musician. 

Yesterday  her  finest  qualities  were! 
fully  displayed  in  the  third  act.  In  I 
which  she  sang  with  tonal  beauty  and 
in  the  truly  pathetic  vein.  In  the  first 
:>ct  also  the  scene  with  Rodolfo  wash 
charmingly  sung.  '1 
In  other  respects  the  performance  of  . 
the  opera,  was  below  the  standard  set  u 
here  by  the  Chicago  company.  Mr.  La-ffl 
mont  is  not  yet!  ripe  for  his  part.  There  V. 
have  been  msnv  Rodolfos  in  our  thea-l 
tres.  Mr.  Pandolflnl.  the  first,  looked  J5 
the  poet,  was  more  romantic  than  any  ., 
one  of  his  followers,  and  his  light  voice 
was  .expressive.  No  one  sang  the  music  If 
of  Rodolfo  so  beautifully  as  Mr.  Bonci-K 
Mr  Lamont  should  consider  his  vocal  Jj 
The  voice  Is  there;  too  much  of,_ 
art  is  lacking.  Mr.  .Stracciarl  acted  ' 
ith  spirit  and  humor,  and  sang  for  the  * 
tost  part  respectably.  Our  old  friend 
Ir  Fornari  was  as  voluble  as  ever  when  | 
pportunity  offered.  Mr.  Huberdeau  £ 
■irewelled  his  coat  in  the  appropriately  f 
niching  manner.  But  the  ensemble  of  k 
he  Bohemians  v  ■■  too  often  vocally 
nsatisfactory.  V.sa  Sharlow.  a  viva-  [ 
imis  Musette,  was  not  the  singer  known  i 
ears  ago.      Yesterday  her  R 
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with  the  custonmrv  spirit.  A  wry  la :bl- 
audiem-  inomht  Mmc.  Melba  before  the 
curtain  m:uiv  tlui.-s.  i 
u  ,u«l>' T'i- "Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna" was  r<  -formed  last  night.  Mr. 
Cliarl v  omd'.i  tel. 

 Mr  Unmlln 

I^BCS. . ...  Miss  Berat 

c  ormj-itt   MNs  jja|stt 

M.<  I.     a  Ml.  R(mln| 

Kat&rl*  M[J  Trevlann 

BIMU.  .  .  Mr.  Bnltrlnlerl 

r  l.-clliio  jils.1  I'rusan 

y.i<M   I ', teuton 

V<ne*t  Miss  Swart* 

s.r:en».    Miss  Pelucchl 

Tormsik.  5ir  Uutt 

n  '°n  M"  Fornarl 

Boston  has  seen  several  Mallellas  since 
this  repulsive  and  sacrilegious  opera 
with  Its  generally  vulgar  music  was  per- 
formed here  in  January.  1913;  Mines .  Ed- 

.  vlna  Carmen  Melts.  Amsden,  Stanley. 
Soro'va,  perhaps  others  whom  we  do  not 
now  recall  There  have  been  entertain- 
ing performances  of  the  opera  with  dls- 
•imrulshed  tenors  and  accomplished  bari- 
tones, but  no  one  of  these  performances 
was  so  dramatically  engrossing  as  the 

°MI« 'itaUi'  «^eed-  versat"e  69 
<  actress  and  siqger.  Take  her  Aida.  Isa- 
bel u  and  Mallella;  mark  how  she  gives 
character  to  each  heroine.  Her  san- 
tuiza  is  said  to  be  equally  remarkable 
Not  only  does  she  truly  impersonate  in 
action  and  in  repose;  she  characterizes 
in  sons  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
2  which  act  she  excelled  last  night 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
her  performance  was  the  portrayal  of 
her  spltefulness  towards  Rafaele  turn- 
ing to  passionate  love— love  as  this  hot- 
blooded  woman  understood  the  word. 
Yet  the  scene  In  which  she  donned  the 
stolen  jewels  and  admitted  the  embrace 
of  Oennaro  with  the  name  of  Rafaele  on 
her  lips  was  marvellously  portrayed. 
I  Here  is  a  singer  who  can  tie  fiery  and 
I  ascetic,  passionate  and  meditative;  not 
J  merely  an  actress  that  incidentally 
slugs,  but 'a  singer  that  is  lyrical,  dra- 
matic and  imaginative. 

Mr  Ha-rlin,  for  many  years  esteemed 
here  as  a  singer  of  rare  Intelligence  in 
concert  and  oratorio,  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  first  time  in  opera.  His 
conception  of  the  part  was  interesting. 
His  Gennaro  was  in  religion  a  fanatic. 
His  one  wish  was  to  save  the  reckless 
girl  from  Rafaele.  His  love  for  Mali- 
elia  was  secondary.  This  conception 
ij  vtis  finely  carried  out.  but  the  original 
Uoretto  with  its  amorous  scene  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act— this  scene  was 
sreatly  chastened  last  night,  possibly 
out  of  regard  for  Bostonian  sensitive- 
ness—contradicts  in  a  measure  the  con- 
ception. Mr.  Hamlin  sang  the  music  ad- 
.  mlrab'.y,  freely,  powerfully  when  in- 
tensity was  demanded,  and  with  con- 
stant "appreciation  of  the  text  and  the 
I  situation. 

.l  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Rimini  is  so  poor 
If!  a  singer.  His  voice  is  naturaltv  good. 
1  i  He  acted  well  the  part  and  was  a  Nea- 
'"'politan  type  to  the  life.  Miss  Berat  was 
m%  weak  Oarmeia.  The  minor  parts— and  j 
HtfceVe  arc  uasy  >/.  .'-'.:n  -were  unusually 

fwell   taken.   Mr.   Trevison's   Biasco  in  ' 
<l  particular.  The  whole  performance  was 
Bfull  of  vitality.    There  v*.,  the  stir,  theft 
\  bustle,  the  abandon  of  an  Italian  crowd.  B 
k  Scenery,  stago  management,  effects  off 
Bight  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  AJ 

■  large  audience  was  warmly  applausive.  I 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  Rossini's 

■  '•Barber  of  Seville."    Mmes.  Galli-Curet 

■  and  Berat,  Messrs.  Rimini.  Nadal,  .Trevi- 
Isan.  Arimondl,  Paltrinieri,  Defrere  will 
I  be  the  singers. 


ind  other  Englishmen?  Tell  Tirh  that  u 
HMD*    (         nncient    Romans  was 
••hoiled   puVs  stomach,  filled  with  fry 
was  an  Un-|and  brain,,  iaw  eggs,  pulped  pineapple. 

soatom-d   with   'llquanien'  obtained  by 
\  iowed  as  a  !  nli_in„   tl<h    blood,   wino  and  spices. 
n3  that  have       .  h,,  Wlll' refer  you  to  Robert  Burns, 
[•he  nr-st  act  |  ^  eu„,.d  n:l({gis  the  "chieftain  of  tho 

."Pls:1,!.,i  PCM8topher  North  said  that  In  the 
ty  of  musical     V  rmv'of  n8glrls  he  felt  himself  lm-  , 
mortal.     There  are  mans   alius  tons  to  | 
U,e  dish  in  .ho  "Noel.  -  An,  ««*  "To< 
There  is  tho  Shepherd  s  aescrlptlon  or 
a  haggis  feast  at  LaldlaVs  house  and 
what  happened  when  son,;    ejfl  l . -Pli  « 
,  p\it  It  into  his  head  to  slit  the ,  back 
with  his  gulley.     The  Shepherd  on  an 
other  occasion  caused  tho  table  to .  be 
flooded  in  like  manner 
••Death  is   common-'tls   but  ,P^g 
through  Natur'     to    Etern lty.  And 
yet-to  be  drooned  In  haggis  II  be  waur 

VSSSSSSaTZ^  long  the  cus-  \ 
torn  to^ve  haggis  tor  breakfast  every 
Christmas  day.  Some  one  of  the  far. lUy 
sat  up  all  night  to  have  it  ready  at  an 
early  hour.  In  later  years  it  was  served 
at  dinner  in  Roxburgh  there  was  a 
singula^  superstition  We  quo  e  from 
Wright's  "English  Dialect  Dictionary. 
delightful  reading  for  the  folk-lorist. 

As  it  Is  a  nice*  piece  of  cookery  to 
boU  a  haggis,  without  s»««f  "tne ° 
burst  in  tho  pot  and  run  out.  the  only 
effectual  antidote  known  "ominaUy 
to  commit  It  to  the  k«Pin8o'sh0™ 
male  who  is  generally  eupposed  to  bear 
antlers  on  his  brow-.  Wh  "  "e  c0°* 
puts  it  into  the  pot,  she  says.,  I  gi  e 
this  to-such  a  one-to  keep. 

Haggis-headed  means  soft-headed, 
foolish  stupid.  Haggis-hearted  is  a 
so?  cowardly  heart.  Haggis-bag  is  a 
contemptuous  term  for  anything.  Hag 
gis  felso  means  the  paunch,  ,a  Pu*dlng- 
headed  person.  In  boxing  the  verb 
"haggis"  means  to  cut-up,  to  do  for. 
"Haggisland"  is  Scotland. 


The  London  Daily  Chronicle  paid  the 
[last  honors  to  John  L.  Sullivan.  "His 
[way  with  the  then  Prince  of  Wales 
__is  simple:  'I  talked  affably  to  him  and 
'  put  h:m  at  his  ease.' 

"With  all  his  comic  egotism  he  was  a 
[remarkable  man,   an  honorable  oppo- 
nent, a  terrific  hitter  and  a  good  sports- 
man." 

Scotland  Forever 

The  Dally  Chronicle,  by  the  way,  is 
,  greatly  daring.     It  boldly   declared  a 
fortnight  or  more  ago  that  the  haggis 
was  originally  an  English  dish.    It  is 
true  that  the  haggis-there  are  many 
1  variants  of  the   word— was  a  popular 
dish  In  England  down  to  the  beginning  . 
of  fhe  18th  century.  "Hagese"  was  men- 
r  tloned  in  the  "Liber  Cocorum"  published  j 
about  1420.    Recipes  were  given  in  that  j 
I  century.    Markham  in  1615  wrote;  "This 
I  small  Oat-m«»al  mixed  with  blood,  and 
I  the   Liv.  r    <■:   <.;".er   Sheep,    Calfe  or 
Swine   maketh  that  pudding  which  is 
calKd"tn>-  Haggas  or  Haggus,  of  whose 
'  eoodnesse  it  Is  in  vain  to  boast,  because 
there  is  hardlv  to  be  found  a  man  that 
•doth  not  a-ffecs'  them."    Hobbes  in  his 
clumsy  translation  of  the  Odyssey  rep- 
resents Antinous  bringing  a  "haggas  ' 
\  tilled  up  with  fat  and  blood. 
m  Yet  one    Burton  In    1864  remarked: 
r   "There   is    .-'urn-thing  transcendentally 
'  ahnut  a  hat-gis."  and  today  the 

Scotcn  a wui  »  .  t  .  wiln  tho 


War  Notes 

London  journals  note  that  one  or  two 
restaurants  are  now  offering  half  -por- 
tions" of  certain  dishes  on  the  bill  of 
fare  "It  is  an  example  all  might  fol- 
low and  a  welcome  return  to  the  cus- 
tom which  until  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
feature  of  certain  famous  old:  restaur- 
ants in  the  West  End."  Much  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  whole  portion. 

Suburban  butchers  near  London  give 
this  notice.  "Customers  are  kindly  re- 
quested to  bring  their  own  paper  for 

WS?PlS?ederic  Harrison  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  predicts  a  new  social 
order  as  a  sequel  to  the  war.  "There 
will  be  no  special  ruling  class  no  select 
educated  class,  no  idle  class^  He  was 
I  .shocked  when  he  visited  London  shortly 
before  Christmas."  . 

"As  I  walked  about  streets,  blazingj 
with  gems  and  gold  and  every  form  ot 
extravagance,  I  asked  myself-and  is 
this  the  war  for  very  life  of  a  great 
race'  If  the  Kaiser  could  come  and  see 
It  all,  he  would  say,  T  shall  conquer  yet, 
for  all  they  threaten  me.'  " 

In  the  same  review  Dr.  Dillon  says 
that  Rltzonian  government  brought 
England  to  its  present  plight,  and  not 
least  in  its  ignorant  and  self-sufficient 
handling  of  Russia  throughout  the  war 
What  is  a  Rltzonian?  Dr.  Dillon  thus 
defines  him:  "A  Rltzonian  is  one  of  an 
intellectual  and  morally  middle-class 
crowd  who  loves  Indolence  and  luxury, 
loathes  system,  shuns  effort,  feels  an 
insolent  contempt  for  merit  and  labor, 
and  fancies  himself  unfitted  to  under- 
take a  task  of  any  magnitude." 

The  Cravat  Signal 

j  We  spoke  recently  about  the  foolish 
'  unwarranted  prejudice  against  a  red 
I  cravat.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  Is 
still  on  the  water  wagon  but  will  dis- 
mount gracefully  on  March  1,  gives  us 
this  note  from  his  vast  sociological 
storehouse:  "In  England  a  red  cravat 
has  been  part  of  the  uniform  of  guards 
and  porters  since  the  beginning  of  rail- 
ways. It  was  decreed  so  that  every 
railway  servant  might  have  always  at 
hand  something  red  to  improvise  into  a 
danger  signal  when  a  red  flag  was  not 
available."  •    ^  .^L^^pmmm M 


Many  Rosin  is  have  outwitted  old  Dr.  J 
Barton  in  this  city.  Sonl'O'havo  turned  f 
her  Into  a  cheap  soutu  otto.  Somo  have  I 
been  cold  and  respectable,  anxious! 
about  the  singing  lesson.  Others  have  1 
sung  with  spirit,  but  gone  "galumph-  [ 
ing"  through  tho  scenes,  heavy-footed,  I 
without  sense  of  humor. 

Mme.    Galll-Curcl's    Roslna  •  was  aJ 
young  woman,   well-bred,  fit  to  be  a] 
Countess,  but   coquettish  and  roguish. 
It  was  expected  that  she  would  be  bril- 
liant In  "una  voce  poco  fa"  and  in  the 
singing  lesson,  nor  did  she  disappoint  , 
expectation;  but  her  brilliance  was  no 
more  noteworthy  than  was  the  signifi- 
cance Bhe  gave  tho  recitatives,  the  arch- 
ness of  her  musical  conversation.  For 
onco  the  recitatives  were  not  boresomo. 
An  accomplished  comedian  gave  musical 
emphasis  to  the  spoken  word.  The 
mockery  of  Dr.  Bai  tolo  was  not  merely 
facial,  or  a  matter  of  gesture.    Her  sly- 
ness and  affected  modesty  when  Figaro 
was  urging  her  to  write  the  letter  for 
her  lover  found  climax  In  the  half-bash- 
ful, half-exultant  cry:  "Here  is  the  let- 
ter."   In  the  florid  music  she  displayed 
finesse  taste  in  ornamentation  and  the 
technic  that  has  already  excited  admir- 
ation. 

In  the  lesson  scene  she  sang  the  Bell 
Song  from  "Lakme."  Afterwards  she 
sang  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  in  English 
that  was  intelligible.  (She  speaks  Eng- 
lish fluently  and  correctly.)  This  re- 
assured any  who  doubted  that  she  was, 
after  all.  a  real  prima  donna.  The  facb, 
that  she  accompanied  herself  on  a 
harpsichord  and  added  "The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer"  riveted  the  conviction  of 
any  doubtng  Thomas. 

Mr.  Nadal  as  the  Count  was  more 
fortunate  in  the  dialogue  than  in  the 
serenade  and  the  bravura  measures 
that  followed.  In  late  years  only  Mr. 
Bond  triumphed  vocally  in  the  first  act.  j 
Mr.  Nadal  was  not  a  Hashing  lover,  nor 
did  he  act  with  bravura.  Mr.  Rimini  , 
was  a  spirited  Figaro,  light  in  recita- 
tive, painful  -  to  hear  in  sustained  mel- 
ody. We  have  seldom  heard  "Largo  I 
al  factotum"  sung  so  poorly.  There] 
was  voice.  Nothing  else  except  volu- 
bility. v  Mr.  Huberdeau,  an  excellent 
artist,  replaced  Mr.  Arimondl  as  Don 
Basllio.  His  voice  is  not  heavy  enough 
for  the  "Calumny"  aria,  but  he  re- 
spected Rossini's  music,  and,  unlike 
some  of  his  recent  predecessors  In  the 
part,  he  did  not  distort  the  rhythm  and 
break  the  musical  line  for  the  sake  ot 
exaggerated  dramatic  business.  Mr. 
Trevisan  was  an  amusing  Bartolo  in  his 
way  Bartolo.  however,  was  a  more 
pompous,  more  foolishly  dignified  old 
fuddy-duddy  than  he  was  portrayed  last 

night.  . 

A  very  large  audience  was  enthuslas- 
tlcs  over  Mme.  Galli-Curci.  It  must  be 
added  that  Mr.  Rimini's  shouting  of 
"Largo  al  factotum"  was  also  heartily 
applauded.  _        , , 

Tonight  the  opera  will  be  Gounod  s 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  chief  singers 
will  be  Mmes.  Vix,  Swartz,  Berat  and 
Messrs.  Muratore,  Dua,  Maguenat,  Du- 
franne,  Huberdeau,  Arimondi  and  De- 
I  frere.  :  .     '   — — ^.^A— — 


in  Rossini's  "Barber 
of  Seville" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Rossini's 
"Barber  of  Seville,"  performed  by  the 
Chicago  Opera  Association,  Inc.,  Cleo- 
fonte  Campanlni,  director.  Mr.  Sturani 
conducted. 

11  C°nn^^AlmaTWa V  V '  "  VMrMTrXn 

Dr.  Bartolo  •  .  ...Mme.  Galli-Curcl 

«*«lna   .  .Mr.  Rinnui 

^1*air?- ."'.'.'.Mr.  Huberdeau 
2"1",?- I i   Mr.  Paltrinieri 

Bert*     •  ' ' ' '  ■  •  ' ' '  • ■  • ' '  • U1"  Be'  at 

Rossini's  "delightful,  fresh,  youthful 
opera,  although  it  is  now  over  ICO  years 
old  needs  no  brilliant  coloratura  singer 
to  make  it  enjoyable.  We  have  heard 
nerfortnances  In  third-rate  Italian  the- 
•  atres  by  singers  of  hardly  moderate 
ability,  yet  the  vivacity,  sparkle  and 
unflagging  good  humor  of  the  music 
were  Irresistible. 

1  Last  night  there  was  a  brilliant  Ro- 
slna  an  Almaviva,  who  could  not  do 
justice  to  the  florid  measures,  a  Figaro, 
who  would  have  been  excellent  if  he  had 


Dr.  Maurice  F.  Egan.  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  tot 
Denmark,  now  in  this  country,  gave  an 
interesting  address  in  New  York  on  the 
'respective  attitudes  toward  the  central 
powers  and  the  internal  conditions  of 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  He  neg- 
lected, however,  to  say  that,  according! 
to-  a  traveler,  one  can  tell  In  Scanai- 
navia  the  nationality  of  a  man  by  the| 
way  he  lights  his  cigarette.  "A  Swede; 
strikes  a  match,  uses  it,  and  throws  it 
away.    A  Dane  uses  the  match  first, 
and  then  offers  it  to  you.    The  Nor- 
wegian strikes  a  match,   offers  it  to 
his  companion,  and  uses  the  fag  end 
himself." 

Mr.  Winkley's  Book  Shelf 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  recent  reference  to  the  rule  gov- 
erning the  use  of  quod,  quoniam  and 
quando  struck  a  sweetly  responsive 
chord  In  the  mental  recess  where  are 
still  stored,  and  fondly  cherished,  the 
tattered  remnants  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion a  residuum  of  culture  which  suc- 
cessfully resists  obliteration. 

As  students  we  had  a  modicum  of  re- 
spect for  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians because  of  their  reputed  stability, 
-but  we  were  certainly  Inclined  to  criti- 
cise those  52  rules  of  Harkness,  claim- 
ing that  each  had  its  152  exceptions. 
The  late  John  W.  Dickinson,  afterward 
secretary  of  our  state  board  of  educaH 
tion  guided  us  between  the  Scylla  andl 
Cha'ribdis  of  syntax  because  he  couldl 
apply  the  sub-note  under  the  20th  excep-^ 
tion  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the  inrt 
portance  of  a  rule.  ;v  J 

Perhaps  it  was  this  same  classical  reM 
erence  of  yours  that  called  forth  those 
Interesting    contributions    on  readers, 
sneakers  and  old  text-books, 
i    With  due  respect  for  Dr.  Eliot  and 
'  his  "five-foot  shelf  of  books,"  you  and| 
•I  know  that  each  lover  of  knowledge 
has  his  own  collection  of  priceless  tomes 
!  around  which  cluster  the  best  memories 
1  of  life     When  business  Is  perplexing. 
!  when  the  goddess  of  chance  refuses  to 
'smile  and  stocks  go  down  instead  of 
up    when   piercing   Boreas  howls  de- 
fiance at  Mr.  Storrow  and  the  coal  con- 
servers,  what  better  surcease  than  to 
light  the  large  black  pipe,  and.  as  th« 
smoke  arises  like  Incense  in  the  air 
take  a  sun  bath  and  toast  your  sou 


old  book,  one  that  caters  to  your  moodd 
and  fancies  and  yet  commands  respect, 
ful  attention. 

Mv  shelf  contains  some  curious  speci- 
mens  'most     of     them  respectable, 
although  shabhy-and  others,  not  being 
expurgated  editions,  are    to    be  used 
with    discretion.     From    the  farther 
corner  peeps  out  a  tiny  volume  done  in 
half  levant  and  Illustrated  with  char- 
acteristic oriental   scenes  and  figures. 
1  Its  title  is  "Prlntemps  Parfume.  and 
the  Introduction  gives   the  Interesting 
Information  that  It  Is  the  first  Korean 
romance  ever  translated  Into  any  Eu- 
ropean language.   Then  the  eye  catches 
a  glimpse   of  the  dignified  lexicons— 
Leverett  and  Plckerlng-near  neighbors 
to  Tom  Jones  who.  for  conscience  sake 
Is  stored  between  "Emerson's  Conduct 
of    Life"    and    dear    Charles  Lambs 
"Essays  of  Ella,"  and  these  are  fol-| 
lowed  by  Talne  and  Oanot  and  a  galaxy 
of  others,  ending  with  a  little  ragamuf- 
fin duodecimo'  whose  title  page  reads. 
"The    Works    of    Horace,  Translated 
Literally  Into  English  Prose:  for  the 
Use   of  Those  Who   Are  Desirous  ot 
Acquiring  or  Recovering  a  Competent 
Knowledge  of  the   Latin  Language^ 
The  author  Is  C.  Smart,  A.  M.,  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge,  and  the  work 
was  printed  In  Dublin  In  181o.    It  has 
the  Latin  text  on  the  left  hand  pages 
and  the  translation  opposite.  Originally 
in  full  calf    It  is  now  without  covers 
and  the  paper  is  frayed  and  yellow  with 
age,  though  the  binding  Is  otherwise  In 
fine  condition. 

If  the  house  caught  fire  and  we  had 
onlv  a  few  moments  to  escape  I  think 
I  would  seize  the  Horace  and  a  pair] 
of  cuffs  and  maUe  for  the  open,  being  [ 
satisfied  with  the  cuffs ,  for  a  "dress- 
up"  and  depending  on  the  poet  for  the 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  soul. 
Have  such  books  a  price?   On  a  peace 

I  footing  and  on  a  gold  standard  what 
would  you  take  for  them?  • 

"Happy  he  whom  neither  greed  of 
gain  nor  the  ever  encroaching  'limits 
of  a  populous  city  hath  forced  from 
his  ancestral  home,"  and  happier  he 
who  In  such  a  home  possesses  his  own 
particular  shelf  of  books  to  which  he 
can  confidently  turn  for  the  encour,- 

'  agement  that  is  a  priceless  solace  in 
times  *  of  trouble,  and  in  which,  too^ 

'  he  can  readily  sense  the  approving  smile 
that  adds  a  zest  to  the  greatest  pleas 

•"'  ures  of  life.  '  ROBERT  L.  WINKLEY.  i 
Boston. 

:  Mr.  Winkley's  edition  of  Smart's 
"Horace"  is  by  no  means  the  first,  yet 
he  is  an  enviable  possessor,  if  only  for 
Dr.  Johnson^  association  with  the  un- 
happy translator.  In  1763  Smart  was  in 
a  madhouse.     Johnson  said    of    him:  t 

I I  "My  poor  •  friend,  Smart,  showed  the 
disturbance  of  his  mind  by  falling  upon 
his  knees  and  saying  his  prayers  In  i 
the  street,  or  in  any  other  unusual 
place.  Now  although,  rationally  speak- 
ing. It  Is  greater  madness  not  to  pray 
at  all,  than  to  pray  as  Smart  did,  I  am 
afraid  there  are  so  many  who  do  not 
pray  that  their  understanding  is  not 
called  in  question."  Smart  dug  in  the 
garden  of  the  madhouse.  "Before  his 
confinement."   said  Johnson,  "he  used 

'l  for  exercise  to  walk  to  the  ale-house; 
but  he  was  carried  back  again.  I  did 
not  think  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  .  ,  i 
He  insisted  on  people  praying  with 
him;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray    with    Kit  k 

•\  SmsCrt  as  any  one  else.    Another  charge  h 
,was  that  he  did  not  love  clean  linen;  to, 
and  I  have  no  passion  for  it."— Ed. 

16tH  CONCERT 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

The  16th  concert  of  the  Boston  Symj 
■  phony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductori 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym 
phony  Hall.  The  program  was  as  to  ■. 
lows:  Dukas.  Symphony  in  C  major 
Salnt-Saens.  Concerto  for  Violin,  No^ 
|  Sibelius.  "Pojhola's  Daughter  an*  v. 
"NLghtride  and  Sunrise."  J 

Dukas  is  known  here  chiefly  by  ni«7j 
Scherzo   "The  Sorcerer's   Apprent  ce,  , 
which  at  first  seemed  to  be  an  e*cellen 
bit  of  (humor  in  music,  but  now  sounds 
Hke  an  old  joke.  The  symphony  which 
was  played  here  for  the  first  time  In  , 
lZZ,  \t  not  in  the  United  States- -as 
composed  in  iSS-96.  a  year  or  so  befoie 
the  Scherzo.     Its  prevailing  fault  > 
aryness-dryness  In  themaUc  material 
and  in  the  scholastic  use  of  the  ma 
Iterlal.    There  is  little  or  nothing  that 
lean  be  called  imaginative;  the  only  ap- 
proach to  the  poetic  is  in  the  second 
I  movement,  at  the  beginning  of 
3  Z  section,  which  is  also  noticeable  foi  K 

■  Sr.  ingenious  and  effective  instrumen-K 
|  tatlon  than  is  elsewhere  «toplayed.  The 

(trumpets  play  an  ^P^ant  5«J.  a£ol 

■  in  one  melodic  »n V      ,n  „  minor. 
i  Kraivk  of  tho  Symphony  taJMgSI 

bStas's  symphony  is  a  serio  S  «r  ; 
Si -work  of  a  man  enamored  of  d 
Ivctopmcnt,   delighting  m  *«>«^«.lo^ 

igsrx?  w,thtrsib.a  ,H 

I  breach  of  inspiratlon^—____ajSrf|j||B«r 


d;  experience  in  this  country  and  in 
urope.  Yesterday  she  played  at  a 
.  mphony  concert  in  Boston  for  the  firs: 
me,  although  she  has  played  with  this 
rchestra  in  Providence  and  twice  in 
fcambrldge.  She  chose  Saint-Saens's 
Jffamlllar  concerto  in  B  minor.  When  the 
Econcerto  was  first  performed  in  Boston 
by  Mr.  Adamowski  the  critic  of  a  lead- 
ling  newspaper  condemned  It  as  "in- 
sipid, colorless,"  hastily  jut  together 
as  for  a  pressing  occaslonWThe  second 
I  movement  reminded  him  of  Gounod;  the 
third  of  Bizet.  Another  critic  said  that 
the  music  was  "without  the  character- 
istics of  Salnt-Saens,"  and  saw  a  short 
life  for  the  concerto.  Let  this  be  a 
warning  to  us,  dearly  beloved  brethren! 
Let  us  not  venture  in  prophecy.  Miss 
Seydel  displayed  a  sound,  sure  technic. 
Her  performance  was  careful  and  fem- 
inine. There  are  women  violinists  of 
whom  It  is  said  admiringly:  "She  plays 
like  a  man."  We  do  "not  wish  to  hear 
a  woman,  young  or  old,  play  with  the 
virility  of  a  male  virtuoso.  This  con- 
certo admits  of  broader  treatment,  of 
greater  dash  and  brilliancy  than  were 
shown  yesterday;  at  the  same  time,  a 
milder  interpretation,  a  woman's  inter- 
pretation, is  welcome,  if  it  is  as  musical 
and  agreeable  as  was  that  of  Miss  Sey- 
del's.  Certainly  the  second  movement 
did  not  lose  its  pastoral  charm,  and 
Miss  Seydel's  harmonics  were  more  se- 
cure than  those  p:ayed  by  some  of  her 
male  predecessors.  If  her  performance 
was  femlnkie,  It  was  not  effeminate. 

The  two  pieces  by  Sibelius  were 
heard  here  about  a  year  ago.  f/Poh- 
jDla's  Daughter"  Illustrates  a  rune  in 
the  Finnish  epic  "Kalevela"— the  woo- 
ing of  Louhl's  daughter  by  Valnamol- 
nen  and  the  ride  of  the  disappointed 
and  wounded  lover  who  could  not  meet 
all  the  tests  proposed  by  the  mocking 
maiden.  The  fantasia  Is  program,  de- 
scriptive music,  entertaining,  now  wild, 
now  lyrically  charming,  often  Impres- 
sive. There  Is  no  printed  argument  for 
Nlghtrlde  and  Sunrise."  Whoever 
rode,  rode  for  a  long  time  and  hard. 
The  galloping  figure  becomes  monoto- 
nous The  sun.  In  this  •fantasia,  loudly 
alls  attention  to  Its  rising,  as 'If  It 
were  an  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
The  final  sonorous  pages  do  not  make 
lone  forget  the  monotony  of  those  pre- 
ceding. 

'  The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  ,of  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Gold'mark,  overture,  "Sakuntala"; 
Lalo.  violin  'cello  concerto  (Joseph 
Malkln); -Beethoven.  Symphony  No.  2. 

■L     huL  i  f  '/  >  g- 

MR.  MURATORE  SINGS 
ADMIRABLY  AS  EXILE 


the  part  taken  by  him   demands  con- 
stant vigor.    Give  him  the  music  of  the 
Exile  scene,  or  of  the  stormier  powerful' 
scenes  in  "Monna  Vanna."  and  he  will*  t 
be  surely  and  justly  applauded. 

Nature  was  not  generous  toward  Mme. 
Vix  when  she  distributed  voices.  Nor 
has  Art  made  full  compensation.  As 
Juliet,  she  was  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
creating  sufficiently  an  Illusion  of  maid-  |ft 
enhood.  The  waltz  is  not  for  her.  Her 
voice  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to 
bravura  passages.  In  sustained  song  she 
did  bette^r,  within  her  natural  limita- 
tions. In  all  probability  Juliet  is  not  one 
of  her  best  roles.  She  would  be  more 
successful  with  lighter  music;  music 
that  has  not  emotonal  depth,  and  is 
largely  tripping  and  conversational. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  (at  1:45)  will 
be  "La  Traviata."  Mme.  Galli-Curci; 
Messrs.  Nadal  and  Stritcciari. 

The  opera  tonight,  "Aida."  will  bring 
the  end  of  the  engagement.  Mmes. 
Raisa,  Van  Gordon  anfl  Pruzan;  Messrs. 
Romont,  Rimini,  Nicolay.  Arimondi,  Pal- 
trinierl. 


We  have  received  several  anonymous 
letters.  As  they  are  anonymus,  we  are 
not  abte  to  publish  them.  Wc  regret 
this  in  the  case  of  two  or  three.  One 
letter,  however,  was  an  ill-natured  at- 
tack on  a  prominent  citizen  who,  at 
present,  as  he  has  serious  troubles  of 
his  own,  should  not  be  unduly  irritated. 


talk''  rather  than  to  look  at  the  ac- 
cessible sources  of  Information.  Sun* 
dry  questions,  for  length  and  certalnr 
•ty  of  their  up-springing,  have  hardy 
perennials  'skun  a  mile';  a  typical  ln-» 
stance  is  the  last  query  In  this  column, 
Fe!b.  IS,  as  to  the  meaning  of 

Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humble 

birth. 

And  melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

During  a  long  period  this  query  could' 
be  counted  upon  to  reappear  in  10-year 
cycles  in  (London)  "Notes  and  Queries" 
(before  the  war  nearly  killed  this),  In 
five-year  cjcles  in  the  Transcripts 
"Notes  and  Queries"  (before  that  de- 
partment took  to  "runnin'  to  empt'in's" 
two  or  three  years  ago).  Comparing 
the  date  of  the  "Elegy"  with  those  of 
the  quotations,  under  the  personified 
words  in  the  New  English  Dictionary 
will  readly  show  that  the  ground  of 
"Looker-on's"  troubles  Is  that  these 
words  have  changed  -their  meanings; 
that  then  science  was  a  much  broader 
word,  and  melancholy  was  desirable; 
accordingly,  the  two  lines  might  be 
prosed,  knowledge  came  easily  to  him 
and  made  him  thoughtful. 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 
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Germans  and  Tree-SqUeaks 

We  are  indebted  to  E.  H.  Crane  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  for  a  copy  of  the  Mid-' 
dlebury  (Vt.)  Register  of  Jan.  25,  which 
contains  newsK  that  will  interest  all 
sportsmen  who  are  In  the  habit  of  vlslt- 
•ng  Maine: 

GERMAN  ATROCITIES 


iTrouble   in   Maine   Woods  Causes 
Shutdown  in  Factories 

I    Because  of  the  prevalence  of  tree- 
I  squeaks  In  the  Maine  forests  Capt,  True 
!  Durkee  of  Upton,  federal  administrator 
I  of  educational  products,  has  Issued,  an 
order  to  cldae  down  all  spelling-hook  • 
handle  factories  for  the  duration  of  the  ' 
war. 

It  Is  believed  that  German  agents  are  j 
responsible  for  this  condition.  The  only  . 
remedy  for  tree-squeaks  Is  the  playing  | 
of  bonaphones,  but  there  are  no  bona- 
phones  to  be  had  as  they  have  been  sent 
to  Europe  In  large  quantities  for  the  Y.  j 
M.  C.  A.  huts. 


Bay  Psalm  Book 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Wendell  P.  Smith  is -mistaken  in' 
Identifying  the  Bay  Psalm  Book— the 
I  first  book  printed  in  North  America— 
with  the  version  of  Sternhold  &  Hopkins, 
long  annexed  to  the  ordinary  editions 
of  the  Bible.    This  was  the  psalmody 
In  use  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colo-  1 
InlBts  when  they  arrived  In  this  country;  • 
jbut  their  desire  for  a  translation  la 
verse  expressing  more  exactly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original   Hebrew  brought ' 
(about  the  publication  at,  Cambridge  In  ( 
11640  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  work  of  \ 
{various  divines  in  the  colony.  . 
I  This  information  Is  taken  from  Wllber-  I 
■force  Eames's  Introduction  to  the  fac-  | 
Islmllle  reprint  (New  York,  1908)  of  tbefl 
Jfirgt  edition  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book.  I 

J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 
1  Lfcr»c  aster.  - 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Perform- 
ance of  Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  by 
the  Chicago  Opera  Association,  Inc.  Cle-  ? 
ofonte  Campanlnl,  conductor.  Mr.  Char-  I 
Her  conducted. 

J?"',"'  Mm*.  VI*  |j 

|.   '"'  I"  lime.  8wart7.  • 

Hnnie    ' D"1" 

2°JH  .   Mr.  Murntorr  ! 

J/    '!■  Mr.  Dna  , 

M*rc   ,  Mr.  Maguenat 

rUSKI!0  Mr.  | )..rr.  i 

itH,  •  Mr.  Onfraiuir  1 

rrcre  I-nuront  Mr.  Ilut>erile:ni 

L«  Due  dc  Yerone  Mr.  Armlmondl  , 

The  performance  last  night  was  pleas-  £ 
urable  In  that  it  recalled  performances  J 
of  past  years.    Shall  we  ever  see  again 
In  opera  so  romantic  a  Romeo  as  Jean 
ile  Reszke,  or  one  that  will  ping  the  love 
music  as  lusciously  as  Alvarez?    Shall  ! 
we  see  again  as  be-iutlful  a  Juliet  as 
Emma  Karnes,  or  hear  the  foolish  waltz 
sung  as  brilliantly  as  It  was  by  Mme.  ' 
Melba?    The  shapes  arise!   We  remem-  [ 
her  Montarlol    a  tenor  who  died  too  ft 
n?.UL.n8:,,a,.dttshln&  Tybalt;  Castlemary.fi 
uuke  of  Verona,  whose  entrance  to  quell  C 
h.    ,i>°i  ,S'as  5,merb:    H>e  sensuously  r, 
tirul  Olympia  Querela  as  Stephano;fc 
n.  Jovial  as  Capulet.  unctuously  B 
omiflonl  as  the  Friar,  a  role  In  which I 
it  pr,efp,1;red  him  to  Kdouard  de  Reszke.  I 
lanclnelll  and  other  conductors  of  IhlsW 
pera  arc  also  gratefully  remembered  H 
-But  the  performance  itself  In  certain  ;> 
aspects  gave  pleasure.    The  chorus  was  flj 
xcei  ent  throughout,  in  the  great  en-  P.J 
L?     "Land  '"  the  mor(!  delicate  pass-  fri 
*es.    The  costumes  In  the  ball  scene  H 
rare  sumptuous  and  striking.  The  stage  > 
ntlngs  and  the  stage  management  were  &• 
gain  to  be  heartily  commended. 
Mr   Maguenat  was  the  first  Mercutlo  I 
n  the  city  that  gave  true  significance  I 
a  the  Queen  Mab  song.    By  his  voice.  I 
lotion  and  action  he  gave  Importance  t 
o •  ^mu-lc  that  la  Itself  is  a  feeble  ex-  I 
or.'On  of  the  text.    Mr.  Dufranne  was  ' 
li-r-tby  Capulet.    Mr.  Huber.leau  sang  I 

rJfc'i?  ^fi1  ^"""t  In  the  ap-l 
I  pr.' i.iteiy    dignified     manner.      Mme  l« 

SS«l  waI,°..mUL'hu  °f  ,he  pa^'s  s°ns.F 
aKe  p    t  Kcr  P^decessors  | 

*1  !?,,0re  a«,°,««*  'he  enthusiasm! 
In  he  hxlln  scene.  Here  his  robust  1 
HP,*?"  «>  l»»  full  power,  and  S 

»».J f  t?,      y  Tci-  In  lhe  Iove  music  i 

in  80  ior,>'na,e-     He  shines:. 

fl>  In  forte  and  fortissimo  measures 
?hen  he  la  required  to  bo  vocally  dell- 
itr.  tender,  emotional,  the  qualltv  nf 


•Hamilton" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Not 'as  an  unappreclative  layman  of 
dramatic  ail  but  simply  as  an  Ameri- 
can who  Is  a  hero  worshipper  of  our 
flrst  secretary  of  the  treasury,  may  I, 
through  your  'Interesting  column,  ex- 
press my  disappointment  of  the  current  | 
p*ay,  "Hamilton."  To  many  the  great 
Alexander  Hamilton  Is  merely  a  charac- 
ter In  tho  birth  of  our  nation  who  was 
•>!••:  In  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr:  but 
to  those  who  have  the  lime  to  peruse 
deeper  or  who  have  read  Gertrude  Ath- 
erlon'<s  delightful  "Conqueror"  he  stands 
first  ns  a  youthful  soldier  at  Yorktown, 
then  a  colonel  in  his  23d  year  and  final- 
ly at  tho  right  hand,  literally  and  flg- 
uratlvclyi  of  the  great  Washington. 
Why  docs  the  great  artist,  and  I  say 
that  sincerely,  now  portraying  Hamil- 
ton, sclcot  far  the  plot  of  bis  play  the 
events  involving  so  strongly  his  liaison 
with  an  adventurer?  When  the  snrr.e  In- 
terpreter produced  "DlsraeU"  he  dra- 
matized the  most  admirable  traits  of 
the  great  statesman.  This  Interpreter, 
It  appears,  has  taken  tho  man's  weak- 
nst  and  certainly  most  Intimate  points, 
which  In  times  like  these  do  not  kindle 
our  •  patriotism  but  only  the  Inevitable 
Interert  for  scandal.  We  are  assured 
that  the  play  Is  historically  correct. 
How  easily  could  Hamilton's  life  be 
dramntized  so  that  every  student,  every 
patriot  could  be  reminded  of  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  for  the  foundation  of 
the  United  States.  — 

Not  for  those  whose  Hamilton  Uvea  In 
their  hearts  as  one  of  the  strongest 
figures  In'  American  history  but  for  the 
multitude  who  will  draw  their  greatest 
Impression  from  what  is  so  graphically 
object! fled  befora  them  I  regret*  the 
wort:  of  the  dramatist  I  would  not 
care  even  to  see  an  American  play 
"Hamilton"  from  the  standpoint  It  ic 
being  portraved  much  less  an  English- 
man, because,  although  Hamilton  was 
born  on  the  island  of  Nevia,  he  Is  the 
embodiment  of  our  Ideals.  R.  C 

Allston. 


To  us,  Hamilton  Is  more  interesting 
as  a  human  being  than  as  a  secretary 
of  the  treasury  or  a  political  writer. 
John  Aubrey,  writing  to  Anthony 
Wood  a  letter  that  serves  as  a  preface 
to  the  former's  "Lives  of  Eminent 
Men,"  remarks:  "I  remember  one  say- 
ing of  Gen.  Lambert's,  "That  the  best 
of  men  are  but  men'  at  the  best."  " 
Hamilton's   behavior  In   the  Reynolds 

affair  won  the  admiration  of  his  bit-    BS  '  "  tos  ln  "Elektra,"  the  devil 
tercet  enemies.    There  are  those  who  I'VSriselidis,"  the  prior  In  "Le  Jongleur; 
esteem  him  more  for  that  than  for  his   a'"1  ArU.  l  in  Debussy's  opera, 


We  are  informed  that  ln  the  perform- 
ance of  "Isabeau"  in  Italian  opera 
houses,  the  ride,  of  Isabeau,  •  nude, 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  is  left 
to  the  Imagination.  The  foolish  Folco 
throws  flowers  on  her,  but  she  is  un- 
seen, far  below  the  terrace.  Nor  does 
she,  after  moments  of  trepidation, 
throw  off  her  mantle  and  go  down  the 
Inclined  plane  as  though  she  were 
listening  to  an  encouraging  voice: 
"Come  in!  The  water"a  fine."  The  ride 
la  supposed  to  be  portrayed  by  the  bom- 
bastlo  Intermezzo. 

Mme.  Galll-Curcl  has  ln  mind  several 
operas  for  next  season.  Mr.  Campanlnl, 
It  is  said,  Is  thinking  of  "Semlramide," 
but  Rossini's  opera  demands  more  than 
one  s!n?er  skilful  in  florid  music. 
"Linda  dl  Chamounlx"  and  "L'ellslro 
d'unore"  tempt  Mme.  Calll-Curcl.  Why 
not  "Lakme"?  Mme.  Galll-Curcl's  con- 
tract with  the  Chicago  company  calls 
for  one  year  more  of  service.  Will  she 
then  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera . 
House? 

It  was  a  pity  that  Mr.  Criml,  the 
tenor,  was  prevented  by  sickness  from 
■inglng  here.    The  company  Is  weak  in 
tenors.    Mr.  Lamont  Is  young,  and  he 
I  was  suddenly  called  on  to  take  parts 
I  for  which  he  was  not  wholly  prepared. 
I  Mr.  Naval,  satisfactory  in  certain  parts, 
I  is  not  a  tower  of  strength.    Much  was 
I  a&ld  about  Mr.  Rimini  before  he  came 
I  to  Boston,  but  as  a  singer  he  disap- 
I  pointed  expectation.   His  voice  wobbles, 
I  and  his  vocal  art  is  slight. 
I    The  excellent  Mr.  Dufranne  was  not 
I  a  stranger  here.    He  flrat  visited  Bos- 
I  ton  with  Mr.  Hammersteln's  company, 
I  In  April,  1909,  when  he  was  heard  as 
I  Oolaud— he   was    the   first   Golaud  In 
Parls—Garrldo  in  "La  Navarralse,"  and 
the  Prior  In  Massenet's  "Jangleur."  In 
3910.  asaln  with  Mr.  Hammersteln,  he 
took  0ie  part  of  the  Marquis  in  "Grlse- 
lldls."  also  appearing  as  Garrido  and 
Golaud. 

Mr.  Arlmcndl  Is  a  »t»H  oldet  friend, 
for  he  sang  at  Mechanics'  bulHing  with 
the  Abbey.  Schoeffel  tnd  Grau  company, 
making   his  appearand    as  Ralmondo 
with  Mme.  Melba,  Russitano  and  Cam- , 
panari  ir.  "Lucia"  in  1896.   With  that  | 
company  he  was  also  heard  as  Pistol  in 
"Falstaff"  with    Mme.    Savllle,    Beeth,  J 
Kltzu,  Scalchi,  Maurel,  Cremonlnl,  Cam- 
panarl,  Vanni,  Rlnaldinl,  and  as  Fer- 
rando  in  "11  Trovatore"  with  Nordica, 
Mantelll,  Russitano  and  Campanarl.  In 
New  York  he  took  the  part  of  Arkel ' 
when  "Pelleas  and  Melisande"  was  first . 
performed,  but  was  replaced  in  Boston 
[by  Veni'.le. 

Mr.  Huberdeau  came  with  the  Ham- 
mersteln  company   in   1910,  appearing; 
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Hoary  Gray  Questions 

As  the  World  Wags: 


•ds  over 
islon  on 


I   Mr.  Nicolay  was  also  ln  that  company, 
Ian  admirable  actor  with  a  telling  voice. : 
How  much  he  made  of  the  little  part  oft 
the  servant  In  "Thais."  As  ,the  king  in  I 
"Alda"  he  made  a  marked  Impression. 

"X.  Y.  Z."  asks  if  Mme.  MelWa  evert 
sang  "Manon"  ln  Boston.  Yes.  at  Me-  I 
nhxnleV  building.  Feb.  -S,   1896,  when 


Ithe  other  singers  were  Miss  Hunt,  Jean 
Ifle  Reszke.  Maurel.  Planoon,  Castlemary 

and  De  Vrles.  The  question  is  also 
ajasked  who  first  took  the  part  of  Atha- 
Ihael  ip  "Thais."  Renaud,  March  30, 
C909,  with  Miss  Garden  and  the  tenor 
IVaUes:  vVw& 

Of  the  newcomers  Miss  Lazzarl  and 
fclr.   Maguenat  were  noteworthy.    Ac-  » 
fcording  to  the  Chicago  press  agent,  the  ' 
Itormer  was  born  in  this  commonwealth 
pf  an   Italian   family.    She  was   edu-  [ 
Icatcd  here  and  at  the  Ursuline  College  ' 
at  Milan,  where  she  studied  singing  and 
[took  piano  lessons.    She  made  her  first 
appearance  last  November  at  Chicago. 

But  the  statements  of  this  press  agent  ■ 
are   not   always   r.ccurate.      Thus,   he ' 
states  that  Mr.  Maguenat  "sang  for  ihei 
first  time  In  Paris  the  baritone  role  of, 
Montemezzi's   'L'Amore  dei  tre  Re.' " 
Now  this  opera  was  produced  in  Parts 
by  Messrs.  Higgins  and  Russell  at  the 
[Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees  on  April 
125,  1914.    Mme.  Edvina  took  the  part  otfc 
IFiora.    Ferrari-Fonta    was    the    tenor.  U 
1  Vanni  Marcoux  took  the-  part  of  thel 
|  blind   Archibaldo.      The   baritone  was>lrt 
|  Cigada.   If  Mr.  Maguenat  was  the  first 8 
I  in  Paris,  he.  preferred  to  be  known  asH 
Clguda-   He  is  said  to  be  a  Parisian  otM 
Swiss  parentage,  whd  w-ished  at  first  tofl 
be  a  painter.  The  press  agent  says  thatH 
he  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera-Com-JB 
ique,  Paris,   in  1907.    This  may  havalj 
been,  but  the  "Annales  du  Theatre"  Oil 
that  year  does  not  mention  hirh.  LaterH 
he  sang  at  Nice,  again  in  Paris,  also  inH 
London, 

We  have  mentioned  Mr.,  Nicolay.  IrM 
is  said  that  he  was  born  of  Greek  par-raj 
entrge  at  Alexandria.  Was  the  cltyH 
fs  portrayed  in  "Thais"  familiar  to(H 
him?  Educated  at  Athens,  he  bccam.eHS 
there  a  teacher  of  ancient  and  modern ■ 
Greek.  He  studied  singing  at  the  FarisB 
Conservatory,  sang  in  Pans  in  concert,  fH 
ln  opera  in  Italian  cities,  and  in  other *•! 
countries,  until  he  joined  Mr.  Hummer-  9 
stein's  company. 

A  young  woman.  Miss  Alma  Peterson,  ft 
had  compartively  little  to  do.  but  she 
was  an  attractive  figure  in  "Thais,"  51.' 
where  more  of  her  was  seen  than  heard.  I) 
It  is  said  that  she  was  born  and  edu-  H 
cated  musically  in  Minneapolis  and  had  ■ 
sung  with  the  Symphony  orchestra  oi  B 
that  city. 

Octave  Dua,  the  Co-— itiiio  in  "DIno-  9 
rah,"  a  good  buffo,  f  a  Belgian.  Hav-  ■ 
Ing  studied  ln  Brussels,  he  was  for  some  9 

years  at  the  Monnaie.    Later  he  sang 
in  Taris  and  London. 

Stage  Liberties  Taken  with 

Chopin  and  Other  Famous  Men     -  i 


I  Chopin  Is  a  prominent  figure  in 
U  "Madame   Sand,"    which   will   be  pro- 

■  duced  here  tomorrow  at  the  Tremont 

■  Theatre.  It  is  not  the  first  time  he  has 
SB  appeared  on  the  stage. 

B   He  is  the  hero  of  an  opera  ln  four 

■  acts.  "Chopin,"  book  by  Angelo  Orvleto, 

■  music   arranged    from   Chopin's   piano  j 

■  pieces  by  Glacomo  Orefice.  The  opera! 
flwas  produced  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Ml-  S 
^lan,  Nov.  25,  1901.  The  first  act,  "Noel."  j 
a  takes  place    In  a  garden    in    Poland.  II 

,  Chopin  is  in  love  with  Stella,  almost  af 
.  child.  In  the  second  act,  "April,"  hel 
His  passionately  ln  love, with  Flora.  He 
rtis  older  and  famous,  fn  this  act  his  ln-B 
jtimate  friend,  Elio,  urges  revellers  atf 
'I  Flora's  village  to  rise  in  defence  off 
J  their  fatherland.  The  third  act,  "The  5 
1  Storm,"  passes  In  an  old  castle  on  thel 
J  Island  of  .Majorca,  where  ho  Is  trying  j 
<to  regain  his  health.  A  tempest  Is  de- f 
jBcribed  in  music.  Chopin  fears  that'll 
J  Flora  and  others  at  sea  In  a  boat  will  ■ 
(be  lost.  In  the  last  act.  "Autumn,"  f\ 
i  Chopin  dies  with  Klio  near  him,  also 
Stella,  his  flrst  love,  who  has  brought  ' 
a  silver  box  containing  soil  of  his  natives 
I  country.  At  Milan  the  two  ^hief  sing- f 
Jcrs  were  Borgati,  the  tenor,  and  Mme.  £ 
ICesira  Ferrani. 

I    This  opera  was  produce:!  at  San  Fran- W 
I  Cisco.   Jan.  29,   1907.     Chopin,  Martinez 
Patti;     Flora,     Velia    Georgl;  Stella, 
TManca  Nunez:  EIlo,  Antola. 

Other  composers  have  been  introduced 
In    opera,  as    lla\dn    in    "II  Piccolo 
Haydn."     Music    by   Cirpolini  (Como.jR 
IS93).<-  performed    ln    London    in    1897  ■ 
Btwlell.-i    served    Flotow.  BeethovenB 
figures  in  a  stupid,  foolish  German  play  I 
In  which  Mr.   Bispluun  still  takes  the' 
part  of  the  composer. 

A  long  list  of  famous  men  and  women | 
that  are  mimed  ln  opera  and  in  drama 
i could  be  drawn  up.    This  week  HamiK 
[ton.     Monroe.     Jefferson.     Tallevrand  ' 
[Schuyler  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  are  to'  beK' 
seen  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre.  HowM 
I  many  Napoleons  have  been  staged  onu 
I  lhe  singe;    '[')iis  !s  not   surprising, .  fo  IH 
•:"      a>"  ">"n>-  men  in  private  life  tha'tfl 
l^j^e^^h^rnseives    en    resemblinjjf  theW 
I  Emperor.    There  are  some  that  even  1 
thus  pose  ln  church,  with  carefully  ar-  J 
ranged  forelock. 

Passages  in  Moeller's  "Madame  Sand" 
Not  Heard  on  the  Stage 

The  New  York  Times  of  Dec.  2,  1917, 
published  passages  In  the  manuscript  of 
"Madame  Sand"  written  by  the  author 
for  tho  assistance  of  the  players : 

!'Kere,  for  example.  Is  Moeller's  de- 
scrii  tion  of  the  publisher,  Buloz,  and  the  j 
poet,  Olelne.  as  they  make  their  entrances 
ln  the  first  act : 

"Buloz  Is  a  sort  of  sublimated  Journal- 
1st,  '<  i       pat.  with  his  eyes  perpetually 
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wandering  soul  who 
spiritual  haven  of 
d  keen — bo  Is  dyna- 

rlptlon  of  young  Al- 
i  the  latter  appears 
i  entrance  In  a  mood 
on  at.  the  thought  of 
'«£and.  from  whom 
jout  to  part  without 
Ihe   depths  of  that 


soul: 


s  a  poet,  an  aristocrat  and 
of  a  1andy.  Hla  glance  Is 
red  Hps  half  open.  He  Is 
fine  with  that  exquisite  dell- 
Ulty  bo  Irresistible  to  women." 
thus  describes  George  her- 
that  erratic  genius  flashes 


•And  at  this  moment  enters  George, 
Im  brilliant,  sumptuous,  ridiculous,  but 
onquerins  George.  She  Is  never  sentl- 
nental.  never  sententious,  never  con- 
rctoua  of  her  exuberance  or  her  exag- 
terations.  mistress  of  everything  but 
!er  emotions,  which,  though  she  thinks 
ihe  masters,  master  her.' 

"A  moment  after  her  entrance,  follow, 
ng  the  reading  of  a  fragment  of  verse 
>y  the  melancholy  de  Musset,  George 
becomes  flamboyantly  romantic,  and.  In 
in  ecstasy  of  fervor,  remarks  that  'we 
were  born  but  to  say  good-bye.'  At 
:hls  point  the  author  inserts  In  paren 
theses: 

•There  Is  a  danger  that  the  moment 
may  become  unbearably  sublime,  but 
Rosalie  opportunely  arrives  with  the 
steaming  tureen  of  soup.' 

"A  little  later  in  thi3  act  when  Alfred, 
under  the  influence  of  George's  seduc- 
tions, has  decided  to  fly  In  the  face  of 
his  mother's  opposition  and  go  with  his 
mistress  to  Venice,  Mme.  de  Musset  un- 
expectedly enters  and  suggests  that  per- 
haps her  3on  would  care  to  drive  him 
witli  her.  Alfred  hesitates  'between 
love  and  duty,'  and  George,  In  trem- 
ulous exasperation,  stands  silent.  Here 
Moeller  remarks,  In  parentheses: 

•A  tense  moment.     The  literary  his- 
tory .if  France  hangs  in  the  balance — 
and  then  Mme.   de  Musset  brilliantly 
comes  to  the  rescue  with  sudden  in 
spiration:  "Delightful  weather  for  De 
cembcr."  ' 

"Dr.  Pagello,  George's  Italian  lover.  Is 
Introduced  in  the  second  act  in  these 
words : 

'He  is  George's  deep- eyed,  hesitant, 
but  none  too  brilliant  Italian  doctor.  He 
has  no  mental  distinction,  no  authority, 
no  particular  magnetism,  but  he  is 
charmingly  simple,  and  George  has  dis- 
covered in  him  a  latent  talent  for  the 
tender  one-sj  llabled  sort  of  love  which, 
at  the'  moment  of  the  threatening  de- 
bacle of  her  affair  with  de  Musset,  her 
soul  needs.'  , 

"In  this  act  Dr.  Pagello's  Italian  love,  | 
Lucrezia  Violente,  is  introduced.  Here 
!  Is  the  description  of  this  fiery  creature;  j 
•She  is  tense,   dark,   scented— a  eolor- 
■  ful  combination  of  a  languorous  poppy 
when  happy,  and  an  angry  firecracker 
,  when  stirred.' 

"In  the  last  act  Franz  Liszt  comes  on 
the  scene,  being  described  as  follows: 

•Liszt  is  thin,  pale,  distinguished, 
aesthetic,  but  not  of  the  exquisite  fra- 
gility of  Chopin.  He  is  a  queer  mixture 
'  bf  impetuousity  and  method.  A  surpris- 
ing streak  of  practicality  governs  his 
pyrotechnic  nature." 

"Chopin  is  fragile,  exquisite,  spirit- 
ual There  is  something  about  him  as 
of  flame  and  sleep.  He  is  simple  and 
profound,  childlike  and  dominant.  His 
whirns  are  emotional  necessities.  He  is 
part  reticent  reserve  and  part  sudden 
Irritability.  Withal  he  is  a  genius  who, 
In  the  words  of  Balzac,  was  less  a  musi- 
cian than  a  soul  which  makes  itself 
audible."  / 

"At  the  end  of  the  scene  betw 
George  Sand  and  Chopin,  where  the 
former  once  more  falls  under  the  sway 
of  the  great  passion  which  she  had  de- 
clared she  was  done  with  for  all  time. 
Moeller  has  inserted  this  explanatory 
note : 

"  "And  he  kisses  her.  A  pause — and 
then  she  breaks  from  him — there  are 
tears  in  her  eyes — for  a  moment  she 
stands  watching  him — the  old  wonder 
ever  new  breaks  in  her  heart.' 

"And  at  the  end  of  the  play,  when  she 
has  gone  home  with  Chopin  'to  put  the 
poor  tired  boy  to  bed,'  as  she  wrote  in 
the  note  whi'  h  she  leaves  for  Buloz,  one 
of  the  guests  at  the  reception  finds  her 
message  and  reads  it  aloud.  The  author 
■jBafaes  his  play  with  these  words  : 
iW'tille.  de  Latour  presses  the  letter 
with  adoration  in  her  album  as  Liszt, 
the  untiring,  thunders  from  the  music 
•  room  the  beginning  of  a 
naise  as  the  curtain  falls. 

High  Prices  for  Concerts  in 
London;  Notes  About  Music 
I  ,  air.  Robin  H.  Legge  of  the  Dally  Tele 

■  graph  has  this  to  say  about  the  prices 
H  Charged  by  concert  givers  in  London: 

I    "The  prices  are  still  far  too  high,  evei 

■  when  they  have  been  reduced  from  their 
E&taiordial  absurdly  high  level.  And 

again  I  hark  back  to  my  old  argument 
that  a  live  shilling  Is  better  than  aj 
dead  half  crown,  a  fact  clearly  illus 
■{rated  by  my  correspondent.  It  is,  how. 
ever  rot  a  cas»  of  coins  into  the  high- 


■Bl^nTT'OVnya  to.-cnlftVi  ihe  eUA*J 
Ebsvnurv  shilling  that  Is  In  point,  ltj 
Is  the  miration  whether  any  substantial! 
food  is  belnw  Achieved  by  concert-givers 
Who  play  or  sing,  even  In  these  days, 
to  half-empty  houses,  while  tho  samei 
house*  might  bo  filled  to  capacity  lfj 
prices  were  brought  down  to  date.  That 
I  take  to  be  my  correspondent's  Idea.l 
I  nm  often  told  that  a  largo  number  of| 
concerts  are  given  for  the  main  pur- 
pose  of  obtaining  press  notices.  Froml 
what  I  know  of  the  press  I  should  say 
that  a  full  house  will  make  a  stronger 
'bapresslon  on  the  critic  than  an  empty 
one!  "Will  no  one  take  in  hand  now,  at 
once,  the  very  serious  question  of  prices 
In  concert  rooms?  It  is  one  that  must 
be  faced  one  day.  and  changes  made 
that  are  much  more  drastic  than  any- 
thing In  recent  years.  #Vhy  not  now? 
The  Queen's  Hall  not  long  ago  sacri 
flced  what  once  was  Its  dignity  and  low 
ered  its  prices.  Is  there  any  embargo 
laid  on  similar  lessened  prices  at  to' 
other  halls?    I  take  leave  to  doubt  it!' 

The  music  critic  of  the  Daily  Tele 
graph  (Feb.  4).  said  of  Mr.  Moisel 
witsch's  performance  of  Liszt's  B  minor 
I  piano  sonata:  "It  is  surely  no  exagger- 
|  ation  to  say  that  no  other  living  pianist 
could  surpass,  even  If  he  could  ap- 
proach, the  art  which  gave  such  dis- 
tinction to  his  interpretation." 

The     French     Players     in  London 
brought  out  Tristan  Bernard's  comedy, 
"Le    Volonte    de   1'Homme."    A  sus- 
ceptible married  man  and  father  falls 
a  complete  victim  to  the  simple  wiles  of 
a  pretty  and   sympathetic  governess, 
i  So  much  so  that  he  loses  his  will  com- 
t  pletely.    and   changes   all   the  family 
'•  plans  in  accordance  with  her  whims. 
He  is  upbraided  for  this  by  a  strong- 
minded  bachelor  friend,  who  promises!. 
'  to  give  the  prety  governess  a  'straight! 
talking  to.'    The  strong-minded  bache-i 
lor  does  so,  but  with  the  result  that  he. 
least   expected— namely,  that  he,  tooj 
succumbs,  and  becomes  the  second  cap- 
tive, while  tine  now  repentant  Benedick 
is  restored  to  domestic  bliss." 

At  the  performanVe  at  ^rchester 
(Eng.)  Jan.  31  of  "The  Mellstoch 
Quire."  a  comedy  adapted  by  A.  «. 
Evans  from  Thomas  Hardy's  'Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree."  carols  of  from 
80  to  100  years  ago.  which  -were  sung  In 
the  parish  of  Hardy's  novel,  vere,.^™: 
duced  The  old  country  figure,  "Haste 
to  tho  Wedding."  and  the  old  country 
dance!  "Tho  Triumph,"  were  Performed. 
"This  last  once  favorite  tune  and  figure, 
nicknamed  'Follow  My  Lover' three  gen- 
erations ago,  is  described  m  Preston  s 
•Country  Dances  for  1793,'  "  P°rI°rm£ 
at  Court,  the  Bath,  and  all  Fubhck  As 


"what ,  '  he  nsKs  p  w»  uumt,  to  in 
I'uatrinllse  our  art  beyond  the  frontier. 
Where  Is  the  French  capital,  where  ar  • 
the  big  firms,  whose  patriotic  elan  will 
victoriously  counterbalance  the  influence 
of  tbt  factories  of  Essen?"  Might  not 
something  on  similar  lines  be  urged  on 
behalf  of  a  propaganda  in  the  interests 
of  British  musicians?  —  Loadon  Dally 
Telegraph,  Feb.  I!. 

Performances  of  "Elijah"  In  operatic 
form  were  given  at  the  Old  Vic  Thea- 
tre, London.  Jan.  31  end  Feb.  2.  "As 
there  is  still  "  measurable  element  of 
novelty,  so  there  is  always  an  almost 
Immeasurable  dement  of  risk  In  'pre- 
senting on  the  stage  an  oratorio  like 
'Elllah.'  The  risk  is.  of  course,  that 
the  desire  to  heighten  effects  by  scenic 
contrivances  should  be  overdone  to  the 
point  of  Irreverence."  The  writer  adds 
that  Ben  Greet  and  Miss  Btiylls  "wisely 
insisted  on  a  cautious  reticence,  whlcn 
allowed  tho  dramatic  possibility  of  the 
work  to  he  accentuated  without  being 
spoilt." 

J  One  result  of  the  innumerable  con- 
certs given  to  soldiers  In  training  or  on 
active  service  is  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  the  programs.  A  famous 
singer  says:  "At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  It  was  music  hall  songs  that  sol- 
diers were  supposed  to  want.  Now 
they  expect  the  best  music  we  can  give 
them.  As  for  tho  performers,  since  the 
leading  members  of  the  profession  have 
appeared  at  concerts  the  audiences  are 
growing  critical.  The  one  sort  of  song 
they  detest  is  one  of  highfalutln' 
heroics  about  going#to  Berlin."  Other 
artists  indorse  this  opinion.  —  London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

A  Supplementary  Note  About 
the  Old  Eagle  Theatre 

To  Editor  of  Herald  : 

In  my  letter  about  the  Eagle  Theatre, 
published  in  (he  Herald  of  last  Sun- 
day. I  omitted  to  state  that  W.  Hum- 
phrey Bland  was  associated  with 
Brougham  in  his  managerial  ventures 
in  Boston.  He  was  in  Wyman's  com- 
pany at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre.  So 
was  his  Wife,  who  had  been  a  London 
favorite  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and 
Covent  Garden  in  the  thirties  of  the 
last  century.  She  died  in  Boston  in 
1S47,  and  was  much  older  than  her  more 
celebrated  sister,  Helen  Faucit.  And 
what  a  strong  company  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre  had  in  the  middle  forties! 
It  included  among  others,  besides  those 
I  mentioned,  John  Gilbert  TV.  M.  Flem- 
ming.  Thomas  Placide  and  Mrs.  W  H 
Smith,  one  of  the  Riddle  sisters  then 


street  site  after  test  ing  by  numerous  de-  j 
vices   he    had  found  effective  in  the' 
United  States,  which  street  in  London  | 
attracted  most  traffic  during  the  day 
and  Oxford  street  c-ame  out  a'  big  win- i 
ner.    I  shouldn't  like  to  say  how  much  | 
It  has  cost  its  owners  la  rates  and  tgxes 
during  the  years  it  has  been  closed. 

Should  There  Be  Incidental 
Music  in  Theatres? 


sorts,  having  been  danced,  it  is  be- 
lieved, at  the  famous  Waterloo  Ball 

"Vhe^lOOth  performance  of  the .  revival 
of  "Brewster's  Millions"  in  London  took 
■olace  at  the  Queen  Theatre  on  Feb 
6  The  play  has  been  running  almost 
continuously  for  10  years.  - 
The  150th  performance  in  London  of 
"The  13th  Chair"  took  place  at  the  Duke 
of  York's  Theatre  Feb.  9. 

Foreign  papers  state  that  Alexandre 
Siloti,  the  Russian  pianist,  who  visited 
Bos  on  and  Played  here  df'Bhtfulry. 
now  the  chief  conductor  of  the  Mary- 
inski  in  Petrograd,  was  imprisoned  on 
the  charge  of  favoring  a  counter-revo- 
lution, but  a  day  or  two  later  set  free 

'  °  Inlays  like  these,  when  everything  is 
changing,  one  is  thankful  for  a  reminder 
of  anything  that  points  to  stability.  And 
such  a  reminder  surely  comes  with  the 
announcement    that    Monday  evening 
brings  with  it  the  800th  concert  of  our 
Royal  Philharmonic  Society.    On  March 
8  1813  was  held  the  first  coWCert,  with 
Salomon  as  leader  of  the  orchestra  and 
dementi  at  the  pianoforte.    Not  until 
1820  when  Spohr  appeared  as  conductor, 
was  the  old-time  "dual  control"— a  ludi- 
crous affair— swept  away,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Philharmonic's  pat- 
rons beheld  a  "wielder  of  the  baton, 
(who    invented    the    classic  phrase?). 
Surely  there  is  something  solemn  In  the 
thought  that  Beethoven  the  Immortal 
(whose  bust  still  serves  to  link  up  the 
present  with  the  past)  had  barely  en- 
tered upon  his  third  period  whan  our 
oldest  musical  institution  was  born-in 
the  same  year  that  brought  Verdi  and 
Wagner  into  the  world— and  that  Lon- 
don  concert-eoers   were   attending  its 
functions  while  yet  both  Schumann  and 
Chopin  were  toddling  infants.— London 
Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  26. 

It  is  said  in  London  that  Sir  Walter 
Parratt  will  resign  the  Oxford  profes- 
sorship of  music,  which  he  has  held  for 
about  10  years. 

Under  the  heading,  "Krupp  and  Peace- 
ful Penetration,'  "  the  February  issue  of 
flip  Musical  Times  Quotes  an  interesting 

 ,  ,u..  ....n.in  fails'"  1  Paris  Courrler  Musical.  Basing  his  re- 
marks upon  information  received  from 
Switzerland,  the  writer,  who  is  evidently 
B,very  much  in  earnest,  declares  that  the 
I  enemy  is  preparing  for  "after  the  war" 
'  in  music  as  in  all  other  things,  and  that 
some  24,000,000  marks  have  been  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  German  musical  pro- 
paganda. It  is,  he  asserts,  the  funds  sup- 
piled  by  Krupp  that  are  Inundating 
Switzerland  whilst  Holland,  Sweden  and 
Spain  "are  receiving  offers  of  orchestras, 
virtuosi  and  artists  of  every  sort  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  duly  furnished  with 
programs,  materials  and  complimentary 
tickets  "   To  meet  this  flagrant  danger. 


Thomas  anu  xaqnu    -    „,,  i 

the  name  of  which  has  escaped  my 
memory,  but  I  know  that  I  enjoyed  tho , 
Say  immensely  whatever  it  was  called  i 
There    too.  I  witnessed  the  perform- 
ances of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  n 
••The  W«e's   Secret,"    and   listened    to  ', 
Je  singing  of  the  opera  , 

troupe.  JU" 
Dorchester. 

The  Story  of  B.  F.  Keith  and 
the  Princess's  Theatre  in  London 


The  Stage  (London)  of  Jan.  24  pub- 
lished the  following  story: 

"I  am  told  a  syndicate  is  being  formed 
i  to  acquire  the  old  Princess  s.    I  have  , 
often  wondered  why  it  was  flowed  to 
be  idle  for  so  long.   It  is  on  a  W  lW 
site,  and  could  be  made  into  the  largest 
and  handsomest  playhouse  in  London.  , 
Nothing  can  be  attempted  in  the  way 
of  building  till  after  the  war.  but  at 
the  price  theatres  are  reaching  now  it 
would  be  cheap  at  £50.000,  which  is  in 
toe  neighborhood  of  what  ^  ^sked.  I 
think  the  ground  rent  is  £1500.  Alter 
aU  It  is  in  one  of  the  leading  thorough- 
fares  and  not  up  a  back  street,  so  it 
fhould  do  well.    It  is  not  many  years 
ago  that  the  Princess's  was  one  of  the 
most  Popular  theatres  in  London.  It 
aiways  drew  large  and  delighted  crowds 
whenever  a  good  play  was  presented. 
Two  managers,  to  my  knowledge,  made 
fortunes  there,  and  lost  them  elsewhere. 
Neither  of  them  spent  any  money  on  the 
upkeep  of  the  theatre,  and  it  gradually 
-Pot  worse  and  worse  till  at  last,  for 
toe  public  safety,  the  L.  C   C.  stepped 
in  and  condemned  it.    My  friend  Keith 
on,  the  Continuous  Vaudeville  Theatres 
of  America,   came  over  about  1903  o: r  , 
1904  and  bought  the  property  for  £28  000  ■ 
with  a  view  to  making  it  an  up-to-date  g 
variety  theatre  and  winter  garden,  the 
latter  to  be  an  elaborate  affair  under-  j 
neath  the   theatre-something  entirely! 
new  to  England.    I  forgot  now  ™ny  I 
million  dollars  it  was  to  cost.  Unfortu 
nately  for  these  plans,  there  was  diffi- 
culty with  a  wine  merchant  who  had  I 
the  cellars  underneath  the  .theatre  on  I 
lease,  with  about  seven  years  to  run, 
and  who  stoutly  refused  to  disturb  his 
wines    without    heavy    compensation.  | 
Thus  things  stuck  for  a  time,  and  Keitn 
thought  he  would  freeze  him  out  by  re- 
fusing to  pay  anything,  and  kept  the 
wine  merchant  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  | 
Eventually  Keith,  having  married  again, 
sold  the  property  to  an  hotel  company. 
I  presume  the  war  has  interfered  with 
thjelr  Plans,  for  it  is  now  offered  for] 
Bale  again.  T,„,tv, 
"He  was  a  fine  old  chap,  was  Keith, 
and  he  carried  his  75  years  when  last  l 
taw  him  like  55.    He  often  boasted  that 
So  theatres  he  owned  had  all  been  rag 
£td  bone  shops'  when  he  first  acquired 


The   Stage    (London)    published  tola 
letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Anderson:  U 

"With  regard  to  music  in  the  theatre  . 
so   far    as    your   correspondents  P'eaj 
touches  overture  and  entr'acte  music  l| 
entirely  sympathize  with  him.    T"o  or-  , 
chestra  happily  bridges  over  the  tedium 
of  waiting  for  the  rise  of  the  curtain  I 
and  the  equally  great  tedium  of  the  In- 
tervals    between     the     acts- intervals 
which  some  resident  managers,  mind-  | 
ful  of  the  profits  of  the  refreshment; 
bars,  prolong  to  the  limit  of  boredom.  | 
Further,  a  considerable  proportion  of  an  ^ 

^udTen^T  attend  V^ly-that  is  to.  taVV  I 
without  any  companion— and  to  sucn 
the  overture  and  entr'acte  music  are  al- 
much  appreciated  coon.  „„ 
"At  toe  Repertory.  Birmingham  an 
experiment  was  made  for  a  time  of 
working  without  any  orchestra  what- 
ever, but  the  gaps  of 

what  ghastly,  and  when  ultimate lj.  the 
management  installed  a  small  but  ex- 
cellent orchestra,  the  patron*  of  the 
theatre  welcomed  it*with  flight 

"On  toe  other  hand,  to  Mr.  ™  "son  s 
plea  for  'incidental  music'  1  mus .  enter 
the  strongest  possible  p rotest  B>  In 
cidental  music  I  understand  music  dur- 
ing toe  performance  of  an  act.  How 
stodgy  must  be  the  mentality  of  nis  ex- 
ample: an  auditor  who  wants  to  hear 
some  Hungarian  music  merely  because 
an  actor  is  relating  an  experience  in 
Vienna!  That  our  streets  are  full  of 
music  I  freely  admit-very  much  too 
much  so-but  there  is  no  parallelism  be- 
tween that  and  the  subject  under  dls- 

CU"When  the  voice  of  the  actor  or  act- 
ress is  of  right  quality,  timbre  and  ar- 
ticulation, incidental  music  is  a  muffler. 
It  causes  a  straining  of  the  ears  to 
catch  the  exact  words  which  are  beingt 
spoken,  and  it  deprives  the  audience  of 
some  of  the  mental  and  emotional  effect! 
which  the  pure  human  voice  produces,  r 
On  the  other  hand,  If  the  voice  of  the 
actor  is  bad  or  indistinct,  then  inciden- 
tal music  serves. merely  as  'camouflage, 
'  and  the  true  remedy  Is  a  change  in  toe 
cast.    Frequent  instances  of  such  ca- 
mouflage' are  to  be  heard  in  connection  , 
with  the  cracked  voice  of  a  music  hall 
fallen  star  comedienne.  B 

"To  take  an  illustration  at  random, 
'Leah  Kleschina.'   I  have  sat  in  a  the- 
atre of  2000  people  when  the  grip  of  the 
play  has  been  so  strong  that  one  could  I 
have  heard  the  fall  of  a  feather.  Inci-, 
dental  music  would  only  have  marred 
the  magnificent  silence     Another  ran- 1 
dom  illustration  of  a  different  kind  is, 
•A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff.'  Incidental  music, 
If  Introduced,    would    only   mask  the 
rapid  dialogue,  and  could  not  possibly 
add  to  the  uncontrollable  laughter  which 
greets  the  various  entanglements  of  the 

|  i  ^"Speaking  as  a  playgoer  for  30  years.  I 
I  have   never  heard   among  educated 
»    people  anything  but  condemnation  of 
incidental  music;  and,  indeed,  of  late  it 
has  scarcely  been  heard  in  the  prov-j 
lnces  except  in  the  melodrama  of  thea- 
I  tres  of  the' second  and  third  class. 
•S     "Chacun  a  son  gout-.   Those  who  want 
i     drama  mixed  up  with  music  can  get 
ample  supply  in  grand  opera  and  in 
j  >  musical  comedy." 


Stage  and  Screen;  Some 
Differences  in  Acting  for  Them 

Helena    MUlals    contributed   to  The 
'  Stage  of  Jan.  17  an  article  with  the  ■ 

"^Whlchis  the  more  difficult  art,  stage 
or  film  acting?    What  are  the  differ-, 
'  ences?   I  have  played  leading  parts  for 
both,  and  can  therefore  speak  of  some  ■ 
!  of  the  differences  that  have  struck  me. 
\     "An  actor  or  an  actress,  to  do  really 
able  work  on  the  stage,  must  be  well 
educated,  used  to  decent  society,  able 
to  speak  correctly,  fairly  well  read  have 
a  Eood  voice  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
use   it,    a   well-built   body,    a  certain 
amount  of  grace  and  movement,  keen 
<  insight,    imagination,    and    above  all, 
dramatic  instinct. 
"To  be  a  film  artist  one  must  have  tne 
J  requisite  looks  for  a  part,  a  quick  In- 
telligence with  which  to  carry  out  in. 
producer's      wishes.      that  self-same 
c'ramatic    Instinct    without    which  no 
\    sort  of  acting  is  really  engrossing  to 
the  audience;  but  your  film  actor  or 
actress  net       no  voice,  no  refinement 
of    accent      One   cannot    imagine  Sir 
J    GeorVe  Alcxardor  engaging  as  hj  lead- 
ing  lady  a  girl  who  asked  ,  for  the  part 
of  Juliet  by  saying:  'What  price  me  in 
In  that  part?'    But  if  he  were  produc- 
ng  a  film  5.0  might  say:  "She  will  look 
toe  part  /erCec**:  and.  thank  heaven, 
'    she  will  not  have  to  speak. 
I      "i  am  not  suggesting  for  an  instant 
[!   that  film  artists  are  uneducated.   But  l 
i     do  net  think  that  education  is  so  essen- 
ial  tor  their  art  as  for  the  stage  actoi. 
*t  remember  once  playing  lead  to  a 
Frenchman  who  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  Fn*l'»h.   That  would  have  been  quite 
ivJL        the  staee     Then,  again. 


t  know  an  old  nv\n  "  hr.  ha* ;a  "fine  face, 
who  has  often  placed  sue h  parts  as  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  on  the  film,  but  he 
would  be  useless  on  the  stage,  having  no 

roof  to  his  mouth. 

"People  often  wonder  at  the  failure  of 
a  stage-star  on  the  screen.  *ut  I  think 
♦,he  worst  failures  have  been  because  the 
people  have  been  'getting  on  in  years,'  i- 
a.nd  the  camera  has  shown  up  all  their  j 
jack  of  youthful  charm,  and  shown  nous  j 
Df  the  still  very  much-alive  charm  of  « 
roice  still  perceptible  on  the  stage.  Also,  j 
such  stars  usually    play    big  leading 
parts,  demanding  knowledge  of  screen 
bvork.  '  Some  film  producers  have  said 
that  they  prefer  artists  who  have  fio 
knowledge  of  the  stage.   This,  I  think, 
Ik  a  mistake.    I  dare  aver  that  more 
ttage-stars  would  be  successful  on  the 
Him  than  film -stars  on  the  stage,  given 
&he  test. 

"Providing  he  has  the  looks  and  per- 
sonality for  his  film  part,  the  stage 
actor  needs  to  unlearn  a  good  many 
effects  of  the  stage.  He  must  get  used 
to  playing  In  a  small  space;  remember 
he  cannot  rely  upon  hlsavoice  to  expres? 
what  he  needs  to  convey,  and,  above  all' 
he  must,  get  used  to  the  producer's  voice;  I 
breaking  in  during  a  scene.  All  theatrrf 
people  are  used  to  rehearsing  a  seem*, 
till  perfect,  and  then  'letting  themselves" 
go.' 

"Kinema  acting  is  cold-blooded.  OnJB! 
has  not  the  inspiration  that  footlightfjf-, 
and  audience  give  to  the  actor.  Onf-v. 
plays  in  a  studio,  that  is  either  very  hov,' 
or  very  cold,  before  a  camera;  the  wait-. 
Ing  about  wearies,  and  one  plays  in  the' 
early  hours  of  the  day  and  not  at  night 
Ul  this  is  strange  at  first.    There  13  nqf : 
line  to  set  into  the  skin  of  a  part,  01 

'0  build  up  a  scene  as  one  can  on  the 
stage.  Film  effect  Is  more  calculated, 
he  effect  produced  Is  quicker,  and  the 
actions  are  more  deliberate.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actor 
who  'forgets'  himself  In  a  part  Is  not 
bo  good  'on  the  screen'  as  the  one  who, 
under  all  stress  of  emotion,  can  keep  his 
mind  fixed  firmly  upon  'what  I  am 
doing*  and  not  'what  I  am  feeling.' 

"But,  these  things  learned,  film  acting 
should  be  easy  to  the  good  stage  per- 
former, and  It  Is  less  engrossing  to  the 
average  actor. 

"I  think  it  requires  less  to  make  a  film 
star,  but  it  also  requires  some  differ- 
ence. Do  we  not  all  know  the  handsome 
young  actor  or  the  pretty  young  chorus 
girl  who,  without  talent  for  the  stage 
proper,  scores  a  well  deserved  success 
on  the  screen,  because  all  their  best 
points  are  revealed  (some  of  which  were 
lost- on  the  stage)  and  their  worst  faults 
hidden,  'because  we  cannot  hear  them'? 

"The  producer  of  films  requires  great- 
er all-round  knowledge  than  a  stage 
producer,  whereas  a  stage  star  can  often 
carry  a  badly  produced  play  Into  some- 
thing like  success,  a  badly  produced  film 
Is  ruined  even  with  a  perfectly  beauti- 
ful woman  star  In  it.  It  Is  essential  that 
n  film  producer  should  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  stage  production  In 
moat  of  its  branches,  and  to  be  Ideal  nc 
should  be  well  read,  have  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  of  art,  such  as  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  be  au  courant  with 
the  big  films  produced  by  other  people,  a 
good  organizer,  well  educated,  and  know 
how  to  handle  all  classes  of  people  with 
tact.  Uls  time  should  be  spent  in  pro- 
ducing, not  In  having  to  do  half  a  dozen 
people's  work,  as  most  English  produ- 
UTS  seem  to  do;  an  efficient  M/irf  is 
isenttal  to  all  branches  of  successful 
-oductlon. 

"The  stage  and  screen  are  closely  al- 
lied, but  distinct  arts,  as  distinct  as 
drawing  and  painting.  But  to  be  edu- 
cated in  both  helps  either. 

"Which  has  the  greater  appeal  is  sure- 
ly a  matter  of  Individual  taste.  Which 
has  the  greatest  educational  value? 
Apart  from  the  purely  literary  point  of 
view,  1  should  say  the  kinema.  It  is 
universal  In  Its  appeal. 

"If  one  has  a  great  truth  to  give  to 
the  world,  the  best  way  is  via  tho 
papers  and  the  kinema.  He  would  bo 
lull  dog  indeed  who  did  not  have  a 


the  Madonna,"   selections   from  "Higoletto" 
end  the  "Blue  Danube"  Waltz. 
FRIDAY— Symphony   Hail,    2:30  P.    tl.i  17th 
concert  (A)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Dr.  Muck,  conductor.   See  speclil  notice. 
SATtlRDAY-Symphony  Hall,   8  P.   *.,  «g, 
*      concert  (B)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchea- 
j      tra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.   See  special  notice. 

CHICAGO  COMPANY 
ENDS  ENGAGEMENT 
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CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 

SIM.AY-Kvmphony  Hall,  3:30  r.   M.  Con 
l^iif.uo    Ysuje.    violinist :  Marcta 

pianist.    See  special  notice. 
TCRSDAY-Jordan  Hull.  8  p    m     n,,-,  „— 
£nr         "V?"0  Club.  EmllM™nL™; 

tVM*,*'  ™«  I"  Heart,,  mii 

,\7,  •  „  "Ira;     Lund.     (Jreelt     iv,,  a„Zl 

Y^k    w  il  .^i"..r""k"np'    B"l>™»<>.   of  New 

riubsl-. ?TS-  °«;i0I»'''»:  Ha  . del  O.  IU4 
_■"_'   niTe  81™  "  Bird  oa  Every  Tree 

faimW£.  JS 

Kii2S^Y-',Tremoilt  Temple,  a,P  >,  ,.  „ 

•  ,M;,"U'-  aoprawi,  wi'    sin*  ■  <»     f  ' 

PI.  InL.         a*'""f  "f  long,,    The  Hoii^ 

her  or    „re':.y  £fB?m  10      »  : 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Afternoon 
performance  of  Verdi's  "La  Traviata" 
by  the  Chicago  Opera  Association,  Inc.  - 
Cteofonte     Campanlni,     director.  Mr.JJ 
Sturani  conducted. 

1  Violctta  Vnlery  Mm%iufpniaa 

flora  Bcrvoix  ]-,,,:, t 

I  Annina  <lr  \adaln 

3  Alfredo  (icrruont  —  •  stra'„iari| 

I  ,,corglo  Cement  vr    Paltrlnieri,  , 

I  Cast  one  •   '«._  [ic>rercf 

i  Ttnroiic  Donphol  j;  Trevl»ai»8i 

i  Marches"  D  Ohigcy  'Nil.oi!lv 

1"  Dottorc  Grenvll  •  ylnerVa  ' 
Clmeppc.  u  •  p^ansini  I 
Servant  of  Flora  ••   '  . 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  not  only  sang  tne 
music  of  Violctta  in  an  enchanting  man- 
iner-  she  also  showed  that  she  is  an 
♦emotional  actress.    Vloletta,  as  a  rule, 
satisfied  with  the  applause  "e.stt0.^ar0tn ; 
•Ah  fors,  e  lui,"  walks  through  the  part,  < 
politely  affected  when  she  abandons  Al- 
fredo, hurt  by  his  conduct  in  the  ball- 
room,  and   finally  dying  because  the- 
librettist  has  doomed  her.  . 

Yesterday  we  saw  a  woman  of  flesh 
and  blood,"  the  woman  that  Dumas  the 
younger  knew  and  made  immortal  Cer- 
tain lingers  in  their  effort  to  be  realistic 
Is  Vloletta  have  vulgarized  the  heroine 
ta  a  manner  to  satis*,  those  who.  w  t- 
nestinHhe  play.  violently  over  the 
fate  of  "Cam-eel,"  as  they  ^  Pleased 
■to  pronounce  the  name;  but ^  the .  great 
maioritv  of  sopranos  represent  her  as 
^   animated   puppet   with   a  curious 

facility  in  sons. 

Mme  Galli-Curci's  performance  .a* 
as  Sough  Mme.  Modjeska  with  Mm. 
Gai*C"rci's  voice  and  art  had  appeared 
Wore  us  at  the  height  of  her  fame. 
There  was  the  same  elegance  the  same 
simplicity,  the  same  naturalness  he 
"kme  brilliance  In  the  opening  act,  he 
same  pathos  of  the  farewell  and  the 
death       Vloletta    was    no    courtesan  . 

,,..*h   simDly   for  her  beauty.  She 
^hone  tn  "tne'highest  circle  of  the  demi-  .  . 
mondc     How  deftly  Mme  Galll-Curc 
made   "is  evident  in  the  opening  scene  j 
BhJ ^  "nothing  common  did  or  mean.  [ 
Her    coquetry    was    high-bred.      Her  Fj 
o-oiotv  was  not  too  forced.    And  here,  W 
„,  in  the  acts  that  followed,  there  was 
no  superfluity  of  gesture.    Every  pose, 
every  movement,  the  facial  expression-  . 
These  were  eloouent.   The  voice  In  song 
or  recitative,  with  tones  colored  for  the 
expression  of  the  text,  the  ■«««»««»*  ( 
and  the  emotion,  was  ever  charged  with  £ 
slenlflcance. 

r-auallv   admirable  was   her  concep-  > 
lion  of  the  scene  with  Alfredo's  father.  ^ 
It  was  as  free  from  exaggeration  as 
was  her  behavior  in  tho  ballroom  when 
she  xvns  crushed  by  Alfredo's  taunts. 
Taen  came  Um  ataaU  e««i^.'  aa  ever- 

poiviTing  Climax  of  great  pathos. 
Throughout  the  opera  there  was  no  r 
thought  of  a  famous  singer  condescend-  I 
ing  to  appear  in  one  of  Verdi's  operaa;  V 
Uhorhearer  and  the  spectator  were  un-  I 
der  the  spell  of  voice  and  action,  bo-  I 
lievlng  for  once  Implicitly  In  the  fa-  | 
miliar  tale  now  made  fresh  and  vital;! 
finding  new  beauties  in  the  music.  [ 
which  never  before  had  seemed  so  In-  I, 
levltably  the  music  to  which  Vloletta  j, 
reigned,  loved,  suffered,  died. 

For  once  "Ah !  fors'  e  lui"  was  not  l 
merely  a  show-piece  for  a  painstaking' 
and  unmoved  prima  donna.    For  once  3 
I  the  recitatives   were   not   perfunctory  * 
I  measures  to  be  hurried  through.  For 
once  the  airs  of  Verdi  had  more  ten- 
derness, a  deeper  note  of  pathos  in  them 
I  than   even   Turgenleff  found   In  them. 
I  when  he  described  the  opera  in  one.  of  ' 
his  romances.    It  was  a  lyrico-dramatlcA 
I  triumph.    Singer  and  actress  were  one.  . 
The  great  audience,  enthusiastic  at  the! 
I  end  of  the  first  act.  paid  the  highest  8 
I  tribute  through  the.  scenes  that  followed  :B 
I  rapt  attention,  hearts  touched  to  the'' 
I  quick. 

I    Mr.  Nadal  acted  the  part  of  Alfredo  ? 
I  much  better  than  he  sang.    In  fact,  he  f 
I  often  made  sad  wDrk  of  the  music,  not  ,j 
I  so  much  by  the  quality  of  his  voice, 
Iwhich  at  the  best  is  hardly  sympathetic 
las    by   his   method    of   singing.  Mr. 
Istracclarl  was  dramatically  an  Jmpres-* 
Isivo  Germont  the  elder.     His  singing 
I  was  not  to  be  commended.    In  his  effort 
I  to  Improve  the  celebrated  air  sung  to 
I  Alfredo,  he  distorted  the  rhythm ;  at- 
tempting to  be  effective,  he  was  slngu- 
[larly  Ineffective.    The  minor  parts  w,erc 
I  adequately  taken.    Flora,  the  friend  of 
[Vloletta,  as  played  by  Miss  Pruzan,  was 
factually  comely ;  she  actually  had  an 
I  agreeable  voice. 

Tho  opera  was  beautifully  mounted. 
The  setting  of  Vloletta's  salon  was  es-  ■ 
pecially  noteworthy.  So,  too,  the  man- 
agement of  the  stago  and  the  perform- 
ance of  chorus  and  orchestra  were  again 
to  be  heartily  commended.  In  the  third 
act  the  little  ballet  was  not  an  eyesore,  ' 
contrary  to  the  tradition  long  observed 
In  Boston. 

The  season  ended  last  evening  with  a 
repetition  of  "Aida." 


1  uncommonly  good.  Trie  stage  setting's 
[were,  more  than  adequate.  Some  of  the4£ 
i  scenes  were  very  beautiful.  The  cos- 1 1 
Itumes  v;ere  rich,  not  gaudy,  chosen  with 
|flne  taste  to  heighten  the  effect  of  (hfilj 
'] ensembles.  The  stage-  managementlS 
il  showed  a  practised  hand. 

The  chorus  deserved  the  highest  praise,  "R 
whether  the  appointed  task  were  simple  I 
[  or    difficult.     The    orchestra    was    a  | 

("euphonious  and  dramatic  integraJ  part 
9  of  each  performance,  a  body  of  capable  I 
1  musicians  who  had  been  well  trained.  I 
For  once  the  orchestra  did  not  obtrude 
itself  between  the  performance  and  the 
j  audience:  it  supported,  it  sympathised. 
I  with  the  men  and  women  on-  the  stage, 
I  The  only  regret  was  that  Mr.  Campanlni, 
I  on  account  of  his  physical  Indisposition, 
I  could  not  lead  it  in  person. 
;    In  the  Italian  operas  the  company  waa 
I  weak  in  solo  tenors  and  baritones.    Mr.  j 
Nadal,  an  honest  singer,  is  not  yet  one 
of  high  rank.    Mr.  Lamont  has  much  to 
learn  in  the  management  of  his  voice. 
Mr.  Rimini's  faulty  method,  if  bis  man- 
ner of  singing  can  be  called  a  method, 
seriously  impaired  more  than  one  per- 
formance. 

Old  friends  were  welcomed:  Mme. 
Melba,  Miss  Garden,  Messrs.  Dufranne, 
Huberdeu,  Nicolay,  Arimondl,  Mr.  Dal- 
mores  had  little  to  do.  The  music  of 
Nicias  demands  a  lighter  style.  Mr. 
ifuratcre,  miscast  as  Des  Grleux — 
"Manon"  is  too  Intimate  an  opera  for 
his  robust  vein — aroused  enthusiasm  aa 
Romeo. 

Of  the  newcomers,  Mr.  Maguenat  as 
actor  and  singer  made  his  mark.  Miss 
Lazzarl  was  also  appreciated.  Miss  Van 
Gordon  gave  promise. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  what  has 
already  been  written  during  the  fort- 
night, to  speak  at  length  of  Mme.  Galll- 
Curcl  and  Miss  Raisa.  The  latter  showed 
versatility  in  the  interpretation  of- wide- 
ly-con traated  roles.  Mascagni's  "Isa-  ' 
beau,"  an  opera  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  production,  was  made  endurable  by 
I  her  exquisite  performance  of  the  hero- 
ine; by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Maguenat: 
by  the  scenery,  grouping  and  other, 
stage  effects.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever,  that  If  Miss  Raisa  does  not  exer- 
cise more  restraint  In  dramatic  song 
j  her  voice  will  surely  suffer. 

It  was  a  misfortune  that  Mr.  Crhni. 
j  the  tenor  of  whom  much  was  expected. 
I  was  unable,  through  sickness,  to  visit 
j  Boston.  His  absence  was  severely  felt 
j  In  the  Italian  operas.  The  return  of  tho 
I  Chicago  company  next  season,  strength- 
I  ened  In  tho  ways  to  which  we  have 
I  alluded,  will  bo  heartily  welcomed.  Let 
]  us  hope  that  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
I  see  Mme.  Galli-Curci  as  Miml  and  as 

I  TnH»>  11  - 
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A  patriotic  woman  In  Greater  Boston, 
pitying  the  loneliness  of  Radio  boys 
away  from  home,  invited  two  of  them 
to  dine  with  her.  At  the  appointed 
house  only  one  came,  dhc  said:  "I  in- 
vited another  one  of  you  boys.  Couldn't 
he  come?"  To  which  the  boy  answered: 
'"Oh,  yes,  he  read  his  Invitation:  but  we 
two  tossed  for  it  and  I  got  stuck." 


fortnight  of  opera  gave  pleasure  tc 


Our  Own  Clancy. 
As  the  World  Wags : 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  an  admirer  I 
of  the  late  Frothlngham  Clancy  (and  I 
own  that  I  am  such)  to  witness  a 
renaissance  of  Interest  in  his  poetry.  I 
had  hoped  that  my  learned  friend.  Prof. 
Thersltes  '  K.  Deedledum,  In  whose 
charge  the  precious  manuscripts  are, 
would  accept  the  Invitation  of  one  of 
your  correspondents  and  bestow  upon  a 
waiting  world  another  of  those  immortal 
lyrics  which  have  made  the  province  of 
South  Boston  famous  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  Asia  and 
Uie  cultivated  portions  of  Africa. 

While  in  Boston  about  two  weeks  ago, 
f  ventured  to  call  upon  Dr.  Deedledum. 
and  found  him  still  excessively  morti- 
flpd  because  of  the  criticism  ho  received 
after  the  publication  of  his  last  letter  to 
your  column,  in  vnlch  he  misquoted  a 
line  from  the  poetry  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing.  That  his  critic,  in  correcting  Dr. 
Deedledum,  also  misquoted  was  no  sol- 
nce  to  the  latter.  I  tried  to  convince  the 
worthy  doctor  that  hl«  chagrin  while 
highly   creditable  to    his  setulollitles. 
ought  not  to  keep  him  from  further  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  Clancy's  fame.   I  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  too  thin-skinned.  , 
nnd  pointed  out  that  If  I  had  adopted  . 
his  attitude  I  would  long  since  have  1 
wilted  quite  away  under  the  fiery  scorn-  j 
(ul  blast. 

j  The  doctor,  however,  was  adamant. 
His  only  concession  was  to  place  In  my 

!  hands  a  copy  of  the  poem  which  I  ap-  1 

'  pend  to  this  letter,  and  along  with  it.  a 
sheaf  of  notes  oritical  and  explanatory. 
These  I  shall  not  publish,  deeming  them 
unnecessary,  and  the  good  professor  will 
be  none  the  wiser;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 

j  he  never  reads  this  column,  but  ex- 
presses a  highbrow  contempt  for  It  and 
condescends  to  make  It  the  vehicle  of 

I  Clancy's  fame  only  because  a  conspiracy 

1  of  jealous  editors  has  long  been  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  the  South  Boston 
bard  obscure  to  the  American  public. 

In  answering  your  correspondent's  in- 
qulry  regarding  Clancy  himself,  you 
fell  into  the  common  error.    The  "thin 

(volume"  Is  Indeed  the  only  one  of  Clan- 
cy's works  to  be  found  in  the  Boston 
il'ublio  Library,  and  even  that,  alon^ 
n-ith  tho  works  of  Mast-field,  Galsworthv 


p n < i  is* oy eg;'  rs~  a  1 W a y .1  '0 urr  is  It  possible 
[that  you  are  unacquainted  With  the  cele- 
brated  Riverdrive   edition   of  Clancy's 
("complete"  works.  In  Its  handsome  bind- 
ing of  purple  and  gold?  The  edition  in- 
terludes Clancy's  novels  and  romances,  his 
critical     estimates     of  contemporary 
friends  and  enemies,  and  that  superb 
collection  of  vers  libre  which  has  been 
I  chiefly  responsible  for  Clancy's  fame  In 
'Europe.    According  to  several  of  the 
heading  French  critics,  bu.t  two  names 
in  American  poetry — those*  of  Poe  and 
I  Whitman — outshine  Clancy's! 
j   The  furore  which  attended  .the  Euro- 
pean publication  of  Clancy's  first  volume 
of  free  verse   (Pickled   Feelings)  and 
I  really  started  the  whole  free  verse  move- 
ment is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  th£l  ■  only  recently,  through 
the  "agency  of  Dr.  Deedledum,  has  any 
of  Clancy's  master  workmanship  been 
printed.   Dr.  D.  has  informed  you  that, 
In  the  burning  lyrics  he  Is  possessed  of, 
Clancy  laid  his  heart  absolutely  bare ; 
and  so  could  not  bear  to  have  his  great- 
est poems  published  during  his  lifetime. 

HAZLETON  SPENCER. 
Kent's  Hill,  Me. 

A  SORT  OF  IMMORTALITY 
By  Frettamghaui  Clancy 
And  after  I  nm  dead,  to  He  and  rot, 

Where  curious  worms  observe  how  dusts  return, 
In  some  dull,  disenchanted  sylvan  spot 
They've  tried  to  camouflage  with  flower  nnd  fern; 
Yet  there,  for  paths  secluded,  still  may  turn 
New  lovers  and  shall  find,  of  me  evoked, 
Another  crocus,  born  because  I  croafced. 


A  Scotch  High 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  the  last  heatless  holiday  I  tried 
to  console  a  man  who  had  climbed  nine 
flights  to  his  lawyer's  office,  by  quoting 
from  "David  Balfour"  (in  the  British 
editions  of  Stevenson  "Catriona,"  pro- 
nounced Catree'na)  viz:  In  the  Thistle 
edition,  VI.,  p.  13.  the  hero  found  a  bar- 
rister had  his  office:  "at  the  top  of  the 
longest  stair  that  ever  mason  set  a 
hand  to;  16  flights  of  It,  no  less,  and 
when  I  had  come  to  his  door,  and  a  clerk 
had  opened    It,  I    had    scarce  breath 

(enough  to  send  my  porter  packing." 

'   Many  similar  buildings  were    In  old 

I  Edinburgh,  the  available  ground-space 
being  very  limited;  the  consequences  of 

I  the  city  being  thus  set  on  end  were 
followed  out  by  the.logical  Scottish  mind 
so  that  the  long  staircases  were  called 

("streets,"  and  the  different  floors 
"houses";  furthermore,  these  "houses" 
often  belc*nged  to  different  owners  so 
that  the  estate,  to  which  Balfour  went, 

[may  have  had  17  owners — one  for  tho 
land  and  16  for  the  floors.  Still  more 
curious  is  that  sundry  Scots  have 
brought  this  custom  to  our  country;  I 
once  found  that  a  flve-story  building  on 
Court  square,  Springfield,  Mass.,  had 
about  that  number  of  Scottish  owners —  * 
which  would  have  made  a  bad  quarter 
jf  an  hour  for  any  conveyancer  who  did 
not  kno  wn  the  custom  and  came  across 
an  Incomplete  description  of  any  part  of 
the  "estate." 

GHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 
Boston.  , 


Ma].  Jack  Downino; 

,|As  the  World  Wags: 
a  In  the  chapter  on  "Boston"  in  Thomas 
JGold    Appleton it    volume  entitled  "A 
jSheaf  of  Papers"  (1875)  he  says:  "The 
[famous    Jaqk     Downing    Papers— con-  h 
Jtinued  so    cleverly  by  a    son  of    New  h 
iVork— had  for  their  author  a  Boston-' 
nan,  father  of  an  illustrious  historian.' 
Who  was  that  "illustrious  historian"? 
I   Brookliue.  .  INQUIRER. 

Vsayc    and    Marcia  Van 
Dresser  Give  Concert 


Eugene  Ysaye  and  Marcia  Van  Dres- 
ser, soprano,  gave  a  concert  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Beryl. 
Rubinstein  and  Kurt  Schindler  were  the 
accompanists.  The- program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Beethoven,  sonate,  op.  30,  No.  3. 
in  G  major;  Wiehlawski,  concerto  in  D 
minor.  No.  2,  op.  22;  Ysaye,  Berceuse 
Divertimento;  Salnt-Saens,  Havanaise, 
Vieuxtemps,  finale,  concerto  in  E  major; 
Haydn.  Gia  la  Notte;  old  Italian,  Fingo}. 
per  mio  diletto;  old  German,  Bethlehem 
Shepherd's  Cradle  Song:  Bach,  TheJ 
Heavens  Glorify  the  Lord  Everlasting: 
Duparc,  La  Vie  Anterieure,  Extase;' 
Faure,  Mandoline;  Spross,  The  Day  is' 
Done;  Fiske,  The  Bird. 

Mr.  Ysaye  gave  an  extraordinary  ex--' 
hlbition  of  varied  tonal  color.    From  the 
second  movement  of  Beethoven's  sonata, 
stately  and  tender,  with  the  old-fash-  ( 
ioned  grace  and  flavor  of  another  day. 
to   the   exotic   melodies   and  haunting 
rhythms    of    Saint-Saens's  Havanaise. 
this  supreme  master  of  his  instrument  j 
displayed   infinite   variety   and  inspira- 
tion in  his  treatment  of  familiar  music. 
Wieniawskl's    concerto,    for  example, 
slowed  with  new   romance,  while  the 
violinist's    own    Divertimento    was  an 
amazing  succession  of  ravishing  tonal 
contrasts. 

Miss  Van  Dresser,  a  singer  of  medi  - 
ocre attainments,  made  the  best  of  her' 
vocal  limitations.  Her  voice  lacks  both,, 
flexibility  and  sensuous  charm,  but  she 
is  generally  intelligent  and  discreet  in! 
her  use  of  it.    The  upper  tones  have 


lv.  i» rid'  WflriTWcasionaUy  forced 

With  no  suggestion  of  reserve, 
ind  Intellectual  singer,  she  was 
In  ihe  pwforinaniTi  of  I  lu  win's 
Nolle"  and  in  the  old  Italian 
man  melodies  than  in  the  tropl- 
O  by  Duparc.  to  which  she 
neither  sensuous  beauty  of  tone 
iptuous  subtlety  in  tntcrpreta- 

1  V  < 

M  ami  singer  were  repeatedly 
hy  an  audience  of  good  size. 


'MADAME  SAND' 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 
TREMONT  THEATRE — First  per-1 
formanoe  In  Boston  of  "Madame  Sand.-r 
I  comedy  In  three  acts  by  Philip  Moeller. 

■b  .  .  .Alexa  Flor| 

'fiV  vniiVt  ' '." . .  ■  Muriel  Hope 
Madams  P.  »UBSet France  Rondtsen 

iH  i    I     r>  dAvant  lien  L*w*nI 

LU                William  H    «.  Jamesl 
n        i  k'iinlnV                  Cwrtcs  l-\.ite.iu 
Meinricn  nri n     ■  ■  •                ...Jose  Rubenl 
Alfred  De  Mussel    Mr8_  p^,! 

olS.eooe'  Pageilo.  .John  Davidson! 
"       B  .OUn  Field 


as  Lint. . .»..  ■ 
ierlck  Chopin. 


.Mariorle  Hollls 
.Imogens  Falrchild 
...Caroline  Kohl 
.     .  ...&»en  Meech 
.Alfred  Cross 

 Charles  Peyton 

"n"!  preface  for  the  comedy,  which 
was  published  In  the  play-bill.  Mr.  Moel- 
ler says  that  In  writing  the  comedy  his 
"point  of  view"  was  of  satire,  a  "satire 
of  geniality.-  He  also  says  that  many 
of  the  hlfalutln  speeches  put  Into  the 
mouth  of  George  Sand  are  taken  from 
her  letters  and  from  her  books.  He 
njlght    have  added    that  Borne  of  the 
characterisations  of  the  heroine,  smart - 
!  ly  uttered  by  Heine  and  others  In  the 
!  play   are  to  be  found  In  Baudelaire's 
summary  of  her  career.  In  the  volumeof 
his  posthumous  works.     Perhaps  Mr. 
Moeller  would  say  that  he  had  antici- 
pated this  comment  by  his  admission 
of    indebtedness    to    "the  voluminous 
printed  gossip  of  her  times." 

He  calls  his  play  a  «  to 

^  burlesoue.  an  amusing  one  at  times, 
tut  a  buHesque.    He  has  taken  a  string 
amorous  episodes  in  the  We  of  a  re- 
markable woman  and  without  too .strict 
.ttentlon  to  the  facts  In  the  case  nas 
made  the  actress  and  the  actors  In  them 
ridiculous.    It  is  not  necessary  to  show 
Uow  certain  facts  have  been  Perverted 
for  an  evening  s  entertainment,  to  point 
..  out  that  Alfred  de  Mussel's  mother  was 
,not-o  silly  a  person  as  represented 
khlt' Paul  was  not  a  milk-sop;  that 
P«ello  was  not  wholly  the  character 
■town  on  the  stage.    Let  it  be  granted 
it  o^ce  that  while  there  Is  an  attempt 
to  Portray  the  characters  phys Ically.  to 
show  them  facially  and  bodily,  there  is 
no  Indeavor  to  treat  tho  subject  with 
any  psychological  shrewdness^ 
The  chief  comedians  are  known  to 
II.B-  Mme.  Sand.  Musset,  Pageilo.  Buloz. 
Heine    Li"".    Chorln.     The    first  act 
Sight  he  entitled  "Musset";  the  second 
Keno";  the  third  "Chopin." 

A  good  many  years  ago  Ellse  Fo  ko 
Lrotf    some    short    Tories    to  which 
prominent  musicians  were  the  heroes 
These  stories  dealt  romantically  wito 
facts.    George  Sand  :s  treated  by  Mr. 
Moeller  in  the  Polklan  manner, 
vow   George  Sand  was  not  the  flip 
,    Lint,  lnslncTre.  flighty,  light  skirt  of 
theriay    She  had  lovers,  a  procession 
S  them    She  was  polyandrous.  to  bor- 
row Mr'  Hun*  kefs  adjective    Her  pas- 
Sons  were  strong.  Her  devotion  while  a 
SnTasted  was  deep.  There  is  no  need 
of  dwelling  on  this  side  of  her  life 
That  she  ruined  the  career  of  the  well-  \ 
being  of  any  one  of  her  lovers  is  ab- 
surd- Musset  loved  absinthe  more  than 
£7*1*    Reorce   Sand.     Chopin   would  I 

SS^th?epl^«^t«'»«™tt« 
counterbalanced  by  the  many  years  oi 
r^rene,  busy,  happy  life;  episodes  that 
arfa8  nothing  In  the  balance  with  her 
t^arrifVs  to  the  world,  her  scorn  of 
lue  toaf  was 'mean  and  petty,  her  love 
tor  toe  humble  and  oppressed,  the 
noble  soul  that  was  as  clearly  revealed  : 
'  as  her  genius  in  the  novels  and  memoirs  t 
SSat  followed  her  "Sturm  und  Drang" 

PeTh<ed'auestlon  then  comes  up:  Is  the. 
olav    Itself   amusing?    Heine   has  his 

"  ^^-i^KSn  ^of  ffl 
foTel^s  Pagfllo'  is  indefatigable  in 
Ms  stodv  of  gal!  stones;  others  put  In 

She  succeeded  better  than  one  would 
imagine  In  creating  an  illusion.  It  was 
Lmt  to  be  expected  that  she  could  wear 
toe  «act  milk  of  the  French  woman, 
E?5  she  waTnot  too  unlike  some  of  the 
•  portraits  Fortunately  for  her  she  could 
...  •   r  p*rt  ot  her  face 

"o  b™  so  sensual.    She  played  with  an 
e^er-present  and    delightful    sense  of 
hTmor.    Never  too  serious  in  the  part 
,T       ~mtc.a  the  amazins  Insincerity  wl 


read g. -4  "''  thf  "lies  and  her  l>y-plajr» 
!  taw. it s  sparkling   and   vital,   were  at 
J  time!  delicious.   It  was  she  that  made 
thr  ioni.il>  endurable. 
Tlifve  v    '    natural   curiosity  to  note 
[the  »es(  I  ''1  "h  e  between  the  comedians 
land  to-  men  they  portrayed.    In  this 
!  Inatier  of  make-up  the  Chopin  of  Mr. 
Cross  wns  easily  first.    Llsxt  was  not  SO 
old  lit  the  lime  as  he  was  represented, 
llelae  could  have  been  recognized.  While 
the  Musset  of  Mr.  Ruben  was  well  acted, 
;  the  (make-up  was  not  so  striking.  The 
Mherl  read  their  lines  acceptably.  Miss 
f  FlelVs  Lucretia  was  overdone,  tiresome 
I  and.  for  the  most  part,  her  speech  was 
Unintelligible. 

Next  week  Mrs.  Flske  will  produce 
Henri  Lnvedan's.  "Service,"  which  will 
be  pTbecded  by  Dunsany's  "A  Night  in 


The  Newport  (R.  I.)  News  of  Feb  « 
published  an  article  referring  pleasantly 
to  the  Westminster  Gazette's  weekly  in- 
vitation to  literary  composition: 
To  the  Editor  of  thw  News: 

As  we  are  to  be  rationed  as  to  food,  as 
well  as  fuel  to  cook  It,  let  us  be  cheery 
about  it.  like  the  English.    The  lack  of  | 
coal  has  been  good  for  us.  ta£% 
discovered  that  we  kept  our  homes  too 
warm.    Now  we  shall  discover  that  we 
always  did  eat  too  much  and  were  too 
fat-4iot  too  sassy,  however,  but  only 
sluggish  from  repletion.  LjktJt, 
The  last  Westminster  Gazette  which 
invites  literary  composition  each  week, 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  poem  on 
"Breakfast  in  Bed."   There  were  many 
entries,  quite  a  number  on  "Browning 
lines.    The  one  below  is  very  bright  ana 
clever: 

"Round   the  clothes  of  a  sudden  1 

spring  to  see 
The  little  blue  plate  with  the  wooden 

rim  .  ,. 

But  =mall  is  the  pat  o'  gold  and  slim. 
And  the  need  of  a  bigger  piece  for 
me."  ■ 

There  were  others-triolets,  sonnets, 
and  some  long  and  serious  under  the 
surface— bat  the  prize  was  given  to  a 


knighted  tho  first  or  tne  year  i  ui  • 

In  a  letter  which  I  received  last  week 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  tells  me  thift: 
••Lavery  is  much  pleased  (with  his 
knighthood!  and  his  wlfo  even  more  so." 

Lavery  and  funnlnphamo  (.raham 
have  been  friends  tor  a  long  time,  and 
the  former  painted,  some  years  ago  a 
full  Length  portrait  of  tho  latter-and  it 
Is  a  very  fine  portrait- which  belongs  to 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  Art  Galleries.  In  the  West 
End  Park,  opposite  tho  university 

Lvnn 

The  following  paragraphs  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
should  interest  our  correspondent  and 
the  admirers  of  Cunnlnghame-Graham  s 
delightful  volumes  of  travel,  sketches 
and  short  stories; 

"There  will  be  general  regret  in  liter 
ary  circles  at  the  decision  of  Sheikh  Mo- 
hammed El  Fast  to  abandon  the  writing 
of  books.  Lest  there  should  be  any 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  this  distin- 
guished author.  It  should  be  explained 
that,  in  this  country,  he  is  known  as 
Robert  Bor.tine  Cuniflnghame-Graham. 
the  writer  of  many  brilliant  'sketches, 
stories,  studies,  or  what  you-  may  call 
them'  (his  own  description),  laird  of  Ai- 
doch  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  generally 
speaking,  a  rebel  against  civilization. 
Although  a  laird,  Mr.  Cunnlnghame- 
|  Graham  has  never  been  rich,  and  short- 
ly after  his  return  from  South  America 
1  In  the  early  nineties  he  was  obliged  to 
part  with  his  beautiful  estate  of  Gart- 
more,  in  Stirlingshire. 

"Oh  that  occasion  he  took  an  affecting 
farewell  of  the  tenants  and  publicly  oon- 
fessed  his  inability  to  maintain  the  old 
place.  His  appearance,  both  at  Ardoch 
and  Gartmore,  after  long  "years  on  the 
Pampas  somewhat  startled  the  'douce 
country  folks,  but  they  soon  got  to  know 
and  admire  him,  and,  above  all,  they 
liked  to  watch  him  riding  through  vil- 
lage streets  and  country  lanes  on  his 
black  horse  with  a  seat  which  none  of 
the  country  gentlemen  could  approach. 
But,  as  he  himself  might  say,  one  does 
not '  learn  business  habits  listening  to 
i  Paraguayan  'tristes'  on  the  guitar." 
'  There  is  an  amusing  characterization 
of    Cunninghame-Graham    hy  George 


urface — pat  uie  pnav:  or     (junningnaine-vt «"■«»•"     "j  vj.vw.o~ 

oung  woman  for  an  octet  In  which  the  Bernard  Shaw  in  one  of  his  notes  to 
y_..*i — .   ~e       fiawnttfl  will  account   for,  Dnfl[,0hnimfl'(i  Ponversion."  Mr. 


rhythm  ot  a  Gavotte  will  account  for 
the  disaster. 
"Prostrate  Cousin  Laura  lay, 
Underneath  tho  upset  tray, 
While  Nurse  Watts  removed  with  care 
Tea  leaves  from  her  tangled  hair 
Smith,  the  housemaid,  just  looked  on: 

•Even  if  the  rest  has  gona! 
(Stonily  I  heard  her  mutter), 
'Try  and  find  that  bit  of  butter.' 

(HILDA  NF.WMAN.) 
Newport,  Feb.  26. 

— — —  I  i 

Quelque  Rime! 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  stanza  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts  may  be  found  *in  hymn  37  of 
"Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs"  (edition 
of  1818). 

Ten  thousand  praises  to  the  King, 

Hosanna  In  the  higfheft! 
Ten  thousand  thanks  our  spirits  bring 
To  God  and  to  his  Christ. 
Boston.  L.  W.W 

Dr.   Johnson  included   Watts   in  his 
-Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Poets,'  but 
he  said  of  Watts's  poetry :  "The  rhymes 
are  not  always  sufficiently  correspond^ 
'  ent,"  and*  found  his  devotional  poetry 


"Capt.  Brassbound's  Conversion."  Mr. 
Shaw  says  that  he  did  not  make  him 
the  hero  of  the  play,  "because  so  in- 
credible a  personage  must  have  de- 
stroyed Its  likelihood.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  I  do  not  myself  believe  in 
his  existence.  •  *  *  He  is,  1  under- 
stand, a  Spanish  hidalgo;  hence  the  su- 
perblty  of  his  portrait  by  Lavery.  (Ve- 
lasquez being  no  longer  available)." 

Science  and  Melancholy 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  epitaph  wihch  the  imaginary 
author  of  Gray's  "Elegy"  suggests  for 
his 'own  tomb-stone  begins: 
"Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 
A  youth  to  .fortune  and  to  fame  unknown. 
Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  hurabla 

And  melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own." 

"Looker  On"  has  asked  that  the  third 
and  fourth  lines  of  this  stanza  be  inJ 
terprsted.  Is  not  the  meaning  this?  The 
vouth  was  born  with  a  taste  for  learning 
and  a  gloomy,  at  least  a  pensive,  dispo- 
sition. These,  qualities,  as  "science"  and 
"melancholy"  are  personified  as  presid 
tog  intlucnces  at  his  birth.  Anything  be 
°  j  +v>ic  it  seems  to  me,  must  bi 

than  drawn    from,  th« 
J.  C.  I*  CLARK. 


;nt,     hjiu#  luunu  ,»u   —  ■    -  - 

•like  that  of  others,  unsatisfactory,    foil  ,    °     this_  it  seems  lo  me,  must  be  read 
"the  paucity  of  its.  topics  enforces  per-   *         rather    than  drawn    from,  the 
petual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  • 
matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figura-  \  Lancaster, 
tive  diction."    Few,  knowing  mediaeval  I  — 
religious  poetry,  the  poetry  of  Christina 


Rossettl,  and  the  sacred  poetry  of  Ver 
laine  will  agree  to  this  dictum.  Johnson 
told  Boswell  that  Watts's  poems  were 
not  his  best  works :  "I  cannot  praise  his 
poetry  itself  highly."  Was  Watts  the 
author  of 

"So  Samson  when  his  hair  was  lost 
Met  the  Philistines  to  his i  cost  1  , 
"Watts  and  Select"  was  the  title  of  the 
hymn  book  in  the  pews  of  the  church 
which  we  frequented,  twice  on  Sunday— 
In  the  little  village  where  we  were  reared 
The  volume  was  small  and  chunky. — Ed 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Webster's  Dictionary  says  that  Mac 
is  often  abbreviated  to  'MC  and,  in  Brit- 
ish usage,  'M'  '  ".  Nothing  is  there  saic 
about   the   abbreviation   of     Mac  t 
"M"'  (with  the  comma  inverted),  butki| 
Is  sometimes  so  abbreviated,  as  is  stated 
on  page  236  of  John  Wilson's  Treaty, 
on  Punctuation,  where  it  is  also  stated 
that  "the  same  mark  is  sometimes  an- 
nexed, to  the  letter  'O'  in  £°P«r,Tna"ea' 
as  'O'Neil.'  "  VERBALIST. 
Boston. 


Sketch  at  Keith's  Is  Inti- 
mate Picture  of  Under- 
sea Life 

-Submarine     F7."     a  melodramatlcl 
sketch,  written  and  staged  by  Henri  de 
Vries,  is  the   chief  feature  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.    Last  even-, 
ling  there  was  a  crowded  house,  and  tnes 
'!  audience  applauded  vigorously. 

The  act  was  the  single  serious  feature 


there  is  a  stenHy  cHescendo  of  fun  till 

^he  riotous  finish;  thus  the  trio  retires 
to  a  demonstration  on  the  part  ot  the 
audience  that  for  warmth  must  repay 
them  for  their  vigorous  work.  William 
Dooley  not  only  dresses  his  act  in  an 
Ingenious,  If  wildly  incongruous  style, 
but  he  dances  in  a  manner  that  r**ts, 
him  beyond  the  pale  of  well-meaning 
Imitators.  The  burlogquo  of  the  cabaret 
is  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
vaudeville  strrge. 

Other  acts  were  Bert  Levy,  artlst- 
entertalner:  Moss  and  Frye,  in  a  conver- 
sational and  singing  act;  Gus  Edwards' 
"Bendbox  Revue,"  a  lively  musical 
sketch  with  juvenile  performers;  Elsa 
Ruegger  and  company,  Instrumental- 
ists; George  M.  Fisher  and  company,  In 
a  comedy  sketch;  Corbett,  Shepard  and 
Dunn,  vocalists,  and  Sansono  and  De- 
lila,  in  an  acrobatic  act. 

GIVES  HER  FIRST 

RECITAL  IN  BOSTON 

Miss    Moody,    Soprano,    Wins  Ap- 
plause of  Large  Audience 

Miss  Marjotie  Moody,  soprano,  assist- 
ed by  William  Powers,  flutist,  and  Maud 
Farrow,  pianist,  gave  her  first  recital 
in  Boston  last  evening  at  Steinert  Hall. 

Miss  Moody,  young  and  talented,  has 
an  unusually  beautiful  voice,  evenly  de-  [ 
veloped  throughout.  Her  range  is  wide 
and  her  extreme  upper  tones,  pure  In 
'  quality,  are  round  and  full.  She  sings 
easily  with  a  fine  command  of  breath 
and  the  secure  mastery  of  technic 
that  admits  of  musical  expression.  Her 
program  included  three  coloratura 
hunkers.  "Charmant  Oiseau,"  from 
David's  "La  Perledu  Bresil;"  the  Bell 
Song  from  Deiibes's  "Lakme,"  and 
"Ah.  fors  'o  lul,"  from  Verdi's  "Travi- 
ata."  There  were  also  songs  by  Beach, 
Fiske,  Scott,  Poldowskl,  Schubert,'  - 
Weckerlin  and  others. 

In  the  contrasted  music  the  singer  dis- 
played skill,  interpretative  intelligence 
and  spontaneity.  She  sang  the  colora- 
tura airs  with  brilliance  and  flexibility. 
The  varying  moods  of  less  elaborate 
songs  -were  voiced  with  emotional  elo- 
quence,  while  her  archness  and  piquan- 
cy in  Weckerlln'a  "Bergerettes"  were  | 
a  further  proof  of  versatility.  A  large 
audience  was  justly  approving,  for  Miss 
Moody  gives  promise  of  a  brilliant  fu-  I 
ture. 

I  PATRIOTIC  SONGS 
AT  APOLLO  CONCERT 

Audience  Joins  in  Singing  When  In- 
vited by  the  Conductor 

The  Apollo  Club,  Emil  Mollenhauer 
conducting,  gave  its  third  concert  of 
the  season  last  evening  before  an; 
audience  that  filled  Jordan  Hall  Wl 
capacity.  The  soloists  were  Miss  Lina 
Conkllng,  soprano;  Walter  H.  Kidder, 
baritone;  Bruce  Hobbs.  tenor;  and  Wil- 
liam H.  O'Brien,  baritone;  with  Frank 
I H.  Luker  ,at  the  piano  and  Homer  C. 
Humphrey  at  the  organ.  The  work  of 
All  the  artists  was  received  with  ap- 
preciation. Cardinal  O'Connell  was 
in  the  audience. 

A  distinctlv  martial  3pirit  was  con- 
veyed by  the  war  and  patriotic  songs 
that  made  up  a  very  considerable  part 
,of  the  program,  beginning  with  l"e 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  and  including 
-The  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech. 
"A  Song  of  Liberty,"  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach  Byron's  "Greek  War  Song,  arid 
the  familiar  "America."  When  the 
audience,  which  joined  in  the  closing 
number,  failed  to  put  life  into  its 
singing  despite  the  inspiration  of  the 
conductor's  vigorous  wand,  he  shouted. 
"Sing1,  folks-sing!"  and  the  response 
then  filled  the  auditorium  with  a  volume 
of  sound. 


Lavery  and  Graham 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Honor  to  whom  honor  Is  due'. 
Ours  Is  a  very  democratic  country,  | 
but  in  spite  of  our  democratic  princi- 
ples the  aristocratic  spirit  is  rampant. 

Hundreds  of  societies,  clubs,  cliques, 
etc  are  formed  by  snobbish  nonentities 
who  wish  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
mere  mortals  and  can  only  d o  so  by 
■ticking  multi-colored  pins  in  their  but- 
tonholes and  bestowing  upon  each  other 
high  sounding  though  empty  titles  Tet 
these  very  people  scoff  at  the  t  ties  be 
stowed  by  European  governments. 
"  I  don't  believe  the  fair  contributor  in 
Sunday's  Herald  and  Journal  is  one  of 
those  people  I  am  talking  a*°u\-  * 
'rather  think  she.  knew  extremely  little 


i0f  a  recent  frivolous  show  of  the  New 
Yoak  Winter  Garden  at  a  local  theatre. 
The  piece  shows  a  United  States  sub- 
marine in  action  with  a  faithful  repro- 1 
idVtion  of  all  the  details  of  ™chine"M 
The  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean  above 
is  pictured  on  the  reflector  of  the  pen- 
t!  scope  and  the  passing  craft  are ,  readdy 
I  discernible  by  the -audience.    ^  e^e™  ! 
ship    is  torpedoed  and    the  sue 
loses  its  Periscope;  the  undersea  c 
becomes  helpless  and  rests  on  t 
I    torn  of  the  o<f«:*^  cheerful  ?  yield 
I    for  the  crew  to  d°.bu*  ^  the  inevit- 
\o  their  fate.    Resigned  to ^  the  ine 
able,  they  ar e.r^ued  by  a  p assm^  ^ 
All  the  Principals  helped  rform. 

picture  co»^"cf"gVaVd   Ralph  Thomp- 
ers  were  ^    ™.tp'     j    Wallace  Clinton. 
Tarn  steUin.  E^Darcy  and  Frederick 
Dale. 


to  contrast  to  the  -^-"^e^Thrie 
act  is  the  comedy  ™*otot Acentric 
,Dooleys.  As  an  examP  e  of  ^ 
|  comedy-comedy  that  is  i  kind 
from  the  conventional  acts  of  t  ^ 
^the  act  is  one  of  the  iu , 
novel  seen  at  this  theatre  to  a  long  ^ 
'The  participants,  too.  ^no™  their  act 
of  reserving  their  ammunition .  U>e  ^ 


Reviewing  Mascagni's   "Isabeau,"  the! 
Herald  alluded  to  "Single-speech  Hamil- 
ton "    "It  is  said  that  he  made  otherj 
speeches,  but  the  nickname  stuck.  It  is 
also  said  the  speech  was  a  good  one 
Is  it  preserved?  Has  any  one  ever  read 
UThls  led  a  reader  to  write  the  follow- 1 
ing  note: 

As  the  World  Wags :  .vinkB 

The  version  of  toe  story  which  I  think 
was  usually  accepted  was  teat :  he  madel 
one  speech  after  quite  a  lengthy  mem 
hership  of  the  House  and  tt*t  : he  never 
repeated  the  effort.  Also  that  the  speecni 
when  it  came  was  as  remarkable  as  toe, 
number  of  times  that  he  had  uk«Wj: 
seat,  walked  through  a  dlvlsloH  lobb> 
whenever  a  vote  had  been  taken^  and 
performed  the  routine  duties  of  the  or  , 
dinary  M.  P.  without  ever  haying  tried 
Thatch  the  Speaker's  eye."  as  the 
Phrase  goes,  or  sought  to  break  the  si- 
fence  of  the  House.  It  is 
Egyptian  tradition  that  toe  Sphynv  ac 
I  wily  utters  same  audible  words  once  in 
!  a  hundred  years,  and  should  a  mortal 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  within  hearinb 
at  the  actual  moment,  some  great  secret 
which  baffled  the  sages ,  of  all  the ,  oen 
turles  would  be  his.  With  almost  an 
S  surprise  as  if  the  huge — >™ 
of  stone  on  its  sandv  olain  nea.  um>i 


miss  Mcdowell 

gives  recital 

Pianist's    Technic    Pleases  Large 
Audience  at  Jordan  Hall 

Alice  McDowell,  pianist,  save  a  recital 
last  evening  at  Jordan  Hail.  She  played 
ven  brief  aBd  Infrequent"  contributions   Schumann's    sonata  in    G    ml?**a  *2 
to  subsequent  debates,  he  -would  doubt-   pieces  by  Mozart,  Chopin    tf acnr nan 


Nile  began  to  talk,  must  the  startled  as- 
jsembiy  have  gTeeted  the  rising  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  his  formal  recognition  by  the 
i  Speaker,  and  the  speech.  He  begged  to 
|call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
rather  close  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
and  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  windows 
be  opened.  That  was  all.  His  first  and 
last  effort.  If  he  had  followed  it  up  by 


less  have  escaped  the  nickname  by  which 
he  Is  at  least  not  forgotten,  while  many 
who  have  done  the  very  best  work  in 
debate  and  committee  are  scarcely  ever 
named  and  will  be  soon  as  if  they  had 
never  lived,  because  they  barely  missed 
reaching  the  front  beneti  of  the  "ins"  or 
"outs,"  the  Government  or  the  Opposi- 
tion.   Perhaps  some  among  the  many 
erudite  contributors  may  have  a.  version 
differing  from  this  one.    I  would  not 
Want  to  vouch  for  Its  absolute  accuracy. 
Noddle  Island.  ORION. 
"Orion's"  version  Is  far  from  being 
accurate.     First  as  to  the  nature  of 
Hamilton's  speech.    "We  take  up  the 
first    phrase-book    at   hand:  ReddalPs 
"Fact,    Fancy    and    Fable."  "Single- 
Speech  Hamilton.  Rt.  Hon.  TV.  G.  Ham- 
ilton,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  Ireland,  spoke  but  once  In 
Parliament  (Nov.  13,  1765),  but  that  was 
'a  masfc^rly  torrent  of  eloquence  which 
astonished  every  one."  " 
Hero   Is   a  misstatement 


off,  Albeniz,  Granados  and  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell.  , 

Miss  McDowell  exhibited  a  dry  tone 
and  an  efficient  technique.  A  cool  ana 
competent  pianist,  she  wisely  cnose 
pieces  that  required  deftness  and  skin 
1H  rapid  passages  rather  than  emotional 
depth  or  a  singing  tone.  There  was  one 
conspicuous  exception.  Schumann  s  so- 
nata. The  interpretation  of  this  music 
requires  something  more  than  technical 
ebullience.  In  Mozart's  Pastorale  vane 
In  Chopin's  Mazurkas  Nos.  io  and  10 
and  an  efficient  technic.  A  cool  and 
Miss  McDowell  was  brilliant  in  a  super- 
ficial manner.  There  was  a  large  and 
friendly  audience. 


early  <X)'s  I  found   tills-  Instrument  Til 

common  use  as  a  remedy  for  the 
ground  squeak  or  gopher.  The  instru- 
with t5Uwere  ^rung  .  from  fence  posts 
with  the  wires  stretched  to  vibrate  in 
A  minor.  The  sounds  given  forth  under 
the  touch  of  a  pood  performer  Invari- 
ably lulled  the  little  animals  to  a  trance- 

.  like  state  in  which  they  forgot  to  eat 

'land  so  soon  perished. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  if  a  number  of' 
jswinets  were  strung  from  tree  to  tree 
in  the  infested  districts,  beneficial  re-' 
suits  would  almost  surely  follow.  This 
[undertaking  at   the   source  of  supply 
Would  seem  to  be  a  proper  one  for  the 

imusic  bureau  of  the  war  department 
Amherst,  N.  H.       ABEL  adams 
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was  commonly  called,  though  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  had  spoken  more 
than  once.  For  above  30  sessions  te- 
gether.  however,  ho  held  his  tongue." 
There  is  a  reference  to  Prior's  VBurke" 
p.  67.  • 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  a  Ions  acqualnt- 
nce  with  William  Gerard  Hamilton, 
held  him  in  high  esteem  and  In  the  codi- 
cil cf  his  will  left  him  a  book  to  keep 
us  a  token  of  remembrance.  Boswell, 
speaking  of  Johnson's  death,  quoted  the 
words  of  Hamilton,  an  "eminent 
friend,"  words  which  he  uttered  with 
"an  abrupt  felicity,  superior  to  all 
Studied  compositions:  He  (Johnson)  has 
made  a  chasm,  which  not  only  nothing 
can  fill  up.  but  which  nothing  has  a 
tendency  to  |lll  up.  Johnson  Is  dead. 
Let  us  go  to  the  next  b<:st— there  Is  no- 
body, no  man  can  be  said  to  put  you 
In  mind  of  Johnson."  Other  remarks  of 
Hamilton's  quoted  by  Boswell  show  that 
lie  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  He  was 
generally  suspected,  according  to  Homce ; 
YValpole.  of  being  the  author  of  the 
Junius  letters.  Miss  Burney  described 
him  us  "extremely  tall  and  handsome: 
has  an  air  of  haughty  anrtvfashlonablc 
superiority;  Is  Intelligent,  dry,  sarcastic 
and  clever.  1  should  have  received  much 
Pleasure  from  his  conversational  powers 
had  I  not  previously  been  prejudiced 
against  htm,  l>y  hearing  that  he  ia  In-' 
finitely  artful,  double,  and  crafty," 
Many  instances  W  his  generosity  an  1 
noted.  It  was  lie  that  aald  of  Hu#ke 
"he  understands  everything  but  gaming 
and  music." 

What  has  the  great  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Biography  to  say  about  his  "single 
speech"?    It  quotes  Walpole's  account 
of  it,  the  speech  of  Nov.  IS,  176S:  /The 
I  there  was  a  young  Mr.  Hamilton,  wht 
spoke  for  the  first  time,  and  was  at 
once  perfection.     His  speech  was  set. 
and  full  of  antithesis;  but  those  antl- 
I  theses  were  full  of  argument.  Indeed 
his  speech  was  the  most  argumentatlvi 
of  the  whole  day:  and  he  broke  through  , 
tho  regularity  of  his  own  composition 
answered  other  people,  and  fell  into  hi. 
own  track  again  with  the  greatest  ease 
His  figure  is  advantageous,  his  volc< 
strong  and  clear,  his  manner  spirited 
and  the  whole  with  the  ease  of  an  estab 
llshed  speaker.  Tou  will  ask,  what  couh 
be  beyond  this?   Nothing  but  what  wa; 
beyond  whatever  was.    and   that  wa.- 
Pitt."  The  writer  of  the  article  "Hamll 
ton"  in  the  dictionary  adds:    "It  wa: 
from  thla  speech  that  he  acquired  tin 
misleading  nickname  of 'Single-Speech.'  ' 
Hamilton  spoke  "and  shone  again"  In 
io  House  of  Commons  early  In  1756 
Miring  the  session  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
k'tit  (October,  1781-April,  176.')  Hamilton 
lade    five    speeches,     which  "fully 
iswered  the  expectations  of  his  audl- 
icc  on  whom  so  great  was  the  Impres- 
on  of  his  eloquence  that  at  the  dls-  --' 
nee  of  near  5»  years  it  Is  mot  quite  it 
faced  from  tho  minds  of  such  of  them 
i  are  yet  living."    He  never  spoke  In 
e  House  after  he  returned  from  Ire- 
nd,   "yet  he  contrived  to  retain  his 
me  as  an  orator."    Ho  was  opposed  to 
e  taxation  of  the  American  colonies, 
iplejl  of  the  rough  drafts  of  two  of 
e  Irish  Parliament  speeches  have  been 
eserved.  1 


The  Paulist  Choristers  of  Chicago, 
an  organization  of  100  boys,  Fr.  Finn, 
Hamilton  !  conductor,  gave  a  concert  in  Sym- 
spoke  In  Parliament  more  than  once.  I  phony  Hall  last  evening  in  aid  of 

wn'U"ta.,'l?.t",^ln  °'0,'&  f"'",beck -the  French  restoration  fund.  The 
Hills     Boswell  s  Johnson     (Vol.  L  p.  ■  ,    ..  , 

"66):   "Single-Speech  Hamilton    as  he :  |  organization  sang  pieces  by  Schu- 

etky,  Farrant,  Grieg,  Waddington, 
Tsohaikowsky,  Gretchaninoff,  Rach- 
maninoff, Fr.  Finn,  Archangelsky, 
Bach,  Converse,  -Verdi,  Brahms, 
Delameter,  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The  soloists  were  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Granahan,  Parnell  Egan  and  Clay  Hart, 
jtenors;  Frank  H.  Dunford,  basso-can-J 
tante;  Masters  Richard  Finn,  William! 
|  Probst,  Hallet  Dolan.  William  HallW- 
sey  and  Joseph  Walsh,  sopranos.  As- 
sisting were  Horace  G.  Anderson,  sec- 
ond conductor:  Miss'  Mary  Anderson, 
accompanist:  William  Ripley  Dorr,  or- 
ganist, and  Hallet  Dolan,  senior  choris- 

- Tn-lhe-af^rnSb'n  the*pr&*rarn  included 
these  compositions:  Terry.  Kyrie, 
T,chalkowsky.  legend;  Weinberger.  Eta 
Mater;  Finn.  Alleluia:  Cherubini.  \  en! 
Jefu;  Waddingtcn.  Salve  Wgi«:  Bach 
All  breathing  Lite;  Speaks  When  the 
Boys  Come  Home  (Mr.  Dunford) ,  Les- 
lie Lullaby  of  Life;  The  Mocking  Bird. 
Lrraneed  by  Fr.  Finn  (Master  Hallisey) . 
HES •  .olo  by  Mr.  McGranahan;  Dela- 
meter. The  De'il's  Awa';  ^ms^Y;^°l' 
sakoff.  Kolyada.  There  was  an  enthu- 
siastic audience  of  good  slxe.  | 


Street  Railway  Fare 

:jAt  the  World  Wags: 

I  hope  that  Gov.  McCaJl's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  fare  on  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated street  railway  be  left  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  public,  service  commission 
will  be  rejected.  From  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  commission  toward  the  pub-  j 
He.  it  can  be  stated  that  In  such  a  case 
the  decision  would  almost  certainly  be 
In  favor  of  the  street  railway  company  ' 
in  Its  de3ire  to  have  the  fare  raised.  I , 
should  like  to  see  that  public  service 
commission  abolished.  If  the  abolition 
of  It  could  be  submitted  to  a  popular' 
referendum,  I  have  no  doubt  that  It 
would  be  abolished  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote.  The  commission  does 
practically  nothing  for  the  public,  and 
the  public  would  be  better  off  without  It. 
By  the  way.  what  does  that  commission 
cost  the  state  per  year  for  the  salaries 
of  its  members  and  of  its  clerical  help? 
Whatever  the  amount  is,  it  should  not  be 
paid  by  the  public  but  by  the  public  ser- 
vice corporations,  for  it  is  they,  and  not 
the  public,  who  get  any  appreciable  ben- 
efit from  the  commission.  Do  the  mem- 
bers of  that  commission  know  from  act-  I 
ual  experience  in  riding  upon  the  street 
cars  what  kind  of  service  the  Elevated 
company  is  giving  the  public,  or  do  they 
do  their  riding  in  automobiles? 

GEORGE  SEA  WELL. 

Chestnut  Hill. 


"Seven  Hands" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  any,  of  your  readers  give  me  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  poem  of 
which  the  following  is  a  fragment? 
I  saw  three  shadows  steal  over  the  grass 

As  In  the  moonlight  1  eat  alone  

Seven  hands  In  the  bright  moonlight 

And  drops  of  blodu  on  a  stone. 

The  seven  hands  all  shook  with  fear. 
The    moon  shone  bright  o'er  vale  and 
hill. 

The  whlppoorwlll  sang  to  his  mete 
And  the  stone  was  bleeding  stilt. 

Wellesley.  *     E.  C.  H.  Jt 


J*%  <A.  fr  ' // J- 


TO     JA.YKT     VtlNTF.inKlTTOM     ON  lira: 

BIRTHDAY. 
Fairest  and  frailest  of  yoor  sex 

We  taint  that  no  occurrem-e  fatal 
B*jt  siliuined  toe  lustre  tbat  bedecks 

' """Mng  day  that  you  call  natal. 
1  «L  ,  le,t  *ome  sut>tk-  form  of  torture 

Should  haunt  the  radiant  maid  perchance  and 
•corx-h  her). 

Take  counsel,  Janet,  and  thJa  D*d. 
i.iT  .  "'nd       """ler  separate  cover) 
Asbestos,  quite  the  lateet  fad: 
/TvY"'Itt    '  Crum  Jrour  ardent  lorei, 
tv.no  burning  words  would  utter  to  bis  siren. 

P/rene'™     *Ure  *bv'd  turn  on  th8 


St.  Botolph's  Town 

St.  Botolph's  town,  which  by  a  curious 
contraction  became  Boston,  was  In  Plan- 
tagenet  days  one  of  the  principal  ports 
In  tho  kingdom,  and  did  not  wholly  lose 
Its  prido  of  place  until  simultaneously 
the  export  of  English  and  the  import  of 
Irish  wool  was  forbidden.  Today  it 
•ecovcrs  tOmething  of  its  lost  glory,  for 
t  is  on  all  lips  as  being  the  first  town 
give  welcome  to  -our  heroes  from 
heir  internment.  It  owes  tills  to  Gir 
.'m;:v.  and  so  It  holds  the  unique  If  not 
IlKrinsuUhcd  po.-lltcn  of  being  tho  onlj 
own  In  England  which  has  reason  to 
Jhronfeliu'1  foe,—  J-olldon  Dolly 

afl~f  ~  "W—        i    *  tii  i  - 


No  longer  shall  you  twist  and  turn. 
VoA? '  «<>  Male  on  the  gridiron: 

•    °K'  r,  M,,re««en.  as  you  bum* 
-V 2£  «  ".JOU  hsd  a  mldlron: 

•em.  WrlU,e  aml  lnUt  "  "  they'd  t»l 

For  you.  my  lore  hare  now  .  Wlnterbottom. 

URIAH  QULE  HEPBURN'.. 

Tree-Squeaks  and  Swinets 

As  the  World  Wags: 

By  unusual  coincidence  I  am  able  to 
corroborate  the  Information  regarding 

iMa,ln«rf?1Te  ,°f  tree-squeaks  In  the 
(Maine  forests  given  in  your  column  on 
li„  .  .  ?.Unt  by  statements  contained 
Doublebitt    Peavey    of  Pattagumpus. 

J  'tr8  *°,  hand  ln  the  8Rm*  mall 
""V"8  under  date  of  Jan.  12.  the 
aT«  ii£  /  b6en  M*y*>  that  the  stock 
SS^Wi  f,°r  sPelllne"°ook  handles  was 

bu™.  sf<>P,eted  6Ven  then'  and  that  the 
bung  stopper  factories  at  Mattawam- 

WnUVten;  "l*Hy  "  bad'y  off.  As  the 
product  of  these  factories  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  thousands  of  barrels 
ontr.  [f00*l0,0k  potato  8h|PPers  will  re- 
saretj,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  food 
.administration  should  do  something  tow- 
ards  speeding  up  production  nt  once  if 
the  war  is  not  to  be  lost  through  this 
[most  recent  machination  of  Hunnish 
perfidy. 

Mr.  Peavey  had  just  returned  from  a 
crmse  in  the  Umbaiooksis  region  ln 
search  of  a  further  supply  of  adequate 
stumpage.  and  had  taken  with  him  for 
protection  his  dogs  Boozer  and  Snoozer. 
the  last  couple  of  rumhounds  ln  the 
state  of  Maine,  but  the  tree  squeaks 
proved  too  much  for  even  such  a  trio 
and  the  cruise  was  a  failure, 
i  A.ty0U  fay'  tne  P|aVlng  of  bonaphones 
Is  the  only  remedy  for  tree-squeaks  In 
common  use,  but  as  I  read  the  Herald 
It  occurred  to  me  that  In  the  present; 
scarcity  of  those  instruments,  the  swinet 
might  prove  to  be  an  efficient  substitute  I 
On   a   trip   through   Wyoming   in   the ! 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  17th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  ^ 
phony  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck  conductor, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 1 
phony  Hall.    The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows:     Goldmark,    overture,    "Sakun- 1 
tala" :  Lalo.  Concerto  Tor  Violoncello ; 
[Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  2.  j 
The  gorgeous  overture  of  Goldmark  i 
was  played  in  a  manner  to  arouse  en- 1 
thuslasm.    When  the  overture  was  per-  j 
formed  here  for  the  nrst  time  over  40 
years  ago  the  players  were  so  enamored 
lof  it  that,  as  Mr.  Zerrahn  once  told  us,  | 
fchey  hummed  the  chief  themes  at  re- j 
(hearsals  of  other  compositions  for  many 
Wonths,  whistled  them  In  the  streets, 
knd  were  eager  for  frequent  perform- 
ances of  It.    Yesterday's  performance 
was  the  18th  at  the  Symphony  con- 
certs, yet  the  music  Is  aa  fresh,  as 
oriental  ln  its  sensuouaneas,  as  it  was 
jwhen  It  was  first  heard. 
J  "Oriental"  la,  after  all,  a  loose  term 
Hto  be  applied  to  any  occidental  music; 
Bbut  this  overture  with  the  prelude  and 
Bother  pages  of  Goldmark's  "Queen  of 
■Sheba"  are  more  suggestive  of  the  Bast 
|wthan  Japanese,  Chinese  or  Hindu  nu- 
ke that  has  been  played  or  sung  here 
in  publio  or  ln  private.    If  true  oriental 
(music  is  not  thematically  like  that  of 
*  Goldmark's;    it    should   be.    In  "The 
1  Queen  of  Sheba"  the  influence  of  the 
I  composer's  Hebrew  blood  is  clearly  re- 
:  jvealed,  especially  in  the  Temple  scene; 
Jbut  tha  opening  measures  of  the  "Sa- 
■  kuntaia"  overture,  like  those  of  the  or- 
chestral Introduction  to  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba,"  are  redolent  of  the  Orient;  the 
one  suggesting  lush  vegetation  and  sen- 
stuous  anticipation;  the  other  vast  sandy 
stretches  and   the   blazing  sun;  both 
hinting  at  what  Henley  called  "tho  te- 
di'im  of  the  East." 

Lalo's  violoncello  concerto  Is  one.  of 
the  very  few  elaborate  compositions  for 
the  Instrument  that  repay  the  art  of 
the  player  and  the  attention  of  thf 
hearer.    Many  years  ago  Hansllck  of 
1  Vienna  protested  against  the  pompous 
a  Introduction  with  the  blasts  of  brass. 
*j  We  like  to  hear  a  violinist,  pianist  or 
,  j  violoncellist  announced  with  a  flourish 
'  of  trumpets,  with  the  jubilation  of  the 
j  full  orchestra.    It  Is  as  If  the  composer 
J  said:  "Here  comes  one  that  is  worth 
1  hearing.    Mark  how  he  will  play  my 
U  music."   Perhaps  the  first  movement  of 
f  Lalo's  concerto  is  interesting  by  reason 
•  no  general  structur.   and  the  singu^ 


lern  composers  have  borrowed  Hb- 

!y  from  Lalo  and  Chabrler  in  the 
ter  of  orchestration:  in  tho  usse  of 
|the  brass  and  wood  wind;  also  in  the 
Tellcate  treatment  of  the  string  choir: 
?he  second  and  third  movements  are 
knelodically  grateful,  nor  Is  it  fanciful 
So  find  in  these  movements  the  influence 
of  Lalo's  Spanish  descent  dn  the  rhythm 
and  the  melodic  lines.  Mr.  Malkin  gave 
an  artistlo  and  pleasing  performance.  . 

Dt  Muek  bestows  as  much  loving  care 
on  the  Interpretation  of  the  first  and 
second  symphonies  of  Beethoven  as  on 
that  of  the  greater  ones.  The  two 
early  symphonies  are  fairly  familiar  by 
this  time.  The  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  them  Is  chiefly  a  question  of  per- 
formance. If  wo  must  hear  early  works 
of  the  masters  in  Vienna,  wouTd  not  the 
unfamiliar  symphonies  of  Mozart  and 
Haydn,  some  of  those  for  the  smallest, 
orchestra  of  that  period,  be  more  enter- 
taining? 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  week. 
Tho  program  for  March  15  and  16  will 
bo  as  follows:  Chadwick,  Symphonic 
Sketches;  Saint-Saens,  Symphony  Jfo,  3 
in  C  minor. 


Capt.  V.  M.  Howes,  now  of  Brookline, 
but  for  many  years  pleasantly  known 
to  all  passengers  on  the  Merchants  & 
Miners'  vessels  sailing  from  Boston  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  writes  a  personal  and  en- 
tertaining letter,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
«.  word  in  fisherman's  slang. 

"  'Decess' — accent  on  the  first  syllable 
—was  a  common  word  among  the  fisher- 
men of  Chatham,  when  I  was  one  of 
them  as  a  lad  in  1851-2-3.  I  have  never 
heard  it  outside  cf  the  fishermen  of 
those  days.  It  meant,  in  so  far  as  I  I 
understood  it,  bad  luck,  or  ahoodoo, 
a  word  often  used  wlwn  every  one  else 
was  hauling  the  flsh  in  hand  over  hand, 
and  some  fellow  coudn't  catch  on  to 
the  general  joy,  he  would  sing  out:  ' 
'Who  In  hell  has  put  a  decess  on  my 
|  *lne,  or  hook?'  " 

J    "Cess"  In  Irish,  Cheshire  and  Devon- 
I  shire  dialects  means  luck.    It  Is  gener-  ' 
I  ally  used  In  connection  with  the  word 
"bad" ;  "bad  cess  to."    "W.  C.  T."  has 
the  term  in  the  following  letter : 


A  "First  Book"  Experience 

As  the  World  Wag.*: 

Mention   of   "Rory   O'More"   ln   this  j 
column    stimulates   recollection.  That 
was  the  first  "grown-up"  book  I  ever 
read.    An  original  edition  it  was.  too. 
with  the  steel  engraving  of  "Molly  ,-in'l 
the  priest's  dog"  in  front.    Bad  cess  to 
I  the  spalpeen  who  stole  it  from  me!  Tne 
J  family's  modest  supply  of  literature  was 
rffver  urged  or  forced  upon  me,  and  a  few  . 
desultory  dips' into  it  had  convinced  me 
that  the  things  the  elders  of  the  house  I 
read  were  dry,  tasteless,  utterly  profU-  ' 
less  for  a  live  boy.    I  had  looked  Into 
"Rory  O'More"  among  the  rest,  and  re- 
jected It  as  mere  husks. 

But  one  day  I  looked  aigaln:  got  Inter-  , 
ested  in  Rory's  feat  of  stopping  but  an 
Irish  rain  with  two  gridirons,  and  the 
whole  personnel  of  the  story,  before  only  • 
lifeless  and  dusty,  stuffed  figures,  with 
blank  voids  for  faces,  came  suddenly  to  j 
1  life  and  action.    Phelim  and  his  "Pig-  ! 
jmayllon";  de  Lacy,  the  French  secret 

envoy;  Rory's  s'gnal  to  the  smuggler,! 
,  "One,  two,  three"  (which  he  explained 
I  by    his    bit    of    antique  superstition, 
[  "There's   luck   in   odd   numbers,"    the } 
(scene  In  the  cellar,  the  adventure  In  the  1 
(colonel's  dark  porch,  his  trip  to  France. 
I  the  Jury  which  convicted  him  of  murder,  a 
even  after  de  Lacy  himself  had  walked 
(Into  the  court  room  before  their  eyes, I 
j  and  their  convenient  theory  for  their 
|  action,  tho  fight  with  Shan  Dhu  over 
I  the  ducks— I  was  glad  Rory  gave  him 
"the  lingth  and  breadth  of  as  folne  a 
llckin'  as  ever  he  got."   For  Regan  was 
In  physical,  moral  and  mental  need  of  a  I 
I  licking,  as  truly  as  the  Kaiser  Is  today  | 
j  And  the  kindly  generosity  of  them,  ex-  j? 
I  cept  the  openly  ugly-tempered  one's.  i;ke 
Shan  Dhu,  who  were  scarce,  the  whim-  ' 
steal  fun,  the  mixture  of  quick,  wit  and  | 
blunders,  the  clean,  wholesome. icss  of 
It  all! 

They  were  all  vividly  alive,  who  had 
|  been  but  mummies;  and  they  were  In  no 
wise  foreign  folk,  either ;  I  knew  them. 
F'crtiaps  It  was  the  Celtic  ancestral  frac- 
tion of  mo  that  recognized  them,  the 
part  that  sends  me  walking  Into  fights 
j  which  I  did  not  start,  restrained  only  f 
by  the  major  fraction  of  Scotch-English  j 
which  sometimes  holds  me  out,  or  says :  | 
'  Take  a  gun  and  a  few  grenades  with  t 
vou,  if  you  Insist  on  jumping  into  that  I 
hostile  trench." 

|  I  looked  with  new  interest  upon  Andy  I 
Ryan,  tho  "Flnnegan"  of  the  railway  line  ;' 

I  westward,  who  lived  down  by  the  tracks,  j 
I  began  to  understand  how  he  could  be  | 
so  whimsical  and  jolly  a  cracker  of  jokes  [■ 
with  me  after  business  hours,  and  so  J 
stern  and  unapproachable  a  czar  from! 
7  to  6,  barring  small  boys  utterly  from  | 
his  narrow  domain  and  commanding  his  I 
squad  with  the  authority  of  Top 'Sergeant  I 
of  the  World,  in  their  evolutions  In  "rala-  ,j) 
Ins  track."  It  always  seemed  to  me  that 
here  was  work  for  the  sake  of  making 
more  work,  as  ho  sighted  along  the  rail 
and  shifted  the  men  with  levers  -back™ 


After  the  revolution  lof  VB8)  failed, 
lev  all  came  to  America,  Rory  aiui 
ath'eetk'  <•  l*cy  and  Mary  end  the 
other  Thnt  was  the  only  Irish  hook 
•»  tht>  shelt  nt  that  time:  hut  it  was 
,e  rtr-t  •  •   .  •■>!.  for  tnc.  Scott 

>ul  Dick-  >••  '  lamb  Kellogg  shared 
v  distinguished  attention  In  due  order, 
i'd  the  i>  ~  ot  the  Nickel  Library  camel 
tartly  thereafter,  with  the  practical! 
reams  of  Jules  Verne  ,-i  favorite  ground  I 
those  marvellous  dreams  which  have] 
II  "come  true"  with  but  one  exception, 

10  trip  to  the  moon.  And  considering! 
Mr  much  moon  philosophy  Is  ruling! 
>day  In  this  world,  lie  might  re,i  lonablyl 
lalm  that  It  was  only  a  reversed  cur-f 
snt  of  thought  that  caused  his  error 
tat  Instead  of  men  going  to  the  moonj 
ana's  Influence  has  descended  to  earth 
nd  inspired  Lunarians  and  Lunatics  in 

11  the  corners  thereof. 
And  if  I  ever  meet  another  book  which 
olds  r  e  ,i4  dU!  "••       >•• v   ••>  "  I'll  r.ii.-q 

mighty  yell,  for  1  shall  be  sure  that 
rest  writer  has  writ.    Probably  otherJ 
nve  had  like  experiences  with  "firsfl 
ooks."  W  C.  T. 

Brookllne.  . 


Maj.  Jack  Downing 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  In  this  morning's  issue  of  your  news 
paper  I  read  the  notice,  entitled  "Maj 
'Jack  Downing."  At  the  end  of  it  is  thei 
question,  "Who  was  that  illustrious 
historian?"  He  was  John  Lothrop  Mot- 
ley, author  of  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic."  "The  United  Netherlands" 
i  and  "John  of  Barnevcld."  His  father, 
Thomas  Motley,  my  grandfather,  wrote 
the  original  Maj.  Jack  Downing  papers.; 
He-was  intellectual  and  witty:  this  was) 
bis  nom  de  plume  when  writing  clever,  | 
short  articles  In  regard  to  various  com-; 
Ing  elections,  nearlv  a  century  ago. 

J.  ELEANOR  MOTLEY  LOW. 
Brookline,  March  4. 

"Maj.  Jack  Downing"  was  the  pseu- 
donym also  of  Seba  Smith  (1T92-1S6S). 
whose  letters  about  Andrew  Jackson 
and  other  politicians  were  long  famous. 
His  "Life  and  Letters  of  Maj.  Jack 
Downing,"  originally  •  written  for  the 
Portland  Daily  Courier,  was  published 
in  Boston  in  1833.  His  "Thirty  Years 
Out  of  the  Senate,  by  Maj.  Jack  Down- 
ing:." was  published  in  1859  — Ed. 


Shaw's  "Philanderer"  will  be  produced 
;  at  the  Copley  Theatre  tomorrow. 

A  noun  "philander,"  now  obsolete, 
meaning  a  lover,  one  given  to  making 
love,  was  in  use  from  about  1682  to  1S13. 
Coming  from  the  Greek,  loving  or  fond* 
of  men;  (of  a  woman)  loving  her  hus- 
band, "it  was  used  as  a  proper  name  in 
story,  drama,  dialogue;  in  later  use 
especially  for  a  lover  (perhaps  misunder- 
stood) as  being  equal  to  a  loving  man." 
The  Oxford  dictionary  adds  this  note: 
'Thus  in  Ariosto's  'Orlando  Furioso' 
FUandro  was  the  youth  beloved  and 
ruined  by  the  lustful  Gabrina;  and  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  'Laws  of 
Candy'  one  of  the  personages  is  'Philan- 
der, Prince  of  Cyprus,  passionately  in 
love  with  Erota';  but  the  name  seems  to 
mire  been  more  particularly  matched 
with  Phillis,  as  in  quotation.  16S2."  This 
quotation  is  the  title  of  a  ballad:  "The 
Sdthful  Lover's  Downfall;  or  the 
Death  of  Fair  Phillis,  Who  Killed  her 
self  for  loss  of  her  Philander  "  Thus 
the  word  was  used  by  Congreve,  Moore 
and  in  the  Tatler:  "Entered  Philander, 
who  is  the  most  skilful  of  all  men  in 
an  Address  to  Women." 

But  now  "philander"  or  "filander"  i3  a 
name  given  to  certain  marsupial  ani- 
mals, "From  the  name  of  Philander  de 
Bruyn.  who  saw  in  1711  in  the  garden 
of  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Batavia  the 
species  named  after  him,  being  the  first 
member  of  the  family  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans." This  was  the  small  wallaby 
fmacropus  brunnii).  The  name  is  also 
given  to  a  South  American  opossums 
and  to  an  Australian  bandicoot.  In  the: 
36th  century,  the  "philander"  was  an; 
inestinal  worm  in  hawks 

In  1737  the  verb 
into  use:  to  make  love  especially  in  a 
trilling  manner,  to  flirt;  to  dangle  after 
a  woman.  There  is  also  the  obsolete 
meaning  to  pay  court  to:  "I  could  have 
philandered  the  daughter  aod  com- 
plimented the  father."  And  so  we  have 
the  verbal  substantive  "philandering"  as 
in  Thackeray:  "Henrietta  .Howard  ac- 
cepted the  noble  old  carl's  philander- 
ing!'; as  in  the  Saturday  Review.  'Sham 
piety  and  phlandering  religiousness.'  " 
•".The  word  "philanderer,"  one  who 
ers,  a  male  flirt,  apparently  did 


rhe  general  application,  we  believe.  Is 
(a  the  male.  Smolletl  in  hla  translation 
at  "Gil  Bias"  has  this  phrase:  "In'  a 
philandering  tone  of  voice." 

The  history  of  tho  word  "philanderer" 
la  amusing.  The  mun  thus  characterised 
luid  centuries  before  1S41.  He  is  still  to 
be  found,  even  among  "our  best  people." 
He  will  exist  as  long  as  there  are  men 
and  women. 

Shsw  had  something  more  In  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  play  than  the  por- 
traiture of  a  typ<*.  In  his  preface  he 
■peaks  of  "Widowers'  Houses,"  how  It 
happened  to  be  written  and  produced  in 
1MJ2.  "I:  made  a  sensation  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  merits  or  even  its  de- 
merits; and  I  at  once  became  infamous 
nvi  a  dramatist  ...  I  hod  not 
achieved  a  success:  but  I  had  provoked 
an  uproar;  and  the  sensation  was  so 
agreeable  that  I  resolved  to  try  again. 
In  the  following  year,  1S93,  when  the 
discussion  about  Ibsenism,  'The  New 
Woman,'  and  the  like,  was  at  its  height 
I  wrote  for  the  Independent  Theatre  the 
topical  comedy  called  'The  Philanderer.' 
But  even  before  I  finished  it.  it  was  ap- 
parent that  its  demands  on  the  most  ex- 
pert and  delicate  sort  of  acting— high 
comedy  acting— went  quite  beyond  the 
resources  then  at  the  disposal  of  Mr 
Green.  I  had  written  a  part  which  no- 
body but  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  could 
act  "in  a  play  which  was  impossible  at 
the  Criterion  Theatre,  a  feat  comparable 
to  the  building  of  Robinson  Crusoe's 
first  boat.  I  immediately  threw  it  aside 
and  returning  to  the  vein  1  had  worked 
in  Widowers'  Houses,'  wrote  a  thin 
play.  'Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,'  on 
social  subject  of  tremendous  fprce." 

But  why  did  Shaw  call  the  amusln 
play  "The  Philanderer"  unpleasant? 

"No  doubt"— we  quote  again  from  the 
preface— "all  plays  which  deal  seriously 
with  humanity  must  wound  the  mon 
strous  conceit  which  it,  is  the  business  of 
romance  to  flatter.  But  here  we  are  con- 
fronted, not  only  with  the  comedy  and 
tragedy  of  individual  character  and  des- 
tiny, but  with  those  social  horrors  which 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  average 
home-bred  Englishman,  no  matter  how 
ever  honorable  and  good-natured  he 
may  be  in  his  private  capacity,  is,  as  a 
citizen,  a  wretched  creature  who,  while 
clamoring  for  a  gratuitous  millennium, 
will  shut  his  eyes  to  the  most  villanous 
abuses  if  the  remedy  threatens  to  add 
another  penny  in  the  pound  to  the  rates 
and  taxes  which  he  has  to  be  half- 
cheated,  half-coerced  into  paying.  .  .  . 
.Tn  "The  Philanderer'  I  have  shown  the 
grotesque  relations  between  men  and 
women  which  have  arisen  under  mar- 
riage laws  which  represent  to  some  of  us 
a  political  necessity  (especially  for  other 
people),  to  some  a  divine  ordinance,  to 
seme  a  romantic  ideal,  to  some  a  domes- 
tic profession  for  women  and  to  some 
that  worst  of  blundering  abominations, 
an  institution  which  society  has  out- 
grown but  not  modified,  and  which  'ad- 
vanced' individuals  are  therefore  forced, 
to  evade.  The  scene  with  which  'The 
Philanderer'  opens,  the  atmosphere  in 
-which  it  proceeds, and  the  marriage  with 
which  it  ends,  are,  for  the  intellectually 
and  artistically  conscious  classes  in 
jiiodern  society,  typical;  and  it  wiil  hard- 
ly be  denied,  I  think,  that  they  are  un- 
pleasant." 

When  "The  Philanderer"  was  produced 
;tt  the  Court  Theatre,  London,  in  1907, 
the  cast  was  as  follows:  Charteris,  Ben 
Webster;  Mrs.  Grace  Tranfield,  Miss 
Wynne-Ma tthison;  Julia  Craven,  Mary 
Barton;  Col.  Daniel  Craven,  Eric  Lewis; 
Joseph  Cuthbertson,  Luigi  Dablache; 
Sylvia  Craven,  Dorothy  Minto;  Dr. 
Paramore,  Hubert  Hal-ben;  the  Club 
Page,  Cyril  Bruce.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph sam  that  the  chief  doubt  that 
might  have  occurred  to  anybody  was 
why  the  author  labelled,  the  play  un- 
pleasant. "It  is  to  some  extent  an 
unpleasant  play  to  read,  because  we  are 
then  apt  to  analyze  some  of  the  charac- 
ters presented  to  us,  and  the  result  of 
such  analysis,  granted  that  they  are 
real  persons,  must  be  distasteful." 
Acted,  the  play  was  another  matter. 
The  dramatist  said  that  his  object  was 
to  prove  the  absurd  character  of  matri- 
monial laws,  which  render  such  a  per- 
sonage as  a  philanderer  possible.  "The 
play  is  much  more  concerned  to  prove 


t  to  leading  representative  of  manly  sen- 
timent  in  London? 

Craven  You  don't  say  so.  Now,  really. 

who'd  have  thought  it!  How  Jolly  R 
must  bo  to  bo  able  to  go  to  the  theatre 
■or  nothing!  I  must  ask  him  to  get  mo 
i  few  tickets  occasionally.  But  i3n't  it 
ridiculous  for  a  man  to  talk  llko  that! 
I'm  hanged  If  lie  don't  take  what  he 
tsees  on*the  stage  quite  seriously.  . 

Charteris— Of  course;  that's  why  he's 
h  good  critic.  Besides,  if  you  take 
people  seriously  off  the  stage,  why 
shouldn't  you  tuke  them  seriously  on  it, 
where  they're  under  some  sort  of  decent 
restraint? 

Tho  critics  in  New  York  were  more 
indulgent,  although  they  complained 
that  the  play  was  not  well  acted.  (.The 
same  complaint  was  made  in  London). 
The  cast  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  [ 
Chat  tel  Is,  Charles  Maude;  Grace  Tran- 
reld.  Errata  Lascelles;  Julia  Craven, 
Mary  Lawton;  Cuthbertson,  W.  R. 
Stavelcv;  Col.  Craven,  Reginald  Dance; 
Sylvia  Craven,  Muriel  Reddall;  the 
ciub  Page,  E.  J.  Ballantyne.  The  Even- 
ing  Post,  which  does  not  love  Shaw 
rind  his  works,  admitted  that  -'The 
Philanderer"  is  "a  satirical  farce,  brill- 
l  intlv  written,  packed  with  whimsical 
ideas— chance  products  of  an  active  and 
Puckish  imagination  most,  pithily  and 
wittily  expressed— often  most  felici- 
tous in.  its  mockery  of  social  sham«, 
•acs  and  frillies."  Tho  reviewer  then 
deplored  the  -disregard  of  the  author 
for  truth  or  moral  responsibility. 

Notes  About  "Servir"  and 
Lord  Dunsany's  Grim  Play 

The  famous  actor,  Frederic  Febvre, 
'  was  present  at  a  performance  of  "Ser- 
vir," at  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre. 
He  went  to  Guitry's  dressing  room  to. 
congratulate  him  on  his  magniticen-* 
performance.  "In  a  moment  of  affec- 
tionate admiration,"  so  M.  Stoullig  tells 
the  story',  "he  took  from  a  buttonhole 
of  his  coat  the  rosette  of  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  exchanged  it. 
with  the  one  worn  by  Col.  Eutin  in  the 
play.  'Wear  mine,'  said  Febvre,  'wear 
it.  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  proud  of 
it."  " 

It  is  said  that  the  drama  met  with 
a  cold  reception  when  Lavcdan  read  it 
to  the  Comedie  Francaise's  committee; 
that  he  was  vexed  when  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  disinclination  of  the 
committee  to  accept  it  before  it  con-j 
suited  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts ;  there- 
fore he  withdrew  "Servir"  and  all  hisi 
former  plays  from  the  repertoire  ofj 
the  theatre.  Gultry,  in  turn,  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  failure  of  "Kismet," 
and  as  the  part  of  Col.  Eutin  suited 
him  admirably  he  eagerly  accepted  the^ 
play  for  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre.  I 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New] 
York  Sun  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  .14,  1913, 
thus  described  the  closing  scene : 

"As  they  argue,  the  Colonel  tells  the 
news  of  the  second  son's  death,  and  the 
mother  and  only  remaining  son  are  over 
come  with  grief.  Suddenly  the  cannon 
sounds';  war  has  been  declared.  The 
mother  dries  her  eyes,  where  fearless 
edurage  now  shines.  'I  am  no  longer 
the  same  woman.  I  am  another  woman, 
I  have  other  thoughts,  other  feelings 
An  invincible  force  is  driving  me  on. 
Were  I  a  man,  I  would  go  and  joinj 
them  where  they  have  fallen.  Go!'  she 
says  to  her  son.  'Go !  without  even 
turning  round,  without  even  kissing 
me.'  'I  go,'  the  son  replies,  in  a  tone 
that  shows  that  he  has  at  last  been  won 
over  by  this  ardent,  sublime  faith,  and 
has  learned  that  his  true  duty  is  also  'to 
serve.'  " 

"Servir"  was  produced  in  Paris  a  year 
and  six  months  before  Germany  treach- 
erously invaded  Belgium.  The  Parl3 
correspondents  of  London  journals  pro- 
tested against  trie  "patriotic  tirades"; 
they  spoke  of  Lavedan  as  "a  great  mil- 
itarist, although  like  all  people  who  ad- 
vocate war,  he  keeps  on  the  safe  side, 
and  lets  others,  do  the  fighting."  The 
Daily  Telegraph  sourly  said:  "After  see- 
ing the  play,  one  can  understand  the  in- 
hospitality  of  the  Francais.  For  the 
piece,  if  splendid  rant,  is  rant  all  the 
same.  It  is  a  play  of  patriotism,  of 
patriotism  'outrancc'  With  M.  Lucier. 
Guitry  it  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  also 
la  guerre — la  guerre  with  a  capital  'G.' 


how  idiotic  were,  those  ladies  and  gen-  >  And  the  old  Aristotelian  tag  will  out 
tlemen   who  a  good   many   years   ago    —the  plot  involves. 


formed  themselves  into  Ibsenite  socie 
:  ties,  believed  in  women  who  were  not 
|  womanly   and   in   men   who  .were   not . 
J  manly,  dressed  in  the  most  extravagant 
{ fashion,  and  advocated  short  and  tran3i- 
.  tory  unions  between  the  sexes.  Cer- 
to  philander"  came  I;  (ainly,  Mr.  Shaw  manages  to  show  up 
these  people  in  a  ridiculous  light  with, 
no  little  success." 

The  London  critics  were  not  kind  to 
Mr,  Shaw.  He  evidently  perplexed,  if  he 
did  not  irritate  them.  The  Times  asked: 
"Has  he  no  friend  who  will  challenge 
him  to  produce  a  wordless  play?  It 
would  be  a  wholesome  discipline  for  him 
j;nd  might  be  a  joy  for  us.  His  people 
would  then  be  forced  to  shew  us  what 
they  are,  and  from  their  conduct  we 
should  judge  them.  At  present  they  only 
tell  us  what  they   are,   explain  their 


Hit  make  its  way  into  English  litera-ra  own  conduct  with  the  aid  of  a  lecturer's 
lire  before  1S41.  I  wand  or  by  the  process  of  question  and 

Let  us  note  a  curious  use  of  the  verb  j  j  answer,  or  else  jump  out  of  their  skins 
•philander"    in    Siottish    dialect    now|l-aod    deliver    impartial    judgments  on 

WauX'^:  ta'PAe'nd  thouglTthiy  we^some- 

■Sto  philandered  the  beast  on  Its  hindfi  onVreaion  perhaps  why  the  London 
Tn  Farmer  and'  Henley".  "Slang  andffi  «ttl<*  w*e  in  bad  humor  was  on  ac- 
ts Analogues"  the  statement  is  made($  count  of  {remarks  about  that  august 
hat   Hie   i  erh    meaning   to   spoon,   tolft  bo*'  t?fl  8„ a  sample: 

Charterls*-Nonsense;  he's  a  dramatic 
critic.    Didl't  you  hear  me  say  he  was 


The  Era's  correspondent  wrote  a  sen- 
tence that  now  is  bitterly  ironical.  "The 
patriotic  utterances  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  hero  do  really  notfl 
seem  in  keeping  with  the  age  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  airplanes  and  other  scientific 
discoveries." 

In  what  a  different  vein  would  these 
correspondents  have  written  if  "Servir' 
had  been  produced  after  August,  1914 
The  play  is  timely  and  important  in  thii 
country. 

The  Neighborhood  Players  of  New 
York  in  April,  1916,  were  looked  after  by 
Alice  Lewisohn.  Lord  Dunsany,  now 
serving  in  Prance,  gave  her  the  right  of 
:  producing  "A  Night  at  an  Inn."  This 
s  I  is  one  story.  It  was  acted  by  amateurs 
from  the  boys'  departments  of  public 
,1  schools  on  the  East  side.  They  had 
played  "The  Glittering  Gate"  the  year 
before  and  sent  photographs  of  the 
setting  to  Dunsany,  then  In  the  trenches. 
He  was  greatly  pleased,  and,  according 
to  another  story,  they  thus  obtained 
"A  Night  at  an  Inn"  from  him.  No 
doubt  the  two  stories  are  reconcilable. 
The  New  York  Times  of  June  4,  1916, 
said  that  the  triumph  of  the  play  at  the; 
•Neighborhood  was  dazzling.  "At  each 
performance  the  box  office  tearfully, 
turned  away  more  than  100  outraged 
patrons.  Modestly  announced,  the  newst 
of  this  wonder  play  spread  rapidly  over 


the  city.  Great,  folk  eamo  from  far  an* 
near,  and  then  were  so  many  auto- 
mobllos  lined  up  at  the  curb  each  night 
as  to  confirm  tho  neighborhood's  origin- 
al suspicion  that  the  new  building  was 
a  garage.  Any  night  in  the  lobby  you 
might  run-  across  any  ono  from  Mrs. 
Flske  to  Jacob  Schiff.  Indignant  delega- 
tions of  the  visiting  clubwomen  jour- 
neyed to  Grand  stre?J;  with  guides  only 
to  find  the  theatre  packed.  The  enthu- 
siasm for  tho  play,  which  animated  the 
account  of  it  that  appeared  in  this  news- 
paper, soon  became  widespread,  and  for 
*  the  'last  performance  enough  checks 
were  received  by  mall  In  belated  reser- 
,  vatlon  of  seats  to  sell  out  the  theatre 
j  for  four  more  performances."  Dunsany 
sent, these  players  the  manuicrlpt  of 
"The  Laughter  of  the  Gods." 

Should  not  a  sentence  of  the  Times 
that  we  have  quoted  read:  "The  enthu- 
siasm for  the  play,  which  the  account  of 
It  that  appeared  in  this  newspaper  ani- 
mated, become  widespread"? 

The  story  of  the  play  was  thus  told  in 
the  Nork  York  Tribune:    "Four  thieves 
have  stolen  a  ruby  from  the  forehead  of 
i  an  Indian  god  Klesh  and  have  been  fol- 
lowed to  England  by  a  trio  of  priests, 
i  who  seek  to  recover  the  gem.    Three  of 
■i  the  thieves  are  ignorant,  sailors.  The 
fourth  Is  a  dilapidated  gentleman,  the 
,  brains  of  the  party.   Under  his  direction 
i  the  sailors  lay  low  in  a  lonely  Inn  while 
I  he  sits  with  his  back  to  the  door.  One 
'I  by  one  the  priests  -crawl  in  to  get  the 
I  jewel,   only   to  be  pounced   upon  and 
stabbed    by    the    ambushed  seamen, 
j  When  the  Hindus  have  been  killed  the 
j  sailors  are  all  for  celebrating.    In  the 
midst  of  the  revelry  the  god  Klesh,  a 
!  horrendous    creature,    enters    and  the 
party  is  petrified  with  fright.    He  ap- 
I  proaches  the  table,  picks  up  the  jewel 
B  and  resets  it  in  his  forehead.    Then  he 
I  departs.    Just  as  the  thieves  relax  a 
;  grim  voice  summons  them  to  the  outer 
lawn,  and  one  by  one,  though  they  do 
-  their  best  to  resist,  they  are  drawn  out 
the  door  to  an  unknown  doom,  all  the 
more  horrible  because  it  is  unknown." 

Some  will  at  once  recall  the  plot  of 
Wilkie     Collins's     "Moonstone."  The 
critic  of  the  N.   Y.  Times  also  men- 
tioned    Conan    Doyle's    "Mystery  of 
Cioomber"  arid  Dunsany's  own  "Gods 
i  of  the  Mountain."    "It  recalls  the  latter 
I  not  only  in  its  unearthly  denouement 
but  in  j-ts  resident  impression  of  a  hide- 
ous impiety  inexorably  avenged." 
The  Baltimore   correspondent  of  the 
'  Dramatic  Mirror  (Nov.  17,  1917)  wrote: 
1  "For  some  unearthly  reason  'A  Night 
at  an  Inn'  was  received  by  the  first-j 
night  audience  in  Baltimore  as  a  farcej 
comedy.    Heaven  alone  Knows  why,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  it  was  received 
with  howls  of  mirth.    It  was  not  due 
to  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  actors,! 
each   of   whom    gave   very  creditable! 
performances." 

The  other  plays  produced  in  New  Yorkj 
by  the  Neighborhood  Players  on  Aprill 
23,  1916,  were  Tehekoff's  "A  Marriage! 
Proposal";  Shotom  Asch's  "With  ther 
Current"  and  "The  Price  of  Coal,"  by 
Harold  Brighouse. 

Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  New 
Play,  '"]fhe  Freaks,"  in  London 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  some  ofj 
the  rest,  there  was  one  really  beautiful,, 
simple   and   sincere   moment   in  "The! 
Freaks,"  last  night's  new  Pinero  playj 
at  the  New.    It  was  that  in  which  Mr. 
C.   V.   France,   as   the  vicar,   leads  a! 
suburban  household  in  'fWily  prayers! 
on  behalf  of  a  sick  giant— a  real  giant, 
from  the  circus— who  was  ill  upstairs.  I 
Here,  amid  much  which  Sir  Arthur's  t 
stanchest  friends  cannot  well  put  upon  j 
a   pal    with    his"  greatest   work,  was 
i  the  one^touch  of  nature  making  all  kin. 
That  the  invalid  was  a  giant  did  not 
really  matter.    Any  conventionally  un- 1 
welcome  guest  would  have  done.    The  I 
important  point  is  Just  that  they  prayed 
for  him. 

No  need  to  worry  about  the  rather1 
work-worn  machinery  by  which  Sir  Ar-[. 
thur  Pinero  brought  hl3  company  of) 
freaks  to  the  suburban  house,  nor  about1 
the  suburban  satire.  The  machinery] 
was  the  now  almost  inevitable  resource)' 
of  the  conditions  of  a  will,  and  the  sa-j 
tire  showed  curiously  little  knowledge  of- 
the  modern  suburb.  Enough  that  the  I 
"freaks"  arrived -the  giant  (on  stilts),- 
the  "skeleton  dude,"  two  midgets,  andj 
a  lady  contortionist— and  that  they 
startled  uncle  and  aunt  and  the  doctor1 
and  the  parson  at  a  tea-party.  The  rest 
of  the  play  is  taken  up  with  two  love  I 
affairs.  The  "skeleton  dude"  and  the' 
lady  contortionist  prove  to  be  not  freaks! 
at  all,  but  just  a  hard-up  wastrel  and  ' 
an  orphan  acrobat.  The  daughter  and ! 
the  son  of  the  house  fall  in  love  with 
them  respectively— but  the  "freaks"  re- 
turn to  their  "freaking." 

The  trouble  with  most  of  it  is  that  I 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero  seems   to   be  inci-  I 
dentally    laboring    a    merely    Illogical  j 
thesis  that  tho  commonplace  majority 
of  people  are  the  real  freaky.    This  isj  I 
simply  inaccurate     However  dull  and  I 
uninteresting  they  may  be,  freaks,  are  \ 
exactly  wnat  commonplace  people  are  I 
not,     either     nhysically    or  mentally. 
There  are  deformed  people  and  luna-  j 
tics    in    plenty    outside  circuses — and  ] 
Heaven    pity   them!     Eut   Sir  Arthur' 
J'inero  is  evidently  not  trying  to  "get  [ 
at"  Uiese.    If  he  is,  Heaven  pity  him!' 
So  we  are  left  with  a  sort  of  cirrus— 
"Trelawny"— minus  tho  prettlness. 
However,  there  are  some  good  "lot- 


An  example  of  both  together  was 

»lr.  Fred  Kerr's  little  fireside  monologue 
rom  "Macbeth"  as  the  uncle,  Mr.  Ben 
iVebster  as  the  "skeleton"  hero  and  Miss 
|  Laura  Cowie  as  the  lady  contortionist, 
Miss  Babs  Farren  and  Miss  Katie  Snow 
is  the  very  American  midgets,  Miss  Iso- 
hel  Elsom  as  the  daughter,  Mias  Irene 
Rooke  as  the  mother,  Miss  HelenFerrers 
aa  the  aunt,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Howard  as 

■n  son  all  put  in  good  work.— Fall  Mali 

Szette,  Feb.  15. 

They  Took 
fothing  But  the  Truth"  in  London  I 

s  "Nothing  But  the  Truth"  with  Mr. 
Illie  Collier  as  the  truth-teller  is  fresh 
the  minds  of  our  readers,  the  recep- 
on  of  the  play  in  London  Is  a  matter 
if  Interest.  The  farce  was  produced, 
after  some  performances  outside  Lon- 
don, at  the  Savoy  Theatre  Feb.  5.  The.. 
Times  said  of  it: 

■'As  tlfe.  *rjdience  laughs  without  in-  • 
Mrmission  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  - 
American    fur-e     it    has  triumphantly 
served  its  purpose,  and  there  can  be  no  I 
harm,    therefore,    in   saying   that  the 
author    doesn't   play   quite    fair.  His 
themo  is  the  old  one:  the  dire  confusion  ; 
d  in  this  imperfect  world  by  per-  j*. 
.„.t,  absolute  veracity.    He  supposes 
his  hero  to  have  made  a  bet  that  for 
foui-end-twenty  hours  he,  will  tell  noth-  ■ 
ing  but  the  truth,  and  the  fun  arises  I 
ins  but  the  truth,  and  the  fun  arises  from  I 
the  efforts  of  the  other  side  to  entrap  him  ' 
into  a  lie— efforts  which  only  result  in  his  R 
telling  truths  very  much  to  their  dls-  S 
credit.    Ho  tells  the  truth  in  the  stock  X 
market  and  upsets  dishonest  bargains. 
He  tells  the  truth  in  the  domestic  circle, 
with  terrific  consequences  to  peace  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.   He  goes  nigh 
to  losing  his  own  sweetheart  by  telling 
her  truths  about  his  past.    M.  Anatole 
France  says  that  a  woman  may  be  con-  i  ' 
sldeted  truthful   who  doesn't  tell  un- 
necessary  lies;   the   gentleman   in  the 
present  case  presents  the  opposite  qual-l 
lty;  he  tells  unnecessary  truths.  Un-Jjf* 
necessary,  we  mean,  in  the  conditions 
postulated.    He  says  he  thinks  a  lady's 
singing  voire  terrible  and  her  hat  hide- 
ous.   But  these  ore  matters  of  opinion, 
And  he  would  not  have  lost  his  bet  had  he 
said  he  thought  the  contrary.  Further.,.' 
he  tells  truths  about  his  past  which  are 
known   only    to   himself,  unnecessary 
therefore,  as  he  could  never  have  been 
onvicted  by  the  ot,her  side  of  lying.  In 
short,   while  supposed  to  be  behaving 
under  conditions  laid  upon  him  by  a  bot. 
he  actually  behaves  like  a  man  under 
the    dominion    of    some  supernatural 
power  or  an  inexorable  conscience.  The 
author  has  forced  more  out  of  his  Initial 
.postulate  than  it  legitimately. holds.  But 
n   farce  laughter  excuses  everything,  • 
,nd  beyond  all  doubt  'Nothing  but  the  ,1 
Truth'    is   an    immense   success.  TheP 
audience  shrieked  with  delight  over  the 
ludrlcrous  embarrassments  of  the  truth- 
telling  hero,  played  with  engaging  sln- 
erlty  and  quiet  restraint  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Matthews.    There  is  an  admirable  foil 
n  the  truculent  humors  of  Mr.  Charles 
Glcnney.    Miss  Dorothy  Mlnto  and  Mr. 
Clarence  have   each   their  chance  and 
profit  iby  it;  and  Miss  Renee  Kelly  adds 
p,  toudh.  of  dainty  mousey-pousey  grace 
to  the  general  fun." 

The   DalJy   Telegraph,   reviewing  the 
'arce,  made  these  remarks  applicable  to 
many  farces':    "And  so  we  laughed  at  • 
high  pressure  the  whole  time,  an. I  there 
s  nothing  much  more  to  be  said  that 
matters.    You  jriay  call  it  as  preposter- 
ous aa  you  pftase,  but  that  is  not  a 
valuable  remark  to  make  about  farce,  j 
You  may  feel  it  your  duty  to  note  that 
the  scheme  Is  not  new.     But  what  is 
there  new  in  the  world  of  farce?    All  we 
want  Is  that  the  classic  motives  should 
be  set  to  work  in  high  spirits  and  on  j 
ph  asant  material." 

The  American  "crook"  play.  "Cheating  ( 
Cheaters,"  was  produced  in  London  at  i 
the  Strand  on  Feb.  4.    The  Times  found  > 
that  the  scheme  is  ingenious,  but  it  has  ' 
Its  weak  point.    "The  spectator's  mind, 
once  set  on  the  track.  Is  apt  to  outpace 
the     author's     ingenuity.    .   .   .  The 
-re  it  point  is  that  the  audience  is  con- 
tinuously   amused.    .    .    •    Miss  Shirley 
Kellogg,  from   the   'variety'   stage.  Is 
evidently  a  popular  favorite.    She  has 
■plenty  ■  ff    aplomb,   a    good  resonant 
voice,  all  American  acccent  and  half  a 
dozen    Parisian    gowns — altogether  an 
Ideal  equipment  for  a  heroine  of  crook 

drama."  (L  '.  '  .  '■J. 

Sir  Rabjndrnnath  Tagore  s  play. 
"Sacrifice."  was  produced  by  the  In- 
dian Art  and  Dramatic  Society.  Lon- 
don. Feb.  9.  The  Daily  Telegraph  said. 
"Among  the  few  subjects  of  which  a 
dramatic  critic  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
fess ignorance  is  Hindu  theology.  Yet 
some  familiarity  with  its  essential  prin- 
ciples and  Its  modern  development  is 
necessary  /to  appreciate  'Sacrifice.'  It 
remains  to  do  what  we  can  by  apply- 
ing occidental  standards.  And  accord- 
ing to  our  notions  'Sacrifice'   is  very 


doctrine  that  there  are  gods  who  must  , 
be  appealed  to  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 
The  King1  ordains  that  no  more  animal3  ; 
are  to  be  killed  to  the  honor  of  Kali, 
that    amiable    goddess   whose  hideous 
images    wear    a    necklace    of    human  - 
skulls,  and  who  is,  we  believe,  the  pa- 
tron or  principle  of  death.    Kali's  priest 
curses  the  King,  and  tries  to  have  him  J 
assassinated,  but  fails,  and  i3  defeated. 
Tragedy  arrives  in  the  propitiation  of  j 
the  goddess  by  the  suicide  of  the  boy 
whom  the  priest  loved.    Thus  Kali  has 
her  sacrifice  after  all,  but  a  sacrifice 
•which  makes  an  end  of  the  worship, 
Tor  the  priest  is  horrified  into  disown- 
ing her.    'Where  i3  the  goddess?'  they 
ask,  and  ho  answers,   The  goddess  is 
nowhere,  neither  above  nor  below,'  a 
sentence    with    an    odd    Greek  echo, 
j  And,   indeed,  more  than  once  through 
the  play  we  are  reminded  of  Euripides 
I  and  his  subtle  destructive  criticism  ofe 
I  the  gods  of  Olympus.   The  boy  who  kills 
himself   recalls   In  the  ,  simplicity  and 
j  beauty   of   nature  now  and    then  re-' ..•  i 
1  vealed.  as  in  his  tragic  trouble  with  the 
)  god,  the  Euripidean  Ion.   But  Euripides 
worked  ovlt  his  plays  with  individual 
1  characters,  and  it  is  only  in  the  priest, 
la  quite  convincing  portrait 'of  the  un-F> 
t  scrupulous,  ruthless  ecclesiastic,  that  we 
ifeel  in  touch/ with  reality.    It  can  hard- y 
ily  be  said  that  the  performance  on  the  | 
j  platform  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  with.* 
.]  little    but    the    costumes    to  suggest 
4  illusion,    was  satisfactory.      But  Miss 
j  Edyth  Goodall  gave  us  a  beautiful  piece 
\  of  acting  as  the  boy,  and  the  rest  of  fa 
j  the  cast  worked   with  sympathy  and  I] 
]  skill." 

H.    Benedict    James's    "The    Little  I 
j  Brother"    was    produced    at    the   Am-  1« 
|  baasador's  Theatre,  London,  Feb.  6.  The 
f  Times  said:  "If  the  author  had,  been  -' 
content  to  confine  his  Jewish  rabbi  and 
Russian  priest  to  their  legitimate  dra-  J* 
matic  use  as  characters  in  violent  con-  j 
trast  and  conflict,  he  might  have  pro-  x 
duced  a  real  work  of  art.    As  it  is,  the  • 
bitter  Irony  of  their  common  confusion 
when  their  children  Intermarry  and  the  } 
catastrophic  irony  of  the  final  revelation 
that    the    persecuting    anti-Semite  is 
himself  a  Jew  are  both  strikingly  dra-  I 
matlc.    Indeed  they  are  of  the  qulntea- 
aence  of  drama,   the  mere  scene,  the 
mere  juxtaposition  of  the  personages, 
conveying  the  full  force  of  the  situation 
to  the  spectator's  eye  almost  without  the 
aid     of     words.      Unfortunately.  our 
Frankenstein  loses  control  of  his  mon- 
ster.   Neither  rabbi  nor  priest  can  for- 
get that  he  Is  a  preacher,  and  each  In-  V 
dulges  In  verbose  tirades,  proclaiming 
his  faith,  Just  at  the  moment  when,  for 
dramatic    purposes,    silence    would  be 
golden.  The  priest  la  by  far  the  heavier  | 
offender.    For  the  moment  the  dlscov-  ( 
ery  that  he  is  a  Jew  had  stricken  him 
1  dumb,  and  you  had  thought  that  there 
I  was  an  end  of  the  matter.    Not  a  bit 
of  It.    The  preaching  Instinct  promptly 
I  reasserts   Itself,    and   his   brother  and 
[  foster-mother  have  to  "ait  under*  him 
I  while  he  delivers  an  edifying  sermon  on 
I  religion  In  general  and  the  future  re- 
I  llglon  of  religions  in  particular.   He  had 
[previously  endeavored  to  wrest  a  new- 
I  born  infant  from  Its  mother's  arms  In 
J  order  that  he  might  bring  It  up  In  the 
j  true  faith.    Pray,  sir,  asked  some  one, 
]  what  would  you  do  If  you  were  left 
'  alone  with  a  baby?— the  very  question 
with  which  Boswell  eo  angered  John- 
son.  It  was  a  good  atory  In  Boswell,  but 
only  makes  the  aerlous  dramatlat  more 
comic  than  he  had  supposed.   His  Inten- 
tional fun,  provided  by  a  Jew  marriage- 
broker,  is  much  better.  But  let  it  be  said 
the  'The  Little  Brother,"  'queer,  unbal- 
anced, Inartistic  though  It  Is,  Is  never 
dull.   For  the  conflict  of  world-old  faiths 
and  the  contrast  of  fanatic  typea  are 
matters  that  come  home  to  all  men's 
'business  and  bosoms':  the  author  In- 
terests you  because  evidently  he  is  much 
Interested  himself;  and,  to  play  his  an- 
tagonists, he  has  two  of  our  most  vigor- 
ous and  accomplished  actors.  Mr.  Fisher 
White's  genial  rabbi  is  finely  matched 
against  Mr.  Lyn  Harding'a  grim,  iron 
priest." 

It  is  said  that  C.  Aubrey  Smith  will 
Join  the  ranks  of  the  actor-managers. 
"Pllllcoddy"  n  the '  Stage  asks  "Why 
not?"  and  adds:  "He  has  many  thing* 
in  his  favor,  and  although  he  has  had 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  recognition  hj 
has  it  firmly  now.  and  Is  extremely 
popular  with  the  London  public.  When 
first  I  met  Aubrey  Smith  he  was  al- 
ready tasting  popularity  as  a  cricketer 
It  is  not  often  a  man  succeeds  In  estab- 
lishing two  distinct  reputations.  There 
are  certain  parts  for  which  authors 
have  shown  a  weakness  of  late,  obvi- 
ously Aubrey  Smith  parts." 

Our  old  and  esteemed  friend  J.  H 
Barnes — "Handsome  Jack" — is  now  tflk 
ing  the  part  of  Edward  Talmer  In  tho 
l.on<!on  production  of  "Cheating  Cheat- 
ers." 

from 


And  teeth  and  armor  flashing,  and  white 

Of  battle  horses,  and  the  silver  cries 
Of  trumpets  unto  storm  and  victory! 

Who  is  this  naked-footed  lovely  girl 
Of  summer  meadows  dancing  on  the 
grass  ? 

So  young  and  tenderly  her  footsteps 
pass, 

Sa  dreamy-limbed, and  lightly  wild  and 
warm, 

The  bugles  murmur  and  the  banners 
furl, 

And  they  are  lost  and  vanished  like  a 
storm! 

So  Isadora  is  "dreamy-limbed."  Not 
when  we  last  saw  her. 

J.  T.  Grein  of  London  hopes  to  send  a ; 
company  of  English  players  to  Holland 
for  the  benefit  of  English  prisoners  of  ' 
war  interned  there. 

Marjorie  Patterson,  who  was  seen  here 
as  Pierrot  in  "Pierrot  the  Prodigal," 
will  produce  "Pan  in  Ambush,"  a  play  in 
one  act. 

There  is  still  keen  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  London  managers  to  secure  American ' 
plays,  mainly  owing  to  the  rather  pro- 
nounced success  of  one  or  two  recent 
productions.    The  result  is  that  prices 
have  gone  up  out  of  all  proportion  tol 
their  commercial  values.  I  was  told  this  f, 
week  of  one  play  for  which  the  New  f 
York  managers  demanded  a  premium  of 
£2000,  a  rovalty  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  I 
gross,  and  a  share  of  the  profits.  What 
is  more— they  got  it.    Talk  about  gam- 
bling! Still,  I  suppose  openings  must  be 
found  for  those  excess  profits.  Believe 
me,  had  there  been  no  war.  there  would 
not  have  been  any  premiums  on  Ameri- 
can plays.— The  Stage,  Feb.  14. 

Paul  Arthur  is  playing  Van  Dusen  in 
the  London  production  of  "Nothing  But 
the  Truth."  The  Journals  speak  of  his 
"brisk  Van  Dusen."  The  tedious  per- 
formance of  the  part  in  Boston  by  Mr. 
Ned  Sparks  with  his  affectedly  rasping, 
irritating  voice  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
I   all  that  saw  the  amusing  farce. 

Sir  A.  Plnero's  firstling.  "12)0  a  Year," 
(was  staged  as  long  ago  as  1S77.  Sir  Ar- 
thur once  told  me  the  story  of  its  in- 
ception. "It  was  written."  he  said,  "for 
my  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carton 
KmIss  Compton).  as  a  labor  of  love  when 
I  was  an  actor.  The  'love'  was  more 
considerable  than  the  composition, 
which  didn't  occupy  me  more  than  a  sin- 
gle afternoon.  For  my  next  venture, 
-Two  Can  Play  at  That  Game,'  Mrs. 
Bateman  paid  me  £5,  and  I  played  in  it 
myself  at  the  Lyceum.  Then  I  wrote 
'Daisy's  Escape.'  to  furnish  myself  with 
c.  part  when  Irving  opened  at  the 
Lyceum  in  18S0.  He,  knowing  perfectly 
well  that  I  should  have  been  too  de- 
lighted to  make  him  a  present  of  It.  paid 
me  £50  for  lt."-^Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb. 

Mrs.  Langtrys  latest  little  play- 
"Blame  the  Cinema!"— by  Martin  Lane 
(London  Coliseum.  Feb.  4).  la  said  to  be 
of  the  flimsiest  description,  with  a  weak 
and  unsatisfactory  finish.  She  appears 
as  a  smart  Jewel  th!ef. 
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Utile  of  a  play.    It  has,  indeed,  what 
the  old  Indian  drama  seems  to  lack,  a 
conflict  of  will  and  thought,  but  It  has 
points  o£  view,  philosophic  or  religious  . 
principles  instead  or  people.   One  char- 
i  acter  wo  recognize  as  a  type  which,  ac- 
i  cording    to    Sir    Rnblndranath  Tagore. 
seems  to  be  much  the  same  In  the  east 
as  in  the  west,  in  tho  Hindu  faith  as  In  x 
other  creeds.    Another  has  moments  in 
1  which   we  catch   glimpses  of  a  living 
J  personality.     The    others    are  mouth- 
I  pieces  at  moat.    Yet  the  play,  so  far 
•a  we  underatand  It,  has  great  Inter- 


Cyril  Maude  will  soon  come 
Australia  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
he  will  be.  -seen  in  "Grumpy,"  "Gen- 
eral John  Regan"  and  "Caste." 

Victoria  Cross  has  turned  her  novel 
"Five  Nights"  Into  a  play. 
Mr.  Max  Eastman  is  the  author  of  this 
poem,    published    In    the    Liberator  o 
March. 

ISADORA  DUNCAN. 
You  bring  the  fire  and  terror  of  the  wars 
Of  running  Infidels  In  Bhinlng  hordes, 
With  spears  like  sun-rays,  shields,  and 

wheeling  swords 
Flame  shape,  death  shape  and  shaped 

like  scimitars. 
With  crimson  eagles  and  blue  pennantry. 


A  "Gounod  Day"  in  England 
in  Honor  of  the  Composer 

Frederick  Wedmore  on  Feb.  10  wrote 
this  letter  to  the  IAndon  Times:  "Not £ 
altogether;  unconnected  perhaps  with  the? 
high  Interests  of  England  in  these  times 
and  the  fulfilment  of  her  simple  obliga- 
tions Is  the  due  thankful  recognition  of 
the  boon  conferred  on  civilization,  with 
an  unstinting  hand,  by  the  great  ar- 
tlatlc  Frenchmen  of  quite  recent,  if  npt 
of  actually  preaent  days.  And  perhaj>3 
there  is  nothing  of  special  lnappropri- 
ateneas  in  one  who  has  no  other  claim 
than  that  (of  an  English  writer  who  has 
loved  France  for  60  years  reminding 
people  of  authority  and  wider  Influence 
In  an  art  not  his  own  that  this  year  ff 
sees  the  centenary  of  that  magical  mas- 
ter of  music,  Charles  Gounod.  A  prom- 
inent French  crltio  of  the  craft  that 
Gounod  practised  with  a  variety  seem- 
ingly exhaustless  and  with  so  unspeak- 
able a  charm— I  mean  M.  Camille 
Bc'.laigues.  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mond. -a—has  urged  convincingly  the  off- 
erlns  of  a  systematic  tribute  to  Gounod 
l.v  the  lind  that  gave  him  birth.  May 
we  not  lu  re  In  England  plan  and  exe- 
cute a  rtcheme  less  obviously  elaborate 
and  prolonged,  but  still  serviceable,  and 
ask  to  have  on  June  19  our  Gounod  Day: 
a  day  In  which  there  may  be  heard  In 
church— In  many  churches— tho  'Messe 
Solennelle'  or  others  of  the  composers 
Masses;  In  many  concert  rooms  his 
'miscellaneous  and  romantic  melodies, 
now  too  often  ignored,  and  at  the  opera 
his  'Faust,'  his  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  or, 
what  la  itill  better— much  better  for 
the  purpose— that  other  opera  that  his' 
own  land  inspired— that  'Mireille,'  which 
is  so  characteristically  French,  and  to 
boot,  so  marvellously  provenc&le?  That. 
I  sir.  Is  the  suggestion  which  I  would 
humbly  dare  to  offer." 

Mme.  Klrkby-Lunn  sang  last  month  a 
1  group  of  songs   by   ATbert  Mallinson. 

"He  has  a  strong  sense  for  vocal  and 
rhythmic  effect,  but  the  value  of  the 
Imusic  does  not  penetrate  very  far  from 
jan  emotional  point  of  view,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  group  had  a  decided  ring 

of  monotony." 

Among  the  various  settings  of  Rupert 
iBrooke's      wonderful      sonnet,  "The 

Soldier.''  quite  the  best  that  has  yet_ 
come  to  light  in  a  song  version  by  Mr. 
H  T.  Burleigh.  Mr.  Burleigh  has  done 
his  work  well.  He  has  a  vivid  touch, 
shown  with  due  reticence  in  the-open- 
lng  bars,  "quasi  una  marcla  funebre.' 
and    his   quotations    from    "Rule  Brl- 
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tahnia"  arm  '  i  no  nrrrnm  c.kmjjci  £ 
are  both  apposite  and  cautious.  With- 
out pretending  that  this  is  a  great 
song,  one  may  safely  say  it  is  a  very 
good  one.  The  composer  has  chosen  a 
line  from  which  he  might  easily  have 
strayed  into  banality.  He  has  success- 
fully avoided  the  risk,  and  his  music  is 

/  almost  as  grave  and  pregnant  as  its 

1  theme.— London  Dally  Telegraph,  Feb.  9. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  speaks  of  Cyril 
Scott's  songs,  "Requiem"  and  "The  Pil- 
grim Cranes,"  published  by  Elkin  &  Co., 
"As  usual,  Mr.  Scott  is  as  fastidious  in 
the  choice  as  in  the  setting  of  his  lyrics. 
In  this  case  he  has  taken  verses  by 
Stevenson  and  Lord  de  Tabley,  and  has 
devised  for  the  latter's  words  an  ac- 
companiment figure  that  entirely  fits  the 

)  idea  of  the  opening  couplet: 

1  The  pilgrim  cranes  are  moving  to  their 

5  The  pilgrim  cranes  are  moving  ;o  their  south, 
I    The  clouds  are  herded  pale  and  rolling  slow. 

I  Mr.  Scott's  piano  pieces,  'Rondeau  de 

j  Concert'  and  'Dance'  (the  latter  from 

1  'A  Little  Russian  Suite')  are  less  satis- 
factory. That  they  are  clever  goes  with- 

I  out  saying,  but  they  are  also  restless 

I  and  eccentric." 

A  series  of  "Quaint  Sayings"  ("Pri- 

I  bautki")  or  "Chansons  Plaisantus,"  by 
Stravinsky,  was  announced  in  London 

1  for  performance  by  Miss  Olga  Haley, 

I  singer. 

Elizabeth   Burke-Sheridan   has  made 
U  her  appearance  as  Mimi  at  the  Costanzi 
i  in  Rome.     Tom  Burke,   a  Lancashire 
a  tenor,  a  pit  boy  at  one  time,  who  was 
,|  sent  to  Italy,  has  made  his  appearance 
In  Milan.     James  Tootell,   formerly  a' 
private  in  the  British  army,  blinded  In  j 
active^  service,  purposes  to  sing  in  con-  jv 
cert.    He  is  a  tenor. 

Fritz    Kieisler   will    co-operate   with  | 
Victor  Jacob!  in  writing  the  music  for  t 
"The  Marrjage  Knot."   The  libretto  will 
be  by  William  le  Baron. 

Fraser  Gange  sang  Somervell's 
"Maud"  cycle  In  London  last  month. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  makes  this  ingen- 
ious criticism: 

"Mr.  Gahge  semmed  to  be  a  little  han- 
dicapped by  what  is  really  one  of  his 
best  qualities.  For  he  is  pre-eminently 
a  sane  singer,   always  self-restrained^ 
and  never  prone  to  exaggeration,  and 
these  traits  stood  in  curious  contrast  to  ■» 
the  element  of  insanity  in  the  words  \ 
which    Dr.    Somervell    has    caught  so 
happily  in  his  music." 

Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn  gave  a.  piano 
recital  in  London  last  month.  (She  has 
played  in  Boston.)  On  her  program 
was  a  piece  by  "our  own  McBwen," 
Baid  the  Daily  Telegraph,  "the  poetic 
and  musically  fine  'Cote  d' Argent'  ■ 
Vignettes,  which  being  English,  have, 
of  course  not  yet  found  a  publisher." 
The  reviewer  added:  "That  precisely 
Is  the  kind  of  scheme  we  ask,  and  we 
thank  Miss  Peppercorn  for  providing  It 
—one  in  which  native  music  'takes  Its 
lawful  place  as  a  lawful  part  of  the 
Bchemc' ;  not  as  either  an  exotic  or 
freak." 

Sir  Frederick  Cowen  has  been  appointed 
a  professor  of  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  by  tho  music  committee  of  tho 
corporation  of  London.  He  will  teach 
grand  opera  and  train  pupils  for 
oratorio. 

pStephen  Philpot's  two-act  opera  on 
the  story  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Royal  Carl  Rosa 
Company.  Was  not  this  opera  produced 
In  1889  In  concert  form  at  Brixton?  Phil- 
pot,  a  pupil  of  George  A.  Macfarren 
also  wrote  the  opera  "Zellca"  and  "La 
Gltana." 

At  a  conference  of  the  army  and  navy 
song  leaders  of  the  northeast  district, 
held  in  New  York,  it  was  ag:"pd  that 
every  American  soldier,  sailor  and 
marine  should  be  able  to  sing  the  fol- 
lowing songs:  "America."  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner."  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." "Marselllelse,"  "Old  Folks  at 
Home."  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "Kentucky 
Home." 

Florent  Schmitt's  symphonic  study, 
"The  Haunted  Palace"  (after  Edgar 
Allan  Poe)  was  produced  in  London  on 
Feb.  9.\  Sir  Henry  Wood  conducted. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  said:  "Although 
the  composer  has  not  attempted  to  do 
more  then  suggest  a  general  Impression 
of  the  poem,  the  result,  unlike  that 
often  achieved  in  the  domain  of  "atmos- 
spheric"  musici  is  that  acquaintance 
with  the  text  helps  on*  to  an  Intelligent 
understanding  of  tho  score  itself.  But 
this,  after  all,  is  only  another  way  of 
saving  that  Florent  Schmltt,  however 
revolutionary— to  some  ears— his  tendon-  , 
cies.  is  of  those  who  can  think  and 
reason  clearly,  and  put  their  thoughts 
Into  organic  shape.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  work  to  which  we  listened  on  this 
occasion  that  suggested  to  us  a  mero 
deliberate  defiance  of  accepted  canons 
of  art.  the  dissonances  seemed  to  be 
In  the  right  place,  and  not  merely  in- 
serted for  the  sake  of  freakish  effect. 
And  there  are  tokens  enough  In  the 
Ingeniously- wrought  score  that  the  com- 
poser does  not  subscribe  to  the  methods 
of  those  moderns  for  whom  music  Is 
all  color  and  no  line.  In  short,  a  clever, 
sincere,  interesting  work,  and  one  that 
—the  better  to  appreciate  its  details— 
we  would  gladly  hear  again,  though  ob- 
i  viously  it  perplexed  a  good  many  in 
Saturday's  large  audience."  This  com- 
position, published  in  1900,  was  per- 
formed at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris. 
Jan.  8.  1P05.  f 

Lily  West  played  in  London  Cesar 
IFranck's  Prelude.  Choral  and  Fugue, 
1-Temarkably  well,  '  said  the  Pall  Mall 
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Some  Long  Hurts  of 
Plays  in  London 

Walter  Howard's  drama.  "Seven  Days' 
Le«ve."  has  now  to  be  added  to  thj 
list  of  plays  which  ha\.'  a  record  of  at 
continuous  run  of  a  year  or  more  in] 
London.  "Romance.''  which  is  now  well! 
on  Its  third  year,  takes  pride  of  place.) 
then  cornea  "A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff."  also! 
in  its  third  year,  while  "Chu  Chin) 
Chow"  la  in  its  second  year.  These  are 
wonderful  records  in  the  history  of  tht 
theatre.  With  the  600th  performance, 
of  "Seven  Days"  Leave."  which  takes 
place  this  evening  at  the  Lyceum,  that 
piece  will  enter  upon  Its  second  year. 
"The  Maid  of  the  Mountains"  reached 
that  happy  condition  on  Monday,  and, 
as  stated  by  us  a  fortnight  ago.  "Gcn-I 
eral  Post"  will  have  a  similar  tale  toj 
tell  on  the  Hth  of  next  month.  The  long! 
run  of  the  Lyceum  play  has.  so  far.  been) 
surpassed  by  one  other  other  melodra-j 
ma.  "The  Harbour  Lights."  the  workj 
of  George  It.  Sims  and  Henry  PetlttJ 
which,  brought  out  at  the  Adelpht  on 
Dec.  23.  1885.  had  612  continuous  repre- 
sentations. Mr.  Sims  was  concerned  as 
author  in  another  famous  play,  "The 
Lights  o*  London,"  which,  produced  at 
the  Princess's  on  Sept.  10.  1881.  enjoyed 
23  consecutive  performances.  "The  Sil- 
ver King."  which  followed,  was  first 
acted  on  Nov.  16,  18S2  and  ran  for  289 
nights.  Those  were  great  runs,  for,  be) 
It  borne  In  mind,  the  matinee  was  an 
unknown  factor.  At  the  present  time 
the  afternoon  performance  is.  In  many 
cases,  the  mainstay  of  the  theatre. 
"Seven  Days'  Leave"  was  acted  nine 
times  a  week  until  Christmas,  and  since 
then  12  times.  It  has  the  distinction  of 
having  enjoyed  the  longest  run  during 
the  hundred  and  odd  years  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lyceum  as  a  theatre.  Of 
course,  there  were  some  long  runs  dur- 
ing the  Irving  regime,  but  the  longest 
was  that  of  "Faust."  which  had  (allowing 
'  for  a  vacation  of  six  weeks,  during  the 
summer  of  18S6)  no  fewer  than  375  con- 
tiuous  representations,  spread  over  16  . 
months.  Dec.  19.  1SS5,  to  April  22,  1887. 
"Faust"  had  many  other  representational 
at  the  Lyceum.  In  June.  1894i  it  was 
played  by  Irving  for  the  500th  time  on 
that  stage.  The  last  revival  took  place! 
In  April.  1902.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  number  of  actual  performances  at! 
the  Lyceum  "Faust  Is  still  to  ben 
beaten,  although  the  500th  representa- 
tion of  "Seven  Days'  Leave"  tonight  Is 
a  record  of  its  own.  and  a  remarkable 
one  too,  seeing  that  the  approximate 
seating  capacity  of  the  present  build-f 
Ing  is  3000.  Messrs.  Walter  and  Freder-I 
ick  Melville,  who  came  into  the  manage-) 
ment  of  the  Lyceum  in  1909,  togethen 
with  Mr.  Walter  Howard,  may  be  con-j 
gratulatcd  upon  their  good  fortune.-) 
The  Stage,  Feb.  14. 


A  letter  to  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has- 
been  sent  In  our  care  to  the  Boston  Her-; 
aid  and  Journal  office.  The  eminent 
sociologist  should  have  left  the  water1 
wagon  at  midnight  Feb.  23.  We  have 
heard  that  he  anticipated  his  descent  by 
■teat  12  hours,  but  this  may  be  only 
an  Ill-natured  rumor.  However,  as  we 
nave  not  heard  from  Mr.  Johnson  for  a 
fortnight,  and  as  the  charwoman  and 
postman  who  call  at  his  rooms  in  Blos- 
som Court  have  not  seen  him  for  some 
days,  we  fear  the  worst  We,  therefore, 
I  publish  Mr.  Webster's  letter,  hoping  that 
I  It  will  attract  Mr.  Johnson's  attention 
and  bring  him  back  to  a  Btate  of  sweet 
reasonableness  and  beneficent  activity. 

To  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
I  Honored  Sir: 

I    If  your  monumental  work  has  not  yet 
I  cone  to  press,  which  I  venture  to  guess 
i  may  be  the  case,  in  virtue  of  the  de- 
Imand  made  on  all  labor  for  building 
I  ships,  I  desire  to  contribute    a  few 
I  thoughts  which  may  perhaps  be  found 
.1  worthy  of  finding  place  in  an  appendix, 
vermiform  or  other.    I  regret  that  I 
'I  have  been  unable  to  contribute  to  trie 
discussion  on  whether  heating  cold  air 
makes  it  warmer  than  hot  air   •  • 
whether  that  which  we  call  sugar  by 
any  other  name  would  taste  as  sweet, 
and  (returning  to  number  one)  whether 
__Sr  kept  in  the  house  and  breathed  a 
hundred  times,  as  dictated  by  scientific 
management  and  vocational  training,  is 
better  than  the  present  March  breezes. 
I  have  not  been  down  In  a  submarine, 
but  I  do  not  need  to,  as  in  happier  days 
when  interned  in  the  University  of^r- 
lin  I  have  often  been  sealed  up  for  two 
hours  with  nothing  but 
kultur.  and  was  always  easily  revived 
without  the  aid  of  a  pulmotor.  not _yei 
Invented  In  those  ancient  days. 
,lt  Canning  rr  Thackeray,  who  said 


1  think  «ith  horror  of  tao  U- 

Tho  reason  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  write  Is  that  I  have  been  absorbed  In 
the  study  of  the  Income  tax,  especially 
the  probiem  of  how  such  a  small  income 
can  breed  such  a  largo  tax.  I  presume 
my  experience  Is  not  unique.  You  havo 
probablv  had  a  similar  one.  My  friend, 
the  president  of  the  trust  company, 
whose  tax  Is  only  half  mine,  when  in- 
vited to  explain  It.  says  he  presumes 
mine  is  a  particularly  taxable  form  of 
Income.  That  is  Just  what  It  had 
seemed  to  me,  but  I  could  not  have  put 
It  so  neatly. 

But  putting  aside  all  camouflage,  what 
I  Intended  to  say  was  that  my  mind  has 
not  been  Inactive.  During  the  last  three 
years  I  have  received  about  a  ton  of 
literature    from    friends    In  England. 
France  and  at  first  from  Germany.  I 
,  have  a  large  set  of  the  charming  Con- 
1  tlnental  Times,  published  in  Berlin,  for 
issuance  to  the  marines,  with  those  re- 
fined German  cartoons  that  so  well  ex- 
emplify German  art.  and  those  fables 
1  which  so  surpass  the  brothers  Grimm 
i  In    imagination.     I    have   found  this 
i  paper  very  convenient  for  my  curly, 
brown  dog  Francois  (ne,  or  rather  go- 
!  boren  Fritz)  to  lie  on  in  the  muddy 
|  weather  that  Intervenes  between  win- 
1  ter's  zero  and  the  arrival  of  the  street 
oiler,  and  to  wipe  up  the  marble  pave- 
ment that  leads  to  my  porte-cochere,  I 
mean  porch,  when  he,  I  mean  Francois, 
comes  in  exhausted  from  biting  the 
sheep  that  throng  Main  street  from  the 
City  Hall  to  the  Trust  Company,  and 
sometimes  they  bite  him  back.  But  what 
I  was  going  to  say  was  that  I  have 
given  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  this 
literature  to  the  University  Library,  and 
the  remaining  quarter  I  have  subjected 
to  a  hydraullo  press  and  removed  the 
Juice,  which  if  drank  immediately  be- 
fore it  has  time  to  ferment  will  not  be 
found  intoxicating.   This  I  know  will  in- 
terest you,  even  if  only  in  a  negative 
manner. 

These  gems  of  thought,  to  change  the 
figure,  though  I  have  not  had  time  to 
polish  them,  I  now  offer  you  freely,  so 
that  they  are  free  verse.  Please  do  not 
call  me  a  verse-llbrettlst.  My  objects 
In  writing  them  are  three.  First,  to  rest 
my  brain;  second,  to  practice  on  my  new 
typewriter;  and  third,  to  show  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  Bolshe- 
vlkl.  This,  I  think,  is  enough  Justifica- 
tion. Remember,  the  first  syllable  is 
like  that  In  the  Italian  bagllore,  or 
Tagliamento  I  tried  to  get  this  in, 
but  couldn't.  You  may  call  this  the  New 
England  Primer  of  the  War,  or  La 
Guerre  au  Jour  le  Jour,  or  Facts  Not 
Generally  Known,  or  suit  yourself.  Some 
of  the  rhymes  are  a  little  rough,  but  the 
rhythm  is  O.  K. 

Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war 
And  what  they  killed  each  other  for. 

— Southey. 

When  Willy  wired  to  Nicky  H.. 
He  surely  meant  to  cause  a  Jar, 
But  Nicky  used  some  active  verbs 
Implying  he'd  protect  the  Serbs. 
Then  Willy  said,  "Your  world's  a  Door; 
I'll  hand  It  some  of  my  'Kultur.'  " 
But  Albert  answered,  "Sale  voleurl 
Nous  defendrons  notre  cher  honneur. 
Now   Georory  frantic  Willy  saw, 
For  Belgium's  sake  mix  in  the  war. 
And  Nicky,  not  to  act  by  halves, 
Would  liberate  the  Ju?o-Slavs. 
At  Willy  he  made  bold  to  whistle 
By  sending  troops  to  take  Przemysl. 
By  threats  the  cruel  Turk  was  had. 
Because  of  railroad  to  Bagdad. 
But  Willy  his  high  horse  came  ot! 
When  he  was  balked  by  Papa  Joffre, 
And  quite  astonished  was  the  boche 
He'd  never  heard  of  General  Foch. 
The  dagoes  now  to  join  were  pressed. 
And  did,  but  they  must  have  Trieste. 
Poor  Italy,  almost  we  mourn  her, 
Because  they  didn't  help  Cadorna. 
When  Willy  everybody'd  tricked. 
He  prayed  for  help  to  Benedict. 
Who  naturally  felt  averse 
•  To  issuing  a  general  curse. 

Kultur  was  making  such  a  muss, 
:  They  looked  across  the  sea  to  us, 
'  And  we  in  freedom's  sacred  name 
Joined  boldly  in  the  dreadful  game. 
Now  look!  and  marvel  what  came  then. 
Unheard  of  by  the  oldest  men. 
When  we  from  tyrants  freedom  won. 
I  We  had  the  sword  of  Washington. 
I  When  Franc-  cast  oft  her  ancient  woe, 
i  She  heard  the  voice  of  Mlrabeau. 

But  freedom  became  bogus  there 
I  When  France  was  ruled  by  Robespierre, 
i  When  Russia  broke  her  shackles  off 
4  She  looked  for  light  to  Milyukov; 
But  now!    Of  traitors  all,  I  ween. 
The  worst  Is  Nikolai  Lenlne. 
O  Lord!  how  long?    When  may  we  see 
The  end  of  these  bolshevlkl? 

ARTHUR  GORDON  WEBSTER. 
Worcester,  March  3.  _________ 


The   si:     i    was   received  "With] 

intense  enthusiasm  and  responded  to  in- 
sistent recalls  by  adding  many  extra 
songa  with  extfeme  generosity  and 
abounding  (?ood  nature. 

II  i.-i  doubtful  if  her  wonderful  voice 
was  ever  in  finer  condition  or  her  re- 
markably sensitive  powers  of  expression1 
and  her  consummate  artistic  skill  were 
over  at  n  keener  edge.  It  Is  certainly 
hard  to  imagine  that  her  songs  of  yes- 
terday could  have  been  sung  with  more 
moving  effect.  The  exquisite  limpidity 
of  her  tones,  the  simplicity  of  her  method, 
the  offse.  ami  delicacy  with  which 
the  most  difficult  vocnl  feats  wel-e  ac- 
complished were  all  there  and  Intensi- 
fied. 

Her  hearers  responded  with  particular 
pleasure  to  the  unusual  quality  of  her 
art.  a  characteristic  more  or  less  want- 
ing in  singers  of  the  highest  rank,  by 
whlcU  with  startling  vividness  the 
beauty,  the  clarity,  the  loveliness  and 
tho  expressiveness  of  her  tones  increase; 
rather  than  diminish  in  the  more  florid 
and  difficult  passages  and  actually  reach 
the  acme  of  their  appeal  when  the  ap-| 
parent  limit  of  vocal  asility  is  reaohed.l 

Mr.    Berenguer's    flutje    playing  was! 
warmly  received  and  Mr.  Samuels  was 
most  satisfying  as  an  accompanist. 

"Apple  Tree"  of  Boston  writes:  "The! 
efforts  of  some  of  your  contributors 
trying  to  improve  Gray's  "Elegy  re 
minds  me  of  a  conundrum  that  I Jiearo. 
long  ago.    U  reads:  What  reason  have, 
i  we  to  suppose   that  the  ancestors  on 
|  Hamlet  the  Dane  were  buried  in  l^ng- 
land?    Because  we  read  in  Grays  JM- 
iegy"  that  In  Stoke-Poges  «hu'£h-™.™ 
1  "The  rude  forefathers  of  the  Hamlet 


1    In  cas"  "bir  readers  should  be  inler^! 

I  .  sled  lit  "Vr  I    *:<r>i  to  call  their  I 

1  attention  to  the  fad  that  the  -  Columbia  1 
people  have  a   record  of  one  by  Con- 

l.slantlno.     This   "trlstc"   is    not  Para- 

!  Buava'n    bul    Argentine.      Personally  I 
never  heard  any  Paraguayan  "trlstes."  | 
On  the  fame  record    there  '  is    a  "ml- 
longa,"  a  real  Argentine  product.    Both  I 

|  the  "triste"  and  the  ."mllonga"  I  have 
often  heard  in  the  Pampas,  not  with  or-l 

I  clieslra  accompaniment,  as  In  the  rec-l 
ord,  but  with  a  guitar.  There  Is  some-| 
thins  in  that  "triste"  which  gocsf 
straight  to  the.  heart  .  .  .  but  I  sup-| 
pose  other  records  will  sell  better. 
Lynn.  M.  J.  L.  J 

Author? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  "Moonlighter  of  County  Clare," 
by  the  late  Julian  Sturges,  we  find  the, 
informer  singing  the  following  song  en- J 
titled,  "I'm  off  to  Philadelphia  In  the* 
mornin'." 

Can  you  tell  me  who  was  the  author] 
of  the  words  of  that  song?  I  knew 
Julian  Sturges  through  an  introduction 
given  me  by  William  George  Pellew. 
Pellew  wrote  un^er  the  name  of  George 

j  Pellew;  he  is  principally  known  by  his 
works,  "In  Castle  and  Cabin,"  a  "Tour 

[Through  Ireland  In  the  Year  1887,"  and 
also  by  his  "Life  of  John  Jay,"  Ameri- 
can statesmen  series.-  Pellew  died  of 
consumption  in  the  year  1892.  He  prac 
tlsed  law  In  Boston  in  the  eighties  with 
such  men  as  Waldo  Colburn,  and 
Charles  A.  Mackintosh,  but  it  was  as  al 
literary  man  that  he  is  affectionately 

1  remembered  by  us. 

JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN.  1 
Boston. 


^1^^2£ES&  Ar\'\  "The   Philanderer"  Falls 

"In  this  peaceful" hamlet  lived  a  youn^  ,  _  , 

man  named  Pettingill. 
"Reuben  Pettingill 


Far  Below  Author's 
Level 


"He  was  an  agriculturist. 
"A  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested  ag 
rlculturlst,  .  thi_ 

"He   was  contented  to  live  in  this 
peaceful  hamlet.  ,nnisv 
"He  said  it* was  better  than  a  noisy 

°'™  do  these  simple  children  of  na- 
ture Joke  in  a  first-class  mannei. 

His  Hopeless  Condition 

The  condition  of  Martin  Belaske,  an 
aged  night  watchman,  who  was  at- 
tacked by  two  men  in  Crane's  lumber 
yard,  Burlington,  where  he  was  on  duty 
Thursday  night,  is  very  s'"?"3^,^ 
Jaw  is  broken  and  he  has  b  n  de e  e 
rious  for  hours.-Rutland  (Vt.)  Heiaia, 
March  2. 

The  Reynolds  Episode 

As  the  World  Wags: 

«r   c  "  does  not.  write  as  if  she  had 
seen'  the  play.  "Hamilton,"  she  criti- 
cizes.  I  should  like  to .  advise ,Uer *o  do 
en  as.  the  best  way  of  disaDusms 
mind  of  i  most  ei  voneous  impression 

; !  The  episode  in  Hamilton  s  life  to .  wnicn 

!she  objects  is  -in" 

ass  SJ^fi^^ffgt 

telpirofAmeriTfirst.  ^VcfeXrty  F  than""  the  aesthetic  movement  that 

self-interest  afterwards  '»  ^  t,ffveJ    Ied  W.'  3.  Gilbert  to  write  "Patience. 
bTlalente'd  ^^^^  Nevertheless,  and  although  there  is  far 

the  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  ,„  mu(:h  taUt  about  stale  toptcs.  nl-l 

1    Milton.  °"  M-  HJ  tho-;gh  there  are  many  lines  that  nowj 

|  ii:isa  tire,  there  is  enough  In  the  d'aloguat 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Philanderer," 

i  play  in  four  acts  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw.   Produced  at  the  Crlpplegate  In-  | 
atitute,  London.  Feb.  20,  1905.  Produced 

Un  New  York  at  the  Little  Theatre,  Dec.  ■ 
27,  19fS.  Kg 

Leoa.ro  Clmrterls  ■  '^No^mai'el 

,.„,.»  Tninticld  Jessamine  .NcntuiiiJc 

•  Jul  la  Ciufen  -  ■ rJ ,  „,,;  ,,.  in  iiei'lv  K 

,  Mr,  Josei.li  Onthbertson ......  «*.  i  \  *  "i .  , 1 

Col,  Daniel  Craven  U.  Conway  *         M  l 

i  Page  boy  j'  nordonj 

^^=v:v.:r:.v::;:::::Beatrice  Mmerf 

j  "The  Philanderer"  is  pne  of  Mr.  | 
3 Shaw's  earliest  plays.  Any  performance 
lof  It  in  1918  is  belated,  because  the  tar- j 
Let  for  many  shafts  o£  his  wit  was  taken  F 
jdown  and  thrown  on  the  dump-heap  j 
I  long  ago.  The  Ibsen  club,  the  chatterl 
I  abort 'its  members,  the  unwomanly' 
1  woman,  and  the  unmanly  man— are  not 
more  a  subject  for  Jesting  and  irony 


P»»™^*^S  in  vour!  Ornish  a  pleasant  entertainment  to 
I  was1  indeed  greatlj  inteiesteo  in  y      r     ,„„Mn*  dialosue  and 


GALLI-CURCI  AT  ' 
BEST  IN  CONCERT; 

Mme.  Galll-Curci,  assisted  by  ManUeTi 
Berenguer.  flutist,  and  Homer  Samuels, 
pianist,   gave  a  .  concert  at  Symphonyl 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon:  The  program: 
Cnro   mio  ben,    Giordan! ;    The  Pretty 
Creature  (Old  English),  Hook;  Deh  vienif 
e  non  tardar  ("Marriage  of  Figaro"), 
Mozart;  Una  voce  poco  fa  ("Barber  of 
Seville.").    Rossini;   La  Capinera  (with 
flute),    Benedict;    Watteau  Pastorale 
Saint-Saens;  Le  Papillon,  Mana  Lucca 
SI  mes  vers  avaicnt  des  ailes,  Reynaldo 
Hahn;  La  BaUata,  Sibella;  Minuet,  Je 
connais  un  berger  discret,  and  Non  Je 
n'  irni  plus  au  bois.  Bergerettes  of  the 
tfth  century,   Weckerlln;   Mad  Scenes 
from  "Hamlet"  (with  flute),  Thomas. 

The  hall  was  crowded,  all  the  spare 
space  on   the  stage  being  filled  with 


quotation  from  the  Daily  Chron.cles 
pennv-a-liner.  I  always  was  interested 
in  fiction.    However,   let  me i.«wuw 

have  already  c,uoted-a  16-paee  docu- 
ment written  in  thoee  curious  charac  .e« 
which  Bernard  Shaw  is  and  righ tlj .  too 
proud  to  be  able  to  .decipher-he  says 
to  me-  "It  would  'be  both  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  if  you  would  entrust  me  with 
another  preface  to  the  venture  you  an- 
nounce (This  is  the  publication  of  a 
translation  of  Cervante's  'Exemplary 
Novels.')  However  by  that  time  your 
name  will  be  made  ...  and  we  poor 
•rancherazos'  will  not  be  in  request 
And  further  on,  referring  to  my  Intro- 
duction to  "Ri-conete  and  Cortadillo. 
for  which  he  wrote  me  a  preface:  Your 
preface  is  highly  interesting,  and  I  ex- 
pect vou  will  have  to  defend  it.  .  •  ■ 
Let  me  know,  for  I : should  like  to  have 
la  hand  in  the  business."  All  of  wnicn 
does  not  sound  as  if  he  were  going 
to  lay  aside  the  pen.   Heaven  forbid! 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Cun- 
ninghame  Graham  is  as  active  as  ever. 
Since  the  war  started  he  has  traveled 
half  tho  world,  and  even  his  handwrit- 
ing shows  no  signs  of  coming  old  age. 
Some  facetious  person  might  say  that 
his  handwriting  could  not  grow  worse, 
but  it  could.  It  might  become  totally 
unintelligible  to  Bernard  Shaw  and  my- 
self Of  late  he  has  not  had  much  time 
for  writing,  for -he  says:  "During  the 
last  two  \  ears  I  haven't  thought  of  any- 
thing but  horses  and  beef  and  packing 
houses."  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  as 
soon  as  he  finds  himself  fee  we  shall 
have  the  pleaoure  of  reading  lum. 
Where.  T  wonder,  did  the  D.  C.  senb- 


those  that  er.Joy  incessant  dialogue  and| 
do  not  demand  action  and  a  display  of[ 
sentiment  and  emotion. 

Mr.  Shaw,  In  "The  Philanderer."  as| 
in  some  of  his  latest  pieces  for  the! 
stage,  is-  a  clever  ventriloquist.  I"  the! 
preface  to  the  published  play,  which  he  » 
labelled    "unpleasant,"    he    stated    his  I 
purpose:  to  show  "the  grotesque  rela-  Y 
tions  between  men  and  women  which  t 
have    arisen    under    marriage    laws.  I 
Marriage  is,  after  all.  the  best  solution  I 
of  a  vexed  and  difficult  social  and  econ-  I 
omic  problem  that  has  yet  been  found. 
Marshal  Saxe  realized  the  "grotesque 
relations,"  but  he  was  man  enough  to 
propose  a    remedy;    a    marriage  for 
seven  years,  at,  the  end  of  which  the  j 
couple  should  appear  before  a  niagis-  | 
irate  and  say  whether  tho  union  should 
continue  or  be  dissolved.      Mr.  Shaw! 
docs  not  propose  any  remedy.  Ho  simpl> 
laughs  his  cynical  laugh.  One  canno. 
help  feeling  that  his  cynicism  is  insm- 

.  CHe  has  his  fling  at  medicine— as  to- 
i  day  he  is  asking  in  the  English  Review 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  doctors;  he 
has  his  liltle  jesl  at  vivsecton,  an*  is 
I  has  his  little  Je.-t  at  vivisection,  and  is 
||  cartoon  or  editorial  article  In  Life.  He 
I  has  his  puppets  well  in  hand  and  the> 
k  squeak  and  chatter  his  opinions  Some 
3  of  these  puppets  are  extravagantly,  gr>- 
.'tesquely  fashioned;  some  of  them  bear 
••a  faint  likeness  to  human  beings;  but 
thev  are  there  only  to  voice  Mr.  ~W£" 
1  opinions.  He  Is  voluble.  More  than 
!J0nce  the  spectator  wishes  that  the  dra- 
Imatist  had  looked  nt  the  signs 
|  lence"  in  the  Ibsen  Club  and  respected 
1  the  warning.  _»_— , 
I  Yet  there  are  at  least  two  characters 
*  to  bo  found  In  every  city,  probably  >n 


■  tO    DO    JLUUIIU    II*    -»  v  i  »     .....        -  -  •  - 

bler  get'the  notion  that  lairds  are  bound  |  every   ullage.   Cha,  Uris.^th  {P 
to  be  rich?     .  ,„.  ■*■■'-'  advice  and  was  enraged 


slled  him  to  live  on  paur-""" 
out  alcohol  proved  lo  be  wrowgS9PW,n«P« 

the  physician  is  not  overdrawn.  BUl 
Charteris  is  so  extravagantly  con- 
ceived that   to   some   lie   would  seem 

unreal.  . 
There  are  a  good  many  amusing  lines. 

for  Mr.  Shaw  in  four  acts  could  not 
fali  to  be  often  witty.  As  a  whole  the 
comedy  falls  far  below  his  level.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  it  Is  seldom  played. 
There  i3  no  heart  in  it;  there  is  no 
svmpathv;  the  majority  of  the  char- 
acters would  be  a  rubbishy  lot  even  in 
opera-bouffe. 

Mr  Craske  had  a  difficult  task.  He 
acquitted  himself  well.  Miss  Jessamine 
Newoombe  gave  a  definite  impersona- 
tion of  Grace. 

Mr.  Winfleld  was  an  amusing  Craven, 
when  sluggishness  in  speech  and  too 
great  deliberation  in  movement  did  not 
impair  his  performance.  Mr.  Annerly 
made  nothing  out  of  Cuthbertson.  Mr 
Gordon  might  have  made  more  out  of 
Dr.  Paramore.  Miss  Miller  was  capital 
as  Sylvia. 

Miss  Lascelles  had  an  extravagant 
part  but  at  times  she  was  over  ex- 
travagant. She  was  hysterical  when  she 
should  have  been  fiery,  consumed  with 
passion. 

Next  week  "The  Eccentric  Lord  Com- 
berdene"  by  R.  C.  Carton  will  be  played 
"for  the  first  time  in  America." 


TREMONT  THEATRE — Mr3.  Fiske  in 
Service,"  a  play  in  two  acts,  by  Henri- 
La  vedan    of   the   Academie   Franca  ise 
(English  version  by  William  C.  Taylor). 
First  performance  in  Boston. 

Colonel   Eulln...".  Lee  Baker 

Lieutenant  Eulln  Georges  Flateau 

General  Girard  Roger  I.ycton 

The  Minister  of  War  Ian  Robertson 

Ma-dame  Eulln  Mrs.  Flake 

PauUne  Alexa  Fior 

Preceded  by  Lord  Dunsany's  "A  Night  \ 
at  an  Inn,"  in  one  act.  First  perform-, 
ance  in  Boston. 

A.  E.  ficott-Forteseuo  (The  Toff) 

Frank  Goldsmith 

William  Jones  (Bill)  Tracy  Barrow  -J 

Albert  Thomas  Robert  Vivian 

Jacob  Smith  (Snissera)  Gerald  Prlng  » 

First  Priest  of  Kleih  Charles  Peytor 

Second  Priest  of  Ktcsh  Owen  Sleet  h 

Thlr.l  Priest  of  Klesh  Rlliel  Kent 

Kle9h  Rene  de  la  Chapel  I  e>  • 

Two  grim  plays.    One  a  tragedy  of 

cun-  - 


■ 


war  and  the  family;  the  other  a 
ningly  contrived  succession  of  murders, 
with  the  goda  avenging  theft  and  sac- 
rilege. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  older  k 
generation  of  actois  that  war  plays  are 
more  successful  after  than  during  the 
conflict.    Certainly  In  -the  presence  ofl 
tragic     actualities     "Service"  affords 
•  mall  relief  from  the  tension  of  anxiety.  { 
li  intensities  realization.   Lavedan's  play 
presents  a  relentless  exposition  of  war's 
i  rr *  < •  t    upon    the   home.     There  is  the 
agonized  woman,  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
mother   of   soldiers,    yet  rebellious  at 
each    new    bereavement,    awaiting    the  . 
next  with  quivering  nerves.    Col.   Eulin  I 
and  his  son    Pierre,  two  vivid  psycho- 
logical   studies,    show    the   conflict   of  f 
stern  militarism  with  youth  that  sees 
visions  and  dreams  of  a   world  when 
bloodshed  shall  be  no  more. 

"Service"    was    impressively  acted. 
Mrs.  Flake  gave  a  remarkably  poignant 
impersonation    of    Mine.    Eulln.     The  i, 
woman's   bitterness   at   hor   husband's  I 
seeming  neglect,  her  passionate  mater-  ' 
nity  were  vividly  suggested.    Her  per- 
formance was  emotionally  spontaneous: 
touching  by  reason  of  its  dignity,  sim- 
plicity and  womanliness.    Mr.  Baker's 
Col.  Eulln  was  the  creation  of  an  ex- 
perienced actor.    A  martinet  at  home, 
he  showed  plainly  his  contempt  for  his 
wife's  sentiment  and  worship  of  her  chil- 
dren.  He  spoke  his  linos  with  authority, 
und  In  his  defence  of  his  life  there  was 
(ire,  pathos  and  nobility.    Mr.  Plateau 
was  a  manly  Pierre.    He,  too.  spoke 
with  conviction,  was  tender  and  affec- 
tior.ate  in  the  scenes  with  his  mother,' 
exultantly  idealistic  In  the  expression  ■ 
of  his  convictions. 

Dunsajiy's  melodrama  is  a  stroke  of 
genius.  From  the  moment  the  curtain 
rises  with  the  sailors  discussing  their 
theft  of  the  ruby,  while  the  Imperturb- 
able Toff  reads  his  newspaper,  the  at- 
mosphere is  tense  and  ominous.  Horror 
Is  piled  on  horror,  murder  upon  mur- 
der with  extraordinary  cumulative  pow- 
er until  the  climax  is  reached.  It  Is  a 
pity  that  the  playwright  insisted  upon 
bringing  the  god  Klesii  upon  the  stage. 
The  footsteps  upon  the  moor  rreeze 
the  blood.  How  much  better  had  the 
Imagination  been  permitted  to  pre- 
serve the  unvlsunlized  Illusion  of  a 
hideous  monster.  The  voice  luring  each 
man  to  his  death  would  then  be  more 
horrible.  This  Is  the  only  rift  In  the 
I  lute  of  an  otherwise  admirably  con- 
structed melodrama  in  which  dramatic 
•contrast  Is  used  most  effectively.  Tflej 
little  play  was  excellently  staged  and 
capably  acted  by  evfcry  member  of  the 
cast  upon  the  merits  of  each  one  of 
whom  much  depends.* 
An  audience  of  good  size  was  Inter- 
I  erted  and  appreciative. 

'ODDS  AND  ENDS' 

.u.ajj.-.sstIC   THEATRE:    "Odds  and 
Ends"  of  1917.  a  revue  in  two  parts,  with 
book   by  Bide  Dudley  and  Jack   Nor- j 
worth,  lyrics  and  music  by  Messrs.  Dud- 
ley  und  Norworth.  und  James  A.  Byrnes  ' 
tho  latter  directing,  was  presented  last! 


cipals  may  be  written  down  at  once  as  j 

Mr.  Norworth,  Miss  Lillian  Lorraine. 
Harry  Watson,  Jr.,  Joseph  Herbert,  Jr., 
Jack  Coogan,  Jay  Dillon,  Frank  Shan-  \ 
non  Miss  Maxine  Brown,  Miss  Marjorie ; 
Poir  and  Miss  Bettie  Parker.  There 
are  many  others  who  have  speaking 
parts,  but  who  doubtless  present  no 
claims  to  being  other  than  essential 
factors  In  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Norworth,  Miss  Lorraine  and  Mr. 
Watson,  a  talented  and  versatile  trio, 
start  in  by  assuring  that  part  of  the 
audience  assembled 'at  the  curtain's  rise 
that  few  patrons  see  the  first  act,  any- 
way, and  that  consequ^itly  whatever  is, 
said  or  done  on  the  sflge  for  the  first 
hour  is  of  little  consequence.  Thus  is 
established  that  detached,  helter-skelter 
mode  of  procedure  which  marks  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening— a  song,  a  dance, 
a  bit  of  clowning,  a  serious  sketch  with 
both  patriotic  and.  humorous  aspects, 
girls  In  attractive  groups,  a  few  chorus 
men  to  aid  Mr.  Watson  in  his  comic 
rookie  drill,  and  so  on.  ad  lib.,  until 
everyone  is  satisfied  to  call  it  an  even- 
ing. 

Mr.  Norworth  sang  "Fancy  You  Fan- 
cying Me"  to  Miss  Lorraine,- seated  on  a 
sofa  on  a  black  stage,  with  only  a  red 
spot  to  disclose  them.  His  readiness  in 
rhyme,  his  aptness  at  melodic  jingles 
and  his  distinct  enunciation  are  still 
with  him.  He  speaks  frequently  to  his 
audience  and  urges  them  to  Join  in  the 
alliterative  lines  of  "Swim.  Sam,  Swim." 
He  does  a  splendid  bit  in  the  trench 
skit,  "Somewhere  with  Pershing."  as  a 
sergeant  with  a  Second  avenue  diction 
in  a  scene  with  Miss  Marjorie  Poir.  who 
speaks  real  French,  much  to  his  dis- 
comfiture. He  has  through  all  poise  and 
ease  of  bearing,  but  he  does  not  develop 
that1  chummy  feeling  In  his  audience. 
There  is  only  one  Hitchcock. 

Miss  Lorraine  has  improved.  She  suf- 
fered from  a  severe  cold  last  night,  but 
withal  she  gave  several  finished  char- 
acter songs  their  full  flavor  of  witty  or 
sentimental  appeal. 

Mr.  Watson  brought  laughter  to  the 
screaming  point  with  his  telephone 
travesty,  and  was  scarcely  less  amusing 
as  that  pugilistic  fakir,  "Young  Kid 
Battling  Dugan,"  in  a  training  quarters 
burlesque. 

For  the  rest,  there  were  Mr.  Coogan 
und  his  wonderfully  pliant  dancing 
limbs,  Mr.  Herbert,  youthful  replica 
of  his  more  famous  sire,  to  dance  and 
Hct  as  interlocutor,  and  the  various 
yoting  ladles  of  the  select  chorus  to 
prove  that  In  these  advanced  days  femi- 
nine members  of  that  historic  body  may 
have  a  little  cleverness  concealed  about 
their  witching  persons. 

The  music  as  a  whole  runs  lightly, 
chiefly  to  piano  and  strings.  The  lyricsj 
invariably  are  bright  and  many  of  thd 
lines  actually  clever.  — — J 

KELLERMANNS  ACT 
!   A  HIT  AT  KEITH'S 

Annette  Kellermann's  Revue.  Including 
Edmund  Makallf  and   the   Kcllermann  | 
Girls,  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  program  i 
a't  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.   L*»t  K 
evening  there  was  a  crowded  house  and  ! 
a  highly  demonstrative  audience.         ^  r 

The  scenes  in  Miss  Kellermann's  act. 
"conceived  and  staged  by  herself."  are :  j 
"In  the  Land  of  Flowers."  "The  Deep  I 
Blue  Sea,"  "The  Peacock's  Paradise." 
"The  Forest  Glades."  "Up  in  the  Air,"  | 
"The  Golden  Wall."  "On  Board  the  Bat- 
tleship U.  S.  A.."  "Bottom  of  the  Ocean"  | 
Blind  "Deep  Sea  Grottoes." 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Miss  Kel-L- 
lermann's    Revue   is    the  Indefatigable 
work  or  tho  principal  herself.    Thus  she  1 
takes  her  turn,  as  a  toe  dancer,  come-  |j 
dienne.  monologulst.  tight-rope  walker,', 
and,  finally,  as"  the  swimmer  and  diver, 
the  role  In  which  she  first  won  success  . 
In  our  own  Wonderland  of  a  few  years 
since.  4 

But  Miss  Kellermsnn  is  first  and  last  ! 
the  swimmer ; -lor  is  sh<>  without  ardent" 
admirers  who  first  of  all  regard  her  for  j 
her  physical  chams.     To  be  sure,  the., 
actress  is  Interesting  In  the  dance,  but  ' 
this  is  rather  the  result  of  indefatigable 
labor  than  natural  charm.    And  in  this  | 
feature  the  priwipal  uses  the  dancer.  | 
Makalif.  rather  than  rely  on  herself  In  j- 
a  sustaining  way.  always  sure  that  the  [ 
virile  Russian  will  encompass  her  at  the  i 
conclusion  of  her  pirouetting.    Miss  KtU  II 
lermann  Is  not  without  her  charm  as  a, 
comedienne.    Hius  discreetly  giving  her 
act  a  light  touch,  she  may  be  forgiven  j 
for  her  attempt  at  song.    In  the  conclud-  , 
inff  scene  the  swimmer  is  seen  in  her 
enchanting  diving  *nd   swimming  act, 
ingeniously  arranged  In  a  glass  tank  and 
illuminated  to  bring  out  all  the  subtle- 
ties of  her  natatorial  art. 
The  act  Is  interesting,  too,  in  a  spec-  t 
I  tabular  senna,  ,The  piece  is^taged  with 
>|a  generous  hand,  and  the  chorus,  one  of 
the  prettiest  seen  either  on  the  vaude- 
Iville  or  the  legitimate  stage  in  recent 
B  pears,   is   hlgh-splriled   and  commendB 
itself  quickly  for  Its  youth  and  fleetness. 
I    Other   acts    on    the   bill    were.  Mile. 
'  Cronln's   Spectacular  Electric  Novelty, 
introducing   tho   dancer   Juliette;  Ray 
Fern  and  Marion  Davis,  in  an  art  Unique 
.    for  Us  excellent  comedy  and  opvljencc 
Slot  wardrobe;  Lt.  B.  C.  Hllllam.  in  songs 
land  stories:  Olive  Briscoe,  in  songs  and 
'    stories;     Bert     Melrose,  international 
clowa  ;  Wilbert  Embs  and  Helen  Alton, 
singers  and  instrumentalists,  and  Black- 
end  While.  acrobatJ^HBKiv,^!^ 
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A  London  journal  informs  us  that  Miss 
Murray  Lambert,  a  young  violinist,  Is 
a  pupil  of  Miss  Knocker.  An  auspicious 
name  for  a  teacher;  still  more  auspicious 
for  a  critic. 


War  Note 

"Sausages  and  mashed"  are  now  known 
as  "two  Zepps  In  a  cloud"  In  certain 
London  eating-houses. 

On  the  Common 

As  the  World  Wags : 

It  was  oil  very  well  on  the  Common 
this  morning,  but  we  old-timers — Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  and  I — could  not 
help  missing  Marie  Bonfanti  and  Rita 
Sangalli  and  Emily  Rigl. 

Tell  Mr.  J.  that  I  found  a  gray  hair 
this  morning.  S.  T.— 1860— X. 

Boston,  March  11. 

P.  S. — Did  she  ever  spell  It  Wrigl? 
And  if  not,  why  not? 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  undersigned  beg  to  call  attention- , 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  never  parted 
with  the  rights  to  "The  Black  Crook," 
and  that  the  wholesale  plagiarism  of  the 
setting  of  the  last  scene  on  the  Com-  1 
mon  this  morning  is  a  direct  Infringe- 
ment. 

The  matter  has  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  lawyer  with  Instructions  to  proceed 
against  the  park  commission  In  the 
courts.  JARRETT  &  PALMER, 

Managers  of  Niblo's  Garden,  N.  T. 

March  11. 
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'tween  the  English  and  the  Dutch  fleets. 

In  the  heat  of  which  a  Scotch  seaman 

was  very  severely  bit  by  a  1°"3V 
neck,  which  he  caught,  and  stooping 
Sown  to  crack  it,  Just  as  he  had  put  him- 
self in  that  posture,  a  ^-■hot„^a"1 
and  took  off  the  heads  of  several 
sailors  that  were  about  him;  on  which 
he  had  compassion  on  the  poor  louse 
2nd  returned  him  to  his  place,  and  bid 
him  live  there  at  discretion;  for, -saw I  ne. 
as  thou  hast  been  the  means  of  saving 
my  life,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  sa^e 
ours.'  "  Sheridan's  Life  of  Swift 
•c.lmee  at  Empey's  version  of  this  at 
,ea  r  200-year-omystory  and  note  how 
few  changes  will    rnoae r nlze    1 1  Can 

Tost°ony  traC6  U  TERRA-E  FILIUS. 


Maj.  Jack  Downing 

As  the  World  Wags: 

For  a  good  many  years  I  have  been 
collecting  data  in  regard  to  "Jack 
Downing,"  but  the  note  In  this  morn- 
ing's issue  of  the  Herald  brings  into 
the  discussion  for  the  first  time  (so  far 
as  I  am  aware)  the  name  of  Thomas 
Motley.  Will  Mrs.  J.  Eleanor  Motley 
Low  be  kind  enough  to  offer  proof  of 
her  statement  that  Thomas  Motley 
"wrote  the  original  IfaJ.  Jack  Downf 
ing  papers,"  and  tell  us  when  and  where 
Thomas  Motley's  articles  were  printed? 
As  correctly  stated  by  you,  Seba  Smith 
was  the  author  of  "The  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Maj*.  Jack  Downing,"  first 
printed  (from  1830  to  1833)  in  the  Port- 
land Dally  Courier,  and  published  In 
book  form  in  Boston  In  1833.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  Seba  Smith  Is  the  only  per- 
son entitled  to  be  called  "the  original 
Jack  Downing."  Attracting  little  atten- 
tion at  first,  these  articles  were  later 
widely  copied  into  other  newspapers, 
and  In  the  spring  of  1833,  when  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson  made  his  tour  to 
the  East  imitators  sprang  up  In  great 
numbers.  The  most  noted  of  these  was 
Charles  Augustus  Davis,  whose  "Letters 
I  of  J.  Downing"  first  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  and  were 
{printed  In  book  form  In  New  York  In 
1 1834.  Any  information  about  Thomas 
Motley  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
]   Boston,  March  9. 

Bonaphone  and  Scrunch 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  much  interested  reading  the 
j  letter  of  Mr.  Abel  Adams  In  regard  to 
the  prevalence  of  tree-squeaks  In  tho 
Maine  woods  and  tho  scarcity  of  bona- 
phones  with  which  to  combat  them.  I 
think  it  safe  to  say.  however,  that 
bonaphoncs  will  become  more  plenty 
when  the  Lenten  season  ends,  although 
I  am  not  wholly  convinced  that  bona- 
phone playing  has  the  effect  on  trec- 
squeaJu  that  a  good  many  people  seem 
to  think.  „  .   U 

Capt  True  Durkee  of  Upton,  the  mo*t 
accomplished  bonaphone  player  I  ever 
heard,  told  me  once  that  he  attempted 
to  charm  a  herd  of  tree-squeaks  whir* 
be  came  across  in  the  vicinity  of  *zl- 
scohos  Falls  in  the  summer  of  1896, 
and  found  to  his  surprise  that  J|M»y 
wee  apparently  oblivious  to  the  most 
delicate  tones  lie  could  produce.  He 
thought,  however,  that  this  may  have 
been  due  to  weather  condition.,  the 
bonaphone,  you  know,  being  a  wind  In- 

T'know  tor  a  fact  that  In  recent 
years  Capt.  Durkee  has  given  up  the 
bonaphone  as  a  tree-squeak  extermina- 
tor and  now  places  his  reliance  wholly 
upon  the  scrunch.  This,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  is  an  implement  that 
used  to  be  widely  used  in  post-hole  mills 
in  tho  days  when  holes  were  turned  out 
by  hand  instead  of  on  lathes.  Anyone 
„ot  familiar  with  this  tool  might  won- 
der how  an  animal  as  agile  as  the  tree-  | 
squeak  could  be  made  to  succumb  to  it.  i 
but  Capt.  Durkee  tells  me  he  has(  I 
wared  as  many  as  6300  on  a  still  after- 
noon In  midsummer.  He  says  their  car- 
casses   make    excellent    fertilizer  for 

crowing  maple  sugar  beets.   

growu.b  ARDEN'  HUMPHREY. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Swift  and  Empcy 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  or  some  ot  the  book  lovers  who 
|  contribute  those  recondite  tid-bits  to 
'the  column  can  probably  help  me.  Is 
the  appended  anecdote  an  established 
feature  of  each  war?  The  Dean  times  it 
for  tho  17th  century,  but  Empey  in 
"Over  the  Top"  tells  It  of  the  present 
struggle.  If  it  Is  a  set  feature  of  each 
appeal  to  savagery,  when  did  it  start? 

••To  which  Swift  replied.  'It  is  all  true, 
my  lord;  but  let  me  tell  you  a  stoty. 
in  a  sea  fight.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II..  there  was  a  bloody  engagement  be- 


BREESKm^ETTTAL 
WINS  MARKED  FAVOR 

Violinist    Especially    Charming  in 
Handelian  Melodies 

Elias  Breeskin  gave  a  violin  recital 
last  evening  at  Jordan  Hall.  Lawrence 
Goldman  was  the  accompanist.  me 
program  included  Bruch's  Concerto  in  U 
\  minor;  Handel's  Sonata  in  A  major,  and 
!  pieces  by  Powell,  C.  Burleigh.  D  Am- 
I  brosio  Rachmaninoff  and  others. 

Mr  'Breeskin  played  here  earlier  In 
the  season.  He  then  displayed  a  fine 
tone  abundant  technic  and  placidity  as 
an  interpreter.  Last  evening  he  showed 
I  a  marked  gain  in  authority.  His  playing 
was  direct,  not  perfunctory.  Even  his 
already  beautiful  tone,  seemed  deeper, 
more  emotional,  and  with  Mr.  Breeskin 
tone  is  an  important  asset.  He  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  treatment  of 
I  Handelian  melodies,  while  he  imparted 
Ipersonal  force  and  decided  character 
to  Bruch's  rambling  and  reiterative  con- 
Icerto  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command 
I, the  interest  and  arouse  the  admiration 
iof  the  audience. 

1  \  sensitive  musician  with  pure  taste 
and  high  ideals,  Mr.  Breeskin  will  no 
doubt  go  far  in  his  profession  as  devel- 
opment Increases  with  passing  years. 
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Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar  of  Beverly 
writes  to  us:  "I  heard  recently  in  Bos- 
ton a  man  speak  for  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  His  speech  re- 
minded me  of  the  answer  of  Cleo- 
menes]  the  son  of  -Anaxandrldas,  to 
Samian  Ambassadors,  who  made  long 
harangues  urging  him  to  make  war  on 
the  tyrant  Polycrates;  but  there  was 
this  difference;  the  speaker  in  Boston 
urged  that  there  should  be  a  speedy 
and  amicable  peace;  not  peace  through 
military  conquest.  Now  the  answer  of 
Cleomenes  was  this:  'The  beginning  of 
your  speech  I  don't  remember,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  understand  the 
middle,  and  the  last  I  don't  like.'  This 
would  have  been  my  answer  to  the 
spouting  pacifist."  , 


Luther's  Hymn 

The  Emperor  William  In  his  telegram 
to  the  German  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society    alluded    to    Martin  Luther's 
I  hymn.    This  led  A.  Wolf  to  say  in  a 
letter    published    by    the    Pall  Mall 
Gazette:   "Nietzsche  made  use  of  the 
same  hymn  In  order  to  castigate  Ger- 
man Jingoism,  Its  Insatiable  thirst  for 
power,  and  Its  readiness  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  its  ambitious  imperialism. 
Nietzsche    succeeded    In    Imparting  a 
sinister  meaning  to  the  concluding  verse 
of  the  hjTnn  by  punning  on  the  word 
:  Reich,  which  may  mean  the  'Kingdom' 
[  (of  heaven)  or  the  (German)  'empire.' 

And  though  they  take  our  life, 
Goods,  honour,  children,  wife, 
Vet  la  their  value  small. 
These  things   shall  vanish  all, 
The  Kingdom  it  remaineth! 
I    "(Cf.  my  'Philosophy  of  Nietzsche,"  pp. 
63f,)" 


The  Boss  Barber 

!  As  tho  World  Wags :  , 

A  perplexing,  baffling  question  has 
kept  me  tossing  on  my  pillow  for 
several  nights  of  late,  and  now  it  occurs 
to  me  that  perhaps  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  lt  In 
]  his  colossal  work.  The  question  is  this: 
Should  one  tip  the  boss  harber? 

Years  ago  I  yielded  gracefully  to  the 
I  custom  of  tipping  the  hireling  journey- 
man barber.   I  found  It  a  short  cut  to  a 
contented  mind. 'On  the  few  occasions  I 
when  I  had  tried  to  recognize  the  barber 
as  a  man  and  a  broUier  by  keeping  ail 
the  change  he  showered    Into  my  palm,  \ 
my  retreat  from  the  "tonsorial  parlor"  I 
had  been  abject.     I  had  hurried  on 
collar  and  tie,  I  had  hurried  on  coat  and  [ 
hat,  I  bed  shuffled  hastily  to  the  door  i 
feeling  glances   of   baleful    resentment  j 
boring  through  the  back  of  my  head,  j 
Better  50  tips  and  sweet  peace  of  mind. 
I  Being  of  a  retiring  disposition,  I  have  I 
Iscltloin  presumed  to  mount  into  the  chair  | 
lof  the  boss  barber.    He  had  his  favorite  I 
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H  »  a*  not  *oi  nie  to  i  l*,nl  :i  shun'  In  < 
their  *l»rT-    Hut  now  and  then  It  hap- 
pens that  the  cadet  barbers  are  all  *m-  I 
ploved  and  the  tioas  ta  for  the  moment  | 
M«k  and  there  I*  nothing  for  It  but  to  I 
apVroach  his  throne  humbly  and  submit  1 
to  his  ministrations.     And  all  through 
the   operation   I   nm    tormented  with 
doubt       Shall  1  tip  him  or  shall  1  not 
tli  him?  He  l»  'be  boss  barber.  He  re- 
oelvaa  moro  for  his  labors  than  a  more 
W|M   \*i  )u.  performs  the  same  service  | 
a#  Um  wate-earner  ut  the  next  chair.  I 
stud)   the  reflection  of  his  face  In  the] 
mirror   and  " or.«l, r  wb.<  mcus  on  ' 

the  subject  may  be.  If  I  venture  to  offer 
him  a  lip.  will  he  courteously  refuse  It T 
Will  he  dash  U  on  the  floor  and  vehe- 
mently assert  that  barbers  never  will  be 
slaves?  Or  will  be  accept  it  with  suave 
lov?  It  occurred  to  me  once  that  I  could 
vary  easily  And  out  what  ho  thought 
about  It.  I  would  tender  him  a  dollar. 
If  he  gave  ine  in  change  no  coin  smaller 
than  a  quarter  I  could  be  tolerably  surs 
that  he  considered  It  beneath  his  dignity 
to  talts  a  tip.  Alas!  on  that  that  occasion 
he  mixed  two  dimes  and  a  nickel  In  the 
change,  having  resolved,  no  doubt,  to 
leave  the  question  to  me.  Ho  looked  so 
like  one  of  nature's  noblemen  that  I 
could  not  muster  up  corn-ape  to  tip  him. 
I  slipped  all  the  change  into  my  pocket. 
But 'now  I'm  afraid  to  so  to  lilm  again. 
Suppose  that  1  tired!  Suppose  that  he 
remembers!  Ho  might  cut  my  hair  so 
that  I  would  look  like  a  dog  with  the 
man^e.  Many  young  fellows.  I  am 
aware.  Ilko  their  hair  cut  in  that  fash- 
Ion  I  should  not  like  mine  so.  Still,  if 
I  do  go  and  he  does  cut  it  In  that  fright- 
ful way.  I  shall  be  pretty  sure  that  the 
only  proper  course  ever  after  will  be  to 
tip  every  blessed  soul  in  the  shop. 

W.  E.  K. 

The  Bolo  Family 
Who  can  remember  where  a  Bolo  ap- 
pears in  English  fiction?  Lovers  of 
Dickens  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded 
that  a  lady  of  that  name— a  Miss  Bolo— 
was  Mr.  Pickwick  s  partner  and  looked 
daggers  at  him  whenever  he  made  a  | 
mistake  in  the  game  of  whist  he  played 

iwith  three  female  card-3harpers  at 
Bath.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Calami- 
tous game  we  are  told  that  "Miss  Bolo 
went  home  in  a  flood  of  tears  and  a 

1  sedan  chair."  An  oft-quoted  Instance  | 
of  what  pedants  style  "syllepsis."  that  | 

I  Is.   the  same  word    used    In  different  | 

!  tenses  —  London  Dally  Chronicle. 

I  George  Putterham  In  his  "Arte  of  Eng- 
lish Poesie"  (1B89)  speaks  of  the  figure, 
Byllepsis  as  the  "double  supply,"  "con- 
ceiving and,  as  It  were,  comprehending 

!  under  one.  a  supply  of  two  natures,  and 

I may  be  likened  to  the  man  that  serves 
maii:.-  musters  at  once,  being-  of  strange 
Countries  or  Kindreds,  as  In  these  verses. 

j  where  the  lamenting  widow  shewed  the 

i  Pilgrim  the  graves  In  which  her  hus- 
band and  children  lay  burled: 

I  Here  my  sweats  sonnes  and  daughters  all 
my  bliss*. 

I  Yon Jer  mine  own*  deer*  husbind  burlad  la. 

!mme.  leginska 

at  jordan  hall 

'performs  for  Benefit  of  N.  E.  Surgi-! 
cal  Dressings 
A   very  large  audience  filled  Jordan. 

I I  Hall  yesterday   afternoon   when  Mme. 
Ethel  leginska,  pianist,  gave  her  ser-l 

} I  vices  for  the  beneQt  of  the  New  England 
II  Surgical  Dressings.  The  program  ln-B 
lj  eluded  Paradies'  Sonata  Xo  10  in  D" 
major.  Liszt's  Sonata  in  B  minor,  andl 
pieces  by  Scaralatli.  Godowsky,  Bala-| 
,]  krieff  and  Chopin. 

The  pianist  is  thrice  gifted.  She  hasP 
||  mentality.  temperament,  superlative] 
II  technical  ability.  Her  playing  glows  withl 
lithe  divine  fire  that  is  akin  to  genius.  6 
E  Yesterday  the  feature  of  the  recital  was  i 

■  undoubtedly  her  superb  performance  of 
I  Liszt's  Sonata,  a  performance  that 
H  swept  all  before  it  in  tonal  eloquence 
land  emotional  exaltation  from  the  mo- 

■  ment  when  the  great  song  of  triumph 
H  appears  for  the  first  time.     The  depth' 

■  and  breadth  of  Mme.  Leginska's  con- 
Iception   of  this    music  was  the  more 

■  striking  following  as  it  did  upon  the 
I  heels  of  a  florid  sonata  by  Paradies  and 
U  Scarlatti's  joyous  Pastorale  and  Capric- 
I  eio,  all  three  executed  with  the  utmost 
H  deftnr?*.  clarity  and  brilliance. 
B    Godewsky's  neatly  turned,  but  com- 

■  monpla'  e    "Angelus,"  heard    here  for 

■  the  first  t  ":  e.  seemed  tame  in  com- 
Hparison,  l-.'  Chopin's  well-worn  Pol- 
lonaise,  op-   40.  No.  1,  In  tha  working 

I  repertoire  of  every  piano  student,  was 

■  recreated  with  all  the  pianist's  electri- 
I  cal  vitality  and  played  with  veritable 
3 martial  eloquence.    Balakrieff's  Islamey 

I  and  Liszet's  Mazeppa  afforded  other  op- 
[portunities  to  display  extraordinary 
j  virtuosity     and     creative   power.  Re- 


FLONZALEYS  AT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Flonialey  Quartet  (Messrs.  Bettt 
Pochon.  Ballly  and  d'Archambeau)  rave 
Its  third  and  last  concert  of  the  season 
last  night  In  Jordan  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Debussy,  Quartet  In  G 
minor;  Moiart.  Quartet  In  D  Major 
(K.  BT6);  Dvorak.  Quartet  In  F  major. 

It  is  said  that  Debussy  delighted,  when 
he  was  sojourning  In  Russia,  In  listening 
to  the  muslo  of  the  gypsies;  that  he 
then  determined  to  leave  the  conven- 
1  tlonat  path,  to  think  freely,  to  let  his 
fancy  run  riot.  This  quartet  made  a  sen- 
sation when  It  was  first  played  by  Tsaye 
and  his  co-mates.  No  wonder  it  startled 
the  orthodox.  The  more  lenient  orltlca 
regarded  it  as  an  Interesting  study  In 
the  exotic  manner.  The  music  reminded 
them  of  Eastern  bands  with  strange  in- 
struments exciting  curiosity  at  a  Paris 
expoTitlon.  Is  it  possible  that  hearers 
in  that  year  were  deaf  to  the  delightful 
"qualy  o'f  the  scherzo,  to  the  inef  fable 
beauty  of  the  third  movement,  in  which 
Debussy  certainly  did  not  go  8,-gypsing? 

jean    Maxnold,    speaking   of  Ravel's 
string  quartet  when  It  was  first  played, 
remarked  that  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
position in  this  form  was  an  event.  M 
is  not  given  to  every  composer  to  write 
one.    Cesar  Franck  wrote  only  one.  and 
[that  was  In  his  latter  years.  Balnt- 
Saens  wilted  a  long  time,  having  tried 
all  forms  of  composition,  opera,  oratorio 
avmohontc  works,  before 
girded  up  his  loins  for  a  quartet.  Verdi 
laughingly    apologized    for    daring  to 
make  an  experiment  in  this  field  De- 
buosv,  however,  had  .the  brilliant  au-  > 
dacit'y  of  youth.     Today  this  quartet 
is  not  only  one  of  his  finest  composi- 
tion^ it  is  one.  of  the  most  fascinating, 
the  most  beautiful  works  in  quartet. 

literature.    . 

Mozart's  quaret  In  D  major  was  the 
first  of  the  three  written  for  FrederlcK 
William  I.   of  Prussia.    This  monarch  I 
ptayed  the  violoncello,  probably  no  bet-i 
ter  than  a  king  should  play  it.    We  re- 
gret to  add  that  biographers  say _  her 
was  without  mental  qualities  of  a.  hign 
->rder    At  any  nute,  he  appreciated  Mo- 
zart and  gave  him  a  gold  snuff-box 
stuffed    with    gold    coins.    To  please 
Frederick.  Mozart  entrusted  to  the  vlo- 
i  loncello  a  more  important  role  than  the 
j  instrument  played  in  the  set  of  quar- 
tfets  dedicated  to  Haydn. 

The  transition  from  Debussy  to  Mo- 
zart was  not  abrupt.  If  Mozart  were! 
living  today  it  is  probable  that  he  would  I 
write  more  In  Debussy's  vein  than  In 
that  of  Brahms  or  of  Richard  Strauss. 
Debussy  once  extolled  Mozart  as  having 
that  hardly  definable  quality  known  as  I 
style.  How  fresh  and  even  modern 
scunded  many  of  Mozart's  pages  last 
night! 

Dvorak's  quartet,  sometimes  called  the 
"American,"  was  played  for  the  very 
first  time  in  Boston  by  the  Kneisel  quar- 
tet. It  is  not  necessary  this  late  day  to 
ask  whether  the  music  is  American, 
Congo  or  Bohemian,  It  Is  frank,  In- 
genuous, pleasing. 

Nor  is  It  necessary  to  speak  at  length 
of  the  Flonzaleys's  performance  of  De- 
bussy's and  Mozart's  music.  The  en- 
semble was  as  perfect  as"  anything  can 
be  perfect  in  this  nervous  and  distracted 
world.  The  players  breathed,  lived, 
thought  as  one  great  virtuoso.  Add  to 
polished  mechanism  singular  euphony, 
rare  musical  Intelligence,  the  poetic, 
imaginative,  vivifying  soul  and  you  have 
the  ideal  performance  of  an  incompar- 
able quartet.  ^^^m^^*^^^^^^MI 

I,r    Murray  la "dead:  the  English  are 
fighting  valiantly  against  the  autocrats  / 
and  for  civilization;  yet  a  new  section 
of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  has! 
crossed  the  Atlantic:  the  October  sectionl 
_"Stillation-Stratum"-belated.     It  taK 

true.  .       *  fa 

We  turned  at  once  to  "Stoughton  bot-| 
tie"  and  found  it  not.  "There  he  sat, 
like  a  Stoughton  bottle."  Is  the  term 
strictly  American?  There  are  many | 
American  terms  in  this  section.  Let  us 
note  some  of  them: 

Still-hunt,  the  noun  and  verb,  "ine 
first  quotation  is  from  Mayne  Relds 
"Hunter's  Feast."  Theodore  Roosevelt 
supplies  a  quotation.  Audubon  ta  the 
first  contributor  to  Still  hunter  and  Still 
hunting  -„  j 

The  Cyclopaedia  of  Temperance  ana  j 
Prohibition  (1891)  calls  ene  addicted  to, 
•stimulants  a  stimulator-,  a  vile  use  of  a 
respectable  word. 

There  is  an  American  use  of  stock 
holder  as  equivalent  to  shareholder. 
I    Stogy  is  also  spelled  stoga  and  stogg  e. 
Here  l=s  an  Interesting  note.  Onglnauy 
stoga.  short  for  Conestoga.  the  name  M 
a  town  in  Pennsylvania,  used  attrlbu- 
Wtlvely  in  Conestoga  wagon.     It  la  a';l 
leged    that    'stoga   books'    and  stoga 
cigars'    were    so    called   because  they 
■    wero  used  by  the  'stoga  drivers.   I.  e. . 

the  drivers  of  the  Conestoga  wagons 
Solving  between  Wheeling  and  Pitts-, 
p.  burgh.  Among  the  illustrative  quota.-] 
y  Hons  is  one  from  Kipling:  ""  would 
m  take  more'n  this  to  keel  me  oyer,  he 
S  said,  ignorant  that  he  was  lighting  that 
terrible  article,  a  Wheeling  "stogie. 


StoQe-boat  fnrlx-lta  place.  In  Eng- 
land it.  Is  not  a  flat  bottomed  sled,  but 
a  boat  for  transporting  stones. 

There  are  American  uses  of  "stool":! 
"Material  spread  on  the  bottom  for 
oyster  spawn  to  cling  to;"  a  decoy) 
bird;  stool-pigeon. 

Store:  "Chiefly  United  ^States  and 
|  colonial.  In  early  use  a  shop  on  a 
large  scale  and  dealing  In  a  great 
variety  of  articles.  Now  the  usual 
United  States  and  colonial  equivalent 
for  shop."  This  Is  the  12th  moaning. 
The  first  meaning  (13th  century)  waa 
"that-  with  which  a  household,  camp, 
etc.,  .Is  stored;  food,  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  collected  for  future  use. 
Now  rare." 

Storekeeper  Is  not  only  a  shopkeeper, 
but  In  "United  States  slang,  an  article 
that  remains  so  long  on  hand  as  to  be 
unsalable."  Is  this  slang  term  familiar 
in  Boston? 

Farmer  in  his  "Americanism"  includes 
"storiette"  or  "storyette" ;  but  the 
quotations  In  the  Oxford  Dictionary  are 
from  English  writers. 

Storm-door,  storm-flag,  storm-house 
are  classed  as  Americanisms,  so  is  the 
verb  "storm,"  to  blow  violently;  also  to 
rain,  snow,  etc.,  heavily,  yet  it  was  once 
in  use  in  England,  where  stormy,  mean- 
ing snowy  or  rainy,  is  still  in  dialect;  so 
Is  storm,  meaning  a  hard  frost,  a  fall 
of  snow,  a  spell  of  snowy  or  frosty 
weather. 

Story,  a  narrative  or  descriptive  arti- 
cle In  a  newspaper,  is  an  Americanism. 
Story,  the  subject  or  material  for  It,  ta 
also  an  American  term. 

We  find  straddle,  a  colloquialism  In 
politics;  and  each  of  the  vertical  tim- 
bers by  which  the  different  sets  are  sup- 
ported In  a  shaft.  Straddle-bug,  the  long- 
legged  beetle,  also  belongs  to  us. 

Straight  —  "neat"  spirits— to  drink| 
straight,  to  vote  the  straight  ticket-i 
these  phrases  are  peculiarly  ours,  as  IsL 
"straight  out,"  a  straight-out  Democrat 
or  ticket.  The  voter  Is  known  as  a| 
straight  out. 

Stranger.  "Vocatively.  Said  to  be  In 
rustic  use  in  the  U.  S.,  the  customary 
mode  of  address  to  one  whose  name  is 
unknown."  In  England  one  meaning  of 
stranger  was  "a  person  not  belonging 
to  the  parish."  It  is  surprising  that  un- 
der this  head  there  is  no  reference  to  the , 
common  mistake  about  the  ending  of 
Masslnger,  the  dramatist.  The  entry  of 
his  interment  in  St.  Saviour's  Southwark 
reads:  "1638,  March  18,  Philip  Massinger, 
Stranger  In  the  church  .  .  z  11."  This) 
erjtry  -has  occasioned  morallzations  on 
the  dramatist's  pathetic  latter  years. 

Strap-iron,  straprail,  straprallroad, 
strapskein  are  American  words. 


Certain  English  words  In  this  section 
|  invite  comment.    Strafe  Is  entered  as 
slang.    "From  the  German  phrase  'Gottl 
strafe  England';  'God  punish  England,'! 
1  a  common   salutation   in   Germany  in] 
'  1914  and  the  following  years.  Used  (orig-| 
inally  by  British  soldiers  in  the  war 
i  against    Germany)    In    various  senses 
suggested  by  its  origin:  to  punish;  to 
I  do  damage  to;   to  attack  fiercely;  to 
heap  imprecations  on;  also  absolutely. 
Also  Strafe  substantives  a  fierce  as- 
sault."   The  earliest  quotation  is  from 
'  the  Times's  Literary  Supplement,  Feb. 
10,  1916:  "The  Germans  are  called  'The 
!  Gott-strafers  and  strafe  is  becoming  a 
]  comic  English  word.'  " 
i    Stilton    cheese   is   made   at  various 
i  places   in   Leicestershire.     It   was  not 
.named   after  the   town  where  It  was 
made,  but  it  was  so  called  from  having 
'  been  originally  largely  sold  to  travellers 
'  at  a  coaching  inn  at  Stilton,  a  village 
in  Huntingdonshire  on  the  Great  North 
Road  from  London. 

Stlrpiculture.  This  quotation  from 
Galton  should  interest  those  that  have 
seen  "The  Very  Idea."  "Mr.  Wells  spoke 
of  'stirpiculture'  as  a  term  that  had 
been  used  by  others,  and  was  preferable 
!  to  'eugenics.'  I  may  be  permitted  to! 
say  that  I  myself  coined  that  word 
and  deliberately  changed  it  for  eu- 
genics." 

Stout  was  originally  a  cant  name  for 
;  strong  beer.    In  present  use  it  nftana 
only  a  strong  variety  of  porter. 
!    Was    "stove,"    meaning    the  metal 
structure  of  a  more  or  less  open  fire- 
place—a grate— ever  used  in  New  Eng- 
Jland? 

There  Is  an  explanation  of  "strain  at 
a  gnat,"   to  make  a -'difficulty  of  ac- 
cepting "swallowing  something."  This 
use  is  due  to  misunderstanding  of  the 
phrase    "strain  at  a   gnat,"    In  Matt, 
^xxlii    24.     It   has    been    asserted  that 
"stralne  at,"  in  the  Bible  of  1611,  is  a 
misprint  for  "strains  out."  the  rendering 
i of  earlier  versions.    But  quotations  of' 
1587  and  1594  (from  Green  and  J.  King) 
show    that    the    translations    of  1611 
i'Simply  adopted   a  rendering  that  had 
already  gained  currency.    It  was  not  a 
'(mistranslation,    the   meaning  Intended 
''being'  "which  strain  the  liquor  If  they 
/|find  a  gnat  in  it."    The  phrase,  how- 
Sever,    was   early   misapprehended,  the 
i^verb  being  supposed  to  mean  "to  make 
violent  effort." 

MAYO  WADLER 

By  PHIUJ'  HALE 

Mayo  Wadler.  violinist,  played  last 
night  in  Jordan  Hall  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston.  His  program  was  as  fol- 
-lews:  Vitali,  Concerto .  (with  organ  ac- 
companiment); Wleniawsky.  "Faust" 
Fantasy;  Sgambati,  serenata-Napole- 
tana;  R.  Strauss,  Reverie;  Godowsky. 


y.,>  o     \ i  Jiion,    Cradle    song.  I 

Swedish  dance;  Cottenet,  Chanson  Medl-  j 
lation:  smetuna,  Aus  der  Hoimat;  Carl  f 

Lamaon  was  the  accompanist. 

Mr.  Wadler,  a  young  violinist,  going 
from  New  York,  we  art  .  told,  studied 
five  or  six  years  with  Mr.  Willy  Hess.fr 
formerly  the  conctut  master  of  the  Bos-I^ 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Returning  to  New| 
York,  Mr.  Wadler  gave  a  recital  there! 
some  weeks  ago  when  he  was  treated  j 
respectfully  oy  iho  critics. 
1    He  has  decided  talent  for  the  violin. 

While  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  stature 
,  necessary  lor  an  authorilutive  perform- 
,  ance  of  Vltali's  Chaconne,  he  showed 
'  musical  intelligence  and  an  appreciative 
I  spirit.  Sometimes  a  youthful  interpre- 
tation is  interesting  by  reason  of  unex- 
|  pected  phrasing,  an  original  conception,! 
j  even  though  the  phrasing  and  concep- 
I  tton  may  be  disputed.- 
I  In  his  performance  of  Wicnlawsky's 
1  composition.  Mr.  Wadler  displayed 
marked    facility    and   a   command  of 

■  varied  musical  expression.  The  composi- 
<  tton  itself  is  indeed  a  fantasy,  a  most 

Ingenious  one,  in  which,  the  composer 
'i  deftly   weaves  together  thematic  ma- 
terial from  the  opera  and  tastefully  em 
belllshes  it.    We  should  have  preferred 
the  waltz    section    with    the  flageolet 
tones   taken  In  a  stricter  tempo,  not 
with  the  slackening  of  pace  adopted  by 
the  violinist,  for  he  broke  the  rhythmic 
:  flow  in  his  endeavor  to  be  accurate  in 
I  the  matter  of  notes  and  intonation. 
I    The  smaller  pieces  were  played  ex- 

■  presslvely.  Strauss's  Reverie,  a  tran- 
!J  scription  of  a  piano  piece,  if  we  are  not 

■  mistaken,   is   in   Schumann's  romantic 
manner.   The  Cradle  song  of  Juon  has 

1  more  originality  than  his  Swedish  dance. 
Mr.  Wadler  would  do  well  to  devote 
himself  to  purely  violin  music,  music  by 
Wieniawskl  and  the  unjustly  underesti- 
,  mated  Vieuxtemps;  music  that  is  first 
',  of  all  .to  be  Judged  as  music  for  the 
J  violin.    This  young  man  has  the  talent 
for  the  virtuoso's  career.    His  bowing 
might  be  less  stiff;  nevertheless  as  it  is, 
;  he  suceeds  in  producing  agreeable  tone. 
Mr.  Lamson  again  proved  himself  an 
admirable  accompanist.  An  audience  of 
good  size  was  warmly  appreciative. 


O  Noah  built  himself  an  anY, 
Hurrah! 

And  made  It  all  of  hk-k'ry  bark, 
And  we'll  all  feel  gay 
When  Noah  cornea  sailing  home. 
The  animals  went  in  one  by  one. 
And  Japhet  with  a  big  bass  drum. 
The  animals  went  in  two  by  two, 
The  elephant  and  the  kangaroo. 
O  Noalh   he  went  cn  a  spree 
And  banisbeu  Ham  to  Afrlkea. 


! 


Concerning  Noah 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  letter  of  your  correspondent  of  j 
Feb.  22  on  "My  Recollections  of  Noah," 
I  find  persistently  stirring  memories  that 
demand   utterance.    On   an  April   day  I 
nearly  80  years  ago  there  was  born  In 
a  country  parsonage  in  New  York  state; 
an  atom  of  humanity  hailed  by  the  par. 
son  as  "my  son."    He  was  promptly! 
named  William  Henry,  but  at  the  end 
of  a  month,   as  he  would  afterward 
humorously  say,  having  lost  one  half 
pound   of  the  original '  three  and   one ! 
half,  it  was  decided  to  change  the  name  j 
to  one  of  lesser  proportions.  Aroused  to  j 
the  fact  that  he  was  expected  in  future 
to  answer  to  the  name  of  an  esteemed  [ 
ancestor,  pne  Noah  Reed,  my  hero,  fall- 
ing to  appreciate  the  honor,  put  up  so 
strong  a  protest  that  he  promptly  re- 
claimed   the    lost    half    pound,  added 
thereto  and  attained  length  of  days  with 
honor. 

Your  correspondent  tells  us  that  each 
of  the  three  Noahs  of  his  acquaintance 
"were  gaunt,  raw-boned  men  of  great 
correctness  of  life  and  of  entire  freedom 
from  fads  and  frivolities.  .  .  .  Each 
one  rode  out  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  every  Sunday  morning  with  the 
full  membership  of  his  household  .  .  . 
Once  in  church,  each  of  these  Noahs  sat 
at' the  head  of  his  pew  In  substantial 
solemnity"  and  typified  for  him  the 
patriarch  of  that  name. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  they  were 
men  of  a  "great  correctness  of  life." 
for  therein  our  impressions  are  identi- 
cal. To  this  I  would  add  from  my  own 
knowledge  the  adjectives  "genial"  and 
"gentle,"  as  the  Noah  of  my  acquain- 
tance proved  himself  to  those  who  knew 
him  best.  That  he  did  not  occupy  the 
head  of  the  pew  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  It  was  his  business  to  keep  the 
"head"  of  the  pew  from  nodding  while 
he  himself  occupied  the  pulpit.  With- 
out disloyalty  to  the  "architectural 
traditions  of  his  mighty  name,"  I  still 
seem  able  to  associate  it  in  connection 
with  a  "Queen  Anne  bungalow,"  or  with 
i  "Browning  society,"  since  in  truth  my 
Noah  was  both  preacher  and  poet,  also 
•with  "fads  and  frivolities,"  If  the  ex- 
plpring  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  his 
native  state  In  a  shadow  canoe  and  the  I 
organizing  of  a  canoe  club,  of  which  he  , 
was  the. loved  commander,  would  cornel 
under  that  head. 

But  there  are  other  memories  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  which  have  a 
value  equal   to  any  possessed  by  the  | 


.'cvib'uslf  V^fSlWUV'Si'i't.  f  may  ad" 

in  ell  respect,  by  the  ancient  patriarch 

himself. 

When  one  has  so  clearly  demonstrated 
to  the  mind  of  a  child  that  no  Joy  or 
sorrow  or  matter  of  interest  which 
touches  her  life  lacks  In  Importance  to 
him  while  it  is  under  consideration: 
that  no  weakness  or  fear  Is  too  small 
to  be  met  and  overcome  by  his  never- 
failing,  reassuring  strength;  that  though 
the  golden  chord  be  broken,  yet  as  long 
as  the  life  of  the  child  goes  on  she  need 
never  say  "Father"  In  vain;  when,  in- 
deed, one  has  distinctly  honored  his 
name,  be  it  that  of  prophet  or  patri- 
arch. GRACE  MITCHELL  EVERTS. 
Newton  Centre. 

Well,  wlio  built  de  ark? 

Brother  Noah  did,  Noah  did. 

Who  built  the  ark? 

Brother  Noah  built  de  ark. 

W»ll   wasn't  Noah  a  mighty  man 

To  build  his  house  on  de  sandy  lan  7 

First  came  de  elepJrsnt. 

And  den  fame  do  M'bale, 

And  den  came  de  darkey  without  any  

Who  built  the  ark? 

Brother  Noah  did. 

"The  Snowstorm" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Spectator,"  as  in  the  case  of  Capt. 
Peary,  has  shown  his  proofs.  We  must 
accept  them.  "C.  M.  F."  appears  to  be 
the  Dr.  Cook  of  the  controversy.  And 
yet,  "Spectator"  may  have  his  Crocker 
Land. 

"The  Snowstorm"  appears  in  full  in 
Dr.  George  B.  Cheever's  "Poets  of 
America,"  published  in  1847.  In  his  com- 
prehensive anthology,  which  contains  a 
large  number  of  .the  poetical  gems  pub- 
lished previous  to  that  date,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  Seba  Smith  in 
connection  with  the  poem.  It  is  puz- 
zling that  the  painstaking  Dr.  Cheever. 
a  man  of  renown  and  a  contemporary  of 
Seba  Smith,  should  have  been  In  doubt 
as  to  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pieces  of  verse  of  that 
period.  .  . 

It  was  a  generally  accepted  belief 
among  the  Inhabitants  of  my  native 
village  that  the  author  of  "The  Snow- 
storm" was  Isaac  McLellan,  Jr.,  It 
was  written  in  his  favorite  metre,  and 
is  It  a  mers>  coincidence  that  In  "The 
Hymn  of  the  Cherokee  Indian"  we  find 
the  following  stanza? 

"Indian  woman,  to  thy  breast 
Closer  let  the  bant?  1*  pressed, 
For  thy  garb  is  thin  and  old. 
And  the  winter  wind  Is  cold; 
On  thy  homeless  head  it  dashes; 
Round  thee  the  grim  llKhtnlng  flashes." 
Compare  with  the  third  stanza  of  "The 
Snowstorm." 

"Spectator"  states  that  Hannah  F 
Could  also  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Snowstorm."  The  best  known  piece  by 
her  is  "The  Snowflake  and  the  Frost." 
Did  she  write  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Snowstorm"?  W.  L.  L. 

Melrose,  ^ 

Letters  have  been  written  here  pro- 
testing against  the  prominence  given 
to   Alexander   Hamilton's   affair  with 
Mrs.  Reynolds  In  the  play  now  at  the 
Hollls  Street  Theatre.  It  Is  not  easy 
o  understand  the  state  of  mind  that 
:ads  anyone  to  make  this  protest.  The 
ffalr  is  a  matter  of  history.  Hamil- 
ton's behavior  strengthened  his  hold  on 
political  foes  and  on  the  country  at 
arge.  The  patriot  rose  superior  to  the 
man. 

The  constant  belittling  of  Gen. 
George  Washington  Is  to  us  objection- 
able. Not  only  do  persons  on  the  stage 
sneer  at  Washington  in  a  contemptible 
manner;  Hamilton  does  not  make  a 
pallant  defence  of  his  superior,  and  Mr. 
Uiilss  In  a  curtain  speech  that  he  made 
li  week  ago  last  Friday  took  pains  to 
pay  that  In  his  opinion  Hamilton  was 
the  greatest  figure  In  American  history. 
(Mr.  Arllss,  having  been  born  in  I*on- 
Jon  In  18GS,  and  coming  to  this  country 
n  1901,  is  enabled  of  course  to  take  a 
wholly  unprejudiced  vlew.>  Having 
made  this  statement,  he  proceeded  to 
support  lUby  mentioning  the  fact  that 
ues  of  Hamilton  were  to  be  erected 
'  i  one  or  two  cities.  Then  he  touched 
"reflected  glory"  and  told  of  an 
■rlcan  woman  who  seeing  an  effigy- 
bust  or  statue,  or  bas-relief? — to  Dls- 
ln  London,  was  pleased  at  the  trib- 
ute thus  paid  to  Mr.  George  Arllss.  So 
the  future  historian  may  write  that  the 
memory  of  Hamilton  was  kept  alive 
and  embellished  by  the  impersonation 
of  a  well-graced  actor. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  actor  of 
Mr.  Arllas's  ability  and  position  is  per- 
suaded, or  thinks  it  necessary,  to  come 
beforo  the  curtain,  before  the  play  Is 
ended.  There  are  many  In  an  audience 
that  like  to  preserve  an  illusion.  There 
are  some  that  do  not  think  they  have 
had  their  money's  worth  unless  an  actor 
or  an  actress  steps  out  of  the  frame  to 
make  a  speech,  which,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  is  perfunctory,  stammering,  inane 
or  laboriously  humorous.  Let  it  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Rosclus  is  delighted  to 
be  again  In  Boston— especially  If  the 
audience  Is  large  and  not  thickly 
sprinkled  with  deadheads;  that  he  finds 
Boston  more  appreciative  of  his  genius 
than  any  other  city;  that  his  colleagues 
and  the  managers,  the  scene  painters, 
the  eoHtumcr.  and  the  stage  mechanics 


"self  is  a  good  one,  w"h<  the-  it  b«:'«rno- 
tlonal  or  amusing,  it  is  not  :.•  .teas'ary  for 
the  leading  actor  to  impress  the  fact 
upon  the  spectators.  The  great  major- 
ity of  them  have  seen  plays  before  and 
are  possessed  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  intelligence. 

Manv  of  the  roles  in  "Hamilton"  are 
admirably  acted.  Mr.  Dudley  Dfgges's 
portrayal  of  Reynolds',  the  sly  pimp, 
was  finely  drawn,  a  subtle  characteriza- 
tion, fascinating  in  ils  repulsiveness. 
Miss  Barney's  Angelica  was  another 
feature  of  the  performance,  a  veritable 
impersonation  of  the  frank,  sensible, 
breezy,  lovable  woman,  a  true  help- 
mate. She  almost  persuaded  the  spec- 
tator that  Hamilton  would  have  fared 
better  had  he  married  her  instead  of 
Betsy;  but  the  dramatists  have  hardly 
been  fair  to  Betsy;  according  to  history 
she  had  already  forgiven  Hamilton  be- 
fore he  told  the  public  about  his  scrape 
Mr  Ravold's  Giles  was  dramatically 
authoritative.  Was  the  Giles  that  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  held  many  im  >ortant  positions 
so  uncouth  a  person  as  U  represented  in 
the  play?  .      '  _ 

Do  the  dramatists  maintain  that  Jet- 
ferson,  Monroe  and  Giles  called  on 
Hamilton  with  the  Reynolds  letters? 
Were  not  the  three  visitors .  Venable, 
Muhlenberg  and  Monroe?  Did  they  not 
profess  themselves  abundantly  satisfied 
with  Hamilton's  explanation?  Did  not 
Venable  and  Muhlenberg  honestly  ex- 
press regret  that  they  had  meddled  in 
Hamilton's  amorous  life?  Did  not  Mon- 
roe profess  the  like  regret?  Was  Jeffer- 
son in  Philadelphia  at  the  time?  Did 
Tallyrand  leave  the  city  as  quickly  as  is 
stated  in  the  play? 

Historical  accuracy  In  a  play  dealing 
with  well  known  characters  is  not  so  , 
important  as  the  Inherent  worth  of  the 
play  itself,  unless  a  dramatist  insists 
that  he  has  followed  history  with  scru- 
pulous attention  to  facts. 

A  Few  Words  About 
'The  Philanderer"  at  the  Copley 

Lack  of  space  Tuesday  morning  for- 
bade an  extended  review  of  the  perform- 
ance at  the  Copley  Theatre  last  Monday 
night. 

Shaw's  "Philanderer"  was  first,  per- 
formed at  the  Crlpplegate  Institute  In 
London  on  Feb.  20,  1905.  The  Era  made 
no  mention  of  the  production,  possibly 
because  the  play  was  acted  by  the  New 
Stage  Club,  but  the  production  was  dub- 
noted  In  the  Era  Almanac  of  that  year. 
The  Era  was  not  then  friendly  towards 
Mr.  Shaw.  It  pnohpoohed  his  plays  and 
attacked  him  editorially. 

Miss  Neweombe,  Miss  Miller  and  Mr. 
Craske  were  more  successful  In  thel- 
portraiture  of  the  characters  than  were 
their    colleagues.       Miss  Newrombe's 
Grace  answered  Shaw's  description  In 
his  voluminous  stag"  directions,  which 
at  times  are  more  entertaining  than  the 
printed    dialogue   on   the   same  page. 
She  was  sensitive  In  expression,  firm 
of  mouth  and  chin:  3h"  carried  herself 
with  determination,  self-respect  and  i 
certain  elegance.   This  widow  was  well- 
bred.     Miss  Newcomb-'s  Impersonatlor 
was      consistent      throughout.  Her 
scene  with  Julia  In  the  third  act  wa.i 
wholly  admirable  in   its  dignity,  self- 
restraint   and   womanliness.     And  she 
gave  thl3  impression:    Grace's  apparent 
coldness — Julia    taunted  tu  r  with  It — wa* 
sperflc'al.  hut  she  h^d  too  clear  per- 
ceptions to  be  fooled  by  Charter  Is  after 
she   had   learned   of   his  philandering 
with  J.ulia.    Inwardly  she  wondered  how 
any  man  could  have  been  infatuated 
for  a  moment  with  Jullu — especially  as 
she  was  played  by  Miss  Lascelles.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  if  Grace  had 
been  wooed  by  a  robust,  primitive  man 
In  true  buccaneer  fashion  she  would 
have    thrown     her    o  nnet    with  her 
dignity  over  the  windmill.    Miss  New- 
combe's reading  of  her  lines   was  u 
delight  to  the  ear  and  the  mind, 
i    Miss  Lascelles    it  is  true,  had  a  dl(- 
flci  1 1  part  to  play.    Julia  was  an  ex- 
travagant,   violent   person,     but  Miss. 
.Laic  tiles  playad  hysterically,  not  with 
trui)  passion.    Too  often  the  spectator 
I  suspected    that  she   was   conscious  of 
'.Julia's  extravagance  In  speech  and  ac- 
Jtlon,  but  found  simulated  hysteria  the 
lonly    just    expression.    Nor    did  Miss 
Lascelles  answer  fo. Shaw's  description: 
J  "A  beautiful,  dark,  tragic  looking  wom- 
lan."     Miss     Lascelles     was  comely 
enough  to  the  eye.  but  she  was  not' 
Idark,  she  was  not  tragic  In  facial  ex- 
jprcssion  or  in  general  bearing.  A  dusky 
passionate   woman  of  a  melodramatic 
film  play  should  have  been  her  model, 
a  film  woman  in  spoken  drama,  with 
Jrlch,   viola  tones,  now  caressing,  now 
jraglng.    Many  times  Miss  Lascelles  re- 
Iminded  us  outwardly  by  her  flopping 
Wof  Mr.   Jerry   Cruncher's  wife.  This 
Julia   inspired    the   suspicion    of  lnsin- 
Icerlty.    Now  Julia  was  terribly  In  ear- 
nest.   Sh»  knew  what  she  wanted  and 
.was  bound  to  have  it. 
)  Mr.   Craske'  gave   one  a  convincing 
isketch  of  Shaw's  caddish  hero ;  in  his 
'selfishness,  his  flippancy,  his  inordinate 
'self-conceit,  his  inhuman  irresponsibility. 
I  .Would  that  his  male  colleagues  had  been 
jequally  successful !     Mr.   Annt  rly  was 
tiresome  as  Cuthbertson,  who,  whlle.he 
had  no  Illusions,  was  a  man  of  some  im- 
portance.   Mr.  Gordon,  for  cnee.-riid  not 
•Interest  us.    He  arrt  Mr.  Cor.'.cij  leading 
atho  British  M;  flit  a  I  J  <  \:m  v  .    He  might 
flhavc  been  an?  youns  man  of  zo.  d  -r'o-'d- 


was  no  suggestion  of  the  physician  or 

the  pathologist.    There  was  no  trace  of 

the  "bedside  manner"  attributed  to  him 
by  the  dramatist.  I 

Miss  Miller  was  a  capi&l  Sylvia,  not 
too  mannish,  alert,  ready-tongued,  a 
good  fellow  and  eminently  Wane. 

Mr.  Wingfleld,  a  careful,"  painstaking 
actor,  made  much  of  Craven's  character 
as  drawn  by  Shaw,  but  there  was  a  fatal 
sluggishness  in  speech  and  movement. 
The  conversation  between  him  and  Cuth- 
berson  was  boresome,  Irritating. 

This  slowness- of,  pace  has  been  a  pre- 
vailing fault  in  the  performances  at 
the  Copley  Theatre  since  Mr.  Jewett 
brought  his  players  together.  The  undue 
deliberation  does  great  harm  to  the 
dramatist,  the  players,  the  audience. 
The  performances  are  thus  unduly  pro- 
tracted. With  the  slowness  on  tho 
stage  and  the  length  of  the  waits,  a 
performance  Is  often  ended  a  half-hour 
later  than  is  necessary.  Does  Mr.  Jewett 
—for  he  probably  superintends  rehears- 
als—believe for  a  moment  that  dialogue 
gains  in  effect  by  being  drawled,  by  long 
pauses  betv/een  the  sentences,  by  dilly- 
dallying In  movement?  The  majority  of 
his  players  speak  distinctly,  when  thty 
occasionally,  one  might  say  accidentally, 
are  swift  in  statement  and  reply.  Surely 
Shaw's  dialogue  should  be  brisk. 

Barrientos  and  Lazaro 
the  Stage  and  in  Records 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Joseph  Miles  lect- 
ured before  the  Music  Teachers'  As- 
sociation In  London  on  the  gramophone 
nnd  musical  appreciation.  He  spoke  in 
pVaise  of  the  gramophone's  fidelity  in 
reproduction  of  aria,  song,  piano  or 
violin  piece,  chamber  and  orchestral 
music;  of  the  reproduction  of  a  sing- 
er's virtues  and  faults;  valuable  there- 
fore to  teachers,  pupils,  as  well  as  a 
source  'of  great  pleasure  In  the  home. 
He  advised  his  hearers  to  get  the  best 
and  ended  by  saying  that  the  gramo- 
phone must  always  be  used  seriously; 
"never  as  a  kind  of  'super-toy.'  " 

What  would  one  not  give  for  a  rec-. 
ord  of  famous  voices,  of  the  old  Italian 
singers,  later  those  of  Malibran,  Grisl, ' 
Jenny  Llnd,  Lablache.^Cruvelll,  Ru-j  . 
blni.  not  to  mention  ^nany  others'.', 
Future  generations .  will  be  more  fort- 
unate than  we  in  this  respect. 

Often  a  singer  of  great  reputation  is  . 
first  made  known  to  us  through  a  rec- 
ord. His  arrival  is  eagerly  awaited.  ■ 
Then  there  are  many  that,  through' 
force  of  circumstances,  distance  from 
the  city,  Invalidism  and  other  causes, 
are  able  to  hear  a  singer  only  by  a 
record. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  next 
month  will  introduce  to  Boston  as  one 
of  its  leading  singers  Hlpolito  Lazaro. 
the  tenor.  He  will  be  heard  as  the  Duke 
In  "Itlgoletto"  with  Mme.  Barrientos 
and  De  Luca,  and  In  Bellini's  opera  "I 
Puritani,"  which  has  not  been  per- 
formed here  for  at  least  30  years.  The 
tenor  part  calls  for  a  singer  of  unusually 
high  range  if  he  sings  the  music  as  . 
Bellini  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Lazaro  was  made  known  to  music 
lovers  of  this  country,  before  he  sang 
at  the  Metropolitan,  Opera  House  this 
season,  through  the  Columbia  Records: 
arias  from  "La'Boheme"  "L'Africalne," 
"Tosca,"  "Aida."  "Rlgoletto,"  "I  Purl-  • 
tanl."  These  records  excited  admiration 
and  an  intense  desiro  to  hear  the  man 
himself. 

Mr.  Lazaro  was  born  at  Barcelona  In 
1S90.  It  Is  said  that  In  his  youth  he 
worked  in  a  dye  shop  and  drove  a  cart. 
Soldiering  In  Morocco  his  singing  drew 
attention.  He  was  sem  back  to  fcjurope, 
where  he  studied  for  opera.  In  1912  he 
was  singing  "tabloid"  opera  In  a  Lon- 
don music  hall.  The  director  of  'Co- 
vent  Garden,  Mr.  Hlgglna,  who  visited 
Boston  for  two  or  three  seasons,  gave 
him  a  trial,  which  did  not  Ieid  to  an 
engagement.  Mr.  Hammersteln  dls- 
I  played  his  shrewdness,  as  In  other  ln- 
1  stances.  Lazaro  appeared  in  opera  at 
j  the  London  Opera  House.  Mr.  Ham- 
( mersteln  offered  him  a  five-year  con- 
tract for  his  new  Lexington  Theatre  in 
New  York.  Marie  Barrientos,  by  the 
way,  was  also  "engaged  for  this  theatre. 
Lazaro  then  went  to  Central  and  South 
j  America,  winning  a  great  reputation, 
but  his  name  and  his  voice  became  fa- 
miliar here  through  the  Columbia  rec- 
ords. Not  only  has  he  a  remarkable 
voice;  he  has  youth,  and  he  Is  good 
looking. 

Marie  Barrientos,  on  the  othT  hand, 
known  through  the  Columbia  records, 
Is  not  a  stranger  here.  She  will  visit 
Boston  for  the  second  time  -with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  and  will 
te  heard  with  Mr.  Lazaro  in  "Rlgoletto" 
and  "I  Puritani."  The  records  are  tak- 
en from  "Lucia  di  Lammermonr"  and 
Gounod's  "Mlrellle,"  but  her  repertoire 
Is  not  a  limited  one.  Born  in  Barce- 
lona, she  showed  a  musical  nature  when 
she  was  only  three  years  \ol<J.  At  14 
she  was  an  accomplished  violinist  and 
pianist.  She  composed.  Not  being 
physically  strong  she  was  advised  to 
sing.  When  she  was  13  years  old,  she 
appeared  as  Inez  in  "L'Africalne"  at 
Barcelona.  After  two  seasons  in  Spain, 
she  went  to  Milan,  where  she  took  the 
part  of  Lakme.  Her  first  appearance  In 
Berlin  was  as  Rosina.  Oct.  27,  1900. 
She  sang  In  many  opera  houses.  Euro- 
pean and  S6uth  American.  After  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Keen,  an  Argentinean 
of  English  descent,  she  retired  from  the 
stage  for  some  years. 

In  June,  1913,  it  was  announced'  that 
Hammerstein  had  engaged  her  for  40 
neiformances  at  $2000  each.    It  was  also 
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reported  th-.t  had  been  engaged'^ 

tho  Chicnfc..  <  ....  ra  Company,  but  re- 
fused that  offer  bc-cause  she  did  not  wish 
to  sing  with  Titta  Ruffo.  Havana  heard 
I  her  in  April,  1914.  Early  In  1916  she 
I  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
I  Opera  House  in  a  revival  of  "Lucia  di 
[  Lammermoor." 

.      She  took  these  parts  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  in' April,  1916:  Lucia,  Gilda, 
|  Amina,   Rosina.     Her  voice   was  then 
!  small,  but  agreeable;  her  Intonation  was 
j  singularly  pure;  her  trill,  uncommonly 
good;  her  staccati  notes  were  sure  and 
i  brilliant.     She  was  a  mistress  of  the 
,  art  of  swelling  and  diminishing  a  toK 
!  A  most  accomplished  singer,  she  was 
|  more  than  a  lay  figure.  Her  Rosina  was 
I  sparkling  and  high  bred. 

A  Letter  from  Henry  E.  Krehbiel 
on  Politics  and  Music 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  has  denied  the  rc- 
poit  that  Mr.  Krehbiel  is  no  longer  on 
'.  its  staff  as  musical  critic.     It  states 
that  he  is  in  the  South  recovering  from 
A  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  it  hopes  that 
he  will  be  on  its  staff  as  long  as  he 
J  lives.    May  he  have  a  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery!     His  reviews   of  con- 
certs and   operas   in  New   York  have 
J  been  sadly  missed. 

On  March  9.  Mr.  Krehbiel  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Tribune  from 
St.   Petersburg,  Fla.: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune: 

Sir:  Since  international  politics  has 
been  permitted  to  play  a  part  in  our 
I  musical  season  (though  an  amusingly 
.  inconsistent  one),  may  I  suggest  that 
the  inclusion  of  Tschaikowsky's  over- 
ture "1S1.2"  in  the  program  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic concert  on  March  21  and  22  is 
of  yety  questionable  taste  or  propriety? 
In  it  there  •  is  a  celebration  of  Na- 
poleon's defeat  by  the  Russians.  The 
composer's  device  is  simple  and  easily 
comprehended  even  by  the  musically  il- 
literate. The  melodies  of  "The  Mar- 
seillaise" and  the  erstwhile  Russian  an- 
them, "God  Save  the  Czar,"  are  brought 
into  conflict  amid  sounds  of  warfare 
and  the  latter  tune  emerges  triumphant. 
Historically,  this  is  correct,  of  course, 
but  in  the  present  circumstances,  with 
Ozarism  dethroned,  France  fighting 
with  us  for  democracy  and  the  right- 
eous battle  obstructed  by  Russian  an- 
ti-cry. the  emotions  aroused  by  the  com- 
r-o.-ition  might  be  lis  reverse  of  pleas- 
u.atlc. 


Our  whole  politico-musical   situation  f 


I 

Jat  present  is  paradoxical  in  every  one 
i  of  Its  phases.    We  have  banished  from 
j  our   opera   house  Wagner,   who  took 
part  In  the  German  revolution  and  had 
1  a  price  set  on  his  head  by  the  King  of 
Saxony,   but  give  places  of  honor  in 
our  concert  programs  to  men  like  Max 
Bruch,   who  was  one  of  the  German 
"Intellectuals"  who  signed  the  Infamous 
document  defending  the  rape  of  Bel- 
glum.   We  refuse  to  listen  to  some  Ger- 
man singers  and  Instrumentalists  and 
hall  others  with  delight. 

Polish  and  Russian  virtuosi  and  con- 
ductors are  taken  to  our  bosoms  with- 
out Inquiry  as  to  their  attitude  In  the 
war,  though  some  of  them  (and  especi- 
ally their  American  wives)  are  known 
by  their  friends  to  be  violently  pro- 
German  In  their  sympathies.  We  do 
without  meat  and  wheat  and  heat,  but 
pour  out  money  so  that  foreign  virtuosi 
may  live  more  luxuriously  than  they 
have  ever  lived  in  their  native  lands. 
Obviously  we  feel  a  greater  craving  for 
luxuries  than  necessities  and  fear  the 
charge  of  chauvinism  more  than  we 
respect  the  duty  of  patriotism.  Might 
we  not  profitably  Hodverize  or  Gar- 
fieldlze  or  Wllsonize  music? 

H.   E.  K. 

How  Verdi  in  1870  Foresaw 
the  Present  War 

Henry  T.  Flnck  quotes  in  the  Evening 
Post,  March  2,  a  letter  written  by  Verdi, 
Nov.  30.  1870,  to  Prof.  Carlo  Paladlnl  of 
Florence.  The  letter  was  published  in 
the  Musical  Courier  several  years  before 
the  present  war.  It  reads,  In  part,  as 
follows: 

"This  calamity  of  France  puts  a  deso- 
lation in  my  heart.  Just  as  it  does  in 
yours.  It  is  true  that  the  bluff  Impertin- 
ence and  presumption  of  the  French  are 
insupportable,  but  then  France  has  given 
our  modern  world  Its  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  if  she  falls,  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves,  our  liberty  and  civilization 
will  fall  with  her.  Our  men  of  letters 
and.  politicians  well  may  boast  of  Ger- 
man knowledge  sand  science  and— God 
forgive  them— even  of  the  arts  of  those 
conquerors,  but  a  glance  backward 
would  let  them  see  that  the  old  blood  of 
the  Goth  is  still  running  in  German 
veins;  hard,  Intolerant,  despisers  of  all 
that  Is  not  German,  and  inclined  to  a 
boundless  rapacity.  Men  of  brains  but 
heartless,  strong  but  uncivilized.  And 
that  King  (William  I.)  who,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  Providence  constantly  on  his 
lips,  destroys  the  best  part  of  Europe 
and  thinks  himself  destined  to  reform 
the  manners  and  punish  the  vices  of  our 
modern  world!  !  !  What  a  missionary! 
Attila  of  olden  times— another  mission- 
ary—stopped before  the  majesty  of  the 
ancient  world's  capital,  but  this  one  Is 
going  to  bombard  the  capital  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  and  now  that  Bismarck  wants 
people  to  know  that  Paris  will  be  spared, 
I  fear  all  the  more  that  it  will  at  least' 
partly  be  ruined.  Why?  Pe-haps  In  or- 
der lint  there  may  no  lontfi-r  exist  so 


art  and  a  debt  of  gTatltudo  paid 

i  h'indrrd  thousand  of  our  men! 
»rhar»  have  saved  France.  Atj 
;K.  I  should  have  preferred  sign-! 
Met  defeated  with  the  Prench| 
Inertia  (hat  will  cause  us  to  he 
one  day.    The  European  war 
not  avoid,  and  we  shall  be  de- 
It   will  not  be.  tonorrow.  but 
s  some  day.  An  excuse  Is  easily 
It  may  be  Rome,  the  Medlter- 
and  then  Is  there  not  the  Adrl- 
,  they  have  already  proclaimed 


VHenca,  MaJ.-Gen.  Ashmoro  said  tho 
people  ol'  tho  stage  had  done  a  great 
Seal  of  good  wofk  In  the  war.  both  by 
tlio  men  they  had  given  -to  the  army 
and  tho  entertainment  thoy  bad  pro- 
vided to  keep  poodle  cheerful  during 
such  a  trying  time.  The  people  of  the 
stage  had  dono  much  to  maintain  a 
spirit  of  optimism  in  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  particularly  amongst  the 
people  of  I^ndon.  "We  Londoners  owe 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  on 


the  stage  who  nlgnt  anerniB'".  >»  "'»<"•    always  {"„' novel  from 

of  great  difficulty  and  danger •   set  us  Ujw. !«n   1*  nw«  ^ 


?al^ttlce™neo"mS^  !  A  New  Opera.  'Tincr  '<?!«."  Vv^tcoi 

air    defaces)    unveiled  lfo  Paris;  Also  an  Allegorical  Ballet 

,  and  the  Bishop  of  South- 
4  It.  Addressing  the  an-  The  Paris  correspondent  of  Musical 
America,  writing  on  Feb.  1,  described  » 
new  opera,  "Ping  Sin."  book  by  Louis 
Uallct,  music  by  Henri  Marechal,  pro- 
duced that  week  at  the  Opera  Lomlnue 
We  publish   extracts   from  her  letter. 

"Critics  are  divided,  as  they  a  ways 
are,  but  tho  majority  see  nothtoT  thrW 
Ing  or  original  In  the  music  Itself.  1he| 
singing  acting,  costuming  and  stage  sot- 
ting did  all  they  could  to  make  the  work 
charming  as  it  was  as  a  whole.  Had not 
•Ping  Sin"  had  such  tr  mmloni  it  might 
have  fallen  flat.  As  it  is.  ltjwl"  live 
through  tho  winter  and  draw  people 
always  on  the  lookout  for  something 


ht  after  night  In  times 


"Tlie  Girl  and  the  Puppet" 
and  Other  Plays  New  and  Old 

If  only  for  the  remarkable  playing  of 
,  Miss  Joan  Vlvlan-Rees — already  to  be 
remembered    as    the    "ruined    girl"  of 
"Damaged  Goods" — yesterday  evening's 
production  by   the   Pioneer  Players  at 
the  Princes  Theatre  deserves  attention 
The  play — "The  Girl  and  the  Puppet" — 
k  translated    by    Dr.    Chalmers  Mitchell 
t  from  Pierre  Louys  and  Pierre  Frondale, 
Ha  a  very  doubtful  affair.   Its  heroine  ls, 
In  a  way,  the  exact  contrary  of  Carmen. 
Bhe  Is  a  Seville  cigarette  girl,  who  has 
a  married  lover  (played  by  Mr.  Allan 
Rjeayes),  and  refuses  to  become  his  mis- 
tress— not     for     moral     reasons,  but 
►  through  a  sort  of  whim  of  prolonged 
I  technical  chastity.   Afterwards  he  dis- 
covers   her     dancing,     undraped,     but . 
screened  from  the  Princes  audience,  tQ 
.  a  couple  of  English  tourists  in  a  Cadiz 
cafe.   In  the  end  she  shuts  the  lover  out  I 
'of  a  fine  house  he  has  bought  for  her.  I 
'•At  this  he  is  so  provoked  that  he  strikes 
'  her  with   his  fist,  whereupon  she  in- 
stantly promises  to  become  his  "wife," 
Land  throws  herself  Into  his  arms,  say- 
ing, "Promise  you'll  kill  me!"  Views 
may  differ  as  to  the  probability  of  a 
character    of    this    kind  —  a  Prevost's 
"demi-vierge"  translated  into  the  Span- 
ish temperament.     If  one  Is  to  believe 
Merimee,   amatory   niceties  are  hardly 
typical  of  the  Andalusian  work  girls. 
|  Moreover,  even  If  both  lover  and  lady 
I  were  possible,  the  vision  In  the  last  act 
of  this  pair  of  dishevelled  sensualists 
grabbing  at   each   other  in  needlessly 
postponed  rapture  suggests  that  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  Importance  to  hu- 
manity whether  they  get  married  or  not, 
or  what  they  do.  But  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions  as  to  the  extremely  fine 
work  of  Miss  Vlvlan-Rees,  even  though 
the  part  seemed  not  particularly  suited 
to  her.  A  young  actress  to  watch!— Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  Feb.  18. 

Lloyd  George's  life  story  will  be  told 
in  a  two-hour  film,  scenario  by  Sir  Sid- 
ney Lowe,  entitled  "The  Man  Who  Saved 
the  Kmpire."  It  will  show  the  most  hu- 
man and  dramatic  moments  in  the  prime 
minister's  life  from  his  childhood.  Four 
actors  will  be  required  for  the  part. 

A  report  from  Dresden  speaks  of  a  re- 
markable play  written  by  Reinhardt 
Geering,  entitled,  "The  Sea  Battle."  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  interior  of  a  battle- 
ship during  the  Skagerack  fight.  The 
last  act  contains  a  representation  of 
!  an  armoured  tower  In  the  ship,  the  cha- 
racters being  seven  sailors,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  firing  the  guns.  The  climax 
comes  when  an  English  bomb  containing 

■  asphyxiating  gas  destroys  the  tower  and 
kills  all  seven  gunners.  The  dialogue  Is 
said  to  be  m  the  harshest  strain  against 

Pthe  present  naval  administration.  Hence  [ 
the  Dresden  commandant  forbade  the  I 
public  performance,  which  was  taking 
place  before  a  number  of  guests.   The  I 
play  has  also  been  banned  in  Berlin  by  j 
the     Kaiser's     order.  —  London     Daily  [ 
Chronicle.  Feb.  14. 
Austin  Fryers  produced  in  London  on  [ 
&  Feb.  18,  "Realities,"  part  of  which  he  j 
insists  was  written  by  Ibsen  as  a  se-  , 
I    quel   to   "Ghosts."   The  critics  agreed 
Jf  that  the  play  has  no  sign  of  Ibsen's 
f  characteristic  power,  almost  nothing  of  I 
a  his  manner.    "The  characters  are  either  j 

•  quite  unlike  the  characters  he  drew  or 
I  have  lost  all  their  vitality.   The  action  , 
J  Is  often  preposterous."   The  story  in  a  j 
t  nutshell    is    as    follows.   Oswald  after 
I  six  months  in  an  asylum  is  patched  up. 
;f  He  has  gone  to  Paris  and  engaged  him-  | 

•  self  to  a  French  actress  who  comes  to  j 
[  look  for  him  in   Norway.    Regina,   his  j 
\  illegitimate  half-sister,  is  now  a  "tragic 
g  apostle  of  duty."   Mrs.  Alving  has  con- 

I  vlnced  her  that  neither  she  nor  Oswald  | 
1    should    ever    marry.   Regina    preaches  ' 
the  doctrine.   When  a  sailor  makes  love  j 
r  to  her  and  kisses  her  she  shoots  her- 
f  self.  The  shock   gives   Mrs.   Alving  a 
i   paralytic  stroke.    "The  actress  resolves  I 
,  to  give  Oswald  up.   Thus  you  arrive  at 
f-  a  last  act  in  which  Mrs.  Alving,  speech-  I 

■  lass  and  helpless,  sees  Oswald  give  the 
|  <irl  a  drug.   As  he  goes  off  to  outrage  I 
I  her,  Mrs.  Alving  recovers  sufficient  vf-  1 

tality  to  stab  him.   Ibsen  had  apparent-  [ 
Jy  been  studying  the  art  of  the  GrajodJ 

Oris-"*!'.  "  The  reference  is  probably 
to  "La  Griffe."  The  last  scene  recalls 
"Therese  R.  quin,"  performed  here  with 
Mrs.  Potter  and  Kyrie  Bellew  in  the 
'   lending  parts. 

A  memorial  tablet  was  unveiled  reD. 
b  1»  at  the  "Old  Vic."  Theatre  in  honor 
I  of  the  men  of  the,  theatrical  profes- 
«  sion,  musicians,  actors  and  writers. 
K  who  have  given  their  lives  for  their 


such  a  noblo  example  o*  coolness  and 
courage."    A  well  known  actor  and  a 
cnpab,e  living  officer.  Mr.  ltobert  Lor- 
■  atne,  did  so  much  to  Improve  the  punc- 
'  tualltlkof  the  squadron  which  he  com- 
manded, said  Maj.-Gen.  Ashmore,  that 
whenever  they  were  required  they  could 
go  into  action  at  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
Among  the  names  of  the  fallen  soldier- 
actors    are    Harold    Chapta,    Guy  du 
Maurier,    Sydney    Krookfield,  Clarence 
I  Beerbohm.    Alan   Campbell;    also  sons 
of    William    Farren,     Eugene  Oudin, 
'  David     Blspham,     Sterndale  Bennett. 
Henry    Jones.    Harry    Lauder,  Mary 
Rorke,   F.  T.  C.  Benson  and  Horace 
Vache'll. 

The  London  Times  describes  George 
Robsy  as  "one  of  those  natural  comedi- 
ans who  can  keep  an  audience  amused 
without  calling  upon  the  management 
to  provide  anything  but  bare  boards,  a 
back-cloth  and  a  loose  wardrobe." 

Israel  Zangwill's  new  play,  "Too 
Much  Money,"  was  produced  at  Glas- 


gow Feb.  18.    "The  theme  is  that  of  a 
highly  aesthetic  lady  married  to  a  rich 
man  with  a  rather  prosaic 
lady,   enamoredi  with 
moans  her  fate  In  being 
man  who,    under  the 
shrewd  old  Scotsman, 
wealth  by  dealing  in  fish, 
band  pretends  to  the  wife  l 
become  bankrupt  and  they  are  reduced 
to  living  in  a  garret.    The  purpose  of 
the  play  seems  to  be  to  show  that  pov- 
erty is  at  times  a  cleansing  influence. 
The  dialogue  is  in  Mr.  Zangwill's  best 
vein,  with  Miss  Lilian  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Marsh  Allen  and   Mr.  Morand  in  the 
leading  parts. ,  The  farce  had  a  capital 
first  performance  and  its  reception  was  f; 
very  cordial."  p 
For  the  moment  activity  in  the  do-  h 
main  of  play  production  has  come  to  a  < 
halt.    For  this  there  are  two  reasons,  [, 
which,  although  opposed  to  each  other,  '. 
are  operating  in  the  same  direction.  The  ; 
first  is  the  general  spell  of  prosperity  M 
which   managers   have    been    enjoying  * 
lately  and  wnich  relieves  them  of  any  g 
urgent  obligation  to  consider  a  change  ft 
of  bill.    The  second  is  the  uncertainty » 
created  by  recent  events.   Here  we  have  ffi 
a  factor  that  will,  we  all  hope,  prove  of  fl 
a  transitory  character.    But,  obviously,  ! 
until  the  point   is   settled   there  is  a  • 
temptation  to  carry  on  along  existing 
lines,  even  should  the.  step  prove  a  little 
less  remunerative  than  of  yore.  Within 
the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  the 
daylight-saving   bill   will   be   in  force] 
again.    As  there  seems  to  be, a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  most  managers  to 
keep  early  hours,  theatres  will  then  be 
cleared  of  their  audiences  before  dark- 
ness sets  in,  and  playgoers  thus  be  en- 
•   abled  to  reach  home  without  inconve- 
nience or  any  great  risk.   On  the  whole, 
,    the  outlook,  taking  one  thing  with  an- 
other,    is    fairly  reassuring.— London 
\   Daily  Telegraph. 

In  Berlin  33  high-class  theatres  are 
'   open  every  night,  nearly  all  of  them 
with  plays  or  sketches-  or  revues  vary- 
.  ing  from  night  to  night.    This  does  not 
include  inferior  places  of  entertainment. 
Two  or  more  opera  houses  are  open 
c  every  night,  where  operas  by  Mozart, 
B  Weber,    Gluck,    Wagner,    Gounod  and 
%  Verdi  are  performed.   The  Le3sing  The- 
atre  devotes  a  week  to  one-act  plays 
j  by  new  dramatists.    Plays  of  Shake- 
j  speare  are  performed.    "The.  managers 
j  of  theatres  inform  the  public  that  as 
•'  their  houses  are  unheated,   owing  to 
I  the  scarcity  of  coal,  the  rule  of  divest- 
ing one's  self  of  overcoats  and  other 
"  wraps  has  fallen  into  abeyance.  Two 
ji  plays  are  entitled,   one  "The  Victory 
1  March  to  Venice,"  the  other  "The  Food 
\H  Hoarder."  ...      _i  i 

Ellen  Terry  played  Portia  in  the  trial 
'■If  i  scene  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at 
l(fbe  Tendon  Coliseum  Feb.  18. 
J    Weber  and  Fields  will  be  together  in 

■  a  new   musical  piece,   having   "a  co- 

■  herent  story"  in  April.  The  German 
B  dialect  will  be  discarded,  but  Mr.  Weber 
I  will  wear  his'  false  stomach. 

1  William  A.  Brady  will  revive  "Way 
MDown  East"  with  "prominent  players." 

I  A  bill  at  the  Repertory  Theatre,  Bir- 
^Imingham,  Eng.,  included  Dunsanv's 
jj  "Night  at  an  Inn,"  Maeterlinck's 
m  "Death  of  Tintagiles"  and  Gertrude 
I  Jennings's  "Five  Birds  in  a  Cage."  The! 
I  Stage  said:  "It  is  not  the  brightest  of 
I  entertainment." 

Our  old  friend  Lennox  Pawle  recently 
f  told  a  London  reporter  that  he  was  get- 
,  ting  over  the  shock  of  seeing  himself  on 
;>  a  film  for  the  first  time,  and  his  great 
'  ambition  was  to  prevent  his  wife  from 
V  seeing  the  film. 

>  Albert  Chevalier  and  Arthur  Shirley 
J  will  write  a  series  of  plays. 


point  of  view  of  consuming  and  stag 
setting,  but  the  music  is  n  no  way  char 
acterlstic    of    China  -  though    P«  hap. 
many  of  us  have  been  falsely  educater 
Tncerrlg  the  harmonic  broken  bar-  of 
Chinese  strains.     A   chorus   of  young 
girls  at  the  beginning  of  t he  ope.  a  la  de 
Hghtful.   classic  and  refined,   also  th. 
suggest  on  of  a  funeral  march  as  «v 
wm-k "develops,  and  the  duos  between  the 
young  couple  are  sweet  and  wf.e'.hln 
t,ut  outside  these  morsels,   things  aie 
rather  banal.   Paul  Vidal  ^  f  gj!^ 
is  a  synopsis  of  the  play:    Ping  wn,  a 
young  Chinese,  and  Yao,  who  have  loved 
each  other  since  they  were  »«dtebsy 
tr«m  SI    are  the  principal  characteis. 
ThTy  have  just  been  mailed Mjj«^ 

IZ^Z^l  &r%3  aso  Wga 
•Ian  enemy  to  th, .present  regime^  The 

sideration  for  his  wife  thinks  "° 
her  of  his  Impending  fate. 


Louis  ^Merr*"!>  new  vloMU'sonato  (Ix 

don    Feb    .').   struck   the  Times  as  a 

"loveless"  work.  "The  ear  tires  of 
listening  In  vain  for  points  of  beauty, 
and  some  Ingenious  rhythmic  devices 
were,  not  enough  to  sustain  the  inter- 

"Storm   Wrack,"   a  one-act  musical 
plav,  bv  James  Lyon,  text  by  T.  Bar- 
low, was  produced  at  Liverpool.  Feb.  15. 
"It    Is    a    simple    story    of  dramatic 
strength.  Illuminated  with   musk,  the 
story  itself  articulated  by  only  the  four 
people  concerned  In  it.    Its  base  ls  tho 
well  worn,  but  always  safe  theme  of  the 
husband,  the  wife,  and  the  other  man. 
And    in    saying  this  there  la  nothing 
more   really   to  bo   said   because  we 
know  its  kind."    The  husband  and  wife 
'  are  flbally  reconciled,  after  a  scene  in 
which  the  two  men  draw  knives,  but 
join  In  rescuing  sailors  in  distress.  The 
s  music  "generally  lacks  continuity  and 
homogeneity;  it  is  too  restless  and  dis- 
connected; but  the  composer  has  they« 
root  of  tho  matter  in  him,  and  In  a  less 
tragically  dramatic  work  his  undoubted 
gifts  would  have  better  play  and  re- 
1  suit  In  an  opera  creditable  to  him  and 
1  to  English  music." 

Eugene  Ysaye  will  conduct  the  Cin- 
cinnati May  music  festival.    The 'chief 
'  works  to  be  performed  are  Bach's  Mat 
thew  Passion  (complete);  Haydn's  "Sea 
$  sons,"     Stlllman     Kelley's  "Pilgrim' 
Progress"  (composed  for  the  festival) 
1  Rossini's  •  "Stabat    Mater,"  Wolf-Fer 
I  rari's  "Vita  Nuova."    The  solo  singers 
i  will  be  Mmcs.  Hinkle,  Garrison,  Matz 
3  enauer,  Alcoek;  Messrs.  Williams,  Mur 

phy,  Whitehill,  Werrenrath.  All  the, 
1  profits  of  the  festival  will  be  divided 
i  equally  between  the  war  funds  of  the 
I  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Ossip  Gabrllowitsch  conducted  the  Cin- 
I  cinnati  Symphony  orchestra's  concerts 
I  of  March  8-9.  His  progam  was  as  fol- 
5  lows:  Beethoven,  overture,  "Egmont"; 
Mozart,  symphony  in  G  minor;  Tschai- 
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|  ^j^SW  ^^nd^bri^- 
supposed  gu \'t  °£ Jaolf4r8t  ot  an  for 
i  groom  is  ivwce  nappy      woman  for  a 

having  ^on,s°."°eCond  for  escaping 
I  life   companion,  seconu, 


life   companion .  •.  .      The  prin 

death  and  rema .n  ^  ^'f  Jre  Mile, 
clpal  singers  m  the  opera  ^ 
Brothier  and  M.floCreufc 


Beau  Jardin  de  France.  lo  ^ 
gin.'  The  scenario  o  G»m  Casadesus 
and  the  "»«B'°  °Dalfet  one  of  the  most 
make  the  one-act  »alleV"  Comique. 
satisfying  ever  presented  at Jn  , 

oTpart  rVeseV^the  horrors  of  war. 


0^hPea.-\hr:Tervenl.nrss  of  peace,  with 
Franc"  -  victor  The  Pnmajera  ot 
WleTSr  abkau'may  be. 
rteo  de  Me  ode  represents  Primavera. 
Cleo  de  Meio u=  • r  exauisite  fairies,  is 

Hi? s^swasts, 

ly  iaCKHi=  iii  h  Th    reviewer  was! 

preS^rtirr-'qua^l/dry''  humor 

^Tui-ge^ers'Ttory  "Clara  Militch"  has 
been  turned  into  an  opera  by  a  Russian. 

Morewski's  symphonic  poem  "Never- 
more  "  suggested  by  Poe's  "Raven"  has 
Seen  produced  at  a  Colonne-Lamoureu* 

[  C^f  Mou^fde  Don  Quichotte"  by 
'  Pierre  Langlors.  played  at  a  Colonne- 

Lamomeux  concert  in  Paris,  Feb.  3.  ls| 
f  described  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
J  Mes  cal  America  as  "full  of  color  and 
I  some  of  the  bravura  sentiments  of  the 

lean  bero.  She  .missed  "a  pensiveL 
j  strain"  and  found  the  music  "too  noisy.I 
7  too  tempestuous."  .„„,JS 
J  The  London  Daily  Telegraph.  review-T 
U  in-  Miss  Fairless's  violin  recital  or.  Feb.! 
1  l"!  said  she  was  a  pupil  cyi  Sevcak  andj 
I  Max  Mossel.     "To  the  former  she  can] 


lymph 

is  English,  not  so  much  for  the  scraps 
of  tune  that  make  up  a  London  day,  but 
Tor  the  direct  blunt  way  they  are  put- 
to  like  them  or  leave  them— and  the  feel- 
ing that  there  is  something  big  behind 
them.  There  is  not  much  waiting  any- 
where, and  no  waste.  Vaughan  Will- 
iams has  a  way  of  getting  a  silence 
when  he  wants  to  say  something,  an'i 
getting  it  listened  to  because  he  is  not 
going  to  say  it  twice."  And  of  Pierre  de 
Breville's  "An  clair  de  la  lune"  the  ^ 
Times  said:  "His  scale  is  small,  but  he 
makes  it  seem  big  by  the  number  of 
things  he  does  in  it."  Vaughan  W1U- 
1  iams's  symphony  was  first  playeJ.  in 
i  March,  1914.  .  . 

There  ls  prevalent  a  style  of  singing 
i  that  is  not  without  considerable  artistic 
effect  and  yet  is  comparable  to  "living 
)  on  capital."  Its  method  consists  hi  plac- 
i  ing  the  voice  where  so  much  of  its  tone 
value  is  wasted,  that  what  remains  can 
I  only  be  increased  with  effort,  and  it  is 
S  not  the  singing,  but  the  effort  that  en- 
i  croaches  upon  vocal  capital.— Pall  Mall 
\  Gazette. 

In  the  opinion  of  Miss  Ethel  Levey 
the  new  song  "Proud  Am  I,"  yhich  she 
will  sing  for  the  first  time  at  the  Vic 
■I  toria  Palace' on  Monday  night,  bids  fair 
1  to  exceed  the  popularity  of  "Tipperary 
|  The  melody  is  most  haunting,  and  I 
J  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  all  London 
tl  is  not  whistling,  or  "humming"  it  before 
a  many  days  are  over.  The  song  is 
Jj  compliment— and     a    deserevd  one-to 

■  America,  and  records  the  "hustle"  which 

■  has  characterised  their  welcome  entry 
J  into  the  war  for  civilization.— Pall  Mall 
f  Gazette,  Feb.  16. 

The  "Village  Coquettes."  on  which 
if  Sir  Frederlck  Bridge  gives  two  Gresharn 
i  lectures  this  week,  is  a  literary  and  mu- 
.4  sical  curiosity.  The  libretto,'  by  Charles 
a  Dickens,  shows  the  novelist  in  the  rare 
I  character  of  a  lyric  poet,  and  the  music 

■  is  by  Dr.  John  Hullah.  It  was  produced 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  in  1?3G,  and 
was  fhe  work  by  which  Hullah  first  be- 
came known  to  the  public;  but  the  whole 


Mossel  "To  the  former  sne  caiii  came  known  to  tlie  puouc,  nui  tor  .vnv.^ 
owe  lit  le  enough,  for  he,  like  his  pianlstici     of  the  music  was  soon  after  destroyed 

■  in  a  fire  at  Edinburgh.-London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

London  critics  differed  about  W:  H. 
Reed's  violin  concerto  played  on  Feb.  13 
by  Jessie  Snow.    The  Dally  Chronicle 
found    that    it    contains    some  "very 
charming"  music,  while  the  instrumen- 
I  tation  ls   "very   picturesque  and  bril- 
liant."   The  Times   said:    "This   ls  a 
cento   of  useful    phrases   and  figures 
that  have  made  the  success  of  vlollr 
concertos  within  living  memory  grate 
ful  to  play,  but  not  very  edifying  as 
.  music."    The  Daily  Telegraph,  admit 
I  ting  that  the  material  is  of  "a  not  unfa 
I  miliar  type"   pronounced  the  concertc 
I  "a  bright  and  cheery  work  of  unusua 
I  brevity,''   with   the   material  "clever!} 
I  and  effectively  treated.'* 

Of  two  groups  of  pieces  by  Fran! 
|  Bridge  and  John  Ireland  (Feb.  17)  th< 
R  times  said:    "The  first  were  not  at  at 
r  Important  in  idea,  although  they  ha< 
li  the  merit  of  being  thoroughly  effective 
f  Mr.'    Ireland's    'Chelsea    Reach'  wa 
K  stronger,  having  considerable  harmoni 
and  structural  interest.  'Ragmuffin.'  oil 
the  other  hand,  touched  the  common 
place.    Both  composers  rely  too  muc" 
oti    purely    .planistic    decoration,  an<i 
neither    surmounts   tlie  accompanyin 
difficulty  of  avoiding  sameness  of  ef 


Counterpart.  Leschetitzky.  killed  more 
.  musical  souls  than  he  crea  ed  j ^  Miss 
m  Fairless  possesses  a  very  strong  musical 
ifouT.  which  we  suspect  to  have  developed 
in  spite  and  not  because  of  ScvciK. 
Miss  Fairless  is  18  years  old. 
J    Isidore  de  Lara  on  Felx  19 
H  900th    entertainment    under    the  •war 
emergency  scheme.    "At  these .concerts 
lover  £8000  has  been  paid  in  fees  to  the 
|  artists  who  have  appeared  at  them  and 
2>'  immense  though  the  work  must  nave 
1  Sen?  the  committee  and  their  associates 
J  can  surely  feel  that  their  labors  have 
h'-en  very  far  irom  vain.  . " 

5  Dr  •  Cyril  Rotham's  quintet  was  per- 
formed n  London  on  Feb.  15.  "No  meta- 
physics or  philosophy  and  a  'P™^ 
no  'nsvchological'  scheme  is  here  to 
worry  the  hearers.  All  is  perfectly 
plaTn  saiUng.  so  much  so  that- the  work 
seems  a  little  old-fashioned.  - 

Nanoleon  Bertrand  Eugene,  13  years 
old    gave  a   "creditable"  performance 
>,  „  Mendelssohn's  violin  concerto  on  TV* 
■  m  in  London.  "Naturally  enough  his  tone 

k  !s  small,  but  It  is  very  sweet  and  pure.  ( 
kw'  and  he  played  the  music  easily  and  witn 
UK-  no  HU.e  natural  feeling."    The  Gains- 
borough Orchestra,  "a  very  capable  lit 
lie  company  of    ladies,"  accompanied 
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Sunday— South  Congregational  Society  1Z£iX' 
M.  Organ  recital  by  William  b.  Zeiicll. 
Liszt,  Prelude  and  Fugue.  B,  A,  t-s  a, 
gen,  Oantabile;  Stoughton,  An 
Sketch;  Bird,  Oriental  Sketch  No.  3:  Soin- 
mervel.  Shepherd's  Cradle  Song;  Federlom. 
ScheAo  Pastorale:  Stebbins,  Where  Dusk 
Gather*  Deep;  Schminke.  Russian  March. 

Sj-m phony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.     Concert  by 
the  violinist,  J»scha  Heifetz.     See  special 

"Emmanuel  Church,  8:30  P.  M.    Organ  re- 
cital bv  Joseph  Bonnet. 
Wednesday-Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Concert 
of    the   Berkshire   String   Quartet  (Messrs. 
Kortsrhak,    Kotlarski,   Evans  and  Stoeber). 
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Its  first  performance  in  Boston.  Brahms. 
Quartet,  Op.  51,  No.  1.  in  C  n"5°r:"a?£?: 
Quartet  in  D  major  (Peters  I*  H*.  ■>»! . 
d'Indy.  Quartet  in  G  major.  Op.  4o 
Friday— Symphony  Hall.  ^':30  P.  M.  Eighteenth 
Symphony  concert  (A).  Dr.  Muck,  conduc- 
tor. See  Bpecial  notice. 
Saturday-Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M-  Song  rcrit.:l 
hv  Clara  Clenitcs-Gabnlowitsch.  Searlntli. 
O  cessate  di  pilar  garmi:  Vivahli,  In  rttfc 
non  so  the-  Cesti.  Intorno  all'  idol  iuiu: 
Durante,  Daaza;  Lully.  Air  d'Oriare;  Dnny, 
Arietta;  Dalayrac,  Ksronto  d  Jeanne  tip; 
Garat.  Dana  la  printemps  de  men  annees; 
Grctrv,  Je  rrains  de  lui  parler;  Tselinikow. 
skv.-"  Romance;  Moussorgsky.  Paraslia'a 
Dance.  An  Idiot's  I.ove  Song.  Ohl  Scotch 
songs  arranged  hv  Helen  Ho|«-klrk.  Ye  Banks 
and I  prnes.  Mv  l  ove  She's  But  a  I.ns  ic  \  «t, 
I'm  Weariu'  'Ana'.  Oh  Charlie  Is  My  Dar- 
ling.    Kurt   Schindler   will    be   the  accom- 

""gympnony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Eighteenth 
Symphony  concert  (B).  Dr.  Muck,  condoe- 
tor.    See  special  notice.  -^^^^^^m 

Tim  London  Dally  Chronicle,  noting^ 
Adellna  Patti's  birthday,  Feb.  10,  said: 
".She  is  so  much  one  of  ourselves  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  something  which 
our  fighting  Sammies  will  remember — 
she  Is  American  born."  Mme.  Patti  hap- 
pened to  be  born  in  Madrid,  Spain,  in  , 
1843. 

Yet  Motley  wrote  of  her  when  she  was 
making  a  sensation  in  Vienna:  "She  Is 
'a  dear,  unsophisticated  little  thing,  very  | 
good,  and  very  pretty  and  innocent.  She  , 
considers  herself  an  American,  and  sang 
'Home,  Sweet  Home'  after  dinner  the 
other  day  because  she  said  she  was 
Burejte  should  like  to  hear  it.  and  she 
sang  It  most  delightfully."  Mme.  Paul 
first  visited  Vienna  In  1 8«:5.  She  di:l  nut 
king  there  again  until  1 S72. 


rthur  Symons  Writes  About  i  BravP,  but  must  first  ronu.„fuwibiir 

rerm'an  Logic  Without  Life  !  with  heavy  lingers  at  his         *J£  si 

told  its  weight),   and   l^MJ7f*rf  h 
Gteorge  Meredith  wrote  in  "The  Iidea  of   those   dishonorable   monuments  ' 
)medy  and  of  the  Uses  of  the  Comic  j  honor.— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Fee.  j,  v>  »^ 
■>irit"  in  1877:     ','1  am  mindful  that 
was  in  Germany,  \  hen  I  observe  that 
Germans   have  \  me  through  no 
smic  training  to  warn  them  of  the 
wise  emanation  eyeing  them  from 
oft.    nor    much    of    satirical.  The 
renoh    controversialist   is    a  polished 
wordsman.  to  be  dreaded  in  his  graces 
nd  courtesies.     The  German  is  Orson, 
the  mob,  or  a  marching  .army,  in 
'efence  of  a  good  cause  or  a  bad — a 
ig  or  a  little.    His  irony  is  a  missile  of 
.errifit:  tonnage;  sarcasm  he  emits  like 
blapt  from  a  drjgon's  mouth.  He 
must  and  will  be  Titan.    He  stamps  his 
foe  under  foot,  and  is  astonished  that 
the  creature  Is  not  dead,  but  stinging; 
fir.  In  truth,  the  Titan  is  contending, 
by  comparison,  with  a  god."    And  he 
adds:     "Heinrich  Heine  has  not  been 
enough  to  cause  them  to  smart  and 
meditate." 

I  turn  from  this  splendor  of  attack  on 

the  Germans'  lack  of  comedy  'to  con-;" 
eider    another    question — that     is  of 
music.    Richard  Strauss  is  the  only  de- 
cadent in  music,  and  he  has  tried  to 
debauch  music  as  Stuck  has  tried  to 
debauch  painting  and  as  Klinger  has 
tried  to  debauch  sclupture,  for  the  sat- 
lsfication   of   a   craving   which   is  notg 
"simple,  sensuous  and  passionate,"  but 
elaborate,  Intellectual  and  frigid.  The 
whole  tendency  of  modern  German  art 
is  summed  up  in  his  tone-poems,*  and  ? ' 
It  is  a  tendency  towards  an  orgy  of  the 
brain,  at  once  idealistic  and  gross,  a 
perversity  which  proceeds  from  impo- 
tence and  culminates  in  that  emphasis  R 
which  is  worse  than  vice,  because  it  is  I 
vulgar. 

Strauss  does  things  with  the  orches- ' 
tra  which  no  one  has  done  before  him:  ' 
he  delights  you  with  his  effects  as  ef- 
fects, and,  though  I  am  complaining  of 
this  very  fact,  I  wish  to  credit  him  with 

II  that  It  meamY,  for  good  and  evil 
When  peoplo  call  Strauss's  music  ugly 
they  are  mistaking  the  question  at 
point.  Technique  carried  to  the  point 
at  which  Strauss  carries  it  haB  a  cer- 
tain Incontestable  value,  and  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  it  is  employed  on 
good  or  bad  material.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  having  a  genius  for  technique,  I 
and  while  even  genius  for  technique  i 
never  produces  a  satisfactory  result, '  - 
the  plain,  simple  result  of  greatness,  it  I 
produces  a  result  which  is  sufficiently 
interestng  to  detain  you  by  the  way. 
Strauss  calls  off  your  attention  from 
the  thing  itself  to  the  way  in  which 
the  thing  is  done.  The  talk  of  ugliness 
is  a  mere  device  for  drawing  one  aside 
from  the  trail.  Vital  sincerty  is  what 
matters,  the  direct  energy  of  life  Itself, 
forcing  the  music  to  be  its  own  voice. 
Do  we  find  that  in  this  astonishingly 
clever  .music? 

I  do  not  find  it.  I  And  force  and  ten- 
acity, a  determined  grip  on  his  material, 
such  as  it  is,  the  power  to  do  whatever 
he  can  achieve.  Hut  I  feel  that  thnt 
constructive  power  which  weaves  a 
complex  but  tightly  woven  network  of 
sound  is  at  its  best  but  logic  without 
life;  but,  though  the  main  ideas  are 
expressed  with  admirable  force  and  co- 
herence, they  are  not  great  Ideas,  they 
are  exterior,  lifeless,  manufactured , 
Ideas. 

In  spite  of  Holbein,  Durer,  and  Cran- 
ach,  In  spite  of  the  builders  in  stone  I 
and  the  workers  in  iron,  tho  GernSan 
genius   has  never  found   its  complete  I 
expression  In  any  of  the  plastic  arts. 
Germany  has  had  both  poets  and  phil- 
osophers who  have  done  great  things: 
|Alt  it  has  done  nothing  Bupreme  ex-  I 
cept  In  music.  , 

Durer  created  a  very'  German  kind  of 
beauty:     philosophers    from    Kant  to' 
Nietzsche   have   created   system  after 
uyste;ii  of  philosophy,  each  building  on 
a  foundation  made  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  last.    Goethe  gave  wisdom  to  the  , 
world  by  way  of  Germany.   But  Goethe, 
excellent  In  all  things,  was  supremo  in  , 
none:  and  German  beauty  Is  not  uni- 
versal   beauty.     In    Beethoven  musio 
becomes  a  universal  language,  and  it  . 
does  so  without  ceasing  to  speak  Ger-  I 
man.    On  the  whole,  Germans  have  not 
been  ungrateful.     But  they  have  had  ' 
their  ways  of  expressing  gratitrde. 

A  German  sculptor  has  represented 
Beethoven  as  a  large,  naked  gentle-- 
man,  sitting  in  an  emblematical  arm-" 
chair,  with  a  shawl  decently  thrown 
across  his  knees.  In  this  admired  pro- 
duction all  the  evil  tendencies,  gross) 
ambitions,  and  Ineffectual  energies  ol 
modern  German  art  seem  to  have  con-, 
ccjitrnted  themselves.  It  is  to_  be  re- 
gretted that  Beethoven,  rather  than( 
any  more  showy  person — -Goethe,  for 
Instance,  with  his  •"Olympian''  air,  op 
Schiller,  with  his  consumptive  roman- 
ticism— shouftl  have  been  made  less 
conspicuously  victim  of  this  worst  form 
of  the  impotence  of  the  moment.  There 
is  a  sentence  spoken  by  Emilia  in 
George  Meredith's  "Emilia  in  England." 
through  which  wo  may  see  Beethoven 
as  he  was:  '  I  have  seen  his  picture 
in  shvp  windows;  the  w'nd  seemed  In 
his  hair,  and  he  seemed  to  see  with 
his  eyes;  his  forehead  frowning  so." 
:  To  look  from  this  visible  image  In 
wen  i!s  to  the  eon&tructlon  in  stone  of 
Max  Klinger  Is  to  blot  out  the  vision 
with  the  dust  of  the  quarry.  During  his 
lifetime  Reethoven  .suffered  many  things 
'•rim  to  nilrvmcn.  .-nd  now  that  lie 


fof  the  Middle  Temple,  was  apparently W 

In  good-natured  man,  one  who  looked  at 
things  outside  his  own  island  not  with 
"the  stony  British  stare,"  which  Tenny- 
son mentions,  but  sympathetically  and 
with  an  eCfort  to  understand.  And  it  is 
quite  interesting  to  note  his  disappoint- 
ment in  not  having  heard  during  his 
stay  In  Ireland  even  one  Irish  bull. 

He  had  come  prepared  to  hear  many  , 
examples   of  this   blundering  form  of 
speech,  for  in  his  introduction  describing 
his  journey  through  Wales  he  tells  of  ! 
picking  up,  at  an  inn  where  he  stayed,  a  • 
French-English  dictionary  and  of  finding  y 
under    the    head    of    "Abbreviation  of 
Christian  Names""  the  following  :  "John- 
ny, an  abbreviation  of  John;  Robin,  an 
abbreviation    for  £  Robert ;    Jemmy  tor 
James  ;  Jenny  for  Jane."  "I  looked  upon  i 
,these    lexicographical    bulls,"    says    the  I 
author,  "as  a  tolerable  (sic)  good  prep- 
aration for  those  I  was  to  meet  in  Ire- 
land "  At  the  end  of  his  book  he,  how- 
ever,  writes  with  regret :  "I  quitted  Ire- j 
land  without  hearing  one  Irish  bull. 


nmsel 

if  one.  He  was  present  at  the  swearing- 
|n  of  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin.    "Upon  | 
my  descending  into  the  court-yard,  be- 
fore  the  chief  magistrate  had  "retired,  : 
he  writes,  "I  foiftid  an  immense  crown ; 
to  witness  the  steite  and  show  which 
were   exhibited   on    this  day   of  civic  - 
parade.     I  had  been  in  Ireland  some 
time  and  had  been  wofully  disappointed  \ 
In  not  having  heard  one  bull ;  I  thought  fcA 
It  impossible  that  among  so  many  per-  fet 
sons  I  should  not  be  gratified,  and  in  a  Kg 
few  minutes  the  event  turned  out  as  I^j 
expected.  Curiosity  induced  a  fine  fresh- BP 
faced  girl  to  get  up  behind  one  of  the  ip 
carriages  in  the  castle  yard ;  the  mob 
1  laughed,  and  the  -coachman  drove  her  * 
round  the  circle;  a  footman  in  the  vice- 
regal livery  exclaimed  'That  woman  is 
the  first  footman  I  ever  saw  in  petti- 1 
coats'    To  be  quite  sure  the  man  was 
an  Irishman  I  went  up  to  him.  inquired  \ 
j  where  he  came  from,  and  found  he  came 
I  from  Cambridgeshire." 

Mr  Carr  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  asj. 
i  the  result  of  his  failure  to  hear  an  Irish  R 
I  bull   that  the  bull  is  not  indigenous  to 
jthe'-ould  »od.'DEjj3  a  MCCARTHY. 


Several  Questions 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  novel  recently  I  read  this  sen- 
tence: "A  horse  and  buggy  with  two 
men  in  it  flogged  into  view."  Is  not  this 
a  far  fetched  use  of  the  word  "flogged"  ' 
In  the  same  book  this  occurs:  "What 
Mr.    had  was  character,  not  Intelli- 
gence." Can  one  have  intelligence  and 
not  character? 

When  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives gives  consent  to  a  member 
f'to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record." 
can  he  print  anything  he'ehoosee?  Is 
there  no  oversight  before  the  Record 
goes  to  the  public?  H.  P.  C. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

"Flog"  Is  almost  always  a  transitive 
verb.  '  We  find  no  authority  for  the 
novelist's  use  of  it.    There  is  an  in- 
transitive use:  as  when  a  sail  beats  or 
flaps     heavily.      "The  storm-staysail 
flogged  and  cracked  with  a  noise  louder 
inan  the  gale."     Marrayat's  "Phantom 
Ship."    There  Is  a  singular  use  of  the 
transitive  verb  in  nautical  speech;  to 
flog  the  glass  or  clock:  "of  the  steers- 
man who  turns  the  watch  glasses  be- 
fore they  have  run  out,   in  order  to 
j  shorten  the  period  of  his  watch."  Then 
j  there  is  flog,  meaning  to  excel,  also  to 
tire  out.    "Of  all  the  brimstone  spawn 
that  I  ever  came  across  that  same  she- 
dovil  flogs  them."     In  English  dialect 
"flog"-  has  various  meanings:  to  work 
with  a  hammer  and  chisel,  to  be  tired 
out;  and  of  plants,  to  droop,  flag.  In 
Yorkshire   a  horse   tired   in    riding  is 
said  to  be  flogged.    A  "flogger"  is  any- 
thing superlatively  excellent.    "To  flog 
doll"   or  "flog  t'doll"   is  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.    "H.  P.  C.'s"  second 
question    brings   up   another  question: 
What  does  he  mean  by  "character"?  A 
man  may  be  intelligent  and  yet  not 
have  "character"— that  is  he  may  be 
morally  weak.   Irresponsible,  uepraved, 
wicked.    We  cannot  aniwer  [he  third 
Hiestlon.    Some  ot  our  friends  read  the 
Congressional   Record   instead   of  sub- 
scribing to  a  comic  weekly.— Ed. 


HEIFETZ  CHARMS 

jWh's.""  rlelfciz  .  the  extraordinary 
young  Russian  violinist,  made  his  sec- 
ond appearance  at  Symphony  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Andre  Benolst  was 
I  the  accompanist.  The  program  was  as 
[follows:  Vitall.  Chaconne;  Mendelssohn, 
Concerto  in  E  minor,  op.  64;  Chopln- 
lAuer,  Nocturne  In  E  minor;  Brahms, 
Joachim,  Hungarian  Dance,  No.  7;| 
Mendelssohn- Achron,  On  Wings  of 
Song;  Paganinl,  Caprice  No.  13.  No.  20; 
Wieniawski,  Polonaise  A  major. 

Young  Mr.  Heifetz  again  aroused  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  an  audience 
that  filled  the  hall  In  every  part,  many 
sitting  upon  the  stage,  others  crowding 
the  standing  room. 

He  began  by  a  superb  performance  of 
Leopold  Charller's  arrangement  of  VI- 
tall's  Chaconne,  a  performance  remark- 
able for  Its  authority  and  brilliantly 
displayed  variety  of  tonal  color.  The 
violinist's  supreme  mastery  of  technic 
defies  description.  Intricate  passages, 
florid  phrases  are  to  him  but  as  trifles, 
so  graceful  and  faaile  is  his  execution. 
But  his  artistic  strength  Is  far  from 
being  limited  to  show  pieces  for  his 
tone  is  one  of  unusual  depth  and  beauty, 
purity  of  timbre,  emotional  eloquence. 
His  musical  understanding  as  an  inter- 
preter, too,  .  Is  that  of  one  far  beyond 
his  years.  Simple,  modest  in  behavior 
on  the  stage,  he  neither  struts  nor 
sways.  An  exquisite  stream  of  sound 
flows  from  his  Instrument  as  If  by  en- 
chantment while,  lost  in  his  music,  the 
grave  and  earnest  expression  of  the 
player's  face  remains  unchanged. 

His  beautiful  playing  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Concerto  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  piece.  It  was  serene,  mature,  not 
overburdened  with  exaggerated  and 
youthful  exuberance.  In  the  cadenza  in 
the  first  movement  there  was  a  dazzling 
display  of  uncommon  virtuosity.  As  hi 
this  work,  so  with  the  other  numbers  on 
the  program.  Each  one  was  magnifi- 
cently played.  The  great  audience  was 
lustlv  enthusiastic. 


On  the  Trail  of  the^Irish  Bull 

As  the  World  Wags: 

John  Carr.  Esq..  of  the  Honorable  So- 
ciety of  the  Middle  Temple,  London, 
visited  Ireland  in  JStV>  and  gave  to  the 


CROOK  PLAY 

By  PHILIP  TTTvTE 


Pteva  Wilson. 
Antonio  Verdi. . . 


of  that  Country."  An  American  edition 
of  this  book  was  published  by  I.  Riley 
&  Co.,  New  York,  in  1807.  The  book  Is 
prolix  and  commonplace  and  contains 


-j-talnlng;  it  1 
jBanc'timoirfbiis"  moral;  it  docs  not  pre- 
tsumo  to  be  a  "slice  of  life,"  a  "human 
Jdocument";  {t  is  simply  amusing;  and 
pt  is  well  acted  by  all  the  members  of 
jthe  company. 

The  title  might  be  thought  unfor- 
Itunate  by  some,  in  that  it  forewarns 
(the  shrewd  spectator;  but  the  first  sur- 
prise is  so  cleverly  managed  that  even 
the  most  experienced  do  not  anticipate 
it.  The  second  surprise  is  a  little  more 
obvious. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  play  based 
on  a  surprise  has  not  a  long  life  be- 
fore it;  that  one  audience  may  be  sur- 
prised or  mystified;  but  the  secret  once 
out,  there  is  no  future  for  the  drama. 
This  has  been  disproved  here  more  than 
once:  witness  the  long'  run  of  "Under 
Cover"  and  of  "The  13th  Chair." 

Yet  it  would  not  be  fair  to  tell  the 
■tory  of  "Cheatiing  Cheaters"  in  detail., 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  a  band  of 
crooks  masquerade  as  a  highly  respecta- 
ble family  with  the  intention  of  robbing 
another  highly  respectable  family  of 
famous  jewels.  The  two  families, 
neighbors  In  a  suburb  of  New  York,  are 
mutually  surprised.  Ruth  Brockton, 
the  leader  of  the  band  of  crooks,  falls 
In  love  with  the  genteel  Tom  Palmer, 
the  pride  of  the  Palmer  family,  so  heroic 
on  a  sinking  ship  that  he  was  consid- 
ered worthy>  of  the  Carnegie  medal. 
She  surprises  him;  he  surprises  her; 
and  at  the  end  she  surprises  everyone— 
everyone  on  the  stage  at  least. 

The    play    is    of    crooks,  detectives, 
sparklers,  double-crosses  and  revolvers. ' 
A    crook   play   is   usually    fascinating.  . 
Thackeray  wrote  that  we  admired  mil- 
the  most  of  us 
Do  we  greedily  ■ 
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 Jnmes  Marlowe 

. .  ..Edouard  Durand 


world  a  record  of  his  visit  in  a  book  ^l^^^;:::;;;Z\\\\\^V^M 
called   "The  Stranger  in  Ireland    or  a    Nan  Carer,  alias  Ruth  Brockton. .  Kilein  Hnhnu 

|  _  '  ftrn  Tftznrre   1-rnuk  Monmi> 

Tour  In  the  Southern  and  Western  Parts    Mrs  i>;,imnr'   Winifred  Harris 

fcrace  Palmer'.  Gypsy  O'Brien  i 

(Tom  Palmer  Edward  Kllis 

Edward  Palmer  ....Arthur  Barry 

Phil  Preston  ....J.  M.  Holicky 

Itorton  T.  Hanley  Fletcher  Harvey  , 

Holmes  John  Shnrkey 

P  This  play  Is  very  entertaining  and 
^iot  only  because  it  Is  ingeniously  pre-  | 
posterous.    It  does  not  pretend  to  be  | 


ltary  brave 
are  coward 


read  about  daring  burglaries,  hair- 
breadth  escapes  and  rejoice  in  plays  j 
that  put  the  men  and  women  of  the 
underworld  on  the  stage,  because  from 
ack  of  courage,  fearing  public  opinion, 
.  especting  too  deeply  the  conventions. , 
we  prefer  to  play  the  safe  game,  as  Ira 
J  azarre  tries  to  play  it  in  "Cheating 
theaters?"  As  boys  we  revelled  in 
vellow  covered  stories  of  highwaymen, 
burglars,  all  manner  of  criminals  read 
behind  Mitchell's  Geography  on  our 
desks  in  school.  Is  not  Prof.  Moriarty 
as  great  a  hero  as  Sherlock  Holmes? 
And  when  the  leading  real  or  supposed 
crook  is  a  charming  woman  what  sensi- 
tive, we  will  not  say  susceptible,  spec- 
tator docs  not  wish  for  the  moment  to 
be  admitted  to  the  gang? 

The  play  was  capitally  acted.  Messrs. 
Durand,  Monroe.  Barry.  Harvey,  Anne( 
Sutherland  and  Gypsy  O'Brien  were  in. 
the  original  company. 

Miss  Hifban— her  part  was  taken  at 
prst  by  Marjorle  Rambeau— "played  in  a 
delightfully  simple  manner;  she  was  not 
too  shrewd,  never  extravagant;  not  hint- 
ing at  her  identity  by  look  or  gesture 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  audience; 
unaffected  In  the  love  scenes,  In  which 
Mr.  Ellis  seconded  her  with  fine  re- 
straint. Mr.  Marlowe  was  amusing  as 
safe-<blower,  temporary  butler,  out-and- 
out  crook,  one  that  gloried  in  his  call- 
ing. Amusing  also  were  Mr.  Durand  as 
the  exuberant  music-teacher.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe was  another  who  gave  an  exhibition 
of  excellent  character-acting.  Miss 
Sutherland's  sudden  transformation 
from  a  thieve's  moll  to  a  society  dame 
accustomed  to  serving  tea  was  irresisti- 
Ibly  funny;  she  was  a  joy  throughout. 
Miss  O'Brien  not  only  charmed  the  eye; 
she  read  her  lines  with  marked  signifi- 
cance. But  we  are  going  through  the 
cast,  which  was  in  no  respect  weak. 

A  large  audience  was  greatly  enter-i^ 
tained.  There  were  many  curtain  calls. 
The  interest  is  well  maintained.  If  it 
flags  for  a  moment  ,it  Is  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  third  act.  The  play  should 
have  a  long  and  prosperous  run. 


PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE —First, 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Cheating 
Cheaters,"  a  play  In  four  acts  by  Max 
iMarcln.  Prodxveed  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  X,  June  19,  1916. 


COPLEY  THEATRE— The  Henry  Jew- 
ett  Players  in  "Eccentric  Lord  Com- 
berdene,"  a  farcical  romance  in  three 
ac,ts,  by  R.  C.  Carton. 

Joseph  Kadburn.  J.  P  Fred  W.  Pennain 

Rev.  Alwyn  PUbrow. .Cameron  Matthews 

Brook  Forlowe,  M.  P  H.  Conway  Wingfleld 

Hotel  Clerk  William  C.  Mason 

Bell  Boy  '.  A.  N.  RenWlg 

Cnptaln  Clamp  Frederick  Annerifty 

Walter  Irving  Jackson 

lion.  Hugh  Chilvers   N.  Murrny  Stephen 

Daphno  Farlow  Marjorle  Seeley 

Elrl  of  Comberdene  Leon  Gordon 

Mtrchloness  of  Glenmoray. Jessamine  Newconiue 
Grand  Duchess  Iua  Droviuski. .  .Beatrice  Miller 

Madame  Pigache  Viola  Roach 

Winton  Nicholas  Joy 

Scoyle   Leonard  CVaske 

Grugger  William  C.  Mason 

Lieutenant  Cornfield  Nicholas  Joy 

Prince  Mellkoff  Leonard  Crnska 

Sub  Lieutenant  Irving  Jackson 

The  plot  is  hatched  in  the  lounge  of 
the  Imperial  Hotel  at  Shingleford  Bay 
in   the   afternoon.     Radburn,    %  John 
Bull  type;  Pilbrow,  disguised  as  a  cler- 
gyman, and  Capt.  Clamp  are  the  arch-  ■» 
conspirators.    They  are  awaiting  a  box  b' 
ol  stolen  lewels.    Scoyle  arrives  with  a[;' 
box  answering  the  description,  but  the ; 
Morchioness,  who  is  looking  for  a  box  t 
containing  state  papers;  obtains  it  in-P 
stead. 

The  thieves  plan  to  recover  the  Jewels 
by  entering  the  apartment  of  the  Mar- 
chioness  and   the   Grand   Duchess  at 
night.    Comberdene,  however,  plays  theft 
hero,  and  after  lowering  the  two  women 
to  tho  ground  from  a  window  he  locks  V 
Radburn-  and  Pilhrow   In   the  vacated  B 
bedroom.    Thus  ends  the  second  and, 
best-played  act. 


id  the  Grand  Duchess. 

to  fear  Nihilist  actlvi- 
iberdeno  parleys  with 
10  Marchioness   Is  se- 

for  aid  from  a  battle- 
g.  By  a  quick  move  he 
iatol  and  turns  the  mu- 
ond  crew  over  to  the 


The  pHy.   flrst  produced  in  London 
about  seven  years  is  a   trifle  out  | 

of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  pres-  i 
ent.  Nihilism  and  liussian  imperial  in- | 
trlgue  ure  for  the  moment  rather  things  I 
•t  the  past,  and  the  tea  ring  up  of  a  per-  I 
ffecity  good  bed  sheet  into  strips  jars 
one's  ideas  of  conservation. 

Miss   Miller  was   charming   as    the  j 
Duchess.    Mr.  Gordon  measured  up  to 
hla  part  as  Lord  Comberdene  through-  I 
out.    Mr.  Craske.  in  Brief  appearances 
In  two  widely  different  roles,  made  the 
nost  of  both,  especially  as  Scoyle,  the 
rgabond.    Mr.  Stephen  was  excruciat- 
ngly  funny  at  times.   Mr.  Permain,  Mr. 
Vingfleld.    Miss    Seeley.    Miss  Kew- 
ombe  Miss  Roach  and  Mr.  Mason  real- 
led  many  of  tho  possibilities  of  the 
ther  major  parts.    The  third  act  re- 
[UJres  speeding  up  if  the  lack  of  punch 
the  story  itself  is  to  be  overcome. 

TREMONT  THHATRE-"Miss  Spring- 
time.-  musical  comedy  in  three  acts^ 
t>ook    adapted   by    Guy    Bolton  from 
Maries   Brodys   "Miss  Rabbit 
lyrics  by  P  G.  Wodehouse  and  Heibert 
Reynolds,  muslo  by  Emmerich  Kalman. 


llslsted  by  William  Casey,  Jr..  and  Hobble 
iHpestancy.  Miss  Shelden  played  her  rol 
,  I  convincingly. 
I  Of  less  Interest  was  Louise  Dresser,  in  I 

,r"song  readings."  Sho  Is  a  charmer  in 
.  I  the  physical  sense— a  beauty  of  the 
,J  blonde  type,  agreeable  to  contemplate. 
,|  Hut  as  a  singer  the  actress  might  bo 
,  I  more  properly  catalogued  as  of  the 
,  |,  'parlor"  type- with  a  "pretty"  voice. 
,  L  it'nllke  many  acts  of  this  kind  there  was 
jio  attempt  at  variety.  Miss  Dresser 
was  assisted  at  the  piano  by  George 
Gershwin. 

One  of  the  'best  laugh  producers  wasl 
the  comedy  playlet,  "The  Wife  Saver,' 
introducing  Franklyn  Ardell  and  Mar 
lorle  Shelden.    The  piece  Is  a  breez> 
sketch  tailored  to  the  measure  of  tht 
principal  comedian.    Mr.  Ardell  has  ai 
1  flippant  style.    He  keeps  tho  audlencoi 
guessing  and  In  a  continual  state  of  ex-B 
Ipectancy.   Miss  Sheldon  played  her  roleK 
!;convincelngly. 

:  Other  acts  were  Karl  Emmy  and  hlsl* 
| pets,  a  canine  act;  Al  Lydeli  and  Bob! 
IHlggins,  in  a  rural  sketch,  Introducing',] 
la  clever  character 'study  by  Mr.  Lydeli  ;h 
|"The  Weaker  One,"  an  intensive  melo-M 

dramatic  • tc'i.  « .lh  a  war  moil.; 
John  and  Winnie  HenningS,  in  a  dancing 
and  Instrumental  act;  Leavitt;  and  Lock- 
wood,  in  songs  and  burlesque;  and  Juno 
Salmo,  contortionist. 


Hut.  he  that  uses  the  same  discourse 
.it xumenta  against  land  animals  Is 
•  It  ■  brute  and  savage  creature;  tt 
,  ,  any  man  iwlll  affirm  that  there 
\  no  thin* of  Justice       fron1  Ly«ipia 


-'    -  «  UIIUcl  *  


IN  BOSTON  DEBUT 

Miss  Lily  Meagher,  who  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  pupil  of  John 
McCormack.  the  .famous  Irish  tenor, 
raade  her  Initial  appearance  before  a 


obin  
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...Lizrie  Wilson 

 Nick  Burnharn 

. .  .Maurice  Cass 

7  Else  Alder 

.George  MacFarUn« 
 Frances  Cameron 

t     ,i  %tnnV  John  B-  Youl'£ 

liiisun  oioue   ...William  Coman 

Wf"-'  Block   Per°y  Woodier 

Evelyn  Corey 

This  delightful  musical  play  that  might 
well  be  called  an  operetta  began  a  re- 
turn engagement  at  the  Tremont  The- 
atre last  evening. 

Mr.  Kalman' s  music  is  spirited.  It 
has  decided  character,  graceful  and 
haunting  melodies.  But  a  musiclanly 
score  is  by  no  means  the  only  merit  of 
the  piece.  There  is  a  good  libretto,  ine 
lyrics  are  bright.  Comedy  and  song  are 
skilfully  united  and  form  a  pleasing 
■background  for  a  pretty  romance. 

Then  there  is  the  fantastic  and  beau- 
tiful scenery,  especially  the  settings  of 
the  first  and  third  acts,  showing  a 
quaint  Hungarian  village  and  the  stage 
of  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Budapest 
both  of  which  represent  the  art  or 
Joseph  Urban  at  its  best.  • 

Many  will  remember  the  story  based 
on  the  love  of  a  village  girl  for  a  fa- 
mous baritone.  There  is  a  surprise  in- 
geniously contrived. 

When  "Miss  Springtime  was  first 
erven  in  January,  1917.  Frank  Mclntyre, 
Ethel  Pettit,  Zoe  Barnett  and  Harrison 
Brockbank  were  in  the  company.  The 
present  cast  includes  members  of  the 
original  New  York  company.  There 
«re  George  MacFarlane.  John  E.  Haz- 
sard,  Charles  Meakins  and  others. 

Miss  Alder,  who  took  the  part  of 
Rosika  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
Showed  animation  as  an  actress  grace 


ShCe  aopeared Tn  four  different  num- 
bers and  responded  to  encores  on  each 

EHH^abouY-^ 

^L™rt"l?T**  Oublln  cathe- 

drf1'  •         in  New  York  she  met 
MXm-k   *         I",,  been  a  per- 
sonal ^iend  of  the  ^n2? 
^^^^^  become  her 
^the'  end  of  the  first  year  Miss 

i^A  ^s  Meagher  has  appeared  twice  in 
!  New  York  with  Mr.   McCormack  and 
Vl  ,t  n  Boston  Svmphony  concert  in 
ZZ  a  if er  appearance3  here  last ;  even- 
ly «,  brought  about  through  the  ef- 
oft,  o?  the  Rev.  James  A.  Supple  of 
St.   Mary  s  Church,   Lynn,  a  personal 
iriend  of  the  tenor.1 

The  musical  event  was  also_ the  fi irst 
orran4d  by  the  Metropolitan  Choral  So- 
ciety It  was  attended  by  about  *00 
music  lovers. 

Reading  the  exhaustive  article.  ^0 ■ 

the  Sheep"  .(PP-  of  Four-footed 

Topsell's  "History 
Beasts"  (1658), 


to  the  Hyrcanian  dog  that  would  not] 
..tir  from  the  body  of  his  deceased  mas- 
ter, and  when  ho  saw  his  master's  car-, 
■ass  burning,  ran  and  threw  himself  Into  , 
the  flames." 

The  Gloucester  Bonaphone 
As  the  World  Wags  ; 

Regarding  the  controversy  anent  tree 
squeaks  and  boneaphones,  I  will  Bay  | 
that  boneaphones  have  been  in  common 
use  around  Gloucester  wharves  cver| 
Blnce  tho  town  was  settled.  In  fact  no 
member  of  the  codfish  aristocracy  feels 
6ocuro  in  his  position  unless  ho  has  one 
dated  previous  to  1807. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  curious,  I  will 
sav  that  the  name  is  a  combination  of 
bono  (part  of  a  fish)  and  phone,  a  cor- 
ruption of  fish  sound. 

The  peculiar  properties  of  the  bonea- 
phone  are  emphasized  when  made  from 
the  air  bladder  of  a  humstrum.  as  the 
"phone"  part  is  peculiarly  resonant.  The 
humstrum  is  at  Us  best  for  this  purpose 
In  tho  spring  of  the  year  when  a  high 
tide  occurs  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  humstrum 
has  the  habit  of  going  ashore  when  a 
southwest  wind  is  blowing  and  climbing 
trees  to  serenade  the  phllleloo  bird.  The 
humstrum  can  only  see  by  moonlight,  so 
It  happens  that  should  the  moon  go  be- 
hind a  cloud  the  humdrum  could  not 
seo  to  return  to  the  ocean.  At  those  times 
humstrums  and  boneaphones  are  plenty. 

Donaphones  are  highly  prized  and 
passed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  they 
become  more  resonant  with  age. 

I  think  that  the  present  scarcity  of 
bonaphones  in  the  Maine  woods  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  as  Maine  was  settled 
by  colonists  from  Massachusetts,  the 
oldest  and  best  "phones  have  been  hung 
In  tho  potato  cellars  to  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  next  years  potato 
crop  as  the  sound  of  a  boneaphone  Is 
far  more  effective  with  potatoes  than 
'  evert  tree  squeaks. 

I  think,  however,  that  with  the  selling 
or  planting  of  the  potatoes  that  bone- 
aphones will  again  be  available  to  the 
woodsmen.   JORNELIUS  PETUCKET. 
Gloucester. 


„  find  nothing  about 

The  dog  as  &  ^f  nanual  enem, 
Mr.  Topsell  knew  nothinB  *|£ewhere  to 
showeu  ammauon  «,  —  — .      chasing  °r  bitlnS  *ne    he    praises  the 

m  dancing  and  made  the  most  of  an  in-  ,  thiB   invaluable  l 


dancing  and  made  the  most  of  an  in-  :this   invaluable  ^  *        at  the 

different  voice,    lacking   in   flexibility  [  shopherd'. .dog  '^.^ce.  or  at  the 
Mr    MacFarlane   sang   pleasingly   and  ,,hearing  of  his J^her    m  his  fist,  or  at 
Iplav-  d  the  part  of  the  masqueradins  ,  wagglng  and  wh.sUing  i^  Dringeth 
opera  singer  in  a  manly  and .  straight-  x}s ,  shrill  and ^rs.^  straym* 


,Tard  fashion.  Mr.  Hazzard  wa 
I  spontaneously  amusing.  Miss  Cameron, 
aVMaimie  Stone  pleases  the  audience 
by  her  piquancy,  sly  humor  and  spirited 
dan  in?.  The  chorus  was  comely  and 
efficient.  This  was  also  true  of  the 
ballet  A  large  audience  insisted  upon 
i  numerous  encores. 

I  Leo  Ditrkhstein  will  come  to  this 
{theatre   on   April   1   in    "The  King. 

bv  him  from  the   French  of 


Many  of  the  acts  at  B.  F.   Keith  sky 
Theatre  this  week  are  announced  as  ofl  , 
IheadUne  importance.  Last  evening  there!  . 
'  was  a  good  sized  and  highly  apprecia-lV 
ftlve  audience. 

I    In  the  headline  stratum  the  act  of» 
i  Joeie  Heather  is  by  far  the  most  inter- 1 
I  eating.   She  knows  the  value  of  dressing  t 
B  her  act  in  keeping  with  her  various 
■  numbers  and  having  a  certain  relevancy  1 
lln  the  general  scheme  of  things.    The  I 
sir.ger  has  a  personality  that  is  properly 
iwbordinated.     Each  of  her   songs  is 
fljncely  differentiated  in  the  interpreta- 
tlon  of  the  text  and  there  is  a  convinc- 
ina  attempt  at  characterization.  Added 
to  this  there  is  a  delightfully  piquant 
touch  to  the  act  and  her  hight  spirits 
ftailil   III  ttlfi  enjoyment      Her  most  lh-  I 


>    and  straying 
the  wandering  ^ct*e™  ^ jWhere  his 
sheep  into  »t'»f^££\Zv*  them. 
Master's  will  and  wish  is  vo  bgn_ 
whereby  the  Sbepherd  reapetn  ^ 
3flt,  namely,  that  with  lltt  e  i  may 
no  toil  or  moving  of  his ■  ™£     t0  own 
rule  and  S»We  hU  flock  »dr 
desire  either  to  ^^VLTblckward,  or 
or  to  stand  still,  or  to  «r»w  „ 
to  turn  this  way.  c-i  tak e  ti ™*  uflca. 
Topsell  describes  at  length  the  qua 
tions  of  the  shepherd  s  dog  en_  f ,. 

Next  to  wolves,  bees  are  in  u 
emies  of  sheep,  according  «£  10P  s0 
-and  there  are  no  cattel  that  a  r 
much  inrlch  men  as  Sheep  and  »  - 
He  quotes  from  Aesop;    On  a  urn 
the  Shepheards  were  making  me  ^ 
a  Cottage,  and  eating  a  Sheep, _the  w 
came  and  looked  in.  saying  u"™™*mu 
?K  I  should  eat  a  Sheep  as  you  do.  you 
would  all  rise  In  an  up™**;^  *%U  I 
fitted  against  them  that ■  «. 
.  iaws   and  observe  none  themseW  ^  ^ 
■a    If  dogs  bite  sno.ep,  is  n>>- 
i  totter  fweeter  in  c on-equem*?   It  was 
§  said  in  old  Umes  that  tbeflesnot 
•  .bitten  by  wolves  was  very  m 
Igtarch  gives  the  opinion  of  : ?  fT°^t  hy 
Si  this  important  matter.     The  beasi  » 
^Hiting   it   did    mollify    the(  «esh  t 
ft  wolves'  spirits  are  so  ^  *n*  ene%rac8t 

l)  &;£andnforatne  ^^Jgp 
r  i  bitten  by  wolves  rot  sooner  than  others 
^d  Plutarch  had  much  to  say 


Concerning  Treesqueaks 

As  the  World  Wags : 

I  feel  that  I  must  not  let  pass,  un- 
challenged, the  recent  letter  from  Arden 
Humphrey  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
treesqueaks.    A  scrunch  may  well  an- 
swer the  purpose  in  some  localities,  but , 
not  in  t"he  forests  about  Bingham  I 
have  it  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of 
Col.  Baker  and  Dan  Holter,  both  pos- 
sessing a  license  of  a  certain  kind,  that  I 
scrunches  are  worse  than  useless  to  rely 
on  in  pursuing  this  dangerous  beast. 
I  As  is  well  known,  the  necessary  adjust- 
'ments  cannot  be  made  to  a  scrunch 
without  the  aid  of  a  left-handed  monkey 
wrench.    Owing  to  the  long  time  ago 
that  scrunches  were  in  general  use  and 
to     the     war,      left-handed  monkey 
wrenches  are  almost  off  the  market 

Dan  Holter  recommends  that  side-hill 
badgers  be  trained  and  used  to  decoy 
the  treesqueaks  into  pit-falls.    A  pit- 
fall should  be  dug  on  the  exact  summit 
of  a  high  mountain.   The  side-bill  bad- 
ger   being  an  animal  having  legs  six 
Inches   shorter   on    one   side   than  hhe 
I  other,  caused  by  always* .running  around 
a  mountain  in  one  direction,  could  be 
'  taught  to  entice  the  treesqueak  to  fol 
low     By  circling  tho  mountain  at  top 
speed  and  gradually  working  toward  the , 
ton  the  treesqueak  would  become  dizzy  I 
and  at  the  last  round  would  fall  into] 
the  pit.  ...  .... 

Col    Baker  does  not  agree  with  this 
plan  in  all  points,  but  as  he  is  a  crabbed 
old  teaser,  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
|  low  that  he  thinks  ill  of  the  plan 

Any  one  desiring  side-hill  badgers  to 
train  should  communicate  with  either 
of  the  above  parties  at  once,  as  the 
supply  is  limited.  H.  A.  C. 

Bingham,  Me. 


Stoughton  Bottles 

\s  the  World  Wags:  • 

You  are,  probably  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  "Stoughton  bottle"  was  the 
container  of  the  Stoughton  bitters  that 
our  grandfathers  used  as  an  appe- 
tizer with  the  Medford  rum  eleven 
o'clocks  "  I  well  remember  seeing  them 
in  the  road  house  bars  in  the  60s,  long 
before  the  vermouths,  orange  bitters  oi 
even  angostura  appetizers  came  in. 

W  ALTER  G.  KENDALL,  D.  D.  3. 
■Boston.  ^^jmm 


String  Quartets  for  their  own  pleaaura 

and.  in  generous  mood,  share,  after  « 
time,  their  enjoyment  with  audtencea 
61  other  cities.  As  the  Flonzaley  Quar-F 
tet  will  bo  always  associated  with  tho 
r.amo  of  de  Coppet,  so  the  Berkshire  [ 
Quartet  is  now  associated  with  the 
name  of  a  lady  in  Chicago.  As  the  I 
Flonzaley  took  Its  nam©  from  a  Swiss 1 
villa,  so  the  visitors  of  last  night  hon- 
ored the  Massachusetts  county  in  which 
chey  spend  tho  summer. 

Tho  Berkshire  Quartet  as  an  organiza- 
tion is  young,  but  the  players  have  had  i 
experience    in   leading   orchestras.  At 
present  their  sole  task,  we  understand, 
Is  to  perfect  themselves  in  chamber  mu-  t 
sic.    This  they  are  able  to  do  without  | 
woTy  and  distraction.    They  have  al- 
ready made  rapid  strides  toward  profi- 
ciency.  The  ensemble  Is  excellent;  not 
only  in  precision,  mechanism  and  bal- 
ance, but  also  In  euphony,  homogeneity 
and  plasticity.  The  players  have  a  sim- 
ultaneous command  of  nuances.  They 
think  and  express  themselves  as  one. 
Their  taste  is  pure;  their  interpretation 
is  intelligent.     Intelligence-  alone  may 
command  respect;  It  does  not  always  in  I 
musical  performances  interest.  The  per-  | 
i  formance  last  night  was'^nterestlng.  For  j 
In  addition  to  the  display  of  the  qualities  1 
!  noted  above,  there  was  the  expression 
tof  youthful  enthusiasm.  The  four  played 
i  as  if  they  themselves  enjoyed  it.  To 
■use  a  favoriet  word  of  Hazlltt,  they 
played  with  gusto. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
compositions.  The  quartets  of  Brahms 
and  d'lndy  are  familiar;  Haydn's  less 
so,  but  how  delightful  it  is  in  its  ar- 
tistic naivete,  its  spontaneous  gaiety," 
its  honest  sentiment!  It  Is  a  question 
whether  d'Indy's  quartet  should  not 
have  had  the  first  place  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  quartet  of  Brahms,  if  it 
were  to  bo  played  at  all,  the  last.  After 
an  hour  of  chamber  music,  a  work  like 
that  of  d'Indy's  appeals  to  ears  that 
are  well-nigh  sated. 
Ij  An  audience  of  good  size  was  fully 
appreciative.  The  Berkshire  Quartet 
should  visit  Boston  again,  although  this 
city  of  late  years  has  apparently  lost 
interest  in  chamber  music. 


There  was  talk  yesterday  at  the  Por- 
phyry about  daylight  saving.    Mr.  Go- 
lightly,  pessimistic  since    a  physician 
]  alarmed  him  about  the  condition  of  his 
!  kidneys   and   prescribed  «   rigid   diet  | 
|  wondered  if  janitors  and  milkmen  would  | 
B  remember  that  the  day  will  begin  an  | 
hour  earlier.    Old  Auger,  given  to  quo-  | 
tetions,    called    attention    to  Thomas 
"Hood's  "Morning  Meditations": 

Why  from  a  comfortable  pillow  ■tart 
To  see  faint  flushes  iu  the  east  awaken? 

\  flg,  eay  I,  tor  any  streaky  pa" 
Excepting  bacon. 

AVhaorIuseftoS^aSterTheh^wyaWg^s  among, 
•"Po  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  dawn,  - 
Well — he  died  young. 

Then  he  told  of  Thomson,  the  poet, 
who  exclaimed  in  his  "Seasons  :     *  aise- 
lv  luxurious!    Will  not  man  awake, 
out  used  to  lie  in  bed  till  noon,  because 

.1  he  said  he  had  no  motive  in  getting  up. 
Augur  kept  maundering  on  and  would 
probably  have  recited-he  has  a  pro- 

i  digious,  exasperating,  torturing  memory 
X  whole,  of  Leigh  Hunt's  essaj -  on 

j  "Getting  up  on  Cold  Morninga,'  v«hout 
regard  to  the  spring  now  approaching, 
if  some  unconscious  friend  of  humanity 

;  had  not  summoned  him  to  the  telephone 

'  b°Mrh' Herkimer  Johnson,  still  celebrat- 
ing his  descent  from  the  water  wagon, 
had   been  silent  over  his   pot  of  ale. 
sfowly  aware  of  the  buzzing  and  hee- 
hawin-  around  him,  he  reminded  his 
cfubmates'of  the  Englishman  that ^rotc 
»  long  and  serious  treatise  on  the  aa 
vantaggesnof  early  rising  but.  unfor  u 
natelv   died  before  he  was  30.    He  also 
\Z, f  rather  inarticulately,  a  story ^about 
Barham.   the   reverend  author   of  the 
"Ingoldsby  Legends,"  who  lnf°£m^d.  h's 
tutor  that  morning  chapel  at  7  o  clock 
\  was  too  late  for  him,  as  unless  he  got 
to  bed  by  4  or  5  A.  M.  hewas  fit  ft,r 
nothing  the  next  day.    And  then  Mr 
1  Johnson    laughed    a  "*~-™™™r 
I  laugh  and  rang  the  bell  for ,  another 
I  pewter. 


CHICAGO  STRING 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Berkshire  String  Quartet  of  Chi 
c.go  (Hugo  Kortschak.  Sergei  Kotlar 
ski     Clarence    Evans    and  Emmeran 
Stolbet,  gave  its  first  concert  in  Boston 
last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall.    The^  P 
gram  was  as  follows:    Brahms,  quarte 
op  51,  No.  l;  Haydn,  quartet  in  D  ma 


.  we 
i  and 


4tr^V!,r.».« \\z,     e<j.  no  m-.  «• 
Sir±f sa^S  v.r.K.innc 


Intrepid  Travelers 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  unusually  expressed  sentiments 
of  your  astute  contributor.  Mr.  Arthur 
Gordon  Webster,  cause  me  to  "chortle 
in  my  joy.  ...  Why  chortle?  Be- 
cause when  the  other  fellow  says  what 
wish  we  had  said  flrst,  we  applaud, 
„  declare  he  has  penetration;  his 
words  work  under  the  cuticle  and  wake 
up  the  nerves  that  flash  glad  tidings  to 
our  souls.    ...    -  ,.  JJ] 

Mr  Webster's  trip  to  Syracuse  is  not 
a  marker  to  my  own  troubles  In  the 
Famous  blizzard  of  Monday    March  11. 
18S8     After  dinner  on  Sunday  we  sat 
to  the  open  to  smoke  and  enjoy  the 
sunshine    The  next  morning  the  high 
X-  were  so  blocked  that  conveyances 
could  not  reach  us  and  we  therefor 
floundered  through  knee -deep  sm £  ■ o.e. 
a  mile  to  the  station  at  Dobbs  t  en  °" 
Hudson   too  late  to  catch  the  usual  s  .» 
Sin  but  willing  to  try  anything  bound 
for  ww  York.  We  crawled  along  at  a 


Kill's   paco   fdr^he  entire  oay, 
after  sunset  were  stalled  at  the  end  of<; 
a  cut  not  far  from  High  Bridge.  There 
we  spent  the  night.   We  commandeered 
a  workman's  hut  by  the  side  of  the 
tracks,  appointed  a  committee  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  dear  old  daugh- 
ter of  Erin— the  sole  occupant  of  the 
Bhack-chart-ed  each  one  who  entered 
25  cents  for"a  lunch  of  raw  ham  and  a 
Black-baked  biscuit  and  turned  over  to 
Bridget  more  coin  than  had  gladdened 
her  blue  eves  in  many  a  moon.  The 
Batire  of  it  all  was  that  in  the  train  j 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us  J 
they  were  feasting  on  all  sorts  of  goodies 
from  a  nearby  hotel. 

It  was  fortunate  that  we  had  one  of 
the  old-time  cars  on  the  train,  for  as 
Boon  as  the  fires  in  the  locomotive  went 
out  we  lugged  coal  from  the  tender  and 
kept  our  one  stove  working  all  night. 
There  were  not  enough  seats  to  accom- 
modate all  the  passengers  at  one  sit- 
ting so  we  took  turns.  Some  even 
stretched  out  on  the  floor  and  slept.  Of 
course  the  atmosphere  was  dense  and 
far  from  atrreeable,  and  the  appearance 
of  ihe  women  in  the  morning  beggars 
description.  In  the  uncertain  light  of 
the  evening  I  thought  one  of  them  was  a 
marvellous  beauty  ;  when  old  Sol  came 
up  next  day  I  found  she  wal  a  lemon. 
We  reached  the  city  about  9  o  clock  on 
Tuesday,  via  the  L,  and  were  gr eatly 
Impressed  with  the  quietness  in  the 
streets.  No  cabs,  no  surface  cars,  no 
transportation  of  any  sort  except  by  the 
elevated  road.  It  was  24  hours  before 
we  began  to  notice  some  return  of  the 
city  sounds,  the  first  being  the  click  of 
the  workmen's  picks  as  they  dug  up  the  j 
Snow  from  pavement  and  car  tracks 
The  good  nature  of  everybody  seemed 
to  help  the  situation,  and  of  course  the 
wags  did  not  miss  this  unusual  oppor- 
tunity: for  example,  on  Fourteenth 
street  where  the  snow  was  plied  up  well 
onto  the  second  story,  they  had  tun- 
nelled through  the  drift  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hole  placed  a  sign  read- 
in*  •  "This  way  to  Florida.'  we  were 
cut  "off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  a 
couple  of  days,  receiving  only  brief  im- 
portant messages  from  Boston  and  else- 
where bv  cable  via  London,  Eng. 

Ada  Rehan  was  playing  in  Shake- 
speare's comedies  at  Daly's  Theatre  Del- 
monico's  was  In  full  blast  and  my  friends 
on  Gramercy  Park  entertained  me 
royallv.  so  that  the  three  days  lark  in 
the  snow-bound  city  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  hardships  of  lhe  |o™W. 

Boston.        ROBER/f  L.  WINKLEY. 

Another  "Hopeless  Case." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  caper  mentioned  by  you,  which 
the  types  cut  up  in  putting  a  certain 
Burlington,  Vt.,  man  into  a  "deleteri- 
ous" eondtion  instead  of  a  "delirious" 
condition,  Is  well  matched  on  page  267 
of  William   E.    Doster's   "Lincoln  and 
Episodes  of  the  Glvil  War."  a  book  which 
just  now  happen  to  be  reading,  where 
.what  evidently  was  written  "constituted 
Mas  Payne  was."  Is  converted  In  print 
i' into  "constipated  as  Payne  was." 
I  Boston.  TYPOGRAPHY. 


Winn  lvtavius  kh  employed  in  his  •'i)og- 
mntlcs  TnooloRtni."  a  work  of  the  mo"t  pro- 
found nod  extensive  erudition,  the  great  r»i-reii- 
Ilea  of  the  learned  father  was  at  the  end  ef 
overy  second  hour,  to  twirl  his  chair  for  Ave 
infinites. 


Observance  in  the  Breach 

There  Is  neither  expression  nor  spirit 
nor  soul  In  a  pair  of  trousers.— Miss 
Helena  Normanton,  B.  A. 

"I'm  true,  nor  would  I  hesitate 

To  doft  those  strange  nhMV  -.ion*. 
But  that  their  absence  inliflit  create 
Too  spirited  expression" 

—London  Daily  ChronLle 


Remedial  Knot-holes 

As  the  World  Wags. 

In  all  the  discussion  that  has  rased  In 
your  columns  regarding  tiie  prevalence 
of  tree-squeaks  in  l"pton.  Me.,  (here  has 
bean  a  failure  to  recognize  the  most 
probable  cause  of  this  condition. 

The  writer  is  Of  the  opinion  that  the 
Increased  acreage  given  over  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  whistle-berry  the-ftast 
two  seasons  In  Oxford  county  has  drawn 
the  tree-squeak  In  great  numbers  to 
feed  on  that  crop.  While  this  does  not 
at  once  suggest  a  remedy,-  yet  points 
out  the  necessity  of  immediate  measures 
to  protect  this  essential  crop  so  much 
needed  on  the  firing  line. 

A  temporary  shortage  of  spelling  hook 
handles  should  not  cause  too  much  con- 
cern, particularly  when  it  Is  known  that 
Tapt.  Durkee  can  turn  the  productive 
forces  of  his  mill  to  the  making  of  knot- 
holes. The  desirability  of  hanging  a 
few  of  these  Upton  knot-holes  on  the 

:pturned  ends  of  the  Imperial  mustache 
places  this  commodity  on  the  list  of  war 
essentials  and  prompts  an  Immediate 
shipment  of  a  few  cases  to  the  American 
expeditionary  force.  O.  H.  BULL. 

New  York. 


Hannah  Gould,  Poet 

As  the  World  Wags: 
"W.  L.  L.,"  In  the  Herald  and  Jour- 
ial  of  March  1G,  Inquires  whether  Mas 
lould  wrote  a  poem  called  "The  Snow- 


Gould,  author  of  "Poems."  etc.,  etc. 
(New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  J*51), 
palges  67-6S,  appears  a  poem  with  that 
title.  It  Is  In  four  stanzas,  the  first  of 
which  runs: 

"It  snows!  It  snows!  from  out  the  sky. 
The  leathered  flakes,  how  fast  they  fly. 
Like  littie  birds,  that  don't  know  wiry 
They're  on  the  chase,  from  place  to  placo, 
While  neither  can  the  other  trace! - 
It  snows!  it  snows!  a  merry  play 
Is  o'er  us,  on  this  sombre  day." 

It  should  be  added  that  the  same  poom 
was  entitled  "It  Snows"  in  the  s&ond 
edition  of  Miss  Gould's  "Poems"  (1833). 
the  third  (1835),  and  the  three-volume 
edition  of  1839-1841. 

In  the  same  article  "W.  L.  L.."  re- 
ferring to  Miss  Gould,  says,  "The  best 
known  piece  by  her  is  'The  Snowflake 
and  the  Frost.'  "  "The  Snowflake"  (be- 
ginning. "Now.  if  I  fall  will  it  be  rhy 
lot")  and  "The  Frost"  (reprinted,  with 
variations,  in  "The  Youth's  Coronal"  as 
"Frost,  the  Winter-Sprite,"  and  begin- 
ning, "The  frost  looked  forth  one  still, 
clear  night")  are,  however,  wholly  dis- 
tinct poems.  With  these,  as  being 
among  the  more  meritorious  efforts  of 
this  once  popular  "poetess,"  I  should 
like  to  include  "A  Name  in  the  Sand" 
and  "The  Dying  Storm."  The  latter 
was  praised  by  Poe. 

Lancaster.  J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 




18TH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  18th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Chadwlck's  Symphonic  Sketches, 
Saint-Saens's  Symphony  in  C  minor. 
No.  3. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  Sketches,  especially 
Jubilee"  and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad,"  may 
Justly  be  called  American  music.  Not 
because  the  two  are  derived  in  any  way 
from  Congo.  Indian.  Creole  or  Cowboy 
themes;  not  because  they  strive  to  Il- 
lustrate in  tones  an  episode  in  .Ameri- 
can history  or  to  portray  some  prominent 
American;  but  because  this  music  has 
characteristics,  rhythmic,  melodic  that 
we  believe  to  be  distinctively  Ameri- 
can; because  It  is  vitalized  toy  a  pecu- 
liarly American  spirit.  The  middle  . 
Sketches.  "Noel"  and  "Hobgoblin, 
pleasing  as  they  are,  might  have  been  | 
omposed  by  a  musician  of  another  na- 
tionaUtr.  H  »s  impossible  to  tnlnk  of  j 
anyone  but  an  American  inventing  the 
material  of  the  other  two  and  evolving 
the  expression,  the  musical  speech  fo- 
tho  thought. 

The-*  is  an  originality,  a  swing,  an 
audacitv.  a  recklessness,  an  Irreverence 
-witness  the  Introduction  of  a  phrase 
•rom  Bach's  great  organ  fugue  in  O 
minor  In  "A  Vagrom  Ballad":  a  joyous 
extravagance,  a  roillcKlnr  humor,  a 
boastfulneas  tempered  slightly  by  ap 
treclation  of  the  ridiculous:  an  uttev 
absence  of  self-consciousness,  an  In- 
al.ilitv  to  take  oneseir  or  ones  achieve- 
ments too  seriously-all  phases  of  the 
American  character  that  we  find  In  Walt 
Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass  ;  In  the 
stories  of  "O.  Henry  ";  even  in  certain 
pagr^s  of  Thoreuu  and  Emerson.  Jubi- 
lee" and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  rhight  also 
be  ca'led  "human  documents." 

In  these  days  when  young  composers 
are  gloomy,  pessimistic  in  music  when 
they  strive  to  translate  a  tragedy  Into 
tones,  to  express  the  Infinite  in  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  It  Is  a  good  thing  to  be 
reminded  that  music  may  be  gay,  ex- 
hilarating, and  thus  beneficent,  and  at 
the  same  time  show  tin.  nand  of  the 
skilled  musician. 

The  Sketches  were  brilliantly  played 
and  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  large  audi- 
ence. Dr.  Muck  conducted  them  con 
amore.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  spontaneous  and  pro- 
longed applause.  * 

Saint-Saens's  symphony  again  made  a 
profound  impression,  and  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  excellent  performance.  It 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  economy 
In  material  and  expression,  the  fine, 
fastidious  taste,  the  logical  arrangement 
and  continuity  of  thought,  the  lucidity, 
that  are  peculiar  to  1'  i-enrti  masters  in 
music.  The  transformations  of  the 
chief  theme  are  admirably  contrived, 
each  transformation  bringing  fresh  in- 
terest and  new  beauties.  The  technical 
skill  is  never  allowed  to  be  merely  a 
display  of  pedantry.  The  composer  Is 
not  detected  In  the  act  of  padding  con- 
ventionality, treading  water  until  he 
is  strong  enough  to  strike  out  boldly. 
There  is  a  certain  nobility,  an  artistic 
repose  even  In  agitated  measures 
Climaxes  are  powerful,  not  hysterical. 
Nowhere  is' there  a  deliberate  appeal  to 
the  crowd. 
Shall  we  not  be  allowed  before  the  sea 

son  closes  to  hear  one  or  two  of  Salnt- 
Saens's  symphonic  poems?  "Le  Rouet 
d'Omphale,"  a  masterpiece  of  grace, 
beauty,  and  delicate  irony,  has  not  been 
plaved  at  these  concerts  for  seven 
years;  the  "Danse  Macabre"  has  not 
been  heard  here  since  1911;  "La  Jeunessa 
d'Hercule"  was  last  performed  in  1305; 
while  "Phaeton"  would  be  a  new  com- 
position to  nine-tenths  ojf  the  audience. 


-_  to  be  asked  Those  questions  j 
to  which  they  have  an  answer  ready,  sndli  are 
those  rn  wblch  the  persons  asked  have  some 
skill  and  competent  knowledge;  for  when  the 
enquiry  Is  above  tfielr  reach,  those  that  can 
return  nothing  are  troubled,  as  if  requested  to 
(tire  something  beyond  their  power.  Now  if  the 
nnswer  not  only  is  easy  but  hath  something 
not  common,  it  Is  more,  pleasing  to  them  that 
make  it.  Travellers  and  merchants  are  most 
satisfied  when  their  company  is  Inquisitive 
about  other  countries,  the  unknown  ocean,  end 
the  laws  and  manners  of  the  barbarians.  Waat- 
over  we  are  wont  to  discourse  of  though  un- 
req'icsted,  we  are  desirous  to  be  asked;  because 
then  we  seem  to  gratify  those  whom  otherwise 
our  prattle  would  disturb,  and  force  from  our 
conversation. 

Greeks  and  Westerners 
As  tho  World  Wags: 

Who  says  the  Greeks,  are  effete,  and 
speak  a  dead  language?  John  Papa- 
donakls,  of  93  Orange  street,  Worcester, 
made  a  perfect  scoro  of  BO  *at  Camp 
Devcns,  getting  10  bulls-eyes  in  10  shots 
at  the  first  rifle  practice  on  the  big  range 
last  Saturday.  I  shall  have  to  look  up 
John  on  Orange  street  and  say  to  him, 
In  the  words  of  Xenophon  (as  I  presume 
your  linotype  Is  unprovided  with  a 
Greek  font,  and  you  are  probably  too 
proud  to  borrow  one  at  Ginn's,  I  shall 
have  to  write  it  as  it  will  look  after 
the  war,  not  as  we  pronounced  It  In  the 
archonship  of  Ben  Butler,  but  as  it  Is 
pronounced  since  the  katabasls  of  Tino) : 
Endevthen  exelavnel  stathmous  thyo 
parasangas  theka  ek  tes  poleos  els  ton 
pethlon  Devensou.  ke  lamvanon  ton 
ioxon  vallel  els  ton  methlon  tou  oph- 
thalmou  tou  voos.  Come  on  John  Into 
the  xenothoklon  ke  lamvanete  ollgon 
olnon  meta  ton  Erklmeron  ton  uion  tou 
Ioannou.  Elelev!  and  also  Zeto!  All 
shines  10  cents  during  the  war.  Greek 
papers  please  copy. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  that  one  of 
my  rhymes  has  been  criticised  by  one  of 
my  very  good  friends  a  thorough  con- 
nolsseuse   (rhymes   with   massooze)   df  | 
verse,  a  leading  swffragist,  and  a  prime  i 
cook,  although  she  had  the  misfortune  to  | 
be  born  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  but  Is  mar- 
lied  to  a  most  respectable  3f ankee.  and 
most  urbane  public  official.   She  says  I 
rhymed  '"war"  with  "saw."    I  protest 
the  rhyme  Is  most  exact,  as  I  am  most 
exigent  in  matters  of  taste.    The  pro- 
nunciation is  as  in  "I  saw-r-lt  coming, 
the  very  Idear  of  It,"  as  spoken  by  the 
most  elect  in  these  parts.    I  am  aware 
that  the  O'clarions  of  Wisconsin  have  a 
different  dialect  from  us,  and  I  pity 
them.  Though  I  am  not  a  literary  per- 
son, and  know  nothing  of  Walter  Pater 
(whose  name  seems  to  me  a  mixture  of 
Norman  French  and  Latin)  and  Barrett 
Wendell  Is  cavler  lo  me.  like  Hamlets 
friend,  the  general,  and  I  can  recognize 
George  Lyman  Kittredge  only  by  his 
venerable  whiskerage.  I  have  a  keen 
flair  for  linguistic  niceties.  How  Interest- 
ing It  is  on  crossing  the  Hudson  to  ob- 
serve the  recrudescence  of  the  final  it. 
even  in  the  months  supposed  to  lack 
them.    I  Spent  last  summer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  each  morning  l 
delighted  to  hear  the  Infant  sons  of  my 
hostess,  the  wife  of  a  professor  in  khaki, 
calling    blithely.    "Motherrr"!    when  I 
was  a  boy  at  the  Newton  high  school.  [ 
1  under  the  never-to-be-forgotten  F.  A.  ] 
Waterhouse.  I  was  Introduced  to  the 
west  of  the  "riverr"  by  the  coming  of  a 
girl  classmate  from  Buffalo.    How  she 
did  put  it  over  us  in  the  humanity  and  , 
also  in  the  Greek.  She  was  brought  up  . 
1  by'  her  father,  a  careful  scholar  and 
beloved  clergyman,  now  a  hoary  heau 
crowned  with  glory.    There  were  three 
of  those  girls  in  the  Greek  class.   Alas.  , 
where  are  they  now?  „  ij 

"Some  are  married,  some  are  dead 
,  but  this  one  is  a  famous  Pressor,  the  - 
only  woman  who  has  been  President  of 
boh    American    societies    devoted  to 
nhilosonhy     I  pressed   her  hand  last 
^veek  for  a  moment  at  Trinity  place 
but  alas,  she  was  running  for  her  train  . 
and  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  hear  h« 
nronounce  any  words  ending  In  R.  so 
r  cannot  tell  whether  she  still  main- 
alns  the  manner  of  Eau  Claire  and 
Biffalo"  or  the  more   effete  Idiom  of 
London  and  Beacon  street    It  was  she 
wno  told  me.  when  I  «-««d  her  for  her 
opinion  on  suffrage    that  she -  thought. 
Massachusetts  would  come-In  Just  after 
Smith  Carolina.   I  believe  you.  madam, 
and'  thSTif  Mississippi  >^ng  off  on 
a  moral  Issue!   Excellent  lady.  Ycstei 
day  I   came   across   our  school  class 
a?bum.  How  little  are  you  changed.  May 

V°U  'TkTHURGORDON  WEBSTER. 
Worcester.   

"English  Drops" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  amazed  a',  the  ignorance  touch- 
ing the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
|  tree-squeaks  displayed  by  many  of 
your  correspondents.  The  notion  that 
the  tree-squeak  has  a  penchant  for 
sounds,  musical  or  other,  rests  upon  a 
mere  chimney-corner  legend.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  works  of  any  recognized 
authority  on  natural  history,  from 
Audubon  to  Roosevelt,  will  verify  the 
assertion  that  the  tree-squeak,  In  youth 
Lnd  well  on  Into  middle  life.  Is  the 
quietest  of  living  things.  .  Only  ft  or  i 
'very  old  tree-squeaks    do  distressing 
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sounds  proceed:  And  ffiese  do  no. 
originate  in  the  vocal  organs,  but  are 
the  result  of  motion,  combined  with  im- 
perfect lubrication  of  certain  parts  of 
the  bony  structure  at  pointd  of  artlcu- 

1  aThere  is  but  one  invariably  effective 
remedy  for  tree-squeaks.  This  is  the 
preparation  known  as  "English  drops 
or  "black  drops, highly  esteemed  as  a 
purge  in  the  days  of  the  fourteenth 
'Louis  It  is  compounded  of  opium, 
dried  vipers  and  the  powdered  skull  of 
a  man  who  has  been  hanged.  It  gives 
off  an  odor  which  penetrates  for  many 
miles,  and  first  attracting,  at  last  over- 
powers and  kills  the  squeaks. 

I  have  myself  seen  four  'or  five  thou- 
sand tree-squeaks  lying  dead  beneath 
a  giant  pine,  upon  the  upper  branches 
of  which  a,  few  drops  of  this  compound 
had  baen  sprinkled. 

I  T.  ROGER  BUNGLEFUSSER. 

L  Kickaquoddy,  Me.  — _M  '  I 


Mr.  Jewett  will  revive  Zangwill's 
"Melting  Pot"  at  the  Copley  Theatre  to- 
morrow. The  story  of  the  play  is  told  on 
the  first  page  of  this  section.  When  the 
play  was  produced  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
cn  Oct.  5,  1908,  the  fact  that  President 
Roosevelt  attended  the  performance  was 
heralded  abroad,  and  the  statement  at- 
tributed to  him,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  plays  he  had  ever  seen,  excited  iron- 
ical comment  in  London  journals. 

"The  Melting  Pot"  was  first  performed 
In  London  at  the  London's  East  End 
Theatre.  In  Whitechapel  Theatre  in 
the  Commercial  road,  in  Yiddish,  on 
June  5,  1912.  A.  Frumkin  was  the  trans- 
lator; Mr.  Waxman.  the  leading  man  of 
the  theatre,  played  David  "in  more  or 
less  conventional  actor-managerial  style 
In  his  soft  hat  and  velvet  coat ;  but  the 
Uncle  and  the  grandmother  gave  glimpses 
of  intimate  Jewish  character  that  the 
commonplace  theatre  could  never  sup- 
ply." 

The  play  had  been  performed  at  Little- 
hampton  (Eng.)  Aug.  21,  190$,  for  copy- 
right. .  ! 

The  London  society  known  as  the  Play 
Actors  produced  the  play  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  on  Jan.  26,  1914.  Harold 
Chapin,  David;  Phyllis  Relph,  Vera: 
Clifton  Anderson,  Pappelmeister;  Inez 
Kensusan.  Frau  Quixano.  wero  special- 
ly commended  by  the  critics. 

The  play  was  transferred  to  the 
Queen's  Theatre.  London,  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1914.  when  Walker  Whiteside 
took'  his  original  part,  David.  On  May 
6,  1914,  the  100th  performance  was 
reached. 

"The  Melting  Pot"  was  issued  in  book 
form  while  it  was  playing  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  with  the  cast  of  the  original 
production  at  Washington  and  that  of  the 
performance  at  the  Court  Theatre.  De- 
tails concerning  the  treatment  of  Jews 
In  Russia  were  given  in  a  series  of  ap- 
pendices. In  an  "Afterword"  Mr.  Zang- 
will  dealt  with  some  of  the  criticisms. 
Discussing  the  immensity  of  foreign  im- 
migration into  America,  he  remarked: 
"The  British  illusion  of  a  cousinly 
Anglo-Saxon  people  with  whom  war  is 
unthinkable  Is  sheer  wilful  blindness." 

The  play  was  billed  for  performance  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  June 
10  1915,  but  it  was  withdrawn  in  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  foreign  office. 
It  had  been  performed  there  by  the 
Percy-Graeme  repertory  company  a 
fortnight  before.  On  June  10,  1915, 
Shaw's  "You  Never  Can  Tell"  was  sub- 
stituted. The  foreign  office  evidently 
thought  that  the  time  was  inopportune 
for  performances  of  "The  Melting  Pot. 
Mr  Zangwill's  brother  Louis,  comment- 
ing' on  the  ban.  said  that  the  pogrom 
and  the  resulting  massacre  were  not 
dealt  with  politically  in  the  play,  only 
Incidentally.  "The  object  of  the  pla> 
was  not  to  expose  an  evil  that  once  ex- 
isted in  Russia,  but  to  present  and  ex- 
pound a  spiritual  problem.  The  ban- 
ning of  the  play  was  purely  a  matter  or 
amiable  expediency." 

In  February,  1914,  the  performances  at 
the  Court  Theatre  excited  the  attention 
of  all  classes.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Lord  Bryce,  Lord  Mersey  and  many  other 
noteworthy  persons  were  in  the  audi- 
ence. The  pit  and  gallery  were  crowded 
nightly,  and  on  a  Saturday  night  there 
was  a  queue  of  nearly  700.  Mr.  Zang- 
,wlll  told  a  London  reporter  that  he 
wished  as  president  of  the  Jewish  Ter- 
ritorial Organization  to  prevent  the  Jew- 
ilsh  race  from  being  absorbed  in  others, 
vet  his  hero  glories  In  the  "melting-pot 
because  he  thinks  the  final  type  pro- 
duced will  be  an  Incarnation  of  the 
Ideals  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  sentiment.  There 
has,  in  my  opinion,  been  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  the  cynicism  of  the  Superior 
Person,  of  the  hard,  dry,  didactic  spirit, 
of  intellectual  hardness,  about  our  ad- 
vanced playwrights.  The  playgoer  likes 
to  have  a  good  laugh,  and  he  likes  to. 
have  a  good  cry;  and  he  gets  both  from 
•The  Melting  Pot."  Because  a  drama  has 
a  definite  aim,  because  it  preaches  and 
i  discusses  a  big  subject,  are  no  reasons 
why  it  should  not  contain  humor  and 
tears.  That,  I  think,  will  be  the  natur* 
i  of  the  play  of  the  future— a  serious  sub- 
ject treated  theatrically  with  elementa. 
effects  and  expertly-studied  technic." 
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Th*  Now  York  correspondent  ot  W 
London  Times  wrote  about  "The  Melt- 
tag  rot."  then  playiwj  at  tho  Comedy 
■Theatre.     The    article    was  published 
Nov  19  1909    He  spoke  of  the  "stupend- 
ous "naivete"  ot  Mr.  Roosevelt's  state- 
ment about  the  play     Referring  to  tho 
••delicately    sympathetic    and  quietly 
tone  I  picture   of   old-faahloned  ortho- 
dox Judaism"  In  the  drama,  the  corre- 
aDondent  said:  "It  seems  to  me  not  a 
«ocil  thing    but  a  grievous  ptty.  that 
these  flt>«  old  products  of  the  ages, 
the*e     rtehlv-toned     masterpieces  of 
tradition    the  authentic  orthodox  Jews 
presented   by     the   elder  Qulxanos. 
should  be  cast  Into  the  melting-pot  to 
come   out-what?     Americans,    if  you 
will  have  It  so.  but  at  any  rate  crude, 
ahlny    brand-new  Americans.    Here  is 
Mendel  Quxano.  the  son  of  a  learned 
rabbi,  wearing  his  shabby  black  frock 
Wat  with  something  of  Oriental  dignity. 
■Peaking  with  a  solemn  simplicity  thai 
has  in  It  an  echo  of  Isaiah.  Y oucast 
Mendel  into  the  •melting-pot   and  out 
he  comes  chewing  gum  and  drinking 
cocktails,  holding  on  by  one  hand  to  a 
subwav  strap  and  reading  one  of  Mr. 
Hearst's  papers  in  the  other,  saying. 
TVs  up  to  vou-  and  'this  is  a  slnch. 
i.  the  Jew'sh  immigrant,  is  America. 
i*  anybody  to  be  congratulated  upon 
Mich  a    transformation  as    this.  Mr. 
Zangwlll   of   all   men.  one >  feels .sure 
does  not  really  think  so.  and.  if  he  has 
a     of  suggesting  it.  that  is  only 
because-out    of  his    desire,   or  the 
American      theatrical      demand.  for 
romance-he  has  chosen  for  his  mouth- 
piece T^dling  idealist.    Bui  immlgm- 
tion  problems,  questions  of  race  amal- 
gamation   are  not  to  be  solved,   nor  | 
Sen  understood,  by  Addling  ideal^" 
R   C   Carton's  "Eccentric  Lord  Com- 
berden'e  "  plaved  last  week  at  the  Cop- 
fey  Theatre,  a  play  over  seven  years 
old.  was  neglected  by  American  man-  I 
agers  until  Mr  Jewelt  had  the  courage 
tn   nroduce  it.    Was  this   neglect  ex- 
ptaln^hTadvance  by  the ,  Londor i  Times 
reviewing  the'  play  in  "«?f.  ^".f^ 
the  melodramatic  and  the  fantastic  is 
always  a  ticklish  adventure.    For  >ou 
a«  appealing-  at  once  to  two  moods  not 
easily  reconcilable-the  mood  of  willing 
illusion,   indispensable  for  thrills,  and 
the   mood  of  intellectual  detachment 
without  which  the  sense  of  fun  cannot 
have  free  play.  That  is  why  many  hon- 
est  citrons  can  make  littLe  or  nothing 
of  ihos>    masterpieces  of  melodramatic 
fantasy.  'The  New  Arabian  Nights  and 
•Tn  the.   Wrong   Box.'    This  particular 
blend  is  even  more  difficult  in  a  play 
than  in  a  book,  so  matter-of-fact  is  the 
stage    =o  'massive  and  concrete,    so  ill 
adapted  for  the  display  of  'shot'  colors. 
There  are  real  flesh-and -blond  persons 
in  front  of  you;  hew  are  you  at  one  mo- 
ment to  b"  trembl-ng  for  their  safety 
when  Bomeboriy  whips  out  a  revolver, 
and  the  next  moment  laughing  at  them 
»nd  at  the  whole  affair?   Perhaps  Ec- 
centric Lord  Cembtrdnne'  does  not  al- 
together overcome  the  difficulty  of  per- 
suading   the    spectator   to   be   in  two 
moods  at  cnee.  But  Mr.  Carton  has  done 
a  'sporting'  thing  anyway.   And  for  our 
part  we  are  never  Inclined  to  be  over- 
exacting  about  the  play  itself  when  it 
has  th"  sufficient  justification   of  ex- 
hibiting Miss  Corrpto.i  in  a  pert  to  suit 
|Wr."   Miss  Compton  played  the  part  of 
the    Mfrchinnesp.     "an  imperturbable 
mafon  wfth  a  drawl,  always  imperturb- 
able ar"  never  hurrying  the  drawl,  with 
cheerful  views  of  life,  full  of  common 
rrnse  'v  -  ••  '  i"  ;'';o"n  ciel  and  competent 
i-  »-»wnrv   and  conveying  the 


less  of  speech  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ler  are  the  marks  of  your  true  grande 
lame  There  is  something  comfortable 
about  this  typical  figure.  You  feel  safe 
with  it  and  at  home.  So  peculiarly  and 
so  gratlfyingly  English  is  It  that  you  ; 
want  to  show  it  to  you^foreign  friends 
—just  to  let  them  know  what  we  | 
can  do." 

The  Coming  Performance  of  Bach's 
Passion  According  to  Matthew 

Bach's  Passion  According  to  Matthew 
music  will  be  performed  next  Tuesday 
by  the  forces  under  Dr.  Muck  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  whole  of  the  work  will 
be  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton since  1882. 

The  "Matthaeus  Passion"  In  Ita  flryt 
form  was  first  heard  in  the  St.  Thomas 
Church  of  Leipslc  on  Good  Friday  in 
1723.  It  is  said  that  the  music  was  not 
fully  appreciated.  It  cannot  be  said 
authoritatively  that  it  was  performed 
again  under  his  direction.  The  original 
version  waa  changed  by  him.  The  ver- 
sion that  is  now  known  was  performed 
in  1740  or  soon  afterwards.  There  were 
performances  after  Bach  died  (1750). 
but  the  work  was  not  known  outside 
Leipslc  until  Mendelssohn  brought  about 
a  performance  in  Berlin  on  March  12, 
.  1829.  exactly  100  years  after  the  first 
performance. 

•  The  chorus  in  1729  was  very  small. 
The  average  number  for  a  four-part 
chorus  was  about  12  voices.  Bach  left 
Coethen  In  1723,  chiefly  because  he  felt 
that  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Coethen  was 
lOBlrg  interest  in  music  on  account  of 
his  marriage  with  a  woman  who  did  not 
care  for  it,  although  she  may  not  have 
been  afraid  of  it.  In  1730  Bach  wrote  to 
the  Leipsic  town  council  about  the  num- 
L  ber  of  musicians  required  for  the  ade- 


I^Hgt  performance  of  church  tntflWe 
We  learu  from  this  memorial  that  he^ 
had  at  his  disposal  two  violins,  two 
trumpets,  two  obdes  and  a  bassoon. 
"Thus."  ho  wrote,  "there  aro  wanting 
the  following  Instruments  which  are 
necessary,  some  for  strengthening  the 
lone  and  some  for  playing  parts  which 
cannot  be  left  out,  to  wit,  two  first 
violins,  two  second  violins,  two  that  can 
play  viola,  two  violoncellos,  one  double 
bass  and  two  flutes."  The  scholars  of 
St.  Thomas  were  taught  by  him  to  sup- 
ply the  missing  instruments,  but  he 
pointed  out  that  this  lessened  the  ade- 
quacy of  his  choral  forces,  for  the  boys 
taken  for  the  Instruments  were  also 
badly  wanted  to  sing. 

The  announcement  of  the  coming  per- 
lormance  of  the  Matthew  Passion  In 
Symphony  Hall  included  the  surprisingly 
erroneous  statement  that  tt  Is  "an  an- 
achronism to  Introduce  into  the  score 
an  instrument  like  the  clarinet,  which 
was  Invented  years  after  Bach's  death." 

Bach  died  in  1760.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  tho  question  whether  Johann 
Christopher  Denner  "Invented"  the  clari- 
net at  Nuremberg  about  1690.  (Mahlllon 
thinks  that  Denner's  work  was  in  the 
nature  of  modifying  the  chalumeau'.) 
We  know  this,  however:  Rameau  intro- 
duced clarinets  in  his  "Acanthe  et 
Cephlse,"  produced  at  Versailles  in  1751, 
the  year  after  Bach's  death.  Clarinets 
were  then  rare  in  Paris,  found  only  In 
La  Poupliniere's  orchestra,  heard  at  his 
house  and  at  the  concert  Spirltuel.  Two 
clarinetists,  Gaspard  Broksch  and  one 
Flieger,  were  imported  from  Germany 
about  1750-51. 

Bach's  first  Passion  was  the  one  ac- 
cording to  John,  the  first  version  of 
which  was  performed  at  Leipslc  in  Holy 
Week,  1724.  It  began  with  the  great 
chorus  "O  Menach  bewein'  dein'  Suende 
gross!''  which  now  ends  the  first  part 
of  the  Matthew  Passion. 

These  two  works,  the  John  and  the 
Matthew,  after  Bach's  death  were  pre- 
served by  his  son  Philip  Emanuel.  Bach 
wrote  three  other  Passions,  which  are 
lost,  some  think  through  the  careless- 
ness or  indifference  of  the.  brilliant  but 
reckless  eldest  son,  Wllhelm  Frlede- 
mann.  The  "Passion  according  to 
Luke."  although  it  is  in  Bach's  hand- 
writing, is  not  by  him. 

Portions  of  the  Passion  according  to 
Matthew  were  performed  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  at  its  second  trien- 
nial festival  May  13,  1871.  Carl  Zerrahn 
conducted.  The  solo  singers  were  Mmes. 
Rudersdorff  and  Sterling,  W.  J.  Winch, 
M.  W.  Whitney.  Mr.  Listemann  played 
the  solo  violin.  The  chorus,  aocording  to 
Mr.  Dwight,  numbered  760.  The  local 
orchestra  was  enlarged  by  many  of  the 
best  musicians  of  the  Philharmonic  and 
Thomas  orchestras  of  New  York,  some 
from  Philadelphia  and  other  cities — 
about  100  In  all.  Franz's  instrumenta- 
tion was  used,  B.  J.  Lang  was  the  or- 
ganist. 

A  larger  portion  was  performed  on 
May  8,  1874,  when  the  solo  singers  were 
Edith  Wynne,  Adelaide  PMllipps,  W.  .T. 
Winch,  J.  F.  Rudolphsen,  M.  W.  Whit- 
ney. Twice  as  much  of  the  work  was 
then  heard  as  was  heard  three  years 
before. 

About  three-fourths  were  performed 
on  April  9,  1876.  Henrietta  Beebe,  Mme. 
Rudersdorff,  Laura  Goodwin,  William  J. 
Winch.  John  F.  WTinch,  J.  F.  Rudolphsen 
were  the  solo  singers. 

On  April  11,  1879,  the  work  complete 
was  performed.  Henrietta  Beebe,  Edith 
Abell,  William  Courtney,  J.  F.  Winch, 
M.  W.  Whitney.  Remenyl  was  the  solo 
violinist.  The  first  part  was  performed 
in  the  afternoon  and  occuplea  two 
hours;  the,  second,  almost  two  hours  and 
a  half.  Music  Hall  was  crowded  at  both 
concerts.  Many  stood.  For  the  benefit 
of  hundreds,  public  rehearsals  of  both 
parts  were  given  on  the  two  precedig 
afternoons.  The  receipts  were  $2984.97; 
the  expenses  $2300.17. 

Portions  were  performed  on  April  15, 
18S1:  Mrs.  Humphrey-Allen  (Mrs.  George 
F.  Babbitt),  Edith  Abell,  Annie  Louise 
Cary,  William  J.  Winch,  Georg  Hen- 
schel,  John  F.  WMnch. 

The  entire  work  was  performed  on 
April  7,  18S2,  in  two  concerts,  with  a 
chorus  of  350  in  the  afternoon  and  450 
in  the  evening.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Osgood,  Ma- 
thilda Phillipps,  Edith  Abell,  W.  F. 
Winch,  Georg  Henschel,  J.  F.  Winch. 
The  receipts  were  $2700. 

Portions  were  performed  on  these 
dates: 

1884,  April  U— Mrs.  Osgood,  Emily  Wi- 

nant,  G.  J.  Parker,  Georg  Henschel, 

Franz  Remmertz. 
1888,  March  4 -Henrietta  Beebe-Lawton, 

Mary  H.  How,  W.  J.  Winch,  M.  W. 

Whitney,  George  Fre.hn* 
1S91,  March  27— Harriet  S.  Whittier,  Mary 

H.  How.  G.  3.  Parker.  J.  H.  Ricket- 
l  son,  William  Ludwig.  Ivan  Morowskl. 

1892.  April  15— Mrs.  Henschel,  Mme.  Joa- 
chim, Edward  Lloyd.  G.  J.  Parker, 
Georg  Henschel.  G.  S.  Lamson. 

1893.  March  31— Gertrude  Franklin.  Mrs. 
Carl  Alves,  William  Dennison,  Hein- 
rich  Meyn.  Max  Heinrlch. 

1894.  March  23— Jennie  Patrick  Walker, 
Mrs.  Alves,  Ben  Davies  (his  first  ap- 
pearance- in  this  country),  Plunket 
Greece.  Max  Heinrich 

1S95,  April  12— Mrs.  Walker,  Marguerite 
Hall,  W.  H.  Rieger,  Carl  E.  Duft, 
E.  F.  Bushnell. 

1896,  April  3— Mrs.  Henschel.  Mrs.  Alves. 
.  W.  H.  Rieger,  Ffrangcon  Davies, 
Watkln  Mills.   B.  J.  Lang,  conductor. 

1902,  March  2S— Charlotte  Macondr..  Ger- 
trude May  Stein.-  W.  H.  Rieger, 
G.  Miles,  L.  W.  Flint..  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer,  conductor. 


The  tVclli:i    Society  nave   portions  5fJ 

the  work  on  April  It,  1911.  Marie  Zim- 
merman. Alice  Bates  Rice.  Janet  Spen-' 

eer.    George    Hamlin,    David  Blspham, 
Bait  Cart wrlght.  Max  Fledlor  conductor 
Sir  Hubert  Parry,  speaking  of  the  Mat- 
thew Passion,  says:  "It  is  probably  the' 
most  beautiful  expression  of  a  beautl-| 
ful  phase  of  religion.    It  need  not.  be 
"Uqiposed  that  a  devotional  attitude  so] ' 
supremely  ideal  could  have  ever  had  aj 
general   practical   existence.     Even   In  • 
Kaoh's  time  the  majority  of  the  con-H 
BXegalion  would  have  been  quite  un-Ll 
worthy  of  the  work  as  a  scheme  of  re- 
ligious art.    It  can  at  least  be  said  of  IS 
thorn  that  thay  put  themselves  tn  a  po»  1 
sitton  to  afford  Bach  the  opportunity  of  k 
knocking  at  the  door  of  their  hearts  and  ft 
offering  his  view  of  the  manner  in  which  j 
the  story  of  the  Passion  might  be  prof- 
itably  taken.    .    .    .    For  truly  tho  key- 
note of  the  whole  Is  tho  divine  mani- 
fested In  man.   .  .  .  The  Godhead  of 
Christ  is  scarcely  nnywl^ero  apparent. 
Tho  tragedy  is  unfolded  in  its  purely 
human  aspects,  as  the  sacrifice  of  a 
man  who  was  ideally  adorable  as  man 
rather  than  on  account  of  his  divine 
descent.   .  .   .  Batch's  music  Is  almost 
Invariably  intensely  human  in  its  ex- 
prer.slon,  and  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  church  music  which  he 
wrote,  uneccleslastical.     It  is  intensely 
spiritual,  deeply  devout,  nobly  and  con- 
pststently  serious,  but  with  the  largeness 
of  temperamental  nature  that  reaches 
>ut  beyond  the  limitations  of  any  four 
walls    whatever   into    communion  with 
the  infinite.     Tho  story  of  the  Passion 
«js  told  by  him  would  appeal  not  only 
to  the  Christian  but  also  to  a  pagan 
who  had  but  "the  slenderest  knowledge 
of  xhe   traditions    of   Christianity.  It 
was   the   outcome   of   Teutonic  Chris- 
tianitv  of  the  time,  and  yet  it  tran- 
scended  it  in  the   far-reaching  power 
Of   the   music   and    makes    an  appeal 
which  can  be  answered  by  humanity  at 
large." 

John  W.  Ryan  Writes  Again 

About  Old  Theatres 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  announcement  of  the'  death  of 
"Tom"  Hunter  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
production  of  "The  Doctor  of  Alcan- 
tara" at  tho  Boston  Museum,  between 
50  and  60  years  ago.  Like  a  more  illus- 
trious1 scribe,  I  am  ill  at  dates.  Hunter 
had  a  small  part  in  this  piece,  and  I 
ran  still  hear  him'  singing  a  duet, 

"Candles,  candies,  open  it  and  see," 
as  he  helped  to  deposit  a  huge  chest 
upon  the,  scene,  the  contents  of  which 
could  not  aid  really  in  lessening  a  sugar 
shortage.  He  never  became  a  remark- 
able actor,  but  he  was  always  a  reliable 
one,  and  that  was  a  quality  highly  de- 
sirable in  the  days  when  a  member  of  a 
stock  company  often  attempted  to  play 
Edward  Middleton  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  what  Shakespeare  called  the 
"Wooden  O."  Dike  many  of  us,  Hunter 
wrote  poetry.  The  sentiment  was  in  his 
lines,  but  the  divine  afflatus  did  not 
come  at  his  call.  The  other  fellow  got 
It,  who  was,  perhaps,  more  wayward 
than  was  Tom,  who  threw  down  a 
mechanic's  tools  to  be  a  votary  of  "the 
youngest  of  the  sister  arts." 

Julius  Eichberg,  the  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  his  second  violin,  Benja- 
min E.  Woolf,  were  responsible  for  the 
doctor's  Introduction,  and  with  Jose- 
phine Orton  (Mrs.  Woolf),  Orianna 
Marshall,  a  pretty  creature,  who  died 
young  as  Mrs.  Frank  Hardenberg,  and 
others  of  the  stock  company,  the  pleas- 
ant little  opera  went  right  merrily  and 
to  the  delight  of  the  hoys  that  were  still 
In  the  days  when  grandchildren  came 
not  within  the  range  of  their  vision. 

Mr.  Woolf,  although  then  only  in  his 
twenties,  was  already  active  as  a 
dramatist,  but  his  distinctive  hit  was 
made  many  years  after  In  "The  Mighty 
Dollar,"  which  he  wrote  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence.  And  a  word  as  to 
the  hero,  the  Hon.  Bardwell  Slote.  He 
had  an  original  In  Boston  in  the  person 
of  "Tin  Kitchen"  Munroe,  to  whom  an 
allusion  was  made  in  the  Herald  not 
long  ago.  Mr.  Woolf  assured  me  that 
this  local  character  suggested  the  na- 
tional one  which  the  dramatist  evolved 
cleverly  with  many  original  touches, 
such  as  P.  D.  Q.  and  the  like. 

The  nick  name  "Tin  Kitchen"  was  be- 
stowed upon  its  wearer  by  those  who 
believed  that  a  log  of  wood  which  he 
conveyed  from  the  pile  of  a  neighbor 
was  loaded  with  powder  as  a  means  of 
detection.  Of  course  there-  was  an  ex- 
plosion when  the  fuel  was  ignited  under 
his  tin  kitchen  and  its  contents  went 
skyward.  This  tale  may  have  been  a 
weak  Invention  of  the  enemy,  like  tho 
6tory  the  anti-temperance  people  used  to 
tell  about  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's  oil  jug, 
which  shattered  upon  the  sidewalk  sent 
forth  an  alcoholic  fragrance  that  was  not 
suggestive  of  the  bounding  whale,  before 
kerosene  helped  to  keep  us  warm  during 
a  coal  famine.  The  father  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  was  above  dealing  with  spirits,  of 
woe  as  was  surely  the  Rev.  John 
Pierpont,  who  held  forth  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Church  where  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Rich's  Theatre  now  recalls  the  failings 
and  virtues  of  the  illustrious  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

But  as  to  "Tin  Kitchin"  Munroe,  lob- 
byist or  what  not,  he  was  certainly  a 
remarkable  figure  on  the  street  with 
his  hat  cocked  at  a  waggish  angle  and 
the  ends  of  his  hair  turned  under  care- 
fully like  the  proverbial  peeled  onion. 
Of    his    persuasive    qualities    I  know 


nothing.  for  i  rJWr  spoke  to  hl'm.    1 1 
only  admired  his  quaint,  dandified  get- 
up  from  a  distance.    He  doubtless  had 
some  influence  with  the  Jefferson  Scat- 
tering Batklnses  of  his  day. 

The  old  North  end  holds  many  memo- 
ries of  peculiar  people  like  Dr.  Beecher 
and  Munroe.  It  was  ihere  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  that  George  Jones  was 
the  first  Claude  Melnotte  in  this  city  in 
Bulwer's  play,  "The  Lady  of  Lyons."  Ha 
came  back  to  us  many  years  after  as  tho| 
Count  Johannes,  an  eccentric  of.thel 
most  pronornced  type,  when  I  saw  him  • 
play  Hamltc  at  the  Howard  Athen- 
aeum with  medals  and  decorations 
galore.  His  Claude  Is  not  among  my 
theatrical  memories,  but  his  Prince  on 
Denmark  was  of  the  kind  that* makes! 
the  judicious  grieve.  He  retired  fromfi 
the  stage  to  heroine  a  lawyer  noted  foil 
his  legal  quarrels.  In  the  courtroom  half 
reminded  me  of  a  March  blizzard  bound 
to  kick  up  a  rumpus.    Indeed,  one  of 

his  professional  brethren  called  him  un- 
reservedly a  male  well  let  it  pass  as 

a  name  that  does  not  look  well  in  print. 
His  first  wife,  Mellnda,  was  a  robust 
leading  woman  and  their  daughter, 
Avonla,  a  pleasant  star  actress,  became 
the  wife  of  G.  V.  Brooke,  who  was  lost 
at  sea.  How  well  I  remember  him  at 
the  National  Theatre  In  "The  Corslcan 
Brothers."  His  impersonation  of  the 
twin  heroes  was  the  cream  of  romantic 
acting.  Even  Charles  Fechter,  who  I 
saw  many  years  after  in  the  same  char- 
acters, did  not  blur  my  admiration  of 
Brooke.  The  former  was  more  magnetic 
but  not  so  gracefully  alluring  in  ap- 
pearance as  the  latter. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ay- 
ling  she  was  acting  at  the  National 
Theatre.  She  was  the  mother  of  Gen. 
Augustus  D.  Ayling.  whose  death  has 
been  recently  recorded.  .He  was  a  civil 
war  veteran  of  distinction.  For  more 
l  than  27  years  he  was  adjutant-general 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  native  of 
Boston,  and  he  died  at  Centreville,  Cape 
Cod,  universally  respected.  "Meg"  Ay- 
ling  was  a  bright  and  lively  actress,  who 
began  her  stage  career  at  the  old  Tre- 
mont  Theatre.  My  mother  knew  her 
as  a  naturally  talented  young  girl  who 
was  sure  to  make  her  mark.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  sensible,  intelligent  actor, 
always  pouular  in  Boston.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  "Meg"  Ayling  performed 
hare  for  the  last  time  at  the  Continental 
Theatre,  though  I  remember  meeting 
her  on  the  street  afterward,  when  she 
was  apparently  unknown  to  the  great 
majority  of  playgoers.  My  final  glimpse 
of  her  at  the  National  was  as  the  leader 
of  a  female  guard,  for  whom  she  asked 
three  cheers  when  she  was  summoned 
enthusiastically  before  the  curtain.  [\m 

And  so  Charley  Barron  has  gone  to  I 
the  great  beyond.  Ho  did  not  join  trie 
Boston  Museum  Company  for  somei 
years  after  "The  Doctor  of  Alcantana"| 
had  sung  itself  out.  He  succeeded 
Lemuel  R.  Shew  ell,  who  later  become^ 
stage  manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Boy  and  man,  I  knew  Barron  well  in 
both  conditions.  He  was  modest  andl 
unassuming.  His  dramatic  talent  did) 
not  come  by  Inheritance,  for  none  of] 
his  forebears  were  players.  Like  David 
Garrick  he  was  the  first  histrion  in  his 

family  line  and  both  had  the  gift  of 
mimicry  so  essential  for  success  before 
the  footlights.  But  Barron  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  mimic.  He  was 
equally  good  in  tragedy  and  comedy. 
His  Charles  Surface  .was  a  highly  pol- 
ished, airy  performance  that  would 
•have  delighted  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan himself,  and  his  Conrad  in  "La 
.  Morte  Civile,"  which  Salvini  made 
famous  in  Italian,  was  a  deeply  moving 
creation  in  English. 

The  training  of  Baron  was  in  the  best 
school  of  the  dramas  as  illustrated  by 
-  Edwin  Booth  and  Edwin  L.  Davenport, 
land  as  a  leading  man  in  a  stock  com- 
Ipany  he  was  without  a  peer  in  versatility 
and  finish.    He  was  a  success  from  the 
start,  but  he  never  bragged  of  his  at- 
tainments or  solicited  notice.   He  let  his 
.  work  speak  for  itself.   He  was  not,  how- 
ever, slow  to  praise  others.    How  en- 
thusiastically he  would  speak  of  Edwin 
Booth's  readings  in  "Hamlet"  and  other 
tragedies.   "I  used  to  sit  in  my  dressing 
room  in  Booth's  Theatre,"  he  told  me, 
"and  say,  'How  on  earth  do  you  do  it. 
Edwin?  It  must  be  inspiration  and  noth- 
ing else.'    Farewell,  old  friend,  until  we 
shall  say  again  'Good  morrow'." 
Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

D'Annunzio's  "Dead  City"  and  Other 

Plays  in  London  and  Elsewhere 

I   D'Annunzio's  "Dead  City"  was  played 

'<  In  London  by  the  Stage  Society  on  Feb. 
24  at  the  Court  Theatre.    Maire  O'Neill 
took  the  part  of  Anna.   The  Times 
spoke  of  Arthur  Syraons's  translat 
then  of  the  tragedy:   "They  can  both 
read  with  a  certain  morbid  pleasure 
original,  of  course,  for  choice.  For,  good 
•es«Mr.  Symons's  translation  is,  faithful,  | 
simple,  and,  as  our  forefathers  used  to  | 

!  say,  elegant,  its  very  virtues  only  serve 
to  show  once  more  that  all  translation  j 
Is  a  vain  thing.    It  is  not  merely  that  ! 
the  rhythm  of  the  d'Annunzian  period, 
the  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,  is 

1  necessarily  lost,  but  the  briefest  phrases 
ring  different  in  English.   How  different 
'Ella   s'e   forse   addormentata   in   una  j 
positura  penosa'  and  'Perhaps  she  has  i 
gone  to  sleep  in  an  uncomfortable  posi-  | 


How  different  *C'e  un*  ftllodola 

orta'  ana  'It  Is  a  dead  lark' !  So  true  S 
it  that  in  art  form  and  content  are 

e  and  indivisible.    As  foi   the  long 

.riods,  not  only  is  it  a  case  of  rhythm 
st  or  changed,  but  when  spoken  on 
le  stare  they  provoke  a  vague  discom- 
Tt  if  not  a  blank  incredulity;  the  Sim- 
e  fact  being  that  such  speeches  are 
rver  naturally  made  by  speakers  of 
glish.    Not  merely  our  language  hut 
our  temperament  forbids  it.    .   .    .  Mr. 
Ktrquharson  made  of  his  horrible  part 
Leonardo)  a  sufficiently  horrible  thing. 
tD'Annunzio    is    at   immense  pains  to 
mitigate  the  horror  of  it  by  putting  the 
blame  on  the  Atrida'e.   The  deadly  curse 
still  weighed  on  them,  you  are  to  be- 
lieve, stilL  hung  about  their  very  dust 
and  Rrfpfoned  the  souls  of  those  who 
disturbelAt:   But  you  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  this  is  seeking  noon  at  14  | 
o'clock.   The  Mycenaean  setting,  though  ■ 
appropriate  enough  to  the  story,  is  evi-  , 
dently  not  indispensable.    There  is  ho  ) 
need  to  dig  up  Agamemnon  to  account  \ 
for  an  incestuous  passion.   It  is  a  curse,  I 
we   fancy,    that   has   fallen   on   poor,  ' 
wretched  creatures  who  never  construed  , 
a  line  of  Aeschylus.    Anyhow,  the  hor- 
ror of  the  part  possessed  Mr.  Farquhar-  ( 
son  so  thoroughly  as  to  twist  him  into  : 
the  most  ungainly  postures.    The  dust 
of  the  Atridae  seemed  not  merely  to 
pervert  the  affections,  but  to  cause  con- 
vulsions  and  contorsions." 

"Christus."  the  story  of  our  Saviour, 
was  exhibited  in  a  series  of  moving 
pictures  in  London  (Feb.  25.  "It  has 
taken  oyer  four  years  to- produce  the, 
film,  and  from  an  artistic,  educational 
and  religious  point  it  is  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive."  The  story  has 
been  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Mer- 
chant. All  the  scenes  were  taken  in  the 
biblical  places.  The  picture  measures 
about  10,000 -feet.  The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  • 
has  written  an  introduction  In  which  . 
he  enforces  the  necessity  for  courage 
"to  bear  the  brunt  of  war;  .to  make  the 
best  of  diminished  rations  and  comforts;  j 
to  say  good-by  to  men  and  boys  whom 
we  love  better  than  ourselves:  to  face 
the  unknown  Jttire:  to  refuse  an  in- 
conclusive peace.  '  Another  and-  rarer 
type  of  courage,  he  says,  is  "rfce  cour- 
age of  endurance  and  of  persistence, 
and  in'  no  type  on  the.  page  of  history 
has  that  been  more  apparent  than  in 
the  human  lite  of  the  World's  Re- 
deemer." The  picture  will  be  shown  In 
other  English  towns.  Special  efforts 
will  be  made  to  arrange  for  its  produc- 
tion in  churches,  chapels,  schools. 

A  comedy,  "Hanrahon's  Oath,"  by 
LaAy  Gregory,  was  produced  at  the 
Abbey,  Dublin,  Jan.  29.  The  action 
takes  place  before  the  famine  of  1846. 
Hanrahan,  a  peasant,  Is  tricked  into 
believing  that  he  has  Informed  on  Mike 
1'  eeney  for  an  assault  on  a  gauger.  He 
was  drunk  when  the  assault  was  made. 
Uncertain  and  remorseful  for  giving  his 
friend  away— Mike,  he  thinks,  was  trans- 
ported—he takes  his  oath  and  lives  as  a 
hermit  in  the  Connaught  bush.  Now 
Widow  Glllls  had  bluffed  him,  to  keep 
him  out  of  Margaret  Rooney's  way,  for 
Margaret  was  making  eyes  at  him. 
Hermit  Hanrahan  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  district.    One  night  Feeney  himself  ' 

trays  In.  "The  curtain  falls  In  a  chaos 
of  buffoonery.  Lady  Gregory  has  worked 
her  Klltartan  'peasant'  to  death  in 
Hanrahan's  Oath'  and  the  play  Is  the 
feeblest  of  allfher  pieces.  The  actors 
fought  with  their  parts,  and  Mr.  u'Jon-  . 
ovan  and  Mr.  Nolan  gave  an  occasional 
reality." 

The  Stratford  Company  of  Boston  has 
published  "The  Riddles  of  -amlet  and 
tBc  Newest  Answers,"  by  Simon  ..ugus- 
tlne  Blackmore,  S.  J.  A.  M.  Litt.  D. 
The  captions  of  the  chapters  are  as  fol- 
lows: Chapted  I.,  Identifications  of 
Characters;  II.  Religion  of  Denmark  in  I 
Hamlet's  Day;'li...  Is  Hamlet  a  Posi- 
tivlst.  IV.,  Is  Hamlet  a  Pantheist?  v., 
Hamlet  a  Student  of  Philosophy  in  Ger- 
many; VI..  The  Age  of  Hamlet:  VII..  ; 
Hamlet's  Right  to  the  Crown;  VIII.. 
Tlio  Real  or  Assumed  Madness  of  Ham-  \ 
ef  IX.,  Hamlet's  Alleged  Defeat  of 
Character:  X.,  The  Character  of  Ham- 
let. Part  second  contains  a  new  com- 
mentary on  the  scenes  of  each  act.  . 

Despite  the  war,  the  prices  which  are 
obtained  for  books  on  the  stage  are 
exceedingly  high,  and  the  youthful 
student  of  the  drama  would  need  a  long 
purse  if  he  attempted  to  form  a  theatri- 
cal library  nowadays.  Even  the  most 
ordinary  books  cost  more  than  they  did 
a  score  of  years  since,  the  first  editions 
always  commanding  a  large  figure.  In 
a  London  catalogue  Just  issued,  for 
instance,  three  guineas  is  demanded  for 
the  "Life"  of  Quln  (1693-1766).  This  is, 
"the  Life  of  Mr.  James  Quln.  comedian, 
with  the  History  of  the  Stage  from  his 
commencing  actor  to  his  retreat  to 
Path,"  published  in  1766.  Robert  Will- 
iam Lowe,  In  his  "Bibliographical  Ac- 
count of  English  Theatrical  Litera- 
ture," described  it.  very  justly,  as  "an 
inaccurate  and  stupid  compilation."  It 
is  however,  scarce,  and  Its  value  in- 
creases v  'th  time.  At  the  Lacy  sale 
It  brought  7s  6d;  Henry  Herman'*  copy 
was  sold  for  Sis.  The  student  of  the 
stage,  as  apart  trom  the  moneyed  col- 
lector, need  not  despair  on  this  account. 
An  excellent  reprint  of  this  rare  book, 
together  with  a  portrait,  was  published 
In  1887.  It,  In  turn,  has  become  scarce, 
but  may  still  be  picked  up  for  a  few 
shillings.  As  for  extra  illustrated  books 
on  the  drama,  they  are  only  for  the 
rich.  Two  examples,  from  the  recent 
p»-nndlev  sale    will   suffice.     Thcv  ap- 


and  Camp'-J'.'irV  ",LiJ5f'Wr5f.'i  s.  Slduons, 
extended  to  35  volumes:  while  Clement 
Scotts  "Drama  of  Yesterday   an  1  To- 
day,"   extended   to   eight   volumes,  is 
valued  at  £30.— The  Stage. 

"Michael  Oime"  (Mrs.  J.  T.  Grein)  is 
writing  a  play.  "Cagliostro."  based  on 
the    life   of   that   famous  adventurer. 

Goethe  wTOte  a  play  on  the  subject  of 
the  diamond  necklace,  "Der  Gtoss-Kop- 
tha,"  In  which  Cagliostro  figured.  A 
modern  play,  "Cagliostro  the  Magician, 
by  C.  A.  Clarke,  was  produced  at  Cam- 
den Town  in  1S75.  There  are  operas  in 
which  he  is  the  hero  hy  Adam  (1844). 
Johp.nn  Strau?s  (1S75). 

Munition  workers  of  Woolwich  Arse- 
nal perfrrmed  "Eager  Heart."  a  mys- 
tery plav  by  A.  M.  Buckton,  on  Feb.  24. 
By  the  rules  of  the  Eager  Heart  Society 
no  names  of  the  cast  can  be  mentioned, 
so  the  girls  taking  part  were  unidenti- 
fied. "The  tableaux  were  singularly 
moving.  The  shepherds  were  women, 
and  so  were  the  Kings.  Many  of  the 
girl?  wore  beautiful  and  their  voices 
and  movements  told  of  the  different  ele- 
ments that  have  found  their  way  Into 
the  cosmos  of  Woolwich.  All  of  them 
have  been  working  a  12-hour  day  and 
giving  their  scanty  leisure  to  rehears- 
ing. A  clergyman  brought  his  Bible 
cia«s  to  show  how  he  regarded  the  mat- 
ter," for  there  was  a  little  group  of  peo- 
ple who  considered  the  performance  a 
breaking  of  the  Lord's  day. 

There  has  been  a  dispute  in  London 
over  John  Glendennlng's  will.    He  died 
in  July,  1916.   His  widow  Is  the  actress, 
Pessie  Millward.  They  were  well  known 
In  this  country.  The  dispute  waa  chiefly 
about  the  widow's  rights  to  the  play 
"The  Rosary."   It  came  out  ln  the  pro- 
bate division  that  in  1916  Glendenning's 
1  son  Ernest  was  doing  well,  earning  £190 
I  a  week.  His  daughter,  "who  was  on  the 
1  stage,  had  domestic  differences,  which 
'  annoyed  the  father.    Mrs.  Glendinning 
was  not  commanding  the  salary  she  for- 
merly did.    The  only  factor  that  had 
marred  the  happiness  of  her  married  life 
was  that  her  husband  was  an  habitual 
drinker.   He  appeared  to  be  a  man  who 
was  seldom  drunk,  but  who  consumed 
more  alcohol  than  was  good  for  him. 
Curiously  enough  he  was  able  to  play 
and  act  even  under  the  influence  of 
drink.  At  times  his  best  piece  of  acting 
was  done  under  conditions  when  most 
men  would  have  teen  reeling  drunk." 
His  landlady  at  Cheltenham  in  May, 
11916.  testified  that  his  mind  was  clear. 
pHe  spoke  of  his  son,  who.  he  said,  was 
I'on  the  pictures'  and  making  £100  per 
week.    He  seemed  very  annoyed  at  his 
son.  Someone,  he  said,  had  shouted  out 
jat  a  recruiting  meeting  which  testator 
J  attended.   'What  about  your  son.  the 
slacker"?  Testator  told  her  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  And  that  all  the  boys  In 
England  were  Joining  up.  and  that  his 
son  had  gone  back  to  America.  He 
added   that  he   only   wished   he  was 
younger,  so  that  hf  eould  show  his  son 
what  ho  would  do.   He  told  the  witness 
'(he  had  been  drinking  since  he  was  a 
'child.    She  had  never  seen  him  'drunk 
in  his  head,  but  his  legs  used  to  go. 
He  was  awfully  fond  of  his  wife.  He 
did  not  Bpeak  well  of  his  daughter." 

John  Glendinning  came  first  to  tho 
United  States  with  the  Kendals  in  1889. 
In  1895  he  was  the  Laird  In  the  famous 
production  of  "Trilby."  He  took  promi- 
nent parts  in  many  plays  and  toured 
with  his  own  company,  playing  Shake- 
spearian roles.  His  will  was  finally  fet- 
tled. 

The  plaintiff,  testator's  brother,  under 
the  settlement,  agreed  that  the  will,  and 
first  and  last  codicil  under  which  Mrs. 
Glendinning  benefited,  should  be  pro- 
nounced for,  plaintiff  to  renounce  his 
executorship,  and  each  party  to  pay 
their  own  costs.  Under  the  codicils  now 
pronounced  for.  Mrs.  Glendinning  's 
chief  legacy  Is  the  rights  of  the  play 
"The  Rosary."  in  which  testator  acted. 

Cyril  Maude  next  season  will  be  under 
the  Charles  Frohman  management. 
Miss   Ellen   Terry,   who   attains  her 
!  70th  birthday  today,  asks  her  friends  to 
ignore  such  minor  matters 


I.  as  a  civilian!  must  not  of  fit  i1  <Pg|uss  I 

of  beer  at  -a  great  New  York  hoteV^fctetl 
cause  my  guest  Is  an  American  offlnfl| 

How  interesting  it  was  to  h  n  >.-";  'boys 
of  the  Tth  regiment  singing  'OnWSrd  • 
Christian  Soldiers'  during  their  lunch- 
eon hour,  when  the  last  military  song 
that  I  heard  in  England  was,  'I  want 
to  be  good,  but  the  girls  won't  let  me.' 
He  adds: 

"And  through  It  all,  Art,  like  the  philo- 
sopher's cheerfulness,  has  kept  on  bub- 
bling up,  and  I  have  known  that  some 
day  I  must  send  something  home  about 
a  play,  for  it  Is  significant,  a  sign  of 
the  times,  and  will  outlast  the  slaughter 
and  destruction  of  thl3  war: 
"All  passes.    Art  alone 
Enduring  stays  to  us. 
The  Bust  outlasts  the  Throne, 
The  Coin,  Tiberius." 
The  play  is  "Efficiency,"  by  Robert  H. 
!  Davis  and  Perley  Poore  Sheehan.   It  is 
in  one  act,  and  is  now  being  performed, 
with  two  other  one-act  plays,   at  the 
1  Greenwich  Village  Theatre,  In  a  down 
J  town    district  which    imitates   the  at- 
Jmosphere  of  Chelsea  or  the  Boul,  Mich.. 
■I  as  nearly  as  bustling  and  radiant  New 
York  can.    "Efficiency"  focusses  in  one 
vivid  act  what  a  hundred  books  about 
autocracy  and  militarism  have  tried  to 
focus.  It  is  terrible,  but  It  relieves  the 
pent-up  feelings.  It  is  a  lesson,  a  warn- 
ling.  more  moving  even  than  Nevinson's 
("Mitrailleuse,"  because  that  was  pas- 
iBlve;  this  is  active. 

"Efficiency"  has  three  characters— the 
]  Kaiser,  a  German  professor,  and  Num- 
ber 241,  virtually  an  automaton,  that  is, 
he  is  only  half  a  man;  the  rest  of  him 
I  has  been  blown  away  In  the  Uenches. 
But  science,  in  the  person  of  the  pro- 
fessor, has  reassembled  him,  has  made 
him  into  a  super-soldier,  one  of  a  mil- 
lion cripples  about  to  be  transformed 
Into  a  million  fighting  units.  This  au- 
tomaton, who  Is  rigid,  who  walks  with  a 
metallic  clatter,  is  only  half  a  man.  the 
rest  is  metal  and  frightful  ingenuity. 
For  he  has  an  artificial  ear  which  is  also 
a  telephone,  and  a  telescopic  eye  which 
!  can  see  in  the  dark. 

The  Kaiser  is  overjoyed.  Science  has 
I  created  this  military  monster  for  the 
I  additional  glory  of  his  dynasty.  "Are 
I  you  not  grateful  to  science  for  these 
I  wonders  performed?"  he  asks  No.  241: 
j  "Are  you  not  proud  thaf  science  has  ) 
]  found  a  way  to  double  the  strength  of 
!  our  army?"  To  which  No.  241  replies, 
I  in  precise,  laspirg  enunciation,  n  pause  j 
1  between  each  word:  "By— bringing— me 
j  —mice— to— slaughter.  By— doubling— 
j  the  —  strength— of  —  your  —  army— you— 
]  have— multiplied— human— grief." 

"You  dare  rebel  In  the  presence  of 
your  Emperor?" 

[    "JJaral*  *  _' .  *   ......  

No.  241  advances,  switches  off  the 
light,  and  strangles  his  Emperor.  He 
can  see  In  the  dark.  Then  he  turns  VP 
the  light  and  sounds  a  gong. 

The  professor  enters— he  gasps.  "What 
Is  this?"  he  cries. 
No.  241  answers  "Ef— fl— cien— cy.' 

This  play  must  be  performed  in  Lon- 
don. It  Is  short,  but  it  is  epoch- 
making." 
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Three  score  and  ten  a  "minor"  matter? 

Yet  shall  a  thousand  wrest hs  be  twined;  , 
Athwart  her  path  briftut  bloome  will  scatter 
Sweet  tribute  to  a  major  mind. 
—London  Daily  Chronicle,  Feb.  17. 
Sir  George  Alexander,  who  died  on 
March  16.  first  visited  the  United  States, 
with  the  Lyceum  Company  in  1884-85. 
Miss  Terry  in  her  memoirs  speaks  of 
his  "romantic  quality"  when  he  plavcd 
with* her  and  Irving.  "There  was  a 
kind  of  shy  modeBty  about  him  which 
handicapped  him  when  he  played  Squire 
Thornhill  in  'Olivia.'  'Be  more  dashing. 
Alec!'  I  used  to  say  to  him.  "Well,  I  do 
my  best,'  he  said,  'at  the  hotels  I  chuck 
all  the  barmaids  under  the  chin,  and 
pretend  I'm  a  dog.  of  a  fellow  tor  the 
sake  of  this  part!'  Conscientious,  dear, 
delightful  Alec!  No  one  ever  deserved 
success  more  than  he  did  and  used  it 
better  when  it  came.  He  had  the  good 
luck  to  marry  a  wife  who  was  clever  as 
well  as  charming,  and  could  help  him." 
She  was  Florence  Theleur. 

An  American  War  Play 
Discusserf  by  an  Englishman 

C.  Lewis  Hinds  wrote  from  "Some- 
where in  America"  about  the  war's  In- 
fluence on  life  In  New  York.  The  letter 
was  published  in  the  Dally  Chronicle 
of  London.  Feb.  22.  He  found  that  "the 
dormant  Puritan  conscience  has  roused 
Itself  and  Is  unafraid;  and  that  with 
tho  thermometer  below  zero  not  a  drop 
of  drink  enters  an  American  camp;  that 


Musicians  and  Musical 
At  Home  and  Abroad 

"Pribautki"  (Chansons  plalsantes."  or 
"Quaint  Sayings"),  a  set  of  songs  by 
Stravinsky,  were  sung  in  London  for 
the  first  time  on  Feb.  22.  "The  songs 
are  quaint,  with  a  qunintnesa  that 
abounds  in  the  same  master's  'Petruch- 
ka'  and  a  humor  that  is  sutirical,  a  wit 
that  is  mordant.  Miss  Olga  Haley  sang 
them  magnificently,  and  was  wonder- 
fully accompanied,  as  it  were,  by  a  lit- 
tle solo  orchestra  of  wood-wind  and 
string  quartet.  One  Is  naturally  desir- 
ous of  rehearsing  these  'Quaint  Sayings.' 
which  are  so  utterly  unlike  any  other 
musical  sayings." 
Joseph  Speaight's  quartet,  "Some 
i  Shakespeare  Fairy  Characters,"  was 
performed  In  London  Feb.  Z5  by  the 
J  Catterall  Quartet  of  Manchester. 

Apropos  Brahms' s  Symphony  No.  3 
played  recently  in  London,  the  Times 
said:  "Sir  Henry  Wood  does  not  fall 
into  the  mCstak'e;  common  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Brahms-idolatry,  of  taking  too 
seriously  those  passages  where  Brahms 
was  supposed  to  be  so  mysteriously 
deep,  but  was  really  not  more  than  im- 
portantly verbose." 

After  many  days  Mr.  George  Ferguson, 
once  well  known  in  our  concert  rooms 
and  at  Covent  Garden,  has  returned  to 
the  land  of  his  birth,  from  Ruhleben. 
where  he  has  been  Interned  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  For  some  15  years 
ere  that  Mr.  Ferguson  was  a  prominent 
teacher  of  singing  in  Berlin.    In  Ruhle- 
ben camp  he  was  stalled   (that  surely 
is  the  correct  term)  in  a  horse-box  with 
Frederick  Lamond  and  Arthur  Speed, 
eminent  pianists.  Arthur  Williams,  equal- 
ly   eminent   violoncellist,    and  Charles 
i  Horsfall,  painter  of  the  best  known  por- 
j  trait  of  Lord  Kitchener,  so  that  he  was 
In  good  company.  There,  for  three  and  a 
j  half  years.  Mr.  Fergusson  lived,  work- 
]  lng  on  the  land,  so  to  speak,  In  the 
camp,  but  still  exercising  his  profession. 
The  other  day  he  told  me  that  he  had 
l  discovered  a  young  Russian,   also  in- 
.  terned,  with  a  voice  of  Shalyapin  color 
and    quality,    Jablonovskl    by  name.— , 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  23.  j 
Maurice  Ravel  has  completed  a  sf 
I  of  piano  pieces  begun  before  the  1  ' 
,  broke  out,  and  he  performed  ml  lit 


i 


service  for  two  years  near  Verdun.  The 
suite  Is  entitled  "Le  Tombeau  de  Cou- 
perin."' 

Raoul  Laparra's  song  cycle,  "A  Musi- 
cal Journey  Through  Spain,"  which  will 
have  its  first  performance  in  New  York 
April  9,  was  suggested  by  several  fellow- 
artists  who  knew  of  his  years  spent  In 
Spain  and  his  Intimate  knowledge  of 
that  country.   "The  suggestion  appealed 
to  me  at  once,"  declared  Mr.  Laparra. 
"In  Spain  I  had  unusual  opportunities 
to  study  Its  people.    Why  not  try  to 
write  a  series  of  short  musical  tableaux 
that  might  serve  almost  as  a  friendly 
talk  on  personal  remembrances?  Why 
not  show  In  a  few  contrasting  examples 
the  wonderful  variety  that  Spain  offers 
musically?     Tho    average    person  has 
gained  his  Idea  of  Spain  largely  from 
such  works  as  Bizet's  'Carmen,'  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  opera  repre- 
sents   but   a   single   Spanish  province. 
Such  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  different 
aspects  of  Spain  that  a  stage  director 
like  Albert  Carre  always  insists  upon 
visiting  the  very  spot  where  the  action 
is  laid.    The  time  Is  past  when  a  rose 
in  the  hair,  a  high  comb  and  a  pair 
of  castanets  suffice  to  express  all  the 
characteristics    of  .Spain.     Spain  is  a 
wonderful  mine  of  rhythmic  and  me- 
lodic material,  with  limitless  possibili- 
ties."— Musical  Leader,  March  14. 

Havrah  Hubbard,  critic,  lecturer  and 
for  a  time  the  press  agent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  under  Henry  Russell, 
Is  now  song"  leader  at  Camp  Kearney  in 
California. 

Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  is  at  last  com- 
-ing  into  his  own  as  one  of  the  finest 
|  of  living  British  composers.   His  "Lon- 
don" symphony,  after  yearly  four  years 
,  of  neglect,  was  revived  at  Queen's  Hall 
so  successfully  a  week  or  so  ago  that 
l  it  is  to  be  repeated  next  Monday  week. 
'  Like  other  British  composers  of  over 
military  age,  Dr.  Williams  (a  son. of  the 
j  late  Justice  Vaughan  Williams)  volun- 
teered for  military  service  and.  Joined 
I  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  early  In  the  war.  An- 
other   of    our    best-known  composers, 
;  William  Wallace  (who  wrote  "Villon" 
I  and     the     "Freebooter's    Songs")  also 
I  Joined  the  R.  A.  M.  C.    Even  Sir  Ed- 
|  ward  Elgar.  who  Is  now  in  his  61st  year, 
1  has  insisted  on  doing  his  soldiering  in 
,  the  volunteers,  as-  well  as  being  a  spe- 
cial constable.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 
The  London  Times  said  of. Mr.  De- 
;  faun,   the  first   violin  of  the  Belgian 
Quartet,  that  he  is  a  good  leader  be- 
I  cause  he  knows  when  to  follow. 
I     In  a  very  caustic  moment  Mr.  Debussy 
|  is  reported  to  have  said  that  restaurant 
|  music  had  its  origin  in  London  when 
the  metropolis  became  a  German  city, 
and  that  it  was  invented  to  drown  the 
noise  made  by  the  sons  of  the  Father- 
land in  consuming  their  soup.   This  pre- 
|  war  gibe  has  lost  its  point  today,  but 
even  now  the  restaurant  band  is  not 
I  held  in  high  esteem— at  least  by  those 
j  whose  love  of  music  is  more  professed 
than  felt.    It  is  hard  to  see  why  this 
should  be,  and  the  only  explanation  of  it 
I  is  a  prlggishness  which  still  obtains  In 
music,  though  it  would  be  ridiculed  in. 
say,  literature.    Of  course  when  music 
is  given  you  as  a  pleasant  aid  to  diges- 
tion, you  do  not,  if  you  are  wise,  expect 
It  to  demand  tense  and  concentrated  at- 
tention.   It  would  defeat  Its  purpose  If 
It  did.     And,    therefore— again   on  the 
assumption  that  you  are  wise— you  will 
be  no  more  ashamed  of  applauding  rag 
time  in  season  than  you  would  shudder 
I  at  the  thought  of  reading  the  lightest 
of  books  over  a  solitary  meal.— London 
.  Dally  Telegraph. 

It  seems  futile  to  write  every  time 
[  that  Mme.  d'Alvarez  gives  a  public  re- 
t  cita)  that  she  is  a  great  artist.  That 
knowledge  has  been  public  property  for 
a  long  time  now;  and  no  good  purpose 
'  seems  to  bo  served  by  repeating  the 
I  fact.  And  yet  what  else  can  one  do 
but  ring  the  changes  in  terms  of  words 
of  praise  of  her  art  or  write  that  she 
Eings?  .  .  .  John  Ireland  was  repre- 
sented by  "Songs  of  the  Wayfarers" 
and  by  his  rhapsody,  "Earth's  Call." 
In  both  this  native  composer  seems  to 
suffer  from  a  descendant  from  the  musi- 
cal microbe  which  those  of  us  of  older 
growth  sought  to  eliminate  a  generation 
ago;  that  generation  abused  its  privi- 
lege of — possibly  unconscious — imitation 
cf  the  masters  of  the  period,  and  the 
present  generation  sometimes  does  like- 
wise— It  is  the  models  that  are  different, 
not  the  imitative  capacity.  —  London 
Dally  Telegraph,  Feb.  23. 

Mr.  F.  Armstrong,  the  well-known 
organizer  of  Sunday  concerts,  demurs  to 
the  suggestion  that  In  accompanying 
Miss  Adela  Hamaton's  playing  of  Men- 
delsohn's D  minor  piano  concerto  on  tfia 
organ  Instead  of  the  usual  orchestru.1 
obbligato,  Mr.  A.  J.  Mealo.  the  popular 
organist  of  the  Wesleyan  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  was  making  an  experi- 
ment. Mr.  Armstrong  tells  us  he  played  , 
the  Tschaikowski  concerto  with  Mis.-? 
Hamaton  as  long  ago  as  No.verabcr  las"., 
and  we  seem  to  remember  other  imscj  in 
the  past  when  the  organ  has  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  orchestra  in  r$? 
citals.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 
— r-rw nrcr-ii  m  ■  nulla  i  tf fHtfjl  i  rjaaMS^p^gipimcA^^ii 

CONCERTSOF  WEEK 

SUNDAY— South  Congregational  Society.  12.15 
P.  M.  Organ  recital  by  Will  Ism  E.  Zeurii: 
Buck.  Triumphal  Ma  neb:  Onilmont.  Prujer  I 
anil  Cradle  Song:  OalVnrits.  Intermezzo;  ■ 
WoNteitholne,  Fantasle  In  E;  Oallaerts,  lu-  , 
tennczzo;  Berceuse,  Faulltes;  In-mmens,  & 
Fanfare. 

Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.   M.    Concert  to 
Guiomar  Novaes.  pianist,   ami  Jacques  Thl- 

bnud.  violinist.    See  special  notice. 
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Dr.  Muck, 
ftb  feiU'al 


I.  la  using,  banjo'st;  U.  P. 
list;  J.  Albert  Biunxiartuar, 

■*  HalL  8:30  P.  M.,  ]»tk 
rT  (Ai,  X)r  Muck,  comiuctur. 

phony  Hall,  S  P.  >!..  10  ah 
■t  tB).  Dr.  Muck,  conductor. 


1  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall.  Kurt  Schind- 
1  ler  was  the  accompanist.    The  program 
IWM  M  follows:  Scarlatti.  O  crssnlf  dl 
•  p'sgarml:  Vivaldi,  I  n  certo  non  so  chc; 
,'  Cest!.  Intorno  al''  Idol  m!o;  JommelliJ 
I  Chi    vuol    comprar;    Durante.  Danzaj 
I  I.tJlty,    Air    d'Oriane:    Duiu,  Arlette 
jDalajrrac.  Escouto  dt>  Jeannetto;  Carat 
I  Hans    le    prlntemps    de    mes  Bnnces 
j Gretry.  Je  Crains  dr  lui  parler;  Tsehai 
I  kowsky.  Romance:  Moussorgsky,  Para- 
[  Shu's    Dance.    An    Idiot's    Love  Song} 
Oabrilowltsch,  the  New  Day:  Old  Scotch! 
Songs,  arranged  by  Helen  Hopekirk— Tej 
Banks  and  Braes,  My  Love  She's  but  al 
[  Lassie    Yet.    I'm    Weortu'    Ana,  Oh! 
Charlie  Is  My  Darling. 
Whatever    may    be    said    of  Mme.j 
I  Qafcffllowltsch's   vocal    mechanism,  her 
I  ambition,   outstripping  at   present  her 
I  technical     resources,     is  nevertheless 
praiseworthy,  and  the  catholicity  and 
fineness  of  taste  shown  in  her  arrange- 
ment of  a  program    are    to    be  com- 
I  mended.     Son^s    by    French  operatic 
writers  of  the  15th  and  the  early  part  of 
the  '.9th  century  are  mo  s»ldoni  heard. 
Mr.  Henschel  and  his  firs*  wire  brought 
I  out    many    unfamiliar   and  delightful 
songs  and  duets  from  forgotten  French 
oyer  a.-  when  they  gave  concerts  here. 
There  Is  a  rich  mine  yet  to  be  explored. 

The  song  of  Dalayrac  Is  n  Savoyard 
song,  which  in  the  first  act  of  "Les 
deux  peLts  Savoyards."  has  a  triangle 
among  the  accompanying  instruments. 
Oarat,  famous  as  ringer,  teacher,  and 
for  bis  bonnes  fortunes,  wrote  several 
romances  that  affected  t tie  sensibilities 
Of  high  lorn  dame.?,  admiring  the  man, 
singer,  and  composer.  Moussorgsky'a 
•Ixive  Song  of  an  Idiot,"  was  based 
by  hini  over  50  vears  ago  on  Hie  pathetic 
nppeal  of  it  village  half-witted  feilow 
who  'vas  wooing  a  girl  in  a  sort  of  i 
chint.  McuiEorgsky.  move:!  by  the 
fithos  of  the  appeal,  noted  the  peculiar 
intonations  of  the  unhappy  youth. 
"Porasha's  Revery  rtid  Danes''  is  from 
"Tho  fair  of  Sorotchinsk."  an  opera 
that  Moussorgsky  put  aside,  it  was 
waited  after  his  death  by  Liadoff.  The 
Scotch  -ongs  arc  f;<;m  the  volume 
edited  by  Mine.  Hopekltl..  It  will  thus 
bo  seen  that  Mme.  Oahri'.owltsch's  pro- 
g.-nm  was  out  of  the  common,  unusual- 
ly Interesting. 

Mr.  Bchftidler,  whose  editions  of  Rus-j 
sicrt  tongs  would  alone  give  him  arJ 
honorable  name  among  musicians,  wad 


OKI  Codger's  Blessing,  or  the  Old  Cod- 
ger's Delight,  for  you  are  both;  and  I 
hope  you  will  receive  tills  in  the  spirit 
In  which  it  Is  sent,  as  the  old  lady  wrote 
In  sending  her  parson  some  thoroughly 
brnndled  peaches. 

You  don't  know  what  a  joy  It  la  to 
read  your  column  every  day.  The  other 
newspapers  are  full  of  accounts  of  "War 
and  Divorce  and  Baseball  and  Women's 
Fashions  that  can't  be  expected  to  In 
teres*  a  mature  old  codger.  I  shall  be 
S3  come  next  July;  but  you  tell  about 
the  songs  wo  used  to  sing  and  the  oaths 
wa  used  to  swear,  and  sometimes  I 
suspect  you  ludulgo  In  double  intenders 
which  only  wo  old  codgers  twig,  and  we 
don't  laugh  at  them  when  the  grand- 
children are  'round. 

When  I  was  a  little  shaver  I  vised  to 
live  near  New  Bedford,  at  Blubber  Cove, 
and  I  played  along  the  shore  and  knew 
all  the  whalers  by  sight  and  their  crews 
were  mighty  friendly.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  old  Cap'n  SI  Leatherbottom,  who 
sailed  the  whaler  Nancy  Starbuck  out 
of  Nantucket?  SI  set  out  early  in  life 
to  he  as  truthful  as  George  Washington, 
and  so.  when  he  killed  a  shark  42  feet 
long  on  one  of  his  voyages,  he  towed  It 
all  the  way  home  and  beached  it  at 
Blubber  Cove.  He  did  that  to  prove  his 
veracity,  because,  ho  said,  if  he  simply 
told  folks  of  a  shark  42  feet  long,  they 
would  have  thought  he  was  lying — Just 
like  ordinary  fishermen.  But  they  all 
came  out  with  footrules  and  yardsticks 
and  they  measured  the  carcass,  and  It 
measured  more  than  he  said  by  four 
Inches.  "Well."  said  Si,  "I  don't  believe 
In  exaggerating."  Everybody  voted  that 
he  was -as  truthful  as  G.  Washington; 
;  but  he  wasn't  popular. 
.  Tha  crew  that  shipped  with  him  were 
I  unusually  good  singers,  and  a3  they 
stayed  writh  him  year  after  year  they  sang 
their  chanties  together  very  well.  I  re- 
member parts  of  one  of  their  songs,  and 
I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  If  you  will 
print  the  whole  of  It,  and  tell  me  who 
wrote  it,  and  how  the  music  goes.  I  can 
hear  the  tune  still,  but  bping  no  hand 
at  singing,  or  even  humming  tunes,  I 
can't  get  it  out.  They  called  it 
GROG  TUNE 

When  the  captain  wets  his  whistle. 

And  the  bosuu  serves  the  grog 

In  the  batter' d  old  tin  dipper 

While  the  mate  consults  the  lo<r, 

Come  and  Join  us  in  the  chorus 

With  lusty  lungs  and  free; 

There  were  drinking  men  before  us— 

There'll  be  drinkers  after  we. 

CHORUS 

Then  rally  round  the  capstan. 
And  rally  once  again: 

There's  nothing  like  Old  Medford  rum 
For  thirsty  sailor  men. 

T'm  not  sure  whether  "Jamaica" 
shouldn't  stand  instead  of  "Old  Med- 
ford"  in  the  third  line  of  the  chorus,  and 
sometimes  they  said  "mellow"  for 
"thirsty"  in  the  last  line. 

In  the  civil  war  we  used  to  sing: 

"We'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boy». 
We'll  rally  once  again," 
which  is  stolen  bodily  from  this  chorus. 
It's  shameful  that  a  patriot  song  should 
be  written  by  a  deliberate  thief,  isn't  it? 
Do  you  know  his  name? 

Go  on  with  your  good  work  and  re- 
juvenate us  old  Codgers.  I've  been 
looking  all  wdnter  for  you  to  let  out  on 
woodchucks.  There's  lore  enough  about 
them  to  keep  you  going  for  a  week. 
Your  obliged  and  constant  reader, 

OLD  CODGER. 
Brindle  Farm,  Oxtosset. 


'  A 


We  publish  the  following  letter  bej 
cause,  first  of  all,  it  Is  a  tribute  to  the, 
many  contributors  who  stimulate! 
thought  and  raise  the  moral  tone  of  tha 
community.  "Old  Codger"  does  thenj 
grievous  wrong  when  he  suspects  thenj 
of  "douhle  intenders."  They  do  nolj 
whisper  and  snigger;  they  blurt  out! 
what  they  have  to  say ;  they  speak  right 
out  in  meeting.  They  are  closer  to  Ra- 
belais than  to  your  French  writer  of 
export  novels  just  before  1914 ;  nearer 
to  Henry  Fielding  than  to  Laurence! 
Sterne. 

The  chantey  mentioned  by  Old  Codger 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  purely  sailor 
origin.  If  any  object  to  the  choral  aentl-| 
ment,  let  them  sing  these  lines  from  an 
undoubted  chantey : 

Oil.  whiskey  U  the  life  of  man. 
Chorus:   Oh,  whiskey!   Oh,  Johnny  1 

Oh  whiskey  it  the  life  of  man! 
Chorus:  Oh,  whiskey  f'/r  my  Johnny! 

Ob.  whiskey  makes  me  pawn  my  clothom, 
Chorus:   Oh.  whiskey;  Ob,  Johnny; 

Ob,  whiskey  makes  me  pawn  my  cloths*. 
Chorus:    Oh,  whiskey  for  my  Johnny. 

Oh  whiskey  gave  me  a  broken  nose, 
Chorus:  Here's  whiskey  for  my  Johnny. 
J      HI  can't  get  whiskey,  I'll  have  rum. 
I    There  are.  many  other  verses,  as  the 
.genteel   I.a'jra  Alexandrine  Smith  re- 
I  marks  in  "The  Music  of  the  Waters," 
i  ••none  of  them  betraying  much  delicacy 
lor  refinement  of  expression." 


Superstitious  Tommies 

I    There  is  no  getting  away  from  the 
I  fact  that  soldiers  are  very  superstitious. 
I  noticed  a  statement  made  by  an  Anzac 
■  the  other  day  to  the  effect,  that  if  a 
!  soldier  "trades  leave"  with  another,  the 
proposer  is  marked  for  death  the  first 
time  he  "goes  over."    Fourteen  of  his 
comrades,  he  said,  had  been  killed  after 
they  had  traded  their  leave.  Again,  If 
a  letter  from  a  mother  arrives  on  the 
day  a  raiding  party  is  going  out,  the, 
members  of  that  party— particularly  the 
man  who  receives  the  letter— are  be- 
lieved to  be  almost  certain  to  be  made 
prisoners.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Whaler  and  Chantey 
As  the  World  Wags: 
I  don't  know  whether  to  call  you  thf. 


War  Notes. 

Two  Canadian  soldiers  were  talking.! 
One  said,  "I  hear  the  Australians  were' 
in  Jerusalem  on  Christmas  day."  To 
which  the  other  replied,  "Betcher  the 
Shepherds  watched  their  flocks  that 
night." 

The  Australian  soldiers  are  Inventing 
their  own  slang,  in  addition  to  adopting 
•the  usual  Americanisms  which  we  are 
all  using  nowadays.    They  call  their 
country    "Aussie,"    and   pronounce  it 
"Ozzy."    They  call  their  pals  "cobber" 
—"a  cobber  of  mine"  means  "a  pal  of 
mine."    A  man  who  has  had  a  good 
j  time  on  leave  reports  that  he  has  had  a 
j  "hosker"  time,  while  those  who  have 
S  been  in  France  have  Anglicized  "tout 
I  suite"  into  "tootsweet,"  and  .will  often 
add  "the  tooter  the  sweeter."  We  shall 
need    some    new   dictionaries    in  our 
•  scheme  of  post  war  reconstruction.— 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 


sui 


Jacques  Thibaud  am!  Mis* 
Novaes  Plav 


Jacques  I'hlbaud.  violinist,  and  Guio- 
mar  Novaes.  pianist,  gavo  a  concert  at 
Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Tin  program  was  as  follows:  Beethoven. 
Sonnta  in  F  major.  Op.  24;  Mozart,  Con- 
certo In  K  flat;  Chopin,  Sonata  In  B 
«minor.  Op.  S8;  Vieuxtcmps.  Ballade  et 
Polonaise;  Liszt.  Murmuring  Woods, 
Dance  of  the  Gnomes. 

The  first  two    numbers,  Beethoven's 
Sonata,  played  with  Miss  Novaos.  and 
Mozart's  Concerto.   In   which   Mr.  Thi- 
baud was  assisted  by  his  own  excellent 
accompanist,  Nicolai  Schneer,  revealed 
ltb,e     distinguished     French  violinist's 
superlative  skill   as  an   interpreter  of 
•classical    music.    His    beautiful  tone, 
..smooth  and  serene,  yet  eloquent  with 
■the  flavor  of  Latin  intensity,  his  facile 
■execution  and  fully  developed  technic, 
Jills  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  as  an  in- 
terpreter were  constantly  in  evidence. 
The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
in  v  hich  the  piano  part  was  brilliantly 
played   by  Miss  Novaes,     the  young 
Brazilian  pianist,  was  a  striking  exhibi- 
tion of  well-nigh  flawless  ensemble. 

On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Novaes, 
whose  technic  is  worthy  to  stand  be- 
side that  of  celebrated  and  masculine 
confreres,  was  cool  and  impersonal  in 
her  treatment  of  Chopin's  Sonata.  Shel 
has  strength,  unusual  clarity,  crispness! 
and  brilliance,  but  her  playing  is  sophis- 
ticated rather  than  emotional,  showy 
rather  than  interesting. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  Jascha  Helfetzj 
will  make  his  third  and  last  appear-! 
anre  this  season  ,  1 
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Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald  of  East  Brew- 
ster writes:  "In  one  of  his  clever  short 
Stories,  Meredith  Nicholson  tells  us  of  a 
young  lady  In  the  Back  Bay  'drinking' 
her  soup.  Incredible !  They  may  'drink' 
soup  In  Indiana,  but  here  in  Massachu-r 
setts  we  class  our  chowders  among  the 
'eats.'  " 

There  Is  no  need,  by  the  way,  of  putting 
the  Word  eats  between  quotation  marks. 
Eat,  the  noun,  meaning  food,  is  now 
|  regarded  by  purists  as  obsolete,  but  it 
!  was  used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
!  Drink,  drinks — why  not  eat,  eats? 
\    Yes,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  charming  women, 
old,  middle-agcdj  and  young  of  the  Back 
Bay  and  of    the  ~"Small-of-the  Back 
Bay"  in  Boston  often  drink  a  clear  soup, 
not  from  plsttes,  not  from  a  tureen,  but 
from  cups.  Men  with  mustaches  do  like- 
Wise  and  gladly,  especially    at  dinner 
when    they    fear    for  their  immaculate 
shirt  fronts;  for  it    is    not  considered 
good  form  in  Boston  to  cover  the  shirt 
with  a  napkin,  or  for  a  man  to  steady 
V  his  trembling  hand,  holding  a  spoon  by 
I  an  ingenious  use  of  thfe    napkin    as  a 
guide  rope. 

'  Chowder,  thick  soups — and  black  bean 
soup  should  be  very  thick,  not  the  mis- 
erable, watery  stuff  too  often  served  as 
black  bean — are  of  course  eaten. 

This  reminds  us  that    when  Claude 
Achillo  Debussy  visited  London  in  1909 
he  opmplained  bitterly  to    Mr.  Edwin 
Evans  that  he  could  not  obtain  good 
food  in  London  without  bad  music.  He 
then  said  that  restaurant  music  prob- 
ably had  its  origin  In  London  when  the 
'city  became  German;  the  music  was 
;  then  introduced  to  drown    the  noise! 
made  by  the  sons  of  the  Fatherland  in 
.  consuming  their  soup, 
j    It  is  said  that  at  a  famous  public 
'dinner  of  Chicago's  solid  men  of  busi- 
noas,  the  gallery  was  thronged  with  vis- 
itors eager  to  hear  the  diners  eating. 

"Just  After" 

.  As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  If  the  expres- 
sion,   "I  am  Just  after  breaking  my 
glasses,  '  meaning  "I  broke  my  glasses 
a  short  time  ago,"  is  within  the  limits 
j  of  correct  English?  I  am  writing  to  you 
!  because   1   have   contended    that  this 
construction  may  be  supported  -by  some 
authority  not  yet  obsolete.       J.  I.  A. 
Boston. 

You  probably  will  not  rind  "Just  after" 
used  bv  Hazlitt,  Cobbett.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  Pater,  Landor,  Hawthorne,  yetj 
we  like  the  phrase.  When  "after"  isj 
used  with*  a  progressive  tense  it  indl-| 
cates:  (1)  that  an  action  is  about  to 
take  place;  (2)  completed  action,  com- 
pare the  French  *venlr  de";  (3)  pres- 
ent action.  "She  told  them  In  the  pris- 
oner's presence  that  he  was  after  hang- 
ing her  up  against  the  door  with  a 
rope."  Dublin  Dy.  Expr.  1891.  "Jos 
was  after  balragging  the  priest."  Ken- 
nedy. "Even.  Duftrcy."  1869.  This  usej 
Is  dialectal.  We  find  no  reference  in  the 
dictionary  from  which,  we  have  quoted 
examples  to  "just  after";  but  we  should 
use  the  phrase  fearlessly.  There's  noth- 
ing more  irritating  than  priggishly  pre 
else  English  In  familiar  and  joyous  con 
versatldn. — Ed. 


"School  Butter" 

We  ore  Indebted  to  the  editor  of  the 
Watei'oury  (Ct.)  American  for  a  clip- 
ping from  tho  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  A 
writer  In  Texas  discussed  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "school  butter." 

"When  he  (a  Marshall  patron)  was  a 
boy  In  East  Tennessee,  'school  butter' 
was  an  opprobrious  epithet,  or  so  accept- 
ed by  schoolboys.  Such  a  boy  wis  ex- 
pected to  light,  or  gang  up  with  other 
schoolboys  and  get  revenge,  whenever 
any  challenger  shouted  'school  butter'  at 
them.  And  now,  tho  Marnhall  corre- 
spondent complains,  he  can't  find  any- 
body Who  knows  anything  about  Hie 
epithet  in  question,  and  lie  wonders  If  it 
was  only  a  localized  Kast  Tennessee 
term."  The  writer  of  "State  Pi-ess"  In 
the  News  says  he  once  heard  a  boy  who 
went  to  a  small  town  school  in  Now 
York  state  use  the  expression.      I  I 

"Although  bettor  at  some  tilings  than 
at  etymology.  State  Press  will  go  so  far 
as  to  guess  that  this  expression  origi 
nated  with  the  colored  people  of  the  far 
South.  The  Negroes  used  to  have  a 
word  'buckra,'  which  was  applicable  to 
a  sorry  white  man.  A  white  lad  be- 
longing to  what  the  colored  people  con- 
sidered a  low  class  was  called  a  'buckra 
boy,'  and  most  likely  the  phrase  was 
corrupted  from  'school  buckra'  into 
'school  butter.'  This  decision  by  S.  P. 
is  purely  guesswork.  Ho  considers  him- 
self an  excellent  guesser,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral tiling  would  rather  hazard  an 
opinion  founded  upon  deduction  than  to 
study  the  matter  out  laboriously.  But, 
of  course,  if  the  Marshall  inquirer  is  not 
satisfied  with  a  guess,  he  can  ask  some- 
body who  knows,  and  knows  he  knows. 
The  man  who  knows  and  knows  he 
knows  is  an  invaluable  member  of  so- 
ciety, albeit  not  always  good  company. 
The  man  who  wishes  to  learn  Is  usually 
more  interesting,  in  a  social  way,  than 
the  one  who  has  already  learned.  Tfhe 
wisest  professor  in  a  college  Is  ordi- 
narily the  lonesomest."  ~) 

But  'Tniekra"  among  the  Negroes 
Surinam  means  "master."  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Calabar  coast.  It  means 
"demon,  powerful  and  superior  being.' 
In  Goldle's  Dictionary  of  the  Efik  lan 
guage  "mbakara"  means  white  man, 
European.  In  ordinary'  Negro  talk, 
"buckra"  means  any  white  man.  Let  us 
go  back  to  Marryatt's  "Peter  Simple" : 
"Ah,  piccaninny  buccra !  how  you  do?" 
"Years  in  West  Indies,"  etc.,  In  reader. 
If63  :  'Buckra  does  hard  this  time,"  said 
tho  Negroes ;  "Since  Gospel  come  buckra 
die  hard." 

"School  butter"  in  English  slang  mean 
in  Capt.  Grose's  time,  a  flogging. 


The  Yarn  of  a  Slave 

As  the  World  Wans: 

If  tome  femnle  knitter  wheedles 

You  to  try  the  nimble  needte9, 

And  you  scorn  the  plsn  with 

Proud  disdain  as  only  woman's  work, 

She  crafty,  shows  a  wooden  frame 

And  bids  yon  try  this  little  gome. 

But  should  you  still  decline  with  thanks. 

She  christens  you  a  "shirk!" 

But  If  you  heed  while  she  betruiles, 

Ami  prove  a  victim  to  her  wiles, 

AnJ  end  by  "1111111111115"  to  the  game. 

Rash  man — your  fall's  begun! 
1       It's  lust  an  artless  little  "frame," 

Tli Is  innocent,  seduCtlTe  game 
i        With  yarn,  stiletto,  thirty  pegs; 

Vou  wonder  if  it's  fun! 

But  when  the  spell  is  once  nt  work 

There's  no  such  thing  for  you  as  shirk; 

There's  nothing  nil  the  live  long  day 

But  knit,  knit,  knit! 

All  reading  is  for  life  discarded. 
While  food  and  drink  are  both  regarded 
As  whiros  to  be  Indulged  In  only 
When  you've  cravings  In  your  "pit." 

•     •  • 
So  friend  beware  ere  you  begin: 
Believe  me  that  when  oneo  you're  "in," 
From  sad  experience  I've  grave  doubt 
About  your  ever  getting  out. 
I   Boston.  F.  S.  S. 

A  Famous  Traveler 

As  the  World  Waes: 

Can  I  ever  forget  Daniel  Pratt,  the 
Great  American  Traveler?    Jamais  de 
la  vie!    I  wonder  if  Mr.  Webster,  our 
friend— pardon  me,  any  friend  of  Daniel 
Pratt  Is  a  friend  of  mine — I  wonder  If 
our  friend  recalls   that  somewhat  ab- 
struse but  unusually  Inspiring  discourse 
of  the  general's  011  how  to  build  a  bar- 
jrel  'round  a  hung  hole.     Daniel's  ap- 
pearance on  the  campus  was  always  a 
Isignal  for  cutting  recitations  so  that  we 
might  in  leisure  absorb  his  teachings 
and  contribute  enough  to  land  him  in 
jkhe  next  college  town.    Many  a  time 
^jhave  I  squandered  a  nickel  for  one  of 
Shis  "sentiments  on  paper"  and  I  have 
Jthcm  yet,  stowed  away  with  some  pict- 
lures  and  songs  of  the  silly  season,  the 
package   carefully   labelled:  "Private. 
Burn  without  opening."  K.  L.  W. 

Boston. 

BELGIUM'S  STORY 
AT  THE  SHUBERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

M    SHUBERT     THEATRE-j-First  peivi 
'    formance  of  "The  Rape  of  Belgium.'B 
Ma  play  of  the  great  war  in  three  actsC 
and  four  scenes   by  Max  Marcin  and! 
Louis   K.   Anspacher,    produced  by  A. 
HL  Woods  at  New  Haven,  Ct..  on 'March 
I  21.    1918.  ,  H 


onnt    Uiritz    Celine  I   of   the  Austrian 

Uhlans  Allnn  Hale 

Wtrt-Col.    Von   Barsch   of  the  Prussian 

Light  Infantry  Malcolm  Williams 

Goetz    Kraft  Walton 

Bylvestre.  Francis  Verd' 

Countess   Emily    J)c  Perigny  

Edith  Campbell  Walkei 

I<aura  Dunbar  Olive  Wyndbam 

Colonel  Von  Hohenwarth  of  the  Prussian 

army  John  Mason 

Mulhauser,   the  colonel's  orderly  

J,   Malcolm  Dunu 
Neville  Ordway,  an  American  aviator.... 

Conway  Tearle 

Captain  Eberle  Hermann  Guver 

Captain  Scbimmel  Carl  Diet? 

Captain  Kurtz  Otto  Schmidt 

Father  de  Lasalle  Thomas  E.  Shea 

General  von  Elsendrath  Carl  Sauerman  ■ 

Major  Paul  Dunbar  Arthur  Behrens 

The  purpose  of  this  play  is  to  keep 
before  the  public  the  brutality  of  the 
Prussian  ;  the  bestiality  of  the  Hun. 
The  title  is  unfortunate  because  it  gives 
one  the  idea  that  the  drama  is  a  film 
play.  As  the  drama  now  stands  the 
daring  aviator,  the  Alsatian  disguised 
as  an  orderly,  the  distressed  women, 
the  Prussian  colonel  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  are  in  the  last  two  acts  men 
and  women  of  the  films.  Yet,  how- 
ever wildly  improvable  the  actions  of 
the  aviator  aided  by  the  Alsatian  Mul- 
hauser, however  crude  the  workman- 
ship, however  stilted  the  lines  of  the 
priest,  however  platitudinous  the  love 
talk  of  Ordway  and  Laura — their  dia- 
logue recalls  the  phrase  of  Artemus 
Ward,  "real  pretty  shopkeeplng  talk" — 
the  play  has  exciting  moments  and  it 
may  well  serve  in  fanning"  the  flame  of 
patriotism,  in  reminding  the1  careless 
and  the  indifferent  of  the  atrocious 
crimes  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  "Kul- 
tur." 

The  fault*  of  the  play  do  not  He  in 
exaggeration  of  Prussian  barbarity. 
Documents  wholly  trustworthy  and  un- 
impeachable photographs  outvie  in  de- 
scriptions of  horrors  the  imagination  of 
the  playwrights. 

We  are  Informed  that-they  purpose  to 
change  considerably  the  last  two  acts, 
which  are  the  weakest;  that  another 
version  will  soon  be  put  on  the  stage. 

There  is  no  need  of  rewriting  the  first 
act.  It  la  authoritative,  Interesting, 
graphic,  realistic.  The  revelation  of 
Mulhauser's  character,  although  It  take3 
one  back  to  the  palmy  days  af>  melo- 
drama, is  a  surprise.  Ending  th¥  act, 
it  leaves  the  audience  pleased  and  ex- 
pectant. In  the  remaining  acts  the  dis- 
posal of  Hohenwarth  and  Barsch  and 
the  scene  between  Ordway  and  the 
General  are  so  absurdly  Improbable  that 
they  excite  laughter  and  take  away  the 
attention  from  the  grim  motive  of  the 
rlrama.  Messrs.  Marcin  and  Anspacher 
already  have  a  capital  first  act.  Their 
ingennity  should  devise  a  remedy  for 
the  acts  remaining. 

The  plot  is  a  simple  one.  Aln  Aus- 
trian colonel  has  treated  .  courteously 
the  women,  American  by  birth,  in  a 
chateau.  He  leaves  them  in  tho  power 
of  Prussians.  The  commanding  officers 
are  ready  to  violate  the  women.  The 
general  is  willing  that  the'  women 
should  be  raped  If  they  do  not  tell  who 
Is  to  signal  for  the  explosion  of  a 
munition  store.  An  American  aviator, 
betrothed  to  the  younger  sister,  is 
brought  down  and  captured.  How 
yWthg  Laura  -escapes  her  fate,  how  the 
women  and  the  aviator  are  finally  res- 
cued, Is  told  In  a  succession  of  extrav- 
agant scenes.  There  is  a  suggestion  of 
Sardou's  "Tosca"  In  the  treatment  of 
Ordway  in  one  room  while  Laura  ia  In 
tho  room  adjoining,  but  Hohfftwarth. 
about  to  seize  the  girl.  Is  more  of  a 
brute  even  than  Scarpla. 

The  play  is  well  acted  especially  by 
those  impersonating  tne  irussian  01 
ticers.  Mr.  Mason  gave  a  vivid  portray 
al  of  the  villainous  colonel 'who  yet  bore 
the  .semblance  at  first  of  a  human  be- 
ing. Mr.  Hale  was  an  attractive  Aus- 
trian. Mr.  Verdi  played  the  old  French- 
peasant  In  good  old  melodramatic  atyle.: 
Mr.  Shea  was  oratorical,  almost  ponti- 
fical as  a  priest.  Miss  Walker  and, 
Ml  as  Wyndham  had  little  to  do  except 
to  look  distressed  and  by  personal 
charm  warrant  the  admiration  of  the 
Prussians.  Miss.  Wyndham's  costume 
in  the  bedchamber  scene  was  hardly 
calculated  to  quench  the  passjon  of 
Hohenwarth.  Miss  Walker's  costume 
was  rather  elaborate  and  decidedly  in 
tlie  latest  fashion  for  the  scenes 
through  which  she  passed.  Mr.  Tearle 
pla.wd  in  the  last  two  acts  with  the 
utmost  seriousness,  as  If  he .  were  un- 
conscious of  the  dramatist's  extrava- 
gance. A  large  audience  applauded  the 
patriotic  speeches  and  were  shocked  by 
Prussian  brutality. 

COPLEY  THEATRE— The  Henrv  Jew- 
ett  Players  in  "The  Melting  p.ol."  a 
Play  in  four  acts  by  Israel  Zangwill 
K^!'hWnQ0'R,?ni; ;  Cameron  Matthew. 

Mr.  Zangwill's  play  is  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  brutal  facts  and  the  expression 
of  unattainable  Ideals.'  Mis  theme  the 
adjusting  of  relations  between'  the 
human  family,  th,e  amalgamation  of 
rac.  s,  Is  clumsily  handled  and  he  would 
have  done  better,  writing  for  the  the- 
atre, to  tell  a  simple  story,  to  confine, 
himself  to  the  difficulties  involved  In  « 
particular  case,  the  romance  of  David 
and  Vera,  a  pogrom  orphan  and  a 
young  Russian  settlement  worker.  i» 


it  is,  Baron  tt^enaaT '  w'llrFTColscd  'un- 
moved on  the  slaughter  of  David's  fam- 
ily, defends  his  position  with  autocratic- 
vehemence. 

Quincy  Davenport  remained  Incorrigi- 
bly rich.  Mendel  Quixano  and  his 
mother  hold  fast  to  the  traditions  of 
their  orthodox  faith  while  David,  the 
conventional  musician  idealist,  raves 
wildly  about  the  races  which. shall  all 
be  fused  together  by  the  fires  of  God 
in  the  melting  pot  America. 

Much  more  convincing  than  David's 
heroics  or  the  high  bred  rhetoric  of  the  ! 
representative  of  a  Russian  now  dead  , 
is  Mr.  Zangwill's  character  drawing.  His 
picture  of  the  simple  Jewish  household  I 
is  real,  so  too  Is  his  portrait  of  Kathleen  ' 
O'Reilly,  the  good-hearted  but  explosive  I 
Irish  maid,  at  the  Qulxano's. 

The  first  and  second  acts  in  the  Men-  j 
del  home  are  plausible,  but  the  third, 
with  its  successive  explosions  on  the 
part  of  Baron  Bevendal  and  David,  the 
rankly  sentimental  dialogue  between 
the  lovers,  the  melodramatic  episodes 
of  the  pistol  and  David's  realized  hal- 
lucination, his  agonized  conflict  between 
race  prejudice  and  love  vor  Vera,  her 
quotation  from  the  pld  Testament— all 
this  is  theatrical  in  the  extreme.  'The 
fourth  act  is,  of  course,  one  of  satis- 
factory readjustment. 

Mr.  Craske  is  not  fitted  by  nature  or 
acquirements  to  play  emotional  roles. 
An  excellent  comedian,  art  fails  him 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  represent  a 
stormy  and  erratic  nature,  and,  relying 
upon  artifice,  he  Is  unconvincing.  His 
David  was  not  spontaneous  in  gayety  or 
depression.  The  impassioned  rhapsodies 
of  the  unpractical  idealist  were  forced. 
He  was  dry  when  he  should  have  been 
poetic,  rigid  when  he  Sfcould  have  dis- 
played abandon. 

Miss   Roach   was    also    poorly  .fitted 
with  the  part  of  Vera.    She  created  not  \ 
tho  slightest    illusion    as   to   her  na-  j 
tionality  and  contented  herself  with  a  > 
display  of  conventional  goodness.    Miss  ! 
Newcombe  displayed  unusual  versatility 
and  excellent  character  acting  as  Kath- 
leen.   Miss   Miller's   Frau    Quixano,    a  [ 
clever  simulation  of  mental  and  phy-  j 
slcal   decrepitude,    was   real   and  con- 
vincing.   Mr.   Wingfield,   Mr.  Permahi 
and    Mr.    Matthews   were  respectively 
capable,  and  Miss  Sawyer  was  piquant 
as"  the  flippant  baroness.  / 

Next  week  "The  Cottage.  In  the  Air," 
by  Edward  Knoblauch  and  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, will  be  giyen  for  the  first  time. 


KEITH'S  FEATURE 

This  Is  anniversary  week  at  B.  F. .1 
Keith's  Theatre.  Much  has  been  said  In 
the  preliminary  announcements  as  to  the  j 
i  excellence  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  too  much 
jto  say  that  the  announcements  were  jus- 
tified, and  that  this  week's  bill  Is  not 
ionly  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  at  this 
theatre,  but  that  it  stands  for  the  best  in 
vaudeville. 

Sophie  Tucker  and  Her  Five  Kings  of 
Syncopation  Is  the  headline  feature  of 
the  bill.  Last  evening  there  was  a  large 
audience  that  applauded  liberally. 

Miss  Tucker's  act  Is  not  new,  but  it  it 
i  gone  the  less  welcome,  and  It  has  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  originality.  Miss 
Tucker  affects  the  style  of  the  "coon 
shouter"  of  other  days.  Thus  her  voice, 
not  always  musical  within  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word,  lends  Itself  espe- 
cially to  this  style  of  song.  The  come- 
dienne was  assisted  by  a  quintet  of 
comedians  who  are  none  the  less  musi- 
cians—Messrs. Sam  Green.  Ed  Presslery. 
Ralph  Hertz.  Phil  Sax  and  Pete  Quinn. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  bill  is 
the  act  of  Frank  Westphal.  who  appear* 
In  an  unusual  monologue— unusual  in 
I  that  the  comedian,  who  creates  the  Im- 
pression at  first  that  this  Is  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage,  convinces  the 
I  audience  by  the  excellence  of  his  work 
that  he  is  of  tlie  school  that  has  few 
I  exemplars  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 

Margaret  Ford,  "singer  of  songs  of 
today."  was  substituted  for  the  act  of 
Mignon.  the  mimic,  who  was  taken  ill 
in  New  York.  Miss  Ford  has  a  pleasing 
appearance,  and  there  was  added  In- 
terest in  the  singer,  who  affects  cithei 

a  sopran,-  or  baritone  voice  with  equal 
facility. 

I  Other  acis  on  the  bill  were  Cleveland 
]  Bronner's  "Dream  Fantasies,"  a  spe  - 

I  tacular  dancing  act:  Mullen  and  Coogan 

II  in  chatter  and  songs.  William  H.  Thomp- 
son  In   a  melodramatic  sketch,  Billy 

I,  Halllgan  and  Dama  Sykes  In  a  comedy 

Pact.  Lloyd  and  Wells  In  a  dancing  act. 
■  and  the  Three  Bennett  Sisters  In  an 

B athletic  act.   \*\(th,t.~\   4  fi_ltt 

BACH'S  PASSION 


Voto  the  pianist.    Ernest  Schmidt  con- 
ducted. \ 

CamiUe    Salnt-Saens.    a  sympathetic 
and  profound  student  of  Bach,  declared 
Over  SO  years  ago  that  the  performance  ) 
of  that  master's  great  choral  works  is  ' 
now  a  chimera.     "There  can  he  only 
more  or  less  curious  attempts;  attempts 
I  made  for  the  joy  of  scholars  and  library 
!  rata;  but  they  are  far  from  being  the 
if  realization  of  the  work  imagined  by  the 
\  composer."    Saint-Saens  then  spoke  of 
J  instruments  employed   by   Bach  which 
*  are  now  out  of  date ;  of  the  music  writ- 
ten for  a  small  chorus,  swarming  with 
complicated   phrases,    leaps   to  far-off 
intervals,  trills,  all  sorts  of  difficulties ; 
of  extremely  dangerous  pages  for  the 
solo  singers. 

Some  musicians,  as  Robert  Franz,  have 
I  believed  In  the  enlargement  and  enrich- 
ment of  Bach's  score  for  the  Matthew 
Passion.  Purists  have  objected  to 
I  Franz's  tinkering  and  patching.  They 
have  argued  in  favor  of  performances 
exactlv  as  Bach  gave  them  In  the  St. 
Thomas  Church  at  Leipsle.  The  intro- 
duction of  clarinets  especially  disturbs 
then..  The  management  of  Symphony- 
Hall,  in  its  announcement  of  the  con- 
cert yesterday,  stated  that  "It  is  an 
anachronism  to  introduce  into  the  score 
an  instrument  like  the  clarinet  which 
was  invented  years  after  Bach's  death." 

Bach  died  in  1760.  Let  us  waive  the  | 
question  whether  J.  C.  Denner  of 
Nuremberg  "invented"  the  clarinet  about 
1700  or  merely  modified  the  then  .exist- 
ing  chalumeau  or  schalmei.  A  mass 
composed  by  a  Belgian  in  1720  contains  a 
clarinet  part.  La  Poupliniere  of  Paris 
imported  two  German  clarinetists  about 
1751  and  they  played  In  the  Concert, 
I  Spirltuel.  Bameau  employed  clarinets  | 
I  in  175L  Clarinets  were  used  In  J.  C.  • 
I  Bach's  opera  "Orione,"  produced  in 
London  in  1763.  The  boy  Mozart  in 
London  copied  an  overture  of  Abel  that 
contained  clarinet  parts.  In  1771  Mozart 
at  Milan  wrote 'for  clarinets.  A  clarinet 
solo  was  played  in.  a  concert  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1769.  Clarinets  were  heard  in 
New  York  concerts  as  early  as  1764.  Here 
in  Boston  a  local  orchestra  that  gave 
concerts  in  1774  contained  clarinets  as 
well  as  oboes,  bassoons  and  French 
\  horns. 

Exercising  the  utmost  piety,  the  most 
learned  and   skilful  conductor  cannot 
i  give  a  performance  of  the  Matthew  Pas- 
1sion  similar  to  the  one  heard  in  Leipsle 
j  in  1729.    Bach  employed  only  a  very  I 
small  chorus.    He  had  only  a  pitiably 
little  orchestra.    Suppose  that  today  a  i 
!few  trained  singers  of  great  ability  and 
Bach's  orchestra  were  at  hand :  that  the 
obol  da  caccia  were  not  missing;  that 
,)the  common  oboe  of  1918  resembled  in  | 
power  and  quality  of  tone  the  oboe  of  i 
-  J1729;  that  Bach  himself  were  the  organ-  I 
1st.    The  audience  would  not  be  the} 
.  '  same  in  education,  environment,  mood  I 
W  and  disposition.   It  might  have  a  devout  I 
I  j  spirit,  but  its  devotional  frame  of  mind 
could  not  possibly  be  that  of  the  con- 
gregation  at  Leipsle.    Even  the  chorals  I 
L  .  have  not  the  same  intense  significance. 
It  is  Impossible  to  revive  the  conditions 
for  which  Bach  wrote.   It  may  f urther- 
imore  be  said  that  a  performance  in  a 
iconcert    hall   probably    never  entered 
Bach's  mind. 
IT.    Muck   had  devoted  much  of  hia 

9  tinv  and  all  of  his  skill  to  a  reverential  |f 
B  reconstruction  of  the  score.  The  result  ■ 
■/jwas  as  interesting  as  it  was  effective.!! 
tjl'ut  it  could  not  transport  the  players  or  r- 

0  hearers  back  to  the  Leipsle  of  the  com-  ; 
j|  poser's  period.    Nor  was  It  successful  in} 
■  relieving    the    inherent    monotony  of 
rjinany    pages,    but    this    was    not    Dr.  I 
'j  Muck's  Intention. 

j    There  are  two  ways  of  considering  n 
Q  performance  of  the  Passion  Music:  one  \ 
lis  to  view  It  as  a  religious  service:  the:' 
Bother  is  to  treat  it  as  one  would  treat' 
4  any  concert  work.    If  the  music  Is  to  be 
regarded  as  any  other  sacred  coniposi-  ' 

1  tlon  performed  in  a  concert  hall  and 
(without  religious  services,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  whole  work  is  a  mistake. 

j  Certain   solos,   irksome   to   the  singer.' 
jboresome  as  music,  without  truly  emo- 
tional or  religious  significance,  seldom 
expressive  of  the  text,  might  be  omilte.l 
with  advantage  to  the  composer.  Did 
anyone  yesterday  afternoon  find  musical 
pleasure  or  religious  benefit  In  the  so- 
prano solos  In  the  flnet  part?   Only  those  * 
who    believe    In    the    plenary  '  inspi- 
ration of  Bach  would  Insist  on  the  per-», 
formance  of  every  page.    Bach  could  be 
as  dull  as  any  Kapellmeister  in  Eialeven 
The  purely  decorative  arias  in  the  Pas- 
sion Music  might  well  be  omitted.  Even 
Mme.  Hinkle,  with  her  excellent  voice 
and  art,  coul  dnot  turn  the  long  aria  in 
the  second  part  Into  a  thing  of  beauty 
or  hardly  mitigate  its  barbaric  ugliness  j 
When  the  Matthew  Passion  was  first  f 
performed  at  Leipsic  there  were  prob- 
ably religious  exercises  between  the  two 
parts.    In  a  concert  hall  the  perform- 
nce  must  be  considered  as  a  perform- 
of 
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intentions.     In    the   sefl'#r3    part    there  j 
were  times  when    the  accompaniment  j 
of  solo  singers  in  arias  was  not.  suf- 
ficiently subdued,   but   these  instances ) 
were  not  many. 

Mr.  Murphy's  reading  of.  the  narrat- j 
or's  music  was  a  constant  delight;  his  j 
enunciation  was  so  Clear,   his  diction 
had   so   great  significance.       Not  too 
dramatic,  he  steered  clear  of  sentimen- 
talism.  Mr.  Werrenrath's  singing  of  the 
music  of  Jesus  was  marked  by  rare 
dignity,  by  an  expressiveness  that  was 
intelligent  as  well  as  emotional.  Mme. 
Alcock  again  displayed  a  beautiful  voice 
and  vocal  and  aesthetic  understanding,  i 
Nor  should  Mr.  Longy's  playing  of  the 
oboe  obbligato  in  the  first  part  be  for- j 
gotten.  .  | 

There  was  a  large  and  deeply  inter-  ( 
ested  audience.  The  performance  will  | 
be  repeated  with  the  same  singers  next 
Tuesday. 


Edward  Hale 

The  Rev.  Edward  Hale,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  In  Chestnut  Hill,  died  yes- 
terday at  his  home,  5  Circuit  road,  of 
angina  pectoris,  after  an  illness  of  a 
few  days.    He  was  born  at  Northamp- 
ton    the    son   of   William  Bainbridge 
Hal'e  and  Harriet  Amelia  Porter  Hale, 
on  Feb  22,  1858.    Having  studied  in  the 
schools  at  Northampton  and  at  Phillips  i 
Exeter  Academy  he  entered  Harvard 
University  and  was  graduated  in  the  l 
class  of  '79.    At  Harvard  he  was  noted  | 
for  his  high  scholarship  and  he  was 
connected  with  the  Advocate  and  the 
Lampoon.     After   graduation  he  lived 
for  two  years  in  Rome,  Italy,    On  his 
return  he  studied  architecture  in  the 
office  of  H.  H.  Richardson.   He  became  j 
a  Unitarian  clergyman.  His  first  parish  i 
was  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.    He  was 
called  to  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
where  he  taught  homiletics.  .Leaving 
Cambridge,  he  made  his  home  in  Chest- 

1 1  nut  Hill.  He  has  left  a  wife,  a  daugh- 
I  ter  Emily,  and  a  brother,  Philip  Hale, 

1 1  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  Journal. 
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ance  of  any  sacred  composition. 
It  may  then  be  said  that  the  per- 
By  PHILIP  HALE  M  ^rmance   yesterday   was   an  extraor- 

~         il  dlnanl>'  impressive  one.  admirable  in 
The  whole  of  Bach's  Matthew  PassiortW  nearly  all  respects,  one  not  likely  to  be 
music  was  performed  yesterday  In  twojtjj  surpassed   here   in   the  coming  years, 
sessions,  afternoon  and  evening,  In  Sym-ffi  11  was  far  superior  to  any  one  that 
phony  Hal,,  by  a  chorus  of  40  0  voices-J  ^-ou^ht  f™^  ft 

prepared  by  Stephen  Townsend— a  boy»  nlgh  degree  of  proficiency.  The  tonal 
choir  of  80,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 1|  quality  and  the  plasticity  of  the  great 

body  of  singers  were  remarkable.  Dr. 
Muck  in  the  final  rehearsals  had  so 
completed  the  preparation  that  Mr. 
Schmidt,  called  suddenly  to  conduct! 
f»>ir>  I  hi?  task  greatly  lessened.  Never- 


rhestra  and  these  solo  singers:  Florenc 
Hinkle,   soprano ;    Merle    -Vlcock.    alto ; 
Ijambert  Murphy,  tenor?  Relnald  We* 
renrath,  baritone;  Herbert  Wltherspoon, 
bass;    Arthur   MvenV.t"""'       Tohn  P. 


The  Old  Bass  Viol 

As  the  WoTld  Wags: 

This  winter  I  been  settln"  in  my  shop 
a  good  deal.  I  got  a  good  alr-tlght 
stove  there,  'n  it's  been  full  warmer 
there  *n  In  the  house.  T'other  day 
Henry  Potter  from  Mackril  Cove 
dropped  in  on  me.  He  come  over 
calc'latln'  ter  buy  the  old  base  viol  my 
Granther  Bates  uster  play  in  the  Unl- 
varsller  meotln",  'n  he  wanted  my  opinion 
on  the  deal.  I  don't  know  nothin'  about 
base.viols,  but  seldom  if  ever  do  I 
git  stuck  in  a  trade,  'n  Henry  knows  it. 

Wal,  arter  I  give  Henry  my  opinion 
he  loosened  up  'n  began  ter  talk  a  bit.  I 
He's  a  modrit  man,  la  Henry,  but  what-  j 
ever  is  hlsn  is  Jeat  a  leetle  bit  better 
than  anyone  else's.    Says  Henry,  "Wal, 
Si,  I  got  a  fiddle  'n  she's  a  good  one. 
Yes,  sir,  she's  a  good  one.    Cost  me  oruy  | 
25  cents,  'n  you  couldn't  buy  her  fer  j 
$25;  no,  nor  fer  $30  neither." 

"Good  fiddle,  hey,  Henry?" 

"Yes,  sir,  she's  a  good  one;  she's  the 
best  fiddle  In  this  town.  My  boy  who 
lives  ter  Boston,  he's  quite  a  musical 
genius;  plays  everything  from  the  plan- 
ner up.  He's  got  a  fiddle  he  give  $">0 
fer,  'n  he  says  that  mine's  ez  much 
better  'n  hlsn  ez  his  is  better  'n  a 
three-dollar-'n-a-half  one,  yes,  sir." 

"Must  be  a  good  one,  Henry." 

"Yes,  sir,  she's  a  good  one.  Dave 
Young   (Dave'a  a  ship  carpenter  who 
make9   fiddles   fer  his  life-work),  he 
measured  her;  Dave,  he  put  the  calipers 
all  over  her,  'n  he  says  that  fur  es 
(measurements  go  there  ain't  no  reason 
why  she  shouldn't  be  a  Stradlvarius. 
But  I  don't  suppose  she  Is  fer  there 
I  ain't  ho  label  inside  ter  show  it."  'N  \ 
j  then  more  o'  the  same  sort,  and  so 
forth,  cteetry. 

All   the  same  Henry's  jaw  set  me 
thlnkin':     How  do  ye  know  -what  a 
fiddle  is  or  whar  it  comes  from?  What 
is  there  ter  tell  ye?  If  Mister  E.  Ysaye 
(spelled  It  the  way  the  Herald  doe."-  but 
I'm  durned  ef  I  kin  pronounce  them 
Armenian    names),    should    play  on 
Henry's   fiddle    wouldn't   everyone  go 
wild  over  his  "wonderful  old  Cremona  I. 
violin";  or  put  t'other  way  ef  Henry,  f 
whose  playln'  sounds  like  filing  a  saw,  \ 
should  play  that  samo,  fiddle  fer  the  • 
same  crowd -wouldn't  they  all  say  that  I 
"the  instrument  shows  all  the  superb  • 
characteristics    of    Stradivarius's    best  \ 
period,  in  spite  of  the  players  inade- 
quacy" — perviding    always    that    they  j 
knowed  the  proper  label  was  in  the, 
fiddle? 

I'm  only  askin1  fer  Information.  As 
ter  music,  my  case  is  like  Dave  Wllkins'. 
Says  Dave,  "You  kin  tell  all  you  wantor 
•bout  vour  meelitary  bands  'n  your 
orchestrys,  but,  ez  fer  me,  fer  reel 
music  give  me  a  base  drum  'r '  Plcca- 
lilly."  "  PR1MJJJ. 

Poduckett. 
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Lite  in  Maine 


lour  "»ap*r  evrv  day  an  what  yoy  print 
may  be  alr.te  for  city  folks  but  up  hem 
en  the*  Lake  we  no  better. 

I  want  to  tell  you  rite  about  tree 
squeak*  an  thev  atnt  no  bonyfones  or 
Srunchs  neather.  Thats  all  bunk. 
Tree  squeak*  what  the  lumberjacks 
^^RB[  jn  their  cloathea  when  they 
OHM  out  of  th.<  woods  an  wile  they 
iont  bother  the  Jacks  none  we  never 
now  how  to  keep  the  pesky  things 
'Soar  they  belonged  until  indian  Joe 
showed  us.  My  woman  who  washes  for 
the  hotel!  was  near  crasy  what  with 
tree  squeaks  an  all.  one  day  last  sprints, 
when  to'  '  •  '    1  " 

bat   he   noes    a   few    things    which  he 
lerned  at  the  ymca  at  Greenville  In- 
eludln    keepln    klean    outside  anyway 
dlfrent   from  somo  an   he  sccln  what 
was  the  matter  gave  her  a  botel  of 
i  suthin  an  tole  her  to  draw  the  cork.  I 
!  no  suthin  about  drawln  corkB  beln  a 
!  Maine  man.  but  while  she  was  lookln  at 
it  he  tole  her  a  yarn  wich  I  dont  no  If 
its  true  but  anyways  It  seems  the  dern 
squeaks    bothered    him    to,    untlll  he 
■  -ksldently  put  his  foot  into  a  nest  of 
ah-phoons  wlch  is  the  Indian  name  for 
a  kind  of  lnseck  or  bug,   1  dont  no. 
Well  It  was  low  ground  an  wet  an  the 
'  mlxter  of  water  an  mashed  ahphoons 
give  off  a  smel  you  cud  most  see,  an 
that  ended  the  tree  squeaks  for  him. 
i    Well  Joe  beln  an  Indian  had  a  strong 
I  stumtck  an  so  he  skooped  up  the  mess 
;  an  put  It  in  his  flask  In  case  the  tree 
squeaks  bothered  him  agen.    But  as  I 
vwas  sayin.  when  my  woman  got  the 
!  cork  out  she  changed  color  an  i  thot 
she  was  goln  to  die  but  the  tree  squeaks 
died  Instead. 

Still  an  all  the  tree  squeaks  aint  so 
bad  as  any  of  the  ways  of  killin  em 
i  you  tell  about  an  for  y  part  they  dont 
,  bother  me  none  if  the  day  aint  to 
'■  windy.  Pokes  hero  say  lots  of  times 
!  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  worse  than  Its 
'  squeak.  O.  FULLER  BULL. 

Moosehead  Lake,  Me. 


i  iiIiImh  humid,  over  which  Time  lum  no  power, 
oi  l  ilmt  Uviilli  alone  etincela,  seek  It  0'  thou 
mt  wl««)  in  Imia,  In  pictured,  ami  tlio  fmo 
"i  n.iiiliv,  f,n   these  n lone  wo  may  count  upou 


19TH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

I    The  19th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
I  phony  orchestra  took  place  yesterday 
I  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.    The  pro- 
gram was,  as  follows :    Cherubini,  Over- 
ture   to    "Les    Abencerages"  ;  Mozart, 
Clarinet  Concerto    (first  time  at  these 
1  concerts)  ;  Rameau.  Ballet  Suite  ;  Schu- 
mann, Symphony  in  B-fiat  Major  No.  1. 
|  Mr.  Schmidt  conducted. 

Mr.  Sand,  the  first  clarinet  of  the  or- 
I  chestra,  is  the  second  to  play  a  solo  at 
I  these  concerts.  Mr.  Strasser  played 
A  Weber's  Concertino  in  B-flat  early  in 
\  1884.  The  oboe,  flute  and  horn  have 
ibeen  heard  as  solo  instruments,  but  the 
3  wind  choir,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been 
I  largely  represented  in  this  manner. 
(Tears  ago  the  bassoon  in  many  Euro- 
Bpean  orchestaas  insisted  on  the  privilege. 

■  Many  of  us  have  heard  the  trombone 
Bplay  "with  great  expression"  Stigelli's 
■"Tear"  or  some  other  sentimental  ditty. 

I  Mozart  wrote  this  concerto  two  months 
land  a  few  days  before  his  death.  He 

■  wrote  it  for  a  famous  clarinetist,  Anton 
F|  Stadler,  who,  outside  of  his  ability  as  a 

I  virtuoso,  was  not  a  desirable  or  a  rest- 
ful  companion.     He  was  a  toss-pot,  a 
loose-liver,  and'he  had  a  trick  of  borrow- 
illng  money  and  not  repaying  it.  Mozart, 
I  who  was  very  poor,  was  fascinated  by 
I  him,   enjoying  his   animal    spirits,  his 

I  Jests  that  se#  the  tavern  table  in  a  roar. 

II  He  lent  him  money.    He  wrote  for  Stadler 

I  this  concerto  and  the  clarinet  quintet. 

The  concerto  is  an   amiable   bit  of 

II  music.  Mozart  wrote  it  in  a  day.  No 
I  doubt  he  could  have  easily  written  one 
9  each  day  of  the  week,  so  that  Stadler 
R  could  have  had  one  for  daily  use,  as 
A  some  men  possess  a  case  of  seven 
ffl  razors.  The  music  has  all  the  Mozarteanr 

flavor.  Tt  is  suave,  graceful,  spfenta- 
/  neous,  with  the  slight  tinge  of  melan- 
choly in  certain  page.?  that  one  finds 
•  '  even  in  joyous  scenes  of  "Le  Nozze  di 
-  Figaro"  and  "The  Magic  Flute";  an  In- 
consequential piece  or.  the  whole.  Mr.L 
,  l  Sand  played  the  concerto  expressively.!, 
;  J  His  tone  was  agreeable:  his  mechanism 
U  was  fluent  and  polished.  The  audience 
H  was  greatly  pleased. 

The  other  compositions  do  not  call 
I  for  comment.  Cherubim's  overture  and 
PI  the  charming  music  of  Rameau  were 

■  '■laved  last  season.    Schumann's  Sym- 


l«Dd  lasting,  ami  all  derived  froru  iDanimiitej 
I  things— books-,  pictures,  and  the  fa< ■<:  at  nature. 
I  What  Is  the  world  hut  a  heap  of  ruined  frtend- 
[*hirH!,  hut  the  Brave  of  love?  All  oilier  pleas- 
Lures  are  as  false  and  hollow,  vanishing  from 
bar  embrace  like  smoke,  or  like  «  feferish 
Mream.  •  •  •  Ob,  thou,  then,  whoever  thou 
F5rt.  that  dost  seek  happiness  in  thyself,  ln- 
Lfcvftiiderrt  on  others,  ru.t  subject  to  caprice. 


As  the  World  Watts: 

\\  .  C.  T  s  letter  the  other  morning, 
recalling  memories  of  his  "first"  book, 
"Kory  iVMore,"  awakened  some  very 
pleasant  recollect  ions  of  my  own 
early  leading.  Ohoe  when  I  was 
talking  on  this  subject  with  my 
friend  James  Gimlet.  I  found  that  at 
the  age  of  12  he  had  read  Gibbon's  "De- 
cline and  Fall,"  which  the  recent  biog-i 
raphy  of  John  Flake  reveals  as  that 
great  man's  experience  also.  Flo  Gart- 
ney  has  gone  even  further  in  his  un-! 
conscious  imitation  of  Fiske  by  reading 
both  Gibbon  and  "Hudlbrus."  With 
such  good  companions  of  the  literary 
road,  I  need  not  in  over-modesty  con-' 
neal  the  fact  that  at  the  aKe  of  13  I 
was  enthralled  by  lloswell's  Immortal 
book.  Several  months  before,  James 
Bryce  had  written  In  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion somo  hints  on  reading  which  ap- 
pealed so  strongly  to  me  that  eventu- 
ally I  took  his  advice  to  try  Boswell. 
Yours  later,  when  Mr.  Bryce,  not  as 
yet  endowed  with  those  titles  to  which 
he  lends  additional  honor,  was  the 
orator  at  the  ceremony  of  dedicating  the 
bells  at  Hlngham,  1  took  the  long  Jour- 
ney to  that  town  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  seeing  face  to  face  the  man  to 
whom  I  owed  so  much.  For,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Milton  and  "Virgil, 
Boswell  is  the  one  book  I  read  with  un- 
flagging and  increasing  pleasure.  I  first 
read  him  in  Wright's  revision  of  Crock- 
er's edition,  10  fat  little  duodecimos  with 
Steel  engravings.  And  the  circumstanc- 
es are  as  vivid  as  the  shape  of  the 
volumes— the  big  arm  chair,  the  span- 
gled hanging-lamp  overhead,  the  pile 
of  hard  bread-crusts  at  my  side. 

What  could  a  lad  find  to  interest  him 
in  the  Great  Cham  of  the  ISth  century 
so  far  removed  from  him  in  place  and 
time  and  wisdom?  Well,  perhaps  Dr. 
Johnson's  strong  religious  turn  of  mind 
was  more  appealing  at  that  age  than  it 
could  be  at  any  o^her  period.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  was  an  instinctive  admiration 
of  a  man  who  by  sheer  force  of  char- 
acter worked  himself  up  from  lowly  be- 
ginnings to  a  place  of  authority;  the 
sort  of  emotion  other  boys  satisfied 
with  "From  the  Log  Cabin  to  the  Pres- 
ident's Chair."  There  was,  too— I  hope 
I  am  not  reading  anything  back  into  the 
time — an  appreciation  of  at  least  the 
most  obvious  of  the  doctor's  verbal  vic- 
tories. After  years  have  increased  my 
respect  and  admiration  for  Johnson.  In 
spite  of  our  altered  theological  vocabu- 
lary it  is  still  possilble  to  admire  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  religious  life. 
And  when  it  comes  to  mundane  affairs, 
what  better  guide  is  there?  He  wanted, 
as  some  one  has  said,  no  sugar-coating 
of  sentimentality  to  sweeten  the  bitter 
pill  of  daily  life;  he  looked  at  facts 
steadily  and  squarely,  and  came  to  judg- 
ments remarkable  alike  for  trenchancy 
and  justice.  He  lived  the  Life  of  Rea- 
son as  few  ofher  men  can  hope  to  live 
It.  Yet  withal  he  had  most  lovable  and 
endearing  qualities— loyalty  to  friends, 
plavfulriess  with  children,  affection  for 
humble  folk  and  for  dumb  animals,  little 
human  foibles  that  prove  he  was  one  of 
ourselves.  Sympathy,  in  short,  was  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  inward 
and  spiritual  grace. 

With   an   urgent   recommendation  to 
your  readers  to  become  acquainted  with 
both  Boswell's  "Life"  and  his  neglected 
"Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  I  turn  for  a 
moment  to  my  "first"  book  of  poetry. 
.  To  quote  Cowley,  "I  believe  I  can  tell 
the  particular  little  chance  that  filled 
my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse 
ins  have  never  since  left  ringing  there": 
!  a  wise  teacher  promised  extra  credits 
I  for  each  15-line  portion  of  "Paradise 
Lost"  committed  to  memory.    To  save 
myself   from   complete   failure   in  the 
term   I   learned   the   first   two  books. 
Cathedral  bells  pealing  over  the  autumn 
fields  of  northern  France  in  days  of 
peace,    the   reverberation   of   the  full- 
throated   organ   through  vaulted  aisle 
and  gorgeous  clerestory,  are  the  only 
comparisons    befitting    the    beauty  of 
John  Milton's  swelling  lines.   There,  sir, 
is  poetry  such  as  a  race  can  produce 
only  once  In  its  history! 
Of  course,  one's  "first"  book  is  merely 
|  a  gateway  into  the  gardens  of  litera- 
ture, where  one  finds  attractive  plots  In 
I  abundance.    But  after  one  has  roamed 
rather  widely  and  become  acquainted 
with    the  many   varieties   between  the 
fresh  April  buds  of  Dan  Chaucer  and 
■  the  narcotic  blooms  of  Walter  Pater,  it 
Is  refreshing  to  return  and  find  that  all 
the  while  Wisdom  has  been  sitting  in 
the  gate.  ACADEME. 
Cambridge. 


Coupon 

We  uso  the  word  "couiton"  pretty  fre- 
quently nowadays,  perhaps,  without 
renllilng  what  u  newcomer  It  Is  Into 
EOngttah  apt  eoh.  The  erodit'of  Its  Intro- 
duction Is  given  to  Thomas  Cook,  of 
tourist  fame,  who  adapted  the  name  and 
the  thing-  from  the  French  In  connec- 
tion with  his  excursion  and  hotel  tick- 
ets. Long  ago,  however,  wo  had  u  sim- 
ilar word,  culpon,  derived  from  mediae- 
val French,  which  signified  to  slice,  and 
also,  strangely  enough,  "a  slico  of 
meat" I— London  Dally  Chronicle. 

This  statement  Is  somewhat  mislead- 
ing. The  word  "coupon"  moaning  a  cer- 
tificate „u.ii  hod  to  ,i  bond  .'nine  Into 
English  literature  as  early  ns  1822,  but 
it  was  then  printed  In  italics  and  re- 
ferred to  French  rentes.  In  1886  it  ap- 
peared in  roman.  Barilett^  Dictionary 
of  Americanisms  (1860)  printed  the 
word  In  italt^s.  Thomas  Cook  intro- 
duced the  name  and  system  of  coupons 
In  1864.  "Culpon"  Is  found  in  Chaucer's 
Prologue  to  tho  Canterbury  Tales.  It 
meant  a  piece  dut  off,  portion,  strip, 
slice,  bit  of  meat,  cloth.  The  yerb  "cul- 
pon" meant  to  cut  up,  slice,,  and  also  to 
ornament  or  trim  with  strips  or  patches 
of  a  different  colored  material.  Boys' 
trousers  were  sometimes  culponed.  In 
Cotgrave's  French-English  Dictionary 
(1673)  "coupon"  means  "a  great  cup  or 
bowl;  also,  a  tray  of  wood,  etc.;  also, 
a  cut  of,  or  a  thick  and  short  slice,  or 
piece  cut  from  a  thing.  Coupon  de 
drap.  A  shread  of  cloath."  "Culpon"  is 
not  in  Cotgrave's  Dictionary. — Ed. 

For  Mr.  Webster 

As  the  World  Wags : 

May  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Arthur  Gordon 
Webster  that  if  "saw"  is  "pronounced 
"sawr"  in  New  England,  "war"  is  pro- 
nounced "waw"  or  "wau" — at  any  rate, 
to  a  Phitadelphian  ear — and  that  his 
rhyme  is  consequently  no  rhyme? 

Apropos  of  his  "conoissopze"  friend, 
at  Naples  in  1912  I  heard  a  recently 
enriched  Yankee  announce  to  a  eom- 
pany  of  some  28  persons  (including 
guides)  that  since  first  seeing  the  gal- 
leries of  Italy  his  greatest  ambition  had 
been  to  become  a  "connoisserge." 

Cambridge.  I.  J.  W  .Jr. 

"'FUNERAL 

Rev.  Edward  Kale 

Funeral  services  for  the  Rev.  Edward! 
Hale  were  held  yesterday  afternoon  at! 
the  First  Church  in  Chestnut  Hill  of: 
✓which  he  had  been  pastor  for  about  2o! 
years.  Tho  church  was  filled  to  over-' 
flowing'  with  parishioners,  neighbors,1 
friends  from  out  of  town.  Many  of  his 
class  at  Harvard,  '79,  were  present.  The 
service,  a  simple  one,  with  an  anthem 
and  two  hymns  sung  by  the  choir,  was 
conducted  by,  the  Rev.  Dr.  gamuel  M. 
Crothers  of  'Cambridge,  who  in  a  short 
address  spoke  feelingly  of  Mr.  Hale's 
inherent  goodness,  of  his  love  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  the  benign  influence  he 
exercised  on  all  that  knew  him.  The 
body  was  taken  to  Mt.  Auburn  for 
cremation. 


Good  Hunting 

As  the  World  Wags:- 

Re.~r.rdin?   game   in  Maine,   I  would 
;  like  to   ask  what  has  become  of  tho 
"Jobberwbcks"?     Years   ago   with  tho 
!  famous  Dead  river  guide,  David  Pieroe,, 
!  I  hunted   them  on  the  upper  reaches, 
'  cf  the  river.    They  used  to  weigh  from' 
40  to  60  pounds,  and  when  shot  in  the 
fall  the  fur  would  be  in  primo  condi- 
tion    Davis  has  an  overcoat  now,  made 
out  of  one  skin.    If  any  of  your  read- 
ers '-an  give  me  any  Information  as  to 
what  has  b.-come  of  the  jobberwocks 
I  should  be  greatly  pleased.  NEMUS. 


"Le    Roi,"    which,  '  adapted    by    Mr.  ! 
Ditiichstein,   will   be   produced   at   the  j 
Tremont  Theatre  tomorrow,  was  first 
performed  at  the  Theatre  des  Varietes, 
Paris.  April  24,  1908.     The  cast  was  as 
follows:    The  King,  M.  Brasseur  ;  Mar-  H 
quis  de  Chamarande,  M.  Guy;  Blond,  ,; 
Max    Dearly;    Bourdier,    M.    Numas  ; 
Therese  Marnix,  Miss  Marcelle  Lender; 
Martha  Bourdier,  Miss  Eve  Lavalliere ;  . 
Sus-ttc  Bourdier,   Miss   Dieterle.     The  I  j 
play  was  performed  161  times  that ^year. j 
In    1909.    when    there    were  various, 
changes  in  the  cast,  there  were  311  per- 
formances.   The  play  was  revived  at  the 
Varietes  in  1912,  when  there  were  69 
performances.     The  500th  performance  , 
of  the  plav  was  on  April  A,  I 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wallace  Mun- 
roe  for  the  following  information  about  I 
the  playwrights:  1K 
'Coillavet  and  De  Flers  for  over  15 
years  were  united  in  dramatic  endeavm, 
■o  that  their  art  and  personalities  be- 
came so  indelibly  associated  with  each 
other  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
differentiate  which  part  each  author  con-  H 
tributed  to  the  composition.  hN, 

••During  the  winter  of  1915  Barrett  ri. 
Clark  wrote:  'During  the  past  14  years 
these  'Twin  Stars  of  Heaven'  of  light 
comedy  have  illuminated  the  boulevards 
nf  Paris  and  afforded  light  to  most  of 
theatrical  centres  of  the  world  One, 
collaboration  recalls  another  and  the  ■ 
closest  analogy  to  the  ^  »n  ^uesUon  I 
Is  that  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy.  M- 
deCaniavet  told  me  that  these  writers 
were  in  a  manner  an  inspiration  to  him 
and  his  associate;  that  they  at  one  time 
served  as  their  models.  He  told,  in  some- 
-  what  the  following  words,  the  story  of 
that  collaboration  which,  as  he  ex 
messed  it,  was  the  happy  outcome  of 
piesseu  il,  mlnerlmg  of1 


^  seemed  toTil*  the'  mingling  of 
I  -elective  affinities' :    'I  wanted  to  enter 
the  Ecole  des  Chartes  and  do  historical 
Search  work.  M  de  Flers  wished l  like- 
wise  to  be  a  historian,  but,  as  you  see, 
Su  decreed  otherwise.    We  first  met  in  , 
i«87  and  each  felt  that  the  *f™ 
destined  to  be  a  life-long  friend.  Mean- 
time we  went  our  respective  W 
became  director  of  revues.     The  little 
theatre   where  these  were  given  was  , 
situated  on  the  first  floor  of  the ,  B lHel 
Tower.   When  I  worked  there  I  received 
my  first,  and  in  many  ways  my  most 


valuable,  .•■-•rncTsnY."  1  had  to  go  up  In  m 
an  elevator  with  my  audience  and  come 
down,  too.   It  was  during  those  descents 
that  I  heard  things  about  myself  and 
work  that   I  blushed  to  learn,  but  I 
profited  bv  opinions  expressed.     I<  rom 
little  revues  1  turned  my  hand  »  farces, 
which    were    produced    at    the    Palais  , 
Royal.     Meantime  do  Flers  entered  the  , 
newspaper  world:  j.o  had  also  written  I 
somo    short    stories    and    some  travel 
books    In  1900  the  time  was  ripe  for  us 
to  join  forces.     In  that  year  we  wrote 
a   ballet   comic    opera.     'Les  Travaux 
d'Hereule,'  and  had  tho  devil  s  own  time  . 
potting  it  accepted;  finally  a  manager  • 
took  it  as  a  stop-gap  and  incidentally  ' 
made  quite  a  success  of  ".    Our  n**t  | 
play,  'Les  Sentiers  de  la  Vertu  was 
a  rrose  comedy;  again  we  had  trouble 
In  getting  the  play  produced,   but  its 
production  was  attended  by  some  degree 
of  success.   Then  wo  were  on  our  feet. 

"  'Like  Meilhac  and  Halevy  we  have  I 
attempted   to  write  satirical   comedies  j 
in  a  light  vein;  they  are  concerned  with  . 
politic  :  and  religious  matters  at  times  > 
and  are  often  sentimental  or  burlesque  | 
in  character. 
"  'Until  1907  we  were  unable  to  carry 
jour  disrespect  for  I  things  as  they  are  ( 
''very  far  into   the   political  field,  but' 
\since  tho  abolishment  of  censorship  that 
vear  we  have  done  what  I  think  is  our 
bestwork.  We  respected  nothing:  Church, 
state    religious  beliefs,  or  persons,  and 
:ln   'Le   Bois   Sacre,'    'Le   Habit  Vert 
and  'Le  Roi'  we  have  satired  in  turn  ( 
the    Legion    of    Honor,    the  Acadamie 
Franeaise  and  the  national  custom  of 
entertaining  members   of  royalty  who 
visit  Paris.     Had   the   censorship  still 
been  in  working  order  these  plays  would 
never  have  been  written. 
;    "  'De  Flers  and  Caillavet  never  go  too 
•  far,  they  are  never  so  didactic  as  Is 
Shaw,  even  in  the  least  pointed  of  his 
comedies,  'You  Never  Can  Tell.'  Our 
authors  have  won  their  greatest  success 
of  late  in  the  field  of  satire;  three  of 
J  their  finest  works  are  political  farces. 
'  'Le  Bols  Sacre.'  known  in  the  United 
'  States     as     'Decorating  Clementine,' 
!  ridicules  the  craze  for  decorations  in 
France.    'Le    Roi'    is    the    most  up- 
roarious of  their  satires.    Imagine  the 
land  of  the  'Marseillaise'  turned  topsy 
turvy  by  the  arrival  of  the  royal  per- 
sonage,   a    boulevardier   among  boule- 
vaitliers!  '  King    Manuel    of  Portugal 
must  have  been  the  original." 
"Gaston  Arman  de  Caillavet  was  born 
*5jJ  March  15,  IStO.  in  Paris,  was  educated 
'J  at  the  Lycee  Condorcet,  created  cheva- 
*.  lu?r  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  elected 
eomm'ssaire  of  the  Society  of  Dramatic 
Authors.    He  has  written  and  produced 
81  plays  from  his  own  pen  and  in  col- 
laboration with  Flers  has  written  many 
charming    comedies,    several   of  them 
well  known  in  this  country,  including 
'L'Amour  Veille  (Love  Watches),  'Mi- 
queete  et  sa  Mere'  (Miquette),  'L'Bvan- 
tall'   (The  Fan),   in   addition  to  those 
already  mentioned.    He  died  in  defence 
of  his  country  in  1915. 

"Marquis  Robert  de  Flers  was  born 
at  Pont  L'Eveque,  France,  on  Nov.  25. 
1872.    He,  like  his  colleague,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Lycee  Condorcet,  where  he 
received  his  degree  in  laws  and  letters; 
I  was  elected  poet  laureate  of  the  French 
I  -  Academy  and  created  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.    He  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful contributor  to  Figaro,  La  Lib- 
erie and  other  prominent  publications 
and  is  associate  editor  and  dramatic 
critic  on  the  Figaro— after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Gaston  C'almette  by  lime,  Caillaux 
he  and  Alfred  Capus  were  made  editors. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  books  on  ro-  j 
mance  and  travel,  for  which  he  has  I 
been  decorated  by  the  French  Academy. 
He  is  a  prolific  dramatist.    In  1907  he  , 
received  the  Toii-ac  prize  of  the  Acad- 
emy for  'L'Amour  Veille.'    He  is  now  j 
a  staff  officer  in  the  Roumanian  army,  j 
where  he  is  adding  deeds  of  honor  to  f 
his  triumphs  as  litterateur. 

"Emanuel  Arene'  was  born  in  Ajaccio, 
;  Corsica,  Jan.  1,  1856;  studied  at  Mar-  [ 
seill«s,  then  at  Aix?  and  received  his  de-  I 
l-ereo  of  law  in  Paris.'  He  has  been  a  p 
I  liberal  contributor  and  editorial  writer 
to  the   Paris  Journal,   La  Republique 
Franeaise    and    Le    Matin.     He    was  h 
lelected  in  his  25th  year  consul-general  1 
lof  Corsica,  for  the  canton  of  Zicavo;  In  k 
Jto   the   Paris  Journal,   La  Republique  f 
P'«*  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  was  an  k 
!  irdent  champion  of  the  Jules  Ferry  cab-  I 
l  inet  measures;   re-elected   in   1885,   he  | 
continued   his   radical  devotion  to  his  . 
I  party  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  I 
compelled  to  fight  several  duels,  in  all 
of  which  he  triumphed.    His  most  sue- 
cessful  book  is  'Le  Dernier  Bandit,"  and  | 
his  two  best  dramatic  contributions  are  j 
1  •L'Adversaire,'     in     association     with  ; 
'  Capus,  and  'Le  Roi"  (The  King),  with  ( 
1  Caillavet  and  Flers." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  authors  of  j 
"The   Rape  of   Belgium"  are  indebted 
i  to  Paul  M.  Potter's  drama,  "The  Con-[ 
:  querors,"    which  was  produced   at  the[ 
,  Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Jan.  4,1 
<  1898,  with  Messrs^  Faversham,  Backus, f 
Benrino,    Wheelock,    Finney,  Howard. 
Standing,   Crompton  and  Mmes.  Allen, 
Walsh,    Conquest.    Robson.  Bloodgood 
and  others  in  the  cast.    Some  may  re- 
|  member  that  Mr.   Potter  was  bitterly 
¥ accused  of  plagiarism  at  the  time :  of 
■"helping  himself  with  both  hands  to  SaJH 
I  dou's  play,   "La  Haine."  Maupassant's 
|  stories.  ".Mile  Fifi,"  and  "Deux  Amis." 
I  The  Dramatic  Mirror  of  Jan.  15,  1898,1 
[,  printed  a  deadly  parallel  column  show-i 
lng  Mr.  Potter's  "indebtedness"  to  Sar- 
dou  and  Maupassant.    Mr.  Potter's  p!py 


showed   the  brutalily  of  Prussians  In 

the  Franco-Prussian  war.  "The  Rape 
of    Belgium"    shows    the   brutality  of 

Prussians  since  1914.  This  brutality 
seems  to  be  a  constant  quality.  But 
are  the  Austrlans  as  gentlemanly  as 
they  are  portrayed  in  "The  Rape  of 
Belgium"?  Italians  on  the  frontier  tell 
a  very  different  tale. 

"Baize"  Tells  How  He 
Heard  Jenny  Lind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

In  passing  down  School  street  the 
other  day  I  recalled  the  only  time  I 
heard  Jenny  Lind  sing.  At  that  timet 
the  Parker  House  was  not,  and  its  first  ' 
proprietor  Harvey  D.  Parker,  was  still 
keeping  his  restaurant  in  Court  square,  i 
which  was  long  ago  swallowed  by  the 
extension  of  Young's  Hotel.  I  was  then 
a  boy  in  the  Adams  grammar  school  on 
Mason  street,  far  removed  from  the 
graduating  class,  but  I  caught  the 
Jenny  Lind  fever,  and  I  wrote  a  poem 
about  her  on  my  slate  when  I  should 
have  been  doing  my  sums-  with  con- 
siderable labor.  We  used  slates,  which 
were  always  more  or  less  greasy,  in 
those  days,  but  they  have  long  since 
disappeared  with  my  doggerel  and  the 
days  of  my  puppy-hood. 

I  wanted  desperately  to  hear  "The 
Swedish  Nightingale,"  but  of  course  had 
not  at  my  age  the  wherewithal  to  buy  t 
a  ticket  which  would  admit  mo  to  her 
serene  presence  in  the  Tremont  Temple, 
the  original  one  that  had  been  made 
over  from  the  old  Tremont  Theatre 
much  to  the  joy  of  our  Baptist  breth- 
ren. But  boys  are  inventive,  the  uncle 
of  a  chum  of  mine  had  a  carpenter's 
shop  back  -of  the  hall  where  the  diva 
was  to  warble,  and  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  could  hear  if  not  see 
the  songsters  of  our  youthful  dreams. 
Accordingly,  perched  upon  a  bench, 
where  the  whistling  of  a  plane  mode 
music  in  the  day  time,  we  listened  for 
the  first  notes  here  of  the  lady  from 
over  the  sea  that  P.  T.  Barnum  had 
made  almost  a  saint  In  public  estima- 
tion by  his  persistent  and  florid  adver- 
tising. Some  of  our  elders,  who  had 
been  carried  away  by  our  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, bore  us  company  and  when 
voice  high  and  clear  came  through  the 
open  window  we  all  looked  at  each 
other  and  exclaimed:  "Isn't  that  beau- 
tiful!" "Angelic,"  said  one  enraptured 
woman.  Still  it  was  difficult  to  make 
connection  with  the  strains  which  we 
caught  on  the  fly,  now  and  then,  but  we 
were  satisfied  to  be  almost  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  musical  idol  of  the  • 
hour. 

Our  excitement  was  only  a  shadow  of 
that  which  existed  on  Tremont  street, 
where  many  people  thought  the  "Nlght- 
ngale"  had  a  mighty  voice  capable  of 
[wakening  the  slumberers  In  the  vaults 
of  King's  Chapel. 

The  Jenny  Lind  craze  probably  ex- 
ceeded the  Fanny  Elssler  fever,  which  I 
was  too  young  to  catch.  People  stood 
around  the  Revere  House  all  day  In 
Bowdoln  Square,  near  the  comer  of 
Cambridge  street,  looking  up  at  the 
windows  of  the  suite  which  she  was 
supposed  to  occupy,  as  if  they  supposed 
she  would  give  them  a  glance  of  her 
eye.  even  if  she  kept  her  notes  to  her- 
self to  be  exchanged  for  coin  of  the 
realm.  Later  she  became  a  bride  here 
at  a  house  in  Louisburg  square,  and 
thus  showed  that  she  loved  the  Boston 
that  was  so  devoted  to  her  as  a  woman 
and  an  artist.  People  who  have  only 
passed  away  within  the  last  decade  or 
so  recalled  the  time  when  she  sang  In 
the  vast  hall  over  the  Fltchburg  sta- 
tion In  this  city,  "I  Know  That  My  \ 
Redeemer  Liveth,"  after  an  accident 
that  almost  resulted  In  a  panic. 

How  fond   we   were   in   those  past 
times  of  likening  distinguished  vocalists 
to  feathered  songsters!    A  little  later 
came    Catherine    Hayes,     "the  Irish 
Thrush,"    and   afterwards    a   lady  of 
color   arrived,    who   was   called  "The 
Black  Swan."    Her  name  escapes  me. 
but   I   think   it '  was   Greenwood.     No  I 
vocalist  was  called  "the  Skylark,"  but,  ' 
perhaps,  that  designation  would  have  ) 
been  too  suggestive  of  a  stimulating  and 
aromatic  morning  draught. 
I  am  afraaid  we  were  a  little  crude  In 
the  days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold,  the 
I  days  of  forty-nine  or  thereabouts.  I 
j  was  taken  to  a  concert  in  my  pinafore 
days,  when  a  lady  performed  a  piano- 
forte solo,  and  after  she  had  concluded 
a  woman  beside  me  exclaimed:  "Lord  a 
massy.  I  thought  she  was  tuning  up  to 
sing,  and  now  she  has  gone  off  wjthout 
letting  us  know  whether  she  has  a  voico 
or  a  cold  in  the  head." 

I  am  not  well  enough  versed  In  the 
history  of  music  to  know  whether  an 
oratorio  was  performed  ever  with  theat- 
rical accessories,  but  I  once  heard  a 
gentleman  'say  in  a  public  room  at  my 
father's  Inn  after  a  performance  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  at  the  old 
Melodeon:  "Yes,  it  was  all  very  well,  but 
how  much  better  It  would  have  been 
with  scenery  ahd  costumes."  I  was  only 
an  atom;  but  I  said,  Morton  like,  to  my- 
self within  myself,  "He's  only  trying  to 
make  talk."  BAIZE. 
Dorchester. 

Oratorios  were  performed  late  In  the 
18th  century  on  the  stage  with  scenery, 
costumes  and  action.  "Elijah"  has  had 
similar  performances  in  this  country 
and  In  England.  Debussy's  "Enfant 
Prodlgue"  was  written  as  an  oratorio. 
"The  Black  Swan"  was  the  nickname 
of  HUlaabeth  Taylor  Greenfield  (180S-187ci), 
a  Negro  singer  born  In  slavery.  Catha- 
rine Hayes  (Mrs.  Bushnell)  was  also 
known  as  "The  Irish  Nightingale."  She 


died  in  1861.  "Her  voice  was  beautiful, 
(  but  she  was  an  Imperfect  musician  and 
|  did  not  study."  Thackeray  was  roundly 
.  i  abused  by  her  countrymen  for  choosing 

as  the  heroine  of  his  story  "Catherine. " 

published  In  Fraser's  Magazine  in  1839-40. 

Catherine  Hayes,  a  woman  burned  at 

Tvmrn  in  1720  for  the  murder  of  h'ji 
A  husband^  under  peculiarly  revolting  clr- 
.1  cumstances. — Ed. 

A  New  Irish  Play  About  Parnell 
j  by  Lennox  Robinson 

"The  Lost  Leader,"  a  play  in  three 
I  acts  by  Lennox  Robinson,  was  produced 
i  at  the  Abbey.  Dublin,  on'  Feb.  19.  In 
!  October,  1917,  Parnell  is  still  living,  but 
,j  known  as  Lucius  Lenihan,  living  at  his 
niece's  little  hotel.  She  has  kept  the  se- 
cret of  her  "mad"  uncle,  who  had  be- 
come especially  crazy  since  the  rebellion 
of  1916.  "The  play  does  not  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  Mary  was  sure 
of  his  identity  at  all."  Dr.  Harper,  a 
discredited  mental  specialist,  turns  up 
to  solve  the  problem.  He  discusses 
hypnotism  with  Smith  and  Ormsby  in 
the  hotel  smoking  room,  and  attempts 
to  put  Smith,  a  journalist,  asleep  by 
vo6al  suggestion.  Lenihan  is  overcome 
by  listening.  He  answers  questions  and 
reveals  his  identity:  Smith  sees  the 
scoop  of  his  life.  The  postmistress  ac- 
quaints the  village  with  the  news,  for 
she  had  telegraphed  Smith's  story.  In- 
terviewers rush  to  the  hotel.  Tomas 
Houlihan,  a  blind  balladist,  had  known 
Parnell  and  protested  his  existence.  He 
recognizes  Lenihan  by  touch  as  the  lost 
leader.  Word  Is  passed  to  all  the  po- 
litical groups  that  Parnell  will  address 
them  at  the  standingstones  at  Knock- 
patrlck,  Thither  Sinn  Felners,  Leaguers, 
Nationalists,  a  Unionist  major,  a  gom- 
been man  and  others  repair.  The  blind 
singer,  in  a  rich  half-prophetic  ballad, 
Is  prologue  to  the  great  event.  Then 
Parnell  rises  and  rends  section  by  sec- 
tion of  his  audience.  He  would  follow 
none  of  them,  he  says,  were  he  to  re- 
turn to  politics  now.  To  the  Unionist 
he  utters  a  parable  of  the  foolish,,  proud 
man  who  will  only  rise  from  bed  when 
covering  by  covering  he  has  been 
stripped  of  clothes  and  warmth.  To  the 
Sinn  Feiners  he  Imputes  Incompleteness 
of  outlook.  To  the  Irish  party  follow- 
ers he  Is  overwhelmingly  ironical.  On 
U)o  gombeen  man  he  pours  the  essence 
Wf  his  wrath.  There  is  recrimination. 
Whe  impudent  gombeen  man  lunges  for- 
ward. The  blind  ballad-man,  swept  Into 
the  argument,'  makes  a  great  blow  with 
his  hurley  stick  to  fell  the  one  who 
dared  insult  'his  heart's  darling,"  Par- 
nell. But  the  aim  Is  wild,  tile  chief  him- 
self receives  the  blow,  his  head  Is  split, 
and  he  dies  with  the  message  that 
'would  have  saved  Ireland  within  six 
months'  unfinished  and  only  a  vague  If 
splendid  period  about  'England  ahd 
America,  who  are  making  their  soul 
while  Ireland  hesitates  to  make  hers 
too'  for  solution  of  the  story."  The 
Stage  adds:  "There  Is  fine  craftsman- 
ship  In  the  play,  and  however  defective 
act  three  and  some  of  act  two  may  be, 
there  is  no  other  dramatist  In  Ireland 
who  had  attempted  a  great  theme  so 
well."  Fred  O' Donovan  took  the  part  of 
Lenihan,  Eric  Gorman,  that  of  Smith: 
W.  Earle  Grey,  that  of  Harper:  Arthur 
■Shields  was  Houlihan;  Maurice  Es- 
monde.  the  gombeen  man,  that  is,  a  vil- 
lage money-lender,  usurer. 

Margaret  Anglin  has  arranged  with 
ihe  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  to 
give  a  season  of  Greek  plays  yearly. 
Next  fall,  "Iphigenla  In  Tauris"  and 
"Agamemnon"  will  be  the  plays. 

"La  Bolte  a  Joujoux,"  a  ballet  by 
Andre  Helle,  music  by  Debussy,  was 
produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  London. 
March  11.  "It  has  a  icharming  story  of 
a  French  toy  soldier  who  falls  In  love 
with  a  doll,  iy  wounded  on  the  battle-  ' 
field  (toy  battle  delightfully  done),  and  ' 
retires  to  a  toy  Arcadia,  where  the  doll, 
now  a  shepherdess,  brings  him  back  to 
health  and  fortune.  The  Debussy  music 
brings  In  all  sorts  of  old  French  nurs- 
ery rhymes — a  little  'out  of  tune'  in  the 
Debussy  manner^-also  sprightly,  treat- 
ments of  the  soldiers'  march  from 
'Faust'  and  so  on."  Debussy's  music 
was  published  for  piano  in  1913.  The 
volume  is  a  sumptuous  one  humorously 
Illustrated.  Several  composers  are 
amusingly  distorted.  Thus  on  page  46 
there  is  a  queer  version  of  Charles 
d'Albert's  ''Sultan's  polka."  Perhaps 
here  the  parody  is  unconscious. 

"Movies,"  a  farce  In  one  act  bv 
Thomas  King  Moylan,  was  produced  at 
the  Empire  Theatre,  Dublin,  on  March 
4.    The  Stage  said  of  it: 

"Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair,  having  opened 
his  Empire  season  with  great  success 
in  'Tactics'  last  week,  followed  with 
another  play  by  the  same  author.  Mr. 
King  Moylan  Is  already  one  of  the  most 
prolific  writers  for  the  stage  In  Ire- 
land, and  he  has  a  particular  talent  for 
the  drama  of  current  events.  In  this 
'farce  he  has  used  the  cinema  craze  to 
some  effect.  Darby  Spillane.  a  rich 
farmer,  and  clever  and  designing  up  to 
a  point,  finds  himself  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  two  swell  mbbsmen  and 
their  accomplice,  Slgnorina  Plpperetto, 
an  Italian'  crook  with  a»  intense 
'Amurrican'  accent.  These  three,  with 
(heir  film-show  outfit,  pose  as  the  'big 
noises'  of  a  great  motion-picture  com- 
pany from  'The  States.'  They  have 
come  hot. foot  from  the  local  fair,  where 
they  had  caught  sight  of  Darby  com- 
ing out  of  cattle  sales,  and,  overwhelm- 
ing him  now  with  flattery,  they  cajole 
lllm  Into  acting  the;  Squire  in  a  three- 
reel  affair  here  on  his  own  land.  'First 
look  we  had  at  you  yesterday  Mr. 
Spillane,   we   spotted   the  goods.  You 
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picture,'  says  Belton  Hereward,  movie- 
producer.    The  Slgnorina  nods  empha- 
sis, Nash  Milvale,  third  conspirator,  ap- 
proves.    So  Darby  signs  on,  and  the 
fun  begins.    All  the  farm  hands  are  in 
the  fooling,     the  camera  buzzes,  the 
reels  are  speeding  on.    Lost  in  visions 
of  dollars,  the  delight  of  being  screened, 
and  the  company  of  the  very  delectable 
Signorina,  who  is  'the  Squire's'  partner 
'  in  the  love  business  of   the  cinema- 
drama,   Darby  Spillane   'falls  for'  the 
trick.    That  mere  £450  which  he  made 
at  the  fair  will  be  nothing  to  the  Chap- 
linesque  riches  that  must  follow  from 
this.    So  to  the  final  screening,  when 
'The  Squire'  is'  bound  with  ropes  while 
his  hay-rick  is  set  on  fire  and  blazes 
merrily.    Wonderful,  this  cinema  busi- 
ness, a  windfall  surely  for  Darby  and 
all  his  laborers  and  servants  thus  dis. 
covered  as    movie-actors!     But  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong.    The  three  star 
originals     somehow     have  vanished. 
There  are  alarums  and  excursions.  A 
maid-servant  dashes  up  i  to  rouse  the 
peasant  company    from  \their  dream: 
'The  three  of    them  have  run  away. 
They  have  stolen  the  £450  out  of  the 
house  below,  jumped  on  their  car,  and 
disappeared.'  Darby  unropes  himself  in  a 
paroxysm-of  disgust.    'Movies,'  indeed! 
It  is  a  merry  sketch,  with  many  witty 
flashes.    The  Sinclair  players  ought  to 
do  well  with  it  at  the  halls.    The  Idea 
is  bright;    there  is  plenty  of  action; 
many    of  the    situations  are  genuine 
farce.     The    cinema  plot  within  the 
comedy  is,  however,  explained  with  too 
much  detail.    But  that  might  be  reme- 
died by  wise  cutting.    Mr.  Sinclair  car- 
ried off  most  of  the  honors." 
LauretteTaylor  will  play  Shakespearian 
parts  this  spring:  Portia,  Juliet,  Kath- 
erine.    O.  P.  Heggle  will  take  the  part 
of  Shylock ;  Jose  ■  Ruben,  Romeo ;  Shel- 
ley Hull,  Petruchio. 

Ellen  Terry  was  given  a  war-time 
bouquet  at  the  London  Coliseum.  It  I 
was  a  basket  containing  six  new  laid 
eggs  and  a  pound  of  fresh  butter.  On 
her  70th  birthday  she  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Sarah  Bernhardt:  "A  mil- 
lion salutations  and  compliments  to  my 
great  sister  in  art,  Ellen  Terry.  In  her 
the  spirit  of  Britain,  our  great  ally,  is 
at  Its  best.   Art  owes  much  to  her." 

"Romance"    was   performed    for  the 
1000th  time  in  London  on  March  11. 

Maclyn  Arbuckle  has  brought  an  ac- 
tion for  $100,000  against  a  firm  of  tail- 
ors. He  states  that  he  was  injured  by 
this  advertisement,  published  by  the 
tailors :  "Lack  of  style — is  Maclyn  Ar- 
buckle making  anything?"  Mr.  Arbuckl 
believes  that  this  was  published  ma 
liclously  to  imply  that  as  an  actor  his 
clothes  were  without  style,  and  that  he 
was  inefficient  In  his  acting. 

Cyril  Harcourt.  having  returned  from 
France,  is  writing  a  war  play  to  be  pro- 
duced In  the  fall. 

Scene — The  Baroness  de  Beaumont's 
flat  In  Victoria  street.  S  :30  P.  M.  Char- 
acters^— Four  would-be  roulette  players 
and  the  baroness  herself.  But  the 
baroness,  in  reality  Is  a  notorious  thief  J 
who  specializes  In  "priceless"  jewels  and 
has  eluded  the  police  of  many  capitals. 
And  so  her  visitors,  two  of  whom  give 
a  lamentable  display  of  poltroonery, 
while  another  exhibits  such  Imperturba- 
I  ble  coolness  that  one  assumes  his  knowl- 
j  edge  of  the  baroness'  identity,  find  them-  < 
selves  trapped  and  ordered  to  stand  and 
I  deliver.  The  poltroons  comply.  But 
their  Imperturbable  companion  refuses 
to  disgorge,  and  you  are  not  In  the  least 
surprised  when,  just  as  his  amiable 
hostess  Is  preparing  her  escape,  he  fast- 
ens a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  her  delicate 
wrists.  Of  such  crudely  melodramatic, 
artificial  stuff  is  "The  Trap"  made,  and 
why  so  skilled  a  craftsman  as  Mr.  Al- 
fred Sutro  should  have  tried  to  excite 
us  with  it  one  would  find  it  hard  to  say.  . 
Even  such  clever  and  experienced  play- 
ers as  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  and  Miss 
Miriam  Lewes  oould  do  little  with  It  at 
the  Coliseum  yesterday,  but  both  did 
their  best. — London  Dally  Telegraph, 
March  12. 

I    "The  Dead  City"  Is  'by  no  means  a  i 
I  pleasant  or  a  cheerful  play;  but  one 
|  came  away  feeling  th^  richer  for  the 
1  wealth  of  poetry  It  contains.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  Feb.  26. 
1    The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
|  don  Daily  Chronicle  wrote  on  March  1: 
l  "Mile.  Suzy  Depsy,  a  handsome  young 
I  actress,  who  was  lately  appearing  at 
the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt   In  'Les 
Nouveaux  Riches,'  has  been  arrested  on 
charges  similar  to  those  which  led  to  [ 
the  condemnation  and  death   of  Vata  { 
Hari.  the  erstwhile  celebrated  snake  dan- 
cer. Mile.  Suzy  Depsy's  arrest  dates  from 
last  Friday,  but  the  censor's  vigilance 
prevented  its  announcement  until  today. 
It  was  effected  in  the  sumptuous  flat 
she  occupied  on  the  first  floor  of  a  man- 
sion in  a  fashionable  district.    At  the 
j  same  time  the  police  laid  hands  on  M. 
Emile  Guilliet,    legal  husband   of  -  the 
actress,  who  occupied  a  flat  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  same  building,  communi-  \ 
eating  with   his   wife's   apartment   by  ! 
telephone.     Three    other    persons  im- 
plicated   In.  the  case  have  also  been' 
incarcerated    pn    charges    of  treason, 
namely,  M.  Maurice  Tremblez.  a  banker, 
who    was    captured    at    his'  Brittany 
castle  near  Quimperlc,   and  who'  was  1 
formerly  associated  with  enemy  flnan- 
|  ciers  such  as  Rosenberg  and  Marculies; 
I  M.  Louis  Brodin,  a  Parisian  accountant; 
I  and  M,  Henry  Gay.  an  antiquarian  at 
I  Dijon.     Rumors  of    the    arrest    of  a 
I  Parisian  actress  for  treason  had  been 
1  current   for    some    time,    and  several 
names  were  whispered  in  professional 
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I  circles.  The'  iirst  printed  liiicung'  tnat 
Mile.  Suzy  Depsy  was  the  stage  beauty 
involved  was  a  brief  paragraph  in  last 
'  Sunday's  Temps.  6tating  that  she  had 
(not  appeared  that  afternoon  at  the 
I  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  role 
tnf_Marion  Delome.  Inquiries  about  her  ■ 
ellcfted^the  statement  that  she  was 
I  unwell,  and  had  gone  to  the  country 
jfor  a- few  days.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
jshe  had  been  languishing  in  a  cell  at 
(the  Saint  Lazare  prison'  for  48  hours. 
(Her  husband,  who  is  10  years  her  senior,  ' 
"^f  is  described  as  an  orthopedist,  and 
'formerly  a  chemist,  in  which  capacity 
jhe  is  said  to  have  got  into  difficulties 
j  concerning  dealings  In  narcotics.  For 
j  some  time  afterwards  he  is  stated  to 
'jhave  acted  as  manager  for  Marcel 
iMoreau,  Sam  MacVea  and  other  boxers. 

Despite  the  greatest  war  in  the  history 
m  of  the  world  some  of  the  Paris  theatres 
took  in  more  money  at  the  box  office 
in  1917  than  in  1913,  the  year  before  the 
ifj  war  began.     Others   about  held  their 
own,   while  some  showed  a  decrease. 
The  receipts  of  the  Odeon  for  1913  totalled 
9  871,557  francs;  for  1917  they  reached  1,- 
j  153.254  francs.    The  Ambigu,  which  had 
1  received  622,006  francs  in  1913,  reached 
j  675,971  francs  last  year.     The  Antolne 
1  figures  for  1913  were  1,012,944  francs;  for 
11917,  1,202,743  francs.    On  the  other  hand, 
ithe  Opera  Gomique's  receipts  fell  from 
2,948,732  francs  in  1913  to  2,503,744  francs 
jfor  1917,  and  many  others  suffered  simi- 
llarly.    The  Comedie  Francaise  was  sec- 
ond with  1,711,997  francs,  and  the  Chate- 
jlet  finished  third  with  a  total  of  1,543,576 
jfrancs.    Receipts'  of  the  Antolne,  Odeon, 
(Palais  Royal,  Opera,  Porte  St.  Martin, 
("Varietes,  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Gymnase 
(were  in  the  order  named.     It  must  be 
(said  in  favor  of  the  Opera,  however, 
[that  it  has  been  running  under  a  handi- 
jcap,  as  it  had\  fewer  starts  than  the 
others,  averaging  only  three  to  four  per- 
Iformances  per  week.     One  reason  ad- 
vanced for  this  prosperity  Is  that  the 
■(prices  for  seats  were  greatly  increased 
iin  1917.   Besides,  the  floating  population 
Jof  Paris  has  greatly  Increased. — Associ- 
ated Press,  Feb.  13. 

Graphic  Music  for  the. 
Piano;  Other  Musical  Notes 

I  Controversy  has  raged  for  a  long  time 
over  the  graphic  possibilities  of  music, 
.and,  like  most  controversy,  it  has  been 
jfalrly  barren  of  result.    Only  the  other 
day  a  musician  of  some  eminence  was  • 
Iheard   (by  the  writer)   girding  at  the 
"modern  symphonic  poem  because,  with- 
out the  necessary  key,  no  listener  could 
reconstruct    the    underlying  program. 
With  a  meretricious  semblance  of  plausi- 
bility, the  argument  Is  yet  entirely  falla- 
cious.    One  might  as  well  i  object  to  a 
picture  .  illustrative   of,  say,   "La  belle 
dame  sans  mercl,"  on  the  ground  that  no  , 
one  who  did  not  know  it  could  rewrite 
Keats's  poem  after  a  study  of  the  can- 
vas.   All  composers  cannot  be,  like  Mo- 
zart, masters  of  absolute  music;  and, 
fortunately,  knowing  this,  they  will  con-  j 
tinuallv  flout  the  opposing  theories  by  , 
devising   tonal    Illustrations   of  actual 
scenes  "and   fancies.     Many    of   them,  , 
luckily,  do  it  very  well,  and  among  the 
most  successful  Is  Mr.  Gabriel  Grovlez, 
whose  six  piano  pieces  called  "A  Child's  . 
Garden,"    have    Just    been    issued    by  < 
Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Chester.  Mr.  Groviez 
has  two  characteristics  which  are  very 
seldom  found  together.    To  an  unusual 
modernism  he  unites  a  rare  capacity  for 
being  simple.    The  wise  teacher,  there- 
fore, who  does  not  hug  the  not  uncom- 
mon   delusion    that    modern  harmony 
reached  its  final  development  In  Men- 
delssohn, will  hasten  to  buy  copies  of  \ 
this  album  and  distribute  them  freely 
among  his  pupils.    For  the  six  pieces  are 
quite  easv  to  play,  they  are  genuinely 
pictorial,  they  will  stimulate  the  imma- 
ture fancy  and  lead  it  to  see  visions  and 
to  dream  dreams,  and  they  will  tend  to 
dispel  any  notions  of  finality  as  to  the 
maxims  enshrined  in  the  average  primer 
on  harmony.    Another  interesting  album 
Issued  by  the  same  firm  Is  Mr.  Gerald 
Tvrrwhltt's      "Three     Little  Funeral 
Marches."    Like  M.  Grovlez,  Mr.  Tyrr- 
whitt  is  pictorial,  but,  unlike  his  rival,  he 
Is  confessedly  humorous  and  not  at  all 
simple     The  three  marches  in  the  book 
are  headed,  respectively,  "For  a  States-  « 
man "  "For  a  Canary,"  "For  a  Rich  I 
Aunt  "    The  first  Is  described  a*  appro-  i 
prlate.  to  the  solemn  inanity  of  an  official  S 
funeral  on  a  rainy  day,  for  (says  Mr.  « 
Tvrrwhltt  or  his  publisher)  It  invariably  { 
rains  on  those  occasions.   It  is  an  admlr-  j 
able  portrayal  in  terms  of  music  of    th«  i 
mourning  that  smells  of  camphor."    fhe  a 
Canary  march  may  be  left  (to  adopt  a 
I  hackneyed  phrase)  to  speak  for Jtse  f. 
Its  pendant  Is  a  delicious  piece  of  mu-  , 
sical  Jocosity  which  the  composer  sums  | 
up  in  the  words  "At  last!     Now  we 
shall  be  able  to  keep  a  motor.  Recital- 
givers  might  do  worse  than  give  an  cv? 
To  these  marches.    Many,  if  not  most,  of 
i  their  programs  stand  In  sore  need  of 
|  fresh  and  enlivening  elements.-Londen 
3  Daily  Telegraph. 

1  In  "their  nra  lseworthy  effort  to  find  new 
H  things  to  Please  people  the  London 
1  String  Quartet  yesterday  played  Stra- 
vinsky's Pribaoutki,  four  "funny  songs. 
\  About  the  composition  of  these  there  13 
1  little  to  be  said  except  that  those  who 
A  maintain  that  music  expresses  emotion 
'A  must  be  prepared  to  stand  by  their 
M  faith  and  allow  that  when  the  emotion 
beautifully  ugly  the  music  may  »«, 
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Id   Its   brat  to 
lines.   Feb.  -2". 
The  mystery  atnv.it 


d«-f 


and  It  went,  and 

|r  faces:  and  that 
the.  Ideal  person 
a  put  Into  them  a 
and  high  spirits, 
lea  In  finding  her 
Where  the  lnstru- 
irave  no  in  Ip  but 
eat  her.— 'London 

travlnsky**  music 


U  that,  however  much  his  methods  may 
disconcert  the  conventional  musician, 
the  effects  he  has  plauned  almost  ln- 

'Jrarinbly  "come  orf."  In  his  Prlbautki 
tHere  Is  ruueh  to  cause  the  academic 
musician  to  writhe  in  Ins  chair,  but  even 

I  he  cannot  deny   that   the   humor  te;',s. 

,The  success  of  the  performance  was  be- 
yOnd  all  question.— Pall  Wall  Gazctto 
Sir  Henry  Wood  d  d  wonders  In  giving 

[••Jear  performance  of  the  Brahms  sym- 
phon>   In  F,  but  the  stream  of  inono- 

,  chroa-..    scoring  made  the  music  seem 

ratall.  In  svive  of  Us  constructive  Inter- 
est.— Foil  Mall  Gazette,  f'eb.  25. 

!  ItaVtys  Quartet.  Brahms's,  G  minor 
pianoforte  quartet,  and  Mr.  Davis's  Va- 
riations on  the  "Londonderry  Air''  were 
played  at  the  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday, 
and  Mrs.  Hobday  played  Schumann's 
"Camaval."  When  Ravel  Is  played  with- 
out exaggeration,  so  that  the  rhythms  « 
come  out  clearly  by  their  intrinsic  lm-l 
pejus  and  the  melodies  dovetail  into  on«l 
another  with  no  trace  of  effort,  this, 
quartet  is  one  of  the  finest  things  In 
modern  music.  With  Brahms  emphasis; 
Is  needed  to  set  the  structure  in  the  right, 
light,  and  a  little  exaggeration  may  be  ai 
fault  on  the  right  side.  This  lies  chiefly 
with  the  pianist,  and  Mrs.  Hobday's  de-l 
clsive  marking  of  the  jhythm  helped  thai 
last  movement,  where  the  strings,  per-' 
haps  a  little  weary  of  well  doing,  had 
degenerated  into  the  tone  of  the  Hunga-| 
rian  dances  for  orchestra.  "London-! 
derry"  has  had  the  misfortune  thati 
waits  on  popularity;  since  Parry  pointed} 
out  a  quarter  of  a  century'  ago  that  It 
■was  a  good  tune  It  has  been  much  sef.i 
It  now  ha«  been  borrowed  for.  a  popular 
song,  and  It  will  soon  suffer  dysthanasia 
on  the  barrel  organ.  Mr.  Davis  has  ta-i 
ken  a  minor  cadence  for  his  version. I' 
possibly  more  authentic  and  not  les3l 

>  beautiful.— London  Times,  March  2. 

Most  of  us  have  had  more  than  ourl 
All  of  ragtime.    But  it  was  rather  qualntl 
I  to  find  a  critic  of  "The  Lilac  Domino''; 
I  remarking  that  "at  last  those  of  us  who 
I  were  looking  with  some  trepidation  upon, 
a  the  future  of  transatlantic  light  music  L 
can   breathe  in  hope."     The  point,  off 
course,  is  that  the  composer  of  i"Thel 
Lilac  Domino's"   quite  charming  score 
i  }s  American  neither  by  birth,  descent ' 
nor  adoption.    In  fact.  we.  believe  that; 
Charles  Cuviilicr  has  never  even  been  to, 
America.    But.  in  any  case,  this  young) 
Frenchman  (who  is  "doing  his  bit"  in 
the  French  trenches)  is  as  Gallic  as  the 
very  delightful  music  he  has  given  to 

■  the    Empire's    operetta.      Since  "Ver- 

■  onlque"  no  prettier  light  music  has  been 
■heard  in  London,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 

■  learn  that  Cuvillier's  "Afgar,"  which 
¥  achieved  a  great  success  in  Paris  a  year 
lor  two  ago,  has  been  secured  by  Mr. 
■Charles  B.  Cochran,  who  hopes  to  pro- 
Bduce  !t  before  long.— London  Daily  Tele- 
|  graph. 

I.  Mtr.  Benjamin  Dale,  one  of  our  mostl 
■brilliant  young  composers,  who  has  had 
'  the  misfortune  to  be  interned  at  Ruhle-| 
hen — he  was  visiting  Bayreuth  when 
war  broke  out — is  busy  writing  a  sym- 
5  phony.    Mr.  Dale  was,  before  the  war, 

*  looked  upon  as  the  most  promising  of 
liour  younger  generation  of  musicians. 
'  The  fine  piano  sonata  with  which  at  the 
Dage  of  19  he  won  the  Hambourg  prize 
Us  few  years  ago  Is  considered  by  many 
Sludges  to  be  the  most  remarkable  work 

Of  ljs  kind  written  in  recent  years,  and 
[  his  suite  for  viola  and  orchestra,  which 
■Jfiklech  produced  at  a  Philharmonic  J 
■tjpacert  six  years  ago.  has  attracted 
Ml  I  i  favorable  notice  on  the  continent, 
Vflkcre  it  has  been  performed  !n  several 
lips'  towns. — London  Daily  Chronicle. 
I  .The  chamber  music  of  Mr.  Eugene] 
'{loosens  has  been  played,  as  to  the  "Two! 

Sketches"  and  the  Musset  songs,  by  the! 
i  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Musica  In  Madrid: 

■  as  to  the  charming  "Holiday  Impres-| 
•tons"  by  the  Societa  Ttaliana  d'  Musica  i 

■  Moderna  In  Rome,  nnd  as  to  the  afore-J 
said  "Two  Sketched'  by  the  Zoellnerl 
Quartet  in  Xew  York     rid  Hoston. 

'    Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  speaking  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on   "War  musle.E 
past  and   present,"   said;   "I  conducted!, 
my    'Britannia'   overture   for   the  first 
time  In  Liverpool  on  the  evening  of  thej 
day  when  the  Kaiser  sent  his  unfortun- 

*  ate  congratulatory   telegram   to  Presi- 

■  Bent  Kruger.  My  piece  was  made  thai 
.  vehicle  of  a  vigorous  public  protest,  andl 
Pit  was  played  twice  and  was  demanded 
I  a  third  time.  A  fortnight  later  it  wu 
j  to  have  been  played  In  Dusseldorf,  but 
I  the  authorities  announced  it  to  be  'ver- 

>  boten  —  an  honour  I  shall  continue  to 
keep  in  memory 


.succejist  ul  ballad  composer,  has  been  ad«l 

mltted  t,»  Charing  Cross  Hospital  suffer-i 

Ing  from  lung  trouble. 

Letters  received  in  Ivondon  from  Sa- 
fonoff  shortl>  before  his  death  told  how 
he  and  one  of  his  sons  \»cro  c,iving  Irv 

the  Caucasus  a  cycle  of  Beethoven  con-i 
certs  with  a  "meagre'"!  orchestra  of 
40.  He  said  the  cdncei  tsywero  a  great) 
success  In  spite  of  the  neighboring' 
anarchy. 

The  London  Times  says  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  be  Indifferent  toward  "Madamaj 
Butterfly."  "One  understands  equallyl 
the  attitude  of  those  who  win  never! 
miss  an  opportunity  of  hearing  It  and! 
of  those  who  would  never  go  if  they) 
could  help  It.  For  thero  js  a  hard  qual- 
ity in  Puccini's  music  which,  if  it  does! 
jj  not  capture  the  listener  body  and  souIJ 
merely  disgusts  him  " 

A  correspondent  who  describes  himselB 
as  a  more  or  less  regular  concert-goon 
I  calls  our  attention  to  the  growing  pracJ' 
,  tlqe  of  starting  concerts  and  recitals  an 
,1  a  late  hour  of  the  .afternoon— 5:30  o 
5:45 — and  asks  our  opinion  as  to  whethe 
»i  there  is  likely  to  be  any  consideraM 
I  body  of  tbc  musical  public  in  favor 
.   that    comparatively    recent  innovation 
I  The'point  he  raises  seems  well  worth 
I  little  inquiry.    But,  even  without  takin 
!  a  plebiscite,  it  A\ould  be  pretty  safe  t 
affi»m  that  the  hour  mentioned  for  con 
cert  giving  cannot   possibly   meet  th 
convenience  of  anything  like  a  majority 
of  the  public.     At  the  best  it  amounts* 
to  a  questionable  compromise  between 
\  an  afternoon  performance  and  an  even-) 
;  lng  one.    The  majority  of  folk  are  jusn 
i  about    finishing   their  day's   work  be-| 
W  tween  5  and  6,  and  how  many  of  them 
1  one  wonders,  feel  inclined  to  rush  off 
at  once  to  listen  to  music,  good  or  other- 
3  wise.    And  all  alike,  tollers  and  the  few 
whose  time  is  their  own,  must  sure: 
particularly  in  the  winter  months— pre- 
fer the  fireside  afternoon  tea  to,  concert 
going.    There  may  be  a  few  exceptions 
but  if,  as  we  believe,  the  majority  sub 
scribe  to  the  view  indicated,  their  wishes 
should  certainly  not  be  disregarded.  The 
idea  of  these  late  afternoon  concerts, 
of  which,  we  notice,  some  three  or  four 
I  are  announced  for  next  week— originally 
[I  was  to  enable  people  to  get  home  with 
out  fear  of  raids.    But  if  musical  enter 
tainments  at  such  an  hour  really  sup 
I  plied  a  public  want,  is  it  not  reasonable 
'  to  assume  that  our  theatr'e  managers 
J  who  are  not  lacking  in  enterprise,  would 
I  have  awakened  to  the  fact  ere  now  a»d 
tried   a   similar   new   departure?  The 
plain  truth  is  that,  the  public,  save  for 
night  or  two  at  most  immediately  fol* 
lowing  a  raid,  are  not  in  the  least  de 
terred  from  going  to  any  entertainment 
they  really  want  to  see.    If  you  doubt 
it,  try  to  book  seats  at  the  last  moraen 
I  for  any  of  the  really  successful  plays 
■  now  running  in  London.     Most  of  the 
theatres,  as  a  fact,  are  doing  a  roaring) 
business.   But  how  many  of  them  would) 
be  crowded  if  managers  rang  up  the] 
curtain  at  5  or  5:30  in  the  afternoon?- J 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 

Sunday— Boston  Opera  House,  3  P.  M.  Con- 
cert by  Mr.  Ciccolini,  tenor;  Mr  Henrotte, 
violinist,    nnd   Mr.   Fabbrlul,    pianist.  See 

snerikl  notice.  *      .  ■     . .  ,  ,  

Svuipiiony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Recital  by 
Jasiia  Hcufetz.  violinist.    See  special  notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  7:30  r.  M.  Gounod's  "Be- 
demption"  performed  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society.    See  special  notice. 

Tuesday— Symphony  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Piano  re- 
cital by  Ossip  Gabrilowitseb.  Schumann, 
Pbantasie  in  C  major.  Op.  17;  Chopin,  Ma- 
zurka B  minor:  Nocturne  in  G  major;  BaV 
lade,  A-flat  major;  Etudes,  E  major,  Op  10, 
No.  3;  C  mijor,  No.  7;  Trelude,  G  major; 
Preludes,  D-Hat  major;  B-flat  minor;  Scb/0- 
ntann.  Carnaval. 
fcjrfTrcmont  Temple,  8  P.  M.    Concert  by  Mme. 

''Scotney.  soprano;  Howard  White,  bass-bari- 
tone, and  others. 

Thursday — Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Concert  by 
the  Sedalia  Singers,  assisted  by  Roland  B. 
Hayes,  tenor.    See  special  notice. 

Friday — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Twentieth 
concert  (A)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Ernst  Schmidt,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Saturday — Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Twentieth 
concert  (B)  of  the  Boston  8ymphony  Orches- 
tra. Ernst  Schmidt,  conductor.  See  special 
■otic*. 
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As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


roro  Hwass,  a  pianist  who  mace  Engr-I 
:id  her  hopie  for  nearly  20  years,' has ■ 
!d  recently  in  Stockholm.  Returning 
Sweden  in  1DK,  she  was  a  very  out- 
Dken  supporter  of  the  allied  cause. 
tr  occasional  recitals  in  London  re- 
lied a  player  of  great  refinement  an 
"estin?  personality.  She  w'll  be  misse 
:A-gr^1  '  ircle  of  friends  and  admirers! 


In  Memoriam 

The  life  of  Edward  Hale  was  simple 
and  beneficent. 

When  he  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  and  I 
at  Harvard  he  had  no  thought  of  be-  I 
|  coming  a  clergyman.    He  stood  high  in  | 
I  his  class  because  it  was  his  habit  to  F 
'  be  industrious  and  thorough.    He  never  I 
i  was      unduly,      jealously      ambitious,  r 
Prominence  in  scholarship  was  merely  j 
an  incident  in  the  day's  work.   At  Har-  j 
vard  he  enjoyed  acting  in  the  Hasty  I 
Pudding  theatricals.    The  Advocate  and  j 
.  ,  the  Lampoon  took  some  of  his  time  as  f 
editor  and   contributor.     Although   he  I 
was  not  physically  strong,  among  his 
:  closest  friends  were  heroes  of  the  ball 
field  and  the  crew,  for  If  he  ever  envied 
any  man  it  was  on  account  of  that 


mtin  s  athletic  ability  to  serve  tno  uni- 
versity and  give  It  glory. 

After  he  was  graduated  In  the  class 
of  '79  he  lived  for  two  years  or  more  in 
Rome.  He  loved  Italy,  the  Italians, 
their  language;  he  revelled  in  Italian 
opera.  For  a  time  he  thought  of  be- 
coming a  singer.  His  good  sense  told 
him  that  he  was  not  by  nature  fitted 
for  this  calling.  As  a  boy  he  delighted 
I  In  planning  dwelling  houses,  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  so  It  was  not  surprising 
that  on  his  return  to  this  country  he 
entered  the  office  of  H.  H.  Richardson, 
purposing  to  be  an  architect. 

The  death  of  his  mother  turned  him 
from  this  purpose.    He  then  felt  It  his 
duty  to  do  good.    To  him  the  surest 
way  of  helping  mankind  was  to  be  a 
clergyman.     An    independent  thinker, 
not  impressed  by  creeds,  he  believed  he 
could  have  greater  liberty  of  thought 
and  a  freer  activity  as  a  Unitarian  than 
In  other  churches.    The  associate  of 
'j  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  later  having 
|  his  own  parish  In  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
I  he  was  the  pastpr  of  the  First  Church 
*|  in  Chestnut  Hill  for  about  20  years. 

His  sermons  were  short,  practical,  in- 
:  spiring.  He  had  the  gift  of  extem- 
i  poraneous  preaching;  he  had  the  rareY 
i  gift  of  knowing  when  he  had  said  all 

that  he  had  to  say. 
I    By  his  personal  character,  by  his  love 
!  of  humanity,  he  exerted  a  still  greater 
influence   in  his   dally  walk  and  con- 
|  versation  than    by  the  words  spoken 
I  from  the  pulpit.    It  was  finely  said  of 
[I  him  that  he  "radiated"  goodness.  This 
i  radiation  was  unconscious,  never  prig- 
'■  gish,    never  professionally  ministerial, 
j  He  was    unfailingly   sympathetic.  His 
|  heart    went  out  to  the    perplexed,  tne 
I  doubting,  the  sorrowing,  whatever  thelr( 
|  station  in  life.    Men  and  women  of  all 
j  classes  and  conditions  confided  in  him.  I 
I  He  was  at  ease  with  college  president, 
banker,  street  car  conductor,  day  labor- 
er.   They  were  all  at  ease  with  him. 
The  famous  line  of  Terence  was  emi- 
nently true  of  this  modest  man  whose 
interest  and  kindness  of  heart  were  in- 
stinctive. 

A  New  Englander  of  the  eighth  gen- 
eration, he  had  freed  himself  from  the 
cramping  traditions  and  narrow  preju- 
dices of  this  region.  No  doubt  his  life 
in  Italy  had  taught  him  that  there  was 
Ct  wider  horizon  than  that  of  Boston 
or  Cambridge.  In  clearness  of  thought, 
In  quickness  of  perception,  in  logical 
conclusions  and  in  conciseness  of  ex- 
pression his  mind  was  Gallic.  He  had 
the  saving  grace  of  humor;  nor  wasj 
gentle  Irony  unknown  to  him.  Abhorring' 
cant  and  snobbery,  he  was  amused  byi 
them,  not  indecorously  indignant.  Hisj 
nature  was  emotional,  yet  there  wasi 
a  streak  of  stoicism  In  him.  This  stoi- 
cism was  with  regard  only  to  his  own 
trials  and  sorrows.  Disappointed  more 
than  once  by  acts  of  inlustlce  when  ho 
had  a  right  to  expect  generous  consid- 
eration, he  was  silent,  or  he  would  dis- 
I  miss  the  matter  with  a  jest.  A  great 
I  grief  darkened  his  latter  years,  but  It 
'  was  not  allowed  to  sadden  others.  The 
keener  his  grief,  the  more  helpful  was 
he  to  all.  To  be  of  use  to  men  and 
women,  to  cheer  and  console  them  was 
his  mission  in  life;  it  was  his  life.  The 
memory  of  his  words  and  deeds  will 
long  be  helpful  to  many  now  that  he 
is  dead. 

He  had  hoped  when  he  was  60  years  old 
to  have  abundant  time  for  reading,  for 
writing— his  literary  ability  was  con- 
spicuous; he  had  even  thought  of  re- 

j  turning  to  architecture.  (The  house  ho 
lived  in  was  of  his  o\yn  design.)  Not 

I  that  he  was  weary  of  ministerial  duties, 
but  he  thought  in  his  modesty  that  ids 
church  would  be  weary  of  him  toy  that 
time.  He  was  60  years  old  on  the  22d  of 
last  February.  What  he  had  looked  for- 
ward to  was  not  to  be.  What  he  feared 
—that  he  would  be  a  burden  on  the 
church  he  loved— was  groundless. 

if  anyone  during  his  life  had  written 
about  him  as  I  ,have  written,  he  would 
have  been  vexed;  yet  he  must  have 
known  that  he  was  loved  by  troops  of 
friends.  If  they  had  put  their  affection 
Into  words,  he  would  have  laughingly 
chlded  them  for  their  extravagance:  he 
was  emotional,  but  sane,  not  sentimental. 

What  is  to  be  said,  now  thakonly  the 
sweet  memory  of  him  and  the  example 
set  by  him  remain-,  but  to  utter  the  final 
words: 

"Atque  in  perpetuum,  frater,  ave 
atque  vale." 

"In  perpetuum"?  So  Catullus  cried 
out  in  his  despair;  but  some  of  us,  even 
In  this  materialistic  age,  may  exclaim 
with  confidence: 


Tnn'lext   ti.cu  how?     For  that  force,  T 

Sun  i   .    i.u-.  born    lelt  vuln! 

'in  tli i.  sctundlntf   labor. liaunfl  vnrt 
of  beliii;,   i."   pi  ;ii'ti««,l   Hint  stieiucth, 
Zealous,    li.nellrint,  firm! 
H  IHs,  lit  >*>mo  ftu  4ihln'.ntr  sphere, 
CohkcImis  or  not  of  the  past, 
Still  thou  performest  tbo  word 
Of  the   Spirit   In   whom   thou  doat  Uv« 
Prompt,  uivwearted.  as  herel 


CICCOLINI  SINGS  AT 
THE  OPERA  HOUSE 

Henrotte,    Violinist,    and  Fabbrini.i 

Pianist,  Assist 
Guido    Ciccolini,    tenor,    assisted  by 
Pierre  Henrotte,  violinist,  and  Guiseppej 
Fabbrini,  pianist,  gave  a  concert  at  thej 
"  Boston  Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
noon.   The  program  included  songs  by 
'  Giordani,      Paisiell<\      Scarlotti  and 
1  others.   "Una  FurtiWa  Lagrinla;'  from 
.  Donizetti's    "L'Elisir    d'Amare4"    the; ' 
i  Flower  Song  from   Bizet's   "Carmen,  i 
I  and     "La     Reve,"     from  Massenet's 
j  "Nanon,"  violin  pieces  by  Mendelssohn] 
t  Massenet,  Bach  and  Bazzini,  and  piano 
,  pieces  by  Liszt,  Debussy  and  Fabbrini] 
•  Mr.  Ciccolini  made  his  first  appear- 
"  anee  here  in  October,  1914,  at  the  Bostori 
Theatre  as  Rodolfo  in  ."La  Boheme." 
I  with  the  Boston  Theatre  Opera  Com- 
pany.   He  then  displayed  a  fine  voice 
with  sonorous  upper  tones  that  caught 
the  house,  but  no  great  skill  as  a  singer] 
Yesterday  his  tones  were  often  throaty] 
poorly  produced  and  indifferent  control 
of  breath  was  disastrous  to  smooth  and 
polished  phrasing.    This  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  songs  by  Glor-| 
dani,    Paisiello    and    Scarlotti,  which] 
were  sung  in  a  straightforward  man- 
.  ner,  with  little  finesse.    In  the  operatic 

airs  the  tenor  was  more  at  home, 
l  '*  Mr.  Henrotte,  a  capable  violinist,  and; 
Mr.  Fabbrini,  a  vigorous  pianist,  lent 
variety  to  the  program. 

HEIFETZ  GIVES  HIS 

FINAL  RECITAL 

Jascha  Heifctz  gave  his  third  and  last 
violin  recital  'of  the  season  yesterday 
afternpon  at  Symphony  Hall.  Andre 
Benovist  was  the  pianist.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Achron,  Preludes,  Si-I 
cilienne ;  Gavotte  and  Gigue,  from  the 
First  Suite  en  Style  Ancien ;  Mozart, 
Concerto  in  A  Major ;  Beethoven, 
Romanze  in  G  Major  ;  Porpora-Kreisler, 
Men  jet;  Tschaikowsky,  Melodie  ;  W'en" 
iauski,  Scherzo-Tarantelle ;  Paganni,  I 
I  Palpiti. 

Josef  Achron,  violinist  and  composer, 
Is  a  Russian.  His  suite  is  graceful 
music,  in  which  he  has  reproduced  an 
old-world  style,  successfully  maintaining 
the  flavor.  The  other  numbers  on  the 
program  were  familiar.  The  extraordi- 
narily gifted  young  violinist  again  dis- 
played superb  technic  and  consummate 
art  as  an  interpreter.    There  was  a  large  ! 

audience.     

^andel  and  Haydn  Society  Wins  New 
Laurels  in  "The  Redemption" 

"The  Redemption,"  in  its  10th  produc- 1 
tion  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
found  practically  all  seats  at  Symphony 
Hall   filled   last    night    by  an  Easter 
crowd  of  music  lovers.    While  the  op- 
portunities of  the  soloist  are  somewhat 
limited  in  Gounod's  lyrical 'story  of  the 
Passion,  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
and  the  Pentecost,  Mme.  Hudson-Alex-  | 
ander,  in  splendid  voice,  bowed  repeat-  ; 
edly   to  applause,   particularly   at  the  H 
close  of  "From  Thy  Love  as  a  Father."  f 
Edith  B.  Whitcomb,  soprano;  Minerva  i 
Komenarski,  whose  voice  was  new  to 
many  of  the  audience;  Lambert  Mur-  ] 
phy,  tenor;  Earle  Cartwright,  baritone,  f„ 
and  Frederic  Martin,  bass,  had  the  other 
solo  parts  of  the  piece. 

Conductor  Emil  Mollenhauer  scored  a 
triumph  in  his  handling  of  the  great 
chorus  of  ovsr  300  selected  voices  and 
the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  his  ef- 
forts receiving  unstinted  approval.  The 
concert  was  rated  as  among  the  most 
successful  of  the  local_musical  seasoru 


The  London  Daily  Chronicle  has  dis- 
covered that  the  term  "highbrow,"  now 
heard  in  England,  ^s  not  a  recent  ex- 
portation from  this  country-  .  "It  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  a  curious  and 

'  entertaining  little  volume  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1720,  entitled  'The 
Rules  of  Good  Deportment."  One  of  the 
profound  utterances  of  the  author  of 

.  this  work  runs  as  follows:  'A  highbrow 
or  proud  behaviour,  whether  in  gesture 
or  speech,  is  insupportable  clownish- 
ness.'  " 


The  Bird  as  Prophet 

j    As  the  World  Wags:    Now  that  Gen. 
Haig  has  his  spring  ploughing  well  in 
hand  and  recent  stress  upon  our  minds 
|  Is  thus  relieved,  we  of  the  farms  are 
j  taking  up  our  labors   and  avocations 
once  more,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
relation  of  an  episode  of  recent  occur- 
rence and  high  portentous  quality  mary 
j  serve  to  reassure  any  of  your  many  i 
readers  whose  courage  may  have  be- , 
come  a  bit  unscrewed  from  the  sticking 
point  during  recent  days. 


f  kafly TaaT  turn !  e  >  yT&tfWTnHTfr'so"- 

Jlcltatlons  of  the  food  administration 
to  "raise  more  turkeys"  and  did  so  to 
fine  number  of  two,  which,  though  bare- 
ly in  the  plural,  was  two  more  than  I 
had  ever  raised  before.  They  prospered 
during  the  hard  winter  in  spite  of  zero 
fweather  and  the  high  cost  of  feeding, 
and  it  was  a  very  fine  turkey  cock  in- 
deed which  promenaded  the  snow  drifts 
en  skies  were  fair, 
hen  came  the.  17th  day  of  March,  sa- 
3  to  St.  Patrick  and  the  evacuation 
Ibf  Boston',  and  when  on  the  morning  of 
Ithat  day  I  approached  the  strutting  and 
inflated  monster,  lo,  the  Iridescent 
felumage  'of  his  swelling  bosom  was 
jjrreen  as  the  greenest  shamrock  of  Auld 
3reland--and  his  wattles  bright  with  the 
red,  white  and  blue  of  our  country's 
blazonny. 

What  could  It  mean  but  home  rule 
and  victory  to  our  arms! 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  unques 
tlonable  right  of  the  turkey  as  a  nativi 
Ison,  brave  and  beautiful,  to  be  our  na 
tlonal  bird  rather  than  the  eagle,  bold 
of  head,  white  feathers  in  his  tall,  but 
|lt  has  come  to  nothing.  If  such  pa- 
triotic and  inspiring  phenomena  are 
common  to  it,  what  further  argument  is 
necessary?  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Hlllsboro  County,  N.  H. 
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Chouse 
the  World  Wags : 
We  rarely  see  In  print  nowadays  the 
(rord  "chouse."  meaning  "to  defraud";  II 

of  Turkish  origin  and  Is  derived  from  ' 
Be  name  of  an  officer  of  the  Turkish 
■nbassy,  who  cheated  London  merchants 
■>  a  large  amount,  **1n  the  Mme  of 
Mimes  I.  It  Is  In  more  come  common  use 
k  England  than  In  our  country,  but 
When  I  was  a^boy,  I  heard  it  frequently 
Ised  both  at  school  and  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. The  word  is  not  "slang,"  but 
j  word  In  good  standing  and  used  In 
plite  society. 

[   JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLD7AN. 
[Boston. 

[This  derivation  Is  disputed.  We  quote 

 he  Oxford  Dictionary  :  "As  to  the  origin 

■f  the  English  use,  Gifford  (ISM),  In  a 
Bote  on  the  quotation  from  Ben  Jonson. 
■invs.  'In  1609  Sir  Robert  Shirley  sent  a 
messenger  or  chlaus  to  this  country,  as 
pis  agent  from  the  Grand  Signior  and 
■he  Sophy  to  transact  some  preparatory 
business.'  The  latter  chlaused  the  Turk- 
ish and  Persian  merchants  of  £4000'  and' 
decamped.  But  no  trace  of  this  Incident 
Was  yet  been  found  outside  of  Gif- 
foVd's  note;  It  was  unknown  to  Peter 
WHalley,  a  previous  editor  of  Ben  Jon-' 
iJten,\l756;  also "  to  Skinner.  Henshaw, 
<P\:  Johnson,  Todd  and  others  who  dls- 


d,i 


hist 


the  ground  \hi 
(Ittle  better^! 
must  therefofc 
At  Eton  the  co> 
la  a  shame,  an 


try  of  (he  wordi  Yet  most 
^nized  the  likeness  of 
urkisli  word,  which  Ilen- 
noacd  as  the  etymon  on 
t  the  TitrkTsh  chlaus  Is 
in  a  fool."  C.lfford's  note 
be  taken  with  reserve." 
nmoner  sense  of  "chouse" 
Imposition.— Ed. 


Ditrichstein,  in  "The  King," 

Bf  PHILIP  HALE 

TBEMONT  THEATRE  —  First  per- 
Iformnnce  in  Boston  0f  'The  King."  a 
rwnedy    In    three   -jets,    adapted  from 

■J?  S?''"  a  play  ,n  four  ar,s  l,v  CaillaJ 
»et,  Hera  and  Arene,  which  was  pro- 
ved at  the  Varieties.  Paris,  on  Wj| 
H.  1908.    The  adaptaUon  was  produced 


A  Matter  of  Time 
As  the  World  Wags : 
The  talk  about  the  change  In  time  re/ 
Inds  the  gray  heads  (the  gray  beards 
anlshed   with   front   yards^  and  dairy 
Utter  and  stockings)  of  the  day  when 
any   good   folks   thought  the  change 
Irom  sun  to  standard,  the  time  of  today, 
direct  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence, 
en  clocks  In  Portland  were  set  back 
9  minutes,  but  many  households  kept 
o  times  for  years.  Aunt  Betsey  always 
ked  to  get  dinner  out  of  the  way  early, 
,nd  the  change  in  tlmo  only  called  the 
men  the  earlier  from  the  field  ;  but  Uncle 
Beorge  thanked  heaven  she  couldn't  In- 
terfere with  the  surfset.  In  Grandfather 
Piper's   kitchen    the   sacred    tall  clock 
licked  off  the  minutes  and  proclaimed 
phe  hours  19  minutes  before  the  more 
modern  timepiece  in  the  dining  room 
until  grandfather  no  longer  wound  up 
Be  great  leaden  weights,  and  the  key 
Wiih  his  other  possessions  passed  Into 
younger    hands.     Of    course  seafaring 
people  are  guided  more  or  less  by  the 
lun  in  their  estimate  of  time.    Ask  a 
Man  on  a  road  along  the  coast  the  time 
W  day,  and  though  he  may  consult  his 
patch  he  lsv  pretty  sure  to  turn  a  half- 
llosed  eye  skyward  ;  but  the  new  time 
But  noon  marks  on  door-stools  and  win- 
■owsllls   out   of  date.    Payson  Tucker 
■ras  then  the  genial  and  efficient  super- 
intendent of  the   Maine  Central  road. 
Many  a  good  citizen  laid  the  sin  of-  de- 
laying time  at  h(s  door.  It  was  hard  far 
the  city  of  Bath  as  a  whole  to  subject 
Jkerself  to  the  4iew  schedule.  /T  luckless 
bight  one  day  asking  the  time  was  trans- 
^xed  with  a  stony  glare  and  the  awful 
|Uery.    "What    time    d'ye   mean,  God 
L'mlghty's  or  Payson  Tucker's?" 
Portland,  Me.  A.  H. 


telorrain  Ben  Johnson 

Canplois.  Minister  of  Justice .  Walter  Howe 
Cormeau.   Minister  of  Commerce...... 

John  Bedouin 

Marquis  De  Chamarande.  . .  A.  CI.  Andrews 
Vicomte   De   Chamarande.  ..  Phillips    1  eaci 

Blond  :..  Frist  Williams 

Bourdier....  Bobert  MoWadc 

Ktvolet   Wm.  H.  Powell 

Rudini.'.'  Wm.  Rlcciardl 

General  Castel-Trepeau ....  Arthur  Vincent 
Madame  Castel-Trepeau.  .Sibylla  Mountjoy 

Archbishop  of  Evreaux  Louis  Mountjoy 

Zdenko  '   Alexis  Polianov 

Theroso  'Ma mix  B?ttK.  Ca.1Usn 

Martha  Bourdier  Dorothy  Mortimer 

Busette  Bourdier  Miriam  Doyle 

Georgette  Delaunay. . .  .Cora  Wltherspoon 
Franclne  L'Eeard  Pauline  Smith 

The  French  play  is  recklessly  satirical. 
Socialism,  political  ministers,  thm  «is- 
tocracy,    Uie  respect  paid  by  the  Re- 
public to  any  visiting  monarch,  these 
are  the  targets  for  the  shafts  of  wit 
shot    unerringly    by    the  dramatists. 
When  the  comedy  was  produced  in  1908, 
political  personages  were  freely  named, 
as  two  of  the  chief  characters  on  the 
stage:  Pelletan.  the  Minister  of  Marine,  j 
and  Berteaux,  who  very  rich,  yet  pro- 
fessing socialism,  was  Minister  of  War. ! 
The  visiting  King  of  Cerdagne— not  Mol-  | 
davia— does  not  enter  until  the  second  ; 
act.    The  chief  person  in  the  play  isi 
Bourdier.    Socialism  Is  chaffed 'from*  the  j 
beginning  to  the  end.  - 

Mr.  Ditrichstein,  adapting  the  comedy,  ! 
inevitably  made  himself  the  leading  fig-  i 
ure.    The  first  act,  a  most  amusing  one,  { 
is  ruthlessly  cut  down.     The  part  of  j 
Blond,  irresistibly  funny  in  the  original  | 
—it  was  played  by  Max  Dearly— has  lost 
nearly  all  of  its  importance.    This  is  a 
pity,  for  his  absurd  speeches  in  his  vari- 
ous disguises — witness  his  first  meeting 
with  Bourdier  and  the  long  scene  in  | 
which  he  masquerades  as  a  hair-dresser  | 
—are  delightful.  The  adaptor  has  not  lm-  | 
proved  the  scene  at  the  end  of  his  sec-  ! 
ond  act  where  Bourdier's  wife  easily  i 
abandons  herself  to  the  King,  crying  ex-  , 
ultingly.  in  the  original.  "J'ai  la  feve.'  | 
to  which  the  King  answers,  as  he  had  j 
answered  Therese:  "Ah!  que  j'aime  la  I 
r*rnncG !  * ' 

■  Fortunately  much  of  the  original  dia- 
logue has  been  preserved.    The  story 
itself  matters  little.    A  king,  visitintr 
Paris,  meets  an  actress  whom  he  had 
known  before.    She  has  been  the  mis- 
tress of  a  marquis,   but   Is   now  the 
mistress  of  the  Socialist  Bourdier.  She 
persuades  the  king  to  be  the  guest  of 
Bourdier  instead  of  the    marquis.  The 
king    meTets    Bourdier's    second  and 
pretty   young   wife,'  who  had   been  a 
light  skirt  beforo  her  marriage.  (The 
part  of  the  wife  has  been  greatly  cut 
to  the  injury  of  the  play,  a  loss  also  to  i 
the  audience.)    The  king  cannot  resist  j 
temptation.    Bourdier  Is  wronged  as  he 
was   wronged   by   the   king's  visit  to 
Therese.    He  will  have  revenge,  but  is  | 
assured  that  he,  should  feel  honored  by  , 
the  royal  and  gracious  condescension,  i 
He  Is  offered  a  position  in  the  cab- 
inet.   Through   the  wife's  influence  a  j 
commercial    treaty    is    signed   by  the 
monarch,  who  aj  the  end  expresses  his 
gratification   to   the   guests  that  In  a  | 
republic  a  man  can  through  merit  alone  , 
gain  the,  highest  position  In  affairs  or: 
state. 

Even  as  the  play  stands  in  English,  It 
la  most  entertaining.   Consideration  of  j 
certain  scenes,  witty  encounters,  and  the  i 
prevailing  satire  must  be  deferred  until  ( 
Sunday,  for  space  Is  now^  limited.    The  ' 
company  acts  intelligently,  briskly,  with  [ 
even    excellence,    though    we    cannot  , 
wholly  accept  Mr.  McWade's  conception  I 
of  Bourdier.    Mr.  Ditrichstein  is  admit-  , 
ably  suited  to  the  part  of  the  King.  1 
He  is  graceful,  quietly  humorous;  ho  is 
distinguished,   delicate    In   scenes   that  J 
might  be  coarse;  he  is  dignified  as  a 
king  in  the  presence  of  men  that  should 
be  impressed;  he  is  very  human  with 
the  actress  and  the  wife.    Miss  Morton 
is  roguishly  charming  as  the  latter,  re- 
minding one  of  Arthur  Macy's  verses 
questioning  whether  the  woman  he  de- 
scribed were  naive  or  fly.    Miss  Calllsh 
and  Mr.  Williams  have  parts  that  have 
been  pared  down  until  they  are  almost 
pale.    Mr.  Williams  makes  the  most  of 
his.    It  Is  not  easy  to  see  In  Miss  Cal- 
llsh's  Therese  the  brilliant  actress  who 
charmed    both    the    marquis    and  the 
millionaire  Socialist.     Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Andrews  deserve  more  than  passing 
attention.    The  minor  parts  were  capi- 
tally acted,  especially  that  of  Rudlni, 
played  by  Mr.  Ricciardi.    The  play  Is 
handsomely  staged.    A  large  audience 
laughed  heartily.  » 


H.OLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Alex- 
andra Carlisle  In  "The  Country  Cousin.'' 
A  play  in  four  acts  hy  Booth  Tarktng- 
ton  and  Jiilhsn  Stroet.  First  perform- 
ance in  Boston. 

Mm.  n..witt  I.illa  Stuart 

KlPiinnr  Howltt  Beatrice  N'oyes 

BSm  Wilson,.  Donald  (Inllnhor 

«ane>-  I  rice  Alexandra  (  nrlisle 

Oeorce  I  evrkaherry  Reynolds.  ;;d ...  Alfred  I.nnt 

.  .V!nlw-V  J.'.0?'"-.  Jo,l»  Hnrwcod 

■lAtliiille  W alnn-rUbt  Louise  Pniwdng 

..m     .  '  KU'ne*  Klennor  Cordon 

I  JTll  Kinney  DonnhPSowyer 

Mrs.  Maud  Howltt  Clnm  Blnndlck 

«"  iV  ,'0r''  Clinrles  Mnckny 

 <in-  Heese.  Jr. 

IUIIIKP  Alliert  Tavernier 

This  comedy  was  first  given  in  Chicago 
early  In  191«  as  "The  Ohio  Lady."  w|th 
j  Mary  Nash  In  the  title  role.  Removed 
|  for  revision,  it  emerged  with  Its  present 
j  title  and  Miss  Alexandra  Carlisle  as 
1  Nancy  Price  at  the  Broad  Street  Theatre. 
|  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1917.  The  first  per- 
formance in  New  York  took  place  the 
I  following  September  at  the  Gayety 
Llheatre. 

L  The  play  recalls  the  pieces  In  which 
idmirors   delight   to   see  William 


odious  East  are  in  conflict  for  the  pos- 
session of  an  innocent  ingenue  heiress. 
The  West  triumphs,  thanks  to  a  sensible 

middle-aged  cousin.  Nancy  Price,  from 
Centreville,  O.,  who  braves  Eleanors 
divorced  father  and  his  new  and  giddy 
wife  raised' to  opulence  through  Elean- 
or's fortune,  rescues  the  young  girl  and 
restores  her  to  the  protection  of  a  boyish 
suitor,  Sam  Wilson,  also  from  the  home 
town,  who  appears  upon  the  eastern  hor- 
izon at  the  psychological  moment. 

For  dramatic  purposes  the  playwrights 
have  emphasized  the  contrast  between 
life  in  Ohio  and  in  the  East  to  the 
ntmost.  Thus  they  are  not  always  faith- 
ful to  the  truth.  No  doubt  some  natives 
of  Ohio  have   their  little  weaknesses 
However,  frivolous    the    behavoir  at 
house   partjes    in    the   East   it  would 
hardly  be   thought  good  form  for  a 
youthful  member  of  a  dinner  party  on 
board   a  yacht  to  tickle   his   hostess  ; 
back,  nor  would  he  be  violently  as- , 
saulted  for  his  familiarity  in  the  very  I 
face  of  the  lady's  husband  by  another 
guest  with  whom  her  relations,  It  is  in- 
ferred   have  been  indiscreet.    In  spite 
of    the    luridly    theatrical  easterners 
there  is  good  material  in  the  comedy. 
This  might  easily  be  compressed  mto 
three  acts.  , 

Miss  Carlisle,  a  well  graced  and  charm- 
ing^ actress,   plays   the  title  role  with 
infinite    resourcefulness,    elegance  and 
quaint  humor.   Her  scenes  with  the  pom- 
Ipous  ass,  George  TeVksberry  Reynolds. 
3rd,  are  amusing,  and  his  reformation  is 
deftly  accomplished.    The  most  conspic- 
uous member  of  the  supporting  cast  is 
l  Alfred  Lunt,  once  a  valuable  member  of 
i  John  Craig's  forces  at  the  Castle  Square 
|  Theatre.    His  George  is  excellent,  bland. 

bored    accustomed   to   feminine  adora- 
I  tlon,  then  suddenly  awakened  to  reality, 
eager  to  improve.    Mr.  Gallaher  s  Sam 
Wilson  was  a  convincing  bit  of  rural 
I  realism.     Other  members  of  the  cast 
s  were  capable. 

1  \n  audience  of  good  size  recalled  Miss 
Carlisle  many  times,  and  she  expressed 
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i  customary  thanks. 
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The  first  performance  In  Boston  of 
"Getting  Together,"  a  war  play  in  three 
m  ts  and  seven  scenes,  by  Maj.  Belth 
(Ian  Hay),  was  given  a  good  reception 
at  the  Majestic  last  night. 
The  cast  is  as  follows: 

Orrln  Palmer..  Holbrook  Bllnn 

X    Servant,.  Edw-ln  Taylor 

Mrs.    PaJnter  Blanche  Bates 

Kdward    Wsdswnrth  William  .RoBelle 

Warrant  -Officer  Harrison  Brockbank 

Lt.  (Ulz  Bice 

I.t.  Gltz  Blr.e  (1st  Canadian  Contingent) 

.-iergeant   Atkins  Perclval  Knight 

Santa   Claus  Harrison  Brockbank 

iDenth  Private  Charles  Francis 

War  Tank  Officer  !*!_";_  1 

Sergt.  I>.  Shannon  Cormack 
British  Surgeon.  ..  .Private  Charlea  Francis 

IMIas  Fletcher  Dorothy  Knight 

j  A  Waitress   Suzanne  Feday 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  Peters  occupied  a  box 
and  had  as  guests  Vincent  Club  girls, 
attired  In  Red  Cross  uniforms.  They 
sold  programs  before  the  performance. 
■  Brlg.-Gen.  John  A.  Johnston  and  Capt. 
I  William  R.  Rush,  commandant  of  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  also  occupied  boxes. 
|    This  company  is  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  British-Canadian 
I  recruiting  mission.    The  proceeds  of  the 
1  performances  will  be  distributed  among 
the  various  charities  of  the  allied  gov- 
ernments.   R  Is  Interesting  to  note,  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  speech  of  Holbrook  Blinn 
I  last  evening,  that  the  entire  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  cleared  In  the  pne  week's 
M'gngemeent   just   concluded    In  New 
York  cits-.  !  Md  I 

I  This  play  was  performed  for  the  first 
1  time  at  Albany.  N.  Y..  March  U,  1918.> 
Blanche  Bates.  Holbrook  Bllnn,  Perclval 
Knight.  Harrison  Brockbank,  Lt.  Gltz 
iRlce  and  William  Mosselle  were  then' 
',  seen  in  the  roles  they  played  last  even-  j 
ling.  V 

1    The  story  is  simple.    The  Palmers  arc  I 
I  drifting  apart,  and  Mra.  Palmer  Is  be-' 
coming  Interested  elsewhere.    Their  talk 
I  is   Vitriolic.     Palmer,   unknown  to  his . 
wl/e,   secures  a   captain's  commission, ' 
aftd  his  wife,  who  la  interested  In  war 
propaganda,  gets  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
ihim  in  the  uniform.    Her  love  is  quickly 
•{rekindled,  but   the  husband  has  gone. 
;  Wounded  later  in  the  war.  his  life  is 
j  saved  by  his  rival.     Completely  recov- 
ered, he  comes  to  the  mission  of  Mrs. 
Palmer  in  a  French  village.    They  are 
[happily  reunited. 

Varied  and  Delightful  Pro- 
gram at  Keith's 


There  has  seldom  boen  a  program  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  that  offers  such 
I  variety  as  that  which  began  a  week's 
stay  last  night.,  Heading  the  bill  is 
Crace  La  Rue.  She  has  more  charm, 
intelligence  and  voice  than  ever.  She  is 
long  over  her  soubrette  days;  there:  arc  , 
few  women  in  the  theatre  who  equal  her 
in  artistry.  She  can  give  points  to 
most  singers  in  her  clear  diction — you 
can  get  every  word.  She  sings  a  group 
of  new  songs — among  them  Mrs.  Hart- 
mann's  "Somewhere  in  France,"  heard 
in  Boston  for  the  first  time.  She  does 
liest  with  good  music;  she  wears,  as 
usual,  beautiful  gowns,  designed  by  her- 
self, and  she  knows  what  art  in  clothes 

IS.  (    t^HjWt  i 

Scarcely  second  in  popularity  to  Miss 
La  Rue  was  Miss  Venita  Gould,  who 
made  her  Boston  debut  last  night.  Her; 
impressions  of  noted  stage  folk  are  tin-  j 


very  front  rank  of  intelligent  mimUa. 
Joyce.  West  and  Moran  wore  marvelous 
clothes:  Fink's  mules  made  a  regular 
rouVh-house  act  that  pleased  because  ,t 
differed  from  the  usual  animal  turns 
S  many  people  dislike-  the  attempt 
to  ride     the  *  kicking     mule     was  a 

'scream."  „„■,,„  «n 

Imhof.  Conn  and    Coreene  gave,  an 
amusing  skit  in  which  Mr.  Conn  a 
brilliant     piece  of  cb*«cter 
better  by  far  than  such  things  go >  m 
vaudeville.    An    ambitious  *«*lr 
"Camouflage."  a  play  of  c°untcrf e,\«* 
and  the     police,    but    f  itter  ^ 
probability  of  its  suipnses  roo" 
much  of  the  effect  it  wa^dVamazing 
create.    Still,  -.  an  example  of  amazing 
stage    mechanics,  the    Play  ^ 
melting  walls,    periscope  c los ei, 
mysterious  signals,  gave  many  a  .  thrm 
The  Mystic  Hanson  Trio,  in  a  Pa  ^ 
black  art  novelty,  ^  £nd  Hart- 

acrobatic  dances  and  Gadner  a  f  ^ 
man,  in  talk  thai  was  *  bm  ^ 

completed  the  bill— if  any  f  ^  ^st. 
be  called  .comp  ete  vvlt'^L  eVCrVbody 
Pathe  news  picture,  which  ever^o 

enjoys.  

COLONIAL  THEATRE— "The  George 
M.  Cohan  Revue,"  described  by  the 
program  as  a  musical  conglomeration 
in  two  acts ;  book  by  G*o  -g-  M.  Cohan ; 
music  by  Irving  Berlin  a-U  George  M. 
Cohan ;  produced  at  the  New  Amsterdam  , 
Theatre  in  New  York  on  Dec.  81.  1917. 
was  presented  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton last  night.  Mr.  Cohan  occupied  a 
stage  box  and  as  a  result  the  P«£™£ 
ance  went  with  a  snap  and  a.  ban„  re 
markable  even  in  a  Cohan  show,  which 
invariably  possesses  just  those  propei- 

UThe  principals  include  Nora  Baycs, 
Charles  Winninger.  Charles  Dow _  cuik, 
Irvine    Fisher,    Frederick    Santley,  *i 
and   Fanny   Redman    Paul  Nicno.son 
Lila  Rhodes,  Sydney  Jarvts,  Lo u  Lock 
ett,  Jessica    Brown.    Hans  fold  W  s  on 
;  Eleanor   Henry.   Phil  White.  Fm1£ 
Burns.  Arthur  Hill.  J.  Bernard  D>  lll  n 
Lew  Cooper,  Bert  Dunlop.    There  are  a 
half-score  of  deep-throated  chorus  men_ 
toe  rest  are  girls,  pretty,  vivacous  and 
of  varied  charms. 

This  revue  is  the  third  staged  by  Mr. 
Cohan    Like  its  predecessors  it  hits  off 
In  verse;  speech,   characterization  and 
settings \ar\ous  play,  and  M«| 
the  current  season.     With   David  ae 
lasco  and  the  Hindoo  aooth«.yerf  rom  , 
"The  Eyes   of  Youth,"   tp   start  the 
travesties,  the  action  rapidly  embraces, 
such  pieces,  unknown  to  Boston  for  the 
most  nart    as   "Polly  with  a  Past, 
"Tiger  Rose."  "Business  Before  Pleas- 1 
ure/'   "The  King."  "Chu  Chin  Chow  j 
and  "A  Tailor-Made  Man."  In  the  ast- 
named.  Mr.  Cohan  repeats'  the  trick  of  | 
rag-timing    the    dialogue,    as    he  J™3 
more  successfully  in  the  famous  court- 
room  scene  of  "Common  Clay  three 
seasons  ago.   The  remainder  of  the  en-  , 
tertainment  is  a   hodge-podge  oi  ex- 
travaganza, comedy,  melodrama,  simply  I 
phrased  but  snappy  melody,  and  glrla, 
The  settings  are  massive  In  several  In-  ; 
stances,  as  those  of  *'Theatre  Alley, 
"The     Slave     Market,       "The     Music  I 
Room,"  in  sheer  black  aW  while  bars 
and  notes,  and,  the  Red  fcross  pavilion 
at  the  close,  to  introduce  Mr.  Cohan  s 
new  war  song.  "Their  Hearts  Are  Over 

From  a  musical  viewpoint  there  Is- lit- 
tle to  choose  between  Mr.  Cohan  and 
Mr  Berlin.  Numerically,  the  former 
dominates,  but  the  composer  of  Alex- 
ander's Rag-time  Band"  has  one  exec  - 
lent  inning  with  "The  Wedding  of  Words 
and  Music,"  In  which  he  rags  Mendel- 
sohn's immortal  "Spring  Song  with 
impish  skill.  .    „  . 

Miss  Baves.  with  Jier  volatile  ways, 
her  resonant  voice,  her  tireless  efforts 
in  song  and  speech,  was  most  effective 
in  injecting  "pep"  into  the  performance. 
Her  Impersonations  of  lna  Claire  and 
of  Florence  Reed  showed  artistry;  her 
songs.  "Regretful  Blues"  and  "Who  Do 
you  Love?"  the  latter,  with  Mr.  Fish- 
er showed  her  equauy  capable  of  win- 
ning an  audience  while  practically  alone 
on  a  big  stage.  Mr.  Winninger  again 
portrayed  Mr.  Ditrichstein.  this  time 
in  "The  King."  with  the  same  amazing 
mastery  of  his  subject's  mannerisms 
and  methods.  Mr.  Santley  was  fairly 
successful  in  his  impersonation  of 
'  xrant  Mitchell,  who  undertook  to  do 
|  what  Napoleon  left  undone  in  "A  Tallor- 
Made  Man." 

'  Mr.  Wilson's  attempts  to  duplicate 
the  acrobatic  dances  of  Fred  Stone 
'  were  more  than  mere  attempts;  they  re- 
vealed an  individuality  worthy  of  stand- 
ing on  its  own  merits.  Lou  Lockelt 
and  Jessica  Bi'own  also  danced  skil- 
'  fully.  The  Stedmans  aided  in  several 
I  comic  scenes.  . 

COPLET  THEATRE  —  The  Henry 
Jewett  Players  in  "The  Cottage  in  tho 
Air,"  a  four-act  comedy  adapted  from 
"Priscilla's  Fortnight,"  by  Edward 
Knoblauch.  First  performance  in  Bos- 
ton.   The  cast: 

Brlzzlnl  Fred  W.  Perniain 

Paul  Nicholas  .lov 

The  Hon.  Percy  BiuBe  Leonard  Craske 

The  Countess  of  Valetta ...  Beatrice  Miller 

Lord  Perham  H.  Conway  WliiRtir-ld 

The  Princess  Priscllla..!  Viola  Roach 

The   Grand  Duke  of  Langovlna 


Cameron  Matthews 
;  Prince  Hepry  of  Dower. N    Mu  ray  St<'i  lieh 

Annallze..  Be 
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IMcllIn,  !eurntng  tliat  betrothal  t; 
Prince  Henry  Is  to  be  publicly  force.', 
upon  her,  and  piqued  because  he  lauirhs 
at  her  plans  for  relief  of  the  poor,  tlees 
the  fanciful  principality  of  Lungovinla. 
accompanies)  by  tttr  old  tutor.  Brlzsini. 
mil  her  maid.  Annaliie.  In  an  English 
village  the  princess  carries  o«t  her 
scheme",  not  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  t  ve 
people  she  would  help.  Just  as  the  en- 
terprise faces  bankruptcy,  the  prince  ar- 
rivra  and  solves  every  difficulty. 
.  Miss  MilUr.  as  Annuluv.  pla\s  the 
haughty,  wrathful  housemaid  with  the 
ability  which  marks  all  her  work  in 
parts  requiring  vivacity  and  a  French 
accent.  Demanding  her  meat,  her  beer 
and  repairs  to  the  leaky  roof  over  her 
bed,  she  wins  laugh  after  laugh.  In 
brief  appearance.-,  as  the  countess,  sho 
Is  equally  successful;  but  that  role  is 
leas  interesting. 

Miss  Koach  properly  presents  the 
princess  as  a  Ycry  human  sort  of  girl. 
The  rather  hWfcting  love  scene  with 
ShuttleworVt  i»  'he  fault  of  the  play 
rather  tha»  ef  her  acting.  Mr.  Gordon 
portrays  the  young  Englishman  of  good 
parts  with  his  usual  facility.  Mr.  Per- 
main  gives  a  delightful  performance  of 
the  Important  part  of  the  kindly  old 
scholar.  Mr.  Stephen  carries  out  »)ie 
spirit  of  the  quiet  but  persistent  lover 
with  success,  and  Mr.  Annerley  Is  a 
very  convincing  curate.  Mr.  Matthews 
blustered  as  an  autocrat  should.  The 
others  of  the  cast  give  uniformly  satis- 
lying  support 


>  '"accidents,"  and  It  Ih  cliff 
lade  even  the  most  patient  < 
h  crudities  of  Vulgar  sent 
ted  In  our  faces  aro  morel 
To  expert  -men  ,of  a  pun 
any  of  the  mongrel  Saxo 
Infest  our  beloved  Massaclu 
ndants  of  a  thousand  kings. 
I  saints  and  scholars— to  expect  such  m 
'  to  remain  silent  at  such  a  juncture  (while 
oven  Ireland  lies  bleeding  under  tho  ty 
rant's  heel)  is  a  species  of  aslnlnlty  well 
nigh  Incomprehensible. 

JOHN  PATRICK  SHANE. 
East  Cambridge.  .« 
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A  "Muslum  of  Harts" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  works  of  Artemus  Ward  (In 
the  article  headed  "Artemus  Ward  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales")  is  the  following 
passage:  "I  reckon  we  shan't  want  any 
Muslum  of  Harts.  And  what  on  alrth 
do  the  people  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  want 
a  Musluin  of  Harts  for?"  What  Is  the 
allusion  in  the  expression  "Muslum  .of 
Harts"?  H.  W.  J, 

Centre  Tuftonboro,  N.  H.  % 
We  are  under  the  Impression  that 
some  politician  used  the  phrase  "mau- 
soleum of  hearts"  about  tho  time  Ar- 
temus Ward  addressed  .hjs  Jotter  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Our  recollection,  how- j 
ever,  Is  vague.    In  this  letter  Artemus  < 
said:   "fn  my  country  we've  got  a  war,  '. 
while  your  country,  in  conjunction  with  i 
Cap'n  Sems  of  the  Alabarmy,  mane-J 
tanes  a  nootral  position!"    English  re-, 
viewers  quoting  freely  from  this  letter,' 
omitted  the  sentence  just  quoted.— Ed. 


got  the  lin    -  until  .i  >'cmtchltijf"7lt 

m\  feet  aitiactcd  inc.    He  was  offering 

me  loot  from  u  nearby  dump. 

To  please  him  1  stooped  10  examine 
his  treasures  and  found  that  he  had 
brought  me  a  bundle  of  papers  which 

upon  closer  inspection  provod  to  bo 
rough  drafts  of  half  a  dozen  short 
poems— original  pencil  written  manu- 
scripts. I  glanced  at  them,  then  1  re- 
read them  with  greater  care.  They 
were  new  to  me.  yet  something  In  them 
placed  them  apart  from  the  work  of 
the  easual  chibster  in  verse.  They  were 
virile;  vibrant,  impressionistic.  They 
were  anonymous. 

r  I  submit  a  copy  of  one  of  the  poems. 

Can  you  trace  it.-;  a 'U horship '.'    Have  I 
I run  across  a   package  of  lost  manu- 
I  scripts   of   a    famous    writer,    or  are 
they   the  cast   away   work  of  an  un- 
known and,   perhaps,  all  too  self-critl- 
j  cal  amateur?   I  do  not  know.  • 
j    One  thought  recurs  from  time  to  time. 
Ilhowever,   ai   my  mind  reverts  to  the 
poems,  one  name,  which  1  have  no  j'Ga- 
f  Son  to  link  with  the  versos,  yet  which 
strangely  persists  In  flashing  before  my 
eyes,  as  it  were— the  name  of  Frothlng- 
ham  Clancy ! 

Is   the  suggestion   absurd?  Perhaps 
Mr.  Haz'leton  Spencer  can  tell. 
Maiden,  PHIN+3AS  PH1PPS. 


Ihe  i ■ '  mlsl  ti tsaln  ills- 
iii  Kissing  tonal  beauty,  nobllit] 

dliveness  in  interpretation.  Mis 
of  Schumann's  Carnaval  is  a 

:>f  his  repertoire. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Professional  humorists  are  H 
aheholy.  even  morose,  in  private  life.  The 
stern  necessity  of  being  publicly  funny 
depresses  them.  But  Joe  Cone,  whose) 
death  is  reported,  was  cheery  and 
amusing,  even  when  at  his  desk  in  the 
Herald  office  he  was  in  the  throes  of 

I  delivering  a  Joke  or  comic  poem.  He 
Was  a  gentle,  kindly  soul,  modest  con- 
cerning his  own  ability,  appreciative, 
yes,  enthusiastic  over  the  best  work  of 

^his  colleagues.  He  knew  human  nature, 
>*et  was  tolerant.  His  one  passion,  so 
strong  that  it  was  almost  a  vice,  was 
Ashing. 


Eugenie  and  Alsace 

Nothing  more  dramatic  has  marked  the 
long  exile  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  than 
her  transmission  to  the  French  govern- 
ment of  the  Gerlhan  letter  which  decided 
the  late  of  Alsace-Lorraine  47  yekrs  ago. 
All  these  years  she  has  kept  silence.  The 
first  news  the  world  had  of  any  such 
correspondence  appeared  In  the  Bern- 
-I-)  storft  papers  a  dozen  years  ago.  There 
the  Empress,  for  whom  France  had  suf- 
fered, appeared  for  the  first  time  as  one 


A  Heroic  Marshal 
Now  that  April  is  here,  the  last  of 
the  months  deserving  serious  attentiorl. 
let  us  remember  that  Marshal  Junot 
ate  300%oysters  at  luncheon,  not  once, 
not  on  a  wager,  but  frequently,  because 
he  liked  them 


Symbolic  Tree- Squeaks 
'Is  it  possible  that  we  have  been  im- 
posed on  by  reckless  and  malicious  Sas- 
senachs?  Can  it  be  that  the  tree-squeak 
of  Maine  has  been  used  as  an  expres- 
sion of  contemptible  hatred?  Lovers  of 
fair  play  we  publish  the  following  let- 
ter: \ 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  followed,  sir,  with  as  much  pa- 
tience as  I  could  muster,  the  ill-timed 
terggiversations  in  your  column  anent 

•  tree-squeaks.  I  have  from  the  begin- 
|Bng  suspected   the   malignant  motive 

that  underlies  them;  but  after  the  re- 
cent communication  in  which  a  recipe 

•  was  given  for  poisoning  these  harmless 
creatures,  my  suspicion  has  _  become  a 
certainty,  and  I,  for  one,  am  'unwilling 
that  so  thinly  disguised  an  Insult  on  my 
race  and  religion  shall  go  unchallenged. 

i  It  Is  high  time  that  this  mlasmlc  species 

1  of  propaganda  should  be  stopped.  You, 
Bir,  and  your  correspondents  may  prob- 
ably put  In  the  plea  that  you  were  Ig- 
norant that  Probus  and  Flesh  of  Sletty 
(who  were  acknowledged  historical  mas- 
ters before  Stubbs  and  Freeman  lighted 

.  their  contemptible  Saxon-  rushlights)  re- 
late of  St.  Patrick  that  when,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Nlal  Navlglallach,  he 
cleared  Ireland  of  its  reptiles,  driving 
them  into  the  sea,  a  single  one,  tho 
Peishta-More,  momentarily  escaped  its 
doom*  by  hiding  under  the  Sabhall  . 
Padralc.  Tou  will,  perhaps,  also  allege ; 
that  you  were  ignorant  that  the  hiding 
place  of  this  monster  was  revealed  to 
the  blessed  Patrick  by  the  cries  of  a 
tree-squeak,  who,  from  a  nearby  cy- 
press tree,  had  seen  the  evasion— and 
that  ever  since,  the  tree-squeak  has 
been  peculiarly  dear  to  every  Irishman 
worthy  of  the  name,  being  called  by 
him  as  a  term  of  affection  the  Peishta- 
More-Bane.  You  may  even  feign  ignor- 
ance that  this,  to  us,  thus  hallowed  ani- 

nasal  was  a  frequent  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  Balfe,  the  Irish  Beethoven,  and 

Hbat  its  influence  may  be  traced  in  some 
of   the   most    resonant   lines   of  Tom 

.  Uoore,  the  Irish  Schiller. 

i  And  now,  sir,  you  have  the  crass 
temerity  to  publish  a  recipe  for  killing! 
tree-squeaks.  But  too  thinly  veiled  is  the] 
allusion,  too  gros3  the  insult:  under  thej 
guise  of  "tree-squeaks"  It  is  only  tool 
clear  who  are  meant.  And,  of  course,! 
you  will  call  it  an  accident.  This  Is  not! 
the  first  time  that  your  correspondents! 
abnormality  has  led  them  to  prostitute) 
noble  gifts  to  a  'base  purpose.  But  still 
more  mysterious  is  it  to  find  such  stuff 


who  had  suffered  for  France.  For  a 
German  hand  revealed  how  she  threw 
'away  a  throne  rather  than  cede  an  inch 
of  French  soil.  Had  she  not  behaved 
with  spartan  resolution  the  world  might 
have  gone  very  differently  for  her.  Bis- 
marck and  Bazaine  were  prepared  to 
ignore  the  imprisoned  Napoleon  III.,  and 
to  crown  her  son  Napoleon  IV.,  If  she 
would  agree  to  tho  cession  of  the  coveted 
provinces.  Lord  Cowley,  our  ambas- 
sador, knew,  for  the  negotiations  were 
conducted  at  his  house.  20  Albemarle 
street,  but  she  kept  her  secret  from 
the  world  for  half  a  century,  the  secret 
cf  a  great  renunciation.  How  many 
women  could  so  long  have  preserved  si- 
lence on  a  theme  so  honorable  to  them- 
selves?— London  Dally  Chronicle. 

SYMPHONY  GIVES 

MUSIC  OF  BACH 

Bach's  Passion  music  was  repeated  at 
Symphony  Hall  yesterc 
last  night  by  thte  Bostc 
chestra,  the  Boston  S 
Mmes.  Hinkle  and 


fternoon  and 
mphony  0r- 
lony  chorus, 
Alcock  and  Messrs. 
WerrenratlT,  Murphy.  Witherspoon,  My- 
ers and  Peirce.  Ernst  Schmidt  con- 
ducted.' 

As  before  the  performance  was  im- 
pressive, and  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  a  better  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Muck's  version  of  Bach's  work.  .  The 
chorus  was  again  effective  and  the  dis- 
tinguished soloists  were  at  their  best. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  E.  Ondricek  of  Boston: 
'    "Would  it  not  interest  your  readers  to 
know  that  Rachmaninoff's  (the  famous 
Russian    composer)    coming    Is  prac- 
tically assured  through  the  co-operation 
of  his  friends  here  and  in  New  York, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
facts  concerning  his  destltue  condition, 
brought  about  by  the  chaotic  condition 
of  his  country,  and  had  learned  that  he 
i  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life  to 
■Stockholm?    Would  It  not  be  an  honor 
to  receive  him  here  in  Boston  as  a  pos- 
sible leader  of  our  orchestra?  Would 
'  his  coming  not  insure  the  further  con- 
'  tinuance   of   that    institution   and  his 
leadership  uphold  its  high  standards  of 
t  efficiency,    add    new    inspiration,  and 
I  probably  change  the  stereotyped  pro- 
\  grams   of  the  Symphony  concerts  of 
i  past  years?" 


Is  It  by  Clancy? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Of  late  years  I  have  fallen  into  tho 
custom   of   talcing  a    walk   at  sunset, 
sometimes    alone,    sometimes  hand-in- 
hani  with  a  little  child,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  my  faithful  dos  Pacou. 
On  one  of  my  recent  excursions  when 
Patou  was  with  me  our  way  led  through 
ihf.t   most   interesting    section    of  tho 
town  known  as  the  gas  house  district, 
out  on  to  the  marshes,  where  the  west- 
ern sun  was  painting  carmine  reflec- 
|  tions  in  a  thousand  pools  of  oily  tide- 
[ 'water.    At  the  old  foot-bridge  1  paused, 
i  and  leaning  against  the  rail  I  became 
|  so  absorbed  in  my  thoughts  that  I  for- 


LINE-S  »ON    THE    IiAINTING    OK    A  SYM- 
PHONY  IN"   PUItPLK   AND  ORANGE. 
A  midnight  sky.  I  see, 

Silent ly  cold  beyond  tlic  glimmer  of  u  trillion 
stars. 

A  blotch  of  rlond--n  turgid,  fateful  thing. 
Like    unto    the    terrible    form    of    the  angry 
Jinn 

Of  whom  Sehehere/.ade  told  strange  tales 
In  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night. 
Tall  trees  like  old  cathedral  spires. 
Black     marked     against     tlio    heavens,  and 
pointing 

Long  sltm  fingers  ever  toward  the  zenith. 
1  choose  a  peacock  green,  or  is  it  blue? 
A  weird,  mysterious  line. 
I  touch  the  virgin  canvas 

With   my   brush  made  of  the   hairs  of  some 

poor,  poor  dead  goat 
And  lol 

The  sky  is  done. 

A  golden  yellow  torn*  like  new-ma.ne  cheese 
firings  into  life  those  self-nude  stirs 
The  clouds  I  paint  In  royal  purple 
And.  on   their  shaded  sides 
I   put  dark,   dismal  shadows  nf  »  dcptileas 
black. 

And  rub  It  In  with  my  nude  I  hum!'. 

And  in  that  same  deep  tone  . 

1  create  hi. Is  and  trees  and  pallid  pools. 

Behold! 

A  filing  of  art!    A  murky  masterpiece  I 


"The  Snowstorm''  . 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Isaac  McLellan's  age  at  the  time  of  the 
(irst  publication  of  Seb'a  Smith's  poem  ;'* 
entitled  "The  Snowstorm"  would  alonora 
be  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that  Mc-JB 

Tiellan  did   not   write  the  poem.  Thej 
tragic  incident  which  is  the  subject  of  ;, 
the  poem-  occurred   in   December.  1321i 
and  I  think  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  V 
that  the  poem  was  first  published  soon 
after  the  incident  occurred— say.  within  i  • 
a  month  or  two— and,  as  McLcllan  was  ] 

|born  on  May  21,  15*06.  it  is  seen  that  wheiutj 

1  the  poem  first  appeared  in  print  1  e  was 
less  than  16  years  of  age.    The  resem-  D 
blance  to  which  "W.  L.  L."  calls  atteri- 
tion between  a  stanza  of  one  of  Me- 
Lellan's   poems    and   the    third   stanza  [,., 

'  of  Smith's  poem  must  be  merely  for-  p 
tuitous.  (By  the  way,  the  title  of  Mc-  [i 
Lellan's  poem  from  which  "W.  L.  L."  (0 

i  took  the  stanza  which  he  quotes  is  "The  m 
Hymn  of  a  Cherokee  Indian,"  not  "The 
Hymn  of  the  Cherokee  Indian,"  and  the  M 
second  line  of  the  stanza  is,  "Closer  let  fig 
thy  babe  be  pressed,"  not  "Closer  let 
the  babe  be  pressed.") 
Boston.  SPECTATOR, 


Oh!  Those  Clocks! 

As  the  World  Wags : 

We  fear  there  were  many  ministers. 
God-fearing  men,  on  Easter  Sunday 
morning  who,  forgetful  of  their  watches, 
arose  with  keen  appetites  only  to  find 
that  the  family  had  finished  breakfast 
an  hour  before,  and  who  under  stress 
1  of  emotion  uttered  the  mystic  word 
"Assouan,"  which  Is  another  story. 

A  dominie  who  was  an  ardent  golfer, 
wherever  he  "foozled"  his  shot,  was 
wont  to  give  utterance  to  an  emphatic 
"Assonan !"  His  companion's  curiosity 
,  was  aroused,  after  a  number  of  these 
emphatic  ejaculations,  to  a  pitch  which 
prompted,  him  to  ask  the  significance 
of  this  mysterious  word. 

''Why,"  said  the  parson,  somewhat 
petulantly,  "Assonan  Is  the  biggest  dam 
in  the  world  !" 

the:  


F.  S.  S. 


BY  GABRILOWITSCH 

Pianist  Plays  Schumann-Chopin  Pro-j 
gram  at  Symphony  Hall 

!  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  gave  a  piano  re-[ 
cital  of  music  by  Schumann  and  Chopin 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall- 
The  program  included  Schumann's  Fan-|> 
tasia  in  C-major,  Op.  17,  and  the  Carna- 
val, Chopin's  Mazurka  in  B-minor,  Noc- 
turne in  G-major,  Ballade  in  A-flat 
major,  Two  Etudes  and  Three  Preludes. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  interpret  the  music  by  both  composers. 
He  is  a  romantic  pianist,  but  ho  is  intel- 
lectual as*  well  as  poetic,  emotional. 
Yesterday  the  first  part  of  the  Fantasia 
was  superbly  played,  with  velvet,  yet 
crystalline,  quality  of  tone,  in  sublimely 
rhapsodic  vein.  Later,  however,  the 
pianist's  intensity  outran  itself,  he  hur- 
ried, and  the  character  of  the  music  be- 
came less  eloquent.  In  Chopin's  Ma- 
zurka, Nocturne,  Ballade,  in  the  Etudes 


Lot  us  dwell  with  the  poets  today. 

The  Washington  Star  publishes  dully 
'■  touching  memorial  versos.  What  If  the 
i  rhythm  is  occasionally  broken!  Tho 
I  verses  to  little  Jakle  are  not  the  less 

pathetic. 

In  Conereaslonal  silently  lies. our  dear  llttlo 

,„„.  hwris'uw'Mia  and  still  we  «•  P'««t,ff 
When   we    think   how   suddenly   little  Jakio 

'  As  Ume'g,.ei,Won  we  miss  him  more  and  more 
every  day:  , 
His  gentle  smiles,  his  loving  little  face, 
No  one  can  ever  fill  his  loving  place. 
Grandma  mourned  him,  too: 
We  had  a  little  Jakle  once. 
He  was  our  darling  pride, 
And  we  loved  him  well,  perhaps  too  well, 
For  soon  he  slept  and  died. 
Little  cousins  paid  tribute  to  Le  Roy: 
Le  Koy.  how  we  have  missed  you 

In  this  year  just  rolled  by, 
Since  you  left  us  sad  and  lonely 
For  your  home  In  the  sweet  by-and-by. 

The  midnight  moon  is  beaming 

Upou  his  sodden  grave, 
Where  sleepeth  without  dreaming 
Our  little  cousin  we  could  not  saTe. 
Hero  is  sad  remembrance  of  a  hus- 
band: 

We  did  not  know  the  pain  he  bore, 

We  did  not  see  him  die;  -  ■ 

We  only  know  he  went  away, 
And  never  said  good-bye. 
Daughter  Ida's  verse  is   not  wholly 
clear: 

It  brings  my  father  back  to  ua,  . 
Thy  strong,  familiar  form  to  see. 
And  strange  that  one  so  strong  as  he 
Should  lift  the  veil  upou  him  thrusted 
That  ever  separates  him  from  us. 
I,  One  more: 
The  month  of  February  once  more  it  here, 
To  us  the  saddest  of  the  year, 
t  Because  it  took  from  us  uwuy 
<Our  mother  and  grandmother  one  year  a^o  today. 

We  learn  from  the  Star  that  when 
I  rooms  in  hotels  are  not  easily  obtained, 
•  there  is  plentv  of  room,    snug  lying,  in 
the  graveyards  of  the  city  with  rapid 
]  scrvicp.     Onef    undertaker  advertises: 
"Automobile       service  exclusively"; 
another    recommends    an  "Up-to-date 
chapel,"   probably  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  a  telephones  and  sanitary  plumb- 
ing    Still  another's  service  is  "quick, 
dignified  and   efficient,"   and  he  fur- 
nishes a  "complete  funeral  as  low  as 
'  $75."    If  one  cannot  conveniently  viiit 
Washington   to   live   there,    he  should 
:  surely  go  there  to  die. 


Easter:  1918 

;  As  the  World  Wags: 
The  day  was  come.    The  night  had  sped. 

The  trumpets  of  the  dawu 
Above  the  trenches  with  their  dead, 
'    Proclaimed  the  Easter  morn. 
And  fifty  thousand  Englishmen 

Who  lay  where  they  were  slain. 
Like  children  turning  in  their  sleep, 

i  Grew  quick  with  life  again. 

Then  with  the  trumpet's  echoing 
J    There  came  a  pure,  sweet  voice, 
]  That  spoke  in  tones  of  love  and  trust: 
!    "I  say  to  you,  Rejoice!" 
I  And  hftv  thousand  Englishmen, 

ii  With  blood  and  mud  defiled. 
Obeying  the  divine  command, 

\    Raised  up  their  heads  and  smiled. 

Out  from  a  cloud  a  Vision  came 

Of  deathless  purity. 
And  then  the  Voice  spoke  once  again: 
1    "Rise  up  and  follow  me!"  • 
!  And  fifty  thousand  Englishmen 
i    Whose  souls  no  man  can  kill, 
,  Rose  up  and  made  their  answer  clear, 
"We  will,  oh  Lord,  we  will!" 

Then  apoke  thrice  fifty  thousand*  Hnna: 

"Lord,  what  of  us,"  they  cried, 
"We  too,  demand  your  saving  Grace. 

For  we  like  them  have  died." 
j  "Not  so,"  the  Voic,e  made  «fern  Teply; 

"Your  souls  like  blades  of  grass, 
Shall  wither  up  and  be  consumed; 

Such  as  they  shall  n^'I4^^sj( 

Amherst,  N.  H. 

Coupon 

As  the  World  Wags: 
As  an  addendum  to  your  disquisition 
y  upon  the  word  "coupon,"  allow  me  to 
\  call  attention  to  the  prevalent  mlspro- 
I  nunciation  of  the  word,  which  Is  as 
though  It  were  spelled  "kue-pon."  The 
4  word  should  be  pronounced  "koo-pon"— 
at  least,  that  is  what  the  lexicographers 
say;   in   other  words.   It   retains  its 
French  pronunciation  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  its  first  syllable,  but  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  its  second  syllable  and  In 
being  accented  on  its  first  syllible,  it  is 
anglicised.  ORTHOEPIST. 
Boston. 


OlV>  D.  WARE. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

'TIS  "DOOirD."  SAID  HOOD. 
0  Grav,  when  you  conceived  your  El- 
egy, and  later  (thnt  your  fel- 

j    low -men  might  wed  It  to  the  strain 
Of  Memory  that  flows  eter- 
nally)   revealed  ft,— did  not  er- 

I    ring  future  mankind  give  you  paW7 

That  oft-discussed  immortal  stan- 
za sihl  is  dancing  nenth  the  scan- 
[    nlng  of  the  modern  mortal  throng. 
§"Ful!manya<k.w'cisPOOM'D  .  .  ."wlllweath- 
ler  storms  or  "blown" s"  and  "born  s  togeta- 
I    er.    DOOM'D'S  the  word!    Tom  Hood  s  not 

wrong!         HARRY  F.  KOWALL. 
I    Auburn,  N.  Y. 


1DALIA  SINGERS 

GIVE  A  CONCERT 

Iceipts  Go  to  Rebuild  School  for 
Negro  Men  and  Women 
i  frhe  Sedalia  Singers  of  the  Alice  Free-*! 
Iiian    Palmer    Institute,     assisted  by, 
Koland  W.  Hayes,  tenor,  and  William 
IK  Lawrence,  accompanist,  gave  a  con-ft 
■R°t  last  evening  at  Jordan  Hall. 
[•Last  December  a  disastrous  fire  de- 

■  ■royed    the    well -equipped  industrial 

■  Eliding  for  the  training  of  young  col- 
■■■cd  men  and  women  at  Sedalia,  N.  C.fr 

Vbls  concert  was  the  third  in  a  series,** 
0t  efforts  to  replace  the  loss  caused  by  » 

Ithe  fire,  and  to   erect  a   new  school 
building.  ,1 

The  Sedalia  Singers,  a  female  quartet, 
eaVe    an    interesting    program   of  old 
Negro  folk  songs.    Their  voices  beau- 
tiful in  timbre  blended  sympathetically 
and    they    sang    with    pleasing  spon- 
Stoity.     Mr.    Hayes,    who   lately   re-  ■ 
turned   from   a  successful  tour,  sang,, 
gorigs    bv    Rogers,    James-Holt,    Tip-  1 
ton  and  "Vesti  La  Gutbba"  from  Leon- 
cavallo's  "Fagliaccl."    Miss   Scott  re-  I 
cited  poems  by  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar.  , 
Mrs-  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  prin-  1 
cipal  of  the  school,  made  an  address. 
There  was  an  interested  audience  of  g 
good  site.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^F 

SYMPHONY  PAYS 
DEBUSSY  HONOR 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  20th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr. 
iSchmidt  conducted.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Dvorak's  "New  World" 
Symphony;  Debussy,  Nocturne  No.  1, 
"Clouds";  Charpentler,  Impressions  of 
Italy. 

"Clouds"   was  played  hi  memory  of 
Claude  Debussy,  who  died  on  March  2G. 
A  few  years  ago  It  was  whispered  that 
he  was  suffering  from  cancer.    It  was 
recently  announced  that  a  sojourn  in 
the  south  had  bettered  his  condition.  i 
In  Chicago  the  orchestra  played  the  I 
first  two  Nocturnes  In  his  memory.    It  1 
Is  a  question  which  one  of  hla  orches-  I 
I  tral  compositions  would  best*  illustrate 
his  peculiar  genius  In  a  memorial  ser- | 
vice.    There  aro  some  who  say  his  In-  | 
!  disputable  genius  shines  brightest  in  his  1 
symphonic  sketches,  "The  Sea."   Would  I 
not    "The    Afternoon   of   a  Faun"    or  I 
"Ilieria"  be  a  fuller  revelation?    To  ua  ' 
It  seems  that  by  these  two  compositions.  1 
I  the  string  quartet,  some  of  the  song* 
I  and  piano  pieces,   "Pelleaa  and  Mells- 
ande"  he  will  be  known  by  the  goner-  : 
jatlons   In   come.     For  Debussy's  place 
a'mong  the  immortals  is  assured.     He  !| 
jwas  an  In  nova  tor- -there  have  been  few! 
lln  the  history  of  music— not  merely  an'] 
I  accomplished  developer.    William  Wal- 
,  late  in   a    remarkable    book  maintains 
that   we  are  only  on   the   threshold  of  : 
(the    temple    where    the    Muse    is  en- 
I  throned.    Theie  she  waits  pa  tiently  for 
Ulrr  priests  and   worshippers.  Debussy' 
[Save    to    musicians    Ihe    keys   to  new 
j  Chapels  in  this  temple.    For  music  lov- 
ers   he    broadened    the    horizon.     His  '• 
•pee.  h   at   first   was   strange  to  many. 
IHe  suffered  ihe  fate  of  Innovators;  he 
Was  ridiculed,  he  was  called  a  charla- 
tan, a  poseur— what  waa  he  not  called? 
It  was  even  -aid  that  he  had  no  sense 
of  form.    Hp  could  afford  to  smile  and 
pursue  his  own  path. 

Ho  has  suffered,  too.  from  imitators, 
•uttered   in   this  respect  with   Wagner  ' 
'and   Richard   Strauss.     Young  compos- 
*T«,  forgetting  that  Debussy  triumphed  , 
n  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  the 
•trictest  forms  of  composition  are  in-  ' 
jjorably  taught,  having  themselves  lit-  1 
tie  technical  equipment,  have  produced  I. 
vapid,    chaotic   works.     On   the   other  [ 
fcand.  he  has  influenced  the  mighty  of 
ft*  generation.    The  French,  the  Ital- 1 
Wis,  even  certain  Germans  and  Eng-  i 
Ushnirn.  write  now  far  otherwise  than  I 
»ey  would  if  Debussy  had  not  shown  I 
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eritten  "Four 
h  Eric  Coates 
s  last  verse  of 


and 


has  ptit  music.  Here  is  th 
the  last  sons  in  the  book : 

God  made  some  men  for  Parliament. 

And   some   for   pious  rectors: 
I  He  made  some  men  for  writing  Jobs, 

I And  oven  made  objectors; 
But  you  and  me  He  blessed  the  most 
(Oh!  don't  you  hear  the  call?) 
He  gave  us  wings  to  scour  the  Heaven*— 
The  finest  Job  of  all. 


The  following  extract  from  .. 
and  enlarged  edition  of  that  entertain- 


he  said:  "We  will 
jrt  to  defend  our 
f  rights  as  a  fre"e  people,  build  up  a  great 
I  mausoleum  of  hearts  to  which  men  who 
yearn  for  liberty  will  in  after  years,, 
with  bowed  heads  and  reverently,  re- 
Isoi  t  as  Christian  pilgrims  to  the  sacred 
1  shrines  of  the  Holy  Land";  and  it  is  to 
the  expression,  "great  mausoleum  of 
S  hearts"  that  Artemus  Ward's  Muslum 
lof  Hurts"  is  an  allusion.  The  Repub- 
1  Mean  press  '  immediately  seized  upon 
'3  Pierce's  expression,  "a  great  mausoleum 
of  hearts,"  as  a  good  subject  for  rid i- 
-  ■  cule,  and  rang  the  changes  upon  it  far 
tag  book  "Old.  Boston  Taverns  and  i  and  wide.  The  Boston  Evening  Journal. 
Tavern  Clubs,"  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  !  tor  example,  in  an  editorial  article 
is  of  timely  interest:  ,  11 

"Drinking  at  funerals,  weddings, 
church-raisings,  and  even  at  ordinations, 
was  a  thing  everywhere  sanctioned  by 
custom.  The  person  who  should  have 
refused  to  furnish  liquor  on  such  an  oc- 
casion would  have  been  the  subject  of 
remarks  not  at  all  complimentary  to 
his  motives.  It  seems  curious  enough  to 
find  that  the  use  of  tobacco  was  looked 
upon  by  the  fathers  of  the  colony  as 
more  sinful,  hurtful  and  degrading 
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far 

than  indulgence  in  Intoxicating  liquors. 
Indeed,  in  most  of  the  New  England  set- 
tlements not  only  the  use  but  the  plant- 
ing of  tobacco  was  strictly  forbidden. 
Those  who  had  a  mind  to  solace  them- 
selves with  the  interdicted  weed  could 
do  so  only  in  the'most  private  manner. 
The  language  of  the  law  is,  'Nor  shall 
any  take  tobacco  in  any  wine  or  common 
victual  house,  except  in  a  private  room 
there,  so  as  the  master  of  said  house 
nor  any  guest  there  shall  take  offence 
thereat;  which,  if  any  do,  then  such 
person  shall  forbear  upon  pain  of  two 
shillings  sixpence  for  every  such  of- 
!  fence.'  " 

j  Perhaps  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
legislative  bodies  will  be  called  upon  to 
forbid  the  sale  and  use  of  tdbacco,  or 
even   its   growth.    Because  young  Go- 

'  lightlv  and  his  pals  smoke  too  many 
cigarettes,  therefore  the  rest  of  us,  sober 
minded  and  temperate,  must  be  debarred 
from  cigarette,  cigar  and  pipe,  even  the 
consoling  T.  D.  Meanwhile  let  us  be 
cheerful,  and  puff  with  a  light  heart. 
Smith,  take  a  freah  Clear! 
Junes,  the  tobacco  Jac! 

Mears's  Clock 

«is  the  World  Wass : 

Speaking  oi  clocks.'  as  everybody  was 
recently,  did  you  ever  have  a  bit  of  ver- 
Bifled  Jingle  reassert  itself  out  of  oblivion 
and  go  ringing  and  ringing  In  your  head 
like  Mark  Twain's  diabolical  "Punch  in 
the  presence  of  the  passenjare"?  A 
four-line  verse  from  a  poem  about  a 
clock  thus  resurrected  itself  with  me  ; 
I  can't  remember  another  word  of  the 
original  ;  but  the  confounded  four  lines 
simply  drove  me  to  rebuild  the  thing- 
So  I  did  this: 

There  lived  u  man  named  Matthew  Mcnrs; 
Vn  ancient  clock  he  owned: 

And  every  night,  for  forty  yrnr< 
That  clock  he  straightway  - 


its  issue  of  July  9,  1863,  said:  "What  is 
the  precise  object  of  building  up  that, 
'great  mausoleum  of  hearts'?,.  .  ..  .  , 
It  is  an  act  of  charity  to  suppose  that 
the  ex-President  himself  did  not  know 
what  he  was  talking  about,  but  took  | 
this  way  of  vanishing  in  his  own  smoke  [ 
to   avoid   the   perplexities   of  a  'tight 
corner.'  "  Two  days  later  an  editorial  ' 
article  in  the  same  paper  said:  "Presi-  . 
dent  Pierce's  'mausoleum  of  hearts'  has 
been  a  complete  mystery  to  the  public. 
We  have  conversed  with  nO     one  who 
could  fathom  its  meaning.  .  .  .  .  But, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  ....  it  was 
well  understood  "by  a  large  number  of  ; 
his  auditors,  being  one  of  the  cabalistic  i 
tokens  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle."        INCONSTANT  READER. 
Brookline. 


vountl. 


And  far  or  <""".  the  daily  tmat 

Most  faith  full  5'  he  kept- 
Back  home  he  came,  at  nlgnciau. 

To  wind  it,  ere  Hit  slept. 

One  dnv  Ihnt  ancient  clock  fell  111; 

Ii.    ..  In  .  N   refn-.  d    l"  Iilldee. 

An  iiDelent  tinker  -was  called  In 
Who  chanced  that  way  to  tnidg*. 

He  poked  nmone  it*  cords  and  gears. 

T..  see,  what  held  It"  bands: 
And  then  he  questioned  Matthew  Mesrs. 

Who  answered  his  demands. 


Then  straff 
And  poiin 

And  cl  eke. 
And  laug! 


Mired  again. 

n  his  throat, ' 
die!  T' 


"Why.  strike  me  pink!"  ttrua  said  the  tlnk, 

And  blew,  hla  rosy  beak; 
•'Tills  Hieie  old  clock's  an\8-day  clock- 

You  wind  It  once  a  wee&Y 


And  hero  thla  tr« 
Kor  Mntthow  ci 
think  of  all  t! 
i  d  as  b< 


ist  end. 
ussed. 


It 

For  when  lie  learned  that  ancient  clock 

An  8  dsy  clock  to  be, 
A  mulder  man  than  Matthew  Mears 

I  would  not  wish,  to  sic! 

\nd  nil  his  after  life  was  dim 
And  dull  and  ssd  snd  drear, 

Considering  all  tbose  wasted    winds  — 

Three  hundred  tlmva  a  year. 

Now,  one  of  tho-jo  verses  is  the  origi- 
nal Ucv-veras,  the  germ  of  the  crime 
Those  who  know  che  origir.nl  will  rec- 
ognize it.  What  1  want  to  know,  as  a 
psychological  rtudy,  is  whether  I  have 
caught  the  general  tine  faithfully, 
efiught  the — well,  whatever  of  motifs  or 
shadtnes  or  nuances  or  afflatus  a  psy- 
chologist would  consider,  in  determin- 
ing the  .iuVstio.1  Of  quality  of  the  other 
eight  verses.  I  don't  care  what  Mttthrw 
would  have  done  with  the  new  daylight- 
saving  time,  or  with  standard  time;  the 
only  question  is.  have  I  told  his  story 
60  the  joints  don't  show  loo  much? 
And  what  WAS  the  original  of  the 
thing,  anyway?  And  who  was  the  per- 
petrator—the perpetrator  to  peace  and 
Met'*  w-  c-  T' 

Brookline.  April  2  (new  time). 


hen  the  Nocturnes  were  first  per-  I 
ned  here,  14  years  ago,  they  seemed 
i  babbling  to  the  majority  of  the 
■era,  nor  did  the  repetition  in  the 
le  concert  led  by  Mr.  Lang  change 
lion.    It  is  true  that  the  two  per- 1 
nances  were  not  such  as  to  reveal  I 
uty.    Nor  is  Mr.  Schmidt  the  man  to 
BBTVC    as    Debussy's    interpreter.  But 
■Jksterday   the    music   itself   no  longer 
■fcrned  strange,  perplexingly  exotic. 
^Dvorak's     melodious     and     stronglv  , 
frythmed  symphony  and  the  brilliant 
Bsic  of  Charpentler  pleased  the  au- ; 

Soft  or  Hard 

The  eternal  question— how  to  pro- 
nounce margarine?— was  being  vigorous- 
ly discussed,  and  the  "g"  In  "gaol" 
inafcigy  had  been  urged  with  vehem- 
mce,  when  a  newcomer  arrived.  The 
tompnny  greeted  him  with  the  question 
'Is  the  g'  in  'margdrine'  hard  or  soft'" 
Without  hesitation  awd  with  a  wise  smile 
be  settled  their  doubts  with  the  answer 
N«h,  surely,  it's  hard  In  winter  and 
t  in  summer."— London  Daily  Chron- 


"Muslum  of  Harts" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

•  The  allusion  in  Artemus  Ward's  "Mus- 
lum of  Harts"  Is  to  an  expression  which 
F'rc-ddcnt  Franklin  Pierce  used  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  at  a  great  Demo- 
cratic mass  meeting  held  in  the  State 
House  yard,  at  Concord.  N.  H..  on  July 

!  4.  1863.    1"  his  speech  at  that  meeting. 

!  n't  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer 
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"The  King,"  as  it  is  now  played  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  is  an  amusing 
comedy,  well  acted  by  Mr.  Ditrichstcin 
and  his  company— a  comedy  worth  see- 
ing. Yet  we  missed  last  Monday  night 
many  delightful  features  of  the  original 
"Le  Rol."  Certain  omissions  injured  the 
English  adaptation,  loosened  the  struct- 
ure and  neoessarily  perplexed  for  a 
moment  the  audience. 

The  French  play  is  a  biting  attack  on  _ 
socialism.  Emmanuel  Arene,  the  third 
In  the  dramatic  partnership,  was  muc,h 
more  than  the  fifth  wheel  of  a,  coach. 
When  "Le  Rol"  was  produced  (1908)  he 
had  been  the  dramatic  critic  of  Figaro 
for  half  a  dozen  years  and  was  one  of 
that  Journal's  chief  editorial  writers. 
He  was  also  a  senator,  sitting  for  Cor- 
sica, though  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  "sitting"  was  a  euphemism.  _for  he 
was  always  at  the  Figaro  office,  never 
at  the  Senate.  When  there  was  question 
of  appointing  n:m  Governor  of  Mada- 
gascar, a  fellow  Journalist  wrote:  "How 
absurd  to  talk  of  sending  Arene  to  Mad- 
agascar when  he  cannot  make  the  Jour- 
ney from  his  office  to  the  Luxembourg." 
A  friend  of  Gambetta,  he  shared  his  po-  ; 
lltlcal  views  when  he  was  young.  Clem- 
enceau  was  another  one  of  his  friends. 
Arene  waa  an  anti-Socialist,  bnly  too 
pleased  to  ridicule  a  party  which  In  his 
mind  was  Utopian. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  writing  shortly  after  the 
production  of  the  comedy,  said  that  the 
play  waa  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause "it  Bhows  that  a  comedy  ridi- 
culing the  pretensions  of  'soi-disant'  so- 
cialists exactly  accord  with  the  bulk  of 
Parisian  opinion."  The  Paris  press 
warmly  approved,  with  one  exception. 
Le  Radical.  "Two  political  personages 
are  evidently  aimed  at  by  the  authors. 
The  first  Is  M.  Pelletan.  the  extraor- 
dinary minister  of  marine  in  the 
Combes  cabinet;  the  second,  M.  Ber- 
teaux,  who  is  a  stockbroker  and  man 
of  vast  fortune,  yet  professes  social- 
ism; this,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  becoming  minister  of  war.  Here 
are,  obviously,  all  the  elements  of  a 
first-class  comedy  drawn  from  real  life. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  socialism  should 
be  chaffed  on  the  French  stage  is  proof, 
among  others,  that  as  a  political  creed 
It  is,  momentarily  at  all  events,  on  the 
decline."  Li     .  .  . 

In  liko  manner  M-  Antoine  Benolst  In 
his  "Theatre  d'  Aujourd'hul"  (1912). 
said  of  the  dramatists  that  they  did 
not  have  perhaps  as  much  genius  as 
Aristophanes,  but  the  Inspiration  of 
their  satire,  like  his,  was  traditional  and 
aristocratic.  "They  know  very  well 
that  Parisians,  willingly  Republican 
under  a  monarchy,  become  monarchists 
and  Wielle  France'  when  the  official 
government  is  Republican." 

M  Adolphe  Brisson  described  "Le  Roi 
es    "the  most  impertinent,   the  most 
gaily  corrosive  that  for  a  long  time  has 
been  aimed  at  our  manners.     .    .  . 
There  is  in  this  apparently  frivolous 
play  an  after-taste  of  bitterness  and 
pessimism,  a  Joyous  contempt  for  hu- 
1  manity.    It  gives  to  the  comedy  at  cer- 
tain moments  a  marked  emphasis.  The 
;  ghost  of  Aristophanes  dominates  these 
four  incisive  acts,  an  insolent  but  not 
i  an  angry  Aristophanes.    What  good  in 
vexing  one's  self?    We  shall  not  thus 
.change  the   course  of   events.  The 
;  epectator  experienced  various  emotions. 
At  first  he  laughs  then  he  only  smiles-, 
i  then  he  begins  to  reflect;  at  the  end.  he 
lis  overcome  by  a  sort  of  melancholy. 
These  %n  are  men?'  he  asks  himself. 

Review! :g  the  performance.  M.  Bris- 
pon  spoke  at  length  of  actors  and  ao- 
Itressea  that  took  the  leading  parts,  those 
of  the  Marquis.   Blond,   Bourdler.  the 
/  chief  officials,  Bourdier's  wife,  his  mis- 


tress. And  theft'ifie  wrote  this  UneT^^^^H 
Albert  Brasseurjsketched  finely  the  sil- 
houette of  the  King." 

In  "The  King,*'  as  placed  at  the  Tre- 
mont Theatre,  there  is  a  "star  part," 
that  of  the  King,  played  admirably  by 
Ijilr.  Ditrichstein,  in  the  vein  of  the  hero, 
[the  baritone,  of  "The  Great  Lover.' 
'There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  his 
performance,  which  is  distinguished  and 
brilliant;  but  we  are  far  from  the  pur- 
pose of  the  French  dramatists,  and  their 
play  has  suffered  in  many  ways.  ■ 
Mr.  Ditrichstein,  in  the  Herald  of  last 
Sunday,  told  how  the  play  by  Calderon, 
"The  Judge  of  Zalamea,"  was  misunder- 
stood in  Chicago.  He  was  disappointed, 
and  no  wonder;  for  it  has  been  said  by 
competent  Judges  that  the  play,  famous 
in  itself,  gave  him  an  opportunity  that 
he  had  long  desired,  of  shining  in  a 
serious  part;  that  he  gave  a  remarkable 
performance.  He  was  tired  of  philan- 
dering on  the  stage;  he  was  unwilling  to 
be  known  as  an  actor  of  only  a  partic- 
ular character.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
will  produce  Calderonis  play  in  New 
Tork  at  the  beginning  of  next  season. 

The  managers,  wishing  Mr.  Ditrich- 
stein to  play  a  part  that  would  surely, 
as  they  thought,  bring  money  to  the. 
box  office,  insisted  that  he  should  be 
prominent  in,  "The  King";  that  a  part 
subordinate  to  that  of  Bourdier,  the  rich 
Socialist,  should  be  the  dominating  one. 
In  the  original  comedy,  which  is  in  four 
acts,  the  King  does  not  come  on  the 
stage  until  the  eighth  scene  of  the  sec- 
ond act.  The  first  act  is  by  far  the 
longest.  Of  this  little  remains  in  the 
adaptation. 

As  the  comedy  is  given  at  the  Tre- 
mont; the  curtain  rises  on  a  room  of 
Therese's  apartment.  There  has  been  no 
preparation:  the  spectator  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  one  of  the  charac- 
ters; nor  is  the  exposition  that  follows 
deftly  made.  So,  too,  when  Bourdier's 
wife  finally  appears,  the  spectator  knows 
nothing  about  her  past  life,  her  origin, 
her  character.  The  love  scenes  between 
the  son  of  the  Marquis  and  Bourdlerls 
daughter  by  his  first  wife  seem  In 
the  adaptation  foolish,  inconsequential, 
lugged  in  by  the  heels.  In  the  oriej^f1 
comedy  they  have  significance.  The 
structure  of  "Le  Roi"  is  as  solid  as 
that  of  "The  King"  Is  loose.  In  Le 
Roi"  all  the  situations  are  carefully 
prepared;  each  character  is  finely  ex- 
posed and  developed. 

Take  the  first  act  of  "Le  Rol.  for 
instance,  and  see  what  the  spectator 
misses  in  the  adaptation.  The  curtain 
rises  on  Bourdier's  study,  which  is  too 
luxuriously  furnished.  A  gramophone  is 
on  the  grand  piano.  Bourdier  is  dictat- 
ing to  Rlvarol,  his  secretary.  This  scene 
sparkles  with  wit,  nor  are  the  allusions 
to  politics  and  government  too  local. 
The  great  majority  are  universal  and 
for  any  period.  Bourdier's  wife  comes 
in  and  enters  into  the  conversation. 
There  is  talk  about  her  life  In  a  dress- 
maker's shop;  how  she  was  "Youyou— 
and  Company."  This  vexes  her  hus- 
band. "It  is  useless  for  you  to  recall  all 
that "  Then  there  is  talk  of  a  visit 
from  the  marquis,  and  of  his  stupid  son. 
who  is  attentive  to  Bourdier's  daughter, 
Suiette.  There  is  also  talk  of  the  King 
of  Cerdagne  and  his  visit  to  Paris. 
Marthe  tells  how  on  his  previous  visit 
,she  had  hit  him  with  an  apple  tart. 
This  incident  is  related  in  th6  adapta- 
tion, i-r    IjSffi.  Ji&,'"5Lt,B 

The  marquis's  spn  calls  on  Suzette.  in 
the  adaptation  he  is  any  conventional 
voung  lover.  In  the  original  he  is  a 
booby.  This  is  the  way  he  woos:  "Do 
I  love  you,  Mile.  Suzette?  Why,  if  I 
did  not  love  you  I  should  be  the  most 
unhappy  of  men.  I  could  not.  live.  I 
t-hould  do  mad  things,  terrible  things!  I 
Fhould  kill  myself,  I  should  travel,  I 
should  read!" 

Bourdier,  as  played  in  Paris,  was  stout, 
gray-haired,  old,  enormously  satisfied 
with  himself.  He  had  put  a  gramophone 
In  his  room  to  receive  voters,  delegates 
and  other  annoying  persons.  Rivelot  ex- 
plains:  "It's  an  American  idea.  We 
borrowed  it  from  President  Roosevelt. 
I  who  in  his  political  camp;.!-.:  s  was  the 

i  first  to  use  the  instrument  as  a  speaker 
for  himself,  but  we  have  an  improved 
apparatus.    It,  not  only  gives  out  the 
I  deputy's  speech  ;  it  registers  the  replies 
of  the  electors.    An  elector  happens  to 
I  eome  in.  The  gramophone  is  set  going: 
I  "Citizen,  your  visit  is  a  new  proof  of 
I  democratic  brotherhood.  I  read  on  your 
)  fa"e  your  devotion  to  your  deputy  and 
Id  the  Ideas  that  he  incarnates.  I  know 
i  what   vou   expect  of   me.    I   shall  do 
I  everything  to  c/btain  it.    Tomorrow,  as 
today,  you  will  see  me  in  the  breach  and 
1  hear  me  raise  the  cry  of  my  republican 
]  and    socialistic   conscience    against  all 
[  abuses."  .. 

How  Blond  has  been  reduced  to  noth- 
J  ing   In    the.   adaptation!     The  voluble 
Blond  so  called  because  he  is  as  swar- 
thy as  a  Moor,  the  protean  detective, 
•who  might  have  sprung  from  a  tale  of 
.  Hoffmann    or   Conan    Doyle,    half  Dr. 
j  Miracle,  half  Sherlock  Holmes."  Note 
1  iiis  entrance,  his  talk  with  Bourd*er: 

Blond — I  should  be  a  very  poor  police 
I  officer  if.  by  merely  looking  at  a  man, 
'  I  did  not  know  whom  I  was  addressing. 
Some  deductions  are  enough;  they  are 
infallible.  A  disciple  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
I  am  never  deceived.  Thus  your  pres- 
ence in  this  room  teaches  me  that  you 
are  one  of  the  dwellers  in  the  house. 
This  ring  proves  that  you  are  married, 
and  this  spot  on  your  sleeve  shows  that 
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Is  blonde,  for  this  hair  ts 
j  do  not  deceive  her.  Your 
aid  not  easily  allow  yon  to 
•  cut  of  your  three-year- 
ws  that  you  have  no  for- 
cnees  of  your  trousers  re- 
st that  you  work  when  slt- 
You  hnye  the  dull  eye  of 
subordinate  conditions,  the 

face.  Ink  on  the  Angers, 
lourdler's  secretary, 
ut,  sir,  you  annoy  me.  I 


I— Ton  are — 
tiler — I  am 


Monsieur  Bourdler 


Blond— Well.  sir.  you  are  mistaken. 
Bourdler— What? 

Blond— Yes.  practically.  It  ts  possible 
hat  you  are  Monsieur  Bourdler,  but 
heoretlcally  you  should  not  be.  You 
,re  wrong. 

Blond,  about  to  leave,  meets  Marthe, 
rhom  he  had  known  as  Youyou.  He 
renders  what  she  Is  doing  there. 

Blond— You     are     Bourdler's  little 

Marthe — Do  you  think  he  has  a  sweet- 
leart?   He  18  married. 
Blond— Np?    What  does  his  wife  say 
jf  your  being  here? 

Man  lie— She  says  nothing  at  all;  she 
is  very  well  satisfied. 
Blond— What? 
Marthe — I'm  his  wife. 
Bio. id— You?  Madame?  Oh! 
Marthe— Yes,  indeed.    Everything  was 
Ihere;    mayor,    scarf,    church,  head 
oeadle.  the  thingumbobs  on  the  organ. 
Z  am  married;  better  than  that,  I  have 
Seen  espoused. 

They  talk  of  old  times:  when  Blond 
was  pianist  at  the  cabaret  "Au  rendez- 
vous des   Rajahs."     Afterward  Blond 
•earned  his  living  for  a  time  by  whiten- 
ing piano  keys.    He  always  had  a  taste 
for  adventures,  for  his  mother  was  a. 
Provencal,  and  he  was  Anglo-Saxon  by 
a  friend  of  his  father's.  Literature 
tempted   him.     "After  all.  has  It  not 
tempted  others?  Look  at  Hugo,  Balzac, 
Alexandre    Dumas,  '  George    Sand — inj 
short,  all  those  gentlemen."    He  joined! 
the  staff  of  the  Moniteur  des  Beurresl 
et  Oeufs.    "Every  Monday  I  sign  my- 
self 'An  Old  Monarchist";  every  Thurs- 
day, "An  Old  Republican.'  "    Then  he  be 
came  publicity  agent  for  the  King  of 
Cerdagne.    "Kings  have  now  for  their 
only  mission  to  be  agents  of  publicity. 
They  serve  for  the  puffing  of  motor 
cars  when  they  take  them,  for  restau-| 
rants  where  they  dine,  for  theatres  thevi 
attend,  for  women  whom  they  love.  Iff 
they  still   speak   historical   words,  if 
they  cry  out  'Rally  round  my  white 
plume!"  they  say  at  what  feather  shop 
they  bought  it.     If  they  exclaim:  'I 
wish  my  people  to  eat  every  Sunday  a 
fowl  in  the  pot,'  they  give  the  address 
of  the  restaurant  where  the  dish  is  best 1 
served."    The  Queen  Mother  of  Cer- 
dagne was  offered  f.25,000  if  she  would  j 
brush  her  teeth  only  with  the  Poudre 
des  Mousmes.    "Her  majesty  refused!" 
Marthe    interrupts:    "Good  enough!" 
Blond  continues:   "She  demanded  f.50,000. 
I   obtained  them.     Unfortunately  the 
princes  of  the  blood  mixed  themselves 
up  in  the  affair;  they  exacted  large 
commissions.    So  that  at  last  the  un- 


■  fortunate  Queen  Mother  received  only  [ 
32  francs." 

Marthe  recounts  her  past  amours.  She  \ 
waxes  poetic  over  canoeing  at  night,  j 
Ah.  the  fine  Sundays.  Then  there  were  j 
the  balls.    And  Marthe  used  to  sing. 
Blond  picks  out  the  tune  of  her  favorite 
air  on  the  piano.  She  goes  to  the  gramo- 
phone, places  a  record,  begins  to  dance 
a  wild  chahut;  while  Blond  dances  and 
sings.    Suddenly,  with  one  leg  high  in 
air,  she  sees  the  Marquis  enter,  sees  and 
runs  off  the  stage.    Is  Blond  discon- 
certed?-  Not  a  bit  of  it.   He  is  again 
the  detective.  "Sir,  you  know  Italian; 
drink  green  tea  without  sugar,  have  a 
red  carpet  in  your  room.  At  the  age  of  j 
5  you  drove  a  cart  harnessed  to  a  red- 
dish mare;  you  fell  on  your  head."   No  j  j 
wonder  the  marquis  exclaimed:  "He  is  | 
mad!   Oh.,  oh,  oh,  what  people!" 

Delightful,  too,  is  the  long  scene  be- 
tween  the  Marquis   and,  Bourdier,   in)  \ 
which,  objecting  to  the  match  between! 
their  children,  the  marquis  cites  thef.; 
case  of  his  aunt,  Claire  de  Beaulieu, 
who  married  Philippe  Derblay,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  forge.  "Their  household  ought 
to  be  a  hen.  A  week  ago  I  met  this  poor 
Derblay  in  the  rue  Auber,  leaving  tho  . 
club.  How  old  he's  grown!  He's  a  hun-j  ' 
dred  and  ten,  the  poor  fellow."  Therese, 
Bourdler's  tenant,  calls  on  him,  with 
her  foolish  follower,  "William.  It  is  here 
that  Bourdier  proposes  to  Therese  that 
she  should   become  his  mistress.  The 
curtain  falls  on  the  gramophone  shout-  1 
ing  out  to  an  astonished  delegation  of  I 
citizens  the  song  of  Marthe  after  the  1 
perfunctory  response  of  Bourdler  that 
we  have  quoted. 

Blond's  chatter  when,  disguised  as  a 
hair  drepser,  he  calls  on  Therese,  Is  also 
amusing,  most  amusing;  but  all  this  has 
been  dropped  in  the  adaptation. 

It  was  impossible,  no  doubt,  to  trans- 
late the  final  words  of  Marthe  when  she 
-  abandons  herself  to  the  King.  As  they 
go  into  the  Empire  boudoir— not  Into  the 
garden  of  the  adaptation— she  exclaims: 
"J'al  la  feve!"  The  allusion  is  to  the 
Twelfth  Night  cake  in  which  a  bean  Is 
put.   The  one  finding  the  bean  in  a  slice 


Is  crowned  kliiK  or  queen  of  the  feast. 
Hence  the  exclamation  of  Mnrthe.  No 
wonder  the  King  answers:  "Ah!  how  I 
love  France!'"    It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say  that  In  the  original  Marthe  and  the 
\  King  do  not   dodge   about  the  stage.  , 
There  Is  no  intrusion.    Therese  does  not» 
appear  In  pyjamas.    Nevertheless,  this 
night  costume  was  becoming'  to  Miss 
Calllsh,  so  wo  should  not  complain  too  | 
grievously  of  the  rewritten  scene. 

"Getting  Together"— 

the  Best  of  Propaganda 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  24 
said  that  "those  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  see  'Getting  Together"  have 
Witnessed  the  finest  presentation  we 
have  yet  had  of  the  spirit  of  our  men  In 
France."* 

"Propaganda?  Yes— and  the  very  best 

propaganda.    But  It  Is  also  the  most- 
popular  of  our  war  plays  for  the  simple 
'  reason  that  it  bespeaks  truly  the  true, 
spirit  of  the  war. 
"One  of  Lt.  Rice's  songs  seems  a  really 
1  momentous  record  of  the  genius  of  the 
I  soldier  of  our  race,  though  it  is  perhaps 
>  the  funniest  of  them  all.  It  was  written 
during  the  terrible  battle  of  Ypres,  In 
1915— a  crisis  in  which,  as  I  think,  tho 
soldiers  of  any  other  nation  could  find 
courage  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  in- 
tensest  resolution,  the  most  exalted  pa- 
triotism.   On  the  surface  this  song  is 
an  expression  of  war  weariness,  which 
lo  many  may  seem  cowardice.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  producers  long  hesitated 
whether  to  include  lt  In  the  production 
for  fear  of  misunderstanding. 
When  first  I  Joined  the  army. 
Not  so  very  long  ago, 
I  said  I'd  fight  the  foe  \ 
"And  help  Sir  Douglas  Hals,  you  know! 

I've  been  in  France  Just  sixteen  months. 

And  fighting  now.   As  yet 
t  haven't  seen  a  German; 

All  I've  seen  Is  mud  and  wet. 

Tomorrow  when  the  off'cer  asks, 
"What  would  you  like  to  do? 

I'm  going  to  stand  right  up  and  say, 
"If  It's  all  the  same  to  you, 

"I  want  to  go  'ome,  I  want  to  go  'ome! 
The   whiz-bangs    and    shrapilel  around 

me  do  roar; 
I  don't  want  this  old  war  any  more.  | 
Take  me  far  o'er  the  Bea 
Where  the  Alleman  cannot  get  me. 

Oh.  my!   I  don't  want  to  die. 
I  want  to  go  'ome."  • 
Jj    "As  Percival  Knight  sings  this  song 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning. 
Weary  and  disgusted  it  is— most  human- 
/  ly  and  laughably  so ;  yet  it  expresses  the 
mood  of  a  race  that  is  inwardly  as 
strong  as  its  outward  gestures  are  un-  j 
heroic.  This  is  a  race  to  which  courage  1 
in  the  right  is  so  much  a  matter  of  | 
course  that  it  mingles  with  and  inter- 
penetrates  the  humblest  moment  of  real-  ■ 
itv.   It  is  a  race  the  honor  and'  ideals  of  ! 
which    will    stand    because    they  are 
grounded  in  the  life  of  every  day.    To  i 
have,  written  above  the  great  gateway  of  ; 
France    'They    Shall   Not   Pass'    is  a 
fine  thing  eternally.    But  it  is  no  less 
fine,  however  unheroic  the  gesture,  to  ! 
have  withstood  the  Hun  at  Ypres  in  a 
mood  so  simply  brave  that  it  can  bur- 
lesque  its  own  weakness  and  find  new 
•  strength  in  laughter.  * 

"The  men  behind  and  in  this.war  play 
are  the  real  thing,  both  als  artists  of 
the  theatre  and  as  workers  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  Frankly  melodrama  as  the 
production  is,  and  medodrama  be- 
I  sprinkled  with  songs,  it  is  aflame  with 
the  deepest  spirit  of  the  war.  Written 
and  produced  in  three  weeks,  it  has  no 
less  than  three  authors.  Maj.  Beith 
(Ian  Hay>  is  widely  known  through  his 
books— 'The  First  Hundred  Thousand' 
and  others— and  through  his  humorous 
and  inspiring  war  talks.  J.  Hartley 
Manners  gave  us  in  'Out  There'  more  of 
the  true  spirit  of  the  war  than  any 
other  dramatist,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Barrie.  Percival  Knight  Is  a 
musical  comedy  actor,  but  one  whose 
heart  is  clad  In  khaki.  He  is  author  of 
'A  Trench  Fantasy'  (lately  produced  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  in  connection  with  1The 
Gipsy  Trail")  and  he  has  embodied  it  in 
the  present  play,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  new  scenes  of  the  highest  quality, 
the  leading  parts  In  which  he  acts  him- 
self. Though  melodrama,  the  play  has 
more  laughable  lines  than  the  ordinary 
musical  comedy,  and  the  wit  is  every- 
where as  authentic  as  it  Is  fresh. 

"Among  the  authors  may  also  be 
reckoned  Harrison  Brockbank  and  Lt. 
G4tz  Rice,  writers  of  war  songs  already 
popular,  which  they  sing  in  'Getting 
Together.'  Lt.  Rice  volunteered  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  went  to 
France  with  the  first  Canadian  con- 
tingent. His  songs  were  written  at  the 
front,  and  he  has  sung  them  to  his 
comrades  all  along  the  line  precisely 
as  he  sings  them  In  'Getting  Together.' 
To  hear  him  render  'You've  Got  to  ,Go 
In  or  Go  Under,'  and  "We  Stopped 
Them  on  the  Marne'  is  an  experience 
really  historic. 

"The  play  has  had  the  benefit  of 
enough  pure  talent  of  the  theatre  to 
give  it  a  highly  artistic  touch  through- 
out. The  leading  parts  are  taken  by 
Blanche  Bates  and  Holbrook  Blinn,  and 
the  production  was  made  by  Mr.  Blinn 
and  Frederick  Stanhope— distinguished 
artists  all.  The  scenes  include  a  re- 
cruiting station  in  Madison  square,  a 
first  line  trench  out  of  which  the  men 
go  over  the  top  in  the  wake  of  a  tank, 
and  a  ruined  French  village.  In  the 
personnel  of  these'  ensemble  scenes 
there  is  enough  of  the  real  thing  to 
give  them  a  solid  base  of  authenticity, 
.and  it  is  all  handled  with  an  artistic 
'  finesse  and  precision  that  lend  the  ulti- 
mate illusion.   After  that  ballet  of  toot- 


nCStMM^oughboys,  ~K  was  a  sight  Tor  ] 
•Sore  eyes  to  see  a  battalion  of  real 
American  soldiers  march  through  this 
village  In  France." 
Leopold  Auer— The  Teacher 
of  Famous  Violinists 

Like  a  father  "who  has  no  choice 
among  his  children,"  Leopold  Auer,  the 
veteran  Petrograd  violinist,  who  has 
come  to  America  during  the  war,  de- 
clines to  tell  his  opinion  of  his  different 
pupils,  who  so  nearly  monopolize  the 
field  of  star  fiddlers  in  this  country.  As 
their  master  says  of  them,  "He  knows 
the  faults  of  each,  but  he  is  not  likely  to 
discuss  them  with  the  world."   .   .  . 

Leopold  Auer  was  born  at  Veszprem, 
Hungary,  May  28,  .1845.  He  studied  the 
violin  with  Khonetol  at  Pesth,  then  with 
Jacob  Dont  at  Vienna,  where  he  took  j 
'  the  conservatory's  first  prize,  and  finally 
with   Joachim   at   Hanover,   Germany,  I 
from  1864  to  1866.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  that  greatest  of  Hungarian-born 
violinists  In  modern  times,  the  young 
Auer  made  his  debut  at  the  Gewandthaus 
concerts   in   Lelpslc,   and   appeared  in 
symphony    concerts    there.     Later  he 
traveled  and  appeared  in  London.  Hoi 
regards  this  as  what  might  be  called  a 
pivotal  point,  the  period  that  indicated! 
the  ultimate  trend  his  musical  career 
waa  destined  to  take.  Close  association' 
with  Anton  Rubinstein,  who  was  at  thatl 
time  the  director  of  the  Imperial  Con- 1 
servatory  of  St.  Petersburg,  resulted  in 
his  being  called  In  succession  to  Henri 

Wienawskl  as  professor  of  that  institu-f 
tion  In  1869. 

From  that  time  ©n  he  did  not  leave 
Russia,  but  became  a  Russian  subject 
and  received  the  office  and  title  of  solo-) 
ist  to  the  imperial  court.  He  held  this, 
post  under  the  reigns  of  three  Emperors 
—Alexander  II.,  Alexander  III.  and 
Nicholas  II.,  the  lately  deposed  Czar.l 
Prof.  Auer  early  in  his  Petrograd  career; 
founded  the  first  important  string  quar-j 
tet  in  Russia  with  Davidoff,  after  whose 
death  it  was  disbanded.  Meantime  he 
was  concert  director  of  the  principal! 
branch  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Society 
of  Music"  founded  by  Rubinstein.  These1 
were  years  of  intimate  association  with 
Russia's  great  men  of  music. 

The  war  interrupted  his  customary 
summer  travels,  a  musician's  holidaysj 
spent  sometimes  in  England..  The  first 
three  summers  of  the  war  he  spent  irt 
Norway.  Last  fall  he  had  planned  to  fol- 
low his  usual  program,  of  returning  td 
Russia,  where  life  in  'musical  circles 
nevertheless  went  on,  but  the  Internal 
political  situation  was  such  that  the 
Conservatoire  did  not  reopen  and  he 
therefore  decided  to  stay  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  In  Stockholm,  Ber- 
gen, Copenhagen  and  Christiania  he 
gave  violin  recitals  and  evenings  ol 
Beethoven  sonatas,  assisted  by  Mme 
Stein.  Conditions  in  Europe  meanwhile 
were  becoming  more  and  more  uncer- 
tain. 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Auer  an  opportune 
time  to  gratify  his  wish  to  visit  this 
country,  which  had  given  indirectly  al 
golden  recognition  to  the  master  who 
had  sent  over  such  talents  as  Zimbalist, 
Helfetz,  Elman.  Rosen,  Eddy  Brown, 
Francis  Macmillen,  Kathleen  Parlow, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  remember 
off  hand.  If  not  to  mention.  Strangely! 
enough,  Elman  alone,  aside  from  Toscha 
Seldl.  who  accompanied  Auer  here,  was 
in  New  York  when  he  arrived,  and 
while  he  was  disappointed,  he  was  in- 
terested to  know  that  each  should  be  so 
well  supplied  with  engagements. 

Victor    Kuzdo,     who    visited     Auer  \ 
abroad  Just  before  the  war,  has  written 
some  personal  impressions  of  the  fa- 
mous little  man  at  home,  lately  printed 
in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

"His  villa  commands  an  enchanting 
outlook  over  the  river  and  distant  hills. 
The  music  room  or  studio  of  the  villa  i 
has  a  quiet  elegance  about  it.    A  few  , 
chairs  and  rugs,  some  pictures,  a  piano,  , 
a  violin  stand,  and  a  table  with  a  price- 
less Stradlvarlus  resting  upon  it  con- 
stitute the  furnishings. 

"You  enter.  The  professor  greets  you 
with  a  kindly  smile  and  a  cordial  hand- 
shake, and  is  ready  for  you.  You  tune 
your  violin, ,  resin  your  bow,  and  start. 
Auer  takes  his  seat  at  the  piano  and 
plays  your  accompaniment,  looking 
neither  at  the  score  nor  at  the  keyboard 
He  looks  at  you  instead,  watching  and 
listening.  He  does  not  interrupt  you. 
When  you  are  through  he  makes  a  few 
comments. 

"You  start  again— but  this  time  ne 
stops  you.  Jumping  up  from  the  piano 
and  snatching  his  Strad  he  shows  you 
on  his  violin  what 'he  wants.  You  try 
and  try  and  know  just  exactly  how  to 
work  it  out  for  the  next  lesson. 

"He  gives  only  four  and  five  lessons  on 
alternate  days,  reserving  one  day  of  the 
week  for  rest  and  recreation.  .  .  .  Among 
the  virtuoso  composers,  Ernst  is  his  fav- 
orite."—New  York  Times. 

Notes  About  the  Theatres, 

Music  and  Musicians 

kr.  Lionel  Rlgnold,  at  the  Actors* 
Benevolent  Fund  meeting  today,  told  the 
story  of  an  actress  who  was  unable  to  play 
Juliet  because  she  had  lost  four  front 
teeth  and  was  unable  to  pronounce,  her 
stage  lover's  name.  She  could  only  say 
"Womeo.'""The  fund  provided  her  with 
some  new  teeth,  and  she  played  the  part 
splendidly— at  least,  she  wrote  and  said 
go  — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  19. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  March  16 
said    of    Sir    George    Alexander:  "Sir 


George      MoxandiT    was    a.  thoroughly 

Round   actor,  and  we  have  sometimes 

thought  that  his  shrewd  portrayal  of 
nice  differences  of  character  was  over- 
looked even  by  his  greatest  admirers. 
Sir  George  had  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  a  most  attractive  personality, 
and  his  distinguished  appearance  and 
bearing  were  apt  to  distract  attention 
from  those  higl\  histrionic  qualities  he 
Unquestionably  possessed.  We  have 
heard  him  spoken  of  approvingly,  as 
being  always  the  same.  But  he  was 
never  the  same,  and  lie  was  able  to  ex- 
press the  very  nicest  shades  of  charac- 
ter In  the  parts  of  the  man  of  the  world 
Which  was  his  favorite  study."  PInero 
wrote  of  him:  "His  management  was 
distinguished  throughout  by  enterprise, 
cleanliness  and  dignity."  A  reporter  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said:  "The  last 
time  I  met  him  was  at  a  favorite  lunch- 
ing place  of  his  near  the  St.  James's 
Theatre.  He  was  ill,  very  ill,  but  he 
did  not  speak  of  that.  It  was  the  war 
and  its  horrors  that  occupied  all  his 
thoughts.  He  referred  with  pride  to  the 
response  the  theatre  had  made  to  the 
calls  upon  it,  but  never  lost  sight  of  its 
value  at  home  In  sustaining  the  moral 
of  the  people." 

The  London  Times  praises  A  Moffat's 
"Eighteenth  Century  English  Violin 
Pieces,"  'which  "every  violinist  who 
wants  to  put  an  audience  at  their  ease 
quickly  should  immediately  get." 

The  Australian  correspondent  of  the 
Dramatic  Mirror  write: 

"New  Zealand  did  not  want  Marie 
Tempest  and  Cyril  Maude,  evidently; 
Wellington  completely  turned  them 
down,  according  to  reports.  They  knew 
not  what  they  missed  with  both  artists, 
who  are  still  In  their  prime  as  enter- 
tainers, though  they  may  have  seen  a 
few  years."  i 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Barry  of  Boston,  attor- 
ney for  Gazzolo,  Gates  &  Clifford,  Inc., 
writes :  "My  clients  wish  me  to  inform 
you  of  the  following  facts.  On  Dec.  17, 
1917,  Jane  Seagrave  of  Brookllne,  Mass., 
brought  a  bill  in  equity  against  Gaszolo, 
Gatts  &  Clifford,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  to 
enjoin  them  from  giving  performances 
of  the  play  called  'Her  Unborn  Child,' 
which  was  then  being  shown  at  the. 
Globe  Theatre  in  Boston,  upon  the  claim  r 
that  this  play  was  an  infringement  of  a 
play  written   and  copyrighted  by  her, 

entitled  'Suffer  Little  Children  to  Come 
Unto  Me."  A  trial  of  the  case  was  held 
before  Judge  Dodge  of  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  at  Boston  on  Feb. 
20  and  21,  and  on  Feb.  25  it  was  argued 
by  Henry  T.  Richardson,  attorney  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  Thomas  J.  Barry,  at- 
torney for  the  defendant,  and  on  March 
25  1918,  Judge  Dodge  handed  down  a 
decision  that  "Her  Unborn  Child'  was  not 
an  infringement  of  Seagrave's  manu- 
script and  dismissed  Seagrave  s  bill. 

"Cymbeline,"  now  being  reproduced  at 
the  old  Vic,  is  one  of  the  plays  which 
supplies  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  Ba- 
conian theory.  It  is  conceivable  that 
Shakespeare,  with  his  little  Latin  may 
have  been  unaware  that  the  second  syl- 
lable of  Posthumus  is  short  j  but  it  is 
impossible  that  Bacon,  with  his  large 

•  erudition,  could  have  been  in  a  like  state 
of  ignorance.    Yet  throughout  the  play 

■  the  author  makes  a  false  quantity  with 

•  the  name,  and  the  conclusion  is  accord- 
>  infflv  irresistible  that,  whoever  he  was, 
'  hT  was  not  Bacon.  — London  Daily 
:  Chronicle.  /  '  . 

Another  season  of.  opera  comique  is 
manned  by  the  Society  of  American 
lingers.  Inc.,  of  New  York,  m  the  new  ; 

•  season's    program   will    be  repeUtloris 
I  Df    Mozart's    "Impresario."    Donizetti  s  ( 

.   "Night  Bell,"  Gounod's  "Mock  Doctor 
and  Pergolesl's  "Maid  as  Mistress  also 
several  novelties,  including  Offenbach  s  | 
"Marriage  by  Lanterns,"  Rossini  s    fc»ig-  , 

,  nor  Bruschino,"  Bach's  "Ph<K*u. 
Pan  '"  Mozart's  "II  Seraglio"  and  Henry 
Hadley's      American      prize  opera. 

The  London  Times  said  of  a  violin  so- 
nata bv  Medtner,  played  last  month  by 
Miss  Kontorovitch,  that  it  abounded  m 
"technical  conceits  which -lend  interest 
to  a  well-thought-out  plan  without  ob- 
scuring it."  »-._-- 
Mr  Plunket  Greene's  vocal  art  IS  so 
transparently  clear,  both  in  d lotion  and 
in  the  method  of  interpretation,  that  a 
"book  of  words"  at  one  of  his  recitals  is 
•on  extravagance  unless  one  regards  it 
as  a  memento  of  an  afternoon  spent, 
very  pleasantly.  It  is  also,  thanks  to >  his 
tasteful  selection  of  songs,  a  miniature 
anthology  of  verse  chiefly  in  the  lighter 

-  vein.   But  as  a  key  to  his  singing  it  is 

-  entirely  superfluous,  and  the  number  of 
English  singers  of  whom  that  can  be 
eaid  is  quickly  exhausted.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  March  7.  .  ' 

Does  Mr.  Greene  now  sing  'in  tune  . 
His  intonation  was  often  false  when  he 
.  visited  Boston. 

PTvaughan   'T^r  X^onA  ttS- 
K.  phony  was  played  r°r  ^^f^tra  last 
by  the  London  Symphony  Orches^ 
nfght.    The  corner         »hor tened^  & 

ESK  that  X^Zfe^ 
follow    the  .«™^h"n^otP^  mere  AU- 
ofa^S  tr/d?tU  has 

P  it  is  ^^sft^SS? 

that,  whereas,  in  the  civ  ■ 
joy  people       »Vld  W  ca«  a  spade  al 


i  scherzo. 
Ins 


:s  experimental.   ,iom>  1 

ttcn   Rite"   is  A<tti :'£ig 
ake  a  deep  impression, 
goes    it  successfully 


«TancTs-' '  For- 
t  a  work  to 
but  as  far  as 
expresses  it 


lood— an  obscure  touch  of  human  feel- 
g  that  made  a  stir  in  a  day  long  .past, 
here  is  something  big  in  his  music 
jbich  may  or  may  not  come  out;  here 
did,  once. 
Scherzo  from  a  Symphony  by  Oliver 
ch  might  have  meant  more  if  we  had 
d  the  Symphony.  As  it  stood,  it  did 
aim  high,  and  it  reached  its  aim.  It 
jftn  innocent  jest  to  cut  a  bar  out  of 
■etty  Polly  Oliver,"  and  turn  "Oh, 
r!  What  Can  the  Matter  Be?"  up- 
down,  not  meant  to  be  taken  too 
jrloUFly,  and  worth  making  for  once  in 
»ay.— London  Times,  March  19. 
Jpie  London  Dally  Telegraph  says  that 
'■Us  Dorothy  Erhart  is  a  young  compos- 
K  with  ideas:  'The  fact  that  she  has 
taken  tli"  Mus.  Bar.  degree  at  the  Bir- 
mingham fniversity  is  a  sufficient  testl- 
inony  to  her  erudition  and  to  the  fact 
that  she  takes  music  very  seriously." 
Then  the  reviewer  of  her  piano  quintet, 
played  in  London  last  month,  goes  on 
to  say  that  she  has  something  to  learn 
Ht  the  school  of  experience,"  for  many 
of  her  ideas,  "distinctly  out  of  the  or- 
Bnary,"  are  not  always  musically  effec- 
tive, and  her  treatment  of  them  is  "oc- 
casionally not  calculated  to  make  the 
jnost  of  them;  there  was -something  in- 
definite about  it,  as  though  the  com- 
poser herself  were  not  quite  clear  as 
to  precisely  what  her  aims  really  were." 

Eugene  Cowles  has  Joined  the  Cast  of 
"Chu  Chin  Chow"  at  the  Century.  New 
York,  and  Is  playing  the  role  of  Ab- 
dullah, in  which  the  late  J.  Francis 
Boyle  appeared. 

Isidore  de  Lara  is  asking  for  funds  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  emer- 
gency concerts.  "Since  he  started," 
says  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  "he 
has  given  over  900  concerts,  and  paid 
away  more  than  £7000  to  artists-a  truly 
remarkable  record."  Were  not  some  of 
these  "artists"  willing  to  play  or  sing 
for  nothing? 

Mr.  John  Drinkwater,  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre,  re- 
turned last  week  to  that  city  frt*m  a 
five  weeks'  visit  to  the  base  camps  In 
France,  where  in  the  recreation  huts  he 
has  entertained  the  soldiers  by  poetry 
readings.  Mr.  Drinkwater,  who  is  a 
poet  of  distinction,  said,  in  an  Interview 
with  a  Stage  representative,  the  re- 
sponse of  our  soldiers  to  poetry,  for  its 
own  sake,  was  most  interesting  and  en- 
couraging. He  did  not  recite  poems;  he 
chose  the  best  lyric  poetry,  sat  at  a 
table,  and  read  it  simply.  The  audi- 
ences varied  in  number  from  o0  to  400 
and  were  Intensely  responsive.  In  this 
most  critical  world  poetry  had  clearly  a 
significant  place,  and  under  the  most 
severe  kind  of  test,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  war,  it  had  definitely  achieved  a  vic- 
tory.—The  Stage. 

There  have  been  60  performances  or 
"A  Southern  Maid"  at  Manchester, 
Eng..  with  an  average  attendance  of 
2000.  The  box  office  takings  In  one  week 
alone  reach  £2300. 

Mr.  Perry  A.  Bull,  writing  to  the  Lon- 
don Dally  Telegraph,  had  this  to  say 
about  music  publishers:  "What  does 
one  find?  Their  announcements  in  the 
papers  setting  forth  in  glowing  terms 
the  latest  love-sick  ballads  and  the  fear- 
some  rag-time   songs,    their  windows 

plastered  with  them?"  I  have  heard  of  1 
good  fees  paid  by  them  to  artists  to 
Sing  songs  of  this  type  at  all  their  con- 
certs. One  cannot  blame  the  publishers: 
theirs  is  a  commercial  business,  not  an 
art  undertaking.  Neither  can  one  blame 
the  artists;  they  must  earn  their  living 
as  well  as  practise  their  art.  Bht.  at 
least,  one  can  plead  for  more  sympathy 
from  the  publishers,  and  ask  theiri, 
when  a  good  work  comes  into  their 
hands,  to  let  the  world  know  about  It. 
"Jid  not  hide  It  awny  in  a  corner.  The 
Cultivated  amateur — and  there  are 
plenty  of  them  everywhere — wants  good 
songs  to  sing,  but  cannot  as  a  rule  af- 
ford to  buy  them  on  chance  and  find 
them  unsuitable." 

Mr.  George  Edward  Baker,  writing  to 
the  same  journal,  had  something  to  say 
about  "the  poverty  of  words,"  the 
"dearth  of  the  smallest  spark  of  sincere 
poetic  Are  In  any  *>f  the  representative 
modern  English  songs."  "Present-dny 
rhymesters  —  they  deserve  no  worthier 
name— range  In  their  effects  from  t\\» 
fadeur  of  sentimentallsm  to  the  ugliness 
Of  banality.  As  long,  however,  as  the 
Poetical  composition  of  songs  Is  looked 
upon  as  ancillary  to  the  musical  com- 
position, English  song-writing  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  humiliating  position 
to  which  It  has  fallen  during  the  last 
century.  Lyric  writing  is  a  unique  form 
of  art  representing  the  combination  of 
two  distinct  functions— poetical  and  mu- 
sical creation— and  as  long  as  the  for- 
mer is  prostituted  by  the  perpetrations 
of  obscure  scribblers  In  idle  moments, 
the  art  will  suffer.  We  have  here  much 
to  learn  from  the  German  lleder.  In 
this  province  of  vocal  melody  Goethe 
Was  a  copartner  with  Schubert  and 
Heine  with  Schumann.  The  art  of  song- 
wrlting— it  seems  to  me— should  be  a 
process  of  Intimate  conscious  collabora- 
tion between  the  poet  and  the  musical 
composer.  Th«  quintessence  of  poetlff 
genius  Is  supernormallty,  the  expres- 
sions of  which  range  from  the  obscuri- 
ties and  obliquities  of  Browning  and 
Donne  to  the  esoteric  simplicity  rf 
|  Blake  and— In  certain  moods-of  Words- 
I  Worth.  But  the  poetical  forms  used  by 
I  these  poets  are  essentially  modern,  an  ' 


the    appeal    reaches'  The  Bratft""'Or  "tlW . 

reader  Or  hearer  (unlike  ancient  and 
mediaeval  poetry  which  was  composed 
to  be  recited  or  sung  by  professional 
rhapsodists  and  minstrels)  first— and 
sometimes  solely— through  the  sense  of 
vision,  and  secondarily  through  the 
sense  of  audition,  these  two  senses  being 
thus  the  controlling  agents;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  interpreting  voice  has  no 
limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
forms  of  music;  that  Is  to  say,  the 
words  may  reach  the  hearer's  brain  at 
such  a  leisurely  pace  as  will  enable  It 
to  attain  a  satisfactory  comprehension. 
In  a  musical  lyric,  however,  the  con- 
trolling agents  are  the  technicalities  of 
musical  form,  which  impose  rigid  limita- 
tions upon  the  hearer,  especially  in  re- 
spect of  time.  The  lyrical  appeal  must, 
therefore,  be  so  nicely  made  that  it  is 
never  too  profound  to  be  instantly  com- 
prehensible, yet  the  lucidity  of  meaning 
must  be  subtly  and  softly  veiled  with 
sufficient  decorative  gossamer  to  satisfy 
the  aesthetic  instincts.  Further,  there 
must  be  alive  within  it  the  literary  im- 
pulse. Finally,  it  must  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  pure  subjective  passion,  except 
in  the  case  of  balladry;  and  the  tone 
ballad,  using  the  word  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  is,  of  course,  a  brief  and  unelab- 
orated  type  of  epic  and  not  lyrical 
poetry." 

Even  in  a  directory  you  may  unearth 
on  occasion  food  for  suggestive  reflec- 
tion. At  any  rate,  if  interested  in  af- 
fairs musical,  you  will  find  no  lack  of 
material  of  the  kind  in  the  pages  of  the 
Musical  Directory  (Rudall,  Carte  &  Co.). 
which  now  makes  its  appearance  for 
1918.  One  wonders,  for  instance,  in 
glancing  through  Its  closely  printed 
lists  of  professional  folk  how  there  can 
possibly  be  room  for  them  all— in  the 
sense  of  a  demand  for  their  activities — 
even,  in  a  huge  city  like  ours.  But,  from 
the  extraordinary  mass  of  names  ap- 
pearing In  the  Musical  Directory,  It. 
would  seem  that  one's  knowledge  In 
these  matters  has  been  deficient.  We 
feel  tempted  to  give  some  figures.  But 
they  must  not  be  taken  to  represent 
more  than  a  rough  estimate  on  the  basis 
of  so  many  names  to  a  page  of  the 
directory.  The  totals  arrived  at.  how- 
ever, would  probably  be  found  to  be  un- 
der, rather  than  over,  the  mark.  As 
thus  approximately  reckoned  up,  thi 
directory  gives  the  names  of  some  1X0 
professional  singers  resident  in  London 
and  the  suburbs.  Of  these  the  sopranos 
number  over  400;  the  mezzos  and  con- 
traltos about  330:  the  tenors  over  200. 
and  the  baritones  and  basses  some  320. 
while  of  altos  are  found— one  hopes  a 
lucky— 13.  Can  this  crowd  of  profes- 
sional singers,  one  wonders,  all  bo  oc- 
cupied 1n  singing?  But.  In  any  case, 
they  are  considerably  out-numbered  by 
the  metropolitan  orchestral  and  solo  in- 
strumentalists, whose  names— totalling 
close  on  2000— fill  nearly  50  colums  of  the 
directory.  The  majority  of  the  players, 
not  unnaturally,  fall  Into  the  category 
assigned  to  the  violin  and  viola,  and 
their  names  reach  to  a  total,  roughly,  of 
BftO.  Of  'cellists  one  finds  about  200.  ami 
of  double  bass  players  some  150;  thes.i 
two  classes  together  representing  a  total 
Just  about  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
wood-wind  executants  enumerated,  wall" 
In  the  brass  section  are  another  30).  As 
for  the  professors  of  the  piano,  singing, 
etc..  It  will  hardly  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  their  name  is  legion.  '  Wo  counted 
up  to  6000.  or  rather  more.— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 

8^AT«fty™Pbhv°M-"aM"-"'  Mat.* 
nailer  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.s. 
See  special   notice.  > 
MONDAY-Jordan  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Concert 
lecture   by    Oscar   Saenger  and  others. 
See  special  notice. 
TUESDAY— Stelnrrt  Hall,   8   P.   M.  SonK 
rfcltal     by    Alice     Sjo.ellus.  »°P™"°; 
Scarlatti      Sicilians:     Buononclnl.  Per 
fa  e  or  a  dadorave:  PergoleM:  Arietta; 
Mozart     "Porgl   amor"   and   "Deh  vleni 
non  tardar"  from  "be  Nozze  dl  P  garo" : 
SU   Swedish   folk   pongs:  Bartholomew. 
April  Sonp.  Rain:  Horsman.   1  ho  SheP- 
herdes;     Campbell-Tipton.  Ithapsodle. 
Tarnetelt.   Skvmning;   Beckman.  V  mucn  . 
Svedbom.  Kalian:  Stenhammer,  Gu  d  orh 
~,«T<n    <sko*ar-    Alfven.    Sommardofter . 
MacDow^LoV..  Ago    V"^'^  M^.T 
Voote.  Tranquillity;  Chadwlck.  tho  M.ud- 
rn    and    the   Butterfly:    Woodman.  A"> 

XVphony  Hall.  8:1%  P.  M  Lew-Id 
Auer™  violin  recital.  Wanda  Rogutzka- 
Steln.   pianist.    See  special  notice. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:»0  P.  M.  21't 
Symphony  Concert  (A.)  Mr.  Schmidt, 
conductor.  See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY — Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M-  iUf 

j  When  did  women,  especially  young 
women  and  little  girls,  begin  this  sea- 
son to  plaster  their  hair  over  their 
ears  and  bring  the  dabs  well  forward 

jon  the  cheeks?   The  fashion  is  not  be- 

B  coming.  Is  It  possible  that  some  of 
these  women  and  girls  have  ears  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  de- 
scriptive phrase  "Wlng-wang"?  Pauline 
Bonaparte's  ears  were  too  flat,  or  to 

^  quote  the  eloquent  Joseph  Turquan,  they 
were  not  "chiselled  into  thoBO  little, 
folds  that  make  the  ears  of  certain 
women  so  marvelously  ravishing,  ver- 
itable objects  of  art  to  be  placed  under 
glass."    And  so  when  Mme.  de  Con- 

'  tades,  envious  of  Pauline's  beauty,  once 
met  her  at  an  assembly  she  stared  at 
her  through  her  lorgnette  and  said  so 

|  Pauline  could  hear  her,  "If  I  had  ears 


juke'thbsf,  I'd  cut  tnem  on.  rney  are 
like  those  of  a  pug  dog."  After  that 
SPaullne  dressed  her  hair  to  conceal  the 
flatness,  or  covered  them  with  a 
bandeau  or  a  "mentonniere,"  as  shown 
In  the  portrait  of  her  by  Lefevre  In 
the  Museum  at  Versailles. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  ears  of  the  Shulamite 
in  the  rather  minute  description  that 
embellishes  "The  Song  of  Solomon." 
Nor  do  we  remember  any  poem  by 
Robert  Herrick  to  his  Julia's  ears,  al- 
though he  praised  her  anatomically. 
Among  the  30  attributes  of  beauty 
ascribed  to  Helen  of  Troy  were  her 
short  ears.  Unfortunately  we  do  not 
know  whether  she  exposed  them  or  cov- 
ered them.  "Sintque  breves  dentes, 
aures,  pes." 
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The  Alabama  Claims 

We  alluded  recently  to  the  Alabama 
claims.    The    allusion  prompted  this 

letter: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  connection  with  this  you  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  Alabama  claims  were 
so  dishonestly  rated  that  $3,000,000  not 
claimed  still  remains  in  the  U.  S.  treas- 
ury. E.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  it  was  ?2,000,000,  but 
"the  principle  remains  the  same." 


A  Regimental  Cat 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  picture  of  an   English  regiment's 
pet  cat  (in  last  Sunday's  Herald)  that 
had  a  record  of  killing  20  rats  in  an ' 
hour  bears  out  my  contention  that  cats 

|  are  not  only  invaluable,  but  are  being 
used  in  the  trenches,  as  stated  by 
Cunliffe  Owen  and  generally  denied  by 
the  rat  department  of  the  agricultural 
bureau  of  Washington.  We  will  have 
to  invest  such  cats  with,  say  a  Maltese 
Cross  to    make    their    services  fully 

I  known.  WILLIAM  GILL. 

|   Grove  Hall. 

Mr.  Gill  should  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  cat  on  the  Newton  pay  roll,  the 
municipal  rat  catcher,  Tim,  whose  sal. 

[ary  is  129.20  a  year,  as  described  in 
the  Boston  Traveler  of  April  4.— Ed. 


An  Auspicious  Name 
The  real  name  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Alexander,  actor  and  manager,  was 
George  Alexander  Samson.  Some  one 
at  a  dinner  party  in  London,  comment- 
ing on  the  fact,  said:  "What  a  pity  he 
doesn't  use  it!  It's  such  a  lovely  name 
for  an  actor.  Samson  brought  down  the 
house,  didn't  he?" 


The  Duchess's  Mitten 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Among  the  burlesque  Incidents  now 
and  then  emerging  during  the  war  is  a 
recent  dispatch  from  Geneva  stating 
that  "the  refusal  of  the  young  Duchess 
of  Luxembourg  to  accept  a  Prussian 
prince  as  a  husband  continues  to  cause 
the  greatest  irritation  in  Berlin  royal 
circles  Nearly  every  three  months  a 
new  prince  Is  sent  down  to  Luxembourg 
and  the  duchess  is  obliged  to  receive  [ 
him." 

Nothing  funnier  has  occurred  since 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolsteln  gave 
the  repeated  mitten  to  Prince  Paul  In 
Offenbach's  delightful  opera-bouffe.  and 
Paul  got  real  mad  and  declared  that  un- 
less she  changed  her  mind,  "papa  would 
look  up  some  other  grand  duchess  for 
him."  EMIL  SCHWAB. 

Arlington. 


August  and  May 

Kb  the  World  Wags: 

I  hope  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  Is  in 
good  spirits,  without  too  many  good 
spirits  in  him.  as  I  should  like  his  advice 
on  a  little  matter  which  has  been 
troubling  me.  I  am  an  ardent  peruser 
of  poetry,  ranging  from  "Lolmos  Meuls" 
to  "Trades"  In  my  peregrinations.  I 
make  It  a  point  to  look  up  all  important 
historical  references,  but  today  I  came 
across  an  allusion  which  puzzled  me. 
I  quote  the  first  few  lines  of  "With 
Strawberries"  to  refresh  Mr.  Johnson's 
memory: 

With  strawberries  we  filled  a  tray, 
And  then  wo  drove  away,  away 

Along  the  links  beside  the  sea. 

Where  wave  and  wind  were  light  and 
free. 

And  August  felt  as  fresh  as  May. 

The  question  is,  who  are  the  two  in- 
dividuals mentioned  In  the  last  line? 
I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions. 

Wollaston.  SATYROS. 


Waste  Not,  Want  Not 

There  Is  an  elderly  man  to  be  seen  any- 
day  In  the  city  who  sets  a  commendable 
example  of  the  utilization  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  wasted.  About  mid-day, 
when  many  vans  are  drawn  up  In  quiet 
streets,  while  the  drivers  and  horses  en- 
Joy  their  mid-day  meal,  he  collects  all 
the '  corn  he  can  find  scattered  from 
nose  bags,  which  he  shovels  into  a  Back 
and  takes  home.  And  on  these  glean- 
ings from  the  highway  he  feeds  a  brood 
of  chickens.  A  profitable  dinner  hour 
occupation  with  new  laid  eggs  fetching 
5d.  each.— London  Dally  Cbronlole. 


MAIMER'S 

I    Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  contraur, 
jof  the  Metropolitan  opera  company,  as- 
sisted by  Frank  La  Forge,  pianist,  gave 
a  concert  at  Symphony  Hall  yesterday 
j  afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can  fund   for   French  wounded.  The 
krogram    was    as    follows:  Dowland, 
Come   Again;   Morley,    Sweet  Nymph, 
Come  to  Thy  Lover;  Coldara,  Largo; : 
Handel,  Lusinghe  Flu  Care;  Gretchani- 
noff.  In  the  Steppe;  Rachmaninoff,  Sor-  | 
row  in  Springtime;  Grieg,  Why  Gleams  j 
the  Fear,  Thy  Warning;  Rhene-Baton, 
11  Pleut  des  Petales  de  Fleurs;  Saint- 1 
Saens,  Guitares  et  Mandolines;  Duparc,  I 
Extase;  Staub,  L'Heure  Delleieuse;  Laj 
Forge,  Night,  Supplication;  Carpenter.  ; 
Odaliske,     To    a    Young    Gentleman;  t 
Bauer.  The  Linnet  is  Tuning  her  Flute,  j 
Mme.  Matzenauer  sang  at  one  of  the  , 
Copley-Plaza  morning  muslcales  a  sea- 1 
son  or  two  ago  when  the  natural  beauty  : 
;0f  her  voice  was  the  chief  feature  of ; 
(her  performance.     Since  then  she  has! 
'made  remarkable  strides  as  a  singer  of 
I  songs.    In  fact  her  appearar  ce  yester- 
day was  marked  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  singing  heard  here  this 
season. 

The  singer's  voice,  opulent,  extraordi- 
1  nary  in  range,  even  throughout,  thrilling 
Jin  timbre,  tropical  in  coloring,  is  in  itself 
la  delight,  and  she  has  made  the  most 
of  her  natural  advantages.  Her  singing 
of  the  florid  songs  at  the  beginning  of 
.  the  program  showed  a  fine  mastery  of 
technic,  while  she  displayed  unusual 
flexibility,  and  imparted  to  her  voice 
momentary  and  appropriate  lightness  of 
character,  a  feat  seldom  successfully 
achieved  by  contraltos. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the  songs 
by  Grieg,  Gretchaninoff  and  Rach- 
maninoff her  emotional  eloquence  and 
dramatic  force  would  triumph.  But  the 
test  of  her  versatility,  intelligence  and 
subtlety  as  an  interpreter  came  in  the 
I  French  songs  that  followed.  In  these, 
(as  throughout  the  afternoon,  she  re- 
vealed admirable  breath  control,  pol- 
ished phrasing,  surpassing  skill  and  va- 
riety in  coloring  tone.  Seldom  has  Du- 
parc's  "Extase"  been  more  beautifully 
sung  or  more  atmosphere  been  imparted 
to  Salnt-Saens's  "Guitares  et  Mando- 
lines." 

Mme.  Matzenauer  sang  in  Italian, 
French,  Russian  and  Norwegian.  Songs 
in  English  included  two  by  Mr.  La  Forge 
written  for  and  dedicated  to  her.  "Sup- 
plication," admirably  suited  to  reveal 
the  singer's  voice  to  its  fullest  extent, 
is  In  the  composer's  best  vein.  Both 
songs  pleased  the  audience  and  were 
repeated.  Mr.  La  Forge's  delightful 
accompaniments  enhanced  the  pleasure 
of  the  afternoon.  Some  singers  with 
fine  voices  are  lacking  in  art.  Others 
technically  skilled  are  hampered  by  vo- 
cal limitations.  Few  opera  singers  are 
equally  successful  on  the  concert  stage. 
Mme.  Matzenauer,  universally  gifted, 
stands  in  the  first  rank  of  singers  now 
before  the  public.  May  she  be  heard 
here  often.  ^^^^^^^JM 
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Nietzsche  ami  Treltschlce  are  suUX 
coupled  as  men  that  arc  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  present  mental  attitude  of 
Germany;  for  her  desire  to  rule  the 
world  by  brute  force.  It  is  true  that  in 
"Beyond  Good  and  Evil,"  written  in  1885, 
Nietzsche,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  Eu- 
rope "to  acquire  one  will,  by  means  of 
a  new  caste  to  rule  over  the  continent, 
a  persistent,  dreadful  will  of  its  own, 
jj  that  can  set  its  alms  thousands  of 
years  ahead;  so  that  the  long  spun-out 
jj  comedy  of  Its  petty  stateism,  and  its 
dynastic  as  well  as  its  democratic 
many-wllled-ness,  might  finally  be. 
brought  to  a  close."  He  added,  writing 
this  on  account  of  the  "threatening  at- 
titude of  Russia":  "The  time  for  petty; 
politics  is  past;  the  next  century  will- 
bring  the  struggle  for  the  dominion  of 
II  the  world — the  compulsion  to  great  poli- 
tics." But  In  this  book  we  also  find 
Nietzsche  deriding  certain  "follies" 
among  "present-day"  Germans,  "the 
j  anti-French  folly,  the  anti-Semitic  folly, 
J  the  anti-Polish  folly,  the  Christian-ro- 
mantic folly,  the  Wagnerian  folly,  the 
j  Teutonic  folly,  the  Prussian  folly  (Just 
look  at  those  poor  historians,  the  Sybels 
and  Treitschkes,  and  their  closely  band- 
aged heads),  and  whatever  else  these 
little  obscurations  of  the  German  spirit 
and  conscience  may  be  called."  And  In 
[  the  same  section,  "Peoples  and  Coun- 
tries," Nietzsche  saye  incidentally.  "We 
Hermans  are  as  yet  nearer  to  barbarism 
than  the  French." 


"Muslum  of  Harts" 

We  have  received  from  Mary  W.  Love- 
Joy  of  Concord,  N.  H..  a  note  with  ref- 
erence to  the  speech  made  by  ex-Presi- 
dent Pierce  at  Concord  in  which  he  used 
the  phrase  "Mausoleum  of  hearts." 

"My  mother  copied  it  "(the  speech)' 
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lng  a  rag  or  piece  of  cloth.  IH  English  ' 
dialect  a  dud  la  ii  delicate  person,  soft, 
spiritless.  In  som#]  IHnglish  .counties 
duds  are  workmen's  tools,  personal  posJ 
sessions  of  small  value,  also  shoes.  "Dudl 
itty"  Is  r  good  word  for  a  second-hand 
clothes  tfiop.  We  Und  poetle  touches  Ir] 
oertuln  llhistrati\o  quotations.  "Thvp 
smell  o'  yar  duds  Is  liken  onto  the  unoll 
o'  Lebanon  ii  app-ars  ihut  earlv  Irl 
the  16th  century  the  smull  wheels'  be] 
longing  to  a  town  clock  were  called 
"clocks-dudes."  aM^_J 


u\f  for  >.  i  -  u  *a-  amnn|f  HFf  "vari  es,  j 

!  hoped  to  find  the  copy  she  wade,  'but  T 
Ml  to  do.    Perhaps  It  to  quite  as  well  j 

o  forget  ^t.  as  it  showed  that  his  syra- 
Mthles  were  with  the  South  In  trie  war. 
|  have  no  doubt  there  are  peHbhs  here 
vho  at  that  time  were  of  the  same  I 
iplrit.  or  sons  of  men  known  to  be  I 

.•elJel  sympathisers,  who  have  a  copy  ,, 
of  that  apwch.  My  brothers  were  both"    Keep  Hei*  Smiling  bllOWJ 
Ha  tli*  Union  army,  and  toe  majority  hA  ■■      ■■    ■  — 

this  city  were  loyal  to  the  cause,  hut 
here  were  southern  sympathisers  who 
welcomed  that  speech  of  ex-President 
Pierce.    In  the  light  that  they  have 
■  een  since  that  time  perhaps  they  would 
not  care  to  admit  possessing"  a  copy  of 
It.    I  could  refer  you  to  one.  a  son  of 
s.ich  an  advocate  of  'state  rights."  but 
as  he  has  taken  a  somewhat  different  I 
stand,  he  might  not  like  to  be  cited  as 
the  son  of  a  man,  a  very  prominent' 
iltlsen.  of  pronounced  rebel  sympathies.  I 
My  mother's  reasons  for  keeping  a  copy 
of  the  sentiment  expressed  were  quite 
the  reverse  of  admiration." 


"Dawn"  and  "Morn" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  never  safe  to  have  a  positive  opin- 
ion about  anything.  For  30  years  I  have 
maintain.'!  that  the  practice  of  rhyming 
"for"  with  "sawr"  was  peculiar  to  the 
poets  of  Cambridge  and  Boston  and  the 
North  Shore  as  far  as  Lynn.  Now  I  find 
a  poet  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  butting  in 
with  his  rhyme  of  "Dawn"  and  "Morn." 
Does  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  stand  for 
that  sort  of  thing?  W.  B.  K. 

Boston. 


Are  We  Facing  Famine? 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Food  Fair  Is  a  splendid  ooject 
lesson  and  suggestive  to  home-makers, 
but  how  about  the  use  of  "substitutes" 
of  which  there  is  already  a  scarcity  and 
prospect  of  worse  conditions  in  obtain- 
ing these?  Rules  are  constantly  cnang- 
ing.  and  already  some  of  the  grains  are! 
not  obtainable  and  very  soon  may  bel 
out  of  the  market.  Mr.  Hoover's  rep- 
resentative, speaking  at  the  conference 
at  the  State  House  a  week  ago  last 
Monday,  said  that  the  situation  was 
critical.  While  many  patriotic  house- 
keepers are  trying  to  save  what  little 
wheat  they  have  on  hand  until  harvest, 
using  substitutes  when  possible,  It  is 
now  stated  in  some  suburban  towns  the 
government  will  send  Inspectors  into 
private  homes,  who  will  seize  all  over  a 
gO-day  supply  of  flour,  and  a  ou-day 
stock  of  sugar,  allowing  only  six  pounds 
of  flour  per  person  a  month,  and  three 
pounds  of  sugar  a  person  for  the  same 
[length  of  time!  As  the  supply  dlmi- 
j  nlshes,  may  It  be  renewed  for  the  fu- 
ture, week  by  week,  or  are  we  to  face  a 
deficit  at  the  end  of  the  allotted  time 
when  everybody  will  have  come  to  an 
end  of  supplies  and  be  clamoring  for 
more,  which  perhaps  the  government 
cannot  supply 

i  Is  the  thrifty  woman,  who,  perchance, 
has  bought  as  ubuiJ  a  barrel  of  flour 
for  a  family  of  six,  to  last  until  harvest, ' 
obliged  to  dispose  of  the  same,  in  order 
to  give  to  her  less  careful  neighbor,  who 
has  been  wasting  the  same,  while  she 
has  been  eking  out  her  supply  with  sub- 
stitutes? 

Hoarding  above  a  reasonable  amount, 
purchased  months   ago.   Is  unpatriotic 
!  and  ought  to  be  punished.    The  rich 
I  should  share  with  the  poor  and  all  suf- 
!  fer  alike  if  famine  comes,  or  great  scar- 
'  city,  but  considering  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  are  positively 
unable  to  consume  the  coarser  grains 
and  have  been  made  sick  by  their  con- 
stant use,  however  willing  to  comply 
they  may  be,  it  "does  seem  unfair  and 
unjust  to  deprive  them  of  the  small 
supply  which  they  may  have  saved  for 
»  the   time  of  necessity.    We  hope  the 
•  drastic  regulation  will  not  be  carried 
'  out  In  private  families,   and  we  also 
I  hope  that  more  economy  will  in  future 
Vbe  used  in  the  camps  which  have  been 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  THEATRE — First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Keep  Her  Smiling." 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  and  four  scenes 
by  John  Hunter  Booth,  founded  on 
Edgar  Franklin's  stories  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  Produced  by  Richard 
Walton  Tully  at  the  Shubert  Theatre, 
New  Haven.  Ct..  March  IS. 

Mr.  Donovan  W.  H.  Post 

Mr.  Theodore  Brackett .  De Witt  C.  Jennings 

Henry  Trlndle  Sidney  Dreu^ 

Mr.  Storer  Edmund  Dalby 

Stella  Goodwin  Daisy  Rud4 

Grapely  John  H.  Dllson 

Mr.  Bland  John  M.  Washburne 

Polly  Trlndle   Mrs.  Sidney  Drew 

Jim  Merri weather  Lincoln  Plumer 

Myra  Merrlwcather  Maidel  Turner 

Mr.  Wainwrlght  William  T.  Hays 

Mr.  Welburn  Otis  W.  A.  Whitecar 

I  Miss  Atterbury  Vlra  Rial 

I  Hugh  R.  Stafford  Horace  Vinton 

Mr.  Breckenrldge  C harles  Mylott 

I  Mr.  Trindle,  a  meek,  rabbit-like  man, 
without  Initiative,  without  many  ideas, 
worships  his  wife,  an  extravagant 
young  woman,  but  not  selfishly  extrava- 
gant, for  she  loves  her  Henry  and  be- 
lieving in  his  ability  insists  that  they 
should  live  in  a  "Renaissance  Villa" 
and  repay  social  obligations.  Henry  is 
only  a  cashier  for  Brackett  &  Bland, 
but  for  the  sake  of  a  legal  formality 
he  is  made  a  dummy  treasurer  and 
given  one  share  of  stock. 

Telling  his  wife  of  his  advancement, 
he  conceals  from  her  the  fact  that  his 
salary  has  not  been  raised.  She  thinks 
he  Is  now  a  member  of  the  firm  and 
that  his  income  is  swollen  thereby.  She 
gives  a  party.  To  make  it  memorable, 
she  engages  Maruso,  the  tenor;  Mad- 
lova,  the  dancer;  Slavaroosky,  the 
pianist. 

1  How  Henrv  blunders  into  prosperity, 
at  first  through  his  ■  wife's  foolishly 
enthusiastic  belief  in  him;  how  he  un- 
wittingly secures  an  important  contract, 
gaining  a  handsome  commission;  how 
he  also  is  the  means  of  effecting  the 
consolidation  of  two  firms,  and  is  at  the 
end  the  Important  and  courted  man 
of  Clythebourne-on-the-Sound,  whose 
services  are  hotly  fought  for  by 
Brackett,  who  for  a  long  time  looked  on 
him  only  as  a  poor  shrimp,  and  by  Otis, 
Brackett's  rival,  before  the  two  million- 
aires   agree    to    work    together  with 

)  Henry— all  this  is  told  amusingly. 

I    Henry    is    a    fair    specimen    of  the 

I  American  husband  with  an  adoring  and 
light-headed  wife.  In  this  instance  the 
wife's  folly  is  the  cause  of  the  hus- 
band's prosperity.  For  once  the  will- 
ingness to  live  beyond  one's  means,  and 
the  desire  to  keep  up  appearances  re- 
gardless of  the  present  and  the  future, 
bring  fortune  in  the  end. 

There  are  many  funny  incidents  in  the 
play,  some  improbable,  many  possible. 
The  light  comedy  greatly  pleased  a  large 
audience.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drew  were  wel- 
comed uproariously  by  those  who  had 
already  made  their  acquaintance  through 
film  comedies,  sketches  of  marital  life 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  too  curi- 
ously into  the  merits  of  Mr.  Drew  as  a 
comedian.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
portrayed  consistently  the  conscientious 
cashier,  who,  beginning  with  a  blind 
confidence  in  the  generosity  of  his  em- 
ployers, was  bitterly  disappointed,  but 
did  not  betray  his  disappointment  in  or- 
der that  his  wife  might  keep  on  smiling. 
His  reception,  of  the  western  firm  and 
his  behavior  at  the  party  when  reckless- 
ness was  succeeded  by  the  conviction 
that  after  all  he  was  a  man  of  financial 
importance,  were  not  the  only  instances 
of  a  well  considered  portrayal  of  char- 

aCMi\  Jennings,  no  longer  a  stern  police 
official,   but  a  brusque  business  man, 
was  the  dominating  figure  in  the  sup- 
porting company.   Mr.  Post  as  the  law-  ( 
yer  Donovan  made  much  of  a  compara-  ■ 
lively  unimportant  part. 

The  entertainment  was  diversified  by 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Drew,  Mr.  Tully  and 
Mr.  Booth.   ' 

COPLEY     THEATRE  -  The     Henry  | 


ceased,  la  coi ise, 1 1 ie nee,  Is  mourned  as 
the  Illustrious  artist;  all  England,  even 
Europe,  Is  moved  to  tears,  and  the  body 
of  the  valet  is  buried  aa  that  of  Carve 

in  Westminster  Abbqy. 

At  that  moment  Carve's  troubles  be- 
gin. I!o  finds  himself  the  heir  to  all 
of  Shawn's  affairs,  his  misdeeds,  and 
even  the  heart  affair  which  the  valet 
was  undertaking  through  a  matrimonial 
agency  when  death  cut  him  off. 
[  But  tho  lady  is  found  to  have  some 
estimable  qualities,  and  she  proceeds  at 
once  to  regard  Carve— whom  she  believes 
to  be  Shawn— as  her  particular  posses- 
sion, and  to  mother  him  as  such.  Events 
move  on  Into  a  labyrinth  of  domestic, 
legal  and  state  complications,  all  of 
which,  however,  end  happily,  with  the 
decision  as  to  whether  Carve  will  dls- 
closo  his  identity  or  continue  to  remain 
legally  Shawn. 

Mr  Wingfield  as  Carve  and  Miss 
Miller  as  Mrs.  Cannot  take  the  lead- 
ing parts  with  success,  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  others  of  the  cast. 


NAVY JAZZ  BAND 


The  United  States  Navy  "Jazz  Band" 
Is  the  chief  feature  of  the  bill  at  B. 
F.   Keith's   Theatre   this  week.  Last 
evening  there  was  a  large  and  highly 
demonstrative  audience.   The  conclusion 
of  this  act  was  greeted  with  a  tre- 
mendous ovation. 
This  hand,   under  the  leadership  of 
I  Chief   Yoeman   Alfred    Moore,  played 
pieces  by  Suppe.  Frey  and  Sousa.  There 
were  several   solos,   notably  a  highly 
pleasing    rendition    of    the  intermezzo 
from    "Cavalieria  Rusticana."    on  the 
violin.    Most  of  the  numbers  were  of 
the  Jazz  style,  and  the  young  musicians 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
with  zest.     A  surprising  feature  was 
the  musical  unity  apparent  in  an  or- 
ganization that  at  best  and  from  its 
nature  must  fee  "scrub."    The  act  has 
Its  place  in  booming  the  Liberty  loan, 
and   there   was   a  song   "Over  Here" 
with  an  appeal  for  oversubscription.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  act  the  leader 
introduced  Ma.j.  Smith  of  the  Canadian- 
Irish  regiment,  who,  in  a  potent  appeal, 
put  the  duty  of  the  people  before  the 
audience  in  the  drive  for  the  Liberty 
loan. 

The  big  laugh-provoking  feature  of  the 
bill  was  the  act  of  the  old-timers,  James 
and  Bonnie  Thornton.  Many  in  the  audi- 
ence no  doubt  remembered  the  comedi- 
enne, now  admitting  63  years  of  age, 
during  the  opening  season  at  this  thea- 
tre 24  years  ago.  The  actress  was  then 
a  piquant  soubrette,  who  romped  about 
with  unflagging  spirit,  singing  many  of 
the  compositions  of  Mr.  Thornton— songs 
that  had  their  appeal  in  their  simplicity, 
in  their  reflections  of  the  types  of  the 
day.  And  so  again  last  evening  the 
audience  sang  the  refrain  to  "Annie 
Rooney"  many  times;  nor  is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  they  enjoyed  the  attempt. 

Mr  Thornton  contributed  one  of  the 
funniest  monologues  ever  heard  at  this 
theatre  and  the  audience  laughed  up- 
roariously. He  added  a  medley  of  his 
old  compositions,  commencing  with  the 
oft-sung  "Irish  Jubilee." 

Another  act  that  pleased  was  that  or 
John  McGowan,  assisted  by  Adelaide 
Mason  and  Leeta  Corder.  The  act  is 
especially  pleasing  in  the  manner  of  its 
treatment  and  in  the  originality  of  the 
idea  Added  to  this  there  is  the  unusual 
combination  of  a  comedian  with  a  good 
voice  Miss  Mason  was  interesting,  too, 
1  in  the  dance,  and  Miss  Corder  by  an  un- 
commonly good  voice. 

Other  acts  were  Mme.  Doree's  operatic 
act-  William  Gaxton  and  company  in  a 
|  novel  sketch;  the  Courtney  Sisters,  vo- 
Icalists;  William  Ebs,  ventriloquist; 
^Bradley  and  Ardine,  in  a  singing  and 
dancing  act,  and  the  Wheeler  Trio, 
|  w  eenhn  tSj.         .jjuu  '  '.VI'-VIUW..  ^rTWnai 

Oscar    Saenger  Explains 
His  Victrola  Method 


be  used  in  the  camps  wnicn  nave  oeen  j    <^v-"r *   

wasteful,  and  lhat  this  government,  as  Jewett  Players  In  "The  Great  Advent 
■  •«  iiemnin'  will  not  allow  the  free  use  L        ...  i„  <^.it-  oris,  hv  Arnolt 


[tit  Germany?  will  not  allow  the  free  use 
of  griin  in  German-American  brewer- 
ies in  America.  Gen.  Wood  is  right] 
wher.  he  says.  "We  are  going  into  the  r 
vallev  of  the  shadow."  and  If  we  would 
avoid  needless  suffering  In  the  future 
we  mu3t  act  now  and  sacrifice  for  the 
I  sake  of  our  soldiers  and  for  ourselves  In 
I  the  near  future  which  faces  us. 

E.  A.  R. 

Duds 

j    In  England  a  false  pass  made  out  by  a 
J  soldier  is  called  a  «'dud."  London  news 
ipers  are  gravely  discussln 
duds." 

inlng  clothes,  especially  shabby, 
;ged  or  dirty  ones.  Is  more  familiar 
this  country  than  the  singular  mean- 


are,"  a  play  In  four  acts,  by  Arnold 
Bennett.    The  cast: 

Ham  Carve   H.  Conway  Wingfield 

KSrn- •v.v.v::.^r« 

S^SUYn.-  

Janet  Cannot  Leonard  drisHe 

This   is   one   of   the  most  enjoyable 
-productions    that    the    Jewett  Pavers 
,  are  gravely  discussing  the  origin  j  have  offered  i-^^lot'^Id 
meaning  of  "duds."    The  plural,  ,  lnt(;rest  {n  the  end,  and  amusing  situa- 
i_-     »iAti.».      ••n*/><<siiv     .hoKhtr  t  tiong    follow   one   another   in   an  un- 
broken sequence,  greatest 
Ham    Carve,    one    of    the  ereatesi 
painters  of  his  time,  finds  it  convenient 
io  assume  the  name  of  his_  vale^when 


Oscar  Saenger,  the  celebrated  vocal 
»  teacher  from  New  York,  gave  a  lecture 
at  Jordan  Hall  last  evening,  illustrated 
by  the  Oscar  Saenger  Vocal  Training 
I  Records  on  the  Victrola. 
'  Many  successful  singers  in  opera,  ora- 
torio and  concert  have  received  their 
training  in  Mr.  Saenger's  studio.  Mabel 
Garrison,  Frieda  Hempel.  Florence 
Hinkle,  the  late  Jeanne  Gerville-Reache, 
Orville  Harrold,  Riccardo  Martin,  Frank 
Croxton  are  among  those  who  have 
studied  with  him.  Now  with  the  aid 
of  the  Victrola  he  has  invented  a  device 
by  which  his  method  may  become  uni- 
versally known. 

A  student  about  to  learn  a  certain 
song  or  aria  often  buys  a  record  of  it 
made  by  a  famous  singer  from  which 
much  help  is  derived.  Mr.  Saenger  goes 
still  further.  His  entire  course  of^  A> 
lessons  Is  embodied  in  10  double-faced 
Victor  records,  with  a  separate  set  for 
'soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  tenor,  baritone 
and  bass.  The  mezzo-soprano  records 
contain  special  instructions  for  the| 
training  of  children's  voices.  The  first, 
two  lessons  are  lectures  by  Mr.  Saenger, 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  establish  the 
atmosphere  of  tho  studio.  The  other 
lessons  range  from  tone  production  to 


lions  bv  Mr.  Saenger- as  to  how  the  «M| 
wcise  should  be  performed,  an  illustra- 
tion bv   a   skilled    singer,  Immediately 

followed    i-v    a    piano  accompaniment. 

which  enables  the  student  to  imitate  at 
once  and  as  closely  as  possible  the  ex- 
ample that  has  gone  before. 
The  device  Is  ingenious  and  the  course 

i\Jof  lessons  should  increase  both  the  Vic-  , 
'    trola's  popularity  and  usefulness,  tue 
records  were  made  by  Paul  AHhouse.l 
tenor-  Helen  Newcomb,  soprano ;■  Chris-Pi 
tine  Miller,  contralto,  and  Henri  Scott, 
bass,  all  products  of  the  Saenger  studio.  N 
Last  evening  another  pupil.  Miss  Mai-p 
vena  Passmore,   a  young  and  accom-j 
plished  coloratura  soprano,  assisted  in i 
demonstrating  the.  records,  net  "is  *aV*ei 
student.    A  little  girl  who  had  studied 
Saenger's  method  from  the  records  aisoi 
served  to  illustrate  the  value   of  the[ 
piano    accompaniment,    permitting   Im- 1 
mediate  imitation. 

Miss  Passmore  also  sang  the  Bell  bong 
.from  Delibes's  "Lakme"  with  consider- 
I  able  brilliance  and  aplomb. 
'  Frederick  A.  Delano,  baritone,  sang 
the  Prologue  from  Leoncavallo's  "Pa- 
'  -iliacci  "  Miss  Marie  Caslova,  violinist. 
Jin  Kreislcr's  La  Gitana,  Cui's  Orlentale 
'  and  other  pieces,  lent  variety  to  the 
l  occasion.    A  very  large  and  interested 

Lyrdlf|lg^£!Jed^hjLhall^^^^^^M|MI 

«  PLAYS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Leopold  Auer,  violinist,  played  for  the  I 
first  time  in  Boston  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Mme.  Wanda  Bogutzka-  j 
Stein  was  the  pianist.  The  program  was 
as  follows;  Handel,  Sonata  In  A  major;  j 
Bach,  Andante,  C  major,  and  Gavotte, 
E  major,  for  violin  alone;  Nardini,  Con- 
certo; Locatelli.  Sonata,  G  major; 
Haydn-Auer,  Serenade,  Vivace;  Vitali, 
Chaeonne;* 

In  the  good  old  days  of  the  one-ring  [ 
circus  there  was  a  traditional  dialogue 
that  made  a  deep  impression  on  youth; 
ful  minds.     After  the  dashing  female  , 
had  jidden  for  a  few  minutes,  the  clown 
said  to  the  polished  ring-master:  "She 
rides  well."    To  which  the  ring-master  . 
replied:      "Yes,    Mr.     Merryman.  she 
rides  well  for  one  so  young.   What  will, 
the  young  lady  have  next?    The  hoops 
or  the  banners?" 

I  £  would  be  courteous  to  say  of  Mr.  [ 
Auer:  "He  plays  well  for  one  so  old.'" 
For  Mr.  Auer  will  be  73  next  June. 

Mr.  Auer  Is  famous  as  the  teacher  ofj 
many  distinguished  violinists.  Musical 
history  shows  that  great  teachers  have 
often  been  comparatively  inconspicu-  , 
ous  as  violinists,  singers,  pianists;  but  I 
Mr.  Auer  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  I 
and  still  later  was  renowned  as  a 
virtuoso.  We  never  heard  him  in  his 
prime.  It  would  be  unjust  to  Judge  him) 
now  that  he  has  passed  the  age  allotted 
to  man,  fiddler  or  blacksmith,  by 
Moses  as  reported  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms!  Mr.  Auer's  bowing  was  stiff: 
he  abused  the  portamento;  his  interpre-j 
tation  was  for  the  most  part  dry.  His 
playing  of  Bach's  music  was  distinctly  j 
disappointing,  but  in  the  beautiful  con-| 
certo  of  Nardini  he  showed  a  finer, 
taste,  a  more  expressive  comprehension. 
The  wonder  is  that  at  his  age  he  plays  | 
as  well  as  he  does. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  a  man  of  his  repu-  j 
tation  is  not  willing  to  let  it  be  tradi-| 
tional.    There  is  the  natural  curiosity  | 
to  see  a  teacher  that  has  sent  so  many  j 
virtuosos  into  the  musical  world,  and 
the  man  cannot  be  seen  unless  he  ap- j 
pears  in  public.    There  comes  a  time.  | 
alas,    when   distinguished   men  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard,  whether  they  be 
musicians,  orators,  actors  or  statesmen. 
Nestor  himself  was  a  bore  if  only  for. 
his  flow  of  reminiscences.  j 

Mr.  Auer,  as  a  teacher,  and  no  doubt 
as  a  man  should  be  welcomed.  May  he 
live  in  peace  and  prosper!  His  reputa- 
tion, firmly  established,  should  not  be. 
shaken  by  himself,  now  that  he  has  not[ 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  or  the  full  ex- 
pression of  ripe  maturity. 

Mme.  Bogutzka-Stein  played  excellent  | 
accompaniments.    An  audience  of  only- 
fair  size  applauded  vigorously. 


Charles  P.  Moritz  of  Berlin,  traveling 
in  England,  making  lortg  Journey  in  1782 
on  foot,  to  the  amazement  of  country 
people  who,  with  inn-keepers,  often 
treated  him  rudely  because  they  thought 
he  was  a  vagrant,  was  surprised  at  the 
attention  paid  to  one  Katterfelto.  "He 
has  demonstrated  to  the  people  that  the 
influenza  is  occasioned  by  a  small  kind 
£1  of  insect,  which  poisons  the  air,  and  a 
nostrum  which  he  pretends  to  have 
found  out,  to  prevent  or  destroy  it.  Is 
eagerly  bought  of  him."  Is  it  possible 
that  this  Katterfelto,  who  said  he  was 
a  Prussian,  had  an  inkling  of  the  germ 
theory? 


Billiards  and  Clubs 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  much  interested  of  late  in 
articles  about  the  education  of  the 
young.  Should  any  time  be  spent  on 
Latin  and   Greek?    Should  studies  be 


say  this  modestly,  nor  do  I  refer  to 
honors  awarded  me  by  foreign  saeietles 
tor  the  advancement  of  science — I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  my  early  educa- 
tion waa  misdirected.  Reading  William  at  Steinert  Hall.  Richard  Hageman  was 
Cobbo.tt's  "Advice  to  Toting  Men,"  a  the  accompanist.  The  program  included 
book  that  should  be  given  to  every  boy  |  songs  by  Scarlatti,  Pergolese,  Bartholo 
when  he  is  able  to  reason,  I  came  across 


Alice 
recital 


Bostc 


an  anecdote  that  convinced  me  of  time 
wasted  through  no  fault  of  mine. 

1  once  heard  Sir  John  Sinclair  ask 
Mr,  Cochrane  Johnstone  whether  he 
meant  (o  have  a  son  of  his  (then  a  little 
toy)  taught  Latin.  'No,'  said  Mr. 
Johnstone,  'but  I  mean  to  do  something 
a  great  deal  better  forhlm.'  'What  is 
that?'  said  Sir  John.  *Why,'  said  the 
Other,  'teach  him  to  shave  with  cold 
water  and  without  a  glass.'  "  Alas,  I 
would  not  dare  to  attempt  this,  for  I 
use  only  the  old  fashioned  razor;  the 
word  "Safety"  does  not  reassure  me/ 
perhaps  I  am  too  conservative  by  na- 
ture. I  have,  however,  succeeded  in 
shaving  without  accident  in  a  sleeping 
car  when  the  train  was  going  at  a 
frightful  rate  of  speed  and  the  roadbed 
was  rough. 

One  of  my  chief  regrets  is  that  I  was 
not  taught  billiards  in  my  boyhood.  I 
mourn  this  as  a  student  of  sociology,  for 
observing  men  who  are  playing  at  the 
"Porphyry  I  have  learned  much  about 
human  nature.    Paul  Verlaine  told  Mr. 
George    Moore    that    he    should  have 
placed  his  son  Georges  as  a  waiter  in 
a  Parisian  cafe.   There  the  young  man 
would  have  rccaived  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.   Cards  I  abhor — for  I  was  never  , 
lucky  at  poker  and  vingt-et-un.  I  have  I 
no  head  for  chess,  a  slow  same,  morose,  j 
choleric.     Did  not  William  the  Con-  i 
qlieror  in  his  younger    years    playing  ! 
with  the  Prince  of  Krance,  being  check-  j 
mated,  hash  the  victor  on  the  head  with 
the  chessboard?.    No  defeated  billiard  1 
player  runt  his  opponent  through  with  ; 
his  cue.  or  chalks  his  face  In  anger.  ; 
Agreeable  conversation  nt  the  table  Is  | 
not  prohibited  between  the  shots.  Think  I 
of  the  game  Itself,  its  beauty,  the  nec-  ! 
essary  delicacy  of  stroke,  the  eye  for 
angles.     Does    proficiency    in   billiards  | 
erguo  a  profound  knowledge  of  geo-  ; 

^^^V:  spy 

At  the  Porphyry  on«  may  meet  any  ' 
lftornoon  visitors  who  are   known  by  , 
mme  in  many  cities — authors,  officers  I 
>f  the  army  and  navy,  painters,  musf- 1 
inn  ,    men   of   scientific   acquirements, ; 
.rnvllers  and  the  like.  Sometimes  they  1 
llsnppoint  expectation.    Sometimes  the; 
Ions,  however  loud  their  roaring,  haver 
1  mingy  mane.  The  other  day  I  sat  in  i 
i  corner  listening  to  the  talk  of  a  man| 
reputed  great.  He  was  silent  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.   His  sole  remark  was  to 
(lie  ( ffcrt  that  ale  was  not  now  so  strong 
it  should  he.    I  was  reminded  of  the  | 
man  who  journeyed  with  Wordsworth  to  , 
London  in  a  stage  eciach.  This  man  was! 
it  once  glorified  In  De  Qulncey's  eyes. 
'Now,  as  you  travelled  nearly  300  miles 
n  the  company  of  Mr.  Wordsworth," 
laid   De  Qulncey,   "during  two  nights 
and  two  days  doubtless  you  must  have 
heard    many    profound    remarks  that 
would   inevitably   fall  from  his  lips." 
The  man's  eyes  brightened.    Yes,  he 
did  recall  something  that  Wordsworth 
had  said.   The  stage  coach  had  stopped 
Baldock  for  breakgast,  which  was 
good  for  nothing. 
And  Wordsworth?" 

He  observed  " 

What  did  he  observe?" 
That  the  buttered  toast  looked,  for 
all  the  world,  as  if  It  had  been  soaked 
fa  hot  water." 

And  I  could  have  exclaimed  with  De 
Humrey,  substituting  "weaker  alo"'  for 
[•buttered  toast."  "Ye  heavens!  And 
Waa  it  this  I  waited  for?" 
J  Leonard,  the  hairdresser  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  wrote  his  memoirs;  Mau- 
passant's valet  wrote  his  reminiscences 
i.f  his  master.  We  should  like  to  read 
(he  memoirs  of  a  waiter  at  the  Porphyry. 
|Do  these  waiters  secretly  admire,  or 
nil  <  k,  the  members?  It  Is  easy  to  know 
what  they  think  of  old  Auger,  wno 
bullies  "them,  storms  If  a  cherry  Is  In 
his  cocktail,  roars  If  his  highball  Is 
Iced,  goes  to  the  desk  If  his  chop  Is 
overdone.  Do  they  fully  realize  the 
l/aet  that  Bill  Moriton  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  hclng  a  wit?  Do  they  appre- 
ciate the  learning  of  Mr.  John  Q.  Fergu- 
son, or  do  I  hey  among  themselves  call 
Ihlm  an  old  ass?  Does  the  boy  at  the 
tie  kecpSn  straight  face  when  he 
I:  Mrs.   Goitghtly  ordering  Eugene 

Ho  come  home  at  once?  * 
I  T  ,  fain  fresh  Information  for  m> 
Lsolossal  work,  "Man  as  a  Political  and 
Social  Beast"  (elephant  folio;  sold  onl> 
n>y  lubacrlptlon— the  first  volume  has 
[been  d.lased  on  .account  of  the  high 
KOSt  of  paper),  I  am  thinking  seriously 
Jot  applying  for  the  position  of  waiter  at 
She  Union  Club,  where,  I  understar.il, 
jL  ,  on  ■  au>ence  of  a  strike,  young  women 
Jare  ut  present  employed. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
1  Rloflscm  court,  Huston. 


mew,  Horsman  and  other  composers  be- 
sides a  group  of  Swedish  Folk-songs 
and  one  by  modern  Scandinavian  and  ■ 
Finnish  composers. 

The  singer's  voice  is  better  than  the 
average.  It  has  color  and  body,  flex- 
ibility and  smoothness.  She  has  evi- 
dently been  carefully  trained.  Yester- 
day she  displayed  technical  authority 
that  is  the  result  of  experience.  The 
songs  by  Scarlatti  and  Pergolese  and  ' 
two  airs  "Porgi,  amor"  and  "Den  vieni" 
from  Mozart's  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 
were  sung  fluently,  with  expression  and 
a  nice  observance  of  traditional  style. 

As  an  interpreter  Miss  Sjoselius  was 
conventionally  emotional  with  due  def- 
erence to  the  wishes  of  the  various  com- 
posers. A  naive  sincerity  is  an  ingra- 
tiating characteristic  of  her  singing,  but 1 
she  is  not  yet  capable  of  expressing 
many  moods. 

To  some,  even  if  provided  with  pos-  , 
sibly  accurate  translations,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  songs  sung  in  Scandinavian  is 
as  an  acquired  taste.    With  one  excep- 


In   the   evenings,   the   long  summer, 
evenings_  when  the  coral  and  chryso- 
prase  of  sunset  changed  so  slowly  and 

so  beautifully  to  the  mystery  of  moon- 
light, happiness  and  youth  went  3idc 
by  side  along  these  garden  paths.  Now 
weeds  and  moss  grow  here,  and  on  the 
lawn  round  the  sundial,  that  used  to  be 
like  velvet,  the  grass  is  long  and  dank, 
and  no  bright  faces  bend  over  the  dial 
that  still  boasts  foolishly  that  it  "only 
numbers  sunny  hours."  Harry,  who  set 
the  sundial  in  its  place,  will  not  return 
to  read  the  hours  by  it.  Of  that  good 
company, who  knew  this  garden  few  will 
come  to  it  again. 

For  truth  and  honor,  for  freedom  and 
the  soul  of  man  they  have  given  all,  and 
we  dare  not  grudge  the  greatness  of 
their  gift.    But  the  garden  is  full  of 
memories;  it  knows  what  it  is  that  has 
been  given.  The  merry  voices  are  stilled; 
the  gladness  and  the  gaiety,  the  hope 
and  the  joy  are  gone  like  last  year's; 
flowers.  And  in  the  garden  is  a  stillness  , 
like  the  stillness  of  death.  The  soul  of. 
the  garden  is  gone,  but  the  great  beech 
tree!  on  whose  smooth  bark  Rosamund's 
schoolboy  lovers  carved  her  name  in 
half  a  dozen  languages,  the  ivy-muffled 
lattice  from  which  Christine  leaned  to 
hear  the  serenade  to  her  blue  eyes,  the 
cedar  Dick  climbed,  the  poplars  Bar- 
tram  planted— these  remain,  to  stah  us 
as  we  pass. 
The  haunted  beauty  of  tho  summer 


10 


tion  "Om  clagen  vld  mitt  arbete,"  the,  Lard„n  is  harder  for  us  to  bear  than* 
Swedish  Folk-songs  were  of  a  giddy  and  the  desolatlon  of  autumn  when  we  walk 
coquettish    nature.    "Fjorton   ar  _has  ,;among  tne  dead  and  drifting  leaves.  We 


been  sung  here  by  Mme.  Frieda  Hem- 
pel.  The  four  songs  by  modern  Scan- 
dinavians were  only  moderately  inter- 
esting. 

Horsman's  "Shepherdess"  has  genuine 
originality  and  distinction  and  with  Mr. 
Foote's  beautiful   "Tranquillity"  stood 
I  out  conspicuously  among  the  English 
songs.    Campbell-Tipton's  "Rhapsodle" 
Is  a  vain  striving  and  straining  to  be 
l  effective  with  little  or  no  success  in 
voicing  the  spirit  of  the  text.   Mr.  Hage- 
Iman  played  skilful  accompaniments.  A 
^  friendly  audience  paid  tribute  to  the  sin- 
Jger  with  flowers  and  applause. 


u  '-jUi  ft  '  7 
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Wo  make  no  apology  for  reprinting 
here  an  article  by  E.  Nesbit  that  was 
oublished  in  the  Dally  Mall  of  London. 


The  Haunted  Garden 

Autumn  Is  here,  and  the  garden  is 
still  gay  In  purple  and  (old;  the  leaves 
are  not  all  yellowed,  but  they  are  fad- 
ing and  f.alllnjr  fast.  Soon  the  golden- 
rod  and  the  Michaelmas  daisies  will 
have  gone  where  rose-leafes  go,  and  It 

.  L   m       miss     i  VI ItJ  J     v».     —   - 

will  be  winter  here;  the  rose  thorns  wtUl  wltn  josef  Adamowskl,  the  teacher  or 
lie  bare  to  the  lash  of  the  wind,  and  the!  many  successful  pupils.  She  Is  in  WOT 
rain  will  fall  on  the  garden  like  tears    «"y  a  credit  to  her 


who  are  old  and  lonely,  who  know  that 
our  days  cannot  return  to  us— we  feel 
that  the  autumn  is  our  own,  and  that 
winter  sleep  comes  soon.  But  they— the 
summer  was  theirs.  What  right  now 
have  roses  to  be  red  and  lilies  to  be 
gwect?  How  can  we  bear  the  Insolent 
triumph  of  summer,  which  is,  though 
they  are  not?  But  autumn  wo  can  bear, 
because  then  we  remember  that  spring 
is  eternal  and  that  this  world  is  not  all. 
Autumn  lays  a  quiet  hand  on  the  bowec! 
head,  and  we  find  amid  the  fading  , 
leaves  a  place  for  prayer  .  .  .  that 
some  of  them  may  come  back  again— 
that  we  may  see  them  with  these  eyes 
that  have  wept  so  much;  see  them  com- 
ing, with  kind,  living  hands  held  out  to 
us,  along  the  grasSy  paths  of  our  gar-  ' 
den.  And  most,  that  one,  most  dear  of 
all.  may  some  day.  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
come  safe  home.  l^ 

Miss    Mildred    Ridley,  Adamowski 
Pupil,  Pleases  in  Recital  Here 

j  Miss  Mildred  Ridley,  violoncellist,  as- 
sisted  by  Misa  Martha  Balrd,  pianist, 
gave  her  first  recital  in  Boston  last  eve- 
ning at  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  in- 
eluded  Brahms's  sonata  in  E-minor,  ot>- 
S;  Herbert!  conerto,  op.  30;  Glaiounow. 
•Chant  du  Menestrel"  and  other  pieces. 
Miss  Ridley  of  Chelsea  has  studied 


that  are  never  dried. 

Let  the  winter  come!  This  garden  has 
no  more  need  of  summer.  In  winter  we 
leave  it  lying  lonely  and,  cowering  over 
the  hearth,  drug  ourselves  with  books: 
but  In  the  summer  we  walk  In  the  gar- 
den and  remember.  For  then  the  gar-  1 
den  is  haunted  by  the  shadows  of  those  I 
who  used  to  laugh  and  linger  here  in 
lo'ng  golden  days  and  starry  evenings, 
before  the  war  broke  up  homes  and 
made  happiness  only  a  memory.  On  this 
terrace  where  the  passion-flower  and  the 
purple  clematis  thicken  over  the  balus- 
trade the  boys  and  girls  trooped  out 
brave  in  their  fancy  dresses  that  night 
when  George  came  of  age  and  we  had 
the  big  dance.  There  were  Chinese  lan- 
terns glowing  crimson  and  orange  along 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  all  the  win- 
dows are  lighted  up.  The  windows  are 
dark-curtained  now.  And  George  will 
never  grow  old. 

Beside  the  fountain,  that  still  rises  and 
falls  and  murmurs  Its  old  »oft,  thin,  tink- 
ling music,  Milford  did  the  snow  sculp- 
ture. The  fountain  was  stilled  then  by 
printer  and  the  water-lilies  lay  deep  un- 
der the  Ice  All  one  white  day  he  worked 
a.t  it — a  faun's  head  and  shoulders  on 
a  pillar  whiter  than  marble.  The  beauti- 
ful face  melted  in  next  day's  sunshine, 
and  Milford  will  carve  no  more  beautiful 
things  for  us.  All  that  is  over. 

Over,  too,  the  tales  that  were  told  In 
the  white  rose  arbor  and  under  the  jas- 
mine arch.  No  lovers  whispered  there 
this  year,  the  rose  leaves  fell  in  silence 
and  no  buds  of  Jasmine  were  plucked  to 
lie  against  white  bosom  or  scented  hair. 
The  boys  are  far  away  facing  death  ;  or 
have  faced  it  for  the  last  time.  And  tho 
girls  are  working  in  hospital  or  factory 
or  workshop. 

The  boat  lies  idle  on  the  lake,  and 
there  Is  no  one  to  feed,  the  swans.  Ir, 
that  Jittle  heather-built  summer  house 
where  Rupert  used  to  write  verses  on 
a  June  day  the  spiders  have  spun  clog- 
ging webs  and  the  dust  lies  thick  and 
soft.  He  will  write  no  more  poems  for 
us — but  his  country  will  never  forget 
I  the  last  poem  ho  wrote. 


is  warm,  emotional;  her  technio  fluent. 
She  already  thinks  for  herself  as  an  in- 
terpreter. The  program,  varied  and  at- 
tractive, was  well  planned  to  show  the 

voung  cellist's  ■'"""■""'»  ■  -* 


/' 


Our  readers  may  remember  that  some 
time  ago  Mr.  Phlneas  Phlpps  of  Maiden, 
walking  in  the  gashouse  district  with 
his  faithful  dog  Patou.  picked  up  a 
manuscript  poem.  "Lines  on  the  Paint- 
ing of  a  Symphony  in  Purple  and| 
Orange."  Mr.  Phipps  Is  still  wondering 
whether  the  poem  may  not  have  been 
Written  by  the  lamented  Frothlngham 
Clancv.  the  bard  of  South  Boston.  We 
now  publish  a  scholarly  discussion  of 
tho  question  written  by  Prof.  Deedle- 
dum,  the  poet's  literary  executor. 


Not  by  Clancy 

As.the  World  Wags: 
J    My  attention  has  been  called  by  a  ' 
J  reader  of  your  column  to  your  publica- 
tion of  some  verses  which  Mr.  Phineas 
i  Phlpps  alleges  may  have  been  written  by 
j  the   late   Frothlngham   Clancy.     As  a 
I  rule  I  pay  no  attention  to  anonymous 
critics.    Anonymousness  implies  either  , 
cowardice  or  flippancy.  Nevertheless,  as 
literary  executor  of  the  South  Boston 
genius  I  feel  bound  to  make  some  an- ; 
swer  to  Mr.  Phlpps. 

The  poem  which  he  submits  unques-  . 
tionably  has  merit.    "Tall  trees  like  old  j 
cathedral  spires"  is  a  beautiful  line,  and  : 
the  man   who   can   produce  even   oc- ' 
caslonal  beautiful  lines  is  a  rarity  in  this 
degenerate  age.    "A  golden  yellow  tone 
like  new  made  cheese"— a  most  striking 
simile. 

All  the  contemporary  writers  of  free 
verse   are   more   or   less   Imitators  of 
Clancy.    This  poem  clearly  shows  his 
influence.    The  frequent  alliteration  is . 
characteristic.    "A  murky  masterpiece"  1 
—Clancy  might  well  have  said  that,  with  ; 
the  common  run  of  free  verse  in  mind.  I 
The   tender   expression   of   the  poet's 
frater-feellng  for  the  "poor,  poor  goat" 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  greater  singer. 
Whether  Clancy  would  have  introduced 
the  Oriental  Scheherezade  is  dbulnful.  1 
am  sure  that  the  only  Jinn  he  knew 
was  not  spelt  that  way.  The  remarkable 
valence  of  the  pronoun  "I"  weighs  on 
he  side  of  the  Phipps  suggestion. 
So  muoh  for  the  internal  evidence  in 
favor  of  his  theory.   The  fact  that  the 
poem  was  found  near  a  gashouse  is 
not  unfavorable  to  the  Clancy  hypothe- 
sis.   That  the  MS.  was 


I  1' 


ioriferous 


1  a     to  attract  the  discriminating  snoot 

of   Patou    is   possibly   significant.  And 
perhaps  it  was  pleasing  to  the  petulant 
Gods  to  hide  so  fair  a  jewel  in  the,! 
common  dump. 

Does  this  seem  a  mountain  of  evidence  1 
for  ClancynihnJ  authorship?   1  am  none 
tho  less  posftivW\  that  the  lines  arc  not 
his.  In  the  ffi'st  irilaee,  Clancy  made  very 
careful  arrangements  for  the  preserva-  ; 
tion  of  his  unpublished  work.    He  had' 
a  divine  conviction  that*  every  syllable . 
which  dropped  flom  his  lip's  was  actu- ( 
ally  an  unembalmted  drop  of  the  precious 
llfeblood  of  a   nrasler-spirit.  and  that 
some  day  the  woi*d  would  turn  towards 
him  as  a  few  of  Us  turned  even  then. 
So  he  took  remarkable  precaution  that 
not  a  scrap  of  his  genius  should  escape 
He  had  a  passion  for  Herr  Heinrich  sort 
of  cataloguing  and  systematizing,  and  | 
every  one  of  his  poems  was  indexed — 
indeed,    every    stanza  —  and  cross-in- 
dexed. 

In  the  second  place,  the  unknown  com- 
poser of  "Lines  on   the  Painting  of  a 
Symphony  in  Purple  and  Orange"  em- 
ploys a  word  that  was  a  red  rag  to  Clan- 
cy.  He  prided  himself  on  the  extent  of 
his  vocabulary,  but  there  were  certain 
words  Which  he  inexorably  refused  to 
admit  to  the  sacred  chambers  of  his 
literary  storehouse.    Chief   among  the 
proscribed  was  "burgeon,"  that  central 
fig-leaf  without  which  no  self-respecting 
poem  feels  completely  clothed  nowadays. 
Clancy  hated  that  word  and  used  to 
froth  and  foam  whenever  it  met  his  eye 
in  some  2x4  filler  at  the  end  of  a  story  { 
in  one  of  the  big  magazines.  We  asked  1 
him  to  employ  the  word  once — merely  to 
prove  he  could  use  it — just  to  please  us. 
"Not  to  please  the  dev*l !"   And  again, 
"An  I  did,  would  I  might  go  to  hell  I 
among  the  rogues!"    (Perhaps  I  ought! 
to   explain   that   at  the  time  he   was  | 
somewhat   under  the   influence  of  the  | 
mighty  spirit  referred  to  in  connection ; 
with  the  fair  teller  of  tales.  He  was.  iti  1 
I  fact,  decidedly  In  a  sort  of  golden  prime! 
I  himself — golden   and  mellow.    At  such| 
I  moments  he  sometimes  fancied"  that  the  i 
soul  of  the  Swan  of  Avon  was  within 
I  him.    "He  was  a  regular  old  bird,"  he . 
j  would  say.  -'Transmigration  .  .  .  Straf- 
Iford  .    .  •  Sou  Bosn  .  .  .  Avon  .  .  .| 
]  Avenoo    .   .    .    Shaspeare   . .    .  Clancy 
]  .  .  .  Falsaff  .  .   •  Frothjnam.  .  .   ."  | 
I  "Turgid  was  another  of  the  words  de- 
I  spised  and  rejected.     Yet  it  appears  in  1 
3  the  "Phipps"  MS. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  Clancy  would  : 
Jhave     written     "long,     slim     fingers."  I 
1  These  are  exclusively  reserved  for  the  1 
^dull  yards  where  the  fabricated,  stand- 
ardized    boy-and-glrl-love-stories  are 
1  assembled  and  launched 

Nor  can  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be- 
llieve  that  Clancy  would  have  perpe- 
jtrated  such  lines  as 

"And  lo!" 

or 

"Behold!" 
And,  finally,  the  color  scheme  of  the 
poem   could   not   have   been  Clancy's. 
Thank  God,  the  poor  bard  never  lived 
Jto  see  the  bigotry  of  Ulster  snatch  the 
I  prize  of  freedom  from    Erin's  aching 
y hands.    But  he  knew  well  enough  what 
I  the  orange  stands  for — 'tis  next  door 
I  in  the  rainbow  to  the  bloody  red.  He 
I  could  never  have  written  these  "Lines 
^on  the  Painting  of  a  Symphony  in  Pur- 
Jple  and  Orange."  Would  he  have  douht- 
•]  ed  whether  'twas  peacock  blue  or  pea- 
cock green  he  seized  in  his  fine  frenzy? 
u  Drunk  or  sober,   with    all    his  faults, 
praise  the  Lord,  he  was  never  color- 
blind. 

The  poem,  then,  cannot  be  Clancy'*. 
Only  a  miracle  eould  have  snatched  it 
from  the  poet's  care  and  deposited  it 
ir.   the  gashouse  dump.     Not   even  a 
I  miracle  could  have  led  Clancy  to  pen 
I  some  of  the  words  it  contains.    If  he 
wrote  them,  he  was  no  longer  Clancy. 
No,  I  should  think  it  more-  likely  that 
n    March  gale  swept  a  piece  of  paper 
from  Miss  Amy  Lowell's  sturtv  window. 
THERS1TES  K.  DEEDLEDCM. 
Boston.  April  7. 

p.  s. — Clancy's  reputation  as  a  free 
versifier  has  long  been  secure.  I  am 
more  concerned  over  his  fame  as  a 
singer.  Nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to 
intrust  you  with  an  hitherto  unpublished! 
example  of  his  free  verse  If  you  thinkj 
your  readers  would  like  to  compare  his  1 
style  with  that  of  the  unknown  writer.  I 
T.  K.  D. 

p.  P.   S. — What  a  blast  might  have 
come,  by  the  way,  from  another  Study  1 
\  Window  had  its  occupant  lived  to  see 
I  the   gibbering,    shapeless    forms  which 
now  defile  the  temple  i-nd  -spit  upon  th° 
j  Muse.    Verily,  would  he  not -say,  "O, 
sublime  art  of  Poesy,  what  crimes  are 
committed  in   thy   name?"    He  mighl» 
even  add,  "And  in  my  name." 

T.  K.  D. 

Any  scrap  of   Frothingham  Clancy's 
verse  will  be  welcomed  by  the  readers 
I  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  Journal. — Ed. 

""^T^-'    .  !    .}  /f- 

'1ST  CONCERT 

/  By  PHILIP  HALE 

\  I  The  21st  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
/phony  orchestra  took  placo  yesterday 
fafternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr. 
(Schmidt  conducted.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Dlttersdorf-Kretzschmar,  . 
Symphony  In  C;  Chopin.  Concerto  in  fJh 
No.  2,  for  piano;  Grieg,  Suite  for  Strings, 


Symphonic  Poem.  "The  Moldau." 

MUs  Guloinar  Novaes.  who  pla> 
here  for  the  first  time  with  the  orch 
tra.  gave  a  beautiful  performance 
Chopin's  concerto,  beautiful  because  U 
was  euphonious,  lucid.  Irreproachable  Inj 
matters  of  technic,  musically  intelligent 
First  of  all.  she  did  not  abuse  the  tra 
dltt«i*al  liberty  in  rhythm  known 
vnRoely  as  •  Chopin's  ruhato."  Hor  per 
fornutriee  was  w.  II-''.  >ihincd  ami  at  the 
same  time  elastic  Seldom.  If  ever.  have, 
we  heard  the  recitative  In  the  middle 
section  of  the  l.arg'ictto— the  finest  and 
most  effective  pages  of  the  concerto — de- 
claimed with  so  poetically  dramatic  au- 
thority. Her  touch  was  delightful, 
whatever  decree  of  force  was  demanded. 
There  was  strength  enough;  there  was 
always  tonal  euphony.  It  was  said  re- 
cently  of  a  pianist  in  l<ondon  that  he 
respected  the  limitations  of  the  piano. 
This  might  well  be  said  of  Miss  Novaes. 
It  might  also  he  said  of  her  that  she  ab- 
stained from  the  sentlmentalism  that  too. 
often  Is  applauded  as  "great  expres- 
sion." In  no  way  did  she  make  a  cheap 
appeal.  Her  physical  repose  In  playing 
was  another  feature  of  her  performance. 

What  induced  the  amiable  Mr. 
Schmidt  to  drag  Dittersdorf's  symphony 
from  tiie  sepulchre?  Mr.  Paur..who  at 
times  committed  strange  freaks  In  pro- 
gram-making, exhumed  this  symphony, 
H  years  ago.  It  was  then  in  an  ad- 
\  aiiceJ  state  of  decomposition.  Ditters-( 
corf  was  a  fertile  composer,  but  his 
chief  work  was  the  autobiography  which 
he  dictated  shortly  before  his  death;  a 
book  that  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
musical  conditions  and  musicians  in  the 
inter  half  of  the  18th  century;  a  book! 
that  is  also  interesting  by  reason  of 
the  personal  confessions;  a  book  that 
leaves  one  with  an  affectionate  regard 
for  the  author.  If  any  symphony  by 
Dittcrsdorf  is  to  be  played,  why  not  one 
of  those  suggested  by  Ovid's  "Metamor-; 
phoses"?  "The  Transformation  ofl 
Actaeon."  for  example?  The  second 
movement  of  it  portrays  Diana  bathing. 
We  should  like  to  know  how  Ditters- 
dorg  pictured  this  in  tones. 

Grieg's  suite  in  honor  of  Holberg  had 
not  been  played  here  for  many  years. 
It  shows  what  a  resouceful  man  can  do 
with  strings  only.  Our  young  comj 
posers  demand  an  ultra-modern  orchesj 
tra  to  express  their  raging  emotions:  aj 
bass  clarinet,  English  horn,  at  ieasj 
three  trumpets,  a  celesta,  and  pulsatild 
instruments  galore.  They  make  d 
thunderous  noise  to  the  joy  of  the 
crowd.  Give  them  merely  strings— ant, 
what  would  they  do? 

"The    Moldau"    of    honest,  patriotic 
Smetana.     is    not    so    impressive  ad 
l  "Vysehrad,"  the  first  tone  poem  of  his 
I  cycle  "My  Country."   J 


sing's  "Private  Papers  of  Henry  Rey- 
croft"  reads  strangely  today.  The  edi- 
tion from  which  we  quote  is  dated  1903: 

"Some  one,  I  see,  is  lifting  up  his 
sweet  voice  in  praise  of  Conscription.  It 
Is  only  at  long  intervals  that  one  reads 
this  kind  of  thing  in  our  reviews  or 
newspapers,  and  I  am  happy  in  believ- 
ing that  most  English  people  are  affect- 
ed by  it  even  as  I  am,  with  the  sickness 
Of  dread  and  of  disgust.  That  the  thing 
is  Impossible  in  England,  who  would 
»enture  to  say?  Every  one  who  can 

[  think  at  all  sees  how  slight  are  our 
safeguards  against  that  barbaric  force 
In  man  which  the  privileged  races  have 

'  Bo  slowly  and  painfully  brought  into 
check.    Democracy  is  full  of  menace  to 

[  all  the  finer  hopes  of  civilization,  and 
the  revival,  in  not  unnatural  compan- 

|  lonship   with    it,    of  monarchic  power 

I  based  on  militarism,  makes  the  pros- 
pect dubious  enough.  There  has  but  to 
arise  some  Lord  of  Slaughter,  and  the 

•  nations  will  be  tearing  at  each  other's 

,'  throats.   Let  England  be  imperilled,  and 

'Englishmen  will  fight;  in  such  extremi- 

■  ty  there  is  no  choice.  But  what  a  dreary 
change  must  come  upon  our  islanders  if, 

.  without  Instant  danger,  they  bend  be- 
neath the  curse  of  universal  soldiering! 

I  T  like  to  think  that  they  will  guard  the! 
liberty  of  their  manhood  even  beyondi 
the  point  of  prudence."  » 

The  "Lord  of  Slaughter"  has  arisen. 
Democracy  will  *toar  his  throat.  If 
Olsslng  were  now  alive  he  would  be  the 

|  Brat  to  aid  his  country  and  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  In  every  way;  nor 

|  would  he  read  unabashed  what  he  wrote 
when  England  laughed  at  the  mere 
thought  of  foreign  invasion. 


of  the  Trade.''  by  J.  C.  Squire,  pp.  61-04. 
"If  Gray  had  had  to  write  his  elegy  In 
the  ieinet.  iv  of  Spoon  river  Instead  of 
that  of  atoke  Poges."  The  following 
stanzas  lose  by  taking  them  from  their 
connection: 

lull  ninnr  a  v lee  Is  trnrn  to  thrtr*  unaeen, 

I'ull  nmiiy  »  crime  the  world  does  not  dl^cusi, 
V i. u  maur  a  pervert  Urea  to  reach  «  green 
1  top  lets  old  nee.  ami  so"  it  was  wltli  us. 
«•»»•• 
and  others  here  there  sleep  who,  given  "ooje, 
H  id  writ  then  ininies  large  en  the  Scrolls  Of 
Crlrue, 

Urn  with  1    :'    i  eleinrr    in  stlit  Imply  cope 

With  the  Brat  miscreants  «>f  recorded  lime. 

'tlouhtleaa  In  thin  neglected  snot  1»  In  Id 
Seme  village  Nero  wnoosa  missed  hU  due, 
(Some  llhiebeaid  who  dissected  many  ft  maid, 
■    And  all  for  naught,  since  no  one  ever  knew. 

j  In  the  little  book  Mr.  Squire  borrowed 
the  color  Of  sundry  other  writers,  living 
(and  dead.  No  wonder  it  got  four  1m- 
i  presslons  in  six  months,  even  In  the 
England  of  today. 

I    Boston.    CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 


*W.  E.  K."  and  "R." 

As  the  World  Wags: 
'    One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  thd 
'  late  Gov.  Rellins  was  to  appoint  a  resli 
|  dent  of  this  county  as  poet  laureate  oP< 
his  administration  of  the  Granite  state!, 
and  since  that  day  the  men  of  Hlllsborcj 
have  been  jealous  of  Its  honor  in  suclj 
regard.  Now  comes  one  "W.  E.  K."  and 
makes  anonymous  attacks  upon  certain 
Klines  which  recently  appeared  In  youn 
I  column  from  the  pen  of  a  resident  ofi 
I  Hillsboro  county,  based  on  the  allega-J 
tlon  that  "for"  rhymes  with  "sawr," 
"  and  that  therefore  the  correlation  Of 
I  "oawn"  and  "morn"  Is  Improper,  bar» 

■  barous  and  unstandardized,  except  by 
•  the   provincial   standard   of   the  small 

district  including  Boston  and  Cambridge 
,  whore  the  English  language  is  spoken 
better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
I  try.     Hillsboro  county  is  a  close  sec- 
ond to  that  Parnassian  area,  for  neither 
within  its  bounds  does  "sawr"  rhyme 
'j  with  "for"  as  he  alleges,  any  more  than 
Vin  the  more  classic  locality  nor  ring  musl- 
Ical  upon  the  typani  of  its  autochous.  It 

1  Is  clear  that  Mr.  K.  is  of  the  opinion 
that    the    Bryanio,    rolling,    or  loose 

..mouthed  "r"  is  an  attribute  of  the  na- 
'.I  tional  speech  of  this  great  democracy 
:  instead  of  being  the  peculiar  ornament 
'<  of  the  dialect  of  the  Middle  West,  an 
'.area  somewhere  in  the  United  .States, 
thought  to  extend  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  Lincoln.  Nebraska, Inclusive.  Heredoes 

2  it  roll  sonorous  like  Misterr  Bakerr's 
jown  arrtillerry.  while  Hillsboro  and  the 

"  Autocracy  of  the  Breakfast  Table  save 
jj  tvhat  they  cut  from  butterr  to  broaden 
SI  the  "a"  iii  "pass."  If  Mr.  K.  is  diligent, 
va  little  practice  upon  these  two  words 
&  will  enable  him  to  cast  oft  the  sand 
fl  burrs  from  his  natural  speech  as  from 
la  garment,  and  a  period  of  rustication 

■  I at  a  Hillsboro  boarding  house  this  sum- 
$  mer  would  give  him  the  best  chance  in 

the  world  to  put  it  overr. 

ABEL  ADAMS, 
Hillsboro  County.  N.  H. 


lop'd;  and  dlspos'd  Into  divers  colours.rj 
His  spurs  were  Kilt  with  gold,  and  1*ajM 
had   two  Crowns   of   solid   gold,   &   a  » 
golden  scabbard.    The  King  walking  M 
these  ornaments,  two  young  men  in  a,  jj 
Courtly  and  Mngnlllcent  habit,  one  on 
eaoh  side    of  him    accompanied  him*  <: 
whereof  ono  carried  a  naked  sword,  the,  1 
handle  whereof  gllster'd  with  Gold  and 
precious  stones;  tho  other  held  up  the 
Holy  Bible  together  with     a  golden 
Crown    shining    with    most  excellent 
pearls.    A  certain  jewel  dazling  the  be- 
holders with  the  bright  sparkling  of  a 
Diamond,  and  whereat  was  hanged  a 
golden  apple  (to  represent  as  It  were 
the  world)  wounded  through  with  two 
swords  a  cross,  hang'd  at  his  neck.  His 
Scepter  was  set  forth  with  three  golden 
In  circulations." 

It  matters  not  for  operatic  purposes 
•whether  John  were  an  innkeeper,  a 
butcher,  or  a  tailor,  whether  his  name 
were  Buckhold  or  Becold.  In  the  opera 
he  Is  a  tenor.  In  life  he  was  savagely 
put  to  death;  in  the  opera  he  blows 
up  his  palace  and  is  buried  In  the  rums. 

The  original  cast  was  as  follows:  Jean. 
Gustave  Roger;  his  sweetheart  Bertha, 
Mme.  Castellan;  Fides,  his  mother, 
Pauline  Vlardot;  the  Anabaptists,  Lev- 
asseur,  Euzet  and  Gueymard. 

Roger,   who  had  before  1849  been  a 
favorite  tenor,  fortunately  kept  a  Jour- 
nal which  was  published  in  1880  with  a 
preface  by  Philippe  Gill.    As  he  was 
hunting  one  day  in  1859,  Ills  gun  burst.  I 
Amputation  of  his  right  arm  was  neces- , 
eary,  but  he  did  not  retire  from  the 
stage  and  the  concert  hall  until  1869, 
when  he  became  a  teacher  of  singing  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory.   He  died  in  1879.  j 
Roger  was  not  an  ordinary  tenor.    He  | 
was  well  informed,  witty,  a  serious  man 
In  his  views  and  opinions.    In  his  jour-  j 
nal,  which  is  entertaining  throughout,  , 
there  are  Interesting  notes  about  "The  | 
Prophet."    But  first  let  us  see  what 
Johannes  Weber  has  to  say  about  the 
opera;  for  he  was  Meyerbeer's  secre- 
tary for  10  years  whenever  the  com- 
poser was  in  Paris.   Weber  eaw  him  at 
work;  was  acquainted  with  his  purposes, 
his  erasures,  his  additions. 

He  tells  us  that  although  there  was  a 
piano  in  Meyerbeer's  room  It  was  sel- 
dom used  In  composition,  either  be- 
cause he  had  no  need  of  It  or  because 
be  feared  lest  neighbors  might  thus  rob 
him,  but  the  redowa  in  "The  Prophet" 
•was  played  on  the  piano  several  times. 
It  was  his  custom  to  compose  the  dance 
music  of  his  operas  only  at  the  time 
of  putting  them  on  the  stage;  then  he 
would  consult  the  ballet  master. 

"Two  days  before  the  first  perform- 
ance of  The  Prophet'  he  said  to  me  as 
I  entered  the  room:  'Ah,  my  dear  Mr. 
Weber,  what  a  difference  between  an 
opera  coming  from  the  head  (he  touched 
his  forehead)  and  this  opera  seen  on 
the  stage.'  He  was  evidently  reflecting 
on  the  obtained  result,  and  was  not 
wholly  satisfied,  for  his  'Prophet'  was  j 
not  as  he  had  conceived  it  by  reason  of  I 
mutilations  made  in  the  course  of  re- 
hearsals; chiefly  in  the  part  of  Jean, 
a  part  too  heavy  for  an  opera-comique 
tenor  like  Rogers."     Weber  adds  that1 
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Echoes  of  the  Parade 
As  the  World  Wags: 

At  the  parade  of  Saturday,  as  the 
figure  of  Uncle  Sam  appeared  in  the 
procession,  a  genial  Irishwoman  nearby 
exclaimed  in  a  hearty  voice,  "And  here's 
Himself!" 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  almost  good 
enough  to  be  put  alongside  Gen.  Per- 
shing's famous  remark,  "Lafayette,  here 
we  are!"       EMILY  MILLET  MORSE, 
i  Boston. 


Gray  Recolored 


As  the  World  Wags: 


islations  of  the 
ly  by  that  of  the 
»ld.    But  an  in- 


Meyerbeer's 
opera  for  the  opening 
lot   the  Metropolitan  Or 
sojourn  of  a  week  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.    "The   Prophet"   has  not  been, 
'heard  here  for  15  years.   It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Bodansky  has  made  the  necessary  | 
'cuts  in  such  a  skilful  manner  that  there 
L  now  really  a  coherent  story.    It  is 
also  said  that  the  production  is  an  un- 
|  usually  sumptuous  one. 
f  A  Parisian  critic  in  1849,  when  "The 
Prophet"  was  produced  in  Paris,  found 
[  that  Scribe,  the  librettist,  had  taken  un- 
i  due  license  with  history  by  making  John 
I,  of  Leyden  a  tavern  keeper  "when  every 
[  one  knew  that  he  was  a  tailor." 

In  that  curious  book.  "A  View  of  All 
Religions  in  the  World."  by  Alexander 
Ross  the  Scotch  divine  made  famous 
■by  a  line  in  "Hudibras,"  there  is  an 
,  appendix  containing  "the  Lives  Ac- 
I;  tions  and  Ends  of  certain  notorious 
(  Hereticks.  with  their  effigies  in  Copper- 
Plates."  Here  we  find  the  story  of 
'  John,  his  comforting  the  people  by  a 
pretended  revelation,  his  assuming  the 
magistracy,  allowing  polygamy  and  tak- 
ing to  himself  three  wives,  making  him- 
self King;  how  he  executed  one  of  his 
wives,  deluded  the  people,  was  betrayed 
by  his  confidant,  taken  before  the 
bishop  and  finally  and  deservedly  exe- 
cuted. Ross  begins  his  story— we  quote 
from  the  sixth  edition  (1683)— as  fol- 
lows: "John  Buckhold  was  a  Botcher 
of  Leyden,  a  crafty  fellow,  eloquent, 
very  perfect  in  the  Scriptures;  subtle, 
confident,  more  changeable  than  Proteus, 
a  serious  student  of  sedition,  briefly  a 
most  fervent  Anabaptist."  The  story 
Of  John  is  told  at  considerable  length 
and  in  an  entertaining  manner  Take, 
for  instance,  this  description  of  John  s 
royal  dress:  "The  Kingly  robes  were 
some  made  of  water"  d  stuffs  some 
made  of  silk,  some  of  pure  silk,  some 
scarlet,  some  made  more  sumptuous 
with  the  Gold  of  the  Ornaments  which 
the  sacrilege  had  furnished  him  with, 
so  that  it  can  hardly  be  expressed  how 
artificially,  how  gallantly,  how  Indeed 
Emperor-I  ke    they    were .  Interwoven. 


In  the  autograph  score  of  "The  | 
Prophet,"  aside  from  the  cuts  and  an  air  , 
that  was  added,  the  music  is  exactly  as  h 
H  was  first  written;  not  a  note,  not  an  I 
ornament  changed. 

"The  Prophet,"  according  to  Weber, 
was  the  one  opera  in  which  Meyerbeer 
enjoyed  the  most  liberty,  for  in  the  other 
operas  he  had  to  please  virtuosos  of 
vocalization  or  to  put  bravura  singers 
by  the  side  of  dramatic  singers  as  in 
"Robert  the  Devil"  and  "The  Hugue- 
nots." When  he  composed  "The  Prophet" 
the  leading  tenor  at  the  Opera  was 
Duprez;  the  mezzo-soprano  was  Mme. 
Stoltz.  He  did  not  like  them,  and  the 
latter  would  probably  have  objected  to 
taking  the  part  of  an  old  woman;  so 
Meyerbeer  waited  13  years;  and  then 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  all  his  singers. 
Mme.  Castellan,  with  her  white  tones, 
was  correct  and  passionless.  She  de- 
manded an  entrance  aria.  Meyerbeer 
yielded,  but  forbade  the  insertion  of  it 
in  the  score. 

Weber  went  at   Meyerbeer's  request 
:  to   accompany    Roger   at   the  latter's 
home.     "Mme.    Roger   invariably  was 
present.    She  was  neither  a  singer  nor 
a  musician;  she  surrounded   her  hus- 
band with  an  incessant  maternal  solic- 
itude, and  did  not  brook  contradiction. 
Roger  had  much  to  do  in  the  second 
act      She  decided  that  he  should  sing 
little  In  the  third.    True,  the  role  as  it 
Is  written  was  too  heavy  for  Roger.  In 
general  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera  was 
.  rather  above  his  ability.     He  was  an 
opera-comique  tenor,  a  tenor  of  'demi- 
caractere,'  not  a  heroic  tenor.  There 
■were   fine   and    charming   effects,  but 
not  those  of  vigor  and  power;  and  as 
i  Meyerbeer  had  noticed,  he  had  a  ten- 
I  dency  to  slacken  the  pace  to  gain  fuller 
I  volume  when  power  was  needed.   .   .  . 
«  There  was  in  the  third  act  an  air  for 
Jean  that  was  very  original  and  ex- 
-  presslve     Scarcely  had  he  tried  it  when 
Mme.    Roger   found   that   it   was  too 
{  much;  it  should  be  suppressed.  Roger 
|  at  first  did  not  wish  this;  the  air  pleased 
I  him,  but  resistance  was  impossible,  and 
'  the  next  day  he  told  me  the  air  was 
I  '.ut   out.      I   expressed   my    regret  to 
Meyerbeer.    He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
'I'll  use  it  eleswhere,'  but  he  did  not, 
for  the  air  was  made  absolutely  for  the 
Situation;  It  could  not  be  detached." 

"The  chorus  of  Revolt  should  be  sung 
In  presence  of  Jean,  who  should  breast 
the  storm.  This  was  avoided  by  ai 
lhange  of  scenery.  The  prayer  is  in  the 
score,  but  the  suppression  at  will  is  in-l 
.Heated  and  tho  air  has  never  been  sung. 
So  there  is  left  for  Jean  hardly  anything 
to  tlw  In  the  third  act  but  to  sing  the 


HHffh>"       •<■■  which  the  tenor  alternates  ]• 
with  the  ehorus.    In  tho  fourth  act  the 
Prophet  miv  s  only  In  the  scene  of  exor-  | 

clam    The  result  Is  that  the  Prophet  Is 

rot  wholly  what  he  should  be.   In  the  | 
second  act  we  see  the  tavern-keeper  an- 
gered by  an  injustice  Join  the  Anabap- I 

lists  to  avenge  himself.    In  the  third. , 
there  Is  a  moment  of  hesitation  on  ac-    ■  , 
COUftt  of  cruel  acts  committed  by  his 
companions,  but  he  quickly  resumes  his  j 
part  before  Oberthal;  he  really  be  teyes 
he  has   been    invested    with    a   divine  . 
mission  to  chastise  tho  exactions  of  the 
nobles   to  defend  and  avenge  the  poor 
and  the  innocent.   There  is  something  in 
him  of  Schiller's  Karl  Moor.   We  ought 
to  see  him  as  a  political  chief,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  minister  of  heaven.  His 
air  the  Revolt,  the  Prayer  and  the  rest 
should  reveal  him  in  this  double  role. 
'  This  is  indicated,  if  you  will,  but  that  is 
not  sufficient,  and  when  in  the  following 
act  Jean  says  to  himself:  'Yes,  I  am  the 
son  of  God,'  one  does  not  see  the  reason 
for  it    Meyerbeer  had  wished  to  create  - 
l  a  great  energetic  prophet,  one  convinced  ; 
of  his  divine  mission,  whom  the  crowa  i , 
believed  had  come  upon  earth  not  born 
of  a  woman;  but  he  could  have  on  the 
stage  only  an  amiable  prophet   a.  good 
fellow.  No  wonder  he  exclaimed.  What 
a  difference!'  "  I 
Mme.    Vlardot    was    remarkable  as 
Fides     No  one  probably  has  ever  ap- 
proached her   in  this   role.     Chorley  s 
description   shows  how  she  Impressed 
her  contemporaries.    Bertha  is  only  a 
!  secondary  character.    The  other  minor, 
!  parts  were  well  taken.   Meyerbeer,  how- 
|  ever,  was  not  satisfied  with  Roger,  al- 
though the  singer  was  a  favorite,  a 
tenor  of  vocal  and  personal  charm.  in. 
the  fourth  act  the  chorus  of  mothers' 
and  young  girls  when  the  wives  were 
to  be  chosen  was  suppressed.    At  tnei 
beginning   of    the    fifth    act   the  bac- 
chanale  was  atrociously  mutilated.  At 
;  the  end  of  the  trio  Bertha  died  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  saxophone.  Meyer- 
l  be.r  himself  admitted  that  this  death 
:'  scene  was  boresome;  he  suppressed  it. 
"Bertha  stabs  herself,  falls  in  the  wings, 
and  everything  Is  over;  the  saxophone 
I  disappeared." 

Originally  there  was  a  symphonic 
overture  with  thematic  material  from; 
the  opera.  It  was  rehearsed  and  found; 
too  symphonic.  "An  anodyne  prelude; 
I  was  substituted."  The  overture  some- 
what  cut,  was  afterwards  performed  at; 
I  Pasdeloup's  concerts.    An  arrangement! 

for  piano,  very  difficult,  was  made  by  i 
'   Alkan  and  published.   There  Is  an  easier 
arrangement  for  four  hands. 

The  score  of  the  opera  was  sold  to  j 
Brandus  for  30;000  francs;  two-thirds  for  | 
i  Meyerbeer,  one-third  for  Scribe.  Meyer- 
beer also  received  4000  francs  for  the 
permission  to  publish  a  German  text 
with  the  music.  Five  proofs  of  the  score 
were  sent  to  Meyerbeer  before  publica- 
tion. Weber  corrected  three  of  them. 
In  the  quartet  of  Anabaptists  In  the 
fourth  act,  there  was  a  succession  of 
.  fifths.  Weber  pointed  It  out  "Yes," 
said  Meyerbeer,  "we'll  see  what  sort  of 
:  an  effect  it  makes."  The  fifths  went 
Into  the  parts.  When  a  proof  of  the 
score  came,  Meyerbeer  showed  the  suc- 
cession to  Weber,  saying,  "See  what  the 
engraver  has  made  me  do."  Weber  re- 
frained from  reminding  him  that  the 
fifths  were  deliberately  in  the  score. 

Now  let  us  see  what  Roger  had  to 
say.  In  the  fall  of  1848,  making  a  concert 
,  tour  In  England  and  Scotland  with 
Jenny  Llnd,  he  learned  that  he  was  en- 
gaged for  "The  Prophet."  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  November,  Meyerbeer  wel- 
comed him  with  open  arms.  "His  con- 
versation Is  charming.  He  has  a  wayj 
peculiarly  his,  of  saying  the  most  biting1 
things  gently,  with  mild  eyes  and  lips, 
pursed  up  as  for  a  kiss.  He  almost  ex- 
cused himself  for  having  furnished  me 
the  opportunity  of  leaving  the  Opera 
Comlque,  the  theatre  that  had  given 
me  10  years  of  success.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  studied  me  for  two  years;  the 
•Mousquetalres'  and  'Haydee'  are! 
really  grand  operas.  He  had  gone  to 
Rouen,  to  Lyons,  to  hear  me  In  'La; 
Julve'  and  'The  Huguenots.'  His  mind  I 
was  made  up.  ''Let  our  enemies  say  i  i 
what  they  will.  Let  us  do  our  best.'  " 

Roger  says  there  had  been  talk  of 
"The  Prophet"  for  two.    Now  It  was 
'  Duprez,  now  It  was  Mario,  or  another 
who   should   take  the  part   of  Jean. 
"Well  Informed  newspapers  discovered  j  . 
the  tenor  daily  in  a  studio  or  a  brew-  j 
ery."    Roger  visited  Meyerbeer  to  hear  j 
the    second   act.     "As    the  sun    was  I 
strong,  the  servants  drew  the  curtains. 
We  were  alone.   The  master  was  seated 
before  a  square,  rather  shabby  piano.  [ 
There  was  a  pine  board  spotted  with 
ink  under  which  his  fingers  found  the 
keys  without  anyone  being  able  to  see  I 
them.   Perhaps  he  was  as  much  moved  |  j 
I   as  t.   He  was  making  his  first  appear-!  i 
ance  before  his  leading  tenor.    With  afrl 
tremulous  breath  of  a  voice  he  sang  ai  - 
recitative,  an  admirable  dream,  a  ^ev*f*S 
llishly  hard  romance  of  an  exqulsitel  j 
sentiment,  a  blend  of  love  and  rusticity,  Jz& 
other  grand  recitatives  and  an  lmmenseW; 
quartet,  so  that  this  act  alone  Is  as  lm-  V/ 
portant  and  fatiguing  as  a  whole  opera, 
I  It  will  be  a  hard  task  if  the  last  acts  1? 
^  are  like  this;  but  the  die  is  cast."    In  I' 
November     Roger,     rehearsing     with  I 
Meyerbeer,  wrote  that  the  latter  was  \ 
greatly  pleased  with  him.   He  tells  how  I 
Meyerbeer,  sick,  was  ordered  to  drink  \ 
a  decoction  of  bull's  gall,  but  was  look-  j 
lng  forward  to  eating5  with  him  the  ^ 
famous  Boursault  salad,  which  had  been  j 
re  baptized  "Salade  Meyerbeer."  The 
dinner  given  by  Roger  was  a  brilliart 
with     Berlioz,     Halevy,     Adam,  | 


one, 

Dumas 
guest  - 


Mery,  Fiorentino  and  others  as 
"I  have  observed  what  a  mis- 


take  1t  is  to  have  at  table  many  witty 
men  together.  Bach  one.  In  a  praise- 
worthy and  rare  spirit  of  modesty, 
leaves  to  his  companions  the  task  of 

setting  off  fireworks.  One  looks  about, 
one  is  silent,  one  falls  back  on  the 
food."  Roger  gives  (page  1S7)  the  recipe 
for  the  salad-  There  are  19  ingredients, 
five  items  for  seasoning.  The  salad  was 
for  15  guests. 

The  next  entry  is  July  18,  1849.  "  'The 
Prophet'  has  been  produced.  See  the 
newspapers  of  the  time,  consult  the 
recollections  of  ancestors.  That  which 
struck  me,  that  which  I  recall  with  the 
most  pleasure  and  proud  satisfaction,  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  Cathedral 
scene,  the  scene  of  exorcism  has  been 
conceived  by  Pauline  Viardot  and  me. 
There  were  no  studies,  nothing  previ- 
ously agreed  upon.  We  happened  one 
fine  day  to  face  one  another,  and  ail 
the  details  of  this  immense  scene  were 
Improvised  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
they-  have  remained  fixed.  Jean,  who 
calls  himself  the  son  of  God  has  come 
Into  the  Cathedral  to  have  his  divine 
nature  consecrated.  He  has  no  earth- 
ly mother;  but  at  that  moment  a  wom- 
an exclaims:  'My  son!'  and  rushes 
towards  him.  The  people  will  cry  out 
at  their  prophet  as  an  impostor  if  he 
does,  not  reassure  them  by  a  miracle. 
He  declares  her  mad.  The  miracle  will 
[  consist  In  restoring  her  reason.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  people  should  not 
j  suspect  that  there  is  the  least  tie  be- 
tween him  and  the  woman.  Those  oi 
my  colleagues  who  have  kissed  Fides ; 
to  force  her  to  kneel,  are  mistaken.  It  J 
jia  the  powerful  look,  the  change  from 
the  imperious  physiognomy  to  the  ex-  i 
presslon  of  filial  tenderness,  visible  to 
her  alone,  that  should  work  the  sup- 
posed miracle.  While  the  Prophet,  at  j 
some  brusque  moment  of  the  admjrabJe  . 
ritournelle  commands  his  mother  to.J 
kneel,  she.  outraged,  resists.  Paulines 
Viardot,  finely  draped,  was  here  splen-':| 
did  in  attitude.  But  as  soon  as  jean/, 
guarding  himself  with  his  arms  raiseci 
towards  heaven,  can  look  tenderly  on; 
his  mother,  she  understands.  Thar'' 
Which  the  Christian  woman  and  faith 
bad  refused  the  impnster,  the  motheiQ 
■grants  to  her  son,  who  seems  to  Im-I 
plore  her,  and  ?t  this  glance,  wet  wltljL 
terns,  she  no  longer  struggles.  She  U 
tBbdutd.    She  falls." 

Was  Weber  right  in  saving  that  Mey- 
{ytpeer  was  disappointed  in  Rogers 
p— — — B—tg 
Weber  as  music  critic  of  Le  Temps  was 
Usually  sour  In  his  Judgments.  Chorley 
declared  that  the  part  of  Jean,  lover, 
■on,  fanatic,  penitent,  "has  never  been 
played  and  sung,  as  it  might  and  would 
have  been  by  that  splendid  musical  and 
dramatic  artist,"  Duprez.  He  speaks, 
as  Weber  did,  of  the  prayer  In  thai 
Revolt  scene  being  suppressed— but  he! 
says  it  was  by  way  of  "meeting  the| 
means  and  the  power  of  M.  Roger."  "In! 
London,  where  this  was  restored,  a  por- 
MB  of  the  after  Canticle  containing, 
most  beautiful  phrases,  was  retrenched,  j 
In  consideration  of  Slgnor  Mario's  I 
•trength.  As  represented  both  by  the 
French  aftd  the  Italian  tenor,  the  scene 
retains  only  half  its  power;  as  written. 
It  lays  an  overburden  on  any  possible 
Prophet."  Berlioz,  reviewing  the  first 
performance,  wrote  that  the  success  of 
Roger  and  Mme.  Viardot  was  great. 
He  dwelt  enthusiastically  on  the  per- 
formance of  Mme.  Viardot;  he  said  little 
about  Roger,  but  remarked  that  only 
a  consummate  musician  like  Roger 
could  meet  certain  difficulties  of  in- 
tonation In  the  Cathedral  scene.  Review- 
ing a  later  performance  in  1849  he  wrote; 
"Roger  was  never,  since  he  has  been  at 
the  Opera,  so  well-voiced,  nor  more 
fortunate  In  spirit.  He  swam  In  passion 
and  dominated  all  your  terrible  musical 
rumors  by  the  tones  of  his  strident 
Voice,  bold  to  the  point  of  Insolence  that 
night."  The  review  was  in  a  dashing 
vein.  Speaking  of  transcriptions  of  the 
opera  for  various  Instruments,  he  noted 
one  for  the  flageolet.  "When  one  thinks 
that  there  are  in  this  world  beings  with 
a  human  face  desirous  of  owning  the 
score  of  'The  Prophet'  transcribed  (the 
word  la  marvelous),  for  a  flageolet!  I  '." 

The  first  performance  of  "The 
Prophet"  In  the  United  States  was  at 
Nlblo's  Garden,  New  York,  on  Nov.  25, 
1853.  Jean,  Salvl;  Fides,  Mme.  Steffan- 
one;  Bertha,  Mme.  Bertucca-Maretzek; 
Oberthal,  Beneventano;  Anabaptists, 
Marinl,  VIetti,  RosL  Maretzek  con- , 
ducted.  The  performance  lasted  three 
hours  and  a  half. 

The  first  performance  In  Boston  was 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Feb.  8,  1866. 
Jean.  Salvlanl;  Fides,  Mme.  Lagrange; 
Bertha,  Miss  Hensler;  Oberthal,  Amo- 
dlo;  Anabaptists,  M  or  ell  I,  Arnold!,  Gas- 
paronl.  There  was  a  second  perfor- 
mance on  Feb.  13,  a  third  on  Feb.  16.' 
Maretzek  conducted. 

Among  the  more  recent  performances 
are  those  at  the  Bostorr-Theatre: 

1884,  March  10— Jean,  Stagno;  Fides, 
Mme.  Scalchi;  Bertha,  Mme.  Vallerla; 
Oberthal,  Guadagninl;  Anabaptists, 
Stagl,  Contlni,  Mirabella. 

1886,  April  6— Jean.  Schott;  Fides,  Mme. 
Brandt;  Bertha,  Mme.  Martinez;  Ober- 
thal. Staudlgl;  Anabaptists,  Kemlltz, 
Miller,  Kolgel.  Walter  Damrosch  con- 
ducted. 

1803.  March  27  — Jean,  Alvarez;  Fides 
Mme.  Schumann-Helnk;   Bertha,  Mme. 
Marllly;  Oberthal,  Journet;  Anabaptists, 
Bars,  Declery,  Ed.  de  Reszke. 
News  About  the  Theatre  and 
Comedians,  Here  and  Abroad 

Gerolamo  Rovetta's  "Uomantlcismo." 


■  a  faTfTotlc  pl.'iy  w5?"prMu"ca  in  Lon- 
i  .don  by  an  Italian  company  at  the  Com- 
>edy  Theatre  March  12.     Count  Lam- 
bertl Joins  a  band  of  patriots  of  young 

j  Italy,  who  meet  at  Somo  in  the  shop 
Of  an  apothecary,  Ansperti.  The  apothe- 
cary is  put  away  by  the  Austrians. 
I  Lambertl  is  denounced  by  Cezky,  a  Pole 
whom  he  had  befriended.    Cezky  turns 
against   him  because   Lamberti's  wife 
!  has  repulsed  his  advances.  Lamberti's 
mother,   the  Countess  Teresa,   long  a 
friend  of  the  Tyrolean  diplomat  Rienz, 
sees  to  it  that  a  carriage  is  provided  to 
take  her  son  to  the  frontier,  but  he 
generously  offers  it  to  her  grandson, 
and  awaits  arrest.    The  part  of  Lam- 
bert! was  taken  by  F.   Feraro.  The 
Times  said:   "Rovetta  has  been  called 
the  Italian  Sardou.  •  ♦  *    Rovetta  has 
lnot  a  ha'  porth  of  Sardou.    Catch  Sar- 
Jdou  letting  Lambert!  kill  the  traitorous 
Sgendarme  and  Giacomino  have  his  duel 
•With  the  tun-bellied  Austrian  behind  the 
.(scenes!     But   that   is   precisely  where 
Rovetta  shows  himself  the  better  artist, 
jfjkeeplng  fastidiously  to  his  one  theme, 
Pihis  simple  note.  •  •  •   It  is  not  the  fate 
of  Ansperti  or  Lambertl  that  chiefly  ab- 
sorbs us— it  is  the  throbbing  pulse  and 

heart  of  the  Risorglmento,  the  aspiration 
(in  Lamberti's  words)  for  Italy  'una, 
libera,  independente,'  the  patriotic  spirit, 
in  short,  that  improves  the  play.  The 
dramatic  'unity'  of  'Romanticismo'  is 
nothing  less  than  the  unity  of  Italy. 
In  other  words,  the  play  is  quite  as 
much  a  political  manifestation  as  it  is 
a  work  of  art.  Rovetta  is  in  the  happy 
position  of  the  man  who  stole  his 
brooms  ready-made.  Naturally,  In- 
evitably the  applause  was  for  the  pa- 
triotic moments  •  •  •  But  Rovetta  is  an 
artist,  all  the  same,  giving  his  patriotic 
material  organic  life,  harmonizing  Lam- 
bertl the  patriot  with  Lambertl  the 
husband,  and  treating  even  his  Aus- 
trian Interloper,  Rlenz,  with  the  Impar- 
tial consideration  of  an  artist  for  every 
element  In  his  picture."  There  Is  a 
good  account  of  this  play  In  Addison 
McLeod's  "Plays  and  Players  in  Mod- 
ern Italy"  (Chicago,  1912.). 

Arthur  Sinclair  brought  out  at  the 
Empire,  Dublin,  last  month  "The  Man 
In  Possession,"  a  three-act  farce  by  J. 
Bernard  McCarthy.  It  Is  described  as 
amusing,  but  too  thin  for  three  acts. 
Two  bailiffs  arrive  to  seize  the  furni- 
ture of  Clancy,  a  publican,  on  the  day 
that  his  sister  Is  due  from  America. 
The  bailiffs  for  the  Bake  of  beer  agree 
to  pose  as  visitors.  They  make  love  to 
the  American.  Two  neighbors,  pre- 
tending to  be  policemen,  arrest  them 
"on  licensed  premises." 

Hall  Calne  gave  a  long  account  of  his 
new  play.  "The  Prime  Minister,"  In  the 
Dally  Telegraph  of  March  26.   At  a  pri- 
vate hotel  In  the  Engadlne  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  he  saw  a  party  of  Bel- 
gians,   Austrians,    Germans,    a  royal 
party.    He  wondered  what  the  relations 
would  be  if  war  should  break  out,  for 
even  then  there  was  talk  of  war.  The 
next  morning  he  awoke  with  a  dream  In 
his  head.    The  archduke  had  become 
the   prime    minister   of   England;  the 
daughter  of  King  Leopold,  the  daughter 
of  a  German  doctor  in  London,  who,  i 
under  a  false  name  entered  the  minis- 
tor's  house  to  destroy  him  and  England, 
but  being  there,  she  was  stirred  by  an- 
othi-r   passion   than   hatred.     She  re- 
mained to  save  him,  and  by  "a  great ' 
and  moving  act  of  self-sacrificing"  to»i 
bring  nearer  the  day  of  peace.  Calne/ 
put  the  manuscript  away.    When  the  . 
war  broke  out  the  present  prime  minis- 
ter told  him  a  thrilling  story.    Then  i 
Calne  remembered  his  play  and  thought.  ' 
"That's  my  prologue."    He  rewrote  the  j 
drama,  and  lately  rewrote  It  again.  Pro-  1 
ductlon  was  delayed,  because  he  was  In  j 
search  of  an  actress.    He  found  her  ] 
when  he  saw  Ethel  Irving  In  Brleux's 
"Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont." 

The    Daily    Telegraph    says    of  Sir 
George  Alexander:  "The  loss  occasioned 
the  English  stage  by  his   death  Is  very 
real.   To  obtain  any  Just  impression  of 
Its  Importance  the  event  has  to  be  re- 
garded from  the  threefold  standpoint  of 
what  he  accomplished  as  actor,  pro- 1 
ducer,  and  staunch  upholder  of  the  In-  j 
terests  of  the   British   playwright.    In  I 
this  last  capacity  few  managers  have 
shown  a  more  constant  readiness  to 
foster    and    encourage    native  talent. 
Since  the  memorable  opening  of  the  St.  j 
James's,  on  Feb.  1,  1890,  under  Alex- 
ander's direction  that  theatre  has  been 
largely  run  for  the  benefit  and  renown 
of    English    dramatists.    The  circum- 
stance has  not,  of  course,  involved  the' 
complete  banishment  of  foreign  works. 
But  when  the  choice  lay  between  home  t: 
and  alien  productions  It  was  always  the 
former  which  tipped  the  scale.  One 
detected  In  his  acting  something  of  the 
aame  quality  of  Insularity.    He  played 
many  parts,  differing  widely  In  scope 
and  design,  but  his  happiest  moments  ' 
were,  probably,  those  when  he  appeared 
as  the  well-bred,  cultured  and  refined 
Englishman,   who,  on   occasion,   could  - 
display  all  the  fervor  of  the  devout 
lover  and  the  deep  emotion  of  the  im- 
passioned worshipper  of  true  woman- 
Mod.    No  trace  of  mawkishness  or  of 
effeminacy  served  to  neutralize  the  ef- 
fect of  his  charm  of  manner,  his  grace- 
ful personality.     As  time  went  on  he 
gained.     nevertheless,     in     force,  In 
breadth.  In  authority.     He  was  never,  i 
of  course,  a  tragedian,  nor.  Indeed,  aS 
strongly  melodramatic  actor.    Even  had  1 
Nature  gifted  Alexander  with  the  neces- 
sary attributes,  his  essentially  English ' 


rtemnerament  would  probably  have  held 
J  hint  in  check.    If,  as  Mrs.  Kendal]  once 
\  declared,  he  was  in  his  youthful  days 
the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  'matinee 

idol,"  certain  It  Is  the  words  were 
j  6poken  in  a  spirit  of  whole-hearted  ad- 
miration and  intended  as  a  sincere 
compliment.  Unusual  lightness  of  touch, 
a  fine  and  seldom  mistaken  instinct 
how  best  to  point  a  witty  line,  a  pervad- 
ing sense  of  gaiety  and  llght-hearted- 
ness  combined  to  give  to  his  work  In 
this  domain  a  freshness  and  spontaneity 
which  never  failed  to  captivate.  One 
recalls  his  performance  in  'The  Im- 
portance of  Being  Earnest'— the  wonder- 
ful buoyancy  of  his  manner,  the  pleas- 
ant air  of  conviction  with  which  he  de- 
livered the  author's  topsy-turvy,  yet 
brilliant,  dialogue.  In  the  worlds  of 
romance  and  the  poetic  drama  he  also 
won  for  himself  signal  successes,  wit- 
ness the  splendid  work  done  by  him  in 
'The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,'  'Rupert  of 
Hentzau.'  'If  I  Were  King,'  and,  above 
all,  in  'Paolo  and  Francesca.'  But  It 
was  the  play  of  modern  life  and  modern 
manners  which  chiefly  interested  him, 
and  in  which  the  qualities  of  a  finely- . 
edged  temperament  and  a  keenly  sensi- 
tive disposition  were  seen  to  the  high- 
est advantage." 

"The  Little  Belgian,"  a  new  "Morosco 
play,"  was  canned  at  Philadelphia  be- 
cause there  was  a  complaint  that  it 
slurred  the  British  troops  and  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  allies. 

Jacques  Copeau,  director  of  the  Theatre 
du  Vieux  Colombier  In  New  York,  thinks 
it  is  futile  to  produce  so-called  war  plays 
at  the  present  time. 

Gerald  du  Maurier  apropos  of  Sii 
George  Alexander's  death  remarked  thai 
he  viewed  with  horror  the  way  that  al 
theatres  were  passing  away  from  actors 
into  the  hands  of  business  men. 

I  dropped  In  at  Miss  Doris  Keane'.' 
dressing-room  fora  few  moments  las; 
night  after  the  one  thousandth  per 
formance  of  "Romance,"  and  found  hei 
charming  as  ever  and  very  happy,  sur- 
rounded by  a  miniature  forest  of  or- 
chids, arum  lilies,  and  red  roses,  tokenf 
of  respect  from  an  admiring  public.  Mlsj 
Keane  tells  me  that,  much  as  she  op-, 
predates  the  affection  which  is  show- 
ered upon  Cavallnl,  she  is  simply  long- 
ing to  play  another  part.  She  has  now 
played  the  leading  role  In  "Romance" 
for  five  consecutive  years,  and  has  made 
the  character  so  much  a  part  of  herself 
that  even  In  ordinary  conversation  she 
often  finds  it  a  little  difficult  to  drop 
the  strong  Italian  accent  which  the  part 
requires.  "  'Romance,'  has  been  a  great 
I  adventure  for  me,"  said  Miss  Keane, 
"but  I  would  like  to  look  upon  the  one 
j  th6usandth  night  as  a  sort  of  prelim- 
inary farewell,  and  ask  the  public  not  to 
J  come  and  see  me  as  La  Cavallnl  any 
j  more.  After  I  have  played  something 
I  else  for  a  time,  perhaps  she  may  come 
back."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Alfred  Sutro's  one  act  play  "The 
Trap"  (London  Coliseum,  March  11)  tells 
of  guests  Invited  to  dine  at  the  Baroness 
de  Beaumont's  fiat.  They  find  themselves 
trapped  In  the  reception  room  to  be 
robbed  by  her.  a  Jewel  thief  famous  for 
"slim  and  original"  methods.  "And  that 
Is  all."  Finally  the  baroness  is  given 
an  unexpected  pair  of  "bracelets"  by 
one  of  the  guests,  a  detective.  The  oth- 
ers depart.  "It  Is  In  the  smart  handling 
of  the  theme  that  the  attraction  lies,  al- 
though a  less  abrupt  and  obvious  ending 
might  and  should  be  devised." 

It  Is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known 
that  the  beautiful  French  actress,  Suzy 
Dcpay,  now  lying  under  a  charge  of 
having  relations  with  the  enemy,  was 
originally  intended  for  a  schoolmistress. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Suzanne  Lecha- 
valller.  She  owes  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  to  M.  Romaln  Coolus.  the 
well  known  Parisian,  who.  recognizing 
that  she  had  talent  as  well  as  beauty, 
found  a  part  for  her  in  one  of  his  pieces, 
"The  Red  Roses."  She  made  a  hit  and 
has  since  been  gradually  working  her- 
self upwards.  Suzy  has  been  closely  ex- 
amined since  her  arrest  as  to  why  she 
always  showed  a  preference  for  the  com- 
pany of  airmen.  It  is  significant  in  this 
connection  to  recall  that  It  was  Mata 
Hari's  curiosity  as  to  the  missions  of 
her  artillery  friends  that  ended  so  fatal- 
ly for  her.— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  8. 

The  late  Laurence  Irving  had  Intend- 
ed to  return  to  England  by  the  Calgar- 
I  lan,  which  was  recently  torpedoed,  but 
]  he  changed  his  mind  at  the  last  mo- 
j  ment  and  went  by  the  Empress  of 
j  India,  which  was  lost. 

"Romance"  was  played  for  the  1000th 
I  time  In  London  on  March  11. 

The  estate  of  H.  H.  Davles,  the  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  who  disappeared  some 
time  ago,  has  been  sworn  at  £12,284.  He 
left  the  whole  to  his  brother.  Edgar, 
who  In  accordance  with  a  wish  ex- 
pressed in  the  will,  has  given  £500  to 
the  Royal  Literary  Fund. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Grein  Is  forming  three  com- 
panies of  British  actors,  one  to  go  to 
Holland,  the  second  to  Denmark,  Swed- 
en and  Norway,  and  the  third  to  visit 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  repertory  will  include  "Hamlet"  and 
plays  by  Plnero,  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
Haddon  Chambers,  Harold  Terry  and 
Bernard  Shaw. 

Although  Maggie  Mitchell  was  born 
and  bred  In  New  York  city,  and  here  re- 
turned to  pass  the  last  years  of  her 
life  In  a  home  atmosphere.  It  Is  in  the 
smaller  cities  all  over  the  land  that  her 
death  will  bo  more  sincerely  regretted. 
When  she  was  playing,  the  people  of  the 
towns  and  cities  accustomed  to  going 
to  thfi  clay  about  so  mnnv  times  a  vear, 
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waited  for  Maggie  Mitchell.  Mothers 
and  grandmothers,  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers held  the  Maggie  Mitchell  date 
to  be  observed  as  a  duty.  Not  so  much 
what  she  played  as  how,  was  what  sat- 
isfied. Besides,  as  a  woman  Maggie 
Mitchell  had  the  genuine  respect  of  the 
communities  where  she  appeared— com- 
munities that  are  a  bit  more  exclusive, 
and  for  good  reasons,  than  those  in  the 
larger  cities.  We  venture  to  say  that  In 
the  smaller  cities  where  the  theatre  is 
patronized  for  different  reasons  than 
those  which  govern  in  New  York,  Mag- 
gie Mitchell  and  her  plays  will  be  the 
.  first  to  be  recalled  In  a  revival  of  recol- 
•  lections.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  Maggie 
Mitchell's  plays  will  ever  be  put  on  the 
stage  again— they  don't  synchronize  with 
today's  productions,  but  the  chief  rea- 
son is  that  there  is  no  one  who  can  do 
what  the  actress  did  in  her  inimitable 
way.  And  Miss  Mitchell  was  inimitable 
in  "Fanchon."  She  was  true  to  her 
art.  She  always  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
do  a  little  better  every  time  she  played, 
an  Idea  which  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan  said 
Is  the  secret  of  success.  The  new  gen- 
eration that  never  saw  Maggie  Mitchell 
may  well  envy  the  one  which  waited 
for  her.  This  is  the  compensation  of 
age.  Miss  Mitchell  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Charles  Abbott,  and  by  two 
daughters  by  her  first  marriage.— The 
Dramatic  Mirror,  April  6. 

"The  Naughty  Wife"  was  announced 
for  production  in  London  on  April  8. 

Strlndberg's  "Easter"  has  been  pro- 
duced with  marked  success  at  the 
Northamptin  Municipal  Theatre.  The 
Springfield  Republican  said: 

"Northampton  is  quite  entitled  this 
week  to  make  the  clatm  that  nowhere 
in  the  whole  United  States,  New  York 
city  not  excepted,  is  there  being  per- 
formed a  drama  more  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  finest  dramatic  literature  of  all 
time,  or  one  produced  with  a  finer  In- 
telligence than  Melville  Burke's  produc- 
tion of  Strindberg's  "Easter." 
Notes  About  Opera,  Concerts, 
Music  and  Musicians 

The   Paris  correspondent  of  Musical 
America  notes  new  works  produced  in 
the    concert    halls.      For  orchestra: 
"Hylas  and  the  Nymphs"  by  Georges 
Brux;  "Three  Scottish  Songs"  of  Pala- 
dihle,  orchestrated  by  Busser.  Sonatina 
for    strings    by    Germania  Tailleferre, 
"who  seems  to  have  borrowed  some  of 
Ravel's  secrets  of  charm  and  subtlety, 
which  she  uses  with  a  woman's  dainti- 
:  ness,  but  without  affectation."  Arthur 
|  Honegger,  Swiss  by  birth,  has  lived  and 
|  been  educated   in   France.    His  songs 
j  show  promise.    Durey,  the  composer  of 
i  "The  Chimes,"  "reproduces  a  little  too 
j  complacently,"  says  Mr.  Petridls,  quoted 
by  the  correspondent,  "the  polyphonic 
J  Processes  from  Debussy  to  Stravinsky, 
|  taking  up  Ravel  by  the  way."    "He  also 
finds  it  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of 
;  the  creative  talent  of  M.  Auric,  a  dis- 
■  clple  of  Erik  Satie,  as  his  'somewhat 

*'Plleptlc  art  would  benefit  by  a  broaden- 
ing of  outlook.'  At  present  he  is  too 
much  addicted  to  brutal  and  Ironical  ef- 
fects, although  his  'Three  Interludes'- 
songs  to  words  by  Rene  Chalupt  -  met 
with  marked  success  because  of  their 

mfnT  bfu*°°n«;r>'"  Roland  Manuel  a 
pupl  of  Ravel,  has  composed  "Seven 
P,oems'"  Interesting  songs  with 
accompaniment  for  small  orchestra. 
Poulenc,  not  20  years  old,  has  written  a  ' 

Negro  Rhapsody"  for  piano,  string 
quartet,  flute  and  bassoon. 

Mr.  Kavanagh  has  been  the  drum 
master  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
pany for  48  years.  The  history  of  this 
company,  with  which  Rose  Hersee 
signed  a  contract  in  1869,  Is  now  com- 
piling. 

Isidore  de  Lara's  opera.  "Messallne," 
has  been  revived  at  Marseilles  I 

The  new  concerto  by  Vassllenko,  with 
wh  ch  Miss  Daisy  Kennedy  opened  her 
recital  of  Russian  violin  music,  should 
be  repeated  as  early  as  convenient  with 
orchestra,  as  it  Is  difficult  to  Judge  a 
modern  work  except  in  the,  original 
form,  but  the  writing  of  the  solo  part 
Is  effective,  and  the  musical  ideas  are 
powerful  enough  to  give  an  impression 
of  sharply  defined  musical  personality 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  11. 

The  London  Times  (March  18)  said  of 
j  Ravel's  septet  for  flute,  clarinet,  harp 
'and  strings: 
H   "It  is  such  a  comfort  to  know,  as  one  y 
:  jdoes  with  this  composer  that  there  will 
jnever  be  an  ungraceful' or  unnecessary 
word,  and  that  every  moment  of  close 
attention  will  be  rewarded,  and  such  a 
delight   to   wonder   whether  it   is  the 
Ichanging  rhythms  of  the  inventive  or- 
j chestration  or  the  quaintly  inevitable 

tunes  that  we  like  best." 
j    The   Times    (March   22)    said   of   the  ■ 
I  Philharmonic  Quartet:  "They  have  made 
some  strides  in  the  difficult  art  of  re- 
gaining your  individuality  while  merg-  ' 
ling  It,  of  being  modest  about  holding 
your  own."    The  Times  said  of  Hol- 
jbrooke's  Second  Folk  Song  Suite  that 
the  treatment  of  "Tipperary"  made  one  I 
shudder  for   what   might  happen  and  ' 
jdid  in   "All  Through  the  Night,"  but  Wi 
•(the  suite  contained  a   relatively  sober 
"Song  of  the  bottle"  "and  some  Strath- 
Jspeys  and  Jigs  in  which  no  one  can  R 
[object  to  whatever  deviltry  a  composer 
Jllkes  to  put  Into  them."    "But  strings 
are  not  heard  at  their  best  directing  i 
the  whirlwind." 

Mme.  Melba  for  her  services  In  organ- 
izing patriotic  work  In  Australia  has 
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inder 


Bach's  "Matthew  Passion"  was  p* 
mned  In  the  Abbey.  Iy>ndon,  on  Marfch 


••How 


all  the  pe"v  concerns  of 
Is  pale  In  this  s'"eat  place 
great  music.  In  which  the 
fertng  humanity  Is  chiselled 


A  concert  of  Spanish  music  was  given 
In  London  on  March  --•  "The  music 
was  extraordinarily  poetical,  of  human 
interest:  It  never  lost  sight  of  melody, 
and  chose  chords  for  their  warmth  of 
color  rather  than  for  their  qualntnesa 
of  design.  Granados's  music  stands  out 
tn  delicate  filagree.  Turnlna's  as  bold 
oppositions  of  mass.  Of  Albenlz.  the 
other  Important  modern,  one  hardly 
heard  enoujrh  to  get  a  clear  picture. 
Pedro  G.  Morales  showed  In  an  orches- 
tral piece  and  several  imaginative  songs 
that  It  Is  not  for  nothing  that  he  bears 
a  name  famous  in  music. 

The  London  Times  said  of  Miss  Win- 
li'red  Lawson:  "It  is  becoming  rare 
nowadays  to  hear  a  high  soprano  who 
sings  perfectly  In  tune,  with  a  flexible 
voice  and  without  tremolo,  and  the 
pleasure  Is  all  the  greater  when  it  does 
come." 

The  British  Is  perhaps  the  most  vocal 
of  all  the  armies,  said  Sir  A.  Mackenzie, 
speaking  at  the  Royal  Institution  yes- 
terday on  war  music.  Tommy  would  not 
sing  according  to  a  plan,  but  when  on 
the  march  or  In  his  dugout  he  chose  his 
own  songs,  making  not  a  few  of  them 
himself.  "Annie  Laurie"  was  said  to  be 
the  "queen"  of  national  melodies  In  the 
trenches.  "Tipperary"  had  never  been 
much  in  use.  although  It  had  travelled 
over  five  continents.— London  Dally 
Chronicle,  March  22. 

There  Is  a  point,  however,  at  which 
simplicity  of  Invention  and  expression 
fail  to  achieve  the  high  level  to  which 
they  are  to  lead.  And  that  point  Is 
reached  tn  Mr.  John  Clark's  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  One  Is  free,  if  so  minded,  j 
to  admire  Mr.  Clark's  hardihood  in  the 
choice  of  his  title.  But  it  is  a  pity  hej 
elected  to  be  his  own  lyrist.  "Poem." 
for  example,  does  not  rhyme  with 
"home."  and  we  entirely  fail  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  picture  of  domestic  rapt- 
ure in  the  second  verse,  wherein  father, 
mother,  sisters  and  brothers  are  pre- 
sented as  all  singing  evening  songs  "In 
harmony  combined."  But  perhaps  this 
number  is  a  skit  on  the  essentially  do- 
mestic ballad.  If  so.  It  has  its  points.— 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  March  22. 

I  hear  an  Important  movement  is  on 
foot  to  try  to  equalize  matters  as  be- 
tween authors  and  composers  in  regard 
to  song  writing.  As  matters  stand  at 
present,  the  author  of  the  lyrics  receives 
a  small  sum  down  for  his  share  of  the 
work,  and  the  composer  a  royalty  of  3d. 
or  6d.  per  copy  sold,  according  to  his  '< 
position  or  his  commercial  intelligence. 
There  are  glaring  cases  where  the  lyrist 
has  received  £5  for  his  entire  copyright, 
and  the  composer,  on  a  royalty  basis, 
gets  anything  from  £500  to  £1000.  Now, 
It  Is  obvious  that  there  is  no  equity  In  l 
this,  for  the  man  who  writes  the  words 
surely  inspires  the  composer,  or  the 
music  would  not  be  written.  A  happy  i 
thought  of  the  song  writer  may  develop 
into  rolling  verse  that  will  absolutely 
carry  inspiration  with  it,  and  if  the  re- 
sult is  to  bring  the  composer  hundreds 
of  pounds,  surely  the  man  who  inspired 
the  music  should  be  recognized  in  a,' 
financial  sense.  I  don't  advocate  that 
the  composer  should  get  less — far  f rom  i 

it  for  if  the  composer  receives  hundreds 

of  pounds  for  a  successful  song  the  pub- 
lisher  gets  as  many  thousands.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  author  should  be  paid  a 
similar  royalty  to  the  composer,  and  if 
they  will  only  work  together  I  think1 
matters  could  he  settled  on  equitable  | 
terms  without  any  trouble.  Falling  this,  I 
I  am  told  that  several  good  men  are  go-  > 
lng  to  employ  their  pens  in  a  different 
channel.  Good  luck  to  them  1 — The 
Stage. 

The  London  Times  (March  21)  does  not 
call    Rimsky-Korsakoffs   opera,  "Ivan 
the  Terrible,"  wildly  exciting.  "Human 
passions  are  scarce  in  It.  Until  the  Tsar  I 
/Mr.  Parker)  comes  on,  and  that  Is  half  i 
way  through,  there  Is  nothing  to  disturb  \ 
our  composure.   This  Is  not  the  fault  of  ' 
the  actors,  for  there  is  hardly  anything 
to  act,  nor  of  the  singers,  for  except  the  j 
duet  in  the  garden,  in  which  Olga's  (Miss 
Brola's)  voice  sounded  well,  there  Is  lit-  | 
tie  to  sing.  There  is  the  fine  overture.  It 
ts   true,    and    the   bells  ding-donging 
through  a  scene  and  a  half  and  a  dozen 
and  half  keys  remind  one  that  this  is 
good  music;  but  the  Russians  have  a 
rather  disconcerting  way  of  drowning 
the  soloists  in  brass,  and  leaving  the  cho- 
rus to  pick  their  way  with  the  help  of  a 
violoncello  or  two— a  task  to  which  they 
were  barely  equal.    They  needed  more 
;  decisive  handling  from  the  conductor's 
desk;  for  lack  of  this  the  chorus  of 
|  maidens  went  wofully   flat,    and  the 
•  4  citizens  of  Pskov,  who  are  supposed  to 
-  be  cowed,  became  so  more  realistically 
i  than  the  composer  meant." 
1     Sir  Charles  Santley  celebrated  his  84th 
>  hirthdav  vesterday  very  quietly  at  home. 
:  He  Is  still  a  marvel  of  vigor  and  hap- 
pily, he  is  passing  on  his  well-tested 
;  methods  of  singing  to  pupils.    One  re- 
i  calls  a  concert  in  the  Albert  Hall  where- 
l  al  Sir  Charles  Santley,  Mme.  Patti  (75 
i  last  month)  and  Mme.  Albanl  sang  not 


large  over  his  musical  studies,  which, 
apparently,  have  not  proceeded  further 
than  Clementl.  Evidently  he  does  notl 
Oapry  that  friend  of  our  youth's  mualol 
too  clearly  in  his  head,  aud  his  recol- 
lections are  Jumbled  and  far  from  exact. 
The  musical  value  of  the  piece  is  nil,, 
but  It  is  mildly  amusing." 

Muriel  Foster  sang  Debussy's  Villon 
Ballades  for  the  first  time  In  England 
at  her  concert  In  London  Feb.  -'7.  The 
Datly  Telegraph  found  the  tlrat  somo- 
what  long-winded  and  depressing,  "but 
the  second,  the  'Ballade  que  Villon  feit 
a  la  request  de  sa  mere,'  Is  a  song  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  tenderness,  deeply 
felt  and  moat  convincingly  expressed,  i 
While  the  third,  the  'Ballade  (led  fem- 
mes  de  Paris'  Is  a  joyous  affair,  some- 
what in  the  vein  of  the  'Villanelle.'  " 

Edwin  Evans,  lecturing  in  London  on 
"The  French  Tradition  from  Couperln 
to  Ravel,"  dwelt  on  these  points:  "The 
French  love  of  economy  and  Indlfffc.  - 
ence  to  mere  size— a  trait  of  Latin  civili- 
zation of  which  the  French  are  the 
principal  exponents— clearness  of  con- 
ception and  expression,  determination 
to  be  themselves  and  not  to  submit  to 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  their  combative 
spirit,  proceeding  naturally  from  the 
last  two  traits  and  issuing  In  disputes 
that  have  become  historic 

It  is  said  that  the  French  military  au- 
thorities gave  Ravel  a  leave  of  three 
weeks  to  go  home  and  to  write  the 
Finale  of  his  Piano  Trio. 

The  detective  Ignatius  Paul  Polloky 
died  at  Brighton  (Eng.),  on  Feb.  25.  We 
mention  him  here  because  the  Colonel 
in  the  Dragoon's  song  in  "Patience," 
naming  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
constitute  a  heavy  dragoon,  says 
A  smack  of  Lord  Waterford,  reckless  and 
rolllcky, 

Swagger  of  Roderick,  heading  his  clan, 
The  keen  penetration  of  Paddington  Pol- 
laky, 

Grace  of  an  odalisque  on  a  divan. 
A  new  tone  poem  "Rapunzel,"  after 
the  poem  of  William  Morris,  was  pro- 
duced in  London  on  March   11.  "Mr. 
Harrison's   tone-poem,   which   he  con-| 
ducted  himself,  shows  the  solid  tech- 
nic to  which  his  other  orchestral  works 
have  accustomed  us.    He  has  a  special 
skill  In  making  the  many  themes  of 
which  he  disposes  go  together  ingen- 
iously, and  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  that 
Imaginative   turn   which   keeps   up  the 
interest.    The  harmony  does  not  disdain 
the  newer  methods,   but  moves   as  a 
whole  on  the  lines  of  Schumann's  suc- 
cessors.   There  is  a  fine  ecstatic  pas- 
1    sage  toward  the  end  based  on  the  cen- 
i    tral  theme,   which,   though  very  fully 
\    scored,  does  not  depend  on  mere  loud- 
ness for  its  effect." 

John  Ireland  writes  music  to  Rupert: 
Brooke's  "Soldier"  (Wlnthrop  Rogers), 
Some  people  profess  to  have  d:scov  j 
ered  a  gap  which  wants  filling  between 
the  recitation  to  music  and  the  song| 
proper,  but  they  have  not  proved  their  j 
case;  and  neither  this  ''lor  his  "Mari-j 
gold"  does  so.  Human  beings  still  de- 
mand music  for  the  voice  which  the 


and  to  other  publishers  that  ballaT 
writers  have  given  us  too  much  garden 
of  late?  There  should  be  a  close  season 
for  flowers,  whether  in  memories  or 
faces.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

"A  delightful  little  concert  of  Slgnor 
Nardl's  compositions  was  given  at 
Stelnway  Hall.  The  combinations  were 
various— voice  and  harp,  harp  ana 
bells,  piano  and  side-drum,  violin, 
piano  and  gong— and  the  muslo  melo- 
dious and  of  the  simplest  construction. 
In  these  latter  years,  In  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  feast  on  disso- 
nances, we  are  surprised  to  find  how 
well  we  thrive  on  a  starvation  diet  of 
them,  and  wonder  whether  we  have 
not  perhaps  been  overeating  a  little."— 
London  Times. 


ordinary  i  onvcrsatlon,  and  without  re- 
ajR,  to  poetic  license.  I  have  heard  a  I 
Portland  school  teacher  of  otherwise 
blameless  conduct  say:  "1  sawrim  draw- 
ing." Soiiii-  of  us.  In  moments  of  stress, 
oven  say:  "I  sawr  she  mid  her  mar.  , 
But  we  hesitate  a  bit  over  it,  and  I 
Kinder  suspect  that  "sawr  she"  Is  an  ao- 
tjuired  ta.uc — no  dcuibt  picked  up  oti'ione 
of  our  sightseeing  adventures  to  the 
'"Hub."  S.  A.  K. 

Portland,  Me. 


PiuiIum- Thnilius  said   to  the  people  of 
Rome  that  if  they  thought  they  could 
manage  the  war  to  more  advantage  by 
any  other,  he  would  willingly  yield  ip. 
his  charge,  "but  if  they  confided  in  him,  | 
they  were  not  to  make  themselves  hie 
colleagues  in  his  office,  or  raise  reports, 
I  or  criticise   his   actions,    but,  without 
I  talking,   supply   him   with   means  find 
|  assistance  necessary  to  the  carrying  on 
of  the  war;  for,  if  they  proposed  to  com- 
mand their  own  commander,  they  would 
render  this  expedition  more  ridiculous 
than  the  former." 


The  Odorscope 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  'used  to  be  interested  In  Huys- 
mans's  "A  Rebours."  Didn't  the  Malsaln 
hero  have  some  sort  of  Smellphony,  SO 
to  say,  with  which  he  tickled  his  nos- 
trils? I  remember  trying  to  arrange 
an  orchestra  for  a  smellphony,  or  smell- 
funny.  Frangipane  and  ylang-ylang, 
myosotis  and  vervaine  were  violins; 
orris  root  and  sandalwood  were  In  the 
wood-wind  section;  asafoetida  and 
skunk  cabbage  helped  out  as  bull- 
fiddles. 

"Anny-how."  as  Mr.  Dooley  used  to 
say,  this  clipping  may  be  of  Interest; 
I     "Atmospheric  disturbance  caused  by  the  pres. 

nd  of  limburger  cheese  run  now 


rnce  ot  h  po 
he  measured. 

"A  •amellosoopc'  has  heen  invented.  And  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Thomas  Edison. 

"This  device  can'  measure  odors  which  may 
be  unapprociahle  to  the  unaided  senses.  With- 
this   h.mdv  little   contrivance,    the  suspicions 
wife  can  detect  the  fainte-it  trace  of  liquid  re- 
freshment on  her  weaker  half's  breath.  Neither 
[cum.  life-savers,  nor  cloves  will  avail  him  if  he 
|  has  heen  a  recent  tourist  of  Baltimore. 
I     "Also,   a  scientific  record  may  be  made  of 
•  just  how  much  that  Mary  Garden  perfume  has 
i  to  do  with  a  young  man's  proposing  when  he  L 
duesnt  mean  to. 
'     "The  Instrument  Is  a  mofllflcntion  of  Ellison's.. 
;  taximeter.  It  has  received  its  name  of  'smell*-. 
I  scope*  primarily   from  its  .capability  to  accu- 

dct-.r-ted 


Judah  P.  Benjamin 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  lecture  which  Peter  B.  Temple- 
ton  delivered  at  Portland,  Me.,  In  18GV 
is  this  passage  in  regard  to  Judah  P. 
Benjamin:  "How,  after  he  departed 
from  a  New  England  college  in  such  a 
disgraceful  manner  as  ho  did.  he  ever 
got  into  the  United  States  Senate  is  a 
mystery  there  Is  no  time  now  to  solve. 
*  *  •  Mr.  Benjamin  came  to  Yale  Col- 
lege to  obtain  such  an  education  as  he 
could  not  obtain  in  Louisiana,  but  *  •  • 
he  appropriated  the  funds  and  other 
property  of  his  fellow-students  to  hi* 
own  uses,  and  for  that  reason  was 
quietly  dismissed  from  the  establish- 
ment." Will  some  one  please  give  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  cause  of  Benjamin  be- 
ing dismissed  from  Yale  College?  I 
think  that  some  time  ago  you  made 
mention  of  that  episode  of  Benjamin's 
collegiate  days,  but  gave  no  particulars 
of  the  Incident.  'Mr.  Templeton  had 
been  one  of  the  official  reporters  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with, Benjamin.  By  the 
way,  who  was  Mr.  Templeton?  From  a 
passage  In  his  above-mentioned  lecture, 
'it  appears  that  he  was  not  born  in 
•America.  At  the  time  of  the  delivery 
of  the  lecture,  he  was  of  Boston,  but  I 
think  that  he  removed  from  Boston  In 
1861. 

Boston.  DIOGENES. 
When  we  were  at  Yale  (1872-1870)  the 
story,  was  extant  that  Mr.  Benjamin  left 
the  college  because  he  was  caught 
stealing  from  classmates.  Why  rake 
up  the  old  story?  Benjamin  was  a  law- 
yer of  uncommon  lability.  He  made  a 
fortune  at  the  bafr  in  London.  His 
treatise  on  "Sales"  is  a  classic— Ed. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Where  was  St.  Ursula?  I  saw  all  thef 
rest  of  them— the  11,000  virgins,  but  her 
I  missed.  Was  she  in  tl\e  tank? 

Boston.  SPECTATOR. 


PENSION  FUNE 


,...tely  meastire  odors  which  cannot  h 
lnger   can    feel   must   be   so   and   nOtKjjby  the  normal  sense  of  the  average  person." 


s 

otherwise,  and  a  meandering  voice  part: 
that  does  not  clinch  the  words  is  noth-p 
lng,  however  beautiful  the  music,  asj 
such,  may  be.  No  doubt  he  felt  that 
a  sonnet  cannot  be  sung;  but  then 
since  it,   and  this  one  especially,  has 

said  all,  there  is  no  need  of ^  musical  |  ,  t  Hon  WQuld  be  of  service  in  detect. 
accompaniment.    There  are  others  who.        '  .  * 

do  not  know  when  they  are  putting  Hng  submarines.      What  ho!  Capting! 


Even  olfactories  as  morbidly  sensitive 
as  those  of  des  Esseintes— wasn't  that 
the  name  of  Huysmans's  hero?— might 
be  helped  by  this. 
\    One  would  think,  too,  that  the  con- 


forth  their  hand  upon  the  ark.  One 
fancies    that    Cyril    Scott's  "Pilgrim, 
Cranes"    might   have   had   more  sub- 
stance In  it  if  Lord  de  Tabley's  poem 
had  had  fewer  epithets  and  more  action. 
When  he  sets  Stevenson's  "Requiem," 
without  an  epithet  and  every  line  vital, 
he  gives  the  voice  something  it  can  en- 
Joy  singing,  and  when  he  himself  plays 
the  accompaniment  it  will  sound  beau- 
tiful.   But  action  in  the  words  is  almost 
essential;    contemplation    and  descrip- 
tion, however  sincere  and  moving,  sel- 
dom   take    its    place    with  success. 
Shelley's  "Hymn  of  Apollo"  has  lured 
E.    Austin   to    unlmagined   heights  tJf 
rhapsody  and  depths  of  bathos  in  his 
work  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (Lar- 
way),  whither  his  singers  at  Leeds  will 
scarcely  follow  him  unless  they  have 
great  experience  and  he  great  patience. 
Lastly,  there  are  those  who  get  the 
words  that  exactly  suit  them  and  the 
right  musical  Idea  to  go  with  them.  If 
Gwendolen   Coleridge   Taylor   had  the 
requisite  musical  skill,  her  song  "Good- 
by,  Butterfly"  (Augener)  would  put  her 
among  these.    Half  a  dozen  songs  by 
Christina  Rossettl  (Curwen)  have  been 
given  just  the  right  mood  by  M.  Shaw; 
we  would   mention   especially  "Sum- 
mer,"  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire," 
and  "Easter  Carol."    In  Stanford's  "A 
Sheaf  of  Songs   from   Leinster"  (six 
songs)  and  "The  Grand  Match"  (Stainerl 
,and  Bell),  words  and  music  are  in  the 
'happiest  v.ein.— London  Times,  Feb.  23.  | 
/    It   is  a  change  to   turn   to  another 
cycle  called    "Patches  and  Powder." 
Here  Mr.  Vincent  Thomas,  as  composer, ! 
has  collaborated  with  Mr.  Harold  Simp-  i. 
son  as  lyrist.      The  cycle  Is    pretty  I 
enough,  for  both     Its  originators  are 
practiced  writers.    But,  after  the  other,  !• 
it  is  rather  artificial.    At  the  moment 
It  requires  an  Austin  Dobson  to  Inter-  I 
est  us  in  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  "belle 
marquise"  and  her  like.    A  dainty  in-  ' 


The  smelloscope  registers  Limburger  to 
leeward !"  "All  speed  ahead,  my 
hearties  !    Let  us  flee  the  Hun  !" 

Yours  for  health, 
Dedham.  GLOOMY  GUS. 

Our  correspondent  has  real  a  sadly 
belated  account  of  Mr.  Edison's  inven- 
tion.   The  odorscope,  or  odoroscope,  an 
instrument  devised  by  Edison  for  de- 
termining or  testing  an  odor,  was  de- 
scribed'as  far  back  as  1893.    The  hero  1 
of  Huvsmans's  "A  Rebours"  arrangedJ 
a  set  of  little  barrels  of  variously  col- 
ored liquors  to  enjoy  sonorous  gustation,; 
a  "mouth  organ"  ;  for  Jean  des  BsseifttesJ 
believed  that  each  liquor  corresponded]! 
to  the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument  J 
curacoa  to  the  clarionet ;  kirsch  to  thrf 
trumpet ;  gin   and  whiskey  to  striden 
cornels  and  trombones;  brandy  to  th< 
violin,  and  so  on.    There  are  tonal  rela- 
tions in  the  music  of  liqueurs.    For  ex 
ample,  benedictine  stands  as  the  rela 
tive    minor    of    greep    chartreuse,  thel 
major   of   alcohols.     And    so   des  Es 
seintes  played  silent  melodies  and  mute 
funeral    marches    on    his   tongue,  and 
heard,  In  his  mouth,  solos  of  mint,  duets 
of  vespreto  and  rum.    He  also  experi- 
mented with  odors,  as  our  corresponaen 
recollects.     The   description    is   in  thl 
10th  chapter  of  the  strange  romance 
The  hero  was  led  to  study  simple  ana 
complex  perfumes  by  the  hope  that  hat 
lucinations    of   smell   would    thus  dis 
appear.     In  connection  with  this  ocror 
ous   chapter,    learned   and  fantastical., 
one  should  read  Remy  de  Gourniont  a 
essay    'tHuvsmans  and  Cookery.  — LdJ 


jj,  so  very  long  ago  with  a  superb  power  ttermezzo  for  piano,  which  Mr.  Reginald 

E  that    made    young    singers    envious.—  Tabbush  calls  "Slimmer  Showers,"  and 

H  Daily  Chronicle,  March  1.  |  a  reminiscent  song,    "In   my  memory 

t     Louis  Delune  played  Erik  Satle's  "So-  j  there's  a    garden,"  by  Mr.  Archibald 

e  natine  Bureaucratlque"  in  London  Feb.  I  Berrwen,  complete  Messrs.  West's  new 

28.    "The  Idea  ot  tie  piece  Is  that  a  j  publications.    May  we  suggest  to  them 


"Sawr"  in  Maine 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  contribution  in  the  Herald  of 
April  9,  entitled  "Dawn"  and  "Morn," 
signed  "W.  E.  K.,"  shows  a  geographical 
bias  that  incites  a  vigorous  protest  in 
the  interests  of  fair  play.  The  rhymir.gT 
of  "for"  with  sawr,"  from  time  imme- 
morial, has  been  native  to  Portland.  Me. 
We  achievo  it  here  automatically,  in 


At  .Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after-, 
noon  the  second  concert  of  the  sea-, 
son  was  given  in  aid  of  the  pension 
fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. The  assisting  artists  were 
Miss  Sophie  Braslau,  contralto,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist.  Charles 
Albert  Baker  was  accompanist.  Mr. 
Schmidt  _  conducted  the  orchestra. 
The  program  was: 

Overture.  "Roman  Carnival,"  Berlioz; 
concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  in  D 
minor,  Mozart.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch:  aria, 
"Mon  coeur  s'ouvre  a   ta  voix."  from 
I  "Samson  et  Dalila,"  Saint-Saens,  Miss 
Braslau;  svmphonic  poem  No.  3.  "Danse 
Macabre."     Saint-Saens;     songs  with 
piano.    "Do    Not    Sing,    Oh  Maiden 
(Rachmaninoff),  "The  Classicist"  (Mous-  . 
sorgsky)1.    "Eili.    Eili"    (Schalitt).   Miss  I 
Braslau;  concert  piece  for  pianoforte  in  I 
F  minor,  Op.  70,  Weber.  Mr.  Gabrilo-I 
-wltsch;  suite  for  full  orchestra  taken  ft 
from  the  ballet.  "Nutcracker,"  Tschai-1 
kowsky.  . 
U    The  varied  ana  popular  appeal  of  alip 
these  selections  with  the  orchestra  play-r 
ffllng  in  its  best  form  and  with  the  ar- 1 
tlstrv  of  singer  and  pianist  beyond  re- 1 
proach  called  from  the  moderate-sized  f 
audience    quick    and    lively  response 
throughout.    The  enthusiasm  more  thanl 
made  up  in  its  fervor  for  the  lack  of  I 
the  assemblage  in  numbers,  i 
j    Mr.    Gabrilowitsch,   by   his  exquisite 
delicacy  and  refinement  in  the  Mozart 
conoerto  and  by  the  alternating  emo-l 
.  tlonal  tracery  tind  fire  in  the  Weber  " 
piece,  won  warm  approval. 
'3    The    beauty    and    richness    of  Missl 
Braslau's  voice,  coupled  with  the  sin-1 
cerity  and  directness  of  method,  gave 
unusual    force    to    the    "Samson  and 
Delilah"-   aria.      The    tenderness  snd| 
depth  of  her  emotional  expression  in  thejj 
Rachmaninoff    and    Schalitt  selections, 
and  the  classic  limpidity  of  her  singing) 
Of    Moussorgsky's    song    stirred  hert 
hearers  to  lively  desire  for  more,  asl 
well  as  regret  that  the  Symphony  ban. 
on  extra  numbers  ruled  also  at  the 
Pension  Fund  concerts. 

She  prefaced  "The  Classicist"  with  a 
brief  explanation  that  Moussorgsky! 
composed  it  as  an  answer  to  the  taunt 
Of  his  critics  that  he  could  not  produce  a 
melodious  composition.  Her  singing  dis- 
tinctly aided  the  audience  to  realize  how 
complete  his  reply  was. 


"C.  T."  wrote  not  Ions  ago  that.' 
Jie  was  haunted  by  a  verse  about  an 
Itfght-day  clock.  Not  remembering  the 
%Uier  verses  he  invented  >.nem  and  asked 
Ijuestions  about  the  original  poem  and 
the  author.  We  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Mears'  Clock 
4s  the  World  Wags: 

There  w««  a  man,  lie  bad  a  clock; 
Ills  name  was  Matthew  Mears; 
f      Which  ho  wound  it  regular  every  night 
For  almost  twenty  years. 

At  length  his  favorite  timepiece  proTed 

An  eight-day  clock  to  be. 
And  a  rounder  man  tfbrna  Mister  Mears 
You  would  not  wish  to  see! 
"Who's  been  kicking  my  dog  aroun'?" 
J    In  the  Boston  Herald  and  Journal  of 
Jfith  inst..  inquiry  is  made  for  the  au- 
J'thorship  of  the  above  "pome."   It  was 
1  written  by  the  undersigned  nearly  forty  , 

I  years  ago  and  has  been  in  circulation  • 

II  fever  since.   It  would  appear  to  have  a 

I  haunting;  quality  when  taken  into  one's 
|i  system.    "W.  C.  T."  has  resurrected  it, 

II  extended  it,  and  added  wings  for  a  new  J 
.  flight!    Here  is  the  problem:  Did  Mears 

I  really  waste  time  in  his  nightly  wind-  - 
Ijlngs?  JOSEPH  A.  TORREY. 

Manchester-by-the-Sea. 


A  Universal  Experience 
1,0  the  World  Wags: 

Prof.  A.  G.  Webster's  now  hlstoricB 
trip  to  Syracuse  with  all  Its  attendant 
discomforts,  -can  be  paralleled  at  any! 
time  by  a  jaunt  on  the  Boston  Elevated.Er 
The  journey  which  I  am  going  to  offer! 
an  proof  of  this  statement  war  from 
Dudley  street  to  Jamaica  Plain,  lncl-4 


Dr.  Johnson  and  th>e  Fish-Wife 

As  the  World  Wag's; 
An  editorial  article  in  the  New  York  j 

Tribune  of  Dec.  14,  I860,  begins  as  foi-  j 

lows;   "When  Dr.  Johnson  called  the; 
fish-wife  'an  adjective,'  she  was  startled; 
when  he  pronounced  her  'a  preposition,' 

she  was  struck  dumb;  but,  when  he  j 
sternly  added  that  in  his  opinion  she  j 

was  no  better  than  'a  conjunction,'  the  | 
pride  of  the  market  submitted  to  the  i 
great    lexicographer,    and    wept  fierce 
tears  in  her  first  discomfiture."   Of  that ! 
oft-repeated  anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  version  of  it  thus  given  in  the 
Tribune  is  the  most  elaborate  that  has 
come  to  my  notice.   There  are  numerous 
versions  of  the  anecdote,  one  being  that  : 
he  called  the  fish-wife  a  triangle,  an-  \ 
other  that  he  called  her  a  parallelo-"| 
gram,  another  that   he  called  her  a| 
parallelopipedon,  and  there  may  be  ver-  ] 
sions  of  the  anecdote  in  which  the  names  j 
of  still   other  geometrical   figures  are 
given  as  the  epithets  which  he  applied  j 
to  her.    Does  the  anecdote  in  any  of  its 
numerous   versions  belong  to   the  do- 
main of  veracious  biography,  or  should 
every  one  of  them  be  relegated  to  the 
domain    of   fiction?     Is    the  anecdote 
chronicled  in  Boswell's  Johnson  or  in 
any   other  biography   of   him?    Is  it 
given  in  any   book  of  quotations?  If 
the  anecdote  is  not  fiction,   but  fact, 
what  is  the  correct  version  of  It? 
Brookllne.  QUIDNUNC. 


INE  KEITH  BUT 


flentally,  I  was  timing  it  for  the  benefit  | 
of  a  statistical  friend. 

On  the  stroke  of  9  (and  at  the  bidding 
of  the  starter's  red  whistle)  we  left  the 
comparative  peace  of  the  "Dudley  Tur- 
moil" for  what  proved  to  be  a  stormy  j 
trip.  The  rain  lashed  against  the  car 
windows  and  made  one  thankful  to  be 
Inside,  even  if  he  was  not  standing  on 
his  own  feet! 

For  perhaps  10  blocks  we  went  smooth- 
ly and  then— with  no  warning  what- 
ever—slopped dead.  In  the  pouring  rain  j 
the  conductor  and  motorman  ran  up 
and  down  the  length  of  the  vehicle, 
gazing  anxiously  at  the  wheels.  "No 
tire  trouble,"  they  reported.  Gathering 
fresh  courage  they  sallied  forth  again 
to  view  the  landscape  o'er— said  land- 
scape consisting  of  the  trolley  pole  and 
roof.  They  re-entered  and  with  a  wise 
expression,  the  motorman  begaji  to 
"joggle"  some  kind  of  a  magneto  In  the 
front-top  Inside  the  car.  They  took  turns 
at  this  and  watched  "for  a  spark"  as  they 
explained  to  an  interested  young  man 
In  the  front  seat.  (Twinkle,  iwiukle,  lit- 
tle spark.)  The  young  man,  being  of 
a  somewhat  helpful  turn  of  mind,  lit  a 
match  but  the  spark  refused  to  be  seen. 
Some  15  minutes  were  consumed  In  this 
way,  varied  by  frequent  walks  and  con- 
sultations at  either  end  of  the  car.  About 
this  time  a  bored  voice  proclaimed:  "I've 
Been  one  show  tonight  and  you  fellows 
can't  compare  with  Doug  Fairbanks.  I 
vvant  to  go  home  now."  Still,  we  didn't 
move.  The  gentleman  across  the  aisle 
from  me  began  to  unlace  a  shoe.  Evi- 
dently to  spend  the  night  In  as  comfort- 
able a  fashion  as  possible. 

In  the  mean  time, -the  crews  of  other 
cars,  whose  passageway  was  blocked  by 
us,  took  promenades  up  and  down,  scru- 
tinized the  passengers,  offered  advice 
and  v,  firmed  the  atmosphere  to  some  de- 
gree by  their  remarks.  Twenty-five  mln- 
ut> ii  :>:issed.  I  was  mentally  refereeing 
— "Time  out."  Then  the  conductor  hud  a 
bright  thought,  lie  sidled  In  and  asked 
a  stout  lady  on  the  side  seat  to  'rise 
please!  Thereupon  he  fished  out  a  lot 
of  scrap  iron  which  serves,  I  suppose,  as 
a  kind  of  ballast.  By  means  of  it  and 
tomo  bumps,  we  were  fastened  to  the 
1  r:ir  behind.  (You  have  all  seen  it  done. 
It  Is  one  of  the  pleasant  little  cnteitaln- 
ni'  nls  the  Elevated  stages  for  out-of- 
town  guests.)  At  the  end  of  minutes 
,  wo  proceeded,  amid  the  smiles  of  the 
I  fat  lady  and  tho  re-dressing  of  my 
neighbor. 

All  was  going  well  when  two  Inspect- 
ors boarded  the  car.  They  repeated 
(without  any  applause  from  the  audi- 
enr  >  the  performance  of  searching  for 
that  sp.uk.  They  turned  lights  ufT;  they 
turned  lights  on;  they  tried  the  power  In 
14  different  notches,  Diit,  as  the  motor- 
man  said,  there  was  none  there.  Then 
they  experimented,  one  In  each  end  of 
the  car.  The  situation  was  becoming 
:  truly  awful.  Between  their  manoeuvres 
;  the  motorman  managed  to  steal  a  few 
blocks  onco  in  a  while,  for  which  I  Was 
grateful.  Even  so.  it  was  a  case  of 
"We're  nin&ty-nlne.  miles  from  home, 
[nlnetv-nlno  miles  from  home.  We'll  go 
In  mile  and  rest  a  while;  We're  ninety- 
eight  miles  from  homo."  But  ho  per- 
sisted In  tho  heroic  effort  to  get  some  of 
somewhere,  and  at  last  we  approached 
my  stop.  Never  was  I  fo  glad  to  see  it. 
I  ventured  out  to  find  the  storm  nbated, 
I  though  Inside  it  raged  on  with  ever  In- 
I  creasing  fury  as  the  ear  departed. 
I  Jamaica  Plain.  EDITH  N.  SNOW. 
I  p.  3. —I  think  one  hour  ought  to  be 
[enough  to  allow  for  this  trip,  but  If 
|  three  Inspectors  get  on  I  advise  ono  to 
| get  oft  and  walk,  or  wait  for  a  less 


'SO  LONG  LETTY' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
■HUBERT  THEATRE  —  "So  Long 
1/Otty,"  book  by  Oliver  Morosco  and  El- 
mer Harris;  music  and  lyrics  by  Earl 
Carroll;  a  farce  In  two  acts  and  three 
scenes.  Produced  by  Oliver  Morosco. 
Harry  James  musical  director. 

Letty  Robblns..  Charlotte  Greenwood 

Grace  Miller  -May  Boley 

Tommy  Kobblns  SI cl r»r- y  C5T-»n t 

Harry  Miller  Walter  Cat  ett 

Mrs.  Cease  Henrietta  Lee 

Chita  Alvarez  Hntlle  Mnnnlng 

Sadie  MrQulggle  r»u,!ne.  DeJ-orme 

Philip  Brown  Tyler  Brooke 

Billy  Monday  Edward  Sutherland. 

chauffeur  ,  ..Robert  CalleyJ 

Dancers  from  the  "Casino."  '  i 

The  Three  DuFors 

On  8ept.  6,  1911.  a  play  by  Elmer 
Harris   was  produced  at  the  Lyceum. 
New  York.    It  was  entitled  "Thy  Neigh- 
bor's Wife."    There  were  four  charac- 
ters, acted  by  Arthur  Byron.  Pamela 
Gaythorne.  Frederick   Tidtn  and  Alice 
John.    Two  husbands,  eauh  thinking  that^ 
he  preferred    the   other's   wife   to  his' 
own.  exchanged   wives.     There  was  a 
trial  week,  which  brought  the  husbands 
to  tHeir  senses.    Tho  reunited  couples.  , 
having  learned  wisdom  by  experience.! 
lived  happily  afterwards. 

"So  Long  Lfttj"  la  this  comedy  re-, 
written  and  with  music.     It  was  pro- 
duced here  at  the  Shubcrt  on  Oct.  9. 
1916,  when  Miss  Greenwood.  Miss  Boley 
and   Messrs.  Grant   and  Catlelt  were  1 
the  married  couples.    Frunces  Cameronl 
took  the  part  of  Chita:  Vera  Dorin  that  [ 
of  Mrs.  Cease.    Dorothy  and  Madeline 
Cameron   were   the  dancers   from  the 
•Casino. 

Last  night  the  musical  farce  was  wel-  I 
coined  by  a  large  audience  that  was  I 
evidently  mue»  pleaicd.  The  Second  act  I 
Is  more  amusing  than  the  first,  which  Is  I 
long  drawn  out.  with  dialogue  that  only  g 
occasionally  sparkles.  Little  can  be  said  I 
In  praise  of  the  music.  It  Is  generallyl 
noisy  and  commonplace,  with  few  tunes! 
that  are  either  pretty  or  captivating  by! 
reason  of  piquant  rhythm  or  irresistible  j 
das'i.  Perhaps  tie  duet  "So  Longl 
Letty"  Is  a  little  L.  iter  than  the  olherl 
numbers. 

There  are.  however,  agreeable  mo- 1 
mcnts  hi  the  first  net.  where  Letty  and  I 
Oroce  disport  themselves  and  Miller  1 
amuses  by  his  tl.tmc.  quips,  am'  pranks.  I 
Mr.  Catlelt  has  ful'or  oppci  runity  In  the! 
aeeond  net  The  change  In  the  charnc- 1 
ter  of  the  wives  Is  funny  In  itself.  Missl 
Greenwood  and  Mis'*  .Boley  make  thef 
most  of  the  metamorphosis,  and  Mr.  B 
Catlett's  change  of  heart  and  belated } 
appreciation  of  Grace's  home  rooking  J. 
are  shown  in  a  pleasantly  farcical  man- ft 
mr. 

The  various  songs  were  sung  no  bot-1 
ter  than  they  deserved.  There  were! 
young  chorus  girls  In  various  arrange- ii 
ments  of  undress,  who  postured  a  greatil 
deal  and  danced  little.  One  of  the  bests 
features  of  the  performance  was  thei 
agile  dancing  of  the  three  Du  For?. 

Miss  Greenwood's  length  of  arms  and'j. 
legs  Is  known  to  all  and  has  excited 5, 
merriment  by  her  employment  of  these t 
natural  aids  to  farcical  acting  in  many 
cities.  She  need  not,  however,  rely  on  • 
this  abnormal  equipment  alone.  She  has 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  iijobje 
face.  If  only  she  would  not  laugh  at  I 
the  audience  after  she  has  said  a  good  i 
thing'.  Her  humor  would  he  more  en-  I 
joyable  if  she  should  play  with  the  ut-  | 
most  seriousness. 


Gus  Edwards's  Annual  Song  Revue, 

featuring  Olga  Cook,  prima  donna ;  Dan  ' 
Healy,  comedian;  Helen  Coyle,  dancer; 
Marguerite  Dana  and  Mario  Villani,  the| 
Neapolitan  tenor,  is  the  chief  feature  ot) 
the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this;' 
week.  Last  evening  there  was  a  good- 
sized  and  highly  pleased  audience. 

This  act  is  one  of  the  most  pretentious, 
seen  at  this  theatre.  The  piece  is  epi- 
sodic, and  yet  for  this  very  reason  it  be-'i 
comes  all  the  more  interesting  from  the 
opulence  of  its  costuming  and  from  lls:; 
charm  as  a  spectacle.  The  music  is  light', 
land  spirited.  All  the  principals  have* 
agreeable  voices,  particularly  the  tenor,'v' 
Mario  Villani.  although  at  times  there* 
was  a  disconcerting  tremolo  that  looked- 
suspiciously  like  a  studied  affectation.  I 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  per-,' 
formance  was  the  contagious  vivacity) 
of  an  ensemble  that  was  conspicuous 
ior  its  youth  and  feminine  charm.  No 
mention  of  the  excellence  of  this  act.', 
would  be  complete  without  reference  tofl> 
the  dancing  of  Miss  Coyle,  who  showed;* 
a  marked  versatility.  A.  Gutman  con-* 
ducted. 

An  extra  number  on  the  bill  was  pro-  r 
vided  by  Lt.  Owen  B.  Jones  of  the  Black  . 
Watch  regiment,  who  spoke  for  the  Lib- 1 
erty  loan.   He  was  at  ease  on  the  stage  I 
and  related  many  interesting  incidents 
J  of  the  war.    At  the  conclusion  of  this 
1  appeal   two  huge  drops  were  lowered!.' 
I  with  the  many  war  posters  collected  by 

■  A.  Paul  Keith  on  his'recent  visit  to  theft 
I  battlefronts.    Ti  e  pesters  are  the  work 

I  °f  the  greatest  of  trench  artisti  on  the  *] 
I  other  side  and  are  of  great  variety.  The  J 
I  audience  was  invited  to  view  them  at  I 

■  close  range  on  ihe  stage  at  the  conclu-  1 
I  sion  of  the  performance. 

]  Oilier  acts  were  Kate  Elinore  and  Sam  f. 
H  Williams  in  their  comedy  cha'.ter;  Mig-  j 
Inon,  a  mimic  of  remarkable  versatility;  I 

ICollius  and  Hart,  burlesque  comedians;  f, 
Z Ralph  Smalley.  "cellist;  Flanagan  and  1 

jEdwardj,  in  a  comedy  sketch;  the  I 
jBrowne  sisters,  accordionists,  and  the  f 

JMarzellas.  bird  comedy  act. 
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PIANO  RECITAL 

Miss  Avonelle  Sanford.  a  pianist  of 
14  years,  who  has  studied  in  Boston, 
gave,  a  recital   last   night   in  Stelnert 
Hall.  She  was  assisted  by  Jacques  Hoff- 
mann, violinist,  and  Carl  Barth,  violon- 
cellist.   The  program  was  as  follows: 
ruethoven,  Sonata,  G  major,  op.  79,  An- 
dante,  E   flat  major,   op.   126,   No.  3, 
Rondo,  G  major,  op.  51.  No.  2;  Chopin. 
N'octurine^  E  flat  major,  op.  9.  No.  2,  ; 
Valse,    E    minor,    op.    posth :  Heller. 
Studies,  op.  4(>.  Nos.  23  and  12:  Whel- i 
pley,  Prelude,  op.  18.  No.  1.  Scotch  Song.* 
op.   18.  No.  2,   Menuet.  op.   18,   So.  %;\ 
MacDowell.  Hungarian,  op.  39,  No.  12, 1 
Idyll,    op.    39.    No.    7;  Rachmaninoff. 
F'olichinelle,  op.  3.  No.  4  ;  Gade,  Novel- 
letten  Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  vlolon-  I 
cello,  op.  29. 

The  young  girl's  proficiency  excited  • 
tlie  admiration  of  the  audience.  She  t 
was  capably  assisted  by  the  two  mem-' 


After  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet  left 
the  home  of  Mme.  Verney,  fearing  that 
her  sheltering  him  would  endanger  her 
life,    he   wandered    about   until,   with  j 
ragged  clothes,  hungry,  haggard,  wlthj 
wounded  foot,  he  entered  the  house  of  I 
Suard.     There   he    partook    of    bread. - 
cheese  and  wine.    Leaving,  he  asked  a, 
last  favor.    "Give  me  some  tobacco.  If' 
you  only  knew  how  I  have  suffered 
since  I  have  had  none!   It  Is  more  pain- 
ful than  to  be  without  'bread."  Suard 
filled  a  paper  cone  and  gave  it  to  him. 
"My  friend,"  said  Condorcet,  "show  me 
a  crowning  favor.    Give  me  a  copy  of  ( 
Horace,  I  beg  of  you."  With  the  tobacco  j 
and  Horace  the  marquis  again  wandered  j 
until  hunger  drove  him  to  the  wretched 
inn  where  he  was  Suspected  and  ar- 
rested. 

This  anecdote  told  by  the  Duchess 
d'Abrantes  may  serve  as  an  introdug- 
tion  to  the  following  letter. 


Nicotiana 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Last  night  after  I  had  blown  out  the 
lamp  and  had  settled  down  in  my  slip- 
pers in  front  of  the  fire  to  smoke  a  pil- 
low-pipe, I  fell  to  thinking  of  the 
blessedness  of  tobacco.  A  pipe  and  an 
open  fire  are  the  best  companions  in 
the  world  so  far  as  inanimate  things 
go.  I  am  cockney  enough  not  to  make 
an  exception  even  in  favor  of  moun- 
tain brooks  and  wild  sea  waves. 

In  college  days  we  almost  never 
smoked  anything  but  a  pipe;  now  the 
voungsters  in  the  Yard  seem  to  prefer 
cigarettes  or  even  cigars.  What  has 
become  of  the  hookahs  or  water-pipes 
that  used  to  adorn  Deavltt  and  Pierce's 
window  at  stated  periods?  I  always 
wanted  one,  but  smoking  soon  became 
so  much  of  a  necessity  with  me  that  I 
never  quite  got  up  sufficient  courage  to 
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ith  anything  that  might 
lessen  frife  enjoyment.  For  much  the 
same  reason  I  have  had  only  one  amber- 
stem,  a  splurge  of  freshman  days.  Tt 
was  impracticable  for  anything  except 
amateur  smoking.  So  with  bull-dog 
curves,  pocket-peaches,  half-curves,  T. 
D.'s,  aldermen,  and  churchwardens, 
they  are  all  well  enough  in  posters  and 
magazine  illustrations,  but  not  for  my 
use.  I  want  only  the  flat-bottomed 
card-pipe  which  I  can  set  down  any- 
where without  having  ashes  and 
sparks  fall  upon  papers  or  books  or 
rug.  As  for  the  mixture,  it  must  be 
light  so  that  it  can  be  consumed  m 
large  quantities  with  comfort  and  yet 
have  body  enough  to  soothe  the  nerves. 
Straight  Virginia  blisters  my  tongue; 
Latakia  is  too  insipid;  one  whiff  was 
sufficient  to  keep  me  forever  from  all 
the  popular  brands  said  to  remind,  one 
of  Tennyson's  "white  samite"  or  Capt. 
Sutter's  discovery  of  gold.  I  have  my 
own  blend,  a  jealously  guarded  secret; 
and  bv  that  token  I  am  sure  to  have 
at  least  one  caller  late  in  the  evening. 

Cigars  are  suitable  for  politicians, 
bank  directors  and  coupon-cutters,  but 
not  for  the  philosophically  inclined. 
There  is  a  certain  heaviness  of  aroma 
and  of  appearance  not  conducive  to 
coruscating  thought.  Besides,  a  cigar 
must  be  smoked  continually  and  stead-, 
ily;  whereas  the  necessity  of  whittling 
out  your  pipe  and  refilling  it  superin- 
duces a  pause,  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
new  grip  of  your  subject,  to  woigh  your 
fellow's  last  words,  to  bring  up  fresh 
reserves  of  thought.  Nay,  nay;  cigar 
me  no  cigars  till  both  head  and  belly 
grow  fat. 

To  cigarettes  I  have  no  such  objec- 
tions. They  are  the  most  convenient 
accompaniment  of  after-dinner  persi- 
flage or  for  the  hurried  intervals  of 
business  or  for  the  restless  pacing  on  a 
railway  platform.  They  have  their 
sterner  uses,  too,  all  honor  to  them!  Can 
anyone  calculate  the  benefits  of  the 
cigarette  In  this  war?  The  soldier  lights 
one  just  as  he  starts  to  go  over  the  top 
into  the  shambles  of  No  Man's  Land; 
and  when  he  'a  carried  to  the  relief  sta- 
tion, his  wounds  are  hastily  cleansed 
and  a  cigarette  is  placed  in  Ins  mouth. 
Mme.  Huard,  recognizing:  the  necessity 
of  cigarettes,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the 
bombardment  6*  Soissons  to  procure 
them  for  her  poilus.  Any  account  from 
the  front  will  relnforoe  this  single 
tribute  to  a  once-despised  form  of  smok- 
ing. 

When  one  dips  into  the  history  of 
smoking  there  is  endless  material  for 
reminiscence.  What  wouldn't  one  give 
to  sit  for  an  evening  at  Will's  in  the 
midst  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Capt. 
Sentry  and  the  other  members  of  Mr. 
Spectator's  Club,  all  busy  smoking  and 
talking?  How  priceless  would  be  a 
tobacco-stopper  cut  by  Will  Wimble! 
Smoke  curled  above  the  learned  manu- 
scripts of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Thomas 
Warton  and  Parson;  It  twined  through 
the  melodies  of  Handel;  it  gave  a 
fragrance  to  the  verses  of  Gray  and 
Tennyson,  to  the  etching  of  Hogarth, 
to  the  pages  of  Laurence  Sterne  and 
Henry  Fielding.  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
circle  stand  almost  alone  In  our  literary 
annals  as  non-smokers.  They  lived  at 
the  nadir  of  smoking  when  the  habit 
was  confined  to'  the  lowest  classes 
almost  entirely.  Still  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
gretted the  circumstance.  When  he  and 
Boswell  were  at  St.  Andrews  ,  on  Aug. 
19.  1TT3,  during  their  tour  of  Scotland, 
ho  remarked:  "I  cannot  account  why 
a  thing  which  requires  so  little  exertion, 
{  and  yet  preserves  the  mind  from  total 
I  vacuity  should  have  gone  out,."  The 
[apophthegm  Is  good  enough  to  close  with, 
but  it  may  not  be.  anticlimax  to  rccom- 
I  mend  the  essay  "On  Smoking"  in 
I  Kenneth  Grahame's  rare  "Pagan 
Papers,"  written  in  tho  charming  style 
caught  only  by  the  author  of  "Dream 
Days."  Those  who  want  still  more  must 
go  to  the  magnificent  collection  lof 
tobacco  books  recently  presented  to  the 
Harvard  library  by  Mr.  Alfred  Cleghorn 
Potter.  ACADEME. 
Bald  Pate  Inn. 


Treitschke 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your    reference    to     Helnrlch  von 
Treitschke  as  one  of  the  two  men  who 
are  "largely  responsible  for  the  present 
mental  attitude  of  Germany,"  I.  e>,  "for 
her  desire  to  rule  the  world  by  brute 
force,"  recalls  to  several  Americans  who ; 
(like    myself)    were    students    In  the 
eighties  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  the 
I  energetic,    picturesque    figure    of  this 
"second-rate"  professor  of  history  as  he 
I  appeared  35  to  38  years  ago.  He  already 
I  then  cherished  his  schemes  to  realize  by' 
I  force  of  arms  Deutschlahd  Uberalles. 
"To    be    forewarned    is    to    be  fore- 
armed."   And  so  Mr.  Balfour  In  England 
and  our  President  Lowell  in  America 
,  have  recently  introduced  a  translation 
of  Helnrlch  von  Treitschke's  "Politik" 
to  the  English-speaking  public.    Brute  i 
force  Is  his  god,  and  "all  democracy  is  I 
rooted  in  a  contradiction  of  nature,"  in  t. 
his  philosophy.  He  asserts:  "Again  and 
again  It  has  ibeen  proved  that  It  Is  war  I 
which  turns  a  people  into  a  nation,  and  { 
that  only  great  deeds,  wrought  in  com- 1 
mon,  can  forge  the  indissoluble  links  I 
which  bind  them  together."    And  with! 
a  jealous  eye  on  "nearly  three  hundred  !J 
millions    of    English-speaking  people,"! 
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\  i  a  Germany' 
the  outcome/  of. 

1U—  t~~gU£Ve;lsful  war  must  bo  i  the] 
1P  TTm  n  of  colonics  by  any  possible 
MUlsUton^  consuIt  th0  |„habl- 

TtT  -Such  popular  voles  are  >>.  U>«Jr 

^  nature  shams."    So  of  Alsuee  and 

!     >o  of  Llvonts.  and  Kurland. 

k  ™  hi  •would  "k^n  lh0  8«bJect  r*c* 
rncre  ii»  r  con,mlon  as  posslW. 

1  ^.h  s  prevent  them  trom  becomingL 
danger  to    ^  handful  of  their  con-S 
?,  -  And  lot  the  Dutch  beware  ofl 
Cr  nan  s«ts.  for  he  declares  that  the* 
condition  of  Holland  by  Germany  ial 
£t  earnestly  to  bo  Ueslrod."  , 
Boston.  fc——^— 

CLOSING  CONCERT 

OF  APOLLO  CLUB 

Emil  Mollenhauer  Conducts  at  Jordan 
Hall 

The  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  gave  the 
closing  concert  of  its  47lh  season  last 
evening  before  an  audience  that  filled 
Jordan  Hall  nearly  to  capacity.  Emit 
Mollenhauer  conducted,  and  Alfred 
Holy,  solo  harpist,  assisted  the  club 
with  instrumental  numbers  that  were 
particularly  enjoyed.  Soloic '  -  of  the 
club  were  Philip  Bruce.  Ralph  L.  Har- 
low and  Thomas  N.  Shufelt:  at  the 
piano  was  Prank  H.  Luker.  and  at  the 
organ  Homer  C.  Humphrey. 

For  '  The  Munster  Fusiliers."  a  poem 
by  N.  U.  Snubbins.  published  in  Eng- 
land, rthur  Foote  had  composed  music 
dedicated  to  the  club  and  its  conductor, 
and  at  the  close  of  this  number  Mr. 
land.  Arthur  Foote  had  composed  music 
called  to  his  feet  by  hearty  applause. 

^./t^u*  fir  >1  tfr 

Miss  Komenarski  Pleases  \ 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 
Miss   Minerva   Komenarski.  contralto, 
assisted  bv  Ernest  W.  Harrison,  pianist, 
gave  a  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  last  night. 
,  The  program  was  as  follows:  Gluck, 
■Che    faro     senza     Euridice";  Grieg. 
Autumn    Gale,    Morning    Dew,  Poets 
Heart:  Morgan.  SquaWs  Song.  Lullaby. 
Leurance,  Waters  of  Minnetonka;  Rach- 
maninoff. Billowy  Harvest,  How  Sweet 
the  Place;  Tschaikowsky,  Was  I  Notj 
a  Blade  on  Dewy  Meadow  Ground;  Fish-  | 
er,  I  Know  Not  Why;  Carpenter,  The' 
'.Sleep    That    Flits    on    Baby's  Eyes;) 

Whelpley,  Wanderer's  Night  Song;  As- 1 
\  plnall.  White  Throat;  Sharp,  Japanese 
i  Death  Song;  Sjoegren,  Seraglio's  Gar- 
•  den;  Old  Hebrew.  Eli.  Eli;  Meyerbeer, 
"Fielio,  il  ciel."  from  "The  Prophet." 

Miss   Komenarsky,   who  has  studied 
singing  in  this  city,  sang  here  for  the 
first  time  at  the  last  concert  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society.   Her  voice 
|  of  true  contralto  quality  has  a  liberal 
compass,  nor  is  there  any  marked  dif- 
ference of  quality  in  the  upper  section. 
The  voice  Is  a  -Iramattc  one,  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  expression  of  emotions. 
Perhaps  by  reason  of  the  nationality 
of  the  singer  there  is  also  the  suggestion 
of  racial  feeling,  of  the  ability  to  be 
primitive  without  any  crudeness;  to  be 
simple  and  effective  through  sincerity  of 
j  nature  and  of  art.  This  was  especially 
felt  In  her  interpretation  of  the  North 
American    Indian     songs  by  Morgan, 
I  which,  as  she  sang  them,  made  a  pro- 
l  found  impression. 

Her  natural  dramatic  intensity  was 
also  shown  in  the  songs  of  Grieg,  in 
Rachmaninoff's  "Billowy  Harvest"  and 
it)   Tschalkowsky's   gloomy    song.  In 
these  it  was  more  clearly  revealed  than 
In  Gluck's  air.  No  doubt  the  songs  of 
Morgan  and  of  the  Russians  appealed 
to  her  more  than  the  lament  of  Or- 
pheus.   Over  a  century  ago  a  French- 
man declared  that  if  the  words  "I  have 
fond  of  my  Eurydice"  were  substituted 
for  "I  have  lost  my  Eurydice"  and  the 
singer's  face  were  cheerful,  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  music  would  re- 
main unchanged.    We  are  inclined  to 
think  he  spoke  the  truth. 
Miss  Komenarski  has  a  firm  control  of 
I  breath;  she  is  able  to  sustain  tones,  to 
swell  wd  diminish  them;  she  can  main- 
t\\  tain  a  long  melodic  line.   The  voice  it- 
I  self,  dramatic  as  it  Is,  Is  flexible,  so 
that  It  reminds  one  of  the  fact  that 
many  singers  of  a.  century  ago,  famed 
for  their  dramatic  expressiveness,  also 
I  shone  in  florid  music.    Best  of  all,  Miss 
(Komenarski  feels  the  music  as  well  as 
4  sings  it;  but  she  does  not  allow  her 
I  emotional  nature  to  run  away  with  her 
1  judgment. 

Mr.  Harrison  accompanied  sympathet- 
ically and  intelligently.  A  large  audi- 
ence was  warm  in  expression  of  ap- 
proval. .  w^ii^biiWWflUMWTfliH 

L>r    Lincoln  Wirt  last  Tuesday  called] 
'  the  attention  of  the  Boston  Herald  and 
:  Journal  readers  to  the  German  scheme 
for  repopulating  the*  Fatherland, 
j    Mme.  d'Abrantes  in  her  "Histoire  des 
I.  5  Salons  de  Paris,"  commenting  on  the 
'  statement  sometimes  made  in  her  time 
IB  that  morality  wa3  highly  regarded  dur- 


ont>  before  the  Revolution  would  have 
believed  that  a  day  would  come  when 
a  reward  of  500  francs  would  be  grant- 
ed to  u  young  girl,  "who.  unmarried, 
[had  given  defenders  to  the  country," 

"Agent  de  Liaison" 
»    Poor  Mis   Gollghlly  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed when  she  read  In  a  letter  from 
(her  son.  young  Eugene,  now  in  France, 
that  he  was  engaged  In  liaison  duty 
'  much  to  his  joy.    And  great  was  her 
'joy  when  old  Mr.  Auger,  dining  at  her 
!  house  that  night,  informed  her  that  an 
|  "Agent  de  liaison"  was  an  officer  or 
soldier  who  transmitted  orders  from  one 
point  to  another  to  insure  the  perma- 
nent contact  of  two  forces. 


A  Friend  of  Clancy 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
recent  correspondence  in  your  column  on 
the  subject  of  the  Gas  House  poem  as- 
cribed by  Mr.  Phlpps  to  the  late  Froth- 
ingham  Clancy.    In  my  early  days  I 
was  somewhat  closely  associated  in  a 
literary  sense  with  the  Swan  of  South 
Boston  and  I  feel  that  a  duty  would 
.be  left  undone  if  I  should  omit  to  say- 
that  I  share  the  belief  of  Mr.  Fhipps: 
Clancy  may  have  written  the  poem: 
."Lines  on  the  Painting  of  a  Symphony 
|  In  Purple  and  Orange  "    The  evidence, 
1 1  admit,  is  chiefly  circumstantial  and 
|  my  presentation  of  the  case  will  prove 
nothing  conclusively;  but,  on  the  other 
I  mitt."  as  Clancy  himself  used  to  say 
I  In  lighter  moments,  Prof.  Deedledum 
i  adduces  nothing  but  negative  proof  of 
little  real  value.   Unhappily  I  have  not 
read  the  poem  in  question  and  am  there- 
fore obliged  to  deal  only  with  the  ex- 
terior evidence  presented  by  the  quota- 
lions.   The  professor  intimates  that  the 
lamented  bard,  if  he  had  made  use  of 
the  term  "jinn,"  would  not  have  spelled 
it  with  a  "j  "    On  the  contrary,  my 
knowledge  of  his  mental  processes  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  he  invari- 
ably spelled  "jag"  with  a  "J,"  he  would 
be  more  than  likely  by  association  to 
use  that  letter  in  the  spelling  of  "jinn 
Moreover,  orthography  did  not  greatly 
interest  him.    "Lookit,   now,"   he  said 
quaintly,    on    a    memorable  occasion: 
"This  here  old  scout.  Charcer -could  he 
spell?    No  more  than  me.    But  was  he  a  I 
pole?   Well,  then."    Again,  the  learned 
professor  assumes  that  because  no  rec-  I 
ord   was   found   of   thl3   poem  among 
Clancy's  effects,  it  could  not  have  tieen 
written  by  him.    But  will  the  literary 
'  executor  be  good  enough    to    say  if 
1  among    the    Claneerian    archives  he 
found  a  copy  of  the  following  gem,  en- 
titled: rA„ 
HARD  LINES  ON  THE  BROADWAY 
BRIDGE. 

I  leaned  against  the  Broadway  Bridge 
i    As  dawn  began  to  peep; 
;  South  Cove  was  silent— so  was  I, 
l    In  fact  I  was  asleep. 

I  dreamed  of  beakers  all  bedight 
;    With  woolly  tops  of  foam; 
The  sun  awoke  mo— then  I  wished 

I'd  had  them  nearer  home. 
I    This  poem  is  authentic  and  I  recall 
j  the  occasion  of  It.    It  voices  the  poet's 
regret  at  having  for  once  forsaken  his 
,  usual    haunts   for   the   allurements  of 
Dover  street  and  the  realization  of  his 
mistake   when   it  was  too  late.  That 
morning  Clancy  came  home  In  a  milk 
I  wagon;  and  later  in  the  day  under  the 
1  influence' of  his  memories,  etc..  he  com- 
!  posed  the  little  gem  I  have  preserved. 
"Take    it,"   said   the   Passionate  One, 
"take  it  and  preserve  it.    I'm  pickled  me- 
'self."    Can  the  modern  lutanists  match 
|  that  pearly  phrase  "beakers  all  bedight" 
(alliteration  again),  and  does  not  "wool- 
ly top$  of  foam"  bring  something  ethe- 
i  real  before  your  eyes? 
I    And  so  what  becomes  of  the  profes- 
sor's theory  that  the  Gas  House  poem 
I  is  not  Clancy's  because  no  copy  was 
I  found  in  the  card  catalogue? 
!    The  only  point  made  by  him  that  I 
■  deem   worthy   of   consideration   is  the 
1  suggestion  that  the  poem  in  question 
:  may   have   been   lifted   by    a  vagrant 
breeze  out  of  another  poet's  window. 
Sot  having  read  the  poem  I  am  not 
qualified  to  pass  on  the  evidences  of 
style    etc.,  I  will  content  myself  with 
the  prediction  that  if  the  March  or  other 
gale  ever  does  waft  a  poem  from  the 
study  window  of  the  Priestess  of  Free 
Verse    and  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
theory  of  the  affinity  of  elements,  said 
poem  will  be  found  very  close  to  if  not 
inside  the  nearest  gas-house. 

The    most   convincing  •  argument  em- 
ployed bv  the  learned  professor  is  that 
Clancy  would  scarcely  have  painted  the 
Svmpiiony  orange.    Red.  yes  (on  occa- 
sion)    Green,  most  assuredly;  but  or- 
'angt'    V  man  who  would  have  no  cock- 
tail if  it  contained  orange  bitters  and 
who  always  stayed  in  bed  on  July  12,. 
:  drinking  green  mint.    But  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  ho  may  have 
!  undertaken  his  decorative  enterprise  in 
satirical  vein?    I  well. recall  his  con- 
I  tempt  for  symphonies.      Give  me  M 


i,<~u~i  n  ■  I  "  h<>  was  wont  tp  say,  and 

v,  rrtav  have  vo  te  symphonies.  I  never 
could  dance  to  wan."  What  more  natur- 
al than  that  he  should  elect  to  use 
orango  subtly  to  express  his  deep  feeV 

Inc  on  the  subject. 

This  Is  conjecture,  but  not  wholly 
•*roundle«s.  As  to  Clancy's  predlloctlon 
for  free  verse,  there  Is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  he  preferred  that  medium 
expression.  To  quote  again  from  his  im- 
mortal words:  "Free  verse  la  wan 
thing."  said  he,  "Po'try  is  another.  So 
long  as  there  is  no  rhyme  for  'above' 
except  'love'  and  none  for  'moon 
except  .'spoon.'  me  for  free  verse!" 
Ftftally  l«t  me  express  the  opinion  th;it 
Prof  Deedledum  has  failed  to  present 
e\  ich  nce  enough  to  dispose  of  the  Phtpps 
claim  and  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  ac- 
cept i lie  poem  as-  one  more  monumen- 
tal manifestation  of  the  "murky  mas- 
ters'" of  Frothlngham  Clancy. 

ALOYSIUS  E  NT  WHISTLE. 
Professor  of  Entomology  at  McFadden 
University. 


/  J      'P  > 

RICHARD  HI.  TO  WILLIAM  it. 
Say.  here  I  am.  my  trusty  B}'< 
TUev  call  crazed  kaiser  Rill. 
Hemming  broken,  prim  and  sole 

Krom  BosworttV.  fatal  mi  l.  . 
Where  under  Richmond's  StiMOJ  stiokes 

I  had  at  last  to  yield. 
But  S8T,  old  top,  you  •  give  me  point* 

In  murdering  snlore,  nnin|S 
I  never  reached  your  dawling  points  . 

By  many  and  many*  core. 
I  was  a  minor  actor,  sure. 

In  scenes  of  lighter  weight, 
But  you're  a  star  tragedian 
In  the  play  of  barbarous  hate. 

My  helmet  I  take  off  to  you 
As  the  most  malicious  nend 
That  ever  was  in  stately  courts 

By  royal  mother  weaneo; 
And"  so  I  hope  you'll  still  go  on 
Till  comes  your  passing  bell. 
And  I  shall  clasp  your  bloody  hand 
In  warring  fields  of '  hjll.  PVAN 
Dorchester.  JOHN  w  ■  RYAN. 



South  Boston's  Bard 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  the  correspondent  who  requested 
poems    by    Frothingham    Clancy,  I 
sincerely  thank  Mr.  Hazleton  Spencer 
and  Mr.  Phineas  Phipps.    The  ode  "A 
Sort  of  Immortality ."'i  can  readily  ac-  j 
cept  as  Clancy's,  in  spite  of  a  few  words  j 
too  prominently  used  in  the  vernacular. 
It  has  the  dreamy  philosophy  and  old 
world     flavor     of     the  much-abused 
"Rubaiyat."    The  poem  submitted  by 
Mr   Phineas  Phipps  I  cannot  quite  ac- 
cept  but  I  have  sent  it  for  analysis  to 
Harriet  Monroe,  the  greatest  Iberutor 
of  free  verse  in  the  country.    I  m  sure 
the  autopsy  will  disclose  the  truth.  Some  J 
ear-marks  it  bears  of  Clancy  making 
vivid  pictures  in  the  mind: 

•  Tall   trees  like  old  cathedral  spires 
Black   marked   against  the  heavens. 
Beautiful !  .    .  . 

"Dismal  shadows  of  a  depthless  black 
!  is  also  fine,  but  "nude  thumb"  is  almost 
'indecent.    None  of  these  poems  to  my 
mind  can  equal  the  dynamic,  virile  lines 
of  "An  Explanation:  ' 

"Cleopatra's  mummy  hisses  (( 
Still  from   Anthony's  hot  kisses 

Gee!  , 

Had  Clancy  selected  the  eashouse. 
marshes  in  this  district-the  U-iutiful 
Merrimack  on  one  hand,  on  the  other  the 
undulating  greens  of  the  marshes  end- 
ing in  the  sand  dunes  at  the  feet  of  the 
azure  sea-I  would  say  his  act  was  an 
offering  on  the  altar  of  beautiful  nature. 

But  Maiden!   He  was.  indeed,  despair- 
ing ARS  POETIC  A. 
Newbury  port. 


pPFheonly  tune  thai  I  ever  heard  Mor- 
gan speak  or  even  ever  saw  him  was  at 
Concord,  N.  H„  In  the  winter  of  1871- 
1872.  where  and  when  I  heard  him  de-  | 
liver  his  lecture  on  "Fast  Young  Men."  | 
That  lecture  of  his  was  a  very  popular 
one;    In    his    above-mentioned  aulohi- 
Pogriipliy.  which,  as  T  have  stated,  was 
[published  10  years  before  his  death,  he 
I  says  that  the  lecture  had  then  "been 
j  delivered  over  %200  times  in  New  Eng- 
!  land    besides  in  various  other  states." 

LOOKER-ON. 

Boston. 


The  Knockout  Blow 

As  the  World  Wags: 
After  reading  the  Boston  Herald  and 
Journal  the  predictions  of  what  is  to 
come  off  In  Ireland,  may  I  not  be  permit- 
ted In  express  m.v  profound  conviction 
that  If  King  George  really  Wishes  to  deal 
a  smashing  blow  to  the  Kaiser,  he  will  at 
lon.-e  deed  over  to  Cousin  Willy  Erin  the 
1  Sinn  Feincrs.  Sir  Edward  Carson  and 
Sail?  What  happened  in  Russia  would  be 
lln  comparison  as  peaceful  as  knitting 
/fqvsajlors.  .   SAM'L  PEPYS,  111. 

Boston. 


Rev.  Henry  Morgan 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  answer  to  "D.  L.  C.'s"  inquiry  re- 
garding Rev.  Henry  Morgan,  the  au- 
thor   of    the    book    entitled  "Boston 


Turned  Inside  Out,"  I  will  say  that  he  |, 
was  the  man  who  .founded  the  Morgan 
Memorial  and  for  whom  the  memorial 
was  named.    He  was  born  on  March  7, 
1825    at   Newtown.    Ct.    and    died  on 
March  23,  1884,  in  Boston.    An  autobiog- 
raphy of  him.  a  volume,  of  448  pages 
entitled     "Shadowy    Hand;    Or,  ym 
Struggles:  A  Story  of  Real  Life,  was 
publfshed  in  1874.  and  gives  a  detailed 
Recount  of  his  life  up  to  that  t«  A 
volume  of  his  entitled  "Music  Halt  Wag 
courses.  Miscellaneous  Sketches.  Minis- 
terial Notes  and  Prison  Incidents  was 
published  in  1850,  and  in  the  front  »aj| 
of  the  volume  a  short  account  of  his 
life  up  to  that  time  is  given.    A  sketch 
of  "him  containing  some   22a  words  is 
given    in    Appleton's    Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography.   The  Wttr^gtA 
sneaks  of  a  work  by  him  entitled  Bos- 
ton   Within    and    Without."    the    t.  le 
page    of    his    book    entitled  "Cathode 
Church  in  Politics,"  etc.,  says  that  ,t  is 
bv  the  "author  of  'Boston  Inside  Out 
and  the  Watchman  of  April  20  1882,  «* 
the  Congregationalist  of  April  26.  188Z. 
sDoke  of  "Turning  Boston  Inside  Out 

a  book  by  him.  Was  the  book  men- 
tioned by  "L.  L.  C."  as  having  the  title 
("Boston  Turned  Inside  Out"  also  pub- 
'itehed  under  each  of  the  hree  UUes 
just  mentioned?  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  four  titles  must  be  titles  ot  dif- 
ferent editions  of  the  same  book,  for 
the  titles  so  much  resemble  one  an- 
other that  one  would  hardly  take  them 
to  be  titles  of  distinct  and  independent 
works.  —  ^A..  c . '  — 


The  Cecilia  Society,  Arthur  Shep- 
herd, conductor,  gave  Pierne's  "Chil- 
dren's Crusade"  at  Symphony  Hall 
last  evening.  These  solo  singers  sang 
the  music  of  the  various  characters: 
Miss  May  Peterson,  soprano,  Alain.; 
Miss  Inez  Barbour,  contralto,  Allys; 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Williams  Hills,  second  j 
soprano,  a  mother;  Lambert  Murphy,, 
tenor,  The  Narrator;  Willard  Flint, 
bass,  an  old   sailor;    Misses  Whit^ 
comb,  Morris,  Fisher 'and  Bates,  four| 
women.   There  was  a  chorus  of  chil-j 
j  dren  from  the  Brookline  high  school, 
!a  chorus  of  boys  from  the  choirs  of; 
|  Emmanuel  Church  and  the  Church  of 
;  the  Advent.   Members  of  the  Boston 
j  Symphony  orchestra  assisted.  Miss 
!  Martha    Baird    was    the  organist 
|  There  was  a  very  large  audience. 
'■    Pierne's  work  is  not  conspicuous  f« 
'  its  melodic  strength.    A  pupil  of  Franck 
i  and  Massenet,  the  composer  was  oft^l 
cautious  and  experimental  as  a  mel- 
1  odist.     He  hesitates  harmonically  be- 
I  tween  the  conventional  and  the  ultra- 
modern French  schools.    Sometimes  his 
!  melodies  are  reminiscent  of  Massenet 
The  music  of  the  choruses  is  of  far 
sreatcr  importance   th'an   that  written 
for  the  soloists.    The  narrator's  musi« 
seldom  haa  fo.ee    oft  character.  Th« 
most  effective  solo  is  the  stqry  of  the 
!  fallen 'star  told  by  the  old  sailor.  The 
music  of  the  third  episode,  the  sea.  IS 
the  most  striking  portion  of  the  Work. 
Here  the  narrator's  song  has  character. 
The  choruses  are  more  sharpb  contrast- 
ed and  have  dramatic  force,  as  the  chil- 
dren greet  Jerusalem  in  spirit  and  the 
sailors  urge  them  to  embark.    The  or- 
chestration   is    varied,    richer.  Many 
have     immortalized     the     ocean  and 
■  Pierne's  description  of  the  calm  sea  .his 
vision  of  the  er>b  'and  flow  of  restless 
waters,  of  the  furious  lashing  of  ths 
waves  in  the  storm,  stand  among  the 
most  inspired  pages. 

The  performance  was  highly  credit- 
able, one  of  the  best  given  by  the 
Cecilia  Society  in  recent  years.  ThS 
chorus  of  children  had  been  carefully 
trained.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  their 
fresh  voices.  They  performed  thelf, 
task  diligently  and  entered  heartily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  sfnging 
of  the  society  was  excellent  in  quality 
of  tone.  There  was  distinctness  in 
enunciation  and  regard  for  grades  of 
dynamic  force.  Orchestra  and  chorus 
firmly  controlled  by  Mr.  Shepherd  w*er$ 
In  accord  with  resulting  eloquence  of 
expression.  , 

The  task  of  the  solo  singers  is  dtfft 
cult  and  not  wholly  thankful.  Miss 
Peterson's  performance  was  conspicu- 
ously distinguished.  Her  beautiful 
voice,  warm  and  sympathetic;  eve* 
throughout,  exquisitely  colored,  was 
used  with  consummate  art  in  the  music 
allotted  to  Alain,  the  blind  boy.  Miss 
Barbour's  AHys  was  intelligently  char- 
acterized. Mr.  Murphy  was  excellent  as 
jthe  narrator.  Mr.  Flint  sang  the  part 
of  the  sailor  with  expression.  ThS 
largo  audience  was  interested  and  ap- 
preciative. . 

The  Boston  Herald  and  Journal  has 
received  a  letter  with  reference  to 
"Mears's  Clock."  the  verses  invented 
by  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Torrey  of  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea. 
A.s  the  World  Wags: 

These  lines  are  a  reminiscence  from 
somewhere  about  the  years  1877-78.  In 
those  days  the  old  Boston  Traveler  was 
daily  in  my  father's  household,  and  my 
Strong  impression  is  that  the  lines  were 
acquired  from  its  daily  column  of  quips, 
;  borrowed  or  of  home  manufacture.  Evi- 
dently of  the  spring  or  summer  of  '77 
'were  the  verses:    ■nnsn^B 


_    .,  A  WEEK'S  WAR  NEWS 
un  Jlonday  morn  'twas  whispered  round 
1  here  had  been  Moody  work, 
A-',  n",^n?  knew  wn,rtl  d|d  tfo«  worst: 
I  lie  Christian  or  the  Turk! 
On  Tuesday  morning  Hn*ia  claimed 
A  Tlctory  for  her  side; 

S.vWcd,n<'8dl,T  tl'om  *  Turkish  source 
The  Tlctory  was  denied. 
OnTbursd.'iy  each  side  claimed  that  they 

The  otber'd  put  to  rout; 
And  Friday's  news  the  fl*ht  confirmed 

Without  the  •slightest  douht 
On  Satnrdny  'twas  whispered  round 
The  whole  affair  was  small: 
%l  s",n<1»y'«  cable  broiiirht  the  news 
There  d  been  no  Usrbt  at  ail. 

The  world  wags  differently  now;  Lite 
Eskimo  arid  the  Hottentots  can  h.ardlv 
be  in  doubt  that  a  battle  is  on;  some  of 
our  prominent  American  citizens  even 
have  partially  emerged  from  the  illusion 
that  it  Is  3000  miles  away! 

Since  the  above  wag  written  I  have 
read  the  interesting  note  by  Mr.  Torrey 
In  today's  Herald  and  Journal.  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  the  verses  were  not  wr!t- 
|  ten  fully  40  years  ago.  RUSEX 
New  Hampshire,  April  IS 
Mr.  Torrey  said  In  his  letter  "about 
40  years  ago." — Ed. 


Johnson  or  O'Connell? 

|  As  the  World  Wags: 

By  the  way  of  partial  reply  to  "Quid- 
rnunc,"  let  me  say  that  the  anecdote  of 
Dr.  Johnson  Is  more  usually  connected 
'  with  Daniel  O'Connell,  Dublin  being  the 
scene  of  the  verbal  encounter  wl^i  a 
fish-wife   never  previously   worsted  in 
,  lingual  battle.    I  forget  the  details,  ex- 
Icept  that,  in  rejoinder  to  an  apparently 
I  overwhelming  tirade  from  the  lady  of 
I  the  scales,  O'Connell  demolished  her  by 
la  challenge  to  deny  that  she  kept  an 
|  Isosceles  triangle  in  her  house. 

Beverly.  J.  S.  H. 


Sheridan's  Friend 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Apropos  the  Wordsworth  Incident  un- 
er  "Billiards  and  Clubs"   today,  you 
[probably  remember  that  amusing  epi- 
sode  In    "Pomander   Walk"    where  a 
young  fellow  brags  about  his  intimacy 
with  Sheridan,  whom  he  claims  to  have 
met  at  Vauxhall,  or  Cremorne  (I  don't 
remember  which),  the  night  before,  and, 
pressed  te  tell  what  the  great  man  said,' 
Quoted  him  as  remarking:  "It's  a  very 
Warm  evening."   '       EMIL  SCHWAB. 
Boston,  April  10. 


Mr.  Blowhard 

A  still  better  story  is  that  of  the 
Englishman  who  was  always  talking  of 
an  occasion  on  which  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  honored  him  with  a 
remark.  When  he  was  finally  persuaded 
to  put  aside  his  modesty  and  to  tell  tins 
company  what  the  duke  had  said,  he 
answered  proudly:   "Well,  I  was  on  the 

sidewalk  when  the  duke  came  out  in  hie  |in  tMis  symphony  declares  his  undyl 


formed  twice  in  the  season  of  1915-lf, 
and  before  these  performances  it  was 
played  here  by  the  New  York  Symphony 

Orchestra. 
The  Suite  is  pleasantly  remembered, 

if  only  for  the  recollection  of  two  agile 
men  indulging  themselves  in  violent  ex- 
ercise on-  xylophones,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  hearers.  There  were  other  agree-  j 
able  features.  There  were  pages  of  gen-  i 
uine  beauty.  The  composer  stood  forth  , 
as  an  independent  thinker,  who  had  aj 
rich  orchestral  speech. 

The  symphony,  .composed  in  1916-17. 
and  first  performed  at  a  music  festival 
held  in  Norfolk,  Ct.,  is  a  more  am- 
bitious work.    Whether  its  musical  con- 
tents are  as  ingenious  and  as  valuable 
as  those  of  the  Suite  is  another  ques- 
tion.   The  symphony  as  a  whole  .seems 
to  us  scrappy.    There  is  a  motto  "Ser- 
mons in  Stones,"  taken  from  the  duke's 
speech  in  "As  you  Like  It."  Mr.  Borow- 
ski,   the  accomplished  critic,  remarks: 
"The    connection    between    the  latter 
part  of  this   quotation  and   the  sym-  ; 
phony  which  is  under  discussion  here 
lies  in  the  direction  of  optimism.  Be- 
yond this  key  to  the  significance  of  his 
music,  the  composer  does  not  care  to 
go."     "Sermons   in   Stones"  suggests, 
also,  sermons  in  music.   A  sermon  in  a 
stone  is  not  so  bad,  for  the  stone  is 
silent.    The  sermon  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  man  that  looks  at  it.  sits  on  it,  or 
throws  it.    A  sermon  in  music  that 
lasts  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
an  hour  is  to  be  avoided.    Good  King 
Edward  VII..  a  man  of  the  world  and 
a  sport,  decreed  that  a  sermon  of  Vt 
minutes    was    long    enough    for  any 
preacher  In  a  royal  chapel.    Fortunate-  ■ 
lly  Mr.  Carpenter  does  not  attempt  to  I 
[preach  in  this  symphony  or  to  be  didac- 
I  tic.    He  is  optimistic,  and  this  is'  a  I 
healthy  mental  condition  for  any  com- 
I  poser,  even  when  his  subject  is  tragic:  i 
optimistic  concerning  his  own  music. 

The  symphony  is,  however,  (Ike  an 
old  hour-glass  sermon  in  this  respect: 
it  has  many  heads  and  sub-heads,  di- 
gressions, excursions  and  alarms.  Hence 
we  missed  yesterday  the  feeling  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  work.  There  was  too  much  I 
see-sawing  of  moods.  Beginning  finely 
with  solemn  struins.  the  first  movement j 
comprises  sections  which  are  practically  I 
unrelated.  There  is  even  the  suggestion  I 
oX  a  Scherzo  about'  the  middle  of  this 
movement.  Nor1  do'we  find  the  middle 
section  of  the  Scherzo  itself  has  much  try 
Jdo  with  what  goes  before  and  what  fol- 
lows. In  a  word,  the  symphony  Is  dis» 
Ijolnted,  scrappy.  There  nre  interesting 
pages,  interesting  melodlrally— alt  hough 
the  thematic  material  Is  not  sponta- 
neously rich— harmonically ;  interesting 
above  all  in  the  instrumental  experi- 
ments.   As  in  the  Suite,  Mr.  Oarpente 


full  uniform.  He  looked  at  me  and 
said:  'Get  out.  of  my  way,  you  damned 
fool.'  " 

We  all  know  men  who  are  everybody's 
friend.  Artemus  Ward  described  one  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  Artemus  went 
to  New  York  and  Vanity  Fair.  He  called 
him  Mr.  Blowhard. 

"He  is  usually  round.  You  find  him 
In  all  public  places.  He  Is  particularly 
'numerous'  at  shows.  Knows  all  the 
actors  Intimately.  Went  to  school  with 
some  of  'em.  Knows  how  much  they 
get  a  month  to  a  cent  and  how  much 
liquor  they  can  hold  to  a  teaspoonful. 
He  knows  Ned  Forrest  like  a  book.  Has 
taken  sundry  drinks  with  Ned.  Ned 
likes  him  much.  Is  well  acquainted 
with  a  certain  actress.  Could  have  mar- 
ried her  Just  as  easy  as  not  If  he  had 
wanted  to.  Didn't  like  her  'style.'  and 
so  concluded  not  to  marry  her.  Knows 
Dan  Rice  well.  Knows  all  of  his  men 
and  horses.  Is  on  terms  of  affectionate 
ntimaey  with  Dan's  rhinoceros,  and  Is 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  per- 
forming elephant." 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  "genial" 
at  the  Porphyry,  who  "Knew  every- 
body." Name  any  distinguished  man 
and  the  "genial"  would  reply:  "I  know 
him  very  well.  I  dined  with  him  one 
night"— and  then  a  long,  rambling  ac- 
count of  the  dinner,  who  were  there 
what  was  said,  drunk  and  eaten,  -would 
follow.  It  mattered  not  whether  the 
distinguished  man  were  a  general,  law- 
yer, actor,  clergyman,  pugilist,  oarsman 
banker,  philanthropist.  The  "genial' 
knew  him  "very  well."  When  he  had 
not  dined  with  him,  he  had  supped, 
lunched,   «r   breakfasted    in    his  com- 

22D  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

I    The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave.' 
Its  22d  concert  yesterday  afternoon  In -| 
Symphony  Hall.    The  program  was  aa  1 
follows:     Carpenter.    Symphony   No.  1 
(first  time  here);  Svendsen.  "Zorahay- 
da";  two  pieces  for  viola  and  orchestra: 
d'Indy,  Lied;  Strube.  Fantastic  Dance;' 
Gold  mark,     pverture,     "Sappho.      Mr.  / 
Schmidt  conducted. 

Mr.  John  Alden  Carpenter  of  Chicago  I 
ia  not  a  stranger  here  in  the  concert  j 
ball.  Ills  violin  sonata  has  been  played  | 
twice  within  five  years;  some  of  his 
•ongs  have  been  sung  here  by  various  | 
lingers;  his  orchestral  Suite.  "Adven- I  ' 
lures    lu    a    Perambulator,"    was    per-  j 


devotion  to  pulsatile  Instruments 

The  composer  bowed  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  applause  from  the  platform.  ' 
^Svensen's  pretty  and  Innocuous  legend 
soothed  the  audience.  Goklraark's  over- 
ture was  played  last  year.  Why  this 
haste  in  repetition?  His  "Prometheus" 
overture  would  have  been  fresher  to 
the  ear  if  there  was  absolute  necessity 
of  hearing  something  by  Goldmark. 

Mr.   Peril's  beautiful  tone  and  irre-  [ 
proachable     art    were     displayed  In 
U'lndy's  Lied,   which  was  written  for 
the  violuneello,  .•>.nd  Strube's  "Fantastic 
I  Dance,"  which  had  already  oeon  played  ( 
I  by  him.    D'Indy's  Lied,  composed  about 


the  austerity  of  his  later  compositions.  . 
Its  melancholy  flavor  is  agreeable,  not 

Leotil's  "Oracolo."  Rlmsky-Korsa- 
koft's  "Coq  d'or"  and  Gilbert's  ballet, 
"The  Dance  in  Place  Congo"  will  be 
performed  here  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  this  week  by  the  Metropolitan 
Onjra  Company  for  the  first  time  in 
the  city. 

Bellini's  "I  Puritanl"  has  not  been 
heard  here  for  so  many  years  that  it 
will  be  new  to  the  younger  generation 
of  opcragoers. 

Rossini  brought  It  about  that  Bellini 
should  write  an  opera  for  the  Theatre 
Itallen  at  Paris.  Bellini  in  1833  was 
famous  throughout  Europe  as  the  com- 
poser of  "La  Sonnambula"  (1831)  and 
"Norma"  (1831).  His  "Capulettl  e  Mon- 
tecchl"  (1830)  and  "Beatrice  dl  Tenda" 
( 1  S3  j)  were  also  popular*.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Wagner,  conductor  at 
Riga,  chose  in  1837  for  hl6  benefit  "Nor- 
ma," and  wrote  In  the  announcement 
that  his  choice  was  the  greatest  proof 
of  Tils  esteem  for  the  "art -loving"  pub- 
lic. "The  most  Inveterate  adversaries 
of  the  new  Italian  school  of  music,"  he 
further  said,,  "have  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  composition  of 
this  opera  is  sublime." 

in  1833 Bellini  visited  London  and  Paris. 
He  was  engaged  U>  direct  the  rehearsals 
of  "Norma"  and  "La  Sonnaanbula"  at 
London,  for  which  he  received  12400.  In 
London  he  was  impressed  by  the  gran- 
deur of  the  buildings,  the  great  number 
of  carriages,  the  luxury  of  the  houses. 
"Norma,"  strange  to  say,  was  then 
pooh-poohed  by  the  critics;  possibly  be- 
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"steadily  began  her  evening's  task  half 
a  tone  too  flat";  yet  her  acting  was 
"more  powerful  and  striking  than  ever— 

if  thaf  could  be." 

Early  in  1S34  Bellini  went  to  Paris, 
•where  he  was  welcomed  with  open  arms. 
He  was.  however,  ill  at  ease,  homesick, 
perhaps  depressed  by  a  presentiment  of 
his  early  death. 

Romani  had  written  the  librettos  of 
seven  operas  by  Bellini.  They  were  as- 
sociated together  in  success.  Their 
friendship  was  broken  because  Bellini 
thought  that  in  writing  "Beatrice  dl 
Tenda."  Romani  was  more  interested  In 
an  amorous  adventure  than  in  the  li- 
bretto; so,  he  turned  to  Count  Pepoll  for 
the  libretto  of  "I  Puritanl."  Yet  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  In  Italy:  "I  know  now 
that  if  I  shall  write  again  for  Italy,  I 
cannot  do  It  without  Romani,  All  the 
others  are  cold,  insipid,  without  passion. 
I  ought  to  sacrifice  pride  to  art.  For 
this  reason  I  shall  try  every  means  to 
make  it  up  with  him."  There  was  a 
reconciliation  later. 

r'ppoli  based  his  libretto  en  a  play  by 
A  ncelot,  "Cavaliers  et  Tetes  rondes," 
Which  had  been  recently  performed. 
French  writers  on  music  say  that  this 
drama  in  turn  was  based  on  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  celebrated  romance,  "The 
Puritans  of  Scotland." 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria  is  imprisoned 
In  a  fort  at  Plymouth,  Eng.,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Lord  Walton,  Parlia- 
mentary leader.  His  daughter  Elvira  is 
In  love  with  Lord  Arthur  Talbot,  a 
Puritan.  She  has  persuaded  her  father 
to  allow  him  lh  the  castle.  He  wraps 
the  Queen  in  Elvira's  bridal  veil  and 
helps  her  to  escape,  whereupon  he  is 
Imprisoned.  Elvira  becomes  mad,  think- 
ing she  has  been  abandoned  by  Arthur,  j 
Meeting  her,  he  explains.  Puritans  ar- 
rest him,  thinking  him  to  be  a  traitor. 
The  news  arrives  that  the  King  has 
been  defeated.  Arthur  is  pardoned. 
Elvira  recovers  her  reason. 

Bellini  worked  on  the  opera  at  Pu-  ; 
teaux,  in  a  quiet,  rose-embowered  villa 
near  the  Seine.   In  June,  1834,  he  wrote 
to  Ricordi.  the  publisher  at  Milan,  about 
his  forthcoming  opera.   He  wished  Ri- 
cordi to  control  It  and  further  operas. 
The  fact  that  some  conductors  or  oth- 
ers had  faked  scores  from  the  piano 
I editions,   annoyed   him.  In  this  letter  I 
Jho  mentioned  his  opera  "Ernanl."  Did 
jhe  even  sketch  an  "Ernani"?  No  one 
Jknows. 

j    "I  Puritan!  di  Scozla"— this  was  the  I 
j  title  of  the  opera— was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Itallen.  Paris,  on  Jan.  25,  1835. 
The  cast  was  a  remarkable  one;  it  in-  I 
eluded  Mme.  Gitflla  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tarn-  ) 
biirini.  Lablache.    Seats  had  been  taken 
long  in  advance.    On  the  opening  night 
I:  was  impossible  to  procure  one  at  any  j 
price.  The  audience  was  made  up  of  the  I 
leaders  of  society,  and  "the  most  dis- 
tinguished  in   all   branches  of  human 
activity,  politics,  science,  literature,  art."  I 
The  success  was  enormous.  Donizetti, 
vho  .was  then  In  Paris,  conducting  the 
i  hearsals    of   his     "Marino  Fallero," 
vrote  to  Romani:  "Bellini's  success  has 
been  very  great,  in  spite  of  a  mediocre 
libretto;  the  success  continues,  although 
the  fifth  performance  has  taken  place; 
"t  will  continue  till  the  end  of  theseason. 
I  speak  of,  this  to  you,  because  I  know  . 
you  two  havo  made  up.    ...    I  do  not 
deserve   the   success   that   'I  Puritanl' 
has  had.  but  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  dis- 
please." 

Bellini  died  at  Puteaux,  on  Sept.  23, 
JlS-Tft.  when  he  was  in  his  34th  year. 

"I  Puritanl."  was  produced  in  London 
Hn  1S30,  as  was  Donizetti's  "Marino  Fali- 
ero."    The  latter  failed.    "The  produc-  j 
tlon  of  these  two  new  operas  was  the 
event  of  the  season.   On,  such  occasions 
there  Is  always  a  success  and  a  failure. 
I  The  public  will  not  endure  two  favor- 
ites." Let  us  quote  further  the  remarks 
|nf  Chorley:  "From  first  to  last  note  'I 
Puritanl'  was  found  enchanting.  The 
ricture  of  Guisl.   leaning  against  La- 
blache to  listen.  In  the  second  scene:  the 
honeyed  elegance  of  Rubini's  song  of 
entrance:  the  bridal  polacca  in  the  first 
act;  In  the  second,  the  mad  scene,  and 
the  duet  between  the  two  basses  (a 
feebler  repetition  of  effects  already  pro- 
duced in  'Norma')  entranced  'the  town.'  . 
In  the  third  act  Rubini,  who  had  not 
appeared  since  an  early  stage  of  the 
story,  carried  everyone  to  the  seventh 
heaven  by  a  display  of  his  powers  off 
expression,  potent  enough  to  make  the 
severest  for  a  while  forget  the  plati- 
tude of  the  materials  with  which  they 
I  id  'o  deal.    London  was  steeped  in  the 
i  itslc  of  'I  Purltlni';  organs  ground  It,  > 
adventurous    amateurs    dared    it,  the 
Ki'igers  themselves  sang  it  to  such  sa- 
lety   as   to  lose   all    consciousness  of  i 
■chat  they  were  engaged  in.  and,  when 
.  nee  launched,  to  go  on  mechanically.  ;. 
I   nust  have  heard  Mile.  Grisi's  Polacca  ' 
'  ?  year  alone.  If  once,  100  times,  to  i 
ak  without  exaggeration.    In  short, 
.    1 ' in i  had  'the  luck.'  " 

'hoiiey  noticed  that  in  the  last  scene 
->'  "I  Puritani"  the  theme  Is  Identically 
t  of  Simon  Mayer's  "Donne  l'Amore" 
r.  I 'eel  with  the  English  verse  by  Haynes f- 
iley  as  'O,  'tis  the  melody."  Bellini's  i 
repetition  or  plagiarism  fitted  it  to  the  ' 
life   and   death   suspense    of    a    lover  8 
eoomed  to  execution,  on  being  forced  i. 
'rem  the  idol  of  his  heart,  whom  mis-  |i 
f -  (venture  had  driven  mad,  and  whom 
1     quits  to  mount  the  scaffold,  leaving  W 
r-sr  in  a  swoon,  which  (for  her  sake) 
he  would  fain  hope  is  the  sleep  of  death.  I 
Yet  Rubini  contrived,  by  the  inflexions 
ci  his  voice,  to  make  this  unmarked 
cantnbile  lncerate  with  its  distress  the  i 
heart,  through  the  ear. 

The  first  performance  of  "I  Puritanl" 
In  New  York  was  at  Palmo's  Opera 
House  on  Feb.  3,  1844.  when  the  chief 
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Fingers | •wer*:  Eufrasi.i  Horghcse,'  Peroz-  • 
ei.  Valtelina  and  Mnjocchi. 

There  I  was  an  earlier  performance  at 
Philadelphia  on  Nov.  20,  1843,  when  the 
singers  were  Corsinl,  Calvet,  Perozzi 
Rnd  Valtelina. 

At  the  first  performance  in  New  York 
the  bill  stated  that  the  orchestra  would 
!  comprise  "32  professors."  It  also  con- 
tained this  announcement:  "Arrange- 
.  ments  have  been  made  by  the  manage- 
ment with  the  Railroad  Company  for 
the  accommodation  of  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen living  uptown,  so  that  a  large 

car.  well  lighted  and  warmed,  will  start 
'after  the  theatre  closes,  and  police  of- 
j  fleers  will  be  in  attendance  to  prevent 
disorder.  The  car  will  run  from  the 
corner  of  Chambers  and  Centre  streets 
as  far  as  Forty-second  street." 
j  "I  Puritani"  was  for  many  years  a. 
ifavorite  opera  in  New  York.  Mmes. 
Bosio,  Grlsi,  Cora  de  Wilhorst,  Anna 
de  la  Grange,  La  Comtesse  Ferussao 
(her  first  and  only  appearance),  Gassier, 
Adelina  Patti,  Carlotta  Patti.  Zagury — 
there  is  a  long  list  of  women  that  sang 
the  music  of  Elvira.  Mtne.  Sembrlch 
took  the  part  at  the  Metropolitan  Oct. 
29.  1883,  with  Stagno,  Kaschmann,  Mira- 
bella. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  revived  the  opera 
in  New  York  on  Dec.  3,  1906,  for  Mr. 
Bonci,  who  then  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  this  country.  Mme.  Pinkert 
was  the  Elvira.  Ancona  and  Arimondl 
were  in  the  cast.  The  opera  was  heard 
again  at  the  Manhattan,  Feh.  26,  1909. 
when  the  singers  were  Mmes.  Tetrazzlni 
and  Severini  and  Constantino,  Polese, 
De  Segurola,  Venturlni  and  De  Grazi'a. 

Celebrated  singers  have  been  heard 
here  in  the  opera. 

The  opera  was  performed  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  on  Jan.  15,  1865,  also  on  Feb. 

!  3   of  that   year.     Mme.    Grisi,  Mario, 
Badiali,   Susinl,   Candi,   Parozzi,  Mme. 

[  Morra.  Arditi  conducted. 

|    Other  noteworthy  performances  are  as 
follows: 

1860,  Jan.  25— Adelina  Patti,  Mme.  Mor- 
I  ra,  Brignoli,  Ferrl,  Susini.  Muller,  Quln- 
to.   Muzio,  conductor. 

1862.  Oct.  10— Carlotta  Patti,  Brignoli. 
Amodio,  Susini,  Debreul,  Xlmenes.  Muzio, 
!  conductor. 

1S66,    Jan.    16-Clara   Louise  Kellogg, 
j  Mme.  Ficher,  Irfre,  Bellini.  Antonucci, 
j  Renhardt.  Muller.    Toriani,  conductor. 
1S79.    Jan.    6— Mme.    Gerster,  Ravelli, 
Galassi.  Foil,  Grazzi,  Pyatt. 

1880,  Feb.  3,  Globe  Theatre— Mile.  Lu- 
blanche  (Davenport),  her  first  appear- 
ance, Lazarlni.  Stortl,  Castlemary.  Miss 
Valerga.  Behrens.  conductor. 

1881,  Jan  6— Mme.  Gerster.  ,  Ravelli, 
Galassi.  Monti,  Grazzi,  Corsinl,  Miss 
Valerga. 

1885  Jan.  1— Emma  Nevada,  Vicim,  De 
Anna,  Cherubinl,  Bieletto,  Manni,  Miss 
Saruggia. 

Leoni's  Opera  "L'Oracolo"  Founded 
On  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub" 

Franco  Leonl  is  known  in  Boston 
chiefly  by  some  songs  and  some  music 
for  the  church.  The  musical  lexicons 
are  reticent  about  him. 

He  whs  born  at  Milan  in  October,  1S64. 
His  father  taught  singing  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  that  city  and  directed  the 
school  of  choral  singing.  Franco  studied 
composition  with  Ponchielli;  after  his 
death  with  Dominicetti.  After  gradua- 
tion he  gave  singing  lessons  at  the  Con- 
servatory. While'  in  Italy  he  wrote  a 
symphony  and  other  orchestral  works, 
also  an  opera  produced  at  Milan  in  1889. 
In  1891  he  moved  to  London,  where  he 
has  taught '  singing  and  composed. 
Among  his  later  works,  besides  "L'Ora- 
colo "  fue  "Sardanapalus"  (1896).  the 
opera  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  (1897),  "lb  and 
Little  Christina"  (Savoy  Theatre.  Nov. 
14.  1891).  His  "Francesca  da  Rimini," 
based  on  Marion  Crawford's  play,  was 
performed  at  a  public  rehearsal  at  the 
Opera  Comlque, .  Faris,  Dec.  30,  1913.  It 
had  no  success,  The  singers  were  Mme. 
Vix,  Messrs.  Francelli  and  Boulogne. 

Chester  Bailey  Fernald,  born  in  1869, 
according  to  some  in  Boston,  according 
to  others  in  San  Francisco,  studied  the 
life  of  the  Chinese  in  the  latter  city. 
He  wrote  stories  about  it  for  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine.    One  of  them  was  enti- 
tled "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub."  This 
he  turned  into  a  play  which  was  pror 
duced  at  Hammerstein's  Olympia,  Newfi 
York,  on  Sept.  20,  1897.    The  chief  play- { 
ers  were  Holbrook  Blinn,  Richard  Gan-  I 
thony,  Alfred  Hastings,  Edwin  Morri- ! 
son,  Ruth  Benson,  Althea  Luce,  Grace  ' 
Sheridan. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Belasco  insisted  that 
Mr.  Fernald  had  lifted  certain  things 
from   Mr.    Powers's   play,    "The   First  , 
Born."    The   Morning  Telegraph  pub- 
lished  a  strictly  personal   letter  from 
Mr.  Hammerstein,  in  tho  course  of  which 
he  said:  "In  my  long  and  rather  varied 
career  as  a  theatrical  manager,  I  have 
often  come  across  a  species  of  thing  that 
an  unkind  Providence,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  has  sent  to  play  the  part  of 
'  man  on  the  boards  of  the  world.  These 
j  things,    like   a   buzzard,  nevertheless. 
1  seem  to  have  some  mission  in  life:  they 
I  always  stir  up  something.  Sometimes 
i  a  dunghill,  sometimes  a  gospel.  Mr. 
Belasco  evidently  has  a  mission;  he  also 
seems  to  be  feverish.  He  and  Mr.  Froh- 
man  see  a  play  of  Chinese  life  In  ban 
FrancSsco;    they    buy    It;    they  never 
I  thought  of  asking  the  source  of  the  play. 

They  corralled  it  about  three  months 
I  ago.  Mr.  Frohman  locks  the  play  in  his 
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desk  and  also  keeps  on  eating,  as  1  flrd 
reliably  Informed.  An  uuthor  .of  re- 
nown, and  modest-like  man  of  work, 
eames  to  me.  reads  mo  his  book,  called 
•The  Cat  and  the  Cherub."  and  a  play 
adapted  from  the  same.  It  is  a  story  of 
Chinese  life.  1  find  the  book  and  play 
v  arc  written  before  the  production  of 
the  play  secured  by  Frohman  and  Be- 
lasco Mr.  Hammerstein  then  described 
i he  trouble  he  had  taken  to  be  sure  of 
his  rights  in  the  matter.  He  concluded: 
■  A  Chinese  play  Is  m  demand.  I.  feel- 
Ins;  convinced  that  no  claim  of  dubious 
practice  would  be  made  against  ine,  ac- 
cept a  Chinese  play,  produce  it.  As  l( 
by  signal.  Frohman  and  Belasco  go  into 
convulsions  of  moral  indignation.  Mr 
Frohman  appealed  to  the  police  and  Mr 
Belasco  appealed  to  soap.-  He  did  look 
uncommonly  clean  as  he  sat  in  the  Olym- 
pic Friday  night  —  on  a  pass.  He  came 
to  discover  similarities  between  the  two 
plays.  He  says  there  are  none  worthy 
making  a  fuss  about,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  steal.  He  says  he  will  advise  Mr 
Frohman  not  to  prosecute  me.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Belasco.  I  won't  be  mean  as 
you!  you  looked  so  clean  Friday  night 
For  that  surprise,  many  thanks." 

The  play  was  revived  with  Mr.  Blinn 
as  Wins  Shee  at  the  Princess  Thcatr 
New  York.  Oct.  17.  1914. 

The  play  was  produced  in  London  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre.  Oct.  30,  1897. 

Th.e  first  performance  In  Boston  was  atl 
the  Boston  Theatre,  Jan.  31.  1S3S.  whenj 
ll  preceded  the  entertainment  of  Annaf 
Held    "Etoile  de  Paris"  and  her  own 
company.     The   cast   was    as  follows:! 
Wing  Shee.  William  Beach;  Chin  Fang.ft 
i    »in  Holland;  Hoo-King,  Emile  Col-I 
Wing  Sun  Luey,  Harry  Mills;  Ah 
Charlotte    Deane;    Hwah  Kwcc.1 
Dolores  Lettani;  Ho  Chec,  Grade  Sher- 
wood. | 
The  plot  was  thus  described  by  the, 
Dramatic   Mirror  when    the   play  was, 
drat  produced: 

-Hoo  King,  a  rich  merchant,  has  a 
young  son.  to  whom  he  Is  devotedly 
attached.  Chin  Fang,  a  common  China-I 
man.  who  keeps  an  opium  den  next  door 
to  the  rich  merchant's,  house,  kidnaps 
the  child,  who  always  carries  his  pet  catj 
in  his  arms.  Wing  Sun  Luey.  the  son  of  | 
W  ing  Shee.  a  learned  doctor,  starts  out 
to  find  the  child  and  run  down  his  ab- 
ductor. As  a  reward  he  is  to  win  the 
hand  of  Hoo  King's  niece.  Just  as  his 
suspicions  lead  him  to  Chin  Fang's  cel- 
lar, that  gentleman  has  a  few  words 
with  him  and  kills  him  with  a  swift  and 
sudden  blow  from  behind.  The  old 
father  enters,  sees  his  son's  body  and 
.swears  vengeance.  Little  later  the 
mewing  of  tne  'good  luck  cat'  reveals 
the  hiding  place  of  the  little  boy,  Hoo 
Chee,  who  is  rescued  by  Wing  Shee  and 
restored  to  his  father.  Wing  Shee  meets 
Chin  Fang  a  moment  later,  and  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  13  the  slayer 
of  his  son  he  sets  about  the  task  of  put- 
ting him  out  of  the  way.  He  enters  into 
a  conversation  with  him,  and  at  an 
opportune  moment  stabs  him  and  fin- 
ishes the  job  by  strangling  him  with  his 
own  queue.  The  footsteps  of  an  ap- 
proaching policeman  are  heard;  and 
Wing  Shee  lifts  the  body  of  Chin  Fang 
no.  puts  it  in  a  sitting  position,  and, 
after  calmly  lighting  his  pipe,  addresses 
some  commonplace  remarks  to  the 
corpse,  while  the  policeman  walks  past 
in  a  leisurely  manner  and  goes  on  his 
way  down  the  street." 

For  the  play  incidental  music  was 
written  by  Edgar  Stillman  Kelly  ana 
N.  Clifford  Page. 

This  play  was  turned  into  an  opera 
libretto  by  Camillo  Zanoni  for  Leoni's 
music.  The  opera  is  in  one  act.  It  was 
produced  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on 
June  2S.  The  chief  parts  were  thus 
taken:  Wing  Shee,  Marcoux;  Chin  ! 
Fang,  Scotti;  Sun  Luey,  Dalmores;  Ah 

Yoi.  Pauiine  Donalda.  Mme" Paulin.j 
Cotreuil  and  Montecucchi  took  the! 
minor  parts.  Messager  conducted.  I 
The  first  performance  in  the  United! 
States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Operai 
House.  Feb.  4,  1915.  Wing  Shee,  Didur;  I 
Chin  Fang,  Scotti;  Hoo  King  (Hoo 
'  Tsin).  Rossi;  Wing  Sun  Luey,  Botta; 
Ah  Yoi,  Lucrezia  Bori;  Hwah  Kwee, 
Sophie  Braslau.    Mr.  Polacco  conducted.  \ 


"Coq  d'Or,"  the  Russian 


Satirical  Opera-Pantomime      ■  ]  \ 

"Le  Coq  d'Or,"  written:  by  Rimsky-  \ 
Korsakoff  as  an  opera,  was  completed  I 
in   1907.     The  composer  died   In   1908.  / 

■  The  opera  was  not  performed  until  1910,7 
when,   produced  at  Petrograd,   it  was 
considered  a  failure  because  It  was  im-  t 
possible  for  the  singers  to  maintain  the  ! 
demanded  action  on  the  stage. 

■  In  1S12  Michel  Fokine  thought  the  op- 
era could  be  turned  into  an  opera-panto-  | 
mime.   The  composer's  family  objected, 
faying  thai  the  work  should  be  per- 
formed as  an  opera,  or,  not  at  all. 

Fokine  took  the  work  to  Paris  where  , 
it  was  performed  at  the  Opera  on  May 
24,  1914.  Thamar  Karsavina  was  the 
chief  dancer.  Her  associates  were  Bou- 
gakoff.  Kowalskl  and  Cecchetti.  The 
chief  singers  were  Mme.  Dobrowolska, 
Altchevsky  and  Basils  Petroff.  Cooper 
conducted.  The  piece  was  then  de- 
scribed as  a  fairy  opera,  or  rather  a 
fairy  farce,  with  the  cowardly  king, 
with  the  soldiers  that  might  have  come 
out  of  "La  Grande  Duchesse"  or  "Le 
petit  Faust."  The  opera-pantomime 
was  also  brought  out  In  London  at 
Lane,  June  15,  1914. 


The  Quron.MISK  Gslll  and  Mm*.  Barrientos 
Amelia   Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Brnslau 

Too  Kins   Mr.  Bolm  ami  Mr.  Dldur 

The  Goi'ornl .  .  Mr.  Bartlk  and  Mr,  ttuysriael 
Tba  A*trelotfer...Mr.  Bonflgllo  and  Mr.  Diss 

Tke  l'rince  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Audlslo 

KnUlu    ..Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Ussohlgllan 

Tfcs  voice  ot  Hie  Cock,  Mme.  Sumlellus 

The  action  of  this  opera,  based  on  a 
poem  by  Pushkin,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  George  Harris,  Jr., 
is  entrusted  to  the  ballet.  The  music  as- 
signed to  the  characters  is  sung  by  the 
chief  singers  and  chorus,  dressed  in  Rus- 
sian costume  and  seated  on  terraces  ar- 
ranged on  each  side  of  the  stage.  The 
seoneiy  and  costumes  were  designed  for 
the  Metropolitan  by  Will  Pogany.  Adolf 
Bolm,  the  dancer,  known  and  esteemed 
here.  Is  the  stage  manager.  At  the  p 
fcrmance  next  Friday  afternoon  Mme 
Garrison  will  take  the  place  of  Mme.  Bar 
lientos  ;  Miss  Robeson  will  be  substituted 
ior  Miss  Braslau,  and  Miss  Sparkes  for] 
Mme.  Sundelius. 

It  is  said  that  "Coq  d'Or"  is  really  aj 
bitter  satire  on  a  paternal  government 
savage  in  its  treatment  even  of  the  Rus; 
sian  people.  Pushkin's  poem  was  written 
at  a  timo  when  the  Napoleonic  wars  had 
inspired  a  spirit  of  revolt  In  Russia. 

Rosa  -Newmarch  says  of  "Coq  d'Or' 
that,  In  spite  of  the  eastern  origin  of 
the  tale,  it  Recalls  the  simple  customs 
and  dally  life  of  the  great  Slavic  people. 

"In  the  first  scene  we  are  introduced 
to  a  hall  in  the  palace  of  King  Dodon,, 
where  he  is  holding  a  council  with  his 
i  boyards.  He  tolls  them  that  he  is  weary 
;6f  king:y  responsibilities  and  especially 
of  the  perpetual  warfare  with  his  hos- 
tile neighbois,  and  that  he  longs  to  rest 
I  for  a  while.   First  he  asks  the  advice  of 
his  heir.  Prince  Guidon,  who  says  that 
1  Instead  of  lighting  on  the  frontier  he 
should  withdraw  his  troops  and  let  them 
surround  the  capital,  which  should  first 
be  well  provisoned.  Then,  while  the  en-i 
tiny   was   destroying   the   rest   of  the! 
countrj,    the    King   might   repose  and 
think  of  some  new  way  of  circumvent-| 
ing  him.   But  the  old  Gen.  Polk'an  does 
,  not  approve  of  the  project,  for  he  thinks 
;  It  will   be  worse   to  have  the  hostile] 
army  surrounding  the  city  and  perhaps 
t'ttn eking  the  King  himself.    Nor  does 
he  agree  with  the  equally  foolish  advice 
of  the  King's  younger  son.  Aphron.  Very 
soon  the  whole  assembly  is  quarrelling^ 
as  to  the  best  way  out.  ,  -X  I 

■  "The  story  tolls  how  the  Golden  Cock.| 
-  a  gift  of  the  King's  astrologer,  is  set  asj 
a  weather  vane  to  give  warning  of  dan-| 
ger.  The  King  is  enchanted,  feeling  he 
can  now  take  his  ease,  and  he  offers  a 
reward.  _tQ  .the  astrologer  who  rejollcji 
that  he  does  not  want  treasures  or  hon- 
ors but  a  diploma  drawn  up  in  legal 
form.  'Legal?'  exclaims  the  King.  I 
don't  know  What  you  mean.  My  desires 
and  caprices  are  the  only  laws  here. 
Dodon's  bed  is  brought  in  and  the  chat- 
elaine of  the  palace  tucks  him  in  for  a 
sound  sleep.  Suddenly  the  cock  sum- 
mons the  kingdom  to  war. 

"In  the  second  act  the  wretched,  ego 
tlstical  King,  and  the  Voyevoda,  Pal- 
kan  come  to  a  narrow  pass  where  their 
army  has  been  annihilated  and  the  two 
royal  princes  have  slain  one  another. 
From  a  tent  at  dawn  appears  the  mag- 
ical Queen  of  Shemakha,  with  whom: 
the  old  King  becomes  infatuated  while; 
!  she  makes  him  dance  and  sing 
long  scene  of  comic  realism. 

"Act  III.  finds  Dodon's  capital  on  tip- 
toe to  greet  the  King  and  his  bride. 

"Jump  and  dance,  grin  and  bow,  show 
your  loyalty,  but  don't  expect  .anything 
In  return,  says  the  sardonic  chatelaine, 
Amelfa.  The  Astrologer,  halting  the 
procession  to  claim  his  reward,  asks 
for  the  Queen  of  Shemakha  herself, 
whereat  the  King  strikes  him  dead. 

"The  Golden  Cock  flies  at  the  monarch 
and  with  one  blow  of  his  beak  pierces 
his  skull.  There  is  a  thunderclap,  then 
darkness  and  silence,  broken  by  a  sil- 
very laugh  of  the  Queen.  Bird  and 
Queen  have  disappeared  when  it  grows 
light  again.  The  unhappy  and  bewil- 
dered people  sing  a  chorus  of  regret  for 
the  King: 

"Our  Prince,  without  a  peer,  was  pro- 
dent,  wise  and  kind  ;  his  rage  was  ter- 
rible;  he  was  often  implacable;  he 
treated  us  like  dogs ;  but  when  once  his 
►age  was  over  he  was  a  Golden  King. 
Oh,  terrible  disaster!  Where  shall  we 
fjnd  another  King?"  .      '  V* 

There  is  a  short  epilogue  In  which  the 
Astrologer   tells   the   spectator    not  to 
weep;  the  story  Is  fiction;  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Dodon  there  are  only  two 
human    beings,    himself  and  the 


lie  folk  M  .  re  attracted  and  came  to  look 
at  the  curious  sights  and  to  listen  to 
the  sweet  songs. 

"Spaniards.  Indians,  half-breeds  and 
Adventurers  of  all  kinds  swelled  the 
throng,  which  was  Indeed  a  motley 
gathering.  All  this  has  been  told  about 
by  George  W.  Cable,  and  It  was  from 
tils  writing  that  Heiry  F.  Gilbert  de- 
rived the  original  inspiration  for  his 
ballet. 

"Mr.  Gilbert  says:  'Originally  written 
as  a  symphonic  poem.  "The  Dance  in 
Place  Congo,"  when  finished,  seemed  to 
me  so  dramatic  that  I  thought  It  well 
adapted  for  stage  presentation.  I, 
therefore,  composed  and  elaborated  a 
scenario  for  my  music.  ,  My  scenario 
has,  however,  been  modified  and  con- 
siderably changed. by  Mr.  Ottokar  Bar- 
tlk, under  whose  personal  supervision 
the  work  is  produced.'  The  story  con- 
cerns Itself  with  the  loves  of  Aurore. 
the  beautiful  quadroon  girl  (played  by 
Miss  Galli).  Remon  (played  by  Mr. 
Bonflglio).  Is  her  accepted  lover,  but  her 
grace  and  beauty  have  excited  the  jeal- 
ous passion  of  Numa  (played  by  Mr. 
Bartlk).  Urged  on  by  his  passion,  Numa 
consults  the  old  Voodoo  fortune  teller, 
praying  for  her  help  to  obtain  for  him 
the  love  of  Aurore.  But  instead  she 
prophesies  his  death.  The  jealousy  of 
Numa  for  liemon  is  about  to  reach  a 
tragic  climax,  when  at  the  height  of  the 
dance  the  warning  strokes  of  the  9 
o'clock  bell  are  heard  calling  the  slaves 


real 
queen. 

"Dance  in  Place  Congo,"  Ballet 

by  Henry  F.  Gilbert  of  Cambridge 

Henry  F.  Gilbert's  ballet  "The  Dance 
In  Place  Congo,"  which  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Opera  House  next 
Friday  afternoon  with  "Coq  d'Or,  '  was1 
brought  out  at  the  Metropolitan  or 
March  23.  We  are  indebted  to  the  press 
agent  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hous< 
for'  the  following  description  of  the  bal- 
let: 


Every  Sunday  afternoon  m  old  Nev, 
Orleans  the  slaves  were  gven  a  couple 
of  hours  of  free  time.     Hastening  to 
the  'Place  Congo.'  a  solitary  and  pi 
turesque  placft  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city    they  there  indulged  themselves  n 
wild  dancing,  in  rude  love  making,  ir 
singing    of    songs,    in    the  fu 
expression     of  quasi-barbanc| 
emotion.     The   fame   of   these  pietur 
esque  revels  spread  far  and  wide.  Gen- 


the 
rious 


to  quarters.  The  dancers  break  off  and, 
with  gestures  of  despair,  begin  slowly 
and  reluctantly  to  disperse.  Aurore, 
Remon  and  Numa  still  linger.  As  Numa 
makes  a  rush  at  Remon.  Aurore  stabs 
him.  But  her  triumph  Is  short,  for  at 
once  a  slave  driver  appears  with  up- 
lifted whip  and  the  scene  closes  with  the 
note  of  tragedy." 

Speaking  of  the  music,  Olin  Downes 
In  the  Musical  Quarterly,  says: 

"Five  Creole  themes  are  employed. 
One  of  them  is  the  theme  of  Bamboula, 
which  Coleridge-Taylor  employed  in  his 
orchestral  piece  of  that  name,  although 
in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  of , 
Gilbert.  The  Introduction  is  gloomy  and 
tragic.  The  principal  theme,  a  sort  of 
wild  cry.  is  repeatedly  proclaimed,  with 
alwavs  Increasing  breadth  and  empl  asts, 
by  the  orchestra.  After  a  pause  the 
Bamboula,  a  vulgar  dance  tune,  with  a 
lordly  swing,  is  heard.  There  follows  a 
lighter,  wittier  theme.  After  extended 
development  of  this  material  comes  a 
noblv  pathetic  middle  portion,  in  the 
manner  of  a  love  scene,  and  finally  a 
conclusion  that  is  weird  and  fantastic. 

"The  dance,  at  the  height  of  its  ex- 
citement, is  interrupted  by  the  booming 
of  a  great  bell.  This  is  the  bell  which 
rings  the  summons  to  'quarters,'  and  the 
sleep  that  will  preface  another  day  ot 
toil  and  weariness.  There  is  a  pause;  a 
S  cry  of  despair;  then  a  sound  like  the 
shuffling  of  feet,  mournful  echoes  of 
themes  previously  heard,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mood  that  is  nocturnal  and 
tragic,  and,  with  a  sudden  surprising 
harmonic  turn,  and  a  final  reference  to 
the  theme  of  the  opening,  the  end. 

"It  is  a  riskv  thing  to  reckon  too  defi- 
nitely on  the  effect  of  a  score  only; 
known  by  reading.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  score  which: 
put  it  apart  from  the  compositions 
which  precede  it.  The  themes  of  tne| 
Creole  have  in  themselves  a  certain: 
tropical  grace  distinguishable  from  the 
themes  of  the  Negro.  They  offer,  of, 
course,  new  harmonic  suggestions;  of; 
which  the  composer  has  availed  him- 
self. Is  it  too  much  to  say  their  spirit 
seems  to  communicate  to  the  music,  m\ 
places,  something  of  that  quality  which, 
Nietzsche  discovered  in  Carmen,  some-, 
Miing  fatalistic,  something  hot,  brutal, 
languorous,  something  'Mediterranean'?] 
Certain  passages,  no  doubt  with  inten-j 
tion,  Ve  badly  obvious  and  vulgar  or 
grotesque,  and  in  strong  and  crude  con- 
trast to  the  tenderness  and  the  beauti- 
ful melodic  line  of  the  love  scene." 

The  "Bamboula"  melody  was  used 
long  ago  by  Gottschalk  for  a  piano 
piece.  The  composition,  based  on  four 
measures  of  a  Negro  melody,  was  writ- 
ten at  Paris  and  played  there  by  him 
In  1848. 

The  cast  for  Friday  will  be  as  follows 

A„rnr(,   Roslna  Galli 

Remon   "  ,'  .    Giuseppe  Bonflgllo 

Numa  '•■  Ottokar  Bartlk 

Slaves,   slave  Drivers,   Indians.  Spaniards, 

Musicians,  etc.   

Conductor    plerre  Monteux 

An  Appreciation  of  Debussy 
Published  in  the  London  Times 

I  In  Claude  Debussy's  death,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  55,  a  great 
>  figure  disappears  from  the  world  of 
music,  greater,  perhaps,  than  we  are 
,at  present  able  to  judge.  Future  gen- 
erations may  look  back  on  his  pioneer 
work  as  we  now  look  back  on  that  of 
Claudio  Monte verde. 

But,  short  of  any  such  comparisons, 
there  is  no  doubt,  even  now,  of  the  debt 
that  composers,  both  in  his  own  country, 
and  outside  it  owe  him.  What  his  ovfOI 
countrymen  would  say  of  him  would  pel 
that  he  has  spoken  with  the  true  voice, 
of  France;  and  we.  using  a  slightly 
different  expression,  should  say  that  hej 
broke  the  yoke  of  German  music.  He 
did  this,  speaking  technically,  by  mak- 
in"  one  special  aspect  of  harmony  his 
-  own  forcing  a  world  that  was  not  alto- 
gether willing  into  agreement,  and.  for 
the  otheis  fulfilling,  as  it  were,  a  lovely 
dream.  But  it  is  not  so  much  of  the 
means  he  employed  that  we  think— tnac 
for  the  future,  to  decide— as  of  thel 


pen  out  to  the  suggestions  of  Mallarme 
and   Maeterlinck  and   Eugene  Carrier* 
d  find  their  correlatives  In  music.  ,; 
great   dates  are  im  the ;  string 
ouarlot  and   "L'Apres-mldl,     and  1WM.| 
"Pellcas  and  Mcllsande."    The  Quartct| 
stands  alone-Maurice  Ravel  has  said,  , 
Bpeaklng  of  his  own  quartet,  "C  est  lui 
qui  nous  a  montrcle  chemin.      it  ar- 
rived late  in  this  country,  and  even  now 
the  first  and  last  movements  are  not  as 
fully  understood  as  they  may  yet  be. 
Though  all  realize  the  economy  of  re-  | 
source  and  the  delicate  shades  of  color  I 
In  that  and  "L'Apres-midi,"  all  do  not 
taste  the  purity  of  style  and  subtlety 
of  device,  nor  do  they  realize  that  both 
works  are  legitimate  descendants  of  the 
great   music  of  the   past.     "The  wise 
i  wonder  at  the  usual";  it  is  the  unusual 
1  that  the  rest  of  the  world  seeks  and 
finds.  ^  , 

Debussy  loved   the  concrete,   but  he 
treated  it  In  an  allusive  way.    This  has 
made  people   think   that   his  music  Is 
I  vague,  that  he  was  satisfied  with  what 
\  they  call  "atmosphere,"    But  he  Is  al- 
t  ways  saying  in  tones,  "it  is  this  thing 
not  that,  that  I  mean."    However  deli- 
cate, translucent  even,  the  melody  is,  it 
Is  perfectly  clear-cut.    But.  he  does  not 
,  blare  out  his  meaning.    In  "Le  Mer" 

■  i  there  Is  a  storm  brewing  in  the  dis- 

tance; it  is  always  coming,  but  never 
j  comes.  In  "Pelleas"  we  know  that  Go- 
'•,  laud  must  make  the  fateful  discovery, 
'  we  feel  It  drawing  nearer,  his  figure  is 
seen  by  the  child,  his  steps  are  heard 

■  J  on  the  dry  leaves— but  the  music  ac- 1 
)  centuates  nothing,  it  just  leaves  us  with 

:1  our  thoughts.    Never  was  the  combina- 
tion of  p^ct  and  musician  so  perfect  In 
any  opera.    It  took  10  years  to  write; 
It  will  take  many  mope  to  be  forgot-! 
I  ten. 

Notes  About  the  Theatre, 
Music  and  Musicians 


by 
the 


A  new  play  in  one  act,  "Aliens," 
Rose  MacKenna,  was  produced  at 
Abbey,  Dublin,  March  12.  It  is  an  at-  I 
tempt  "to  localize  a  universal  problem 
in  a  pseudo-Svnge  Irish  Interior."  Kath- 
leen and  Fergus,  children  of  Widow 
Lvnch,  and  poor,  bring  back  from 
school  the  narrowness  of  the  farm-corn-  j 
munity  on  an  Irish  coast.  To  save  the 
widow  from  the  bailiffs  Kathleen  must  j 
marrv  Kane,  a  well-to-do  merchant.  She 
and  Fergus,  her  brother,  loathe  the  idea.  | 
As  they  are  talking  in  the  kitchen,  Kane 
comes  In  "nicely"  under  the  influence  of 
drink  and  undesirably  amorous.  Word 
comes  that  a  boat  is  in  distress.  Will  he 
aid  in  the  rescue?  He  will-not.  So  Kath- 
leen mans  an  oar.  Kane,  sobered, 
watches  from  the  window.  "Soon-alto- 
gether too  soon  to  be  plausible— Kath- 
leen 'has  fallen  overboard.  She  is 
drowned.'  "  So  Kane,  the  old  banality, 
loses  his  thrill  and  the  widow  is  again 
a  prey  to  the  bailiffs.  Miss  MacKenna 
has  some  technical  skill,  but  the  alarm- 
ing speed  of  the  plot  is  a  bad  defect. 
DespUe  that,  .however,  the  little  play 
held  the  house.  There  was  no  d  .turb- 
ine; laughter  such  as  one  hears  usually 
at  new  "tragedies"  at  the  Abbey. 

At    the    Gaiety,    Manchester.  Eng.. 
March  15.  a  skit,  "Watson.  Sherlock  s, 
Holmes,"  by  E.  P.  Norman,  was  pro- 
duced. It  is  a  duel  of  words  between  i Mi 
Englishman  and  an  American.  The  for- 
mer suggests  that  the  Yankee  do  war 
work   in   the   danger   zone,   while  the 
English  Sherlock  Holmes  directs  from  a 
'  place   of    safety.     Holmes    invites  his 
American  Dr.  Watson  (Wilson)  to  his 
rooms    The  detective  discovers  a  wom- 
an's hair  on  the  doctor's  coat:  he  is  in 
love     Holmes   conceives  a  great  idea 
.'  to  overcome  the  German  army.   A  cer- 
i  tain  white  powder  might  finish  it-  The 

-  two  agree  to  share  in  the  glory  if  Wat- 
I  son  disguised,  goes  to  the  danger  zone 

and  administers  it.  There  is  an  anti- , 
dote  in  a  brown  packet.  He  wishes  to, 
demonstrate  on  Watson,  who  says., 
"Nothing  doing."  Tea  is  served.  Holmes; 
.  appears  to  put  the  white  powder  ma, 
cup  Suspicious  Watson  changes  the 
cup  The  detective,  knowing  this,  pre- 
tends  to  be  overcome.   Watson,  greatly | 

-  concerned,  wishes  to  try  the  antidote. 
Holmes  laughs,  shakes  Watsons  hanq  , 
and  exclaims:  "You're  just  the  same  olop 

I  boy!"    Piffle!  _     .  I 

The  success  of  "The  Lilac  Domino 
has  made  J.  L.  Sacks  a  merry  man.  He 

£  has  just  engaged  Roy  Byford  for  a  fat 
part  in  "Going  Up"  under  humorous 
conditions.  Mr.  Byford,  whose  Falstaff- 
without-padding  weight  is  20  stone,  wai 

1  weighed  by  Mr.  Sacks  on  the  day  of  hi*f 
engagement;  he  must  "deliver  thd 
goods"-that  is,  his  full  pounds  of  flesH, 

■  T-aT  thTopenh.g  performance  of  "Going 
Hp"-  for  everv  pound  he  is  short  of  that 
agreed  weight  he  consents  to  forfeit  one 
pound  (£1)  sterling  from  his  •  salary. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Byford  entered  into  this 
i  contract  without  thought  as  to  the  pos- 
I  sible  result  of  the  limits  in  food  pre- 

8  scribed  by  his  meat  card.— She  Stage. 

9  .The    Italian    play  "Romanticlsmo, 
which  the  Herald  described  last  Sun- 
day  was  performed  in  English  in  Lon- 

'  don,  produced  by  Edith  Craig,  Ellen 
"j  Terry's  daughter,  on  March  19. 
*  I  hear  that  the  future  of  the  St 
James's  Theatre— now,  unhappily,  deso- 
lated bv  the  loss  of  Sir  George  Alexan- 
der—has not  yet  been  definitely  decided, 
but  Sir  George  had  arranged  that  his 
general  manager,  Mr.  C.  T.  H.  Helms- 
ley  should  remain  in  charge  until  the 
lease  of  three  years  still  remaining  has 
expired.  I  also  understand  that  when 
the  present  season  of  "Valentine"  fin- 
ishes, Mr.  Alfred  Butt  will  produce  at 


I  this  house  the  farcical  comedy,  "l^air 
and  Warmer,"  which  he  secured  from 

[  America.— Pall  Mail  Gazette,  March  23. 

The  success  of  "Nothing'  but  the 
Truth"  at  the  Savoy,  London,  has  led 
to  the  publication  in  London  of  the 
Story  in  book  form  by  Frederic.  8. 
Isham. 

Although  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery is  now  closed  to  the  public,  the 
collection  is  added  to  continually.  Its 
latest  additions  include  a  portrait  of 
Frances  Maria  Kelly,  better  known  as 
Fanny  Kelly,  who,  born  in  1790,  lived  to 
become  the  mother  of  the  stage  of  her 
time,  for  she  did  not  die  until  1882. 
Among  her  contemporaries  were  Mrs. 
Siddons,  John  Kemble,  Edmund  Kean 
and  Dora  Jordan;  and  in  her  old  age 
she  was  visited  by  J.  L.  Toole  and 
Henry  Irving.  She  built  the  house  in 
Dean  street,  Sohe,  now  known  as  the 
Royalty.  It  was  opened  in  l$iO  and 
known  as  Miss  Kelly's  Theatre.  Un- 
fortunately the  singer-actress  lost  her 
small  fortune  by  the  venture.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  received  a  grant 
of  £150  from  the  crown.— The  Stage. 

Mr.  John  Drink'water,  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre,  lectured 
at  the  University  of  Birmingham  last ' 
Wednesday  night  on  "The  Nature  of 
Drama."  criticising  the  kind  of  play  in 
which  character  giving  rise  to  action  no 
longer  has  any  place,  but  in  which  sen- 
sational and  abnormal  event  is  of  para- 
mount Interest.  A  house  on  fire,  a  brutal 
frenzy,  a  monstrous  birth,  a  sky  rain- 
ing potatoes,  a  street  accident,  a  man 
Weighing  five  stone  more  than  he  de- 
cently ought  to,  a  man  who  painted  bad 
pictures  with  his  toes,  snow  in  July,  a 
leper,  or  a  war  were  the  things  that 
were  sure  of  exciting  consciousness  in 
a  people  for  whom  the  sweet  and  rea- 
sonable and  common  things  of  the 
world  had  grown  stale.  Out  of  his  mis- 
erable state  of  life  had  grown  a  play 
invented  expressly  for  minds  that  need- 
ed an  excitement  which  we  could  no 
longer  find  in  nature:  it  failed  to  mirror 
life  as  life  Is.  There  was  travesty  of 
ction  and  of  character.  The  abnormal, 
the  fantastic,  the  eccentric  made  for 
popular  success  so-called;  but  the  ten- 
dency must  be  recognized  and  guarded 
against  by  those  whose  desire  and  aim 
Was  to  see  the  dramatic  art  accurately 
represent  life  and  character  in  their 
varying  phases.  It  was  more  than  ever 
■cessary  to  strive  for  ideals. — The 
Stage,  March  21. 
WIS  Rogers  will  take  the  leading  part 
i  a  musical  play  of  western  life  next 
season. 

The  right's  to  "Twin  Bods"  have  been 
sold  for  Japan  and  Denmark. 

An    elaborate   New    York  revival  of 
Bartley  Campbell's  "The  White  Slave" 
Is  planned  by  Mr.  Campbell's  son.  Rob- 
ert Campbell,  for  the  early  fall.  With  a 
■  special  cast  of  well  known  plavers,  a 
[repertoire  of  the  melodies  of  Stephen 
|C.  Foster,  a  plantation  scene  of  singers, 
land  a  thrilling  race  between  two  Missis- 
sippi boats,   the  Belle  Creole  and  the 
Natchez.  "The  White  Slave"  was  origin- 
ally produced  on  April  3.  1882,  at  Hav- 
lerly's  Theatre.   Fourteenth  street  and 
Sixth  avenue.    Since  that  date  the  play 
has  been  running  continuously  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  a  record  only 
equalled    by    "Uncle   Tom's  Cabla."— 
f  Dramatic  Mirror. 

EMILIO  I)E  GOGORZA 
GIVES  SONG  RECITAL 

Accomplished  Baritone  Pleases  Jor- 
dan Hall  Audience 

Ktnilio  de  Uogorza.  baritone,  gave  a 
recital  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  program  was  made  up  of  J 
songs  sung  by  request.  The  composers 
included  Caldara.  Mozart.  Ulurk.  Salo. 
Debussy,  Alvarez.  Huhn,  Klgar  and 
others.  Miss  Helen  M.  Wlnslow  was  the 
accompanist. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza.  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished singers  now  before  the  pub- 
He,  gave  much  pleasure  to  a  large 
audience  by  his  admirable  singing.  He 
was  in  excellent  voice.  Sinning  in 
Fi  >  neh.  English.  Italian  and  Spanish, 
his  diction  was  of  the  highest  order,  his 
phrasing  was  polished,  his  breath  con- 
trol wholly  to  be  admired.  As  an  inter- 
preter he  displayed  customary  finesse, 
dramatic  force  and  distinction.  There 
was  hearty  and  well  deserved  applause 
and  Mr.  de  Gogorza  added  to  the  pro- 


-lue   it.     He  passed 

with  the  .setting  sun  and.  oh!  I  was 
grieved,  for  he  was  gentle  and  very 
kind,  i  never  nursed  another  case.  All 
these  years  my  uniform  hung  untouched 

In  the  attic.  Recently  I  reverently  took 
it  down  and  found  the  poem.  The 
world's  wealth  would  not  purchase  that 
piece  of  writing  or  the  garment  whose 
pocket  preserved  it. 

CELIA  WELLINGTON  O'HARA. 
Boston. 

The  day  is  done  and  evening  like  a  child 
Pillows  her  head  upon  the  twilight's  breast; 

The  shadows  deepen  where  the  sunset  smiled 
But  golden  memories  gild  his  couch  of  rest. 

The  day  was  beautiful  and  In  its  smile 

The  soul's  brood  meadows  bourgeoned  like  the 

Tose. 

The  gardens  of  the  mind-weed-choked  awhile — 
With  fruitage  teemed  for  all  mankind  to 

chose. 

Is  It  not  glorious  at  this  hour  to  trace 
.     n  memory's  mirror  every  shrouded  year; 

lo  meet  the  past  and  future  face  to  face 
I    "ituout  a  tremor  of  regret  or  fear? 

jFarewell!  ye  streams  that  sang  to  me  alway, 

le  birds  and  bowers!  my  solaco  and  delight- 
The  trellised  gateway  of  eternal  day 
1    Now  swings  ajar  aloft  the  shoreless  night. 

We  are  not  by  nature  suspicious, 
I  but  we  do  not  believe  that  these 
verses  in  orthodox  form  are  by  the 
lamented  Clancy.  His  Muse  did  not 
hobble  in  fetters.  We  miss  the  lyric 
wildness,  the  gorgeous  Imagery  of 
the  poems  in  the  thin  volume  now 
out  of  print,  and  not  easily  obtain- 
able even  at  second-hand-  book  shops. 
Is  there  a  "Cella  Wellington  O'Hara"' 
was  Mr.  Clancy  nursed  tenderly  at 
the  last?  It  has  been  whispered  that 
he  died  suddenly  and  with  his  boots 
on.  » 


■  £,1  mil. 


Will  Prof.  Deedledum  kindly  send  his 
address  to  this  office?  As  literary 
executor  of  Frothlngham  Clancy,  the 
bard  of  South  Boston,  he  will  be  in- 
terested in  learning  that  a  woman 
has  written  to  us,  stating  that  she  was 

the   but  here  is  the  letter  with  the 

enclosed  poem: 

As    the   World  Wags: 

I  Just  learned  that  yor  are  printing 
some  poems  by  the  late  Mr.  Clancy.  I  l 
was  his  nurse  and  closed  his  ey«e  in 
death.  The  day  lie  died  ho  was  writing, 
and  near  evening  he  called  me  and 
smilingly  said:  "Here  is  the  last  of  my 
.treasure."  I  took  the  writing,  of  which 
the  enclosed  is  a  copy,  glanced  at  it 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  Thinking  he 
ing  and  knowing  little  of  poetry 


R.  A., 
appre- 
Stctt's 


were  a  good  number  of  young  ladies 
'making  a  return  to  Gretna  from  a  con- 
cert  The  ehar-SSbancs  was  packed,  and 
some  of  the  ladies  had  to  sit  on  the 
gentlemen's  knees.  Well,  I  had  a  young 
lady  on  my  knee,  and  naturally  I  got 
I  into  conversation  with  her,  and  although . 
I  had  not  seen  her  face-it  was  a  very 
dark  night-she  had  made  an  lmpres- 
sion  on  me." 

j'  The  plaintiff  is/ 29  years  old.  Nothing 
!  is  said  about  her  weight.  f 


M'CORMACK'S  LAST 
RECITAL  OF  SEASON 

John  McCormack,  assisted  by  Andre 
Polah,  violinist,  and  Edwin  Schneider,  - 
pianist,  gave  His  last  recital  of  the  sea- 
son yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony 
Hall.    There  was  the  usual  large  audi-  , 
ence  and  customary  enthusiasm. 

The  program  included  songs  by  Harty, 
Kramer,  Schneider,  Watts  and  other 
composers,  besides  four  ancient  Irish 
songs.  Three  melodies  of  revolutionary 
times  harmonized  by  Samuel  Endicott 
and  dedicated  to  Mr.  McCormack  were 
sung  for  the  first  time.  They  pleased 
the  audience  and,  recalledj  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack added  another  of  Mr.  Endl- 
cott's  compositions.  The  singer  was 
generous  with  encores,  which  included 
many  favorites.  ; 

'THE  PROPHET' 


fw 
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Two  of  a  Kind 

j    The  late  Edward   Stott,  A. 
|  would   have   understood  and 
j  elated   Frothlngham  Clancy. 
Istudio  was  in  the  country.    There  h 
painted  and   repainted  his  little  pic- 
tures.    It  is  true  that  Clancy  dis- 
believed in  elaboration;  perhaps  he 
was  too  much  of  an  improvisator, 
but  a  story  told  by  "The  Clubman" 
In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  about  Stott 
k"!i?  the  two  t0»ether  in  our  mind 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  there  he 
was  walking  about  with  a  wide  gash 
cut  Into  his  boots,  showing  his  light 
socks.  He  explained  to  me  that  these 
I  V°wn  boots.'  which  he  only  wore 
about  once  a  year,  had  proved  so  un- 
comfortable that  he  had  resorted  to 
his  pocket-knife  for  relief." 

"Near"  Captain 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  the  owner  of  a  line  of 
[steamships  running  from  San  Francleco  I 

-not  Cappy  Ricks,  however-one  man  I"1  audience  so  deeply,  perhaps"  as"do 
£a'd.  t0.  ,a"other:    "He  Is  Scotch.  Isn't  ' 
he.        Yes."  was  the  reply.    "Is  he  as 
canny  as  the  average  Scot?"  "Well 
whenever  he  heard  that  a  seagull  fol- 
lowed one  of  his  ships,   he  fired  the 

c°°k\  C  C.  S. 

Boston. 


By  PHILIP  HALEf  mm 
BOSTON     OPERA     HOUSE— Meyer- 
beer"*   "Prophete,"    performed   by  the 
Metropolitan    opera    company.  Arthur 
Bodanzky  conducted. 

Jean  of  Leyden  Mr.  Caru^ 

fides  Mme.  Mntzenauer 

Bertha  Miss  Muzio 

J?0"8,  Mr.  Diaz 

Sr"'hi*fn  Mr.  D'Angelo 

Zaoharia  .\[r  Mardoncs 

Count  Oberthal   .'.    Mr  Rothier 

An  Anabaptist  Mr.  Laurenti 

An  0"cf  Mr.  Audislo 

4  Captain  Mr.  Ruy9d„el 

i  A  Peasant    Mr  Resclilglian 

/-  Mlr.nle  Egener 

funr  Choir  Bojs<  • !  Cec"  Arden 

1  Marie  Mattfeld 

\  Venl  Warwick 

"The  Prophet"  was  last  performed 
here  in  1903.  when  the  chief  singers  were 
Mmes.  Schumann-Heink  and  Marllly 
Alvarez.  Ed  de  Reszke  and  Journet.  Be- 
fore that  Boston  had  seen  Mmes.  La- 
grange. Scalchl  and  Brandt,  as  Fides 
Salviani.  Stagno,  Schott,  a3  John.  The 
opera  has  never  been  a  favorite  here 
The  libretto  Is  not  vitally  interesting. 
The  ordeal  of  a  mother  does  not  move 


The  Western  "R" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  of  us,  bred  In  the  arid  regions  i 
west  of  the  Hudson,  put  that  curious 
stress  or  burr  on  "r,"  at  which  your  • 
correspondent,  Abel  Adams,  gibes.  It  is  \ 
likely  that  we  say  "caW-ern"  for  "corn." 
We  are  not  conscious  of  it;  neither  is  the  i 
Kentuckian  conscious  that  he  says  t 
"Suh"  for  "Sir,"  or  the  girl  from  the! 
Wlnnepeedantee  country  conscious  that 
she  says  "bwut"  and  "rudd"  for  "boat" 
and  "road."  If  you  want  to  know  how 
you  speak  rather  than  how  you  think 
you  speak,  your  candid  friends  across 
the  border  will  enlighten  you.  The  west- 
erner has  a  special  reason  for  pride  in 
his  over-emphasized  or  furred  "r."  No- 
body can  possibly  make  a  false  rhyme 
witli  it.  It  defies  them  all.  from  the 
Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan  down.  And 
that  Is  where  we've  got  the  bulge  on  the 
New  Englander.  His  superfluous  "r"  Is 
always  offering  him  vampire-like  temp- 
tations to  exploit  it  in  all  kinds  of 
weird  rhymes— "window",  and  "hinder." 
"dawn"  and  "morn."  Now,  If  a  fellow 
wants  to  say  "the  dawrn  is  breaking'  or 
"the  mawn  Is  waking,"  that  is  his  right, 
but  he  should  not  embalm  that  sor,t  of 
tiling  In  more  or  less  Imperishable  verse, 
for  he  simply  encourages  those  poets  of 
the  music  halls  who  several  thousand 
times  a  year,  north,  south,  east  and 
•west,  offer  for  our  applause  the  old 
familiar  couplet: 

"It  la  comin',  oh,  it's  comin',  the  luscious 

summer  time, 
"And  it's  then  my  darlln'  Susie,  she  says 
she  will  be  mine."  W.  E.  K. 

Boston. 


Impressionable  Mr.  Hook 

The  London  journals,  especially  the 
Times  and  the  Daily  Telegraph,  publish 
entertaining  accounts  of  breach  of 
promise  and  divorce  cases.  In  the  report 
of  a  breaoh  of  proniiso  suit  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Hook,  'the  defendant,  to  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  from  the  plaintiff  was 
read.  I'mf. 

"I  have  never   taken   a  young  lady 


Ithe  vocal  and  dramatic  trials  and  trib- 
lulatlons  of  lovers,  separated,  or  dyint 
Iby  reason  of  a  baritone's  villainous  be-  ' 
lhavlor.    The  Three  Anabaptists  are  a 
[gloomy  lot.    Much  of  the  music  quickly 
[grew  old-fashioned.    Even  in  1849,  Ber-  * 
lloi,  while  he  gave  full  credit  to  Meyer- 
beer for  the  impressive  pages  of  the 
score,   protested  against  the  cadenzas 
and  other  florid  measures  given  to  the 
two  women.    "There  Is  then  no  Bertha, 
no  Fides;  we  listen  to  Mile.  Castellan 
I  and  Mme.  Viardot.  who  forget  for  a  mo-  , 
ment  the  characters  that  they  portray,  1 
In  order  that  they  may  sing  as  Italian 
prime  donne."   Some  spoke  of  the  great 
scenes,    especially    the    scene    In  the 
Cathedral,  but  condemned  the  libretto.  ', 
Others  praised  the  acting  of  Mme. Viar-  j 
dot  and  the  tenor  Roger,  and  were  al- 
most as   enthusiastic   over   the  ballet 
music.    The  opera  was  regarded  by  all  j 
as  a  magnificent  spectacle.    It  was  re-  j 
served  for  later  critics  to  point  out  that  | 
the  roller-skates  used  In  the  ballet  were 
much  clumsier  than  the  skates  of  the  j 
last  20  years,  but  had  been  seen  on  the 
stage  of  a  Parisian  theatre  many  years  i 
before  "The  Prophet"  was  produced.  j 
Managers  In  this  country  have  been  ; 
slow  to  produce  this  opera  for  two  rea-  ; 
sons:  The  expense  of  a  fitting  pexform-  ; 
ance;  the  severe  strain,  vocal  ana  dra-  i 
matic,  to  which  the  tenor  and  the  con- 
tralto  are  subjected.   It  Is  not  given  to  1 
every  tencr  to  portray  John  of  Leyden,  j 
no  matter  how  heroic  his  voice  may  be; 
for  John  must  be  a  lyric  as  well  as  a 
heroic  tenor;  he  must  grasp  the  fanatl- 
cism  and  the  mysticism  of  the  prophet'3 
character:  he  must  have  a  dominating 
personality.    Albert  Niemann  acted  the 
part  better  than  any  one  we  have  seen 
When  we  heard  him  in  Berlin  35  years 
ago,  his  voice,  rebellious  by  nature,  was 
worn  and  husky,  and  the  music  was  cut 
mercilessly  for  his  accommodation;  nev- 
ertheless, his  Impersonation  was  a  mar- 
vel of  histrionic  skill.  Has  any  contralto 
ever  approached  Viardot  in  this  role?  If 
the  contemporaneous  reports  are  trust- 
worthy her  performance  was  Incompar- 
able   In  fact,  the  success  of  the  opera 
rested  on  her  as  long  as  she  was  on  the 
stage. 

Audiences  of  today  are  unwilling  to 
hear  the  long  operas  of  Meyerbeer,  also; 
of  Wagner,  as  they  were  written.  Cuts 
are  necessary.  "The  Prophet"  was  cut 
even  for  '  the  first  performance.  When 
the  opera  was  last  heard  here,  the 
excisions  made  the  story  almost  unin- 
telligible. Bertha,  for  example,  floated 
on  and  off  the  stage,  apparently  with- 
out purpose.  The  cuts  made  for  the 
present  revival  are  far  more  Judicious. 


T  )  Vl'erformance  of   the   opera  last 

nave  heard;  so  carefully  studied,  so 
effectively  produced  that  it  enhanced 
„e.  "obi'ity  of  the  better  pages  and 
made  one  forget  for  the  moment  the 
music  that  is  inherently  tawdry  and 
vulgar.  For  Meyerbeer,  has  in  this 
opera  as  in  "The  Huguenots,"  too  often 
marred  the  grandeur  of  a  scene  by 
triviality  or  by  rhythmic  or  melodic 
oanallty.  He  would  find  singularly  ex- 
pressive phrases  for  a  character  and  a 
situation  and  the  next  minute  slnic  into 
oathos,'  apparently  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  bathos  and  pathos.  See, 
ror  instance  how  he  nearly  ruined  the 
superb  scene  in  the  Cathedral  by  the 
measures  that  follow  the  declaration  of 
fides  that  Jean  is  not  her  son.  It  was 
no  doubt  for  such  offences  against 
nature  and  art  that  George  Eliot  in 
uaniel  Deronda"  dismissed  Mr.  Lusk 
by  saying  that  lie  was  rond  of  Meyer- 
beer. 

The  performance  fully  brought  out  the 
beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  certain 
scenes.  It  was  as  sincere  as  the  com- 
poser was  at  times  Insincere. 

Mr.  Caruso  took  his  task  seriously 
He  was  in  better  voice  than  when  he 
wst  visited  Boston;  he  regarded  his  art 
with  far  greater  respect;  he  made  a 
!  praiseworthy  attempt  to  portray  a  char- 
acter both  in. song  and  in  action,  and 
the  attempt  was  generally  successful 
ihus  in  the  scene  where  he  hesitated 
Jbout  joining  the  Anabaptists  even  after 
Bertha  has  been  torn  from  him  he 
showed  no  mean  skill,  and  in  the  great 
scene  in  the  Cathedral  he  acted  with  a 
dignity,  a  tenderness,  and  an  authority' 
t/rat  rurpassed  expectation.  Mr.  Caruso 
TTenor        °Pera  somethlnff  more  than 

J^R    Matzenauer's   rich  voice,  with 

ts  liberal  compass,  was  amply  displayed 
In  the  music  for  Fides,  .which  severely 
tests  any  contralto.  She  almost  gave 
dramatic  significance  to  the  incongruous 
ornamentation  of  the  pathetic  airs  and 
the  tiresome  duet  with  Bertha  in  the 
public  square.  While  her  acting  of  the 
part  was  on  traditional  lines,  she  made 
tides  a  human  being  from  her  first  en- 
trance, not  reserving  herself  for  the 
fourth  act.    She  did  not  sentimentalize 

Aft.  mo n  fils,"  but  sang  and  acted  with 
genuine  pathos.  In  the  cathedral  she 
refrained  from  over-acting  in  her  curs- 
ing and  in  her  self-sacrificing  denial  of 
motherhood.  Her  performance  was 
noteworthy. 

Miss  Muzio.  who  sang  here  for  the 
first  time  made  a  favorable  impression 
in  a  thankless  role.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  hear  again  the  sonorous  voice  of  Mr 
Mardones.  Mr.  Rothier  as  Oberthal 
showed  asain  the  traning  of  the  French 
scnool.  playing  and  singing  with  marked 
distinction. 

Chorus  and  orchestra,  admirably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Bodanzky.  were  eupho- 
nious and  plastic.  The  chorus,  power- 
ful In  the  mass  effects  that  Meyerbeer 
delighted  in.  displayed  an  appreciation 
of  nuances. 

The  ballet,  led  by  Miss  Galll  and  Mr 
Bonfiglio,  was  skilfully  arranged.  Much 
could  be  written  in  praise  of  the  scenery 
end  costumes  designed  by  Mr.  Urban 
The  setting  of  the  cathedral  scene,  with 
the  procession,  the  groupings,  and  ihe 
details,  will  long  be  remembered.  The 
b  Management  throughout  was  ex- 
cellent. 

Ti  e  theatre  was  wholly  filled  with  an  i 
enthusiastic  audience.  There  were  many  i 
curtain  calls.  The  opera  tonight  will  be 
" i'osea."  with  Mme.  Farrar.  Messrs.! 
McCormack,  Scotti,  Maletesta.  Rossi,  j 
TSnda.  d'Angelo  and  Reschiglian.  Mr'  ' 
Moranzoni  will  conduct. 


Now  that  men  singers  and  womet) 
|  Singers  are  wearing  fancy  clothes  and 
acting  at  the  Boston  opera  House,  there 
will  be  for  a  few  days  more  or  less 
talk  about  "Matzenauer,"  "Barrlehtos," 
"Easton,"  "Muzio";  also  "Farrar," 
whose  name  is  accentuated  by  genteel 
New  Yorkers  on  the  final  syllable;  in- 
deed, we  have  been  informed,  that  Mme. 
Farrar  herself  throws  a  heavy  accent 
on  the  final  syllable,  while  her  father, 
once  a  glory  of  the  ball  field,  still  ac- 
cents the  first. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  the  Duchess 
d'Abrantes  protested  more  than  once 
against  this  undue  familiarity  with  i.ie 
proper  names  of  stage  folk.  In  her 
recollections  of  the  Bal  aes  Vlctimes. 
ehe  speaks  of  "Mademoiselle  Contat  (and 
I  not  Contat),"  and  adds  a  footnote: 
"This  manner  that  some  men  today- 
have  contracted  of  saying  Tagllonl, 
jMars,  Contat,  etc.,  is  in  very  bad  taste. 
[In  a  matter  like  this  one  sees  a  habit  of 
good  society  or  only  an  Imperfect  reflec- 
tion. One  believes  that  he  is  thus  imi- 
tating the  swells  of  past  years;  but  one 
(should  listen  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  or  M 
|de  Montrond  .  .  .  Nothing,  as  I  think, 
Is  more  flatly  ridiculous  than  the  affect- 
ation of  easy  manners." 

"Easy  manners."  This  reminds  us  of 
a  judgment  passed  years  ago  on  a  ras- 
cal in  Chelsea,  Vt.  He  was  an  utter 
rascal;  a  thief,  swindler,  cheap  rake 
who  had  been  jailed  frequently  for 
varied  crimes.  The  women  of  the  vil- 
lage were  discussing  him  over  their 
sewing.  Each  one  emptied  a  vial  of 
wrath  and  bitterness,  until  the  turn 
came  to  Aunt  Abigail,  a  sweet  tempered  t 
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is  flnely?" 


wevk  we  niav  rend  In  the 
ibout  ■VamntrlocB."  We 
read  of  "songbirds"  and 

p  '  Or.  Murray's  merry 
!  "songster"  meant  origl- 
ilr>  sinner.  Whenever  we, 
nd  slush  about  a  sinner, 
ort  tn  a  saying  of  Martl- 
n.  Ambrose  Philips  wrote 
nor  of  Franceses  Cuisont. 

to  of  the  tuge. 
irbler,   breathing  lyre, 
ale  of  fond  desire, 
ilscblef,  tocsI  spell, 
as  It  Arbuthnot  or  Pope?— 
iiment:   "Who  would  think 
a  poor  gentlewoman  that 
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Dr.  Crockett's  Day 
World  Wags: 
Perhaps  it  is  disturbing-  the  meeting' 
to  Interrupt  the  order  of  things  of  such 
fieep  and  interesting  subjects  as  have 
been  of  late  the  features  of  your  column, 
but  I  want  to  refer  to  some  questions 
that  are  often  ashed  me  in  mnny  letters. 
One,  recently  received,  says:  "I  have 
been  much  interested  In  articles  regard- 
ing your  physical  condition,  and  would 
like,  to  have  you  give  the  information 
through  the  papers  as  I  am  quite  sure 
there  are  many  others  who  would  like  to 
know  how  you  have  lived  and  what 
your  method  has  been  by  which  you 
have  retained  such  vigor."  My  answer 
has  been:  "Ask  the  World  Wags." 

Just  a  few  words.  Ten  years  ago  to- 
day, the  19th  of  April,  I  walked  over  the 
Marathon  course  in  six  hours  and  seven 
minutes,  four  days  after  my  75th  birth- 
day. Today— well,  I  was  up  at  5  A.  M., 
attended  to  two  fires  and  15  hens,  sawed 
some  lumber  for  a  henhouse,  had  break- 
fast—a wartime  ration,  took  a  car  ride 
out  to  reservoir  to  see  the  runners, 
walked  back  to  the  city,  called  at  the 
B.  A.  A.,  then  on  downtown,  doing  in 
all  a  litle  more  than  five  miles;  have  fin- 
ished the  afternoon  chores,  and  am  writ- 
ing this  at  S  P.  M.,  feeling  as  fit  as  a 
fiddle,  four  days  after  my  S5th  birthday. 

DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 

Boston. 


Ckariea  surf u,-« .' .' .'  .' .' .  H  Conway  WingtteW  s,       ,    t        amjably  melodious,  spirit- 

f*»  r»  I  AM*  I. COIL  (..OrilOll 

B  Harry  Bumper    •  Irving  Jackson  od.  sharply  rhythmed.  There  were  two 

Maid...   Marlon  Winshlp  llUep    ,Iltotl  numbers  In  the  first  act, 

Sheridan's  comedy  was  presented  t>>  thp  £lattsburK  March  Hour  1917.  words 
the  Henry  Jewett  Players  last  night  to  Rmi  music  by  Lt.  Emll  Brientcnreld. 
.„  audience  that  ailed  the  Copley  Thea-  «M  -cr»t  ^J°"P«*  *g 
tro  and  was  as  appreciative  of  the  fine 
old  English  humor  as  it  could  have 
been  of  a  modern  play.  The  applause 
tfcat  called  for  a  raising  ol  the  curtain 
Wtor  every  act  was  not  perfunctory 
but  thoroughly  sincere. 

First  presented  more  than  a  century 
ago,  the  comedy  has  lost  nothing  of 
Its  freshness,  and  a  few  changes  In 
scenery  and  costumes,  with  a  slight 
altering  of  the  dialogue  would  make  It 
entirely  modern,  and  in  the  hands  of 
so  capable  k  company  it  is  readily 
understood  by  those  not  previously 
familiar  with  It. 

Fred  W.  Permaln  as  Sir  Peter  and 
Miss  P.  Hunter  Watts  as  Lady  Teaale 
carried  the  two  important  parts  In  the 
manner  they  deserved,  while  H.  Con- 
way Wingfield  as  Charles  Surface  by 
his  handling  of  that  character  added 
to  the  sympathy  naturally  created  for 
the  suspected  nephew. 

Tho  comedy  situations  were  well 
handled  and  the  more  serious  situation 
in  tho  fourth  act,  when  Sir  Peter 
learns  of  the  deception  of  Joseph  Sur- 
face, was  well  developed.  Stage  settings 
and  costumes  were  correct  and  the  In- 1 
terpretation  as  a  whole  deserves  great] 
credit. 


Soldier  Boy."  by  Anatol  Friedland.  But 
Mr.  Kern's  own  music  was  enough  to 
grace  the  entertainment.  Among  the 
most  pleasing  numbers  were  "Girlie" 
and  "If." 

The  story  of  the  original  farce  served 
eh  a  thin  thread  upon  which  songs  and 
dances  were  strung.    In  New  York  Don- 
ald Macdonald  appeared  as  Lt.  Mallory. 
In  the  present  case  Paul  Frawley  has 
been  substituted  and  as  this  young  man 
has  neither  Mr.  Macdonald's  genial  per- 
sonality nor  his  grace  and  agility  In 
dancing,  the  more  striking  member  of 
the  engaged  couple  became  Miss  Allen. 
She   was   good    natured,   piquant  and 
nimble- footed.     Miss  Barnett  and  Mr.  I 
Kent  are  old  friends.     Mr.  Kent  as  af 
Creek  dancer  provided  much  of  the  com- 
edy.   Mr.  Fern's  Porter  was  genuinely  I, 
funny.    The  khaki  -clad  members  of  thef 
ensemble  lent  an  appropriate  military 
flavor  to  the  piece,  while  the  settings,  a 
western  railway  station,  the  observation 
and  smoking  compartment  of  the  Over-.-j 
land  Limited  and  a  pass  in  the  moun- 
tains were  attractive  backgrounds  for 
song  and  dance. 

back'  at  Keith's 


TREMONT  THEATRE  — "Pollyanna. 
the  Glad  Girl,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts, 
by  Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing.  based 
on  the  novel  by  Eleanor  H.  Potter.  The 
cast : 

Mrs.  Carmody  Miss  Mattle  Ferguson 

Miss  Carroll   Miss  Helen  weathersb> 

Mrs!  Gregg      Miss  Maude  Hosford 

Nancy,  Miss  Polly's  Servant  u  _ 

'  Miss  Katherine  Rober 

Miss  Polly  Harrington,  Her  Aunt...... 

*  Miss  Beatrice  Morgan 


Bessie  McCoy  Davis,  in  a  period  dance 
is  the  chief  feature  of  the  bill 
this  week. 


I  seem  not  to  have  been  letter-perieot  i 

(In  my  recollection  of  the  key  versa  ofl 
the  "pome";  and  I  had  not  the  faintest]! 

recollection  as  to  whether  it  had  two  [ 
verses  or  a  dozen,  two  lines  or  four.  I 
feel  far  from  satisfied  with  my  re-mod- 
eling of  it.   In  fact,  it  seems  as  full  of) 
defects  as  "Gray's  Elegy"  was  found  to  |  < 
be,  by  certain  philosophers  of  versifi- 
cation who  ornament  this  page.  For  ex- 
nrnph,  it  presented  a  mixture  of  New  I  , 
England  episode  with  middle  English  at-1''1 
mosphere  and  phraseology,  an  artistic 
idefect  of  major  Importance. 

As  to  Mr.  Torrey's  query  whether  Mat- 
thew wasted  the  time  ho  spent  in  wind- 
ing the  eight-day  clock  every  day  "for 
nearly  20  years"  (not  40,  as  I  had  it), 
I  think  it  was  principally  the  time  and 
moral  effort  spent  in  getting  there  to 
^''iwlnd  it,  rather  than  the  actual  winding, 
'•[Which  was  wasted.  He  made  a  "chore" 
lot  it— a  detail,  and  detail  is  killing.  If 
it  was  like  our  little  mantel  clock,  and.if 
he  jilayed  a  tune  on  the  striking  wire,  to 
;  amuse  the  chilrlnen,  as  father  used  to 
j  do.  then  the  winding  was  a  daily  house- 
i  hold  ceremony  of  value,  and  not  wholly 
a  waste.  But  to  be  so  deceived — that 
Wwas  the  thing  which  rankled,  without 
I  doubt.    The  "utter  moment  of  disillu- 
I  sionment. 

!    Incidentally,    why  "disillusionment"? 

"J  Why  is  not  "disillusion"  enough?  If  dis- 

i  lllusionment    is    better,   then   why  not 
amplification    to  "dlsillusionmentation," 

j  or    "disillusionmentatlonizlng"?  Still,  I 
suppose  it  does  not  much  matter,  so  long 

' ,  as  the  "illusions"  are  given  the  over- 
hand "dis"  stroke,  good  and  hard. 
Brookline.  W.  C.  T. 


Polyanna  Whither. 


Red  Cross  Canvassers 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  Is  it  that  people  living  in  apart- 
ment houses,  in  Boston  are  not  oftener 
called  upon  for  funds  for  the  war,  is  a 
question  I  have  asked  many  people  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months. 

Owing  to  the  heating  problem,  we  left 
our  large  suburban  house  In  January, 
and  since  that  time  have  been  living  in 
an  apartment  near  the  Art  Museum.  In 
those  three  months  not  a  single  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  war  relief  soci- 
i  eties  has  called  to  solicit  aid. 
i    in  our  home  town,  we  live  a  mile  and 
'  a  half  from  the  centre  and  half  a  mile 
from  the  electric  cars;   yet  hardly  a 
week  passes  without  a  call  from  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Spe- 
cial Ail  Society,  or  an  appeal  over  the 
telephone. 

In  apartment  houses  there  is  a  "house 
telephone,"  a  mechanism  peculiarly  con- 
structed to  dampen  the  ardor  of  solici- 
tors. Eight  times  out  of  ten  the  tele- 
phonee  never  knows  that  he  has  been 
called.  Only  pedlers  and  imposters  find 
ways  and  means  of  reaching  the  elusive 
"cliff-dweller." 

There  are  those  who  do  not  work  for 
-the  Red  Cross;  those  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  societies  or  churches.  They 
may  be  members  of  the  Red  Cross;  they 

•  put  money  in  the  bank  by  buying  Lib- 
I  erty  bonds,  but  for  the  thousand  and 
,  one  calls  for  small  sums— 10,  25,  50  cents 

'*  —those  living  in  apartmcent  houses  seem 
IS  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  hearing, 
j    My  sisters,  who  are  actively  engaged 
1  in  Red  Cross  work,  live  in  small  country 
u  towns.  One  tells  me  that  in  the  district 
i  allotted  to  her  she  had  solicited  funds 
}tor  conservation,  war  service,  Red  Cross 
|  membership,   the   Belgian  children,  the 
Halifax   sufferers,   and   now  comes  the 
war  chest.    This  list   does   not  include 
'  the  Liberty  bond  drives.  And  all  this  in 
a  town  of  less  than  6000  inhabitants,  r 
one  of  whom  is  more  than  "well-to-do, 
many,  in  fart,  'oeing  overtaxed  to  make 
»■  both  ends  meet. 
|    In  towns  and  villages  the  patient  can 
'Ijvasser  sr^s  from  house  to  house,  making 
^Individual    appeals.     "Be   tactfully  per 
U  Bis  tent.    Those  who  refuse  at  first  will 
'i often  gi>e  on  a  second  or  third  call 
ij  Don't  be  easily  discouraged.   Keep  after 
I  them,"  are  the  directions  that  nerve  to 
ij  greater  effort.    It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
3  to    make    individual    appeals    in  cities 
■  where  «a  single  building  holds  from  1001 

•  to  200  families,  but  are  the  "cliff -dwell-!'1 
Jers"  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Red  Cross?! 
1  Are  those  who  live  in  towns  and  villages! 

doing  more  per  capita  than  those  who 
live  In  cities?  vO.  H.  H. 

COPLEY  THEATRE  —  The  "School 
.    for  Scandal."    The  cast: 

Lady  Sneer  well  Jessamine  Newcombe 

Bnake  Nicholas  Joy 

Servant.'  I"'D8  Jackson 


"The  Glad  Girl".  . 
Miss  Patricia  Col'inge 
Jimmy    Bean,    an    Orphan    'aged  12 

years)  Stephen  Davis 

John    Pendleton,    Esq..    a  Bachelor— 

called  ''The  Hermit"  Oswald  Yorke 

Blecker.  Pendleton's  Man... Harry  Barfoot 
Doctor   Chilton,    Pendleton's  Friend.. 

Joseph  Jefferson 
Jimmy  Bean  (aged  1"  years).. Glen  Hunter 
Perhaps    because    of    the    fact  that 
this  pretty  story  had  been  played  in 
Boston  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  in 
1916,  the  audience  which  greeted  it  last 
evening  was  very  small.    But  Boston- 
ians  can  well  afford  to  see  it  twice,  and 
large  houses  should  be  the  rule  here- 
after  throughout   its   run.     Indeed,  In 
these  times  Qf  stress  we  need  just  such 
a  little  sermon  in  gladness  and  courage 
and  sweetness  as  Pollyanna  preaches  In 
her  joyous  girlishness.  I 
The  cast  realizes  very  nearly  the  full 
possibilities  of  the  deilgrvtfui  parts.  Miss 
Patricia    Collinge    fulfilling    one's  ex- 
;  pectatlons  for  Pollyanna  during  her  al- 
most unbroken  presence  throughout  the 
four  acts.  There  is  added  interest  for 
Bostonlans  in  the  fact  tnat  this  is  es- 
sentially a.  New  England  play. 

Miss  Collinge  and  her  supporting  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  were  enthusiastically 
received  last  evening;  and  she  took  the 
opportunity  given  by  repeated  curtain 
calls  to  make  a  plea  for  the  Liberty 
loan  in  a  winning  manner  that  few 
of  our  four-minute  speakers  can  hope 
to  copy. 

The  story  of  the  comedy  »is  too  well 
known  to  call  for  reiteration  in  detail 
— the  orphaned  Pollyanna's  sudden  en- 
trance into  a  typical  New  England 
village,  which  she  first  shocks,  then 
wins  over  to  her  charming  self ;  her  In- 
roads into  the  practice  of  the  village 
j  physician,  when  her  gladness  becomes 

epidemic   and   acts  as  an  antidote  to  J  j 
all  physical  ills ;  her  accident  and  the  i 
brea  thless  tension  over  the  issue  as  to  j  1 
whether  or  not  she  shall  be  cured.    It .  I 
Is  a  story  that  one  can  well  afford  to 
absorb  and  make  part  of  one's  self.  |! 


and 


lyrics  : 
Hal  Dyson  con- j 


the 


charge  I 
of  the  black  J 
ind  Mack,   sue-  {', 
a  total  for  the 


COLONIAL  THEATRE— "Toot-Toot,"  I 
a  musical  play  in  two  acts,  adapted  from  j 
Capt.  Rupert  Hughes's  farce  "Excuse 
Me."   Book  by  Edgar  Allen  Woolf.  Ly- 
i  rics  by  Berton  Braley.  Music  by  Jerome  | 
•  Kern.  First  performance  Boston. 

Lieutenant  Shaw  Louis  A.  Templeman  | 

Lieutenant  Hudson  Anthony  H ugliest 

Porter   "  Harry  r  em  j 

Mrs.  James  Wellington  Edward  Garvie  t 

Mrs.  James  Wellington  Zoe  Barnett  I 

Kev    Walter  Colt  Barrett  Greenwood 

Mrs!  Walter  Colt  .Lpuise  Groody 

I  Captain  Jones  

|  Lieutenant  Harry  Mallory 

'  Marjorie  Newton  

Snoozelums   

I  Messenger  Boy. 
lA  Ballyhoo 


|  Joseph  Surface  M, 

Mrs.  Car.dour  


Murray  Stephen 

 Doric  Sawyer 

....  Beatrice  Mil  er 
.Frederick  Annerley 

Sir  Ben  amln  Backbite  Leonard  Craske 

Lady  Teazle  F.  Hunter  Watt  J 

Sir  Peter  Teazle  Fred  W.  Permain 

Rowley  William  C  Mason 

Sir  Oliver  Surface  Cameron  Matthews 


James  Stevens 
.  .  Paul  Frawley 
..Louise  Allen 
 Himself 

 Lew  B.<-nard 

 Percy  Parsons 

Pandora  Buncombe  Rol,e1,I<e!;?"^ 

Hyperion  .Bumcombe  Hilly  is.eni 

Train  P.ov   Enne  Adams 

Conductor.'.'.'  Leigh  ton  L  Stark 

Gambler   Percy  Parsons 

Minister  A.  Templeman 

peter  Deerfoot  James  Stevens 

Karontowanen  Albert  Itacklin 

"Excuse  Me"  was  seen  again  at  the 
Colonial  Theatre  last  evening,  this  time 
as  a  pleasant  musical  entertainment 
with  timely  khaki  features.  The  music 
is  another  evidence  of  Mr.  Jerome 
Kern's  apparently  inexhaustible  inven- 
tiveness    and     ingenuity.  Romantic 


revue 

at   B.   F.    Keith's  Theatre 
Last  evening  there  was  a  large  audience 
that  applauded  heartily. 
•  The  dancer's  act  has  as  the  under- 
lying motive  patriotism.    She  was  also 
seen  in  the  dance  of  the  Moon  Man.  the 
War  Doll,  and  finally  the  Yama  Yama 
number,   made    famous  by   the  come- 
dienne in  the  height  of  her  career.  Miss 
Davis  was  assisted  by  John  Merkyl 
Thomas  Conkey.  two  agreeable 
the  music  was  by  ^ercy  Wenrich; 
by  Edward  Madden 
ducted.  ■ 

Miss  Davis  has  all  her  old  time  a 
ity  and  fleetness  of  foot.    Many  in 
audience  were  surprised  by  the  gra ce ; 
and  spiritedness  of  her  act.    Her  hign 
kicking,  away  over  her  head,  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  speed,  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  laboriousness.    In  the  conclud- 
ing number,  the  Yama  Yama  song  and 
;  dance,    the   comedienne   romped  about 
!  with  all  her  old  time  zest  and  abandon^ 
The  revue,  interpreting  the  dances  ot 
177G.    1861,    1898   and    1918,    was  nicely 
:  differentiated.     There  was  both  perti- 
;  nence  of  stvle  in  the  dance  and  a  happy 
i'  relevancy   in   dress.     The    dancer  re- 
i  ceived  an  ovation  at  the  conclusion  ol 
I  her  act  and  made  a  neat  speech. 
P    An  extra  number  was  a  boost  for  the 
|!  Liberty  loan.    Miss  Davis  took 
and  with  the  assistance 
face  team  of  Moran 
ceeded  in  raising  $7400, 
day   of  $10,000. 

One  of  the  best  black  face  acts  of 
the  season  is  the  act  of  Moran  and 
Mack.  The  team  has  an  entirely  new 
line  of  chatter  on  the  style  of  "bad" 
men,  and  best  of  all  they  are  content 
to  let  the  audience  do  the  laughing 
rather  than  do  it  themselves. 

Other  acts  were  the  Lunette  Sisters, 
dancers;  Little  Billy,  the  diminutive 
comdian,  in  a  monologue;  Clark  and 
Hamilton,  in  a  musical  comedy  act; 
Ray  Samuels,  In  a  monologue;  Hopperj 
and  Marbury,  in  a  singing  and  dancing! 
act;  Sam  Hearn,  comedian,  and  the, 
Worden  Brothers,  jugglers. 

We  call  the  attention  of  dog-haters  to 
Bacon's  essay  on  Atheism. 

"For  take  an  example  of  a  dog,  and 
mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage  he 
will  put  on  when  he  finds  himself  main- 
tained by  a  man;  who  to  him  is  in  stead 
of  a  God  or  Melior  Natura:  Which  cour- 
age is  manifestly  such  as  that  creature 
without  that  confidence  of  a  better  na- 
ture than  his  own  could  never  attain." 

Our  old  friend  George  Augustus  Sala 
quoted  this  passage  when  he  commented 
on  the  funeral  of  a  pet  dog  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  dog  was  embalmed,  ac- 
cording to  the  •  New  York  Herald,  and 
conveyed  for  burial  at  his  western  home. 
The,  Herald  remarked:  "Curiously 
enough,  although  the  dog  was  from 
Ohio,  he  had  never  sought  nor  obtained 
office." 

Sala  quoted  Bacon  and  then  wrote: 
"They  that  love  dogs  and  live  much 
with  them  and  mark  the  many  qualities 
of  true  piety  which  they  display— un- 
bounded love,  unalterable  fidelity,  un- 
mingled  gratitude,  unstinted  obedience 
and  wholesome  fear  of  rebuke  for  wrong 
doing — can  scarcely  be  blamed  if  they 
cbme  at  last  to  regard' the  dog  as,  after 
Its  kind,  a  distinctly  religious  being;  and 
if.  when  the  creature's  harmless  and 
beautiful  little  life  is  ended  they,  are 
averse  from  suffering  Its  body  to  be 
carted  away  by  the  scavenger." 


Mears's  Clock 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Salutations  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Torn 
supplying  the  original  of  Mears's 


for 


Concerning  Church-Wardens 

As  the  World  Wags : 

By  your  leave,  worshipful  sir,  I  would 
float  a  fragrant  smoke  wreath  whithdr 
it  may  mingle  with  the  clouds  that  are 
drawn  from  the  pillow  pipe  of  Academe, 
who  sits  in  the  firelight  that  glows  in  • 
Bald  Pate  Inn.  Perhaps  you  may  permit  i 
me  to  address  wise  Academe  directly,  I 
and  if  I  may,  and  if  he  will  give  ear,  I 
would  say  something  like  this : 

Academe,  I  do  not  know  you,  but  I  like  | 
fQni.  Your  wortis  are  to  me  as  a  shower  I 
of  apple  blossoms  in  the  sunshine  and  j 
sweetness  of  spring.  There  was  a  throb  I 
of  springtime  in  my  blood  as  I  read  oft 
trie  hookahs  in  the  show  window.  I,  too, 
remember  them.    I,  too,  had  an  amber  I ' 
mouthpiece,  crushed,  alas!  between  my  } 
i  teeth,  when  my  bicycle  met  a  jounce.  I,  j 
t  too,  have  a  mixture  which  is  my  very 
own — a  mixture  that  neither  bites  the 
;  tongue  nor  drugs  it  to  inactivity.   I  am 
sure  we  could  sit  together  till  the  flre-j 
;  light  would  be  but  the  glow  of  the  em-|5 
!  bers,  and  though  we  said  never  a  wordK 
|  we  would  enjoy  delectable  understand-! 
;  ing  as  the  smoke  clouds  flowed  together. 

1  seek  no  controversy  with  you.  Your 
\  reflections  are  your  own,  and  you  have 
|a  right  to  them,  which  I  respect;  but 
j  with  sincere  deference  to  you,  good! 
:  smoker  and  gentleman  as  you  are,  iBj 

beg  you  to  fill  a  pipe  and  consider  this 
j  query:  Is  it  possible  that  you  hold  in 
!  too  little  regard  the  long  church-war-  • 
den,  the  Broseley  Straw? 
Now  for  me  it  is  good  to  think  of  thatl 
I  sturdy  old  preacher,  Robert  Hall,  as  he 
lighted  his  church  warden  by  the  altar 
candles  at  the  close  of  his  sermon,  andi 
paced  his  way  down  the  aisle,  out  intol 
the  sunlight  and  through  the  pleasant! 
Sunday  quiet  to  his  home,   with  the 
fragrant  clouds  drifting  behind  him.  I 
like  to  think  of  "rare  Ben"  waving  the 
long  white  stem  like  a  magic  wand,  as  I 
he  conjured  living  wit  and  wisdom  from  1 
his  brain,  like  rabbits  from  a  hat.  The 
church-warden    is   an    ancient  grand- 
father of  pipes,  and  somehow  it  seems  I 
to  bring  with  it,   to  this  work-a-day 
world,  something  of  the    placidity  of 
I  grandfathers'  times. 

Your   card   pipe — I   have  one   and  I 
(  treasure  it — is  suggestive  of  the  pres-  I 
;  sure  of  modern  busy  days.   It  is  a  pipe 
6:  to  be  smoked  while  you  are  doing  some- 
thing else,  which  means  but  that  smok-  | 
ing  is  an  accomplishment  and  not  the 
motif.    When  you   smoke   the  slender 
and  fragile  Broseley,  that  is  your  occu- 
pation. Your  hand  must,  perforce,  sup- 
port it.   You  are  not  driving  nails,  nor 
even  casting  the  fly — you  are  smoking. 

Very  many  years  ago  lived  and  wrote 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne.  You  know  his 
lines,  I  am  sure;  but,  perhaps,  you  will| 
not  be  disturbed  if  I  recite  them,  so 
that  others  of  lesser  lore  may  find  them 
good.  It  must  have  been  of  the  church- 
warden that  he  wrote: 

"Little  tube  of  mighty  power, 
Charmer  of  an  idle  hour. 
Object  of  my  warm  desire. 
Lip  of  wax,  and  eye  of  fire; 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist. 
With  my  fingers  pently  braced; 
And  thy  pretty  snelllns  crest. 
With  my  little  stopper  press'd. 
And  tbe  sweetest  bliss  of  blisses, 
Brenthine;  from  thy  balmy  kisses, 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  agen, 
Happiest  lie  of  mortal  men, 
Who  when  aKen  the  nlglit  returns, 
When  agen  the  taper  burns: 
Wnen  agen  the  cricket's  gay 
(Little  cricket  full  of  play). 
Can  afford  his  tube  to  feed 
With  the  fr:igrnnt  Indian  weed; 
Bf      pleasure  for  a  nose  divine, 

Ineense  of  the  god  of  wine.       .  . 
Happv  thrice,  and  thrice  agen. 
Happiest  he  of  mortal  men.  • 
'   ^And  now  I  salute  you,  Academe;  and 
I  to  my  host  in  whose  volumn  I  meet  you, 
I  tender  mv  grateful  thanks  for  gen- 
erous hospitality.  JOHN  ALGER. 
Cobbosscecontee.  jM 


foSCA'  AfTIf 
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LAZARO  APPEARS 

IN  ROLE  OF  DtKE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
|  BOSTON  OPERA  x.OUSE:  "Wgolet- 
SQ9TON   OPBRA- "  HOUSB-Pucdnl'.  t0,"    performed    by  the_MeWPo!««> 
•^WW.-  performed  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 
Op»M  Company.  Giuilo  Gatti-Casazza,  general  manager. 
„MnI  manager.    Roberto  Moranzoni  jThe  p„ke  


'?T>  /_/  iRlgoletto  

ooadUCted.         V  ,/T  .  ,    Gild  a. 


Giulo  Gatti-Casazza, 
Mr.  Pupi  conducted. 

.Mr.  Lazaro 
 Mt.  De  Luca 

   Mr.  Rothier 

 Mme.  Howard 

'.  .Mme.  Mattfelri 

   Mr.  Rossi 

 Mr.  Laurenti 

 Mr.  Bada. 

 '.Mr  Reschigllan 

  ...  .Mme.  Keener 


r^-*r-An,.\         ...Mr.   McCormack  gparafucile  

MMJ»  H*  a  Mme.  Farrar  iMeddalena  

FEHa  T0Bca..  ■•'Vr...'..tMr.  Scottl  Glovanna  

B*Wl  Soarpla  .  .Mr.    Rossi  Wmterone  

Aff  ejVwit.'A'* .".  .Mr.   Malatesta  iMarullo  

TM  Saortetan   ......Mr.   Bada  IBorsa. . .,  

Speletta   ^r    D'Angelo  OerpranoV.  

AXePmanageme;r^sh.ng  t"  per/cfrm  ]  Vbe^goodX.d  opera  was  performed  >n 
fawritrweraa  during  the  week  in  Bos-  jthe  good  old-fashioned  way  wUhout 
Z  included  "Tosba"  in  the  repertoire;  any  attempt  to  g,ve  a  mo-ern  «avo'  . 
for  "Tosca,"  in  ,p,tc  o,  a,,  that "ha.  *r  Lazaro. Jor  J™*^^ 
ibeen  said  against  it,  is  popular.  Three.  U  ore  than  once  followed  suit.  The  com- 
well-liked  and  widely-known  singers ,  j para,tlvely  small  audience— there  were 
took  the  chief  parts  last  night,  but  it  many  Italians  present-insisted  on  a. 
has  been  shown  in  the  past  that  with-  j^^^^Va™Wto 
out    singers   of,  great    reputation    IheMj  a  htgh  n(jte  at  the  end.  not  thereby 

improving  Verdi's  famous  song. 


vocal  intensity  when  she  was  dramati- 
cally unconvincing.    Thus,  for  example.  . 
she  made  little  of  the  scene  of  Amonas-  , 
re's  entrance.    Mme.  K**™*™*™^. 
ever,  triumphed  in  song  and I  action.  A 
regal  figure,  she  sharply  defined  the' 
character.    This  Princess  was  not  onl> 
Sa  d  voluptuous;  she  was  a  woman 
i  of  brains  and  intelligence   keenly  con- 
scious  «^««ta^XS 
ZSSStZ  s^ave^to  an  avowal  of  her 
love  for  Radames.    The  singer  s  glori- 
ous  voice,    admirably   controlled,  was 
used  with  skill  and  artistic  re.ura.nt 
There  was  no  attempt  to  impose  its 
Swer.   Mr.  Martinelli's  Radames ;  and  I 
Mr.   Amatos  Amonasro  are  both ^  f a  p 
miliar  operatic  figures  whlle*^  "a{:& 
dones  sonorous  voice  gave  dignity  tojtf 

Ramfis. 


opera  drew  large  audiences.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Scotti  has  been  identified  with 
[the  Baron  Scarpla  since'  the  opera  was 
first  performed  here.  Others  have  tor- 
ttured  Mario  and  been  stabbed  by  Floria, 
lamong  them  the  admirable  Mr.  Renaud. 
Aut  to  the  opera-going  world  at  large 
fthe  Baron  Is  Mr.  Scotti.  It  is  always  a 
(pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  McCormack  sing, 
listening  to  him  one  forgets  his  limited 
dramatic  force  as  an  actor.  Miss  Far- 
irar  has  been  heard  and  seen  here  two 
for  three  times  as  Floria.  No  matter 
what  the  opera  Is  in  which  she  appears 
she  is  always'  sure  of  an  applauding 
crowd.  Add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
three  named,  minor  parts  well  taken,  an 
excellent  chorus  and  orchestra  with  the 
return  of  Mr.  Moranzoni,  a  fiery  con- 
ductor, the  sumptuous  production,  the 
careful  stage  management  that  charac- 
terizes performances  of  this  company, 
and  no  wonder  that  the  opera  house  was 
filled  with  a  deeply  interested  and 
warmly  appreciative  audience. 

Yet  consider  what  has  been  said  and 
-written  against  Sardou's  play  and  Puc- 
cini's opera.  Jules  Lemaitre  began  the 
attack  when  Sardou's  play  was  pro- 
duced in  Paris,  protesting  against  phy- 
sical suffering  and  cruelty  being  used 
for  stage  effect.  Did  he  not  then  dub 
Sardou  the  Caligula  of  the  drama? 
Did  he  not  declare  that  any  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  seeing  the  drama  was 
obscure  and  bestial,  a  shameful  pleas- 
ure devoid  of  any  aesthetic  enjoyment? 
Did  not  critics,  from  Lulgl  Torch!,  in 
Bologna  to  the  late  Jobn  F.  Runclman 
In  London,  describe  the  opera  as  "un- 
speakable"? 

On  the  other  hand,  critics  as  far  apart 
as  Mr.  Archer  in  London  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  In  Boston  pooh-poohed  the  ob- 
jections to  the  play.  The  latter  en- 
Joyed  the  horror  ot  the  torture  scene, 
not  for  horror's  sake,  not  through  any 
morbid  love  of  the  terrible,  but  be- 
lse  it  gave  him  "an  insight  Inta  Hie 
possibilities  of  the  expression  of  human 
emotion."  Mr.  Archer  argued  that  the 
idual  Impression  left  by  tragedy  is 
One  of  pain;  and  that  "we  endure  and 
fven  crave  for  because  we  like  to  bo 
femlnded  painlessly  that  pain  is  the 
'fundamental  fact  of  life." 

These  are  all  fine-spun  theories.  Au- 
diences like  harrowing  scenes;  they  do 
not  stop  to  argue  why  they  like  them. 
They  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
Mario,  Floria  and  Scarpia;  are  mere 
puppets  moving  on  Sardou's  wires  to 
music  by  Puccini.  They  know  that 
Mario  after  the  torture  scene  will  come 
ire   the   Qurtain   hand-iu-hand  with 


I 


Us    colleagues,    smiling,    bowing  and 
ping.     As  for  Scarpia  and  Floria, 
may   be  found  supping  together 
~  has 


tht, 

»fter  he  has  been  stabbed  and  sh 
Jumped  into  the  Tiber. 

f  the  characters  in  the  opera, 
Scarpia  is  by  nil  odds  the  most  inter- 
esting- Ho  has  the  most  pronounced 
personality.  When  Forbes- Robertson 
played  the  past  In  the  drama  with  Mrs 
Bernard  Beere  in  London  nearly  30 
years  ago,  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
was  a  villain  of  the  Caesar  Borgia  type, 
(Utterly  without  any  moral  sense,  seek- 
ilng  to  attain  his  ends  regardless  of  all 
laws,  but  a  polished  gentleman,  regard- 
ful of  gcod  society's  conventionalities, 
ialways  the  man  ot  the  world,  suaviter 
modo,  but  determined,  inexorable. 
|a!I  this  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Scotti's 
Iscan'ia.  His  cruelty  has  the  sinister 
'•legance,  the  subtlety  of  Browning's 
Italian  gentleman  expatiating  on  the 
portrait  of  his  wife,  the  duchess.  And 
to  Mr.  Scotti's  baron  is  prominent  in 
the  inner  room  of  the  operatic  gallery, 
the  chamber  that  contains  the  more 
striking  full-length  figures.  I 

Mme.   Farrar  and    Mr.  McCormack 
•were     vocally     well     disposed.     Mr.  % 
Moranzoni     was     heartily  welcomed. 
Thero  were  many  curtain  calls. 


Mme.  Barrientos  and  Mr.  de  Luca, 
Iwere  heard  here  in  "Rlgoletto  two 
years  ago  this  month    with  Mr  Caruso 

as  the  careless  Duke.  Mr.  de  Luca  sang 
and   acted  with  dramatic  intelligence. 
His  voice,  naturally  a  fine  organ,  was 
skilfully  employed.    His  conception  or 
the  first  scene  with  Sparafucile,  h  3  ae 
livery   of   the   soliloquy   that  follows, 
■and  his  treatment  of  the  taxing  scene 
With  the  courtiers  in  the  third  act  were 
especially  noteworthy  for  finesse  ana 
for  an  intensity  that  was  never  merei> 
explosive.     Facial    play    and    Vesture  , 
were  significant.    He  sang  the   music  , 
as  music,  not  simply  as  heightened,  em- 
phasized speech.  I 

Mr.  Lazaro  made  his  first  appearance 
In  Boston.    He  has  much  ill  his  favoi . 
a  pleasing  face  and  figure,  a  manly  and 
elegant  carriage,  an  uncommonly  good  j 
voice,  one  fit  for  lyric  »and  also  dramatic  , 
parts.   The  voice  is  ot  excerrent  qualitj  , 
throughout,  agreeable  in  tender  meas-| 
ure    virile  and  resonant  in  passionate, 
outbursts.     He   sang   with    ref  resh  in,, 
ease,  without  irritating  self-conscious- 
ness of  his  natural  gift*.    Few  tenors 
that  have  visited  us        recent  > ears  1 
have  shown  so  rich  material   for  the 
making  of  a  great  singer.    What  Mr. 
Lazaro  will  do  with  this  material  re- 
mains to  be  seen.    He  '  - 
mind  that  there  are  singers,  «»vorite. 
for  a  time,  especially  with  the  unthink- 
ing who  have  voice  and  nothing  else.  A 
truiv  great  tenor  sings  with  his  bra.,., 
as  well  as  with  his  voice.  ! 

Mme.   Barrientos  again  cliarme 
the  purity  of  her  Intonation   the  a,  cu 
racy  of  her  attack,  her  control  of  the 
melodic  line,  her  taste  in  phra.Uit. .  her 
general  musicianship.  The ^  voice .  is i  a 
small  one.  but  It  carries,  and  the  singer 
has  sense  enough  not  to  force  It  In  the 
hope  of  making  a  greater  effect    W  he- 
she  was  last  here  her  face  in  florid 
1  vocal  passages  ,«  not  always  pleasing  E 
to  the  eve    There  was  evident  labor  in  I 
he  task-  there  was  also  too  deliberate  j 
premeditation.   These  faults  have  large-  { 
fy  ^appeared.    Last  night  her  sing  ng  | 
was  more  spontaneous.    She  acted  the 
part  simply  and  discreetly. 

Mr.   Rothier  did  full  Justice  to  he 
character   of    Sparafucile,    one   of  tue 
most  picturesque  figures  In  all  opej-.  , 
A   fine  fellow,  this  Sparafucile.  in  his 
tax!     Mr.    Rossi    was   an  impressive 
Monterone.    Miss  Howard.  «*>«>■  «  ™ 
!ale  not  mistaken,  first  sang  here  in  i 
one  of  .Vdellna  Patti's  farewell  concert, 
in  Music  Hall,  was  sufficiently  i« 
|    ouVaa  Maddalena.    The  minor  parts 
'were    uncommonly    well    taken  The 
'Thorns,  to  which  Verdi  was  not  kind 
'  sang  with  marked  discrimination.  Mr 
p\pKl  conducted  In  the  true  spirit  taste- 
,  fully  authoritatively,  anu  with  BusW. 
There  was  a  slip  In  stage  manage- 
mint     The  scene  of  the  abduct  on  , n  , 
the  opera  as  in  Hugo  s  traged> .  is  ab_  , 

PPdg^  in  an  enthusU^ 


tan  Opera  Company  In  \  erai  s  v\ia<i. 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

Th.  TCInir  Mr.  Ruyedael  1 

vmiiwli    .  .   rf—  •  .  ~  •  -J  ■  Mme.  Matzenauer  ■ 

'.VXerls /C   Miss  Muzlo 

„,.%'(.'  Mr.  Martlnclll  , 

Ram  As   Mr-    Mardones  \ 

Amfnasro   Mr.  Amato 

A  MrefsenK«r      Mr.  Audlsio  i 

A  Priestess.  .  M,M  Sparkes  1 

The  performance  yesterday  afternoon 
was  remarkable  'by  reason  of  superb 
stage  settings  and  orchestral  eloquence. 
Seldom  has  Verdi's  opera  been  more  ■ 
magnificently  staged.   The  great  temple 
of  Phta,  with  its  dominating  and  placid 
Idol,    was    grandiose    and    Imposing  > 
Thebes  of  the  hundred  gates  was  slrik- 
ingly  represented  with  a  skilful  use  of  ! 
perspective,  while  the  procession  gave  ' 
the  illusion  of  a  returning  and  victo- 
rious army,  and  the  victor's  triumphal 
car  was  elaborate  and  of  generous  pro- 1 
portions.     The    Nile    scene,    with  the 
sombre  and  stately  temple*  overshadow-  | 
ing    apparently    limitless   stretches    of  | 


I  < 


TO  A  l.tMBL'RGER  OHKUSE 
,Wbo  brought  tliee  be.e.  tbou  Horrid  M4ehin| 

WboseUHunnlsh  breath  glutei  »«1»lB'£,P?Br*1 
I  would  not  have  thy  rotting  carcass  ««r 
I  Los  pestilence  and  death  thy  presence  bring.  , 
Wrnddst  grace  the  t  .ble  of  an  Motet  soul, 
Thou  Tormin  rested  mass  of  )>.""»      •     ,  | 
I'll  none  of  tbee-avaunt     I  Hk«  thee  noi 

Ito  nUtegebi  ta™\?*%* Un.\ 

I  \ivav'  Thou  mavst  not  dwell  with  mortal  man. 
j  Go  sink  thy  stench  within  the  garbage  can! 

Old  Psalms  and  Hymns 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 

Those  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms 
printed  in  this  column  brought  to  mind 

:  praise  God  Barebones  and  Trusty  Tom- 
kins    who  often  chanted  such  stanzas 

"  through  the  nose  when  about  to  give 
battle  to  the  Cavaliers  In  Cromwell  s 
time. 


Florence  Easton.  who  will  sing  tonight  , 
In  Leoni's  opera  founded  on  the  grisly 

play.  "The  Bat  and  the  Cherub,"  was 
heard  here  in  1906  at  the  Tremont  Thea- 
tre, when,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Savage's 
English  grand  opera  company,  she  took 
the  rart  of  Gilda  on  Nov.  1.  She  was 
slight  and  her  voice  was  a  light  one, 
but  of  pure  and  agreeable  quality.  It  was 
then  said  that  she  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Moody-Manners  English  opera 
company  in  London  and  had  sung  for 
two  seasons  at  Covent  Garden.  It  was 
also  said  that  she  was  an  American  by  , 
birth,  but  two  or  three  years  later  it  k 
was  stated  that  she  was  bom  "abroad."  j 
As  the  old  school  reader  put  it:  "It? 
matters  little  what  immediate  spot  may  f 
be  the  birthplace  of  so  great  a  man  aa» 
Washington." 

When  she  sang  in  Boston  Mme.  Easton 
was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Maclennan.  who  was 
then  singing  heroic  roles.    The  season  ■ 
before  he  had  been  heard  here  as  Par- 
slfal.  for  Mr.  Savage  had  more  than  one 
leading  tenor  when  he  produced  Wag- 
ner's opera  in  Boston.  She  went  to  Ber- 
lin during  the  season  of  1907-08.  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale.  When  Mme.  Far- 
rar  sang  in  "Madama  Putterfly"  at  the  , 
Berlin  Royal  Opera  House,  Miss  Destinn 
was  vexed,  for  she  had  taken  the  part  in 
London,  and  thought  it  her  property.- 
Mme.  Farrar  came  to  the  Metropolitan. 
The  Berlin  management  asked  Miss  Des- 
tinn to  appear  as  Madama  Butterfly,  : 
for  it  did  not  wish  the  opera  to  be  with-. 
drawn.    She    flatly    refused,  protested 
against  the  American  invasion,  said  that 
her  "artistic  honor"  had  been  attacked, 
etc..  etc.  She  sulked  and  would  not  sing 
in  any  opera  for  two  months.  "In  heav- 
enly minds  can  such  resentment  dwell'."' 
Thereupon    the    engagement    of  Mme.; 
Easton  was  suggested.    She  sa*g  and 
was  applauded.  For  many  years  she  and 
her  husband  were  favorites  with  the 
iBerlln  public.  Mi>  Maclennan  sang  there 
for  the  first  time  In  a  Wagnerian  part 
In  March.  1908.   

Author?  Author? 

!as  the  World  Wags: 

|   I  little  thought,   when  I  submitted 
•  Lines  on  the  Painting  of  a  Symphony 
in  Purple  and  Orange,"  that  so  much 
,,l,scussion  would  be  aroused.   Indeed,  1  j 
1(|id  not  realise,  at  the  time,  that  perhaps 
|l  had  been  destined  to  become  the  pre- 
server of  a  sheaf  of  poems  of  inestimable 
lvalue  to  literature.  It  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  am  forced  to  confess  that 
my  own  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
Jof  Frothingham  Clancy  is  so  slight  that 
]l  cannot  offer  an  opinion  on  the  author- 
ship   I  feel  it  my  duty,  however,  in  view 
of  the  intense  interest  which  has  been 
created,  to  send  you  another  of  the  half- 
dozen   manuscripts   discovered  by  my 
little  dog  Patou. 

Like  the  others,  it  is  written  with  a 
60ft,  blunt  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  yellow 
paper,  the  sort  that  comes  in  small 
blocks  at  seven  cents  each.  The  hand- 
writing can  be  deciphered,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  said  for  it. 

Of  the  remaining  five  I  have  chosen 
that  which  accompanies  ,thls  letter 
I  chiefly  in  the  hope  that  its  difference 
1  from  the  symphony-in  form,  style  and 
I  thought-may  offer  further  clue  to  the 
authorship.  PHINEAS  PHIPPS. 

Maiden. 


Shamed  and  confounded  be  tity  all 

That  seek  ray  soul  to  kin: 
Yen,  let  them  backward  driven  be, 
And.  shamed  that  wish  me  ill. 

For  a  reward  for  this  their  shame. 
Confounded  let  them  be, 

That  in  this  manner  scoffing  say, 
Aha,  aha!  to  me. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  their  merits 
as  verse  these  versions,  many  of  them 
are  dear  enough  and  to  the  point .  but 
there  are  others  which  were  apparently 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  puzz  i ,ns 
posterity.    Now,  posterity  does  not  ike 
to  be  puzzled,  and  it  may  be  forth's 
reason  that  a  goodly-or  an  ungodb- 
number  of  the  present  day  descendants 
of  the  Puritans  have  such  a  stiong  re 
«rd   for  men  like  honest  Dr  Dum- 
fnerar.  the  ejected  Episcopal  vicar  of 
Martlndale.  who  was  In  high  favor  with 
the  Cavaliers,  not  merely  on  account  of  ; 
h?s  sound  piety  and  learning,  but  also, 
as  Scott  says,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
"leTte  skill  in  playing  at  bowl,  end  hi. 

I  facetious  conversation  over  a  pipe .  and 
a   tankard  of  October.    It  was  while 

II  quaffing  With  psalm  book  In  hand,  a 
rmig  of  similar  brew,  that  I  came  across 
the  following  stanza  which  may  Interest 
some  of  your  numerous  readers: 
Amidst  ttiT  congregations  thine  enemies  do  roar, 
TnVlr  ensign,  t«Yy  set  up  for  signs  of  triumph 

*  manbwasef2mous,  and  was  bad  in  estimation, 
According  a.  be  lifted  up  his  ale  thick  trees 

CanThis  be  a  prophetic  allusion  to  the 
leader  of  the  "cut  a  cord"  movement  JO 
much  In  mind  during  the  coal  crisis. 
Will  not  some  deep  thinner  kindly  an- 
swer this  conundrum  and  greatly  oblige? 
SOI^GRACE  JEHOSHAPHAT  WHIT- 

AKER. 
Plymouth. 

Paris  in  1871 
Paris  bears  her  intermittent  bombard- 
ment   with    i    nobility    of  resignation 
worthy  of  herself.   She  registers  details 
of  the  new  deviltry,  and  goes  her  way 
undaunted.  She  could  appeal  to  the  law 
of  nations,  but  she  knows  her  foe.  In 
1871  the  Prussian  artillery  blasted  her 
occupied  schools  and  full  hospitals  into 
rubble.  Then  she  did  protest  that  these 
establishments  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  international  humanity.   It  was 
to  Moltke  that  they  directed  Gen.  Tro- 
chu's  parlementaire,  who  bore  the  pro- 
test   Moltke  gloried  In  the  moment.  The 
man   who  had   thanked   God   for  Bis- 
marck's falsification  of  the  Ems  dis- 
patch and  then  said  that  if  he  could  but 
lead  In  the  war  the   "devil  might  fetch 
his    (Moltke's)    old   carcass,"    now  re- 
filled that  distance  and  fog  were  respon- 
sible for  the  slaughter.  But,  he  added  a 
"hastly    characteristic   joke:     "As  our 
batteries  draw  nearer  the  gunners  can 
he  more  discriminate  In  their  aim.'  The 
future     Emperor     Frederick  thought 
Moltke  '.'admirable  beyond  pral.e '  that 
-t  ;ndon  Dally  Chronicle 


day 


>ndon  Dally  unronicm. 

Leoni's  "L'Oracolo" 

MUZIO  TRIUMPHS 

IN  "PAGLIACCI" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Leoni's 
"L'Oracolo,"  opera  in  one  act,  performed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Companj. 
Giulo  Gatti-Casazza,  general  manager. 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

Wln-Shee  ,Vr-  PinVVi 

Chlm-Fang  K'  "f0^ 

Hoo-Tsln  H      i  i.h,..r.J 

San-T.uy  M  Ella  Bako 

Hut  Qu'eos  Mn\\rM/u^ 
A  Fortune  Teller  Mr-  AUdlsic 

Thl3  opera,  as  was  stated  In  the  Her- 
ald of  last  Sunday,  is  based  on  Fer- 
nald's  play,  "The  Cat  and  the  Crierub 
which  was  produced  in  New  York  wit! 
Holbrook  Blinn  as  the  learned  doctor 
on  Sept.  29,  1897.  The  play  was  seen  a' 
the  Boston  Theatre  with  William  Beac 
a.  the  oracle  on  Jan.  31.  1898.  Fernald 

lav  was  derived  from  his  storr  or_Jii< 


fill 


Many  wen 


The  sifiii'  of  the  i.i  Is  In  the 
Chlneso  quarter  of  San  Francisco. 
Chim-Fang,  1 1 1 «■  ,ii\iw)r  of  uii  opium  den, 
pretends  to  be  in  love  with  Hu»-Quee. 
nune  to  Hoo  Che*,  the  little  sou  of  the 
rich  men-hunt  Hoo-Tstn.  The  son  of 
Win  Shee.  ii  learned  doctor   one  that  la 

|  At  out  «Ad  *  reader  of  the  future,  lovea 
Ah-Yo*!  th«  niece  of  the  merchant. 
They  meet  And  declare  their  mutual 
love.  Wln-9hee  knows  by  hta  art  that 
there  la  a  tragedy  connoted  with  the 
bw.   Chim-Fang.  wbo  wishes  to  marry 

I  Ah -Toe  and  has  been  spurned  as  a 
suitor  by  the  merchant,  steals  the  child 
and  hldea  him  in  his  opium  joint.  Then 
he  renews  his  offer  of  marriage,  hold- 
ing out  the  promise  that  ho  will  And 

[the  boy.  The  merchant  agrees  to  the 
match  on  this  condition.  San-Luy  then 
says  he  will  find  the  child.  He  asks 
the  some  reward.  He  goes  Into  the  dei» 
and  brings  out  the  boy.  but  Chim-Fang 
follows  him  and  kills  him  with  a 
hatchet.  Then  he  pushes  Hoo-Chee 
through  a  trap-door.  Ah-Yoe  goea  mad. 
Wln-Shee.  overcome  with  grief,  vows 
T*Bg»aj»ce.  A  cry  from  the  boy  reveals 
the  hiding  place  and  he  is  restored  to 
his   lather.     Then    Wln-Sh<-2.  always 

[auspicious  of  Chim-Fang,  Induces  tffo 

hatter  to  alt  down  with  him  on  a  bench 
for  a  quiet  talk.  He  hits  him  on  the 
head  with  a  hatchet  an  J  strangles  him 
with  hla  own  pig-tail.  A  policeman  ap- 
proaches. Win-Shee  props  up  the  body 
and  says  to  It  what  he  said  to  Chim- 
Fang  early  in  the  play. 

Bat  your  thoughts  upon  a  man 

Whom  lust  of  gold  and  the  false  tinsel  of 

worldly  power 
Make  a  prey  to  evil  daslres. 
Ponder  upon   his   corrupt  body,  possessed 

by  hideous  demons. 
While  he  shudders  at  the  sight  of  his  own 

soul,  lo,  ' 
The  thread  of  his  life  la  Bnapped  In  two. 

The  policeman  is  out  of  sight.  Win- 
Shee  lights  his  plpo  and  disappears 
down  the  alley.  The  corpse  falls  to  the 
ground.  Dawn  breaks.  A  cock  crowa. 

In  spite  of  Leonl's  music  the  grisly 
drama  la  still  powerful.  The  music  Is 
seldom  significant;  it  rarely  emphasizes 
the  text  or  heightens  a  situation.  There 
are  pleasing  moments  In  the  love  duet, 
but  in  the  more  important  Scenes  the 
music  Is  impotent.  There  are  echoes  of 
Leoncavallo's  voice,  and  of  Puccini's; 
there  are  reminders  of  Bizet  and  other 
composers;  but  they  are  not  disturbing. 
There  are  some  attempts  at  exotic  col- 
oring. Fortunately  LeonI  did  not  at- 
tempt to  write  continuously  a  Chinese 
opera.  His  Chinese  are  Italians  in  San 
Francisco  singing  Italian  musfo;  as 
Puccini's  Japanese  and  Americans  are 
musically  better  Italians.  Poor  Leoni  did 
his  beat,  but  he  Is  not  the  man  to  write 
a  music  drama  on  a  tragic  text.  Wit- 
ness the  lamentable  fate  of  his  "Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini."  which,  performed  at 
a  public  rehearsal  at  the  Opera  Comlque 
In  Paris,  was  Immediately  withdrawn. 
His  recitatives  and  arioso  passages  in 
"L'Oracolo"  had  significance  last  night 
Only  by  reason  of  the  actors'  dramatic 
skill  and  rhetorical  force. 

The  performance  was  on  engrossing 
one.  Mr.  Scottl  gave  a  remarkable  im- 
personation of  Chim-Fang.  There  m 
no  thought  of  Mr.  Scottl,  the  man  and 
the  baritone;  there  was  the  living  pres- 
ence of  the  slimy  rascal.  There  was  no 
superfluity  of  detail.  Every  movement, 
every  facial  expression,  every  intonation 
told.  Painstaking  elaboration  would 
have  been  too  apparent.  Mr.  Scotti  was 
as  successful  by  what  he  left  undone  as 
by  what  he  did.  The  keeper  of  the 
opium  den,  greedy,  jealous,  contempti- 
ble, sinister,  was  on  the  stage.  The 
bodily  presentation  of  the  character  was 
a  triumph  of  art.  A  still  greater  tri- 
umph was  the  complete  revelation  of  the 
wretch's  character. 

Mr,  Didur"8  Win-Shee  was  also  an  un- 
commonly fine  portraiture  of  character. 
Dignity,  philosophic  calm,  controlled 
fury  of  vengeance  stamped  the  Imper- 
sonation. Action  and  voice  in  the  final 
scene  were  tragic,  not  merely  melo- 
dramatic. No  one  thought  then  of  Leoni 
and  his  -paltry  music;  no  one  heard  it. 
There  was  the  vengeance  of  the  father; 
the  crushing  of  a  loathsome  reptile. 

Miss  Easton  and  Mr.  Althou.se  sang 
delightfully.  The  latter  In  the  struggle 
with  Chim-Fang  showed  genuine  dra- 
matic force.  Mr.  Rossi's  Hoo-Tsin  was 
an  excellent  characterization. 

"Pagliaccl"  followed  with  this  cast: 
Nedda.  Mies  Muzio  ;  Canio,  Mr.  Caruso ; 
Tonio,  Mr.    Amato  ,  Beppe,  Mr.    Bada ; 
Silvio,  Mr.  Laurentl.    The  performance 
was  a    brilliant  one.     Miss  Muzio,  a 
strikingly    handsome   apparition,  acted 
j  and  sang,  not  as  an  empty-headed  sou- 
Ibrette— a  characterization  of  Xcdda  that 
J  we  have  too  often  seen— but  as  a  high 
I  strung,    passionate  woman,  bored  and 
J  llsguated  by  association  with  the  strol- 


'  The  theatre-  was  i 
thuslastie.  Rvery  pli 
•tandlni;  room  Was 
turned  away. 

This  afternoon  IthnsKy-KorsBkOfr's 
ballet -opera.  "Coq  d'Or,"  which  has 
made  a  aensatlon  In  every  city  whero 
It  has  been  pel  formed,  will  be  given. 
Mr.  Gilbert's  ballet  of  New  Orleans  lire 
will  follow  Mr.  Monteux  will  conduct. 
There  should  he  another  grout  and u  hoc. 


th 


I  IE  COQ  D'OR' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Afternoon, 
Rlmsky-Korsakoff's  "Coq  d'Or,"  opcra- 
pantomlme  In  three  acts  with  prologue 
and  epilogue,  performed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  Giulo  Gutli- 
Cnsazza.  general  manager.  First  per- 
formance In  Boston.  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ducted. 

Slngem.  Pantomlmlsts. 
The  Princess.  .  .Mme.  Harrison.  Itoslna  Oalll 

The  Ring  Mr.  Dldur  Mr.  Bolra 

A  in  elf  a  Mme.  Howard.  Queente  Smith 

The  Astrologer.  Mr.  Diaz  Mr.  Bonttcllo 

The  PrlncoJI.  .Mr.  Andislo  Mr.  Hall 

The  General. ..  Mr.  Hi.ysdael .  . . . Mr.  Bartlk 

\  Knight  Mr.  Heschigllan.  Mr.  Toucelll 

Voice  of  the  Golden  Cock.  .  Uenora  Sparkes 

"Le  Coq  d'  Or"— produced  at  Petro- 
grad  as  an  opera— was  thought  to  over- 
tax the  singers  who  should  dance,  or,  It 
one  prefers,  the  dancers  who  should 
sing.  The  Ingenious  M.  Fokine  devised 
the  plan  of  having  all  the  singers  seated 
at  the  two  sides  of  the  stage  while 
dancers  mimed  what  was  sung.  This 
was  done  in  Paris.  London,  New  York 
although  the  family  of  the  composer 
protested,  as  it  protested  and  with  good 
cause  against  the  turning  of  the  Schera- 
zade  suite  into  a  ballet. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  opera  suffers  by  the 
synchronous  singing  and  dancing  of  two 
sets  of  comedians;  or  whether  the  wish 
of  the  composer  to  have  the  opera  re- 
garded as  first  of  all  a  musical  work  is 
thus  unfulfilled.  We  did  not  see  the 
opera  as  it  was  first  given  at  a  theatre 
in  Petrograd.  How  many  Americans 
did  see  It?  Why,  then,  should  one  wax 
!  hot  in  argument?  Ret  us  receive  joyfully 
the  good  things  that  the  gods  give  us. 

"Le  Coq, d'Or"  has  been  called  a  folk- 
opera.  It  is  an  opera  based  on  a  satiri- 
cal fairy  story  told  years  ago  by  Push- 
kin. Children  of  six  or  sixty  years  will 
be  unconscious  of  satirical  intent  and 
bitter  application  as  they  read  "Gulli- 
ver's Tavels"  without  thought  of  the 
Dean's  terrible  irony.  No  doubt  Push- 
kin expressed  in  his.  story  the  feelings 
of  discontented  Russians,  those  disgust- j 
ed  with  autocracy  and  ready  to  revolt. 
We  know  that  the  censor  did  not  wish? 
the  opera  to  be  performed  in  a  publio 
theatre  while  Rimsky-Korsakoff  waq 
alive.  We  can  if  necessary  determine 
the  precise  symbolism,  saying  that  th 
foolish  old  King  represents  this;  th 
giddy  Queen,  that;  the  cock,  what-yot 
will;  but  a  man  is  much  happier  wher 
this  fantastical  story  is  to  him  only  a<: 
a  story  told  by  Grimm,  Andersen,  Car-; 
roll,  Hoffmann,  or  any  worthy  successot 
of  Persian  or  Arabian  teller  of  tales. 
The  Queen  of  Shemakhan,  who  "boasted 
of  her  bodily  beauty,  was  sufely  a  sister 
of  Flaubert.}  Queen  of  Sheba.  Old  King 
Dodon  might  have  stepped  out  of  an 
Offenbachlan  opera-bouffe ;  his  army 
might  have  served  under  General  Bourn. 
Why  be  curious  about  symbolism?  Why 
Insist  on  applying  the  satire  of  Pushkin 
to  contemporaneous  events?  That  the 
opera  is  delightfully  fantastical  is 
enough.  Does  not  the  astrologer  say, 
when  the  King  has  been  pecked  to  death 
by  the  golden  cock  and  Queen  and  bird 
have  disappeared,  that  the  audience 
should  not  be  gravely  disturbed? 

■  Those  whom  you  said 
'Were  phnntims  alt:' 
Know  that  on  Dodon's  realm 
Th'e  only  humart  beings 
Were  the  Queen,  and  I.  Thatjs  all! 
This  fantastical  story  of  the  absurd 
King  to  whom  the  astrologer  gave 
cock  to  crow  when  a  hostile  force  would, 
threaten;    this    story    of  preposterous 
wars   and   the   voluptuous  Queen  who 
Humed  the  head  of  the  doddering  mon- 
arch, was  told  yesterday  in  marvellous 
fashion    to    a    large,    greatly  amused, 
deeply  Interested   audience.     It  Is  not 
jtasy  to  say  whether  the  music  itself,  the 
pantomimic  art,  or  the  singing  of  Mme. 
[Garrison  were  the  m'ost  to  be  commend- 
ed.   Rlmsky-Korsakoff's  music,  with  Its 
oriental  and  folk  themes  constantly  ap 
pealing  In  piquant  or  georgeous  meta 


B.  do  justice  to  their  joyous  folly? 
.tttuvpt  n  description  of  the  couS 
j  attendants.  Bojars,  soldlw,?  of 
n's  attendants  would  he  as  vain  agj 
Tort  to  picture  in  words  the  heatitM 
e  ctntnmcK,  the  wild  stage  settings, 
lighting,  the  evolutions,  marches 
and  processions.  Mine.  Galll  In  repose) 
and  In  movement  whs  h  delight  to  thrf 
eyer  At  tho  same  time  it  must  be  said 
that  the  necessity  of  timing  Inexorably 
the  action  to  the  music  In  some  In- 
stances gave  the  appearance  of  rigidity 
to  principals  and  subordinates. 

Mr.  Monteux  showed  imagination  aa 
well  as  authority  nnd  musical  under- 
standing as  the  orchestral  leader. 

Henry  F.  Gilbert's  ballet.  "The  Dance 
In  Place  Congo,"  was  performed  for 
the  Mist  time  In  Boston.  Mr.  Monteux 
conducted.  Tho  chief  dancers  were 
Mme.  Galli.  as  the  quadroon  girl,  and 
Messrs.  Bonflgllo  and  Bartlk  bb  the 
I  rival  lovers.  The  scene  was  beautiful; 
;  tho  crowd  wac  •ldroilly  managed;  there 
was  vivid,  turbulent  notion;  but  we  were 
disappointed  In  the  music.  Mr.  Gilbert 
•»  a  composer  of  Indisputable  talent. 
There  are  some  impressive  pages  in  this 
score,  but  as  a  whole  it  Is  persistently 
boisterous,  without  relieving  episodes. 
In  spite  of  his  Creole  themes  there  is 
little  true  southern  color,  nor  is  the 
sensuousness  or  sensuality  of  the  quad- 
roon girl  found  in  the  music  itself.  Mme. 
Galli  danced  and  acted  with  savage 
fury.  The  rivals  and  the  crowd  were 
not  far  behind  her  in  this  respect. 

The  opera  last  night,  "Madama  Butter-  i 
fly."  evidently  pleased  a  very  large  au-f 
dlence,  although  the  performance  was 
not  fully  up  to  the  Metropolitan  stand- 
ard.  Mr.  Papl  conducted. 

Clo-Clo-San   v.  ..Mme.  Farrar 

Suzuki   Mme.  Fornla 

Kate  Pinkerton  Mme.  Esrener 

».  F.  Pinkerton  Mr.  Carpi 

V.  S.  Consul  Sharpies?  Mr.  Scottl 

goro  i  »  Mr.  Bada 

Jamad°ri   Mr.  Audisio 

The  Lncle-Prleat  Mr.  Ruysdael 

Yakuslda  .  Mr.  rjerrl 

tne  Impfj-lal  Commissary ...  Mr.  D'Angelo 
Mr.  Papl  either  misjudged  the  acous- 
tics of  the  theatre  or  thought  that  the 
singers  needed  uncommon  support.  There 
was  little  attempt  in  the  first  act  at  any 
orchestral  nuances.  Too  often  the  chief 
singers  were  almost  Inaudible.  Mr. 
Carpi  sang  here  for  the  first  time.  .  Ho 
has  the  advantage  of  a  youthful,  manly, 
pleasing  presence.  It  Is  said  that  he  has 
not  been  for  some  time  in  good  vocal 
condition.  Last  night  he  certainly  did 
not  make  a  marked  impression  by  his 
singing.  Mme.  Farrar's  Clo-Cio-San  was 
not  so  fidgety,  not  so  mannered  as  when 
she  first  took  the  part.  Then  there  was 
a  superabundance  of  Insignificant  and 
distracting  detaij.  The  performance  is 
now  simpler,  more  sincere.  Mr.  Scotti's 
Sharpless  was  again  an  easy-going,  sym- 
pathetic person;  but  Mr.  Papi  in  the 
first  act  had  no  mercy  on  him.  The 
minor  parts  were  well  taken. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Samson  et  Dalila"  •  Mme.  Claussen 
(her  first  appearance  here  in  opera); 
Messrs.  Caruso,  Chalmers,  Rothier, 
Bada,  D'Angelo,  Audisio,  Reschiglian. 
Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "I  Puri- 
tan!"; Mmes.  Barrientos  and  Perini; 
Messrs.  Lazaro,  De  Luca,  Mardones, 
Rossi,  Audisio.  Mr.  Moranzoni,  con- 
ductor. 


Interest  in  the  late  Frothlngham  Clan- 
cy, the  bard   of  South   Boston,  is  un- 
abated. We  publish  today  a  letter  from 
his  literary  executor,  Prof.  Deedledum, 
which  will  add  fuel  to  the  (Tames  of  dis- 
pute.  Will  not  the  eminent  professor  tell 
us  how,  when  and  where  Mr.  Clancy  de- 
parted this  world?   We  hear  that  there 
is  talk  of  a  Clancy  club  at  the  meetings 
of  which  his  symbolism  and  theory  of  f 
versification  will  bo  discussed.   At  pres-  | 
ent  he  shares  the  fate  of  Edgar  Allan  | 
Foe,  born  in  this  city:  there  is  no  tablet  t 
to  his  memory.  I 


.  1 


For  Prof.  Entwhistle 

As  (he  World  Wags : 

The  letter  of  Prof.  Aloysius  Entwhistle 
Is  very  painful  to  me.  As  sole  literary 
executor  of  the  late  Frothingham  Clancy 
of  South  Boston,  1  denounce  him  as  an 
impostor.  1  never  heard  of  him  until 
my  attention  was  called  to  his  cool  ap- 
propriation of  a  share  in  the  literary 
estate  of  my  dear  friend.  His  effrontery 
in  attempting  to  palm  off  "Hard  Lines" 
morphoses;  Its  exciting  or  languorousf  f  as  a  reiiC  of  the  departed  bard  is  matched 
rhythms;  Us  expression  of  the  sensuous-!       ,    .  .  , 

ness  and  the  tedium  of  the  East;  Its   only  ,by  thfi  naivety  of  thls  Preposterous 
delicious  humor;  Its  persistent  fasctnaj  .  entomologist    who    pronounces  himself 
tlon  through  Instrumentation  now  deli-    competent  to  determine  the  authorship  [ 
cate  now  kaleiderscopic.  now  humorously!   Qf  the  ph,pps  manu8cript  and  ln  the 


era.    The  seen"  with  Tonio.  In  which    bombastic,  is  imaginative  and  realistic. I 


I  Nedda  spurns  his  advances,  was  played 

■  In  the  grand  Style,    The  woman  stood 

■  over  the  cowering  clown  as  a  superbly 
I  Indignant  goddess.     Mr.   Caruso  acted 

■  and  sang  with  an  artistic  sincerity  thai 
won  previous  occasions  has  sometimes 
3  been  missed.  Mr.  Amato's  Tonio  was 
fl  even  more  ^fffctivo  than  before.  The 

I  slavish  adoration  of  the  clown  and  his 
J  longing  for  the  woman  that  despised  him 
tlwere  quietly  made  manifest  even  before  I 
,~]she  alighted  from  the  cart.    The  other 
.  I  parts  were  more  than  adequately  taken. 

■  For  once  Silvio  did  not  cause  the  au- 
I  dler,      to    w.nder  at    Nedda's  choice. 


The    singers,    chorus    and    those    that1   fcame  breath  admits  that  he  has  not  read 
voiced  the  chief  characters' 6f  the  drama!   It-  > 
llttlng  side  by  side  dressed  uniformly 


drab. 


added  to  the  strange  charm  ol 
the  pcjrf.oxma.nce.  Mme.  Garrison  sang 
,Re~  extremely  difficult  rnus.e  of  l 
Queen  purely,  fluently  and  expressive 
Mme.  Howard  and  Messrs.  Indus  and 
Diaz  displayed  a  fine  app-ec  a  Urn,  at 
the  ironical  text.  We  mention  thehl.  be 
liause  on  them  rested  the  burden  of  son.. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  Mr.  Bolm  >  8j0n  0(  tne  poet's  antecedents;  they  are 
King,  Mr.  Bnrlik's  General.  Mr.  ^"'Jj?'  none  top, certain.    But  anyone  who  had 

llo'a  Astrologer,  of  Q"fe",e  ''',','  ,  ever  h'ad  five  minutes'  conversation 
amelfa      so    anxious    auoui     i^u-i-"-*  .  ^ 

yr^il^^'   !••!!  with  Frothingham  Clancy  could  (ell  you 


May  1  call  attention  to  a  few  speciUc 
indications  of  Prof.  Ent  whistle's  ignor- j 
ance  of  the  man  whose  confidence  he 
claims  to  have  enjoyed?  He  makes' 
Clancy  say  several  rather  vulgar  things  ] 
in  a  species  of  near-Irish  brogue.  It  is  I 
not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discus-  | 


that  his  diction  was  remarkably  chaslel 
oven  for  n  Bostonlan— ho  had  all  of  th« 
Harvard  precision  without  the  Harvard! 
prtgglahness.  Even  when  under  the  In- 
fluence of  liquor  (and  I  hope  1  have 
not  created  the  Impression  that  such  oc- 
casions were  other  than  very  rare  in- 
deed) he  still  retained  his  natural  dig- 
nity And  his  elevated  conversational 
tone,  however  blurred  his  enunciation 
might  become.  It  is  true  that  he  some- 
times wrote  in  the  brogue — I  will  look 
up  one  of  his  dialect  pieces  and  send 
It  to  you.    But  he  never  spoke  It.  ' 

Clever  as  Prof.  Entwhistle  doubtless 
la,  he  Is  obviously  not  a  man  of  genius. 
Only  a  man  of  genius  can  follow  Clanr 
cy's  peculiar  vein.  No  man  of  genius 
would  begin  a  paragraph  thus: 

"Tho  only  point  made  by  him  (Deeuie- 
dum>  that  1  deem  worthy  of  considera- 
tion Is  .  .  .  (the  Amy  Lowell  sugges- 
tion!" and  then  begin  his  next  para- 
graph thus; 

"The  most  convincing  argument  em- 
ployed by  the  learned  professor  is  that 
Clancy  would  not  have  .  .  .  etc." 
But  to  return  to  evidences  of  ignorance 
of  the  poet. 

Clancy's  refusal  to  drink  a  cocktail 
with  orange  bitters  in  it  is  it  pretty 
flight  of  Mr.  Entwhistle'?  imagination. 
Clancy  never,  drank  cocktails  of  any 
sort.  In  "Hard  Lines,"  moreover,  Mr. 
Entwhistle  would  have  him  visioning 
"beakers  all  bedlght 
With  woolly  tops  of  foam." 

Clancy  never  drank  beer:  he  detested 
the  taste  of  it.    He  was  fond  of  quoting. 

Stuff!  the  poet's  drink  is  wine!" 
Sherry,  port  and  claret,  especially  the 
first,  were  his  favorite  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Occasionally  he  fell  to  harder 
liquors — rum,  gin,  and  sometimes  whis- 
key— but  always  regretfully,  and  solely 
on  the  principle  of  the  old  song 
"When  dull  care  does  attack  you," 
and 

"Four    good    bottles    will    make  you 
happy." 

He  never  said  as  much,  yet  I  know 
well  enough  that,  as  lar  as  mere  palate- 
tickling  went,  a  chocolate  ice  cream 
soda,  extra  sweet,  was  far  more  pleas- 
ing to  him  than  any  vinous  or  cereal 
derivative.  When  he  did  get  drunk  it 
was  like  a  gentleman,  at  home  in  his 
lodgings. 

Prof.  Entwhistle's  announcement  that 
the  poet  preferred  a  breakdown  to  a 
symphony  is  laughable.  Not  that  Clancy 
was  averse  to  the  jigging  reel,  under 
proper  circumstances  and  with  con- 
genial company,  though  he  himself  never 
aanced;  but  to  one  who  has  wa'.ted  with 
him  a  hundred  times  in  the  long  line 
that  serpentines  the  steps  of  Symphony 
Hall  of  a  Friday  afternoon,  Mr.  Knt- 
whistje  denounces  himself.  Clancy's 
musical  tastes  were  broad;  he  never 
missed  utilizing  a  free  ticket  to  tho 
chamber  music  of  the  Hoffman  quartet, 
and  I  have  seen  him  entranced  upon  the 
curbing  by  a  pealing  hurdygurdy.  For 
hours  he  would  follow  the  two  Negro 
minstrels  who  used  to  frequent  the  de- 
serted streets  of  the  shopping  district 
late  at  rWght.  I  can  see  him  now.  sway- 
ing to  the  gentle  rhythm  of  those  simple 
darky  tunes,  or  roaring  with  delight  at 
the  monumental  efforts  of  the  monstrous 
fat  one  to  retrieve  the  coins  the  crowd 
would  fling. 

But  it  was  to  the  highest  heaven  of 
harmony— the  second  gallery  of  Sym- 
phony Hall— that  he  went  to  hear  the 
unexpressive  longings  of  his  soul  made 
flesh— the  things  he  could  not  marry  to 
even  his  own  immortal  verse.  True,  I 
once  heard  him  call  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven  "slow,"  and  he  was 
always  impatient  of  dulness,  even  in 
high  places.  But  he  was  never  too 
modern  or  too1  smart  to  refuse  homage 
to  the  great  and  noble  men  of  former 
times. 

As  for  Clancy's  alleged  predilection 
for  free  verse,  it  is  merely  another 
proof  of  Prof.  Entwhistle's  unacquain- 
tance  with  his  subject.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  recent  libation  of  wrathful  vials 
upon  the  head  or  a  fearless,  if  some- 
what quixotic,  challenger  of  iniquity  in 
pious  cloisters,  I  would  write  a  Web- 
sterian  denunciation  of  the  university 
that  harbors  this  imposter.  But  I  do 
hate  to  get  into  hot  wxter — that  is, 
>vhen  the  water  is  too  confoundedly  hot, 
you  understand. 

Yet,  like  Malcom,  1  would  not  wil- 
lingly omit  to  give  any  devil  his  due. 
Mi'.  Entwhistle's  poem  Is  very  clever — 
clever  enough  for  him  to  admit  he 
wrote  it ! !  !  Even  so,  it  has  its  crudi- 
ties'. Clancy  would  never  have  used  the 
chicken  metaphor  for  dawn.  "As  dawn 
began  to  peep."  What  a  figure  for  glo- 
rious, blushing  Aurora!  A  sniveling, 
peeping,  cheeping,  shell  pecking,  chick! 
Peep,  peep,  professor;    No!  No! 

If  Prof.  Entwhistle  had  only  spent  a 
little  less  time  on  bugs  and  a  little  more 
on  literature,  he  would  know  that 
Clancy  despised  free  verse  even  while 
be  Invented  it.  His  best  work  consists 
rf  the  lyrics  which  he  felt  were  too  au- 
tobiographical for  publication  during  his 
lifetime 

Finally  Clancy  is  never  murky.  His 
[numerable  imitators  are  murky,  but 
|  their  great  original  is  as  clear  as  the 
pools  of  Paradise.  Before  his  expul- 
sion from  college  he  wrote  am  essay  for 
the  university  magazine,  protesting 
against  the  prevailing  obscurity  oi"  con- 


oric   hut  wtttuil  a  genuine  enunciation 

his  poetic  principles.  See  such  poems 
i  "\  Plausible  Explanation.'1  "Out 
Jrhere  tiic  Wcs*  Begins."  "Woman," 
foor\  Quixote."  and  "To  Fitzgerald." 
Clancv  i--  never  turgid.  Tie  was  an 
Toatf«>  of  light;  he  is  hated  by  a  host 
mitaty'S  because  he  taw  no  m.vs- 
ln  darkness. 
THJ^BSITES  K.  DEED L EDU  M . 
loaton..   


flue    lur    >  > ' ' '    ii  ^ 

J  tastic  Symphony 
1  Mr.  Davison's 
J  for  tli o  first  tir 


SYMPHONY  PLAYS 
BOSTON  MAN'S  MUSIC 

Davison's   Tragic  Overture  on  23d 

Concert  Program 
"The  23d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Ernst  Schmidt,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
2  follows:  Davison,  Tragic  Overture, 
first  performance;  Wolf,  Italian  Seren- 
ade for  Small  Orchestra;  Berlioz,  Fsn- 
phony,  No.  1,  C  major  op.  14a. 
s  piece  was  played  here ' 
me.  A  graduate  of  the 
Boston  Latin  school  and  Harvard  Unl-  j 
versity.  he  studied  the  organ  and  com- 
position  in  •Paris  with  Widor.  He  is  the' 
author  of  "Hero  and  Leander,"  a  sym- 
phonic poem;  a  Romance;  a  set  of 
concert  waltzes.  "The  Gondoliers  ' ; 
■lino forte  pieces,  songs  and  choruse9.  . 
The  overture  was  suggested  by  Haw- 
thorne's story,  "Rappacclnl's  Daugh- 
ter." There  is  no  attempt  to  follow  the 
details  of  the  story,  to  portray  the 
various  characters.  The  music  is  mere-* 
ly  an  expression  of  the  mood  awakened 
by  the  narrative.  The  composer's  sense 
of  tragedy  as  expressed  by'  the  music 
is  neither  strongly  compelling  nor  dra- 
matically Jntense.  The  overture  is 
melancholy  rather  than  tragic,  lacking 
in  force,  an  exhibition  of  well  ordered 
emotion  controlled  by  a  keen  regard  for 
form. 

Both  the  other  compositions  on  the 
program,  Wolf's  Italian  Serenade  and 
the  ,  Fantastic  Symphony  by  Berlioz,  in- 
splred  pages  In  which  the  romanticist 
celebrated  various  phases  of  his  passion 
for  Harriet  Smlthson.  were  thrice  fa- 
miliar to  the  audience.- 

The  concert  will  be  repealed  tonight. 
The  pro? rum  of  the  concerts  next  week, 
the*  last  of  the  season,  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Shiibert.  Symphony  In  R  Minor, 
"I'nfinishcd,"  and  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  3  in  K  flat,  "Erolca." 


less  e*en;  less  appealing,  less  heroic. 
The  part  demands  a.  more  polished  an 
Mr.  Lazaro,  as  the  Herald  recently 
stated,  has  uncommon  natural  gifts.  He 
should  zealously  cultivate  them.  Victor 
Maurel  once  said  of  a  tenor  with  a 
great  reputation:  "He  is  still  studying." 
and  thus  paid  the  man  a  compliment, 
perhaps  unconsciously. 

Mme.  Barrlentos  sang  the  florid  music 
of  Elvira  brilliantly,  but  a  still  greater 
test  of  her  art  was  the  sustained  song 
in  the  "mad  scene,"  which  she  sang 
simply,  with  perfect  vocal  control,  with 
a  beauty  in  phrasing  that  displayed  her 
as  the  accomplished  musician.  For 
Mme.  Barrientos  is  more  than  a  singer 
of  florid  passages;  more  than  a  possessor 
of  a  light  voice  capable  of  the  highest 
and  surest  flights;  more  than  a  singer 
technically  fluent;  she  is  musical  and  a 
musician. 

Mr.  Mardones  sang  nobly  as  Sir  George< 
sonorously  as  was  to  be  expected,  but 
with  a  dramatic  force  and  a -sense  of 
dramatic  demands  that  were  seldom  in 
evidence  when-  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company.  His  STr  George 
was  not  merely  a  bass  tagged  with  that 
name.  Mr.  de  Luca  at  first  forced  tone 
so  that  it  was  difficult  .to  believe  that 
he  was  the  impersonator  tof  Sir  Richard. 
In  later  scenes  he  was  again  the  excel- 
lent baritone  known  to»  us.  The  other 
parts  were  efficiently  taken.  The  chorus 
performed  well  its  simple  duties.  The 

]  opera  was  well  mounted.  Mr.  Moranzo 
conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  sing- 

lers  and  with  appreciation  of  the  music's 
character.    A  large  audience  was  greatly 

I  pleased.  There  were  many  curtain 
.  calls. 

|  Thus  ended  the  operatic  week.  The 
1  ,promises  of  the  management  were  faith- 

.  fully  kept.    Opera  has  seldom,  if  ever, 

.been  produced  here  in  so  complete  and 
so  sumptuous  a  manner;  Surely  as  a 
■  imere  spectacle,  no  operatic  performance 

jhas  approached  that  of  "Le  Prophete." 

j  "L'Oracolo,"  remarkably  well  acted;  the 

•delightful  "Coq  d'or"  and  Mr.  Gilbert's 
ballet  were  performed  for  the  first  time. 

|  The  chief  singers  were  In  excellent  voice. 
Mr.  Caruso  took  his  task  seriously.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza 
will  be  tempted  to  bring  the  company 
to  Boston  next  season  and  for  a  longer 
visit. 


"I  Puritani"  T 


Revived  Here 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Bellini's  "I 
J  Puritani,"  performed  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company,  Glulo  Gatti-Casaz- 
Iza,  general  manager.  Mr.  Moranzo  con- 
1  ducted. 

Lord  Walton   Mr.  Rossi 

Sir  George  Mr.  Mardones 

Elvira  Mme.  Barrlentos 

Henrietta  Mnfe.  Perlnl 

Lord   Arthur  Mr.  Lazaro 

Kir  Richard  Mr.  de  Luca 

Sir  Bruno  Mr.  Audlslo 

Taine,  enumerating  the  characteristics 
of  Italy's  beauty,  spoke  of  a  melody  by 
Bellini  heard  at  sunset.  Many  today 
•mile  at  the  mention  of  Bellini's  name 
ami  cannot  understand  the  enthusiasm 
Jtroused  by  "Norma,"  "La  Sonnambula" 
.and  "I  Puritani."  When  "Norma"  was 
last  performed  here.  Lilli  Lehmann  as 
the  priestess  showed  that  florid  music 
could  have  dramatic  significance.  "La 
Sonnambula"  was  revived  two  seasons 
ago  for  Mme.  Barrlentos,  but  her  asso- 
ciates on  the  stage  were  Inadequate. 
Last  night  "I  Puritani"  was  performed. 
The  opera  had  not  been  heard  in  Boston 
for  over  80  years.  It  was  a  great  fa- 
hrorlte  with  our  grandsires  and  our  sires. 
[Famous  singers  appeared  In  It  ;  the  po- 
ttacca  and  the  "Liberty"  duet  were  in 
the  repertoire  of  every  handorgan. 
|  Those  who  went  last  night  to  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  especially  those 
'ho  knew  the  tasks  set  for  Elvira,  and 

rturo,  expecting  to  be  disappointed  by 
he  vocal  performance  or  bored  by  the 
melodic  "thinness"  were  In  many  re- 
jects agreeably  surprised.  The  libretto 
Is   Indeed,  .uninteresting,   weak.  The 
hlvalrous  t*nor*assists  a  highly  respect- 
able lady  to  escape,  and  the  soprano,  his> 
betrothed,   believing  him  to  be  falth- 
Oess,  goes  mad.   He  afterwards  explains 
tola  conduct  and  his  Elvira's  reason  Is 
!re«tored.    That  is  the  essence  of  the 
plot. 

^There  are  hopelessly  old-fashioned 
toages  In  the  opera,  but  there  are  many 
tthat  still  give  pleasure.  At  the  time  It 
*ras  produced  at  Paris  with'  the  famous 
quartet  its  success  was  remarkable. 
That  was  in  1S35.  The  wonder  is.  to 
some,  that  the  opera  was  not  burled 
llortg -  ago;  but  there  are  elements  of 
Vitality  In  this  music.  First  of  all  there 
are  melodies  of  Bellini  that  are  beauti- 
ful by  reason  of  the  peculiar  tenderness 
tliat  characterized  his  work,  a  tender- 
ness  that   Is   tinged    with  melancholv. 

The  opera  demands  singers  versed  in 
tho  grand  stylo,  ns  well  as  vocally  well 
equipped.  The  music  for  the  tenor  is 
taxing  on  account  of  its  range  There 
are  few  that  meet  the  requirements  Mr 
Bond  chose  the  opera  for  his  first  ap- 
pearance In  New  York,  when  he  was  the 
acknowledged  master  of  be!  canto 
among  tenors.  Mr.  Lazaro  did  not  make 
so  favorable  an  impression  aa  he  did 
when  he  sanar  the  Duke's  music  In  "Rig- 
Plftto,"    The  quality  of  his  vni 


Caruso  Both  Acts  and 
Sings  as  Samson 

BOSTON  OPERA  HQUSE— Metropoli- 
tan  Opera  company  in  Saint- Saens's 


Pierre Monteux  con- 


"Samson  et  Dallla.' 
ducted. 

Dallla   Julia  Claussen 

Samson   Enrico  Caruso 

The  High  Priest  Thomas  Chalmers 

Ablmelech   Louis  D'Angelo 

An  Old  Hebrew  Leon  Rothler 

A  Philistine  Messenger  Ancelo  Badn 

First  Philistine  Pletro  Audlslo 

8econd  Philistine  Vlncenso  Rescnlglian 

Mr.  Caruso  sang  the  part  of  .Samson 
for  the  first  time  In  Boston  yesterday 
afternoon.  His  Impersonation  In  every 
way  deserved  the  highest  praise.  Lis- 
tening to  the  beauty  of  his  voice,  thrilled 
by  his  tonal  eloquence,  there  was  no 
need  to  make  allowances  for  clowning 
or  indifference  aa  an  actor.  The  part 
has  been  carefully  composed.  The  cele- 
brated tenor  was  completely  trans- 
formed, and  not  alone  by  a  make-up 
that  Immediately  established  a-convlnc- 
Ing  Illusion.  Samson's  character  was 
definitely  portrayed.  His  succumbing 
to  the  wiles  of  the  temptress,  his  de- 
spair, remorse  and  atonement  were 
strikingly  portrayed  with  a  dramatic 
dignity  and  force  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  performance  hi  "The 
Prophet,"  Mr.  Caruso  has  seldom  chosen 
to  display. 

Mme.  Claussen  appeared  as  Dallla  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
She  sang  here  at  a  concert  given  by 
the  Cecilia  Society  earlier  In  the  sea- 
son. Although  herself  well  endowed  by 
nature,  the  singer's  costume  In  the  first 
act  would  have  left  the  most  susceptible 
calm.  It  was  as  discreet  as  her  acting 
was  conventional.  Other  Dalilas  have 
been  more  seductive,  ardent,  voluptuous, 
more  Irresistible  In  their  appeal.  Mme. 
Claussen  was  vocally  well  disposed.  She 
sang  capably,  if  without  overwhelming 
amorous  fervor. 

Mr.  Chalmers  was  impressive  as  the 
High  Priest,  and  Mr.  Rothler  gave 
marked  character  and  distinction  to  the 
Old  Hebrew.  The  opera  was  magnifi- 
cently staged  and  the  stage  management 
admirable.  An  enthusiastic  audience 
occupied  every  seat  and  all  the  available 
standing  room. 


Much  lias  been  written  about  Debussy 
fince  his  death.  The  Herald  of  last  Sun-  ] 
day  reprinted  the  trlbuto  paid  to  his 
memory  by  the  London  Times.'  The 
Daily  Telegraph  of  that  city  published 
(March  30)  an  article  hy  Robin  H.  Legge 
which  contains  Interesting  matter. 

"Vfe,  a  man  of  monumental  extremes— 
.for  excessive  physical  laziness,  which 
was  probably  an  Indirect  cause  of  his 
•death  was  in  complete  contrast  with  his 
amazing  mental  activity— was  born,  like 
the  most  commonplace  in  a  certain  place, 
in  a  certain  year,  and  died  in  another." 
But  this  throws  no  light  on  tho  men- 
tality of  the  man,  and  U  is  that  which 
counts.    Incidentally  may  I  say  here  I 
that  my  personal  acquaintance  with  De- 
bussy was  limited  to  a  couple  of  con- 1 
jrersations  with  him  at  Covent  Garden  • 
liuring  the  rehearsal  of  'Pel leas  et  Me- 
llsande.'  and  that,  therefore.  I  had  ie- 


;on  modern  French  music.  Mr.  L'-.iwin 
'.It; vans,  lor  such  a  'picture'  of  Debussy 
fas*  may  be  conjured  up  by  the  following 
notes,  "he  having  enjoyed  an  intimate 

friendship  during  many  years. 
1     The  keynote  of  Debussy's  attitude 

toward  music  he  himself  struck  in  this 

contev.ee.   derived   from   an  article  he 
Wrote  for  the  'Revue  Blanche'  about  17 
years  ago:  Me  fais  de  la  musique  pour 
servir  celle-ci  le  mieux  qui  m'est  pos- 
sible et  sans  autres  preoccupations:  il 
est  logique  qu'elle  courre  le  risque  de 
deplaii-2  a  ceux  qui  aiment  "une  mu-^ 
sique"   jusqu'a  lui  rester  jalousement.y 
tldele  maigre  ses  rides  et  ses  fards. " 
I  "Again,    in    his    'Colloquy    with  M.I 
fcroche.'  he  sets  forth  his  views — I  need 
fciot  remind  those  who  love  their  Debussy 
W'ho  the  immortal  'M.  Croche'  was.  M.| 
Croche,'  in  icy  tones,  we  are  told,  said: 
•Music  is  a  sum  total  of  scattered  forces. 
It  is  turned  into  a  commercial  specula-  • 
lion!  I  prefer  to  hear  a  few  notes  of  an 
Egyotian  shepherd's  flute,  he  is  part  and 
parcel  with  the  scenery  and  hears  har- 
monies ignored  by  your  treatises.  Mu- 
sicians listen  only  to  music  written  by 
clever  experts;  never  to  that  which  is 
inscribed  in   Nature.     It  would  profit 
them  more  to  watch  a  sunrise  than  to 
hea;   a    performance   of   the  Pastoral 
Symphony.    Of  what  good  is  your  al- 
most  incomprehensible  art?    Ought  you 
not  to  lessen  its  parasitic  complications, 
which,  by  their  ingenuity,  cause  it  to  I 
resemble  the  lock  of  a  strong  box?  You 
do  not  go  forward,  because  you  have  no 
knowledge  of  anything  but  music,  and  I 
you  submit  yourself  to  strange  and  bar-  I 
harous   rules.     You   are  saluted  with 
flattering  epithets,   and   you  are  just  a 
set  of  rogues!    Something  between  a  g 
menial  and  a  monkey!' 

"There,  in  a  nutshell,  you  have  the  . 
views  (positive  and  negative  In  a  way) 
on  his  art  by  one  the  true  value  of 
whose  influence  it  is  all  too  soon  to  I 
rpeak.    He  and  his  art  are  far  too  near 
us  at  present  for  a  just  estimate  to  be 
made.    A  century  may  well  roll  by  ere 
the  ultimate  value  is  assessed,  for,  at 
this  moment.  It  Is  almost  entirely  the 
superficial   side   of  which  folks  speak  - 
when  the  art  of  Debussy  is  discussed. 

"As  Pelleas  et  Mellisande"  Is  usually 
regarded  as  Debussy's  master  work,  the  • 
following  translation  of  a  letter  written  jj 
by  Debussy  to  Mr.  Edwin  Evans  about 
the  time  of  the  production  of  that  noble 
work,  apropos  of  it  and  its  aim.  will  be 
Ur  peculiar  interest.  I  believe  the  letter 
bias  not  previously  been  published,  and 
this  translation  Mr.  Evans  kindly  made 
for  this  Note.   The  letter  runs  thus: 

"On  reflection,  I  And  It  rather  difficult 
to  speak  of  •Pelleas"  and  to  underline 
Its  characteristic  portions,  so  please  ex- 
Icuse  what  follows: 

•1.     Before  all,  you  will  do  well  to 
eliminate  from  discussion  the  question 
whether  there-  is.  or  is  not.  melody  in  j 
Pelleas.'    It  must  be  decisively  under-  ^ 
'tood    that  melody— or   song   (Lied)— is 
one  thing,  and  that  lyrical  expression  I 
Is  another!    It  is  Illogical  to  think  that 
cue  can  make  a  fixed  melodic  line  hold 
:he  innumerable  nuances  through  which 
r,  charaoter  passes.    That  Is  not  only 
p  mistake  or  taste,    hut  a  mistake  of 
•quantity.' 

••2.    if  in  -Pelleas'  the  symphonlo  de- 
vi  lopment  has,  on  the  whole,  small  Im- 
portance. It  is  to  react  against  the  per- 
i  iciou-  neo- Wagnerian  aesthetio  which 
•  esurr.es  to  render,  at  the  same  time. 
ih«  sentiment  expressed  by  the  char-  ■ 
peter   and   the   inner   thoughts  which 
Impel  its  actions.    In  my  opinion,  these 
rue  two  contradictory  operations,  from 
a    lyrical    point    of    view,    and,  when 
united,   can   only   weaken   each  dther.l 
Perhaps  it  is  better  that  music  should 
hy  simple  means — a  chord?  a  curve? — J 
indeavor  to  render  the  successive  im-' 
pu!s<  s  and  moods  as  they  are  produced., 
sTlthout  making  laborious  efforts  to  fol-ft 
;,,w  a  symphonic  development,  foreseen! 
a:id  always  arbitrary,  to  which  one  wlllB 
recessaTily  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  thef 
<  motional   development.     But  one  wlllt 
ha\c  achieved  a  fine  symphonic  develop-  f 
!:ient!    Once  more,  that  has  nothing  tof 
do  with  the  lyric  drama.    Moreover,  it  > 
is  a  too  easy  escape  from  a  difficulty. 
That  is  why  there  Is  no  'guiding  thread'  f 
I  In  'Pelleas.'  and  its  characters  are  not  j, 
subjected  to  the  slavery  of  'Leit-mo- 
tive.'  as  a  blind  man  is  a  slave  to  his  ■ 
poodle  or  his  clarinet!    Take  note  that  . 
the  motive   which   accompanies   'Meli-  j 
sande'  is  never  altered.    It  returns  in  f 
the  fifth  act  unchanged  at  any  point,  */ 
because,  in  reality,  Melisande  is  always  5 
unchanged  In  herself,  and  dies  without 
anyone — or,   perhaps,  only  old  Arkel — ; 
ever  having  understood  her. 

'3.    The  simplicity  of   Pelleas'  must  I 
he  insisted  upon.    I  spent  12  years  in  re-  J 
moving  from  it  everything  of  a  parasitic  , 
nature  that  might  have  crept  into  it.  ; 
Never  did  I  seek  in  it  to  revolutionize 
anything  whatever.  .  But  the  habit  has 
grown  of  dragging  music  into  places  of  , 
ill-repute,  or  of  making  of  it  a  game  of 
skill  that  none  can  understand  without  • 
hard  training.    I  have  endeavored  to  I 
prove  that  people  who  sing  can  yet  re-  if 
main  human  and  natural,  without  everfc. 
needing  to  resemble  madmen  or  puzzles. 
That  at  first  disturbed  the  'profession- j 
als.'  and  also  the  simple  public,  who,  ac- 
customed to  being  moved  by  the  means'; 
rs  false  as  they  were  grandiloquent. ;; 
did  not  at  first  understand  that  all  that ' 
was  being  asked  of  it  was  a  little  good- 
will.   It  is  of  very  little  importance  i 
whether  one  penetrates  the  secret  of  the;1 
means  employed.    That  form  of  curios-^ 
ity  is  as  blameworthy  as  it.  is  ridlculous.B 
and.  to  say  all,  It  is  also' completely  use-| 
less."        ■  -iM#<lty 

••That     is    all     T    can     find    to  t«ll 
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rest  belongs  to  anecodte,  on  ; 
m  badly  'documented.'  " 

i    Mr.  Henry  Coates  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  wrote  as  follows  (March  28) : 
"The  death  of  Debussy  removes  from 
modern  music  one  of.  its  greatest  per- 

I  r.onalities.  perhaps  the  most  original 
creative  force  since  Wagner.  Although  it 

j  Is  only  in  the  last  20  years  or  so  that  the 
world  has  known  his  music,  its  influence 

!  on  composers  of  today  has  been  enor- 

i  mous.   Already  his  work  has  founded  a; 

\  new  school  of  younjr  composers,  not  orily 
In  France,  but  in  other  countries:  and 
even  the  older  men  have  come  under  the 

i  spell    of    his    remarkable    ideas,  and 

j  methods. 

"Debussy's  music  first  appeared  at  a 

-Jtlme  when  the  Wagnerian  influence  had 

■1  begun  to  degenerate  into  commonplace, 
and  he  immediately  turned  the  trend  of 
modern  composition  into  a  new  and  un- 
explored region  by  the  original  har- 
monic system  he  employed  and  his  im- 
pressionistic style. 
"Up  to  Wagner's  day  composers  found- 

,\  ed   their  work  upon  melody,  rhythm, 

'\  harmony  and  instrumental  color,  using 
these  ingredients  more  or  less  in  the  or- 
der named.  Debussy  began  at  the  other 
end,  and  much  of  his  music  relies  for  its 
effect  purely  upon  color,  both  of  instru- 

j  mentation  and  harmony.  The  harmonic 
basis  upon  which  he  worked,  that  of  the 
whole-tone  scale,  had  never  before  been 
employed  in  the  way  in  which  Debussy 

1  used  it,  and  in  this  most  important  field 
he  was  a  pioneer,  opening  up  new  mu- 
|  sical  paths  the  importance  of  which  is 
J  scarcely  yet  realized. 

"At  first  his  music  was  termed  revolu- 
1  tionary,  and  as  fierce  a  discussion  raged 
j  around  it  as  In  the  case  of  Wagner  and 
]  Strauss.  But  of  late  years  he  had  been 
J  universally  accepted  as  a  master  musl- 
J  clan,  and  great  regret  will  be  felt  that 
I  he  has  not  been  spared  to  add  to  the 
I  masterpieces  he  has  already  produced, 
i  chief  of  which  is  his  opera,  "Pelleas  et 
i  Melisande,'  a  setting  of  Maeterllnok's 
J  poem  so  perfect  that  It  is  unlikely  any 
J  other  musician  will  ever  attempt  to 
J  clothe  the  poet's  lines  In  music. 

"Most  of  Debussy's  music  shows  him 
1  as  a  visionary  inspired  by  the  mysteries, 
J  of  nature,  or  the  rich  imagery  of  poets 
1  such    as'  Maeterlinck,    Gerlalne  and 
Baudelaire.    His    exquisite  pianoforte 
music  is  almost  the  only  great  contri- 
bution to  the  Uterture  of  that  instru- 
ment since  Chopin,  while  his  songs  are 
among  the  most  wonderful  things  in  all 
vocal  art. 

"Debussy  had  a  charming  personality, 
and  although  of  an  extremely  retiring 
disposition,  made  several  visits  to  Eng- 
land, during  each  of  which  he  was  an 
honored  and  admired  guest  amongst 
English  musicians.  Nowhere,  indeed, 
has  the  appreciation  of  his  work  been 
greater  than  in  this  country,  where  his 
orchestral  compositions,  as  well  as  his 
opera  and  smaller  pieces  are  constantly 
performed.  Both  in  his  person  and  in 
his  work  he  was  typical  of  the  artist 
of  modern  France,  and  a  true  Parisian, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  his  beauti- 
ful house  in  the  Avenue  de  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  where  much  of  his  finest 
music  has  been  written.  It  is  under- 
stood that  several  works  upon  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  amongst  others  a 
new  opera,  were  nearly  completed  at 
the  time  of  his  death." 
Hall  Caine's  Latest  Play, 
"The  Prime  Minister" 

Mr.   Hall   Caine's  play,   "The  Prime 
Minister,"  was  produced  at  the  Royalty, 
London,  on  March  30.   The  Daily  Chron-  I 
icle  described  it  as  "broad,  popular  war-  . 
melodrama,  very  like  a  little  Drury  Lane 
drama  without  the  spectacle,"  and  said, 
that  success  of  the  play  was  to  "a  very  | 
large  extent  due  to  the  supremely  fine 
acting  of  Miss  Ethel  Irving."    The  re- 
view published  in  the  Times  of  April  1 
probably  did  not  please  Mr.  Caine,  who 
takes  himself  seriously. 

"In  his  dedication  Mr.  Hall  Caine  con- 
siderately reassures  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
He  Is  not  to  identify  himself  with  his 
imaginary  counterpart,  Sir  Robert  Tem- 
ple. Nor,  we  can  see  for  ourselves,  is 
Sir  Robert  a  bit  like  Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr. 
Balfour.  The  simple  fact  is  he  is  not 
like  anyone 'outside  Colney  Hatch.  Here 
is  a  British  Prime  Minister  who,  warned 
by  the  police  that  his  child's  governess 
is  a  German  spy,  decides  to  retain  her  in 
his  service.  She  has  fallenf  at  his  knees 
•with  vows  of  repentance,  and  that  is 
enough  for  him.  Probably,  in  Mr.  Hall 
Caine's  idea,  he  is  an  apostle  of  what  M. 
Paul  Bourget  used  to  call  Redemptorism, 
the  noble  craze  for  redeeming  lost  souls. 
Our  own  explanation  would  be  more 
commonplace;  he  must  gratify  at  all 
costs  his  natural  turn  for  talking  like 
a  book  for  exhorting,  for  improving  the 
occasion.  Though  he  holds  in  his  hand 
convincing  proof  of  the  girl's  imposture, 
he  postpones  confronting  her  with  them 
until  he  has  had  a  good  long  talk.  He 
talks  like  a  book,  we  have  said,  but  it 
is  the  copvbook.  He  solemnly  informs 
the  picked  statesmen,  the  Cabinet  with- 
in the  Cabinet,  with  whom  he  is  await- 
ing the  ultimatum  from  the  Continent, 
that  "war  is  always  terrible,  and  it 
may  be  even  more  terrible  in  the  future 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past."  For- 
tunately the  Cabinet  sitting  (an  histor- 
ic-il  fact,  it  seems)  is  shortened  an  hour. 
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tea  of  Sir  Robert's  platitudes.  Wo 
sometimes  suspected  Mr.  Hall 
«  of  lack  of  humour,  but  we  were 
ntly  wronjr.  For  there  Is  genuine, 
n  say  ilerl  int.  humour  In  presenting 
Ith  a  Prime  Minister  who  Is  an  un- 

s   has   a   second   and    even   more  | 
i  attack  of  Rcdomptorlsm.  The 
an  governess  has  been  shot  by  her 
•r  In  mistake  for  the  Prime  Mln- 

and  the  murderer  has  been  caught 
anded.  It  ho  handed  over  to  the 
(?  Not  s  bit  of  it.  The  Prime 
lor  bids  him  go  because  he  Is  only 
-  ■  i  mi  boys  will  be  boys.  Rut  not. 
arse,  before  he  has  improved  the 
top.  "Go  back  to  your  masters, 
them  this  Is  what  their  hata  of 

has  come  to — fallen  back  on  your 


he  learns  that  Mr;  wrf>  ha.-  ■  Vta'pedi^FOoslon  I.erbux  and  Yves  Mirande,  pro- 

•  nother  man.  Tills  act— the  second  It  duccd  at  t lie  Scala,  Paris,  concerns  an 
ihy  far  the  best  of  the  play.  Later  w<  easy-going  individual.  Plchbn,  prevented 
so-  Deburau  broken  an. 1 -Irritable,  living  from  going  to  the  front  by  heart 
neglected  with  his  son.  who  wishes  to  disease,  and  whose  life  is  made  mlser- 
go  on  the  stage.  The  old  man's  vanity  able  at  homo  by  his  wife,  his  mother- 
will  not  suffer  it.  and  to  add  to  his  bit- In-law,  a  show  girl  with  whom  he  has 
terness  ha  hears  that  hie  wife  Is  happy  beconio  entangled,  and  Uls  cook,  who 
witH  second    in-b  .ml— a   Jeweler!  adores  him.   To  escape  In.  in  he  joins  up 

at  an  important  railway  Junction,  where 


own  head  like  a  boomerang,  as  all  such 
murderous  passions  must  do!  No  pun- 
ishment the  law  could  inflict  would  be 
equal  to  the  hell  you  have  created  for 
yourself."  Throughout  the  play  wo 
have  seen  much  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  an  obviously  careworn 
man.  He  has  our  slncerest  sympathy — 
as  the  real  tragic  protagonist. 

"But  why  did  the  German  governess 
sacrifice  herself  for  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter*    Sir  Robert   professes  to  under- 
stand,  but.   frankly,   we   do  not.  Ho 
says  she  gave  her  life  to  save  his  and 
1  her  brother's.    Now  the  boy  has  been 
bound  by  oath  to  his  fellow- conspirators 
either  to  take  the  Prime  Minister's  life 
or  to  forfeit  his  own  to  them.    If  the 
logic  there  Is  not  apparent,  you  remem- 
ber that  stage-conspirators  are  char- 
tered libertines.    But,  even  so.  how  is  I  „         About  the  Theatre  and 
the  sister's  sacrifice  to  save  the  boy?    -><>tes  ADout  tne  meatxe  ana 
He  has  not  killed  the  Prime  Minister;  j  p]av8  New  and  Old 
that  Is  the  sole  relevant  point  for  the 


Hut  lie  lives  In  hopes  that  sonic  day  the 
Dame  aux  Ca melius  will  come  back  to 
him.    she  comes  at  last,  hearing  he  is 
III.  but  It  is  only  to  bring  a  doctor,  and 
he  sends  her  away.    He  returns  to  the 
theatre  for  consolation,  but  Is  hissed  by 
the  audience,  and  we  last  see  him  teach- 
ing his  son  his  art  and  summing  up  his 
life   with'  the   conclusion   that  womenfl 
love,  not  the  man.  but  the  master  offl 
the  household,  and  that  work  and  love — M 
even  huilt  upon  illusions — are  the  best 
of  an  ungrateful  world. 

"Sacha  Gultry  is  a  greater  playwrightK 
than  an  actor.   His  nervous  and  superfi-l 
cial  style  lias  a  touch  of  lyrical  bril-rt 
liance,  but  there  is  something  cynicalM 
as  well  that  prevents  our  sympathy,  in1 
tho  last  acts  he  lacked  the  dramatfcB 
power  to  move  us.    Mile.  Yvonne  Prln-| 
temps,  who  appeared  in  revues  and  mus-| 
ical  comedies  a  while  ago,  is  remark- 1 
able  as   the   Dame  aux   Camelias.   so  I 
different  from  the  conception  of  Dumas  I 
fils,  and  doubtless  more  true,  alas!  Shel 
played  the  original  love  scene  with  Ar-  J 
mand  Duval.  In  which  she  bids  him  let  | 
his  eyes  speak  to  her  and  answers  them  ] 
In  a  long  monologue  with  great  natural-  | 
ness  and  charm.     M.  Galipaux  is  an  I 
agile    and    amusing    doorkeeper.    MM.  | 
Cande,  Baron  fils.  Banal  and  Hieronl- 
mus  are  perfect  in  minor  parts,  and 
Mine.   Rosine  Maurel  deserves  special 
mention  for  her  extraordinary  silhouette 
of  an  old  fortune-teller.    The  scenery 
and  costumes  are  a  delight  to  the  eye." 


conspirators.    But  what  are  motives  to 
Mr.  Hall  Calne  when  he  sees  a  chanco 
for  a  dying  heroine,  crowning  her  re- 
pentance with   self-sacrifice,   asking  a 
Prime  Minister  for  a  Christmas  klsa, 
while  carols  are  heard  'off'? 
"This  heroine  is  played  by  Miss  Ethel 
[.-  Irving,  who  is  what  somebody  has  called 
\  Duse,  a  donna  nervosa.    She  Is  best  at 
'nerve  storms,'  and  she  has  one  when 
unmasked  by  the  prime  minister;  else- 
where she  has  to  show  intense  nervous 
excitement,  repressed  rather  than  erup- 
tive.    No  English  actress  could  do  It 
better,  and  if  strong  acting  can  save  a 
weak  part  that  will  be  at  any  rate  one 
:  kind  of  Redemptorism  in  which  we  shall 
,  be  glad  to   believe.      Mr.   Hallard  is 
grave  and  dignified  as  the  platitudinous, 
homlletic  prime  minister.     If  only  Mr. 
Hall  Oaim    could  have  found  unhack- 
1  neyed  phrases  for  him.  vibrant  words 
I  that  come  fresh  and  warm  from  the 
heart!    Perhaps  he  would,  had  he  not 
j  been  so  scrupulously  careful  not  to  per- 
[mlt  any  likeness  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George." 
'    The   Pall   Mall   Gazette  was  kinder. 
While    it    admitted    that   Mr.    Caine  s 
dramatic   recipe  of  piling   up  obvious 
contrasts  of  incident  and  sentiment  did 
not  carry  one  intellectually  very  far,  it 
said  that  the  play  was  effective.  "It 
has  this  immense  advantage  over  some 
other  plays  that  have  attempted  to  deal 
with  war  problems:  it  is  an  appeal  of. 
to  and  through  the  heart.     Its  'publl- 
cisro.  if  one  may  so  call  it,  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  despised.    Mr.  Hall  Caine  is 
a  shrewd  student  of  events.   But  in  this 
play  he  has  not  tried  to  dramatize  a 
leading  article." 

Sacha  Guitry's  New  Play,  ■ 
"Deburau,"  in  Paris 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Stage  wrote  on  March  31:  "Sacha 
Guitry's  new  play,  'Deburau,'  at  'the 
Vaudeville,  where  it  is  given  at  daily 
matinees,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
comedies  he  has  offered  us,  and  agree- 
ably free  from  the  ribaldry  of  many  of 
his  former  works.  It  is  written  in 
happy-go-lucky  verse  that  is  not  with- 
out subtlety  and  humor,  and,  although 
the  story  is  the  familiar  one  of  an  old 
actor's  greatness  and  decline,  Sacha 
Guitry  has  inserted  novel  incidents. 
There  is.  Indeed,  no  more  original 
dramatist  in  France  at  the  present  day, 
end  he  Is  alike  remarkable  as  a  paint- 
er,  playwright  and  actor.  Mollere  and 
Oscar  Wilde  have  part  in  him.  and  his 
treatment  of  a  scene  always  tends  away 

•  from  the  conventional,  without  ever 
ceasing  to  be  true,  although  so  often 
marred  by  grossness.   But  In  'Deburau' 

*he  has  shown  more  delicacy,  more  depth, 
Jand  his  cynical  philosophy  breaks] 
'  through  only  at  rare  intervals.  Hi* 
hero,  Gaspard  Deburau,  was.  in  1839, 
rahe  greatest  pantomime  artist  of  his 
fday.  and  M.  Guitry  has  followed  his 
icoreer  with  a  deep  insight  into  the  psy- 
chology of  actors.  At  first  we  see  De- 
0burau  In  his  glory,  good-naturedly  striv- 
I  ing  to  overcome  the  jealousy  of  his  com- 
ppaniona  and  repelling  the  amorous  ad- 
Jvances  of  great  ladies,  until  one  evening 
S  when  lie  succumbs  to  a  woman's  smile. 
\  Here  the  author  has  invented  a  ro- 
t  niantic  episode  which  enables  him  to 

■  expound  his  theories  of  life;  the  en- 
I  chantres8  is  none  other  than  Marie  Du- 
I  ples3is,  'La  Dame  aux  Camelias.'  and 
I  for  her  Deburau  neglects  his  art  and  his 

■  family.    She  in  turn  loves  him  madly — 

*  /or  two  days — then  Armand  Duval  ap- 
I  pears,  and  Deburau  discovers  them  in 
B  each  other's  arms  on  the  very  day  when 


A.   A.   Milne's   play,    "Belinda,"  was 
produced  at  the  New  Theatre  on  April  8, 
The  Daily  Chronicle  described  it  as  a 
"delightfully  witty  and  pretty"  comedy 
of  a   grass   widow   (Irene  Vanbrugh). 
The   Times    wished   the   play  shorter. 
"What  Bagehot  (or  some  one  else)  said  j 
of    serious    poetry— that   it    should   be  fjt 
'soon  over'— is  equally  true  of  frivolous  (» 
pros©  dialogue.     Mr.    Milne's  dialogue 
is  delightfully  frivolous,  but  it  'is  not  I 
over   quite   soon  enough,   because,   ap-  S 
parently,    he   thought   it  necessary   to  fi 
explain  things,  to  wind  up  what  might  S 
almost  look  like  a  regular  'plot.'    Now  I 
the    public    that    appreciates   frivolous  y 
dialogue  for  its  own  sake  is  a  picked 
public,  with  a  soul  above  explanations 
and  plots;  for  these  raffines  the  play- 
wright  will   more   wisely   end   with  a 
note  of  interrogation  (as  they  used  to 
say  of  Ibsen)  than  risk  a  yawn." 

"Hamlet"  was  performed  as  a  war- 
play  at  the  Old  Vic,  London,  on  April  6. 
Fortinbras  spoke  the  last  word :  "Let 
your  captains  bear  Hamlet  like  a  sol- 
dier," etc.  The  Daily  Chronicle  said 
that  this  noble  speech,  beautifully  spoken 
by  a  well-known  actor,  "now  an  officer 
and  appearing  accordingly  under  an  un- 
known name,"  helped  to  throw  a  new 
light  on  "Hamlet"  as  essentially  a  war- 
play.  "What  is.  after  all,  the  heart  of 
it  but  the  eternal  paradox  of  the  need 
to  kill,  the  shrinking  of  a  sensitive, 
sympathetic,  intellectual  nature  from  the 
repulsive  butcher's  work  necessary  to 
rid  the  world  of  Claudius,  and  the  final 
conviction  that  it  must  be  done?  The 
profoundest  of  anti-pacifist  tracts  —  and  | 
Fortinbras  understood !" 

The  "curfew"  order  prohibiting? 
throughout  Great  Britain  the  consump-j 
tlon  of  gas  or  electric  current  on  the 
stage  or  in  the  auditorium  of  any  place 
of  entertainment  between  10:30  at  night 
and  1  P.  M.  on  the  following  day  went 
into  operation  on  April  2.  Performances 
began  and  finished  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual. 

"The  theatres  had  crowded  audiences 
in  spite  of  the  earlier  start  of  the  per- 
formances. The  curtain  rose  at  7 
o'clock  at  Drury  Lane,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Klngsway  and  the  Royalty,  and  at 
varying  times  up  to  8:30  at  other  houses,) 
but  with  a  few  exceptions,  where  thej 
people  were  streaming  out  by  about  10 
o'clock  the  entertainments  all  finished! 
Just  before  10:30.  At  the  music  halls; 
where  two  performances  each  evening 
are  given,  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
'ourfew'  order  was  solved  by  slight! \ 
curtailing   the    entertainment   at  both 

houses  and  beginning  the  second  per-  • 
formance  at  8:20  instead  of  9  o'clock."  i 
In     connection     with     "Too  Much 
.  Monev,"  Mr.  Michael  Morton  desires  to 
have  it  known  that  under  the  title  of 
.  "The  Bottom  of  the  Ladder,"  a  play 
I  of  his,  dealing  with  the  same  subject 
■  as  Mr.  Zang will's,  was  produced  in  New 
York  some  15  years  ago.    In  the  case  of 
the  first  it  is  a  husband  who,  to  cure 
hid  wife  of  extravagance,  pretends  that 
he.  has  lost  bis  fortune;  in  that  of  the 
second  a  father  plays  the  same  trick 
upon  his  son.    Mr.  Morton's  only  in- 
tention, in  referring  to  the  similarity, 
fs  to  anticipate  any  charge  of  plagiarism 
that  might  be  brought  against  him.— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

"By  Pigeon  Post"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  drama  of  spies  and  the  war,  light, 
tricky  and  exciting,  by  Arthur  Wontner. 
produced  at  the  Garrick.  London,  March 
30.  The  Times  said:  "The  author  knew 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  he  did  it 
briskly,  cleanly.  lightly." 

VLA_Gare    Ttog-iilntrieft."    a    farce  by 


the  commanding  officer  bears  the  same 
name.  When  the  latter  is  decorated, 
Pichon's  relations,  believing  him  to  be 
the  hero,  arrive  and  fall  upon  his  neck, 
and  ie  cunnot  resist  this  moment  of 
triumph  in  borrowed  plumes.  This,  of 
course,  leads  to  divers  unpleasant  com- 
plications, from  which  tho  unhappy  man 
is  barelv  ablo  to  extricate  himself.  M. 
Simon  and  nn  able  company  maintain 
tho  pace  untiagglngly.-The  Stage. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle,  writing  on  April  4. 
said  that  tho  discontinuing  of  matinees 
is  a  blow  to  the  managers.  "They  de- 
clare that  they  will  be  forced  now  to 
suspend  evening  performances,  too,  for 
receipts  have  been  so  bad  of  late  that 
they  counted  exclusively  on  the  mati- 
nees to  cover  their  running  expenses^ 
Nine  theatres  already  have  closed,  and 
thousands  of  theatre  employes  and 
players  are  faced  with  a  hard  situation. 
The  stars  and  prosperous  members  of 
the  profession,  however,  are  coming 
forward  splendidly  to  the  help  of  the  r 
less  fortunate  comrades.  Tho  Opera  is 
about  to  give  a  special  benefit  perform- 
ance It  is  undeniable  that  the  Pans 
theatre  receipts  have  dwindled  recently 
to  almost  incredible  figures.  Last  Tues- 
day, for  Instance,  the  takings  at  the 
Comedle  Franoaise  were  less  than  ta- 
ll is  true  tho  play  was  the  rather  stodgy 
"Polyeucte."  The  Opera  Comique  the 
same  evening  took  £100.  the  Odeon  £20 
,  the  Athende  EB  and  the  Renaissance 
£23  " 

'was  Charlie  Chaplin  born  in  the  Calle 
de  las  Buertas,  Madrid?  El  Mvmdo  of 
Madrid  sa^  so;  that  he  is  registered  in 
Madrid  a?  Carlos  Martinez  Chaplin. 
His  father,  an  Asturlan,  kept  a  bar  in  | 
Madrid.  In  1884  he  emigrated  to  Cuba, 
later  he  went  to  the  United  States  and 
thence  to  England. 

J  t  Grein  of  London  is  forming  three 
theatrical  companies  of  first-rate  players 
to  tour  on  the  continent.  The  first  will 
perform  in  Holland  for  interned  soldiers 
and  also  the  general  public.  The  second 
will  tour  Scandinavia:  the  third  will 
visit  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Port- 
ugal. Among  the  plays  selected  are 
"Hamlet."  "Merchant  of  Venice,  The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  "Mid-Chan- 
nel "  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence,"  "Michael 
and  His  Lost  Angel,"  "John  Bull's  Oth- 
er Island,"  "Candida,"  "General  Post, 
"The  Saving  Grace." 

Messrs.  Braff  and  Perkins,  now  run- 
ning the  Strand  Theatre,  London,  have 
the  motto  "English  plays  for  English 
Consumers."  It  is  said  "they  are  de- 
termined that  there  shall  be  no  Ameri- 
can products  at  the  Strand  while  that 
hous^e  remains  under  their  control." 

Pinero's  new  play,  "The  Freaks,"  was 
withdrawn  after  a  run  of  only  six 
weeks.    The  Daily  Telegraph  made  this 

comment:  "To  inquire  into  reasons 
would  be  idle  questioning.  One  recalls 
Charles  Lamb's  explanation  of  the  fail- 
ure of  his  farce,  'Mr.  H.,'  which,  on  the 
conclusion  of  its  solitary  performance, 
he  himself  enjoyed  the  doubtful  satis- 
faction of  hissing.  'It  just  happened 
that  my  nonsense  was  not  the  kind  of 
nonsense  the  public  wanted.'  There  you 
have  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  mat- 
ter in  a  sentence." 

The  manager  of  the  Princess  Thetare 
in  Toronto  is  a  diplomat.  The  programs 
of  his  theatre  carry  this  statement: 
"The  management  of  this  theatre  will 
appreciate  the  favor  by  ladies  who  re- 
move their  hats.  Elderly  ladies  need  not 
conform  to  this  request." 

"The  Morals  of  Vanda,"  a  comedy, 
was  produced  at  the  Grand  Theatre, 
Croydon,  on  April  1.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette said:  "Taking  as  her  theme  the  I 
ever  fruitful  subject  of  hypocrisy  In 
moralists,  Miss  Rhodes,  the  clever  young 
authoress,  has  built  up  an  amusing  and 
at  the  same  time  poignant  picture  of 
20th  century  middle-class  life.  Vanda, 
the  daughter  of  a  stern,  religious  ma- 
niac, who,  in  order  to  further  his  pas- 
sion for  'preaching  the  gospel  among 
the  Jews,'  embezzles  his  employers' 
money,  and  eventually  finds  herself  a| 
forlorn,  disillusioned  and  hopeless  wom- 
an at  the  age  of  27.  Friendless,  she  de- 
cides to  embark  upon  a  career  of  un~ 
scrupulous  knavery  as  an  act  of  re«i 
venge  against  the  heartlessness  of  her; 
world.  Instinctive  goodness  and  in- 
herent self-respect  keep  her  on  the  right 
path;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  she  is  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  becoming  a  mur- 
deress." 

Debussy,  the  Critic,  and  Other 

i-  .  f 

Notes  About  Music 

About  Debussy  and  his  art  much  has! 
been  written  in  the  past  few  days.  But 
one  side  of  his  activities  in  the  years  be- 
fore he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
composition  would  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  most  of  his  biographers. 
We  refer  to  his  work  as  writer  and  critic. 
At  one  time,  like  other  composers  before 
him— not  forgetting  Berlioz— he  wrote  a 
good  deal  upon  music,  and  his  opinions 
denoted  a  fresh  outlook,  and,  not  in-  i 
frequently,  a  turn  for  whimsical  hu- 
mor. To  "Gil  Bias"  he  contributed  not 
a  few  characteristic  criticisms,  includ- 
ing some  on  the  later  Wagner  that  would  | 


certainly    not   have    commended  them- 
selves  to  the  "Perfect  Wagnerlte." 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  j 
recall  that  In  the  summer  of  1903  De- j 
bussy  paid  a  special  visit  to  London  in  I 
order  to  record  his  impressions  of  the! 
"Ring,"  as  unfolded  on  the  stage  of| 
Covent  Garden.  To  those  impressions 
he  gave  quaint  and  playful  expression, 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  wrote  that  "it 
is  difficult  for  anyone  who  has  not  had 
'the  same  experience  to  picture  the  con- 
dition of  a  man's  mind,  even  the  most 
normal,  after  attending  the  tetralogy  on 
four  consecutive  evenings.  A  quadrille 
of  leit-motifs  dances  in  one's  brain,  in 
which  Siegfried's  theme  and  Wotan'sl 
lance  are  vis-a-vis,  while  the  malediction 
motif  cuts  some  weird  figures.  It  is 
more  than  an  obsession;  it  is  a  complete 
possession.  One  loses  one's  identity, 
and  becomes  transformed  into  a  walk- 
ing leit-motif  moving  in  a  tetralogical 
atmosphere."  And  he  added:  . "How  in-j 
sufferable  these  people  in  helmets  and 
wild-beast  skins  become  by  the  time  the 
fourth  evening  comes  around!" 
But,  to  the  more  compelling  beauties 
.  of  the  Nibelungen  dramas,  Debussy  did 
.  not  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Thus,  after  speak- 
.  ing  of  "long  moments  of  ennui,"  he  re- 
-  called  the  sudden  awakening  to  "the 
most  supremely  lovely  music,  irreaistthlej 
I  as  the  sea."  It  "surges  into  one's  ears.E 
i  and  criticism  flies  to  the  wind?."  At 
4  the  present  day  it  is  of  peculiar  interest 
I  to  recall  the  lamented  French  com- 
poser's pen-picture  of  Strauss  (whose | 
"Heldenleben,"  by  the  way,  he  ad- 
mired) :  "His  forehead  Is  that  of  a  musi- 
cian, but  his  eyes  and  features  are  those 
of  a  'superman'  ;  this  last  expression  is 
borrowed  from  his  instructor  In  energy, 
1  Nletszche."  There  was  a  characteris- 
tic touch,  too,  about  his  description  of 
Grieg's  music  as  giving  him  "the  charm- 
ing and  bizarre  sensation  of  eating  a 
pink  bonbon  stuffed  with  snow."— London 
Daily  Telegraph,  April  G. 

Massenet's  daughter,  Juliette,  has  pro- 
tested against  the  turning  of  the  Instru- 
;  mental  Meditation  of  Thais  into  a  scene 
for  the  singer  that  takes  the  part,  as 
was  done  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Chenal 
at  the  Paris  Opera. 

Sophie  Menter.  the  pianist,  la  deaa. 
Born  In  1846  at  Munich,  she  studied 
with  Niest,  Tausig,  Bu?low  and  Liszt. 
Her  father  was  a  violoncellist,  and  she 
married  another  one,  David  Popper,  In 
1874.  but  left  him  after  14  years  of 
varied  activity,  for  it  is  whispered,  she 
was  not  always  amiable.  We  heard  her 
play  in  Berlin  30  odd  years  ago,  when 
she  cave  a  thunder  and  lightning  per- 
formance of  Liszt's  E-flat  Concerto.  She 
was,  indeed,  an  Amazonian.  A  good 
many  years  ago  she  gave  up  playing  in 
public,  but  taught  at  the  Petrograd 
'  Conservatory  when  she  was  not  at  her 
-  castle  Itter  in  Tyrol.  Her  most  famous 
pupil  was  Sapelnikoff,  and  her  interest 
in  him  was  warm.  She  never  visited 
this  country.  A  London  Journal  stating 
that  London  first  heard  her  in  1881, 
added:  "Mentor's  chief  hobby — we  have 
called  her  a  little  eccentric— was  cats, 
and  a  more  expensive  hobby  the  ac- 
quisition of  jewelry.  In  her  taste  for 
the  latter,  however,  there  was  clearly 
nothing  to  distinguish  her  from  many 
quite  commonplace  people.  But  her  af- 
fection for  the  feline  species  was  such 
as  to  amount  almost  to  a  mania.  For, 
whereas  the  ordinary  lover  of  such 
domestic  pets  is  content  to  leave  them — 
if  more  than  one — at  home  when  trav- 
eling, Sophie  Menter  was  never  guilty 
of  such  callous  neglect  of  her  favorites. 
There  was  one  in  particular  that  in- 
variably accompanied  its  mistress  on 
ter  tours,  and,  when  she  was  to  play 
at  a  concert,  it  was  her  habit  to  take 
her  pampered  favorite  with  her — in  a 
basket.  Yet  it  was  never  recorded  of 
her  that  she  ever  played  variations  on 
'Three  Blind  Mice'  for  the  delectation 
of  her  pet." 

The  other  day  a  concert  was  given  by 
the  Boulogne  Khaki  Society  on  behalf  of 
the  French  Red  Cross  at  Boulogne, 
which  attracted  my  notice^  because 
among  the  performers  was  Mr.  Charles 
Davison,  a  son  of  the  famous  J.  W. 
Davison,  the  most  ferocious  music  critic 
who  ever  used  a  pen,  and  of  his  wife, 
Arabella  Goddard,  now  a  resident  at 
Boulogne.  These  names  seem  to  take 
one  back  into  the  mists  of  time!  But 
in  my  "beginning  years"  I  remember 
J.  W.  Davison  clearly.  I  hated  his 
views,  but  I  loved  his  energy !— Daily 
Telegraph. 

Arabella  Goddard  played  in  Boston  in 
the  70s,  and  was  reckoned  a  cold  and 
accurate  pianist. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  who.  at  Stein- 
way  Hall,  presented  theNjirizes  won 
during  the  pa.st  year  at  the  local  ex- 
aminations of  the  London  Centre  of 
the  Trinity  College  of  Music,  said  they 
had  got  rid  of  German  music  at  the 
college,  and  he  hoped  our  young  com- 
posers would  rise  to  the  occasion.  He 
remembered  rhut  many  years  ago  the 
German  musicians  were  not  the  scoun- 
drels, barbarians  and  murderers  that 
so  many  of  their  race  had  since  proved 
I  to  be.  They  were  cultivated  men,  who 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  the  ter- 
rible way  in  which  Germany  had  waged 
the  present  war,  which  we  should  not 
be  able  to  forget  when  peace  came.  He 
did  not  think  they  would  suffer  from 
getting  rid  of  German  music.  He  .was 
not  quite  sure  that  our  young  com- 
posers would  rise  to  the  opportunity: 
the  work  of  some  of  them  was  some- 
what lacking  in  quality.  He  impressed 
on  young,  singers  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing elocution.     It  was  quite  wrong  to 


say.  "The  public  have  the  words  before 
them,  and  can  read  what  we  are  sing- 
ing." Young  students  of  music  were 
much  better  off  than  in  his  early  days, 
When  there  were  no  local  examinations, 
and  when  it  did  n6t  matter  very  much 
to  the  teacher  how  the  pupil  got  on  so 
long  as  the  bill  was  paid.— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

A  Glasgow  minister  on  visiting  one  of 
his  "poor"  parishioners,  a  munition 
worker,  was  startled  to  find  she  had  in- 
vested in  a  new  piano,  which  had'eost 
her  £40.  While  contemplating  the  new 
purchase  the  woman  informed  the  min- 
ister that  It  was  bought  "to  go  one  bet- 
ter" than  her  neighbor  over  the  stair, 
who  had  only  paid  £30  for  hers  "But," 
remonstrated  the  clergyman,  "can  any 
of  your  household  play  the  piano?" 
"Oh,  no, "replied  the  woman,  cheerfully; 
"but  there's  a  young  fellow  coming  in 
tonight  to  show  us  how  it  goes!"— Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 

If  a  scarcity  of  metals  were  to  result 
in  a  scarcity  of  gramophone  needles,  an 
excellent  substitute  can  be  found  in  the 
spines  on  thelback  of  a  hedgehog.  This 
discovery  is  due  to  an  officer  of  the 
Argyll  and  Sutherlands.  The  spines  al- 
low one  to  "hear  even  the  words  of  the 
singer  and  every  note  of  the  song  in 
the  softest  of  renderings."  Therefore. 
If  the  war  takes  away  our  needles,  a 
warrior  has  suggested  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute.—London  Daily  Chronicle. 

M.  Rosing  sings  Schumann  and 
Wagner  very  well  indeed,  but  we 
would  rather  hear  his  Russian  songs; 
they  have  the  ring  of  sincerity  about 
them  that  the  others  cannot  quite  have 
when  they  are  sung  in  French  by  a 
Russian  and  accompanied  by  an  Italian. 

It  is  not  only  the  words  but  the 
music  of  songs  that  does  not  bear 
ranslation. — London  Times. 
Llli  Boulanger,  who  took  the  prix  de 
Rome  In  1913  when  she  was  19  years  old, 
died  in  Paris  on  March  15.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  win  a  grand  prlx  in 
music.  As  a  pianist  she  was  the  pupil 
of  Raoul  Pugno.  Her  father,  Alex- 
andre, who  wrote  about  a  dozen  operas 
of  large  and  small  dimensions,  taught 
singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Miss 
Boulanger  had  nearly  completed  an 
opera  founded  on  Maeterlinck's  "Prin- 


BUfficiency  of  tbe  applicant's  lungs,  kid- 
neys and  liv'er,'  with  all  their  unpictur- 
esque  and  humiliating  details,  he  is'now 
given  a  cigar 'or  some  other  implication 
of  physical  adequacy  and  introduced  to 
a  group  of  qxperts,  who  engage  him  in 
pleasant  conversation  with  the  Idea  of 
eliciting  his  social  gifts.  Jut  what  tests 
are  applied  to  this  end  is  not  revealed; 
nor  would  these  have  any  other  than  a 
merely  technical  interest;  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  science  corrobo- 
rates in  one  respect  the  untrained  ob- 
servation of  laymen— an  applicant  who 
is  shown  to  be  an  infernal  bore  is 
always  given  the  highest  rating.  He  is 
regarded  as  practically  invulnerable. 
Brookline.  ABEL  SEAMAN. 


cess  Malene,"  having  worked  on  It  dur- 
ing a  long  and  painful  sickness. 

Henri  llabaud,  having  written  the  mu- 
sic for  Gemier's  production  of  "Anlony 
and  Cleopatra,"  has  composed  an  opera 
on  "Les  Noces  Corinthiennes"  of  Ana- 
tole  France. 

Tristan  Bernard  is  writing  the  libret- 
tos of  two  musical  comedies  on  biblical 
subjects. 

The  Theatre  des  Champs  Elyseea 
gave,  in  a  gala  benefit  for  Belgian  pris- 
oners, a  sort  of  fairy  opera  by  M.  Fon- 
son  and  Leon  Jongen.  "There  was 
something  of  Maeterlinck's  symbolism 
in  this  dream  of  a  soldier  In  the 
trenches,  and  inJeed  the  Belgian 
Shakespeare  might  have  drawn  some- 
thing deeply  philosophical  and  fanciful 
from  such  a  theme.  It  was  well  ren- 
dered and  lavishly  mounted." 

There  Is  naturally  interest  in  the  ra- 
tions of  soldiers  held  prisoners.    We  be- 
came acquainted  with  some  entertain- 
ing facts  by  reading  the  life  of  Charles 
Domery.  a  soldier  in  the  French  ser-  . 
vice,  oil  board  the  lloche.    This  vessel 
MM  captured  by  the  English  squadron 
.Off  Ireland,  in  February,  1799.  Domery 
was  taken  to  the  prison  of  Liverpool. 
Ho  had  a  voracious  appetite,  so  that  in 
the  army  he  was  allowed  two  rations 
By  his  earnings,  or  the  Indulgence  of 
his  comrades,  he  procured  an  additional  . 
supply.  When  bread  or  meat  was  scarce  I 
he- would  e*at  dally  four  or  five  pounds 
Df  glass.   In  one  year— we  quote  from  a 
■filer  of  Dr.   J.   Johnson  of  Somerset 
(place  to  Gilbert  Blaine.  M.  D  .  F.  R. 
and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Sick 
and     Wounded     Seamen—  I  >omery  de- 
voured 174  cats  (not  their  skins),  dead  or 
alive.    "Dogs  and  rats  equally  suffered  | 
from  his  merciless  jaws."    He  delighted  ' 
most  In  raw  meat,  beef  or  mutton,  and  A 
was  supplied  with  the  rations  of  10  men  | 
dally.     "The  French  prisoners  of  war 
were  at  this  time  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  nation,   artd  were  j 
ea.ch  allowed  the  fqllowing  daily  ration: 
Twnt\-six    ounces    of   bread,    half  a 
pound  of  greens,   two  ounces  of  but-  j 
ter,  or  six  ounces  of  cheese." 

On  Sept.  17,  1799,  Mr.  Domery's  con- 
sumption of  the  day  was  as  follows: 
Raw  cow's  udder,  four  pounds;  raw 
beef.  10  pounds;  candles  (wicks  and  all).  , 
two  pounds;  five  bottles  of  porter.  At  i 
4  q'clock  the  next  morning  he  awoke 
with  his  usual  ravenous  appetite,  which 
he  quieted  by  a  few  pounds  of  raw 
beef  Dr.  Johnston.  Admiral  Child.  Mr. 
Foster  and  several  respectable  gentle- 
men bore  wltnes  to  his  extraordinary 
eating.  '"He  is  in  every  respect  healthy, 
his  tongue  clean  a/id  his  eyes  lively.  He 
is  .^i\  feet  three  Inches  high,  pale  com- 
ulexion,  gray  eyes,  long  brown  hair, 
well  made  but  thin,  his  countenance 
lather  pleasant,  and  Is  good  tempered." 


Clancy  in  Maine 

<Ls  the  World  Wags: 

Were  it  not  for  the  spirit  temerarious' 
that  is  abroad  during  this  war  time, 
I  doubt  if  I  would  dare  to  proffer  that 
which  I  follows.  I  know  it  may  be"  re- 
ceive! with  derision,  and  that  con- 
tumely may  b.e  my  lot.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  I  submit,  and  I  say  it  boldjy, 
a  poem  by  Frothingham  Clancy. 

The  lines  are  written  in  the  hotel  reg- 
ister of  one  of  the  towns  in  our  trolley 
league.  Just  above  them  is  registered 
"Tyrus  C.  Moriajty"  of  Boston,  and  of 
him  Hen  Todd,  the  barber,  speaks  as 
"a  four-flush  phenom  brung  in  <or  a 
game  when-;  Ed  Green's  wing  went 
bum."  Not  infrequently  these  Hessians 
arrive  accompanied  by  two  or  three  ad- 
mirers with  wads  and  appetites  for 
odds.  Clancy  was,  doubtless,  of  the 
phenom's  entourage. 

First  is  written  this  line,  In  paren- 
thesis: 

"(We  went  dry  at  Kennebunk.)" 
Then,    signed    with    his    full  name, 
"Frothingham  Clancy,"  is  the  following: 
DROUTH 

"Sahara,"     "Dust."     "Bone."*  "Covered 

Bridge," 
Xo  loikfff  r  make  a  noise  for  me  ✓ 

Like  dryness.    Bather  do  they  plash 
And  gurgle,  gush  and  pour. 
And  tost, 

I.Ike  the  eateh-basin 
Near  O'IIalloran'8  saloon. 
On  (orrentlal  Sundays. 
My  tongue1  is  swollen  with  the  d  routs; 
My  parched  month. 
Flab-like,  Shuts  and  opens: 
And  when  I  seek  a  simile        .  • 
,   The  old  ones  will  not  df>  for  me:— 
Not  "dry  as  a  bone,"  ■ 
Nor  "dry  as  Gahara," 
Nor  "dry'as  dust." 
Nor  "dry  as  a  revered  bridge,"— 
But  "dry  as  Maine!"  * 
Oli.  for  a  train  '  1 

To  take  me  out  \  « 

(K  Maine! 

Do  you  catch  the  catch-basin,  and  can 
you  hear  the  loud  and  wet  sound  of  it 
"on  torrential  Sundays,"  when  the  drays 
are  not  rumbling  over  the  pavings? 
That  la  Clancy.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Cobbosseecontee.        JOHN  ALGER. 


Tests  for  Longevity 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  will  no  doubt 
!»■  glad  to  learn  that  scientific  advance 
has  brought  about  a  most  important 
Change  in  the  methods  of  appraising 
condidates  for  life  insurance.    In  lieu  of 


Modern  Version  of  an  Old  Anecdote? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  anecdote  which  Observer  told  ot 
Amml  In  the  Herald  of  Nov.  16— of  his 
being  left  nsleep  In  the  woods  In  his 
I  ox-cart  as  he  was  riding  home  after  a 
[  trip  to  the  city  with  a  load  of  pump- 
I  kins,  and  of  his  surprised  inquiry,  upon 
I  awaking  from  his  sleep,  whether  he  was 
i  Ammi  and  had  lost  a  yoke  of  oxen  or 
.  was  not   \mmi  and  had  found  a  cart— 
I  bears  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  an- 
ecdote to'd  In  the  appended  poem— which 
[  was  In  the* issue  for  Aug.  22,  1801,  of 
the    Dartmouth    Gazette,    a  weekly 
I  newspaper  published  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 
I  —as  to  suggest  the  thought  that  pos- 
!' sibly  the  anecdote  of  Amml  Is  a  later 
and  revised  version  of  the  anecdote  nar- 
I  rated  in  the  poem. 

I    M  MARTIN  OR  AM  NOT. 
•An  country  Martin  snoring  lay. 
An  arch  wag  stole  bis  horse  away. 
And  so  left  nothing  but  the  bridle  . 
'I'd.  puy  the  man  for  being  so  idle. 
\V4'en  be  awoke,  with  much  surprise 
Hp  looked  around  with  ptaiing  eyes. 
Who  bees  IV  lure  I  hares  forgot— 
1  'hi  either  Martin*  or  am  not. 
If  1  be  Martin,  tor  my  loss, 
K<>r  xome  poxed  tuief  has  sdols  mine  horse; 
If  1  he  not,  ha\cs  I  been  Idle?, 
I  "r.  true  a*  rtg».  I'«"e  round"'  a  bridle, 
v  INCONSTANT  READER. 

BrookllM.  MM.MMiMlr  m 

GALLT-CURCT  GIVES 
HER  LAST  CONCERT 

<l  Mme.  Galll-Curei  cave  her  last  con- 
cert this  season  in  Symphony  Hall  yes- 

Jterday  afternoon.     .Manuel   Berenguer,  ' 
flutist,  assisted  her.  Homer  Samuels  was 
the  pianist.  The  urogram  was  as  follows: 
Paradies.  Qual  mscelletto;  Hook.  Mary 

|of  Allendale;  Mozart,  "Vedrai  Carlno" ; 
Rossini,  Tarantella;  David.  "Charmant 
Olseau";  Buzzl-Peccia,  Montnnina;  Cho- 
pin. Lithuanian  Song;  Massenet.  Oepus; 
cule;  Delihes,  Bolero:  old  French  berger- 
ettes;  Bergere  legere.  Lisette.  Jeunes 
Fillettes:  Meyerbeer.  Shadow  Song  from 
"Dinoruh-'  (by  request).  Mr.  Berenguer 
played  Caplet'.s  Reverie  and  Valse. 

The  hall  was  crowded  In  every  part. 
Again  the  beautiful  voice  and  rare  ac- 
complishments of  Mme.  Galli-Curcl  . 
aroused  enthusiasm.  Many  were  de- 
lighted by  her  pyTotechnlcal  display,  bu; 
repea|ed  hearings  convince  us  that  she 
la  first  of  all  a  lyric  singer;  that  in  the 
years  to  <"ome  she  will  thus  be  known, 
a  lyric  singer  with  uncommon  vocal  'j 
flexibility  and  agility. 


HER  COUNTRY' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE  -  First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Her  Coun- 
try," a  drama  in  four  acts  by  Rudolph 
Besier  and  Sybil  Spottiswoode.  Pro- 
duced as  "Kuluu-  at  Home"  at  the  Court 
Theatre  London,  March  11.  1916  (Marga- 
ret, Rosalie  Toller;  Kurt  Hartling.  Mal- 
colm Cherry).  Produced  as  "Her  Coun- 
try" at  the  Punch  and  Judv  Theatre, 
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New  York,  by  Walter  rtnlght,  Feb.-  21. 
1918  (Margaret.  Rosa  Lynd;  Kurt  Hart- 
ling,  Alexander  Onslow). 

Mrs.  Kolbeck  Winona  Bridges  | 

Major  Kolbeck  Redfleld  Clarke  , 

Elsa  Kolbeck  Margaret  Vaune 

'Margaret    Tinworth.  ,  1 

Rosa  Lvdn   (Lads;  Chetwynd)  j 

Kurt  Hartling  Alexander  Onslow  I 

Otto  von  Ottberg  Marc  Loebell  ] 

Mr.  Tinworth  Charles  Fleming 

Sophie  von  Dorn  Adele  Klaer 

Erika  Krauss  Bertha  Broad  , 

Mrs.  Munroe  Maud  Milton 

1  Ralph  Munroe  William  Williams 

Lt.  Rainkampf  Anthony  Blaii 

Lt.  Delmann  Frank  Ross 

Lt.  von  Prossheim  Charles  Haines 

Mrs.  col.  von  Rapp  Marion  Kerby  j 

Mr.  Besier,  born  on  the  island  of  Java, 
studied  for  a  time  at  Heidelberg.   It  is  f 
fair  to.  suppose  that  he  is  acquainted  j 
with  German  manners,  customs  and  ar-  | 
fogance.   When  his  play  was  produced  | 
In  London  the  heroine  was  naturally  an 
English    girl.     Lord    Lushington  and 
Lady  Lushington  were  the  Ralph  Mun- 
roe and  Mrs.    Munroe  of  the  present 
version,  slightly  changed  to  suit  Ameri- 
can  taste  and    to   quicken  American 
Patriotism. 

In    the   original.    Margaret   and  her 
aunt  were  at  Luxemburg  when  the  war  B 
broke  out.    It  was  rumored  that  Eng-  % 
land  was  not  going  to  enter  it.    Mar-  jj 
garet  was  tempted  to  remember  that  , 
she  was  officially  a  German  wife.  Hart- 
ling  had  written  her  that  as  England 
was  showing  the  white  feather  she  had  , 
better  go  back  to  Germany.    He  argued  . 
I  In  like  manner  when  he  saw  her.    Just  f  '. 
before   the   last   curtain   she   heard  a 
newsboy  cry:'  "England  declares  war." 
That   determined   her.      She  could   be  D 
proud  of  her  native  country.    As  the  B 
time  of  action  in  the  fourth  act  is  given  R 
|  as  Aug.  4,  1914,   this  ending  was  and 
I  would  now  be  more  effective  than  the  y 
one  devised  for  the  American  girl.  This,  I. 
[  however,  is  a  minor  point. 

The  play  as  performed  last  night  Is 
Interesting,  especially  so  to  those  who 
have  lived  In  northern  Germany.  The 
Germans  on  the  stage  are  familiar  types 
to  them.  There  Is  the  amiable,  much 
I  enduring  Frau  Kolbeck.  who  has  slaved 
humbly,  gratefully  for  her  husband.  ' 
the  major.  There  are  Sophie  and  Erika. 
sly,  prying,  envious  young  girls,  ready 
to  fall,  with  a  leer,  into  any  officer's 
arms.  There  is  the  domineering  and 
terrible  wife  of  the  colonel.  There  are 
the  Prussian  officers  from  Hartling. 
who  weds  Margaret,  the  American, 
neglected  at  home,  believing  in  German 
simplicity,  friendliness  and  truthfulness, 
to  the  lieutenants  that  drop  In  at 
Margaret's  of  an  afternoon  and  strut 
I  their  hour. 

The  implicit  belief  of  these  officers 
[and  their  women  in  the  supremacy  of 
Germany  and  all  things  German,  in  the 
high  and  holy  station  of  a  Prussian  J 
lieutenant,  in  the  superiority  of  Germans 
in  all  walks  of  life,  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  modern  German  are 
I  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
In  dialogue  and  in  action. 

Margaret,  wishing  to  make  her  draw- 
ing room  attractive,  after  poor  old  Frau 
Kolbeck  had  made  lt  hideous,  desirous 
[of    making    herself    attractive,  brings 
]  down  the  wrath  of  the  colonel's  wife 
on   her  head.    Whatever  she  does  is 
wrong,  because  It  is  not  done  in  the 
[German   way.     She    is    constantly  re-, 
minded  that  woman  is  an  inferior  anl-ft 
mal:    she   should   spend   hours   in  theft 
I  kitchen;   she  should   have  no  opinions/*' 
I  of  her  own.   Hartling  loves  her  "in  the? 
German   fashion."    Margaret  describes 
I  his   love   as   bestial,    for   she   Is  thej? 
J  daughter  of  the  fastidious  art-collector 
'J  Mr.  Tinworth,  not  a  cave  woman  by 
nature. 

She  rebels;  she  cannot  brook  Mrs.  von 
Rapp's  insolent  advice  and  admonition.  . 
Because  she  will  not  grovel  at  her  feet,  i 
Margaret  is  nearly  strangled  by  her  hus- 
band, who  fears  that  his  career  Is  ruined 
by  her  spirited  defiance.  Then  she  leaves 1 
him. 

[    The  play  is  an  indictment  of  German 
:  Insolence,  arrogance,  sensuality,  brutal- 
ity.   It  is  also  an  indictment  of  German 
i  house   furniture,    wall    paper,  pictures 
[and,  above  all,  red  plush.    It  is  a  study 
]  of  atrocious  manners.    Whether  Mar- 
garet, having  married  a  Prussian  with 
I  her  eyes  open  and  against  her  father's 
•  will,  might  not  have  shown  more  tact, 
]  and  on  some  occasions,  better  manners. 
Is  a  question  not  idly  to  be  dismissed. 
If  It  had  been  said  to  her  that  a  wife's 
duty  Is  to  help  her  husband,  she  would 
i  have  replied  that  it  is  a  German  hus- ; 
1  band's  duty  to  put  the  glory  of  Germany 
and  his  regiment  above  all  other  obliga- 
tions.   Thus  would  we  go  back  to  the, 
doctrines  of  the  later  German  historians, 
!  and  philosophers. 

The  life  In  the  small  garrison  town 
I  was  well  portrayed.  Mr.  Onslow  played 
1  the  part  of  Hartling  with  striking  fidel- 
|  Ity  to  the  type;  forcibly  and  in  a  con- 


vincing    manner.     The    oTTier  officers' 
were  well  differentiated  in  little  matters ', 
of  detail.    The  German  women  wer«1 

]  capitally  represented  from  Frau  Kol- 
beck and  the  colonel's  wife  to  Elsa,  and 

I  the  young  girls.    Miss  Milton's  cxperi- 

i  ence  and  ability  were  shown  In  a  com- 

I  paratively  small  part. 

Lady  Chetwynd's  first  act  was  dls-  j 

I  appointing.    She  improved  as  the  play  j 

J  went  on,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
part  acted  in  a  way.  to  excite  greater 

j  sympathy. 


H.  12.  II.  of  Boston  writes:  If  a  man 
had  insulted  or  spoken  lightly  of  your 
wife  would  you  seek  to  compel  him  to 
kiss  her  as  an  act  of  reparation?  If  so, 
then  you  will  understand  the  viewpoint 
of  those  'patriots'  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  who,. are  forcing  Germans  to 
kiss  the  flag." 


Eschatological 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Boston  Herald  and  Journal,  being 
bent  on  disseminating  information  on  all 
ubjects,  will  be  glad  to  share  with  its 
(readers  the  following  eschatological  as- 
sertion from  a  local  paper : 

J  "  ,  aged  69,  who  had  sailed 

(the  seven  seas  and  visited  many  climes, 
although  the  fast  17  years  or  so  of  his 
declining  years  were  passed  in  Brock- 
ton, journeyed  across  the'  silent  river 
into  the  final  port  at  the  Brockton  Hos- 
pital on  Wednesday  evening." 
Milton.  A.  D.  S. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

There  exists  in  Boston  a  most  excellent 
example  of  the  efficacy  and  the  possi- 
bilities in  camouflage.  Near  the  top  of 
the  tower  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  the 
corner  of  Clarendon  street  and  Common- 
wealth avenue,  just  below  the  openings 
there  is  a  bas  relief  of  figures,  the  exist- 
ence  of  which  is  probably,  unknown  to 
many  passers-by. 

'  Because  of  the  variegated  color  of  the] 
blocks  of  stone,  and  of  the  many  longi- 
tudinal   lines    of   mortar   between  the 
blocks  on  which  the  figures  are  carved, 
these  figurV-s  are  ordinarily  entirely  in- 
visible.   After  a  sleet  storm,  or  one  of  | 
wet,   clinging  snow,    all    the  masonry 
lines  being  covered,  the  unbroken  mass  | 
of  white  lends  itself  to  form  from  the  f 
juxtaposition  of  high  light  and  delicate! 
shadow,  and  one  looks  upon  an  orna- 
mental frieze  of  figures  where  none  had 
before  existed  so  far  as  the  observer  I 
knew. 

Would  it  not  be  an  excellent  and  prac-  ! 
ticable  idea  to  paint  the  whole  frcize  a  | 
flat,  light  color  harmonizing  with   the  | 
color   of   the   (lunch,   thereby  eliminat- 
the  disturbing  lines  of  mortar  and 
allowing  the  lias  relief  to  assert  its  ex- 
istence? F.  S.  8. 
Boston.  j 

In  Old  Boston 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  passing  of  the  venerable  Living 
Age  into  the  hands  nf  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Company  recalls  a  story  that 
was  current  in  the  early  days  of  the 
periodical  when  its  character  was  not 
generally  understood  by  many  who  re- 
sided in  the  rural  "deestricts"  that  then 
surrounded  Boston,  but  which,  long  ago, 
became  a  part  of  our  present  municipal- 
ity, o,r  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being 
cities  themselves.  From  one  of  these 
onlying  places  one  day  in  the  early 
forties  of  the  last  century  came  a  coun- 
tryman who  in  passing  along  Tremont 
street  saw  the  sign  "The  Living  Age"  | 
staring  at  him  conspicuously  from  the  i 
other  side  of  the  thoroughfare.  This  ex- 
cited his  wonder  and  he  pondered  long 
concerning  its  meaning.  At  last  curiosity 
compelled  him  to  seek  out  its  signifi- 
cance, and,  entering  the  door  above 
which  the  legend  was  displayed,  he  aston- 
ished the  attendant  in  the  office  with  the 
remark:  "I  want  to  see  the  Living  Age 
— what's  the  price?"  He  was  politely  in- 
formed that  the  animal  he  sought  was 
non-existent,  and  he  departed  with  the 
exclamation :  "These  pity  fellers  have 
darned  curious  names  for  their  books 
about  literatoor." 

This  brings  back  an  incident  concern- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  Cochituate 
water  into  Boston  a  few  years  later, 
whon  Jamaica  Pond  had  ceased  to  give 
a  sufficiency  of  nature's  cleansing  liquid 
for  the  accommodation  of  housekeepers 
who  could  not  use  for  washing  purposes 
the  hard  water  that  came  from  the 
pumps  which  were  distributed  sparsely 
throughout  the  comparatively  small  city. 
The  name  Cochituate  was  then  given  to 
various  things  and  places.    One  intrepid 
hotel  keeper  who  dispensed  from  his  bar 
many  drinks  that  were  not  suggestive  of 
I  aqua  pura  boldly  established  a  branch 
I  public  inn,  which  he  called  the  Cochltu- 
]  ate  House.    A  maid  was  sent  from  the 
j  main  establishment  to  do  some  cleaning 
lat  the  new  departurd.    She  lost  her  way 
on  her  search  for  h^r  destination  and 
returned  with  the  excuse  that  she  could 
not  find  the  place.    "But  why  didn't  you 
ask  someone  to  direct   you?"   was  the 
natural  query   that  mpt   her  assertion. 
|"Oh,  ihdade  then,"  was  the  response, 
"I   was   ashamed    to   ask    for   the  Go- 
cheat-away  House."    An  the  scrub-girl 
was  a  new  arrival  in  the  land  of  liberty, 
her  mistake  was  no  cause  of  wonder, 
rwebester.  BAIZE. 


S'2'2 


Hats  Off! 

owing  clipping  from  the  house), 
of  a  theatre  In  a  nearby  oltyl 
does  no  more  than  justice  tol 
I.  facts,    but    seems  scarcely! 

will  please  remove  their  hats.fl 
'  dolrur  you  will  not  only  add  tol 

comfort,  but  you  will  jn*eatly| 
hose  who  are  so  unfortuiio 
Igvd  to  alt  behind  you." 

CAYLORDQCEX. 


COPLEY  THKATRE  —  Henry  Jewel 
layers  In  "Charley's  Aunt."  a  farce 
LaltM  »c't  by  Brandon  Thomas. 

ek  i'h«n«y   N.  Murray  Stephen 

Cameron  M*tthi>wa 


 v  nmrn'u     .M«unfWl  B 

fykehnm  Nicholas  Joy  fl 

Miort  Babbar'.ay. . . .  .  l.eon  Gordon  fi 
■dun  Viola  Roach  . 


ephen 
r  una 


n  for  Ut>o  Tonsecutlve  perform 
this  production  the  author  play* 
t  Francis  Chesney.  a  character 


..  Roach 
. .  Beatrice  Miller 

Francis  Chesney. 

H.  Conway  WlnRfleld 

Spettlirue  Fred  W.  Permaln 

Lucia   IV  Ah  adores. 

Jessamine  Newcombe 

Ma   Delahay  Dorie  Sawyer 

"Charle\'s  Aunt."  probably  the  most 
Dpular  farce  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
sh-speaking  stage,  has  been  played 
round  the  world  in  many  languages. 
I'hen  Hist  produced  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
lunds.  Feb.  J9.  If?:.  \Y.  S.  Penley  created 
le  title  role,  and  much  of  the  play's 
urcss  ivas  due  to  his  act'ng.  The  fol- 
iwing  December  it  was  presented  in 
ondon  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  where  it 
for  1466  T-onsecutlve  performances. 

yed  Col. 
which 

 i  continued  to  impersonate  at  intervals 

until  the  end  of  his  career.  Jack  Ches- 
ney was  played  by  Percy  Lynda),  long  a 
member  of  the  Lyceum  company.  Miss 
Nina  Bouecault  was  the  first  Kitty  Ver- 
dun. Last  December  it  was  revived  at 
the  St.  James  Theatre,  London.  Ken- 
ned Kent  in  the  leading  role  followed 
much  of  the  traditional  business  asso- 
ciated with  the  sham  aunt,  but  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  Lord  Fancourt  Bab- 
berly  was.  like  Jack  and  Charley,  a  rol- 
licking undergraduates,  who  enjoyed 
practical  joking  and  was  himself  wildly 
in  love. 

The  Henry  Jewett  Players  have  made 
no  attempt  to  modernize  the  farce.  All 
the  original  soliloquies  and  aSides  are 
retained.  Yet  the  humor  is  as  fresh,  as 
spontaneous,  as  irresistible  as  in  other 
days.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
play's  ability  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 
Mr.  Gordon  makes  the  most  of  every 
opportunity  provided  by  the  title  role. 
His  clever  performance  is  but  another 
evidence  of  a  versatility  displayed  in 


e  dialogic  And  some  'pomfWJP^rTr" 

•  construction  of  the  play,  but  the 
tin  human  people  who  wantr  to  see 
mulling  that  treats  of  the  thlnsfl 
•ry  person  Is  thinking  about  will  Hi- 
nd this  and  enjoy  It. 
All  the  scenery  and  mechanical  ef- 
fects wire  designed  ami  invented  by 
Lincoln  .1.  Carter,  and  these  in  them- 
selves nre  carefully  presented  so  that 
they  give  as  realistic  a  \  reproduction 
as  is  possible  on  the  stage  of  what  is 
actually  going  on  In  Flanders  and  all 
along  the  fighting  line. 

In  i  sens.-  the  pla>  itself  is  Incidental 
tosthc  scenery  and  spectacular  effects, 
but  after  all  "the  play's  the  thing,"  and 
this  is  a  production  that  deserves  praise. 
It  is  well  constructed,  on  the  whole,  and] 
the  producing  company  does  it  justice. 

NAN  HALPERIN  IS 
KEITH'S  HEADLINE!* 

Nan  Halperin.  in  a  character  "song"  || 
cycle,  musiL;  and  lyrics  by  William  S.  I 
"  Frledlander.  is  the  chief  attraction  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  | 
cvetjing  there  was  a  crowded  house  and  I 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  audiences  , 
of  the  season. 

Miss  Halperin  depicts  four  stages  in  J 
the  life  of  a  girl— the  simpering  kid,  the 
grammar  school  graduate,  the  brides- 1 
maid  and  the  bride.  The  act  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  conventional  acts  of 
this  kind.  There  is  the  combination 
of  a  pleasing  singer,  a  pertinent  accom- 
paniment of  facial  play  that  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  grimacing,  and 
an  intelligent  differentiation  of' the  four 
periods  depicted. 

An  extra  feature  of  the  bill  was  a 
riotous  boost  for  the  Liberty  loSn. 
George  Webb  proved  the  best  producer 
of  the  long  list  of  boosters  that  have 
held  the  stage  at  this  theatre  in  the  last 
Quick  to  seize  every  oppor- 


Aiiil  spitting  on  nie  hroan  and  hissing  palms, 

With  one  supreme,  stentorian  hourroos! 

I  Jolt  liim  one;  then  two:  then  half  n  dozen; 

Anil  leave  him  noilng  tlnongh  Ills  broken  slots. 

"Adversity"  you  rail  thai  irlnU? 

O'wnn!   you  m<ak»  me  alcKI 

Ills  cognomen  is  Mini.   Just  Mud. 

Hit:!)  Murks  muck 

Iu  the  United  Order  of  Gloom  Cpbcnters 
Ahi  I. 

Hope  Is  me  middle  name. 

The  poem  seems  too  metrical  and  regu- 
lar to  be  likely  to  be  deemed  a  good  ex- 
ample of  free  verse  by  our  own  authori- 
tative hlgh-prlestess.  Perhaps  "free  and 
easy"  would  better  describe  It.  Do  you 
think  It  may  safclv  be  attributed  to  Mr. 
Clancy  ?  ENOCH  MOLLIVER. 

Maiden. 


many  roles  throughout  the  season. 
the  supposed  Donna  Lucia  his  clowning 
was  never  forced.     His  simulation  of 
feminine  coquetry  was  genuinely  amns- 

-ing.  So  was  his  dismay  when  con- 
fronted by  two  elderly  and  persistent 
suitors.   The  chums.  Jack  and  Charley. 

•were  played  with  true  boyishness  by  Mr. 
Stephen  and  Mr.  Joy.    Miss  Roach  and 

t  Miss  Miller  were  charming  opposltes, 
while  Mr.  Wingfield  and  Mr.  Permain 
gave  excellent  and  realistic  portraits  of 

I  Col.  Chesney  and  Mr.  Spettigue.  Miss 

,  Newcombe's  Donna  Lucia,  Miss  Saw- 
yer's Ella  Delahay  and  Mr.  Matthews's 

t  Brasset.  the,  Napoleon  of  finance  at  St. 

i  Olde's.  were  all  well  within  the  picture. 

J  In   fact,    the   whole   company  entered 

f  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  farce.  A 

•  very  large  audience  filled  the  theatre 
and  general  hilarity  prevailed. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-"Our  Boys 
fin  France."    The  cast: 

Mra.  Darrow  Camilla  Crume 

Kate   Darrow.   her  daughter, 

Mercedes  Lorenze 
'    George  Darrow.  her  son   . Joseph  McManus 

Philip  Drake  James  L.  Crane 

Colonel  Frank  s'tace  Robert  Fischer 


few  week_. 

tunily,  the  while  injecting  his  remarks 
with  a  nice  vein  of  comedy,  he  made  an 
impassioned  appeal  that  brought  about 
the  sale  of  $55,950  for  the  evening. 

Other  acts  were  Charlie  Chaplin  in 
his  newest  comedy-drama.  "A  Dog's 
Life,"  written  and  produced  by  the  come- 
dian and  the  first  release  from  his  own 
company:  Lew  Brlce  and  the  Barr 
Twins,  in  a  singing  and  dancing  spe- 
cialty; Jimmy  Hussey,  assisted,  by  Will- 
iam Wormsley.  in  a  military  playlet; 
"The  Bonfire  of  Old  Empires,"  a  patri- 
otic melodramatic  act;  Jay  Gould  and 
Fay  Lewis  in  a  comedy  and  dancing 
act;  the  Pollard  Musical  Comedy  Com- 
pany in  a  nautical  comedy;  Horn  and 
.  Ferris,  vocalists,  and  Maximillian's  Ed- 
As  IP!  ucated  Canine  Pupils. 


Information  Wanted 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  is  the  law  and  the  custom  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  criminals?  I 
have  hitherto  understood  that  the  court 
fixes  a  certain  day,  and  specifies  hours 
between  which  the  execution  shall  take 
place.    For  example,  I  understand  that 
on  Dec.  30,  1768,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Miss   Ruth   Blay   was   hanged  for  the 
I  crime  of  infanticide.  The  hangman  was 
I  Sheriff  Thomas  Packer.    She  had  been 
I  reprieved  three  times  and  a  fourth  re- 
I  prieve,  or  perhaps  pardon,  was  on  the 
I  way  at  the  time  of  the  execution.  By 
1  what  seems  to  me  a  very  singular  exer- 
I  else  of  authority  the  court  gave  the 
'  sheriff  four  hours,  from  10  A.  M.  to  2 
r  P.  M.i  in  which  to  carry  out  the  dread 
i-  sentence  of  the  law.  It  appears  that  the 
*i  sheriff,   Instead   of  allowing  the  poor 
'  •  creature  to  live  as  long  as  the  law  would 
I  permit,  as  a  humane  man  would  have 
■done,  and  fearing  lest  his*  dinner  would 
i  be  cold,  actually  hung  the  poor  girl  soon 
I  after  10  o'clock.    Hardly  had  the  last 
convulsions  ceased  in  the  victim's  frame, 
when  a  messeneer  arrived  upon  a  foam- 
ing horse,  bringing  a  reprieve  or  pardon. 
When  these   facts  became  known,  the 
I  wrath  of  the  people  was  aroused,  and 
was  terrible.  The  merciless  old  hangman 
j  came  very  near  being  lynched.  And  yet 
he  was  within  the  law.    The  execution 
could  jjot  be  regarded  as  illegal,  although 
most  inhuman. 

What  I  wish  to  learn  is  this:  What  has 
been  the  law  and  the  usage  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  criminals  In  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts?  Has  the 
court  generally  fixed  the  day,  on  which, 
and  the  hours  between  which,  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  is  to  be  inflicted?  If  not, 
who  does  fix  the  time  as  above?  Does 
the  warden  do  it?  Have  there  been,  since 
colonial  times,  any  changes  in  the  law 
or  the  usage,  in  relation  to  the  forego- 
ing particulars?  If  so,  what  were  the 
changes?  Some  of  your  many  readers, 
who  are  learned  in  the  law,  may  be  able 
to  answer  the  questions  offered. 

J.  W.  H. 

Centre  Tuf  tonboro,  N.  H. 


t\  The  Boston  Herald  and  Journal  pub-| 
'Wished  on  April  27  a  dispatch  from 
^Springfield  which  stated  that  on  thej 
■preceding  day  the  first  cottage  cheese  . 
Mluncheon  in  the  United  States  was  served  | 
fflby  the  Springfield  Rotary  Club  at  the 


Oswald  TW-kc  In  "A  War  Episode"  ana 

[Charlotte  Greenwood  and  ICddie  Garvle 
In  a  travesty  of  the  balcony  scene  from 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  Lady  Chctwvnd 
and  Miss  Beatrice  Hcrford  also  ap- 
peared, while  vaudeville  was  represent- 
ed by  Leo  Price  anil  the  Barr  Twins 
Horn  and  Ferris,  Nan  Halperin  and 
others. 
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WhitmerT  James  Dyre 


Harry  *>  •**   —  - 

Fritz  Mueller  Arthur  Klein 

Mailman   Henry  Bawson 

Doctor  Mueller  Claude  H.  cooper 

Rose  Matern  Sue  MacManamy 

Mrs   .Voe  Kate  Blair 

Mr  'Noe   Frank  Harnman 

i'-la'udlus  Noe  Marcy  Breuer 

R<-v   Dr.  saphore  George  E.  Murphy 

Lieut   Hermancer  Charles  Martin 

|"u  Cuffenberg  True  8  James 

S  Victor  Belois  Richard  Barrows 

Maricl  Dandoy  Marion  '  oakley 

Monsieur  Dandoy  Harry  Jackson 

 Charles  A.  feellon 

Col   Dodd  Beane  David  Landau 

Lieut.  Frank  Lpham  .•Jon'w1?*™ 

First  Soldier  J  mmy  McCantj 

■  Second  Soldier  William  (..  Loyd 

'Bomb  Thrower  Harry   D.  Mack 

.  ,„„   Harvey  Carter 

Da,i. .'   Joe  Bird 

?S,ier .  Charlie  Blair 

B«|£an  Woman  Alice  May  | 

This  :s  frankly  a  melodrama,  desis-  \ 
nated    as    "The    big,  patriotic 


Clancy  Invictus 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Frothingham  Clancy!    Though  not  fa - 
miliar  with  the  life  or  works  of  this 
quasi-illustrious    poet,    his    name,  in- 
scribed upon  your  towering  column  has 
become  known  to  me;  and  something 
tells  me  that,  quite  by  accident,  I  may) 
have  unearthed  one  of.  his  productions, 
hand  made,  hitherto  unknown  to  litera- 
ture.   It  is  a  strange  story.    At  toia 
Hall  last  winter  I   frequently  met 
moody,  masterful  gentleman,  whom, 
judged  from  external  evidence,  to  have, 
been  a  compatriot  of  Mr.  Clancy  s.  wej 
used  to  walk   from  the  meetings  to 
I  gether,    and    we    often    discussed  the; 
speaker-that  is,   he  discussed  and  l 
less  voluble  than  he,  talked  only  when, 
ever  I  could  get  a  chance.    One  rain* 
Sundav  afternoon   he  seemed  parttcu-t 
larly   gloomy.     I  inquired  the  reasonl 
He  told  me  that  he  had  never  beert 
:S    1  wholly  light-hearted  since  a  dear  friend; 
.    i     .    .  ,       ...   j  f,,i    nnto"    had  de- 


of  his  "a  wonderful  pote,"  had  de- 
ceased, or  "croaked,"  as  he  termed  t 
"I've  a  seegar  box  full  of,  his  pomes, 
he  said,  "and  some  day-"  Here  1 bet 
broke  off  suddenly,  with  a  click  In  M 
voice,  and  asked  me  would  I  lend  him 
ten?  As  I  did  not  have  that  amount 
with  me,  we  compromised  on  three;  and 
I  handed  him  the  money  and  my  card, 
which  he  accepted  with  tolerant  dis- 
dain. There  was  a  pause.  "I  trust  that 
Adversity  has  not  dealt  roughly  with 
you,"  I  said,  not  being  able  to  think  ot 
anything  else.  "Adversity  be  dornned! 
replied  he.  waving  aloft  the  three  bills, 
and  passed  from  my  view  forever.  For 
I  have  never  seen  him  since.  But  on 
Lhe  following  day  I  received  by  mall 
a  soiled  sheet  of  letter  paper  on  which 
;  was  pencilled  a  short  p*oem.  The  writing 
i    "The    big,    pairiouc    melo-  j  aoes  not  seem  to  be  of  recent  date,  ana 

SL-"» , » o,  .<:„„  r  .^*«a-~5«?  aassf"* 

of  sentimental  platitudes  and  st'''1'1"^  |  ,ow  the  last  iine  are  two  initials,  almost 
scenic  effects.  It  is  a  war  play  in  war  j  lUegibie,  which,  after  careful  study  on 
time.  If  the  test  of  a  production  is  that  ;  my  part,  seem  almost  to  res* We  them- 
;  "gets  under  the  skin"  of  the  audi- 1  ^.nto  ( •^"•.T^Sl.^hat 

I  my  anonvmous   rebtor   and  creditor— 
i  for  I  value  the  poem-can  have  pre- 
sented to  me  a  genuine  Clancy?   I  has- 
ten to  submit  it  to  your  discriminating 
ludgment.   It  runs  thus: 

ADVERSITY  BE  DOM>'ED 

Or'paind^tvvUlgbt's  hopeless  fearsomenass 
We  stand. 
Me  and  AdTfrsity— 
Us  two  alone. 
He  gibbers  at  me. 
And  his  loathly  fingers  work 
i.ike  lie  would  throt  me. 


ence.  produces  thrills  and  tears  and  ap- 
plause, then  "Our  Boys  in  France"  is 
a  success.  From  the  rise  of  the  curtain 
on  the  first  scene  where  the  pacifist 
idea  is  discussed  and  overcome,  through 
the  spectacular  bombing  raid,  the  fight 
in  the  air  and  the  night  in  the  trenches, 
until,  the  last  scene  when  the  spy  is  ex- 
posed, the  Hun  is  beaten  and  virtue  is 
triumphant,  there  is  not  a  dull  minute. 
Careful  critics  might  cavil  at  some  of 


"TTTe  annual  Actors'  Fund  Benefit 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Colonial  Theatre,  which  was  crowded 
in  every  part.  The  proceeds  of  the 
performance  amounted  to  $4200. 

There  was  a  long  and  varied  program. 
Attractions  now  playing  at  leading  Bos- 
ton theatres  were  generously  represent- 
ed, while  Daniel  Frohman,  president  of 
the  fund.  Miss  Julia  Arthur  and  E.  H. 
Sothern  came  to  Boston  specially  for 
the  occasion. 

Patriotism  Features 

Miss  Mary  Desmond,  who  sang  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  gave  the  first 
of  several  patriotic  numbers  that  were 
a  feature  of  the  afternoon.  These  in- 
cluded "Over  the  Sea  Boys,"  by  Irving 
Berlin,  sung  by  Tyler  Brooke  with 
members  of  the  "Toot  Toot"  and  "So 
Long  Letty"  companies  and  100  naval 
reserves  from.  Commonwealth  Pier. 

Mr.  Sothern,  fresh  from  his  trip  to 
the  front,  told  of  his  experiences  while 
reciting  the  closet  scene  from  "Hamlet" 
during  an  air  raid.  He  read  Allan  See- 
ger's  "Ode  to  American  Volunteers 
Fallen  in  Battle"  and  two  other  stirring 
patriotic  poems.  The  actor  expressed 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe's  regrets  at  her 
inability  to  appear,  owing  to  indispo- 
1  sition. 

Julia  Arthur  Recites 

Miss  Julia  Arthur,  who  has  lately  been 
indefatigable  in  her  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Liberty  loan,  recited  "The  Battle 
(Hymn  of  the  Republic."  The  actress, 
[a  striking  figure  in  the  costume  of  the 
'Stage  Women's  War  Relief,  read  the 
I  lines  with  thrilling  fervor.  The  im- 
ptession  was  enhanced  by  the  eloquent 
beauty  of  her  voice. 

Among  the  comedy  features  was  a 
:  sketch,  "The  Honeymoon,"  by  Aaron 
Hoffman,  presented  by  Beatrice  Noyes. 
I  Donald  Gajlaher  and  John  Harwood  of 
i  "The  Country  Cousin"  company. 

Other  Notables  Present 

I  Miss  Alexandra  Carlisle  and  Alfred 
Lunt  gave  an  entertaining  "One  Word" 

[sketch  by  Frank  C.  Egan.  Further  com- 
edy was  contributed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Drew  In  "How  They  Make  Mo- 
tion   Pictures,"    Patricia    Collinge  and 


jHote'l  Worthy.  "The  organization  is  th 
.first  to  espouse  the  government's  cottage 
Icheese  propaganda  in  aiding  food  con- 
flservatlon." 

I    Mr.  John  A.  Tufts  of  Exeter,  K  H., 
sends  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  luncheon 
|  at  New  Hampshire  College,  Durham,  on 
,  April  10.    The  bill  reads  as  follows: 
I    'JU.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bu- 
Slreau  of  Animal  Industry,  Dairy  Divi- 
sion and  Home  Economics  Department, 
JNew  Hampshire  College,, April  10,  1918: 
LUNCHEON  MENU. 
5Jst  Course — Astonishment: 
^Cream   of  Cottage   Cheese   Soup.  ' 

Corn  Crisps. 
Second  Course — Interest: 
Cottage  Cheese  Loaf. 

Baked  Potaoes. 

Barley  Muffins. 

Whey  Honey. 
Third  Course — Admiration: 

Cottage  Cheese  Salad. 
Corn  Crisps. 
Fourth  Course — Devotion: 

Cottage  Cheese  Tarts. 
Coffee. 


i 


Clancy  and  Hutchins 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Like  the  haunting  echoes  of  a  fairy- 
land be-U  of  silver,  the  tones  of  Froth- 
ingham Clancy  come  to  me  from  thej 
eternal  silences.    I  knew  him  well.    I  ] 
[have  a  few  scraps  of  his  verse.  They  are 
Jail  too  sacred  for  the  garish  light  of  day, 
{and,  mute  witnesses  of  the  beatings  of  a  I 
I  great  heart,  they  adorn  the  walls  of  my  j 
(billiard  room.  Even  the  butler  gazes  at  t 
them  with  reverence.    "Archy  to  Her-  [ 
mionc,''  they  are  entitled.    One  night, 
when    an    over-exuberant  house-guest 
>  thrust  the  handle  of  his  cue  through  the 
1  middle  of  a  poem,  honest  Meadows,  who 
I  bad  been  serving  cooling  drinks,  burst 
into  tears  and  hurried  from  the  room 
J  quite  overcome,  his  great  form  quiver- 
■j  ing  to  his  dolorous  lamentations. 

Withal,  Clancy  had  simple  tastes,  even 
low  at  times.  He  was  a  compeer  of  the 
late  Professor  Hutchins,  another  great 
soul.  But  where  Hutchins'  was  pro- 
found and  respected,  Clancy  was  in- 
spired and  idolized.  What  Hutchins  did 
with  the  tap-tap-tap  of  his  stick,  Clancy 
did  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen.  It 
was  Clancy  who  put  into  verse  that 
best  known  of  Hutchins's  speeches,  than 
one  ending:  "Look  at  him!  Gaze  on 
him!  Regard  him  with  awe!  The  ossi- 
fied man,  from  the  Latin  'os.'  meaning 
bone.  The  Latin  language  is  dead,  but 
the  ossified  man  still  lives.  Oh  God, 
j  tis  wonderful!  Oh  God, 'tis  wonderful!" 
The  versified  speech  is  replete  with 
•  nnomatopoetic  lines. 

1    On    one   occasion, ,  T  grieve   to  say, 

Clancy  and  Hutchins  quarreled.  Hut- 
,  chins  was  engaged  in  that  famous  in- 
I  troduction,    running:    "Look    at  her, 

ladles  and  gentlemen!  Perfect,  perfect, 
1  plu-perfect!    Little  Alice  was  nurtured 

gently  in  a  placid  vale  on  the  upper 
I  reaches  of  the  meandering  Charles,  and 
{ there  she  has  lived  her  sheltered  life. 
I  The  ripple  of  the  waters  is  in  her  throat. 
'  To  see  her  is  to  love  her.   To  hear  her 

'is  to  adore  her  forever."  In  the  midst 
I of  the  eulogy,  Clancy  Interrupted,  with: 
S  "You're  a  liar,   Hutchins.    She  didn't 

come  from  any  village  on  the  river, 
w She's  from  up  Dover  street  -way."  But 

Hutchins  gazed  down  on  him  benignly 
"and  merely  replied:  "Nevertheless.  Lit- 
ij  tie    Alice    will    now    render:  'White 

Jwrngs.'  " 

Poor  Hutch!  Poor  Clancy!  Is  Hutch 
J  pointing  out  the  glories  of  Michael's 
flaming  sword?  Does  Clancy  write  Sap- 
phic strophes  on  the  glitter  of  Peter's 
Mkeys  of  metals  twain?  It  must  be  that 
Ithey  are  still  together  in  a  gentler 
■  clime,  a  more  propitious  land,  a  haven 
1  where  the  heavens  are  a  deeper  blue 
3  ind  the  waters  more  limpid. 

PAUL  PRATT. 
Cabin  John,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Long  Life  and  the  Lungs 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 

Permit  me  to  express  complete  disa- 
1  greement  with  Mr.  Abel  Seaman,  your 
!"  Brookline  contributor.  I  concede  his 
1  wit.  He  only  cites  the  life  insurance  test 
%  —doesn't  necessarily  endorse  it.  Is  a 
W  bore  long-lived?  The  answer  of  A.  Sea- 
I  man  may  be  this:  "Yes— long  wind— 
I  long  life.  Why  not?"  Again  I  demur.  A 
I  bore  in  a  club  or  at  the  tea-table,  male 
I  or  female,  may-be  an  affliction,  but  there 
I  are  instances,  one,  at  least,  cited  by  Sue- 
I  tonius,  I  think,  where  an  untrammelled 

■  Syrian  talked  himself  (or  herself)  to 
I  death.  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
Igori,   the  distinguished   sociologist,  for 

■  ^confirmation  of  this.  A  Torontonian  in 
11864  is  said  to  have  tickled  herself  to 

■  death  by  swallowing  a  feather.  Odd 
IttsJilnes  off  these— but  think  of  the  In- 


pie.  verily 
Boston. 


•  scalded  in  St.  Louis  In  Feb- 

by  the  explosion  of  a  mince 
,  we  live  in  troublous  times. 
WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 


Outnumbered 

To  be  outnumbered,  as  we  have  been, 
on  the  line  attacked,  seems  the'  prcdes- , 
tined  fate  of  the  British  army.  The 
South  African  war  cannot  count,  because 
of  the  wide  area  and  scattered  fighting 
comprehended.  But  in  matters  more 
correspondent  with  '  present  circum- 
stances, the  conditions  were  the  same- 
Wellington  said  that  Talavera  was  the 
only  battle  in  which  he  had  a  numerical 
superiority,  and  that  only  by  counting 
the  Spaniards,  who.  for  all  their  fine 
personal  gallantry,  lacked  leadership.  At 
all  his  other  battles,  he  said,  he  had  the 
fewer  men.  "At  Salamanca  I  had  40.000 
men,  and  the  French  perhaps  45,000. 
At  Vittoria  I  had  60,000  against  70,000. 
At  Waterloo  the  proportion  was  still 
more  against  me.  I  had  56,000  to  58,000  ; 
Napoleon  had  near  80,000.  The  whole 
army  in  the  south  of  France  under  ray 
command  was  considerably  larger  4han 
the  force  of  Soult  at  the  battle  of  Tou- 
louse, but  in  numbers  actually  employed  I 
In  that  battle  I  had  less  than  he."  Small 
battles,  ca/npared  with  today's,  yet  Sala- 
manca relieved  the  whole  of  southern  , 
Spain,  changed  the  entire  character  of 
the  war  and  was  felt  even  in  Russia. — 
London  Daily  Chroniele. 


•   '     "~ —    —  -  ^~r"T  

iner,  are  those  that  tTeliver  unto  us  the 

best  spices.   •  •   •  This  natural  heate 

that  Alexander  had  made  him  (as  it  ap- 

peareth)  to  bo  given  to-  drlnke." 

Is  it  not,  then,  probable  that  Sis.  Clan- 
sius  of  Pisa,  being  of  a  hot  constitution, 
gave  oft  (fames  In  the  act  of  doffing  his 

shirt  instead  of  perfuming  delectably  the 
air  of  his  chamber? 


There  is  a  disturbing  rumor  in  literary 
•irclcs  that  Frothingham  Clancy.  South 
Boston's  bard,  is  still  on  earth;  that  the 
report  of  his  death  came  from  his  pub- 
shcrs,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  ap- 
point a  literary  executor,  the  excellent 
Professor  Deedledum.  His  name,  it  wa3 
thought,  would  at  once  aid  in  disposing 
pt  the  volumes  still  unsold.  We  are  loath 
|to  credit  the  rumor,  yet  letters  of  cor-' 
pondents  are  not  easily  explained,  un- 
Jess  some  minor  poet  is  masquerading 
the  lamented  Ciancy.  Last  Satur- 
f  there  was  not,  a  volume  of  Clancy's 
IBIS   to  be   found   In   anv  bookshop. 

informed  that  no  copies  are  now 
talnable  In  New  York.  •  ~ 


Sailors'  Chanties 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  a  review  of  a  book  on  sailors' 
chanties.  A  few  specimens  of  the  best 
known  ones  were  given.  When  a  lad  I 
heard  a  number,  but  can  recall  not 
many.  If  you  can,  I  wish  you  could  give 
us  a  short  article  on  the  old  chanty.  I 
recall  one  I  have  not  seen  published.  It 
went  about  as  follows : 

I  wtfeO  I  was  in  New  York  city, 

Haul  away  on  the  bowline,  haul. 

For  there  the  girls  are  all  bo  pretty, 

Haul  away,  my  lieartfM. 
Hero  is  a  Mississippi  River  Rousters' 
chanty: 

I  iroustcd  on  the  Natchez,  and  on  the  R.  E.  Lee, 
I  rousted  down  the  Olive  Branch., 
Ob  data  the  hoat  for  Me. 
Uh  my         oh  my  gal, 
Oh  Katy  bar  de  door. 

1  went  dowu  to  Memphis  and  cut  myself  plum 

loos; 

1  went  down  to  Memphis  and  got  in  the  cala 

boos,  . 

Oh!  my  gal!  Oh!  my  gait  , 
Oh!  Katy  bar  de  door! 


Westminster. 


S.  HARROCKS. 


N  E.  CONSERVATORY 
GIVES  GOOD  CONCERT 

The  New  England  Conservatory  quar- 
tet, Ignace  Nowicki,  violin;  Paul  T. 
White,   viola,    and   Virginia  Stickney, 

rolonc.ello,  gave  a  concert  at  Jordan 
Hall  last  evening.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Mozart.  Quartet  In  C  major 
(Kochel  465);  Beethoven,  Serenade  in 
D  major,  op.  8;  Schumann,  Quartet  in 
A  minor,  op.  41,  No.  2. 

Tho  players  revealed  an  agreWuc 
quality  of  tone  and  a  fine  mastery  of 
their  instruments.  They  played  with 
marked  precision  and  unity,  while  they 
brought    to    their    Interpretations  the 

Igor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth. 


I    Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and 

our  fathers  that  begat  us. 

"Antonlus  Clanaius,  a  bookseller  at 
|  PIsh.  putting  off  a  shirt  which  was  mode 

■trniter  to  ills  body  than  usual,  flames 

♦  were  seen  to  Issue  from  his  back  and 
arms,  and  that  also  with  a.  crackling 
rtolse.  to  the  affrightment  of  the  whole 

Iflbnlly.  The  truth  of  this  Is  attested  as 
■well  as  the  history  related  by  For- 
turilus  Llcetus,  that  great  philosopher 
of  his  age.  In  the  second  book  and* 
28th  chapter  of  his  Commentary  of  the 
Causes  of  Monsters." 

(  "Pe  Monstris"  was  published  In  quarto 
iat  Amsterdam  in  ,166.">.  Llcetus  also 
Hrrote  learned  treatises  on  old  rings, 
'•few  stars  and  comets,  ancient  lanterns. 
Mr.  Ilerkimor  Johnson  has  assured  Us 
that  these  treatises  aiv  well  worth  read- 
ing. They  are  Jflhong  the  bocks  that  have 
helped  him. 

I  We  are  not  told  how  long  Sig.  Ciansius 
hud  worn  his  shirt.  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  ir  he  were  to  annotato  the 
"I>>-  Monslris"  of  Licetus.  would  quote 
a i  passage  In  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's 
-autobiography:  "It  Is  well  known  to, 
Wose  that  wall  In  my  chamber  thai' 
fte  shirts,  waistcoats  and  other  gar- 
ments 1  wear  next  my  body  are  sweet 
Beyond  what  either  can  easily  be  be- 
lieved or  hath  been  observed  In  any 
Jflse,  which  sweetness  also  was  found 
fc  be  In  my  breath  above  others,  before 
jTused  to  take  tobacco,  which  toward 
Ay  latter  time  1  was  forced  to  lake » 
Jkainst  certain  rheums  and  catarrhs 
thnt  trouble  me,  which  yet  did  not  lalnt 
WSf  breath  for  any  long  tilrie." 
■  And  Plutarch,  writing  of  Alexander. 
Bid:  "I  remember  I  red  also  in  the 
Smmentarles  of  Aristoxenus  that  hia 
■(in  had  a  marvelous  good  savor,  and 
■bat  his  breath  was  very  swete,  inso- 
Auch  that  his  body  had  so  swete  a  smell 
■f  it  selfc,  thul  all  the  apparell  he  wore 
Aext  unto  his  body,  tooke  thereof  a 
basing  delightfull  savor  as  If  It  had 
■ben  perfumed.  And  the  cause  hereof 
■pradventuro  might  be  the  vonv  teni-  I 

•  rature  und  conslituclon  of  h  s  body,  \ 
Which   was  hot  and   burning  like  lire.  ( 
jor   Tlieophrastus    is   or   opinion    t  h;<  t 
Wio  sweeto  savor  commeth  by  meaties 
•f  tho  heate  that  dryeth  up  the  mols- 

;|ture  of  the  bodle.  By  which  reason  also 
I  appcareth  that  the  drie  and  hot  con- 


Authorship  Doubted 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Mr.  Frothingham  Clancy  refilled  his 
pipe  and  sprawled  back  against  the 
warm  southern  wall  of  Port  Inde- 
pendence. "Dennis,"  said  he,  "'tis  a  tine 
afternoon.  'Tis  an  afternoon  to  inspire 
any  man.  Dennis,  me  hoy,  write  this." 
And  Mr.  Clancy  dictated  me  the  follow- 
ing poem,  which  he  pleased  to  call 

METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
When  the  heart  of  a  mortal  grows  w.eary 

In  the  atruggle  and  Btress  of  the  day. 
In  the  fight  to  accomplish  perfection. 

Which  ceaselessly  sllppeth  away; 
Let  him  think,  when  the  sun  sinks  slowly. 

And  he  climbs  to  Ms  narrow  nest 
That  return'  he  must 
From  his  house  of  dust 

To  the  shape  which  suits  him  beat. 

For  the  teacher  returns  as  a-  book-worm, 
And  the  student  cornea  back  as  a  lark ; 
Th"*  man  who  takes  care  of  the  fish  trust 

Reappears  In  tl»e  skin  of  a  ahark' 
'I'll,    society  girl  Is  a  poodle. 

The  booaer  turns  up  as  a  whale,  * 
And  the  raw-boned  '  John 
Who  mows  the  lawn 
Lives  under  the  shell  of  a  anal! 

So  though  the  horlaon  Is  troubled 

With  the  storm-clouds  dark  array. 
Let   him  think   on   Ilia  future  exigence, 

When  ho  shall  receive  his  pay; 
For  tho  deeds  he  has  done  aa  a  human. 

And  the  good  he  has  rendered  man 
Khali  for  him  win 
An  appropriate  skin. 

And  he  shall  exist  again 

Wollaston.  SATYROS. 


SYMPHONY  ENDS! 
37TH  SEASON 


Handel    two.    Haydn  two.J 

Rachmaninoff     two,     Schumann  two, 
Tschalkowakl   two.     Ravel's  suite  was 
was  performed  twice.    The  other  com- 
posers represented  by  one  composition 
were:     Alfven.   Bach,   Balakcreff,  Car- 
penter.  Chadwick.    Charpentier,  Chau- 
son.    Chopin.    Davison,    Delius,  Dltttr6 
dorf.  Dohnaanyi.  Dukas,  Enesco.  Grieg 
td'Tndv.    Lalo.    Liapounoff,   Liszt,  Mac 
I  Powell.  Mendelssohn,  Rameau,  Ropartz 
1  Serin  bin,   Smetana,    Strauss,  Svendseu 
I  Wanner.  Wallace,  Wolf. 

The  singers  were:  Mmes.  Garrison  and 
Mo)  ha:  Mr.  McCormack. 

The  pianists  were:  Mmes.  Leginska. 
Nash.  Novats:  Mr.  Gabrilowltsch. 

The    violinists    were:     Miss  Seydel; 
(Messrs.  Noack.  Witek,  Zimbalist. 
Viola:    Mr,  Ferlr. 

Violoncellists:  Messrs.  Malkin,  Warnke. 
|  Clarinet:  Mr.  Sand, 
j  Mmes.  Garrison.  Leginlska,  Nash, 
iNovaes.  Seydel  appeared  at  concerts 
with  the  orchestra  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  Sand,  a  member  of  the 
orchestra,  appeared  as  a  soloist  ffcr  .the 
[first  time.  Messrs.  Ferir,  Malkin, 
Noack.  Warnke  and  Witek  were  tnen- 
bers  of  tho  orchestra. 

The  programs  of  the  season  were  not 
so  brilliant,  not  so  interesting,  as  in ' 
former  years.  Of  the  new  compositions, 
Ravel's  suite  made  the  most  immedi- 
ate and  also  durable  impression.  No 
doubt  the  attention  paid  to  the  three 
extra  concerts  with,  chorus  was  some- 
what injurious  to  the  regular  subscrip- 
tion concerts. 

The  list  of  works  performed  shOws  in 
a  way  the  influence  ot  the  war.  Yet 
no  one  would  probably  have  objected  if 
a  symphonic  poem  by  Strauss  had  been 
performed.  On  the  other  hand  thj^re 
was  no  excuse  for  the  performance  of  ; 
Bruch's  violin  concerto,  when  Bruch's 
recent  and  foolish  diatribes  against  our 
allies  are  considered. 

Nor  was  t*e  list  of  soloists  a  strong 
one  on  the  whole.  Out  of  15  of  them  six 
were  members  of  the  orchestra.  Mme. 
Garrison  sang  delightfully;  Mme.  I.egin- 
ska  played  brilliantly  a  concerto  of  little 
worth.  Miss  Novaes  was  a  very  wel- 
come, if  Deified  visitor—  Mme.  Melba, 
Mr.  McCormac!;  and  MT.  Gabrilowitsch 
always  give  pleasure. 

After  the  departure  of  Dr.  Muck.  Mr. 
Schmidt,  who  was  officially  the  assist- 
ant conductor,  finished  the  season.  For 
the  conductor  of  next  season's  concerts 
several  have  been  named.  The  men  nios; 
worthy  of  consideration  are  Arturo 
Toscanlnl,  Serge  Rachmaninoff  and  Sir 
Henry  Wood. 


I  As  Yet  Unpublished 

j  As  the  World  Wags: 

J  Cannot  you  persuade  "R.  L.  W."  to 
I  open  that  private  package  of  historical 
I  data  concerning  Daniel  Pratt,  the  gn  at 
J!  American  traveler?  We  all  knew  and  ij 
]!  loved  him  in  the  late  60's;  also  his 
jf  poetry,  of  which  I  remember  but  two 
i  lines: 

I  "And  the  banner  which,  springing  aloft  |i 

like  a  cat, 
|  Bears  to  Heaven  the  name  of  the  great! 

Daniel  Pratt." 
fj    It  would  be  a  pity,  if  "R.  L.  W.'s "  j 
■^•package  contains  such  gems  of  poosv 

J  us  this,  that  it  should  be  lost  to  pos- 1 
'Jterity.  s.  T. — 1S60 — X.  r 

I  Boston. 


r.v  PHILIP  BALE 

The  24th  and  last  concert  of  the  Boston  't 
Symphony  Orchestra's  37th  season  took  < 
place  yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony  . 
Hall.  Mr.  Schmidt  conducted.  The  pro- U 
gram  was  as  follows:  Beethoven.  ■ 
"Eroica"  symphony;  Bach-Baclirlch.« « 
Prelude.  Adagio  and  Gavotte  for  strlnss;  1 
Berlioz,  Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini."  il 

The  program  for  this    concert    first  1 
stood  as  follows:    Tschaikowsky.  Shite  Q 
No.  3;  Beethoven.  "Kroica"  Symphony 
It    vtrns  changed  To  Shubert's  "Unfin-  I 

Ished"  symphony  and  Becthoven'sl  up  In  her  garret."  "and  that  you  go  o 
"Erolca."    Shubert's  Sympony  was  «ub-^»walk_wiUi  them  every  Sunday  aft 


The  Boston  Herald  and  Journal  has 
received  several  letters  describing  the 
war  of  words  between  Daniel  O'Connell 
and  a  Dublin  huckster  woman.    "J.  W. 
H."  of  Centre  Tuftonboro.  N.  H..  merely 
i  states  that  the  woman's  name  was  Mrs. 
9  Morlarty.    Mr.  John  P.  Foley  of  Mel- 
I  rose  writes  a  full  account  of  the  affair, 
i  Unfortunately  too  long  a  description  for, 
1  this  column.    He  quotes  liberally  from 
I  Daniel  Owen  Madden's  "Revelations  of 
J  Ireland  In  the  Past  Generation."    Mr.  jf 
Edgar  P.  Howard  of  Brockton  copies  an| 
|  account  which,  he  says,  was  published 
In  the  Boston  Herald  of  30  years  ago. 
This,  again.  Is  too  long;,  we  regret  to  say. 
I  Aa  the  World  Wags: 
|    The  hero  was  not  Br.  Johnson — see 
"Quidnunc's"  letter— but  Daniel  O'Con-  i 
jnell,  as  is  related  by  Richard  R.  Mad- 
jden  in  his  "Revelations  of  Ireland."  The  { 
j  Story  Is  too  long  a  one  to  be  quoted  bv 
jme  here  In  full,  but  I  will  give  a  few 
brief  quotations  to  show  its  character. 
The  heroine  was  not  a  Ash-wife,  but  a  f 
huckster  of  Dublin.  Biddy  Morlarty  by 
name.    O'Connell  bet  with  some  friends 
that  he  would  out-talk  her.   The  debate 
began  as  to  the  price   of   a   walking-  f 
•tick.    Among   the  mutual    recrimina-  f 
tlons.    O'Connell     called    the    lady    a  I 
"diagonal,"  a  "radius,"  a  "parallelo- i 
gram"— "that  she  kept  a  hypotheneuse  i! 
In  her  house,  and  that  all  her  neighbors  jk 
knew  that  she  had  two  diameters  locked  j 


alltuted  for  Tschaikowsky's  Suite.  It  was! 
said,  becauae  It  Is  a  favorite  composillon 
of  Mai.  lllgglnson.  Acain  there  Was  aV 
change.-  The  little  Suite  of  Bach  was 
exhumed,  'and  Berlioz's  Ovcrlure  was 
added,  although  it  was  performed  here 
last  season. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  lonight.  j 

These  compositions  wen;  flayed  In  ( 
the  course  of  the  season  for  the  first 
|  time  In  Boston:  Symphonies  by  Alfven, 
Carpenter  and  Dukas;  a  tragic  overture 
by  Davison  (first  performance} ;  a  suite 
from  Ravel's  ballet  "Daphnls  and 
Chloe."  Mme.  Leginska  played  Lvi- 
pounoff's  first  piano  concerto;  ..lr.  I 
Ferlr  played  d'  Indy's  Lied  for  viola 
(originally  violoncello)  and  orchestra. 
Mr.  Sand  played  the  whole  of  Mozart's 
clarinet  concerto.  Miss  Garrison  sang 
Zerblnetta's  air  from  Richard  Strauss's 
"Ariadne  on  Naxos." 

Liszt's  "Prometheus";  Chausson's 
"Poeme"  for  violin  and  orchestra,  and 
Salnt-Saens's  Havanalse  for  violin  and 
orchestra  were  performed  for  the  first 
tlmo  at  these  concerts. 

In  the  number  of  compositions  per- 
formed .Beethoven  led  With  eight.  Mo- 
zart came  next  with  six,  Berlioz  and 
Sibelius  followed  with  live  apiece. 
Hralinis  four.  Debussy  four,  Siiiit-Suoiis 


noon,  you  heartless  old  heptagon."  To 
this  was  added  the  charges  that  she  I 
was  a  subtmultiple  of  a  duplicate  ratio 
and  a  blustering  intersection  of  a  su-  ' 
perflcies. 

The  final  overwhelming  denunciation 
la  so  good  that  I  feel  that  I  must  quote 
It  In  full:  "While  I  have  a  tongue  I'll 
ttbuse  you,  you  most  Inimitable  perl-  i 
I  phery.    Look  at  her,  boys!  Thete  she 
stands — a   convicted   perpendicular  In 
petticoats.     There's   contamination  in 
her  circumference,  and    she    trembles  ' 
|  with  guilt  down  to  the  extremities  of ' 
her  corollaries.    Ah!  you're  found  out, 
you  rectilinear-antecedent  and  equlan-  I 
gular  old  hag!   'Tis  with  you  the  devil  i 
■  I  will  fly  away,  you  porter-swiping  aimili- 
|l  tude   of   the   bisection    of   a  vortex!" 
I:  O'Connell  won   the   wager.     The  only] 
I  easily  accessible  source  for  this  story  i 
|,  that  I  am  aware  of  is  "Half-hours  with  1 
the  Humorous  Authors."    Selected  and  : 
arranged   by  Charles  Morris.    In   four  I' 
volumes.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Llppincott  ! 
Company,  1890,  vol.  IV..  page  391. 
T>unton.  SINCLAIR. 
The  heroine's  name,  we  are  told,  was' 
Biddy  Morlarty.    See  how  contradictors !' 
Is  human  evidence.  "Sinclair"  names  the1 
author    of  "Revelations     of  Ireland":' 
Richard  R.  Madden.    Mr.  Foley  says  the 
author  was  Daniel  Owen  Madden.  The1 
Madden  of  the  "revelations"  was  Daniel!' 
Owen.     The  book  was   first  published  I 
In  184.8.    R.  R.  Madden.  M.  D..  who  vis-  11 
ited  this  country  In  183: 
nous  writer. — Ed 


'.'olumi- 


Fanny  Herring 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How  did  the  myth  originate  about'1, 
"the  French  actress,  Fanny  Herrins"?g 
Not  long  ago  several  Boston  newspa- 
pers spoke  of  this  noted  Bowery  play- 
er as  "the  French  actress."  Perhaps 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  something 
about  this  in  his  article  on  "Mvths." 

Boston.  EARNEST  MEEKER. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  never  sawj>, 
Fanny  Herring  on  or  off  the  stage.  Tliet 
late  Col.   Brown   says  that  she  made 
her  first   appearance  at  the   Chatham ; 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  Oct.  21,  1«J47  : 
but  the  colonel's  dates  are  not  always  ' 
accurate.   Mentioning  the  fact  that  she  w 
played  Mose  in  "A  Glance  at  New  York" 
during  the  season  of  '53-'5t.  he  said: 

"I    first    saw    Fanny    Herring  nsi 
Jack    Sheppard,     and    when    I  last! 
spoke    to    her,    she  told  me   she  hadi 
played  the  part  3000  times.  She  was  the 
o^ily  woman  who  seemed  to  me  to  look 
and  act  a  boy  on  the  stage."  Fanny  died  j 
Jin  199G  at  the  age  of  85.  She  was  play- .' 
Ing  in  New  York  at  the  Grand  Central 
Theatre  In  "Little  Buckshot,"  as  late  as 
1881.  Her  mother  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  this  country  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  "Richard  III."  with  J.  B.  Booth 
as  Richard  and  Henry  Wallack  as  Rich, 
mond  in  November,  1S34,  at  the  Bow- 
cry  Theatre.  Fanny  was  versatile.  M.  B. 
Leavltt  wrote  of  her:  "She  was  a  charm- 
ing woman  to  do  business  with  ;  had 
none  of  the  foolish  airs  of  some  stars, . 
nnd  never  failed  in  any  of  her  engage- 1 
ments.    When  there  was  no  longer  a 
demand  for  her  class  of  plays  in  the 
regular  theatres.  She  went  into  the  mu- 
seums, not  because  of  poverty,  but  be- 
cause she  had  become  old  and  was  no 
longer  sought  for ,  by  managers  as  an 
attraction,    despite    her  'popularity^  I 
relate  this  incident  chiefly  because  It  la 
such  a  fine  Illustration  of  the  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  artists  in  Eng- 
land and  America.   There  the  older  a 
favorite  the  greater  the  honor  they  re- 
Icelve." — Ed.   


A  correspondent  in  Lexington  has  sent 
I  to  the  Herald  sorne  interesting  old  pro- 
i  grams.    One  is  of  the  "positively  last 
J  appearance  of  M.  Jullien  and  his  unriv- 
j  ailed  orchestra"  In  Music  Hall,  Friday 
(  afternoon,  Jan.  13,  1854.    This  was  the 
■4  eighth  concert  after  his  return  to  Bos- 
ton, the  119th  in  America.    The  program 
;  included  the  overture  to  "Massaniello," 
A  the  Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  "Mid- 
1  summer  Night's  Dream"  music,  selec- 
tions from  "La  Sonnambula"  with  solos 
for    violin,   flute  and    comet  (Messrs. 
Hill,  Reichert  and  Koenig) ;  these  quad-.' 
rilles  by  Jullien — The  Hungarian,  rhe 
Royal  Irish   and  The   American.  The^ 
last  contained   "HailV  Columbia,"  "The! 
IStar  Spangled  Banner."   "Our  Flag  Is; 
I  There,"    "The   Land   of  Washington,"' 
l"Hail  to  the  Chief,"  "Yankee  Doodle, "V 
jetc.  concluding  with  a  triumphant  mill-,, 
(tary  finale,  "arranged  with  20  solos  and'i 
variations,"  to  be  performed  by  20  ofj 
jM.    Jullien's   eminent   solo  performers.) 
[Mile.  Anna  Zen-  sang  Horn's  "I've  Beenf; 
j  Roaming";      the       famous  .  Bottesint' 
j  played  a  fantasia  on  "La  Sonnambula"  t 
j  for  double  bass;  Reichert  played  an  airl' 
:  and  variations  for  flute,  and  the  broth-  i 
(  ers  Mollenhauer  a  duet  for  violins.    Nor  { 
(should  Jullien's  "Prima  Donna"   waltz  i 
be  forgotten:    "Composed  expressly  by  | 
command  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  ' 
I  performed  at  the  court  balls,  at  Ruck-  ? 
ingham  palace;  the  solos  and  cadenzas  t 
for  cornet-a-piston  performed  by  Herr  1 
Koenig."    Tickets  for  the  lower  floor  ! 
were  50  cents,  for  the  balconies  $1.  Thai 
evening  Jullien,  according  to  the  pro-  | 
gram,  would  make  his  "most  positively"  J 
last  appearance. 

At  this  concert  In  the  evening  the  }j 
overture'  to  "Zafnpa;'  was  played  fori 
the  "first  time."  Did  this  meani  at  a  I 
Jullien  concert,  or  for  the  first  time  in  jf! 
Boston?  "The  Sleigh"  Polka  by  Jullien,  k 
descriptive  of  a  sleigh  ride  and  conclud-  ' 
I  ing  with  "Jordan  's  Hard  Road  to 
Travel,"  was  "composed  expressly  for- 
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occasion 


■  iwnoes  uu  UiJ:  5,  l/ornge:  6.  Le 
I  Re  tour  Lutgen.  violoncellist,  mmle  hl.< 
I  first  appearance,  playing  his  own  "Sou- 
I  \>«alrs  ft"Europe";  so  did  Stcinebrugger. 
I  the  horn  player.  with  his  own  air  and 
I  variations  There  was  a  duet  by  Rol-i 
I  teslni  for  double  bass  nnd*ltirine(.  Ann« 
I  Zerr   sang  an  aria   from    'The  Maglo 

Flute. "    There  was  this  delightful  not* 
I  en  the  bill:    "The  Queen  of  Night.  I  rife 
I  a.  perfect  frenay  of  rage  and  Jealousy 
I  Invokes  her  daughter's  atd  to  reveng« 
I  her.  giving   her  a  polgnard.  demand 

■  that  She  shall  kill   'Sarosto'    (sic)  ot 

■  never  again  be  acknowledged  as  het 
Bdnughter.  In  this  Soena  the  highest 
I  notes  ever  heard  from  the  human  valce 
f  <""•  introduced,  and  the  composer  has 
I  endeavored  to  musically  delineate-  the 

■  passions  of  rage,  dospair,  .lenlousy  and 
I  revenge.  In  sound?  that  are  scarcely  hu- 
man— he  succeeded  in  producing  a  mar 
vel  of  composition  that  stands  unrivalled 

■  in  Its  sublimity." 

Poor  Julllen!  He  died  In  a  madhouse 
near  Taris  in  I860.    He  died  wretchedly 

■  poor.  His  Income  from  his  concerts  was 
i  very  large,  but  he  lost  ever^hing,  part- 
Lly  through  his  desire  to  give  operatic 

performances  on  a  great  scale,  partly  by 
th»  burning  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
I  In  which  the  whole  of  his  music,  his 
E  stock  lit  trade — for  his  quadrilles  were 
I  in  MS.— was  consumed.  As  an  opera 
I  manager,  he  engaged  Berlioz  as  eonduc- 

■  tor.  Sims  Reeves  made  hl3  operatic  de. 
Ibut  under  Julllen  in  "Lucia,"  Dec.  6, 
|1H7.  Hfs  orchestra  visiting  this  country 
■was  a  remarkable  one.  from  all  accounts. 

■  Not  only  were  there  famous  solo  play- 
lers,  but  the  band,  as  a  whole,  was  ex- 
Icellent.  Nor  was  Julllen,  in  spite  of  his 
Ifamous  shirt  front,  gigantic  wristbands, 
I  mop  of  hair,  and  the  gorgeous  velvet 
■chair  into  which  he  sank  exhausted,  a 

charlatan.  "All  pieces  of  Beehoven's 
were  conducted  with  a  Jewelled  baton, 
land  in  a  pair  of  clean  kid  gloves,  handed 
sMm  at  the  moment  on  a  silver  salver." 
IVes.  but  the  symphonies  were  played  at 
I  his  concerts  in  London,  and  played  well. 

[    A  bill  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Musie. 

•Jan.  3,  1S60,  announces  the  debut  In  Bos- 
ton of  Miss  Adelina  Patti.  The  cast  was 

irs  follows,  with  Muzio  conductor,  and 
Theodore  Thomas,  leader: 

Ui?l«  Adelina  Patti 

FMeanio  Sig.  Brlgnoli 

Ashton  Sig.  Aniodio 

Ttaimondo  Sig.  Muller 

Vrturo  Slg.  Quinto 

Alice  Mme.  Morrn 

Norman  Sig.  Ximenes 

The  bill  gave  the  first  position  to  a 
new  chandelier: 
"The  new  chandelier  Is  of  the  most 
I  magnificent    and    tasteful  description, 
and  the  largest  ever  used  in  any  thea- 
I  tre.  either  in  this  country  or  in  Burope. 
1  It  has  been  manufactured  by  the  emin- 
I  ent  firm  of  Cornelius  and  Baker  of  Phil- 
I  ndelphia.  and  placed  in  its  position  by 
I  l  heir  agents,  N.  W.  Turner  &  Co.  of 
this  city." 
On  Jan.  4,  1860,   "Ernani"  was  sung 
I  with  Pauline  Colson.  Stigelli,  Ferri,  Su- 
l  alnl.     The  prices  for  opera  were  then 
I  Reserved    seats,    $1.50;    admission,    $1;  j 
I  family  circle,  50  cents;  amphitheatre,  25  j 

How  many  remember  that  the  Prince  j 
N  apoleon   and    the   Princess   Clothilde  I 
|  visited  Boston  In  September,  1861?    On  ! 
I  Ihe  26th,  beginning1  at  5  P.  M.,   there  ! 
|  was  a  musical  festival  "at  the  Music  i 
I  Hall"  in  their  honor.    The  program  was 
I  aa  follows:   National  airs,  music  per- 
formed with  orchestra  and  a  choir  of  I 
[  1200  children  from  the  public  schools;  | 
I  choral    from    "St.    Paul";    orchestra.  | 
I  "Hallelujah"   chorus  from   "The  Mes- 
I  siah";      orchestra.      One  Hundredth' 
I  Psalm.   The  journals  of  the  time  inform 
jus  that,  the  late  J.  C.  D.  Parker  played 
,  the  organ  voluntary;  the  band  was  the  | 
,  Cermania.      The    national    airs  were 
"Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  the  Sardinian 
'  national  anthem  and  "Hail  Columbia." 
Children  waved  little  flags.    What  did  | 

■  the  prince  really  think  of  the  whole 
I  show? 

t  Neighboring  towns  were  not  without  : 
musical  entertainment.    Does  any  one 

[in  Chelsea  remember  a  concert  given  inj 
its  town  hall  on  Nov.  27,  1855.  by  Mau- ' 
rice  Stahl.  balladlst;  H*nry  Mera,  buffo;  j 
William  Thurston,  tenor;  John  K.Gard- 
ner, bass;  H.  M.  Dow,  pianist?  The  pro- j 
gram  was  of  a  popular  nature.  "Cards  j 
of  Admittance  15  cents.  No  postpone- 
ment." 1 

A  newspaper  clipping  sent  with  these 
programs  and  others  gives  the  words 
*nd  music  of  a  national  anthem,  "God 
Save  the  Union:"  It  was  "composed  in; 
honor  of  the  day  set  apart  Jan.  4,  1861, 1 
by  President  Buchanan  as  a  day  of  na-l 
tional  fast  and  prayer  for  the  preserva-p 
tion  and  peace  of  the  Union;  words  and) 
music  by  P.  S.  Gilmore. 

Gel  save  our  Union! 

Hod  save  onr  land! 
From  all  disunion 

Keep  heart  and  hand 
True  to  our  nation, 

True  unto  Thee, 
Lor<i  of  Creation, 

Help  us  to  b*. 

Father  Immortal, 

Our  Sentinel, 
Stand  at  the  portal. 

Guard  our  land  well; 
Bli-ss  11*  with  reason 

Peace  to  maintain, 
Banish  ali  treason 

From  our  domain. 

Calm  all  commotion  U! 

That  may  arise— 
Increase  drotion, 
Str<-nethen  our  ties, 
,JBi.".l  iij  •  oniiautTlon 


(">ri!  Scott.  Composer,  Writes 
Curiously  About  Music 

Kogiin  Paul.  Trench,  Trubher  &  Co.,| 
Ltd!,  of  London,  publish  "The  Philoso-j 

phy  of  Modernism"  (In  connection  with 
music),  by  Cyril  Scott  Jt  is  a  volume  In 
"The  Music-Lover's  Library."  edited  by 
A.  Kaglefield  Hull.  Charles  Homeyer  & 
Co.  of  Boston  havo  imported  copies  of 

Scott's  radical  essays. 

Much  of  the  matter  in  this  volume  has 
appeared  In  magazines,  even  in  the* Oc- 
cult Review,  for  Mr,  Scott  seems  to  hold 
"psychics"  even  Mme.  Blavatsky,  in 
profound  respect.  The  color  red  cor- 
respondends  to  power,  and  yellow  to 
Intellect,  so  semi-tones  are  a  midway 
shade  between  these  and  other  colors. 
Mr.  Scott  quotes  from  Mme.  Blavatsky's 
"Secret  Doctrine":  "The  best  psychics 
•  •  •  can  perceive  colors  produced  by 
the  vibrations  of  musical  instruments, 
every  note  suggesting  a  different  color. 
As  a  string  vibrates  and  gives  forth  an 
audible  note,  so  the  nerves  of  the  human 
body  vibrate  and  think  in  correspondence 
with  the  various  emotions  under  the 
general  impulse  of  the  circulaing  vitality 
of  Prann.  (cosmic  energy),  thus  produc- 
ing undulations  in  the  psychic  aura  of 
the  person,  which  results  In  chromatic 
effects."  Yes,  yes.  And  Mr,  Scott,  un- 
mindful of  Arthur  Rimbaud  and  others 
before  him,  notes  that  vowels  have  cor- 
responding colors  perceptible  to  the 
psychic.  Before  we  leave  this  little 
essay  published  as  an  appendix,  let  us 
note  that  lilac  is  "the  hue  of  the  highest 
spirituality."  Inasmuch  as  Scriabin  set 
a  different  table  of  color  tones,  Mr. 
Scott  asks:  "Whether  he  was  a  reliable 
psychic  or  merely  an  imaginative  artist." 

In  tho  first  chapter  "Classicism, 
Romanticism,  and  Futurism,"  the  au- 
thor lays  down  the  dictum  that  the 
requisite  to  immortality  in  art  is  the 
1  capacity  to  create  something  new,  to 
invent  a  style.  This  capacity  proceeds 
from  a  divine  discontent,  "Sufficient  to 
prevent  the  man  who  posseses  it  from 
sinking  in  to  that  unprogressive  lassi- 
tude so  often  associated  with  a  good 
glass  of  port  wine,  a  widow's  cruse  of 
tobacco  and  a  rather  soporific  fireside." 
The  man  that  thus  sinks  Is  a  classicist, 
an  exponent  of  Pharisaism.  No  great 
genius  was  classical  in  his  day.  "What 
pedants  call  classicism  is  nothing  but 
that  transformation  apparently  brought 
about  when  the  dust  of  years  settles  on 
what  was  once  a  romantic  masterpiece." 
"In  order  to  create  something  beautiful, 
one  must  create  something  new;  and 
although  it  be  good  to  admire  those 
who  have  gone  before,  it  is  bad  to  imi- 
tate them."  But  because  a  thing  is  new 
it  is  not  necessarily  beautiful.  A  ro- 
manticist achieves  in  newness  within 
limits.  Romanticism  is  the  most  ration- 
al and  productive  attitude  of  great  art. 
It  is  more  fetterless  than  futurism. 

Chap.  II.  "Originality  as  a  Sense." 
The  sense  of  originality,  says  Mr.  Scott, 
is  merely  "the  intensified  consciousness 
of  such  weakness  and  tedium  as  arises 
from  repetition  and  imitation."  Max 
Reger  "glamoured"  the  German  public 
into  believing  he  was  a  master. 

In  Chap.  Tjri.  "The  Psychology  of 
Style,"  the  author  states  that  Percy 
Grainger's  marked  style  shows  his  in- 
tense admiration  for  Kipling,  as  Schu- 
mann's shows  his  indebtedness  to  Jean 
Paul's  romanticism.  Wagner  kept  on 
inventing  till  the  end.  Grieg  invented 
at  the  beginning  and  composed  after- 
wards ;  that  is,  he  imitated  himself 
from  the  moment  he  had  found  him- 
self. 

Chap.  IV  is  a  discussion  of  the  faculty 
of  unlearning.  It  Is  tolerably  easy  to 
learn,  but  to  unlearn  requires  almost  a 
genius. 

Some  will  be  shocked  by  radical  state- 
ments   in    Chap.    "V:    "Intellect  and 
Simplicity."     Beethoven  for   many  is 
now  merely   an    intellectual  pleasure. 
"Wagner  retains  still  that  elevated  sen- 
suousness  and  all-thrilling  rapture  es- 
sential to  the  iull  and  profoundest  ap- 
preciation of  music."   A  new  thing  kills 
an  old  one.    "The  aged  often  like  the 
classics  because  they  can  understand 
them  with  ease,  but  the  youthful  often 
dislike  the  classics  because  they  can 
understand  them  with  too  much  ease, 
and  to  understand  a  thing  too  well  is  to 
'  feel  tedium.    Only  the  middle  course  in 
L>  matters  of  comprehension  can,  therefore, 
!?be  the   pleasurable  one."     "Where  is 
J  the  serious-minded  musician  to  be  found 
I  who  would  subject  himself  to  a  hear- 
I'i'ng  of  the  'Messiah'?    And  yet,  un- 
|  doubterlly,   at  ono   time  the  'Messiah* 
|S  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  possibly, 
also,  of  intellectual  complexity."  Music 
a  is  a  more  ephemeral  art  than  literature, 
i    The  other  chapters  are  entitled,  "Musi- 
leal  Expressibllity,"  "Form  and  Evolu- 
tion."   "Present-day    Changes,"  "The 
■  Law  of  Recurrence,"  "Criticism  and  the 
'  Critical  Faculty,"  "The  Hidden  Aspects 
'of  Music."    As  appendices  are  the  arti- 
cles "The  Musical  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land" and   "Percy  Grainger."     Let  us 
x  give  in  condensed  form  some  of  Mr. 
Scott  s  theories  and  opinions. 
.  Music  does  not  truly  and  actually  ex- 
.  press,   beyond   the   few  things  that  it 
rlreally   can   mimic,   those  which  many 
if  litterateurs  and  musicians  would  fain 
.'make  It  express.    Beyond  the  limits  of 
3  all  things  possible  to  imitate  by  sound, 
music   ceases   to  express  actually  and 
truly  anything  but  itself.    That  music 


;     paradoxes    Is    both    true    and  untrue." 

Aristotle's  phrase  is  (rue  today:  "Music 
1    expresses  nothing  but  itself.'.'  Tradition 
means  a  dearth  of  greatness.   The  more 
subtle  and  heroic  way  to  follow  previous 
I  masters  ia  "not  by  closely  and  accu- 
rately following  In  their  musical  foot- 
prints, but  in  their  psychological  ones; 
b\  imitating,  not  their  forms   but  their 
courage,  their  creative  enterprise,  (heir 
!  will  to  give  to  the  world  something  that 
"  has  never  been  given  before/'   There  is 
a  law  of  recurrence  in  music.    An  old 
master,  long  laid  aside,  is  resurrected. 
Echoes  of  his  creative  personality  creep 
'  into  modern  work.    Thus  Mendelssohn 
resurrected  J.  S.  Bach,  whose  harmo- 
nies   are    often    unexpectedly  modern, 
:  "much  more  'discordant.'  so  to  speak, 
than  any  of  tho  intervening  masters  till 
Chopin."  Then  there  is  u.  flavor  of  very 
.early  church  music  in  modern  muslo. 
"When  a  thing  is  sufficiently  old,  its 
effect,  ond   being  resuscitated,  is  new 
again,   so  that,   after  all,   a  thing  of 
L  beauty  is  a  Joy  forever  in  one  sense." 
'  The  masters  nearest  oblivion  are  those 
who  are  neither  old  nor  new.  Many  old 
melodies  would  be  utterly  spoiled  for 
our  modern  ears  If  we  reproduced  them 
in  their  primitive  thinness,  as  a  Shake- 
1  iipearean  play  would  be  greatly  marred 
«  If  it  were  performed    exactly    as  in 
Shakespeare's  day.    "The   same  thing 
•  applies  when  Europeans  write  'Chinese' 
music.    We  write  music  which  sounds 
Chinese  but  which  is  no  more  Chinese 
J  in  reality  than  we  ourselves  are.    If  it 
were,  it  would  probab|y  be  unbearable.' 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Scott 
defending  Mahler  for  the  re-orchestra- 
J  tion  of  Beethoven's  music.  Criticism  has 
degenerated  into  "hole-picking,"  or 
matter  of  ordinary  newspaper  report 
ing.    It  was  an  English  musician  who 
said:    "I  shall  only  begin  to  regard  the 
English  nation  as  a  musical  one  when 
it  makes  war  against  barrel-organs  and 
newspaper  critics."    Mr.  Scott  advances 
the  old  argument  that  unless  a  man 
can  write  a  good  symphony  he  should] 
;  not  presume  to  discuss  tho  symphony  ofj 
1  another.    If  the  critic  is  a  successful 
composer,  the  fact  makes  him  the  more 
untrustworthy.    To  found  criticism  on  I 

•  rules  is  to  found  it  on  tradition.  "Tell 
me  what  newspaper  you  take,  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  composers  you  admire."! 
To  get  rid  of  personality  in  connection 
with  genius  is  an  affair  of  paramount 
difficulty.  A  genius  understands  his  own 
work  better  than  anybody  else  does. 

This  book  of  135  pages  is  a  provoking 
and  a  stimulating  one;  a  book  that 
should  be    read   by    all    interested  in 

music.    It  gives  one  the  desire  to  be 
■I  better  acquainted  with  Cyril  Scott,  the 
musician,  who  is  now  known  in  Boston, 
S  chiefly  by  a  piano  sonata  played  by  Mr. 

Ornstein,   a   few  smaller  piano  pieces 
?  and  some  songs. 

Edward  Lankow's  Treatise  on 
How  to  Breathe  Right 

Mr.  Edward  Lankow  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  Boston  opera  companies  Is 
pleasantly  remembered  here,  by  reason 
:  of  his  uncommonly  rich  and  noble 
I  voice  and  his  skill  as  a  singer.  '  In  a 
preface  to  "How  to  Breathe  Right," 
published  by  Edward  J.  Clode  of  New 
York,  he  tells  how  he  came  to  write 
the  book. 

"At  the  suggestion  of  Col.  C.  Hart- 
mann,  U.  S.  A.,  then  stationed  at.  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  now  in  France,  I  lec- 
'  tured  in  May  of  this  year  (1917)  before 
the  signal  officers'  reserve  corps,  East 
ern  department.  My  subject  was  the 
science  and  practice  of  breathing,  as 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  offl- 

•  cers   in   the   service.     Afterward,  Col. 
Hartmann  and  other  officers  expressed 
their  warm  appreciation  of  the  instruc 
tion  given  by  mc.  and  urged  me  to  am 
plify  it  into  a  volume  to  serve  as  a 
textbook  for  practical,  everyday  use  in: 

y  thft'  drilling  of  troops.  I  decided,  how-I 
ifever,  to  make  the  scope  of  the  work! 
/  general,  for  the  instruction  of  all! 
'classes  in  the  community,  in  the  art  of) 
right  breathing  for  health  and  strength.] 
-I  have  added  also  particular  directions! 
and  exercises  for  the  specific  needs  ofj 
Soldiers  and  sailors,  school  children, 
singers,  clergymen,  public  speakers  and 
the  sick." 

Mr.  Lankow  at  first  gives  a  historical] 
sketch  of  the  art  of  breathing;  how  the' 
i  Chinese   and  the  "Hindus  developed  a 
complex    science,    and   used    forms  of 
breathing  for  the  cure  of  various  dis- 
eases;   how  the   Greeks   and  Romans 
'went  further  than  the  Orientals,  for  they 
jiset  ont  to  enlarge  the  chest  cavity.  As 
learning  in  the  middle  ages  was  in  the 
hands  of  Monks,  who  warred  against  thel 
body,  the  art  was  neglected  and  it  died 
wout.   Mr.  Lankow  then  discusses  the  im-1 
portance  of  the  art  in  peace  and  war 
as  a  prime  factor  in  preserving  health. 
"The  habit  of  deep  breathing  makes  one 
immune  to  the  germs  of  various  diseases 
3J*  *   *   For  a  period     of  five  years,  I 
'•Shave  made  it  a  rule  to  dress  in  January 
^exactly  as  in  July— except  in  the  matter 
Viof  an  overcoat.    1   go  without  under- 
.' (clothing.    *   *   *   As  I  gradually  learned 
'Ho  take  advantage  of  systematic  breath- 
ing exercises,   and  thus  to  charge  my 
blood    abundantly    with    oxygen,  the 
necessity  for  much  clothing  disappeared, 
j  Underwear  grew  to  be  uncomfortable,  ij 
7  found  myself  both  happier  and  healthier! 
without  it.     When  I  wore  the  heavier! 
clothing  in  winter,  1  suffered  from  fre4 
^uent  colds.   Now  I  am  rarely  trou" 


in    I  hat   manner.    If,    through  careless-!' 
ness,  I  do  catch  cold.  I  am  able  easily  tew 
throw  It  off  within  I't  hours  by  meanjj 
of  extra  practice  in  deep  breathing,  to-J  ' 


to  inTei  the  heavier  clothing  ia  tho  • 

rails,,  of  colds'.  'Nly  point  is,  rather,  that] 
Ihe  extra  amount  of  oxygen  I  take  Into 
my  body  supplies  the  place  of  the  8«rj 
monl.s  formerly  worn  by  me.  Let  mil 
repeat  that  I  do  not  advise  anyone  td 
experiment  with  the  weaning  of  summed  . 
apparel  In  winter  until  after  several  ofl 
years  of  systematic  breathing  exercises 
with  consequent  enriching  of  the  blood 

7n  The  matter  like  that  of  the  cold  bath,  it'fc 
one  for  individual  discrimination." 
bixerclses  in  breathing  are  Illustrated 
■  by  photographs  \»lth  plainly  worded  tnfpi 
si  ructions.      After    special  instructions 

j&tor  officers  and  soldiers,  children  andH 

■  students  are  considered.  There  Is  aW 
7m chapter  for  singers.  Mr.  Lankow  bejf* 
Hlieves  that  the'  tone  whic.i  is  formed: 
■of  the  least  quality  of  breath  iajM 
JB"the"  tone.  The  diaphragm  should  beg  '-■ 
^strengthened  and  hardened  to  such  aRK 
■degree  that  the  control  of  the  expiringji  j 
■breath  is  made  easy.  Then  no  matteriig 
•Mhow  little  breath  is  taken  in,  every  partJKj 
Sjof  it  will  be  used  in  lesonance.    "It  isn'tl  f 

er,  how  even  a  little  breath  is  used,  j 
Her,,  how  even  a  little  breath  is  used."HJ 
H  A  thorough  course  in  breathing  wtUl 
3(  mean  an  improvement,  even  if  the  meth-fV. 
M  oi  of  singing  is  otherwise  faulty,  for  itK* 
'i  will  take  some  of  the  concentration  from  - 

the  throat  and  put  it  on  the  muscleh' 
I  which  c*n  more  easily  stand  the  pres-I^ 
Vl  sure."     Mme.    Sembrich,    Mons.  Paul| 
ij  Plancon,  Sig.  Battisrtini  and  Slg.  Boncij 
w  represent  a  school  who  could  spin  a 
|  pianissimo  to  a  hair's  breadth.   Absolute!;  J 
I  diaphragm-control     gave     them     this  , 
I  ability."    In  the  few  pages  for  clergy-  . 
I  men  and  public  speakers,  Mr.  Lankow  > 
speaks  of  the  flexible,  agreeable  andJJv 
magnetic   voices   of   Dr.    John  HenryM 
Jowett  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

The  Story  of  Masefield's  "Nan" 
in  the  United  States 

There  have  Men  many  misstatements 
:  about  the  first  performance  in  the  United 
J  States  of  John  Masefield's  "Nan."  TheL 
•J  Dramatic  Mirror,  in  August,  1917,  saidL 
that  this  first  performance  was  in  Mll-jM 
waukee  that  week  or  the -Week  before.P'; 
But  the  tragedy  had  been  performed  in 
,  New  York  over  four  years  before  that, 
I  and  there  had  been  a  performance  inp 
Boston  nearly  a  year  before. 

■  "Nan"  was  performed  for  the  first  [ 
1     time  in  the  United  States  at  the  Plym-  j 

outh  Theatre,  Boston,  at  a  matinee  on 

March   25,    1912,   by   Miss  Hornlman's 
i      company  from  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Man- 
1      Chester,  Eng.    The  company  was  on  its 
1 1 A  w^y  home  from  Canada.     Irene  Rooke  ( 
played  Nan  ;  Milton  Rosmer,  Dick  Gin  -  / 
vil ;' Charles  Bibby,  Gaffer  Pearce  ;  Mary 
Goulden,    Jenny ;    Muriel    Pratt,    Kate  | 
Pargetter. 

There  was  a  Sunday  night  perform-  [ 
ance  on  Jan.  12,  1913,  at  the  Hudson  | 
Theatre,  New  York,  by  the  Stage  Socl-  ! 
ety.     It  was  really  a  dress  rehearsal 
for  a  matinee,  a  public  performance  at 
the  same  theatre  on  Jan.  13.    The  audi- j  •. 
ence  at  the  Sunday  night  performance  y 
was  invited.     A  public  performance  off 
the  tragedy  had  been  scheduled  for  Dec. 
15,  1912,  but  the  police  interfered.  The| 
performance  on  Jan.  12  began  a  fewSj 
minutes  after  midnight,  so  that  it  didj 
not  come  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  j 
The  actors  had  volunteered  their  ser-t' 
vices.     Constance  Collier  played  Nan ;  j 
A.  E.  Anson,  Dick  Gurvll ;  Ivan  Simp-i 
son,     Gaffer     Pearce;     Mary  Barton,-, 
Jenny;    Alice    O'Dea,   Kate  Pargetter. 
The  matinee  performance  was  for  the[ 
benefit  of  the  actors'  fund  and  nettedj  I 
about  $500.     The  executive  committeej 
of  the  Stage  Society)  preferred  that  nol 
criticism  of  the  performance  should  be 
printed. 

There  were  performances  of  "Nan"  at  . 
the  Plymouth  Theatre,  Boston,  on  April; 
29,  SO  (evening  and  matinee)  and  Mayj 
2,  19.13.  Nan,  Irene  Rooke ;  Dick  Gar-  Sj 
vil,  Milton  Rosmer;  Jenny,  Hilda  Sims;; 
Kate  Pargetter,  Isabel  Beresford  ;•  Gaf- 
fer Pearce,  Leonard  Mudie. 

"Nan"  was  written  in  the  fall  of  1907. 
It  was  produced  under  the  direction  of  ' 
Granville  Barker  at  the  New  Royalty 
Theatre,   London,   May  24,  1908.  Lilah: 
McCarthy  took  the  part  of  Nan.  This 
performance  was  of  a  private  nature.] 
The  first  public  performance,  with  thej, 
same  oast,  was  at  the  Haymarket,  Lon- 

■  don,  June  2,  1908.  The  play  then  was  1 
taken  into  Miss  Horniman's  repertory,  j 
There  were  revivals  in  London  on  Feb.  ]■ 
22,  1911,  at  the  Court  Treatre,  and  on  U 
May  16,  1911,  at  the  Little  Theatre:  Nan.  1 
Lilah  McCarthy;  Dick,  Claude  King;  K 
Jenny,  Mary  Jerrold ;  Mrs.  Pargetter,  L 
Helen  Boucher;  Gaffer  Pearce,  H.  R,  I 
Hignett.  Miss  Horniman's  company  u 
played  the  tragedy  at  the  Court  Theatre,  R 
London,  May  22  and  Aug.  30,  1913,  with  R 

Wlrene  Rooke  and  Milton  Rosmer.     At  | 
"the  latter  performance  Mr.  Rosmer  wash 
called  on  for  a  speech.    He  had  barely] 
inlbegun  .when  a  man  in  a  box  shouted:  g 
■••The  acting  is  great,  sir!    The  acting  t. 
"ilia  glorious!"     Mr.  Rosmer  replied:  "IB 
■Jam  much  embarrassed  by  the  tremend-L 
Sous  compliment  this  gentleman  has  paidi 
Mus.     Any  inspiration   our  acting  mayB 
have  possessed  is  entirely  due  to  thisK 
(flwonderful  play  of  Mr.  Masefield's."  K 
I  Mr.  Masefield  wrote  a  preface  for  theE 
■first  edition  if  his  play.    In  it  he  sayscl 
I    "Tragedy  at  its  best  is  a  visiqn  of  thel 
heart  of  life.   The  heart  of  life  can  only 
9  be  laid  bare  in  the  agony  and  exultatiorJff 

■  of  dreadful  acts.   The  vision  of  agonyJf^ 

■  or  spiritual  contest,  pushed  beyond  thef. 

■  limits  of  the  dying  personality,  is  exj 
Halting  and  cleansing.  It  is  only  by  such 
B  vision  that  a  multitude  can  be  brought! 


'I 


xulting  and  eternal. 
I  "Commonplace  people  dislike  tragedy 
because  they  dare  not  suffer  and  cannot 
ult.  The  truth  and  rapture  of  mar 
holy  things,  not  likely  to  bf 
rned.  A  carelessness  of  life  anc 
auty  marks  the  glutton,  the  idler,  am 
fool  in  their  deathy  path  acros: 
story. 

"The  pietlc  impulse  of  the  Renaissanc 
Is  now  spent.  The  poetic  drama,  th<' 
of  that  impulse,  is  now  dead.  Until 
H  new  poetic  impulse  gathers,  play  ! 
wrights  trying  for  beauty  must  try  tc 
create  new  forms  in  which  beauty  ant 
the  high  things/ of  the  soul  may  pass 
ffom  the  stage  to  the  mind.  Our  play- 
♦rrights  have  all  the  powers  except  that 
power  of  exultation  which  comes  from 
delighted  brooding  on  excessive,  terrible 
iblngs.  That  power  is  seldom  granted  tr 
man  ;  twice  or  thrice  to  a  race,  per- 
haps, not  oftener.  But  it  seems  to  me 
Certain  that  every  effort,  however  hum- 
He,  towards  the  achieving  of  that  power 
helps  the  genius  cf  a  race  to  obtain  it. 
though  the  obtaining  may  be  50  years 
after  the  striven*  are  dead." 

Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird"  and 
Its  Appearance  as  a  Film  Play 
To  the  Edltof  of  the  Herald  : 

"The  Blue  Bird"  Is  being  shown  on 
the  screen— Him  version,  I  believe  they 
call  It.  Perversion,  more  likely.  I  have 
not  planned  to  see  It.  The  press  agent, 
In  one  of  his  advance  notices,  makes 
this  observation: 

As  wonderful  a  dramatist  as  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  was,  he  would  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  person  having  any  intimate 
knowledge  of  stage  craft,  If  one  was  to 
judge  from  the  manuscripts  he  wrote, 
particularly  that  of  "The  Blue  Bird,' 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  works 
recently  transformed  to  the  screen.  •  •  • 
In  writing  'The  Blue  Bird,'  for  ex- 
ample, Maeterlinck  merely  indicated  or 
Jotted  down  the  most  intricate  and  dif- 
ficult stage  directions,  most  of  which 
required  days  and  days  planning  in  or- 
der to  give  the  effect  the  poet  desired. 
If,  for  example,  he  wished  a  stone  to 
turn  Into  a  flower,  he  made  a  note  of  the 
fact  and  let  the  stage  manager  strive 
with  the  problem." 

One  might  raise  the  question  whether 
there  lives  a  "wonderful  dramatist"  who 
possesses  no  Intimate  knowledge  of  stage- 
craft.   Certainly  It  Is  absurd  to  accuse 
the  author  of  "Pelleas  and  Mclisande" 
and  "Sister  Beatrice"  of  such  deficiency. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  newspaper  writer 
means  that  Maeterlinck  was  not  versed 
In  the  technique  of  the  movies.     It  is 
quite  probable.    Nevertheless   now  that 
"The  Blue   Bird"  has   fallen   Into  the 
clutches  of  the  camera  men  It  Is  likely 
that  sooner  or  later  they  will  seize  upon 
Others  of  the  Maeterlinck  plays.  They 
offer  alluring  possibilities.     Imagine,  if 
you  can,  what  some  of  our  movie  queens 
would  make  of  the  second  act  of  "Monnri 
Vanna."     Miss  Garden's   costume  will 
|  then  be  forgotten. 
As  for  the  stage  directions,  I  wonder 
Blether  the  press  agent  ever  read  a 
itaeterlinck  play.   I  know  of  no  drama- 
tst  whose  manuscripts,  in  this  respect,'  • 
iffer  more  delightful  reading— and  I  have 
'ead  Shaw.     To  be  sure,  "Pelleas  and 
Hellsande"  is  almost  Shakespearean  in 
t.s.  brevity  of  scenic  description,   but  I 
iriost  of  the  others  are  by  no  means 
ticagrc.     Is  not  the  description  of  the; 
"onvent  in  "Sister  Beatrice"  sufficient?! 
jtre  not  the  directions  which  accompany 
the   miracle  scene  in   the   second  act 
Worth  the  reading? 
As  for  "The  Blue  Bird,"  what  Is  lack-H 
ng    In   the   picture   given    us   of  the 
wood-cutter' scottagc,  or  of  the  palace 
3f  night,  or  flf  the  palace  of  happiness, 
Dr  the  kingdom  of  the  future?   There  is 
much  that  J  should   like  to   quote  if 
space  were  granted,  but  the  plays  are 
accessible   to   any   who   care   to%  read 
them.     One  extract   I  venture   to  set  h 
down  as  an  example  of  Maeterlinck's 
stage  directions— a  paragraph  from  the 
tl'Sl  act  of  "Arlane  and  Barbe  Bleue," 
In  which  the  nurse,  at  Arlane's  bid-ling, 
opens  the  forbidden  door. 
I  "The    nurse    springs    backward,  for 
while  she  is  speaking  the  two  leaves  of 
the  door  glide  of  their  own  motion  into 
lateral   recesses,   and  suddenly   disap-  ' 
pevir,  disclosing  a  vast  heap  of  ame-  , 
thysts  piled  up  to  the  top  of  the  door- 
way.   Then,  as  though  delivered  sud- 
denly   from    centuries    of  constraint, 
countless  gems  and  jewels  of  every  size 
and    form,    but   all    of    the   one   sub-  . 
stance,   amethyst— necklaces,  bracelets. 
Tings,    aigrettes,    buckles,   girdles,  col- 
Bo  rs,    diadems— fall    like    a  crumbling 
Inass  of  violet  flames,  and  rebound  as 
lar  ns  the  further  side  of  the  hall:  and. 
hthlle  the  first  to  fall  spread  themselves 
l*>er  the  marble  flags,  others,  more  and 
fnore  numerous  and  more  and  more  re-  . 

plendent.   begin  to  fall   from  all  the 
'mouldings  of  the  enchanted  vaultings.  I 
(ind  How  therefrom  continually  with  an 
Incessant  sound  of  living  jewels." 
A  puzzler  for  the  camera  man,  to  be 
urc.    but   "Ariane   anl   Barbe  Bleue" 
as  not  written  for  the  movies.  Neither 
The  Blue  Bird." 

PHINEAS  PHIPPS. 
Maiden.  jMcis, 
otes  About  the  Theatre, 
Music  and  Musicians 

l>h  Brooks,  the  theatrical  manager 


estate  Of^SSiftTRI'o'flWf  as  appeal  s  from 
the  transfer  tax  appraiser's  report  last  1 

month. 

Leslje  Faber,  the  son-in-law  of  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  was  recently  killed  at 
the  front.    He  played  in  the  original 

production  of  "The  White  Feather" 
("The  Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home")  in 
New  York,  also  in  "Diplomacy."  He. 
was  born  in  1879  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  as  a  member  of 
F.  R.  Benson's  company.  His  first  visit 
to  the  United  States  was  in  1906. 

"The  Melting  of  Molly"  will  be  turned 
into  a  musical  comedy;  hook  and  lyrics 
by  Dorothy  Donnelly;  music  by  Harold 
Orlob  and  Sigmund  Romberg.  Florence 
Nash  will  be  in  the  company. 

Bolossy  Kiralfy's  two  children.  Calvin, 
11.  and  Varona,  7  years  of  age,  appeared 
recently  at  Troctor's  Palace  in  Newark, 
where  they  danced  the  famous  Kiralfy 
dances  created  over  40  years  ago  by  the 
Kiralfy  brothers.  These  two  children 
are  the  only  representatives  of  the 
Kiralfy  family  on  the  stage  in  the  pres- 
ent generation.  They  will  be  seen  in 
New  York  thi3  summer  in  a  singing  act. 
Dramatic  Mirror,  May  4. 

Margaret  Wycherley  will  appear  in 
"The  Thirteenth  Chair"  In'  Australia. 

The  Lambs  Club  of  New  York  has 
passed  a  resolution  that  any  member  of 
the  club  who  is  an  alien  member  of  the 
government  will  be  expelled. 

"A.  G.  Rhodes,"  the  author  of  "The 
Morals  of  Vanda,"  produced  lately  in 
London  is  the  actress  Hazel  May. 
Dr.  Clay  detailed  at  the  Northern 
1  Polytechnic  yesterday  some  of  the  dis- 
lcoveries  made  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigations carried  out  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Music  Trades'  Research  commit- 
tee. Important  discoveries,  he  said,  had 
been  made  in  regard  to  sound-boards 
and  string  vibrations,  and  some  of  the 
results  had  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
value;  but  the  benefits  would  not  be 
made  available  to  German  or  even  to 
other  manufacturers.— London  Dally 
Chronicle,  April  6. 

Music-lovers  in  Hereford,  one  learns, 
are  very  much  exercised  over  the  recent 
sale  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  for  what 
is  rightly  described  as  the  "paltry  sum" 
of  £100,  of  Barnard's  selected  church 
music  a  cherished  possession  of  the 
cathedral  by  reason  of  its  being  the  most 
perfect  set  extant.  In  its  complete  form 
the  famous  collection  of  services  and 
anthems  was  printed  in  1641.  and  em- 
braced the  best,  of  the  church  music  In 
use  in  this  country  up  to  within  a  few 
years  r.r  i  lv i  nmmonwealth.  and  a  cen- 

tury  or  so  ago  no  perfect  copy  of  the 
work  was  known  to  exist,  the  least  mu-  -TJ 
tllatcd    set    being  that— consisting  of 
eight    vocal    parts — then    in    Hereford '  ■ 
Cathedral.     In   1862   the   Sacred   Har-  «1 
monlc  Society  acquired  by  purchase  an-  t 
other  set  containing  also  eight  voice 
parts,  including  the  two  missing  from  - 
the  Hereford  collection.    The  volumes  I 
embrace  works  by  Tallls,  Bird,  Gibbons,  f 
Giles    Farrant.    Christopher    Tye  andi 
others,  and  Intimate  friends  of  the  late 
Dr.   Sinclair  recall  his   veneration  forjjj 
works  of  which.  a"s  the  cathedral  or-  r 
ganist.  he  was  the  custodian.    How  the  i 
dean  and  chapter  have  come  to  parts 
with  so  rich  and  rare  a  musical  treasure1' 
Is  a  mystery  hardly   explained  by  a  7 
statement  in  the  Hereford  Times  to  the 
effect  that  It  is  "understood"  that  the 
authorities  "declined  to  spend  the  small 
sum  of  money  required  for  the  repair  of  B 
the   precious   volumes."     One    gathers  , 
that'  every   possible    Influence  will  be 
)>fought  to  bear  upon  them  to  repurchase 
the  work  and  restore  It  to  the  cathedral 
library.  —  London     Dally  Telegraph. 
March  23. 

The  death  has  taken  place  suddenh- 
at  the  age  of  62  years  of  Mr.  David  > 
Firangcon- Davis,  the  popular  baritone, 
who  had  a  most  successful  career  on 
the  concert  platform  and  in  oratorio. 
Born  at  Bethesda  in  Carnarvonshire, 
he  went  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  as  a 
classical  exhibitioner,  and  after  grad- 
uating, took  Holy  Orders.  He,  however, 
left  the  church,  and  studied  at  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  under  Richard 
Latter,  and  afterwards  under  Shake- 
speare and  Randegger.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  at  a  concert  in  Man- 
chester In  1890,  and  In  the  same  year 
won  general  approval  for  his  rendering 
of  the  Herald  in  "Lohengrin"  at  Drury 
Lane  with  the  Carl  Rosa  company.  For 
some  years  he  sang  at  most  of  the  lead- 
ing concerts  In  London  and  the  provinces, 
as  well  as  in  oratorio  and  at  festi,  •[ 
concerts.  For  three  years  he  appeared 
with  equal  success  in  Germany  a"nu 
Switzerland,  and,  returning  to  England 
in  1901,  won  the  warmest  encomiums 
in  Elijah  at  the  Queen's  Hall,'  repealing 
the  part  at  the  Sheffield  and  Camwi 
festivals  of  the  following  year.  In  1903 
Mr.  Firangcon-Davis  was  appointed  a 
teacher  of  singing  at  the  Royal  Ac&ft  i;iy 
of  Music.  He  was  the  author  of  "The 
Singing  of  the  Future."— London  Daily 
Telegraph,  April  16. 

This  famous  hojjsc.  at  Hampton-on- 
Thames,  which  has  just  been  comman- 
deered by  tho  military  authorities,  is  in- 
timately associated  with  the  memory  of 
the  great  actor.  The  house  and  grounds 
were  purchased,  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  by  Garrick,  who  made 
considerable  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  the  property.  Robert  Adam, 
the  chief  member  of  the  family  of  cele- 
brated architects,  desjgncd  the  altera* 
tlons.  and  the  gardens  were  laid  out  un- 
der the  direction  of  qayrick.  Originally 


called  Hampton  House,  oaf"- k  s  '•  ill '' 
faces  the  Thames,  but  the  bouse  slatlda 

beyond  the  road,  and  is  separated  from 
the  riverside  part  of  the  grounds.  A 
passage  cut  under  the  road  to  the  lawn 
(a  suggestion,  it  is  said,  made  by  Dr. 
Johnson)  gave  access  to  "the  Grecian 
rotunda,  with  an  Ionic  portico— a  little, 
octagonal  summer  house  by  the  river," 
where  Roubiliac's  statue  of  Shakespeare 
was  formerly  housed.    The  statue  was 
bequeathed  by  Garrick  to  the  British 
Museum.     The  Shakespeare  statue  was 
a  commission  from  Garrick  to  the  sculp- 
tor,   Louis    Francis'  Roubiliac.     J.  T. 
Smith,    in    his    "Nollekens    and  His 
Times,"  states  that  Garrick  agreed  to 
give  the  sculptor  300  guineas  for  it.  one 
of  the  conditions  being  that  only  the 
ibest  marble  should  be  used.    TInfortu-  s' 
Inately,  however,  "the  block  turned  out 
full  of  veins,  which  rendered  the  face 
so  hideous  to  Mr.  Garrick  that  he  de- 
clared he  could  not  put  it  up.  as  persons 
might   ask,    "What!   was  Shakespeare 
[marked    with    mulberries^"  Roubiliac 
assured  Mr.  Garrick  that  it  was  the  best 
marble  he  could  use  for  the  price  of  the- 
Ifigure;  but  that,  in  order  to  make  it'. 
Jagreeable  to  him,  he  would  cut  off  the 
I  head,    and    replace   It   with  vinother, 
(carved  from  a  fine,  clear  piece  of  mar-jj^ 
dble,  which  he  did,  to  the  preat  pleasure 
of  his  employer.   On  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Jciarrick  in  1822  the  statue  was  removed' 
jfrom  the  Hampton  House  to  the  British 
^Museum.— The  Stage. 

j   On  the  Elizabethan  stage  all  the  play- 
ers were  males.  If  the  war  goes  on  much 
'] longer  all  the  players  on  the  Georgian 
8 stage  will  be  females.   Not  one  male 
'(appeared  on  the  stage  of  Wyndham's 
THeatre  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the 
students  of  the  Academy  of  Dramatic 
MArt  gave  a  public  performance  before^ 
lmany  of  the  London  managers  and  a* 
'large,  friendly  audience.    And  the  men. 
,jto  tell  the  truth,  were  not  missed.  In 
IhlBtrlonlcs,  no  less  than  In  other  walks 
lof  life,  women  show  themselves  capable 
|Of  taking  the  men's  places   A  female 
'iGiovanni,  a  female  Paolo,  a  female  Ly-  ' 
jisander  and  Demetrius,  gave  us  all,  or 
Jnearly  all,  the  effect  which  males  of 
yequal  talent  and  accomplishment  eonjd 
Shave  given.— London  Times,  March  27. 


-v  correspondent  has  sent  to  the  Boston 
Herald  and  Journal  the  program  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Public  Latin 
school  of  Boston  at  the  hall  of  the  Low- 
ell Institute,  May  24,  1856.  These  were 
the  speakers  for  the  Lawrence  prizes :  , 
H.  F.  Allen,  J.  M.  W.  Hall,  A.  H.  Clark, 
H.  Waldron,  H.  Bumsted,  S.  P.  Blagden, 
A,  B.  Poor,  G.  G.  Wheelock,  J.  Ritchie. 
H.  H.  Hayden,  W.  H.  Adams,  L.  W.  Tap- 
pan,  Jr.,  Edward  Crowlnshleld,  H.  S. 5 
Bhurtleff,  W.  C.  Wood,  G.  O.  Crocker, 
Edward  Hale,  J.  E.  Wright.  G.  B.  Young, 
T.  P.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  was  not  a  can- 
didate, for  he  had  already  had  the  first 
prize. 

The  pieces  spoken  were  by  Shlel,  Ever- 
Ctt,  W'chster,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Mitford, 
Pitt,  Whithrop,  Sumner,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Kellogg- -our  old  frieud  "Regulus 
at  Carthage" — S.  S.  Prentiss,  Stockton, 
Grattan,  Palfrey,  Kellogg  again — our  old- 
and  esteemed  friend,  "Spartacus  to  the 
Gladiators" — Mrs.  T.  P.  Smith.  The  pro- 
j  gram  stated  that  Mr.  Young  would  speak 
Mira beau's  speech  to  the  National  Con- 
vention "In  the  original."  Was  Mr. 
Crocker's  "Opposition  to  Mis-Govern- 
ment" his  own  composition?  "Reply  to 
Mr.  McDowell — J.  G.  Palfrey."  U'lm 
was  this  McDowell,  and  why  was  a 
reply  necessary? 
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Pax  Alma 
As  the  World  Wags : 

Can  you  tell  one,  who  reads  with  In- 
terest and  value  your  admirable  columns, 
who  was  the  Goddess  of  Peace?  Or  If 
there  is  a  god  of  peace,  one  the  opposite 
of  Mars?  AMOS  H.  COLBERT. 

Nantucket. 

Pax,  peace,  was  personified  ae  a  god- 
dess by  the  Romans.  She  was  distin- 
guished on  medals  by  an  olive  branch 
and  a  caduceus  held  together,  for  the 
Romans  formerly  used  these  joint  em- 
blems of  peace  with  any  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Sometimes  she  was  represented 
with  corn  in  her  hand  and  fruit  in  her 
lap.   See  Tibullus,  Lib.  1,  El.  10.  v.  70. 

At  nobis  Par  -alma  -renl.  apicampue  teneto; 
Ferfluat  et  pomls  candldua  ante  sinus. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  she 
dressed  In  white.  In  a  Latin  tragedy— 
"Medea"— she  is  pictured  as  tying  the 
hands  of  Mars  behind  him.  There  was  a 
Statue  of  Peace  In  the  Temple  of  Janus 
at  Rome.  "The  meaning  of  shutting  the 
gates  of  that  temple  in  time  of  peace," 
says  the  Revd,  Mr.  Spence.  "seems  to 
have  been  as  much  to  keep  this  goddess 
from  flying  away  as  It  was  to  hinder 
the  god  of  war  from  breaking  loose, 
and  flinging  the  world  into  confusion." 
—Ed. 


War  Bread 

Chalk  as  an  assistance  to  the  war 
bread  maker  would  bring  about  a  prose- 
cution in  London;  but  In  Paris,  where 
the  scientific  brain  is  unprejudiced,  a 
calcium  mixture  has  many  advocates. 
France's  war  bread  is  declared  to  be 


salty,  which  leads  to  waste  in  assimila- 
tion, and.  therefore,  to  Increased  con- 
«umptlon— as  well  as  to  increase  of  the 
gouty.  Now  the  right  thing  is  to  use 
unsalted  bread,  as  the  wise  people  or 
Tuscanv  do.  But  you  need  lime,  and 
you  can  get  it  by  using  prepared  chalk 
mixed  with  water.  The  dough  becomes 
whiter,  never  sours,  and  has  a  very 
appetizing  smell,"  is  the  verdict  of  one 
who  has  eaten  it.-London  Daily  Chroni- 
cle. *  ■  .  V  -  j 


Reading  in  the  Elevated 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  as  conducted  in  the  Boston 
Elevated— a  theme  worthy  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
If  he  were  on  the  water-wagon.  (Yet 
how  'could  he  be  on  the  water-wagon 
and  the  Elevated  at  the  time?  The  sen- 
sation derived  from  swinging  on  a  strap 
cannot  be  far  from  that  given  by 
-beakers  all  bedlght. 
With  woolly  tops  of  foam  — 
to  quote  from-?  Professor  Entwhistle.) 

It  all  began  when  I  noticed  hpw  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  a  man  to  hold  on  to  a' 
strap  and  at  the  saihe  time  read  a 
newspaper  wide-spread.  If  they  would 
have  a  newspaper  holder  suspended 
among  the  straps,  or  if,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  newspaper,  moving  ads 
could  be  akjanged,  or  baseball  scores, 
stock  quotations,  et  cetera,  could  be 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  throng, 
I  think  it  would  be  highly  satisfactory. 

The  present  condition  of  affairs- 
namely,  the  paucity  of  reading  matter 
In  the  cars-forces  the  traveling  publlo 
to  carry  it  own  supply. 

They  begin  early.  1  should  say  that 
fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  youth  of  the 
city  does  its  home  lessons  on  the  cars. 
,  (Truly,  home  was  never  like  this!)  Even 
some  college  professors  prepare  their 
lectures  en  transit.  — 

The  reading  public  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  studious  as  the  above 
examples.  The  variety  of  literature  dis- 
1  trlbuted  through  the  car  Is  an  incentive 
to  a  "subway  mule"  to  move  up  for- 
ward. The  rate  of  his  Journey  varies  In 
j  proportion  to  the  library  on  either  side 
of  him;  but  he  moves,  which  is  the  es- 
sential thing.  In  the  course  of  a  prome- 
Inade  down  a  "trailer"  you  may  see: 
I  "These  Twain,"  open  at  the  chapter 
I  headed  "George'S  Eyes,"  while  the 
j  voting  lady  gazes  longingly  into  the  dis- 
tance, consisting  of  a  fare  box  and  a 
cloud  of  transfers  advertising  a  vanilla. 
(Why?)  Next,  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  a 
book  on  practical  plumbing:  Variety,  a  I 
vaudeville  magazine,  read  by  the  (act- 
resses at  the  "St.  James,"  "Alexander's 
'Empire";  beautiful  colored  plates  of  [ 
tone's  internal  apparatus;  Gillette's 
Weekly;  cooking  notes;  "Pilgrim's  Prog- . 
ress"  and  newspapers  of  every  descrip- | 
tion,  open  at  cartoons,  divorce  cases, 
the  war— anything  you  care  to  read  Is 
spread  before  you.  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  man  could  not  spend  the  day  riding 
j  between  Dudley  street  and  Park  and  in 
the  process  read  every  page  of  every 
'  paper  issued  in  the  city,  by  the  simple 
procedure  of  looking  over  his  neighbor's 
shoulder.  (I  know  that  Is  frowned  on  In 
the  best  circles.,  but.  really,  it  is  being 
done  this  year.  More  Hopverlzing,  per- 
haps.) 

1  Samuel  Johnston  said  a  book  should 
help  us  to  enjoy  life  or  endure  it.  Upon 
second  thoughts,  the  answer  to  "Why 
is  reading  In  the'  Elevated?"  does  not 
need  the  acumen  of  a  Herkimer  John- 
son1 not  for  one  who  has  ridden  on  our 
limping  Pecasus.  EDITH  N.  SNOW. 
Jamaica  Plain. 

p,  g.  ix  the  Elevated  wishes  to  ex- 
tend Its  scope  a  little,  and.  as  a  dis- 
tinct side  issue,  make  some  money,  I 
suggest  the  publication  of  a  paper  con- 
taining complaints  recorded  against  it: 
and  T  wager  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  cither  material  or  circulation  ! 

MAJ.  HIGGINSON  [ 
MAKES  ADIEUS 

I   Maj.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  founder ,  • 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  | 
(was  the  central  figure  last  night  of  • 
an  impressive  scene  in  which,  at  the 
(close  of  the  concert  in  Symphony 
;Hall,  he  took  formal  leave  of  the 
orchestra,  paid  tribute  to  the  conduc- 
tors and  members  for  their  devotion, 
thanked  its  audiences  and  bespoke 
continued  support  for  those  who  were 
to  take  up  the  work  which  he  felt 
obliged  to  lay  down. 

Friends  of  the  orchestra  and  of  Maj. 
Higginson  filled  the  hall  and  the  great 
assembly,  listeners  and  musicians,  lit- 
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«  lahea  and  iilms 
stu.  tnen  turned 


I 


K  the  public. 

Mayor  Thanks  Founder 
1  It  (oil  to  Mayor  Peters  to  voice  th« 
I  gratitude  of  the  eltlisns  of  Boston,  and 
fc  his  trlbuto  added  the  note  of  personal 
I  affection  to  the  occasion  of  farewell. 
I  MaJ.  Hlgglnson  was  too  .1c.  pT>  touched 
|H  to  make  more  than  .1  few  word!  of 
I  reply  "Mr.  Mayor,"  lie  said,  "and 
H  members  of  the  orchestra,  1  thank  you 
rut   especially  Hie  minor,  and  you 

■  don't  know  how  sorry  I  am  to  say 
5|ffood-by  to  you." 

My    friends,"   said  MaJ.  Htgginson. 
I  "the  Boston   Symphom   orchestra  was 
set  tip  from  the  conviction  of  niv  youth 
that  our  country  should  have  great  and 
I  permanent  orchestras.   In  Europe  I  had 
^  I  seen  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  such 
S  orchestras,  and  it  seemed  my  duty  and 
I  was  my  aim  to  give  our  country  the  best 
music  possible. 

"To  achiev  e  this  object  It  was  neces- 
I  sary  to  give  to  the  conductor  the  sole 
M  artistic  responsibility  as  an  essential  to 
cess,  and  then  to  require  of  him  and 
his  men  a  high,  and  ever  higher,  stand- 
ilard.   To  win  thai  standard  nothing  hasj 
M  been  spared  and  the  aim  never  forgot*  e 
ijten:  and  in  this  season  our  orchestral 
? 'has  reached  our  high-water  mark.^ 

"The  concerts  were  offered    to  thef 
It  whole  public,  but  my  chief  wish  and 
'  |  hope  was  to  meet  the  needs  and  satisfy 
I J  the  longings  for  the  beautiful  art  of  the' 
[I  many  people  leading  quiet  or  busy  lives' 
[land     having    little    enjoyment;  and, 
I  furthermore,  to  help  in  the  education  of 
1  the  students  of  music. 

"To  me  the  concerts  have  been  a  great 
Joy,  not  only  because  of    the  lovely 
music,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  re- 
freshment and  enjoyment  of  the  multi- 
tude of  people  unknown  to  trie  who, 
leading  gray  lives,   have  needed  this 
|  sunshine,  and  this  year  it  is  they  who 
I  have  written  to  roe  a  mass  of  warm 
>  letters  full  of  gratitude  for  the  past  and 
of  urgent  requests  for  the  future.  '  To 
I  these  unknown  friends  and  to  all  of  our 
V  audiences  far  and    wide    I  oker  my 

■  heartiest  thanks.  Thus  the  faith  ai\d 
I  the  vision  of  my  youth  have  been  Justl- 
|  fled. 

"I  had  hoped  to  have  carried  on  the 
rj  concerts  during  "my  lifetime,  but  this 
l|  war  has  brought  us  many  troubles,  and 
j  among  them  the  problems  of  the  orches- 
1  tra  during  the  season,  which  have  ex-  | 
'  hausted  my  strength  and  nerves.   There-  ' 
fore  my  part  in  our  orchestra  ceases  to-  j 
i  night,  except  for  the  popular  concerts  of , 
this  year.    The  conductors,  the  mem- 
bers of  our  orchestra  and  the  office  [ 
management  have,  done  their  work  ex- 
cellently from  first  to  last,  and  have  de- 
served the  warmest  thanks  and  praise." 

Turning  to  the  orchestra,  the  speaker  j 
proceeded: 

;    "Gentlemen  of  the  Boston  Symphony 1 

"  Orchestra — For  many  years  wt — you  and 
I — have  been  good  comrades,  an  honor 
and  a  great  pleasure  for  me.    In  these  I 
years  we  have  worked  hand  and  glove 

'  together,  and  have  kept  true  to  our  njle, 
laid  down  at  the  outstart.  of  intelligent!" 
study  under  one  conductor  at  a  time — 
and  we  have  reaped  the  reward  of  suc- 
cess sure  to  follow.    We  have  played  in 

;  many  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  I 

j  have  won  great  applause  and.  belter! 
still,  have  deserved  it.  Each  year  has  I 
marked  an  advance  in  the  quality  of  our  | 

'  music,  and  this  vear  has  seen  our  high 

[point. 

I  ."I  like  to  think  myself  a  member  of 
lour  orcnestra.  and  have  done  my  best  to 
Ihelp  you:  and.  on  your  side,  you  have  | 
served  with  an  intelligence  and  devotion  ' 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  audiences  or  j 
by  me.  I  congratulate  you,  and  thank  j 
ryou  for  our  success  fairly  -sron. 

"My  time  for  work  is.  past ;  and  now  a, ! 
number   of  excellent  men  and  women 
have  taken  my  place.    Of  you  I  ask  for 
them  the  same  intelligence  and  devotion  ! 
as  in  years  gone  by.    My  best  wishes  go  | 
'  out  to  you." 

To  the  audience  Maj.  Higginson  said: 
"Our    orchestra    has    always    been ,  1 
heartily  supported  by  you  and  by  the  |  I 
public  throughout  our  country,  else  it 
could  not  have  lived.   It  must  live  in  all 
Ita  strength  and  beauty,  and  now  will 
be  carried  on  by  some  friends  who  have 
taken  it  up;  and  for  them  I  ask  thej 
same  support  which  you  have  given  me 
through  all  these  years." 

Mayor  Peters  said:  "We  all  feel  that 
tonight,  when  he  whose  name  is  so  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  who  has  done  so  much  for 
tt  is  here  to  say  an  official  good-by. 
there  should  go  out  to  him  a  word  of 
parting  from  those  hosts  of  people  who 
have  benefited  from  this  orchestra  dur- 
ing a  period  running  back  almost  40 
years,  and  it  is  to  represent  them  that 
I  am  here  now. 

I  "A  democracy,  to  be  successful,  must 
have  service  given  to  its  people,  and  | 
9jae  who  in  a  democracy  renders  service! 
o  the  public  Is  he  who  earns  the  grati-  ; 
.ude  of  the  people.  The  spirit  which 
ictuates  this  country  has  been  shown 
ly  him  who  had  the  vision  to  create 
.his  great  orchestra. 

"In  the  Harvard  Union,  at  the  80th  an- 
-liversary  of  his  birthday,  Maj.  Hig- 
ginson said  he  did  this  for  the  people, 
and  that  represents  the  contribution  of 
his  citizenship.  Sir,  you  have  rendered 
much  to  your  country  in  many  ways; 


.nMMW  •ftflttself  set  up  n  standard 

or  public  service  since  the  time  of  our 
war;  and  tonight  1  have  the  privilege  of 

I  bunking  you  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  this  city — those  thousands,  tens  of 
thousands  hundreds  of  thousands  who, 
unknown  most  of  them  to  you  person- 
ally, have  shared  together,  as  this  great 
audience  has  shared  tonight,  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  your  work  for  them. 

"We  want,  sir,  to  doubly  thank  you. 
and  we  want  to  give  to  these  men  who 
are  tuklng  on  themselves  the  future  of 
this  orchestra  our  best  wishes  and  ex- 
pressions of  confidence.  But  to  you.  sir. 
particularly— and  It  Is  my  privilege  as 
maypr  to  speak  for  its  people— we  want 
to  thank  you  deeply  and  humbly  as  a 
body  of  your  fellow  citizens  whom  you 
have  served  through  years  of  unselfish 
devotion."  ^^^^^ 

'GENERAL  POST' 

Bjy  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT  THEATRE  —  First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "General  Post," 
a  comedy  in  throe  acts  by  J.  E.  Harold 
Terry. 

Sir   Dennys   Broughton.  Bart.. 

Thomns  A.  Wise 

Lady  Broughton  Cynthia-  Brooke 

Alec  Reginald  Goorte 

Betty  Cathleen  Nesbitt 

Watson  James  Kearney 

Ertwafd  Smith  William  Courtenay 

Albert  Smith  Wlgney  Percy val 

"General  Post"  is  an  agreeable  and 
amusing  comedy,  of  social  .conditions  in 
England  as  affected  by  the  war.  The 
title  comes  from  the  indoor  game  known 
in  this  country  to  some  «e  "Jerusalem." 
The  game  has  other  names.  The  motive 
of  the  comedy  is  snobbery. 

Edward  smith  is  a  tailor,  excelling  in 
his  profession,  and  acquainted  with 
Nietzsche  and  Sudermann.  Betty  falls 
in  Jove  with  him,  or  perhaps  with  his 
opinions  and  ideals.  A  rather  forward 
vou»£  girl,  she  tells  her  parents,  and 
her  brother,  Alec,  how  much  she  ad- 
mires Smith.  When  they  argue  with 
her  and  show  proper  horror,  she  boasts 
of  her  love  for  him.  Sir  Dennys  pooh- 
poohs  the  thought  of  war  with  Ger- 
many. He  is  conservative  in  politics, 
dress,  opinions  on  social  position.  That 
this  Smith  is  in  the  Territorials  makes 
him  all  the  angrier,  for  even  to  believe 
in  the  Territorials  is  to  be  a  radical. 
Betty  is  bound  to  have  her  tailor.  She 
proposes  to  him.  He,  wiser  than  she 
is,  and  because  he  •  loves  her,  refuses 
her  hand.  „, 

The  war  has  broken  but.  The  year  is 
1915.  Sir  Dennys  is  a  private  in  the  "U. 
R's."  Alec,  an  insufferable  snob  in  the 
first  act  is  now  a  subaltern  in  the  regi- 
ment commanded  by  Smith.  Only  Lady 
Broughton  is  still  conservative.  She 
shows  her  prejudices  when  Col.  Smitn 
visits  her  family  with  Alec. 

The  war  is  over.  The  tailor  is  now 
a  brigadier-general,  a  V.  C.  and  Is  en- 
trusted with  an  important  government 
mission.  Sir  Dennys  and  Alec  wish 
Betty  to  marry  him.  Even  Lady 
Broughton  admits  that  her  prejudices 
were  foolish.  But  Betty?  She  had 
treated  Smith  cruelly  when  he  was  a 
colonel  and  a  visitor.  She  had  told  htm 
bluntly  that  she  had  been  a  silly  girl 
when  she  proposed  to  him.  She  was 
hard  and  cynical.  Now  she  is  logical.! 
If  her  parents  had  stormed  against  herl 
because  she  wished  to  marry  Smith  thei 
tailor,  would  it  not  be  wrong  for  her  tO| 
wed  him  because  they  were  pleased  at 
the  thought  of  having  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral for  a  son-in-law?  If  he  were  now 
onlv  a  tailor,  they  surely  would  not  con- 
sent. Then  there  was  Smith's  brother, 
Albert,  a  tailor  in  their  town,  but  not  so 
skilful  a  cutter  as  Edward.  If  she 
should  marry  the  general  would  they 
not  be  obliged  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Albert  and  his  wife?  Alec  as  a  soldier 
had  said  that  snobbery  is  a  peacetime 
complaint.  Is  it  not  also  a  wartime 
complaint?  So  she  makes  a  full  con- 
fession to  the  brigadier-general,  and 
keeps  him  on  tenter-hooks,  until  the 
butler  mistaking  her  use  of  the  word 
"engaged"  unites  the  lovers  and  brings 
down  the  curtain. 

The  story  is  a  slight  one,  but  the 
characters  are  deftly  drawn,  the  dia- 
logue is  often  lively  and  generally  en- 
tertaining, the  love  scenes  are  not  too 
sentimental  and  ore  enlivened  by  Bet- 
ty's malice.  It  has  been  said  by  shrewd 
observers  that  social  conditions  will 
never  again  be  what  they  were  in  Eng- 
land; that  war  as  well  as  love  levels 
ranks.  Sir  Dennys  has  a  continual 
change  of  heart  and  mind.  He  finally 
persuades  himself  that  he  established 
the  territorials;  he  is  prepared  to  in- 
vite the  lesser  Smith  to  dinner — "we 
needn't  ask  anybody  else";  and  as 
dukes  are  running  dairy  farms,  and 
earls  are  engaged  In  this  or  that  busi- 
ness, he  would  not  be  greatly  grieved  if 
Edward  were  to  go  back  to  tailoring. 
Yet  even  to  the  end  snobbery  lurks  in 
his  mind  and  in  his  speech.  Is  the  com- 
edy too  optimistic?  Will  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere  marry  after  the  war  a 
gallant  general  who  before  it  was  a 
tailor,  a  greengrocer,  or  a  haberdasher, 
even  if  in  off  hours  he  read  Nietzsche 
and  could  discourse  sweetly  about  prag- 
matism? We  may  live  to  see  stranger 
things  than  this. 

Mr.  Terry,  whatever  the  future  may 
lying,  has  written  a  very  pleasing  com- 
edy.   Here  and  there  a  little  has  been 


aoderi  perhaps  to  the  dialogue  "to  please 
American  taste";  for  there  are  bits  of 
slang  unknown   to  the  dramatist;  yet 

the  comedy  is  essentially  English. 

It  was  capitally  played.  Miss  Nes- 
bitt. who  first  visited  Boston  with  the 
Irish  Players,  succeeded  admirably  in 
explaining  the  complex  character  of 
Betty,  as  an  impressionable  girl,  as  a 
woman  ashamed  of  her  folly— for  her 
love  then  seemed  to  her  folly— and  as 
a  woman  moved  at  last  by  the  patience 
and  fidelity  of  Smith,  yearning  to  be 
his  wife,  yet  honestly  feeling  that  an- 
other woman  would-  be  of  more  advati- 
tase  to  his  career.  Is  more  not  nerd,  s 
touch  of  snobbery?  She  was  now  in- 
genuous and  outspoken,  now  hard  and 
sarcastic,  and  at  last  adorably  malicious 
in  her  affected  coquetry. 

Mr.  Wise  was  amusing  as  Sir  Dennys 
— absurdly  conservative,  delightful  In  his 
change  of  views,  choleric,  blustering,  led 
like  a  lamb  by  wife  and  daughter  when 
they  stifled  laughter  at  his  twists  and 
changes  of  opinions. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  manly  and  sincere 
played  with  refreshing  simplicity,  natu- 
ralness and  n  tine  sense  of  humor.  Miss 
B-rooke  acted  in  a  high-bred  manner 
without  exaggeration  in  the  manifesta 
Hon  of  her  prejudices.  The  other  paTtsI 
were  well  taken. 


HEROES  OF  LONG 
|     AGO  AT  KEITH'S 

I 'All  for  Democracy'  Clever 
Allegorical  Sketch 


"All  for  Democracy,"   an  allegorical 
sketch  of  the  present,  written  and  pro- 
duced by  Hamilton  Coleman  and  Syl- 
vanus  George  Levy,  is  the  chief  attrac- 
^  tion  of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week.    Last  evening  there  was  a 
good-sized  audience  that  was  unmistak- 
ably pleased. 
|    The  piece  conveys  the  idea  that  what 
,  transpiies  is  a  dioam  of  President  Wil- 
son.    Thus  the  President,  seated  at  a 
desk,  listens  in  turn  to  the  indictments 
of  the  enemy  by  Grant,  Lee,  Lincoln, 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Joan  of  Arc  and 
Pershing. 

The  indictments  are  well  pronounced, 
the  visualization  and  vitalizing  of  the 
chief  characters  were  true  to  the  con- 
ventional ideas  we  associate  with  each 
celebrity.  Particularly  fine  was  the  re- 
semblance of  P.  H.  Westphal  to  the 
President  in  profile.  The  other  charac- 
ters were  interpreted  by  Frank  Ken- 
more,  Grant  Foreman,  Tony  West.  Al- 
fred Clark,  Bert  Hughes,  Phil  McChes- 
ney  and  Charlotte  Gay. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  bill 
was  the  act  introducing  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiffen,  who  last  season  roundded  out 
50  years  of  creditable  work  on  the  stage. 
The  role  is  unlike  any  heretofore  asso- 
ciated with  this  venerable  actress  and 
there  was  wonder  at  the  spontaneity 
with  which  she  essayed  the  vernacular 
of  the  street  after  the  manner  of  George 
Ade.  Assisting  Mrs.  Whiffen  were 
Peggy  Dale  Whiffen  and  Thomas  H.  Mc- 
Knight. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were:  Seabury 
and  Shaw  in  a  dancing  act;  Lillian 
Shaw  in  character  sketches;  Bert  Fltz- 
gibbon,  monologist;  Conlin  and  Glass 
in  a  comedy  sketch;  Reine  Davies  in  a 
song  cycle;  Alton  and  Allen,  dancers; 
the  Belgium  Trio,  jugglers  of  human 
beings,  and  James  J.  Morton,  "the  fel- 
low of  infinite  jest,"  who  uses  the  novel 
method  of  introducing  in  turn  each  num- 
ber on  the  bill  as  an  outlet  for  his 
drollery. 


POP  COM 


The  first  Pop  concert  of  the  seasori 
took  place  last  evening  at  Symphony 
Hall.  There  was  a  large  audience.! 
dotted  here  and  there  with  uniforms, 
and  the  applause  was  constant  and, 
hearty. 

Last  season  Agide  Jacchia,  an  experi- 
enced conductor  of  opera,  made  these 
concerts  attractive  by  his  spirited  con- 
ducting, skill  in  program  making  and 
by  his  ingratiating  personality.  Re-en- 
gaged for  this  year,  he  was  warmly! 
welcomed  last  evening.  A  feature  of 
the  first  concert  was  the  performance 
of  the  national  airs  of  the  four  principal 
allied  nations:  "God  Save  the  King." 
the  "Marcia  Reale."  "La  Marseillaise" 
and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Other  numbers   on  the  program  in- 
cluded    Sousa's     "Solid    Men    lo  the 
■  overture  from  Thomas  s  Mig- 
Vollstedfs     waltz,   "Jolly  Fel- 
•  Liszt's  second  Hungarian  Rnap- 
'Herbert's,  "Her  Regiment"^  pre- 


Front" 
non" ; 
lows" 
sody ; 


"Car- 


lude  to  the  first  act  of  Bizet's 
m-n,"  and  other  pieces. 

The  orchestra  responded  readily  to  the 
wishes  of  a  conductor  blessed  not  merely 
with  a  knowledge  of  routine, 
emotional  nature. 


opportunity   to  hear   nv:  ic  of  a  light] 
character  played  by  musicians  of  the) 
llrsi  rank.     An  admirable  arrangement  I 
of  leading  themeB  and  melodies-  from 
Leoncavallo's  "Pagiiaccl'  was  a  feature 
of   the   evening,   while    Liszt's   Second  i 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  was  given  with  ex- 
traordinary brilliance.    Extra  number! 
were  added.     These   Included  Pierre's 
favorite,  "March  of  the  Little  Lead  Sol-  f 
(Mere."    Mr.  Hoffmann,  the  concert  mas- 
ter, appeared  as  soloist  in  the  Medita-i 
tion,  from  Massenet's  "Thais." 


Vex  thou  not  the  poet  3  mina 

With  thy  shallow  wit; 
Vex  not  thou  the  poet  8  mind; 

For  thou  cana't  not  l'athjm  It. 


but  a 
Seldom  is  there 


Base  Imitators 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  the| 
late  Frothlngham  Clancy  of  South  BoS-j 
ton  Is  being  printed,  I  am  told,  in  yourj 
column.  It  Is  with  somewhat  of  bit- 
terness that  I  learn  that  a  number  of  j 
persons  are  claiming  the  friendship  of 
my  dear  friend,  whose  vain  struggle  for  i 
recognition  is  one  of  the  blackest  stains 
on  the  escutcheon  of  our  fair  city.  For 
nothing  succeeds  like  success;  and  now 
that  Clancy  is  coming  into  his  own  theP 
camp-followers,  who  fled  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  are  returning  to  plunder. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  decision 
not  to  publish  the  letters  which  you 
say  insinuate  that  my  poet  still  lives — 
to  print  them  would  only  give  unneces-| 
sary  pain.  We  bofe  him  barefaced  on! 
his  bier,  and  the  anguish  of  that  hour! 
will  never  fade.  I  took  up  an  old  thigh| 
bone,  thrown  up  by  the  diggers,  and  as 
I  tossed  it  back  into  that  grave  of  hopes, 
while' the  stones  and  clods  rattled  down 
uporMhe  insensate  form  o^him  I  loved,  i 
t  dedicated  myself  to  the  erection  oft 
a  monument  not  made  by  hands,  but| 
of  the  master's  own  matchless  speech,  i 
Discriminating  readers  of  your  column,  | 
and  I  doubt  not  there  are  such,  will  not  ' 
confuse  the  genuipe  fruits  of  Clancynian  j 
penius  with  those  of  certain  enthusias- 
tic, but  ultra-imaginative,  or  possibly 
temulent,  persons  who  are  flooding  your 
office  with  their  desperate  bids  "for  no- 
toriety. But  I  have  always  understood 
that  your  column,  devoted  as  it  unques- 
tionably is  to  the  moral  regeneration  of 
'the  community,  makes  its  appeal  to  that 
element  in  the  clientele  of  the  Herald 
and  Journal  which  is  proud  of  the  ap- 
pellation lowbrow.  To  such  beings  onej, 
can  only  say  that  Clancy  is  not  for  thef 
multitude.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  poet's 
,  poet. 

|    You    have    published    the  following 
poena*  by  Frothingham  Clancy:  "Out 
Where  the  West  Begins,"  "To  Fitzger-^ 
i  aid,"    "A   Sort  of    Immortality."  "A 
i  Plausible  Explanation"  and  "Quixote." 
>  No  others  have  ever  been  printed  out- 
v  side  the  authorized  editions  published! 
by  the  editors  of  the  Riverdrive  series. 

"Adversity  be  "dommed"  cannot  be 
Clancy's  because  its  grammar  is  atroc-f 
ious,  and  Clancy  was  a  stickler  for1 
grammatical  accuracy.  I  must  concede, 
however,  that  his  expectoration  "on  his| 
hissing  palms"  sounds  very  like  thel 
South  Boston  bard.  I  fancy  the  sugges-1. 
tion  came  from  "A  Plausible  Explana- 
tion." 

"Drouth"  cannot  be  Clancy's,  since  it 
contains  a  quasi-biblical  line.  Clancy 
regarded  the  present  fad  for  the  Bible 
|  as  literature,  and  more  especially  the 
1  influence  of  Hebrew  parallelism,  as  to  a 
'  considerable  extent  responsible  for  the 
'  turgid  convolutions  of  many  contempo- 
rary prose  syles.  "Spit  it  out  clean"  was 
his  admonition ;  "don't  be  wiping  your 
mouth  with  the  back  of  your  hand  after- 
.  ward." 

"To  a  Limburger  Cheese"  Is  admirable, 
I  but    "Hunnish  breath"  gives  It  away. 
Clancy*  flew  the  terrestrial  coop  long  be- 
fore "Hun"  was  in  every  poetaster's  ink- 
-  pot.  J 
The  nameless  lines  sent  in  by  Miss 
O'Hara  are  too  Longfellowishly  mlddle-[ 
class  to   be   Clancynian.     No  one  un- 
blighted   by   respectability   could  havej 
composed  them.    And  they  are  disfigured 
by  the  silly  word   "burgeoned,"  which 
Clancy    condemned    with    a    fluency  I 
j  should  like  to  reproduce,  but  must  not. 

■  I  scarcely  need  to  comment  on  "Me- 
tempsychosis." Its  remarkably  rocky 
rhythm,  or  lack  of  rhythm,  would  ap- 

'  pear  to  indicate  that  its\ author  had  no 
I  ear;  or.  if  he  had  ears,  that  they  were 
long  ones. 

Clancy  Is  dead!  No  young  laureate 
carved  those  words  in  boyish  grief.  He 
passed  away— by  the  great  world  un- 

■  wept,  unhonored  and  unsung.  I  wept 
'for  him;  I  honored  him;  I  wanted  to 

sing  for  him.  but  we  had1  a  cheap  fu- 
neral—all fees  were  covered  by  the  un- 
dertaker's blanket  charge.  It  seemed 
%  pity  to  waste  the  money  and  we  al- 
lowed a  lugubrious  second  bass  to  sing 
"Crossing  the  Bar." 

■  As  Clancv  remarked  shortly  before  he 
breathed  his  last:  "So  past  the  strong 
heroic  soul  away."  He  was  a  gallant 
man.       PROF.  T.  K.  DEEDLEDUM. 

Boston. 

The  typewriting  of  the  excellent  and 
eminent  Prof.  Deedledum  Is  not  always 
clear.  Should  the  quotation  from 
••Enoch  Arden."  slightly  altered,  be  "So 
past  the  stung  heroic  soul  away"?— Ed. 


The  Retort  Courteous 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  stagger  under  the  blow  dealt  to  me 

somewhat  unfairly  under  the  rules  of 
the  game  by  Mr.  Wright  who,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  phonetics,  hardly  deserVes  the 
.name  he  bears.  But  I  cannot  hit  back, 
I  as  I  should  like  to  do,  for  we  Quarrel, 
las  he  seems  to  forget,  In  the  presence 
of  a  lady  whom  we  are  bound  to  re- 
spect— La  Politesse,  to  wit.  How  can 
I  catalogue  the  long'  list  of  bores  who 
exist  to  prove  my  contention,  when 
they  are  alive  and  probably  possessed — 
though  this  does  no,t  always  seem  pos- 
sible— of  feelings  that  might  be  hurt  by 
this  ruthless  classification.  The  more 
wholly  Justified  I  am  by  facts  the  more 
completely  am  I  estopped  from  proving 
my  case.    I  can  only  smile  and  shrug 


my  shoulders. 
Boston. 


ABEL  SEAMAN. 


"I  remember  one  sayclng  of  Generall 
Lambert's,  'That  the  best  of  men  are 
but  men  at  the  best.'  " 


m 

Ml 
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Clancy,  the  Man 
As  the  World  Wags  : 

It  occurs  to  me  that,  In  the  interest  of 
a  more  general   understanding  of  the 
Re  and  works  of  the  late  Frothingham 
Clancy  of  South  Boston  (and  what  sub- 
ject before  the  world  of  letters  is  pt  t 
greater  importance  at  the  present  mo- • 
ment?).  I  ought  perhaps  to  elaborate  a' 
hint  that  I  let  fall  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  last  communication  to  your  column. 
I  said  that  Frothingham  Clancy  was  a 
valiant  man. 

Clancy  was  a  man  of  moods.  To  the 
student  of  his  poems,  particularly  of  his 
lyric  poems,  that  fact  Is  obvious.  He  | 
was  usually  sanguine;"  he  was  often  de- 
spondent. He  rarely  compared  himself, 
very  definitely  to  other  men,  yet  he  was 
convinced  of  the  supremacy  of  his  own 
genlus-hc  habitually  thought  of  him- 
self as  the  foreinost^Ame'rlcan  of  letters. 
But  there  were  times  of  hideous  doubt, 
times  when  he  "looked  upon  himself 
and  cursed  his  fate." 

Yet  I  think  that  he  was  always  saved:  , 
from   utter  hopelessness.     The  Celtic 
part  of  him  was  too  consistently  inquisi- 
tive to  allow  his  whole  nature  to  bo 
given  over  to  grief;  and  while  in  Saxon 
gloom  he  brooded  over  the  mysteries  I 
that  veil,  perhaps  not  unkindly,  the  un- 
fathomable abysses  toward  which  the 
wandering   trail    of    human  existence 
eads,  from  some  gallery  of  his  con- 
sciousness the  internal   spotlight  was 
still  manoeuvred  and  the  emotions  It 
Humiliated    were    faithfully  recorded. 
The  most  striking  thing  about  these  I 
episodes  of  abasement  was  that  they  J 
were  usually  terminated  by  an  unpre-  ( 
meditated  flip  of  the  spotlight  handle^ 
outward.    Magically  It  used  to  (lash,  at 
HA   times,   upon   splendid   truth*  al- 
ready couched,  or  so  It  seemed  to  the 
poet,  In  unique  and  powerful  apothegm. 

Clancy  had  learned  Ttfhile  at  the  uni- 
versity that  the  difference  between  an 
optimist  and  a  pessimist  is  often  redu- 1 
olble  to  the  difference  between  a  full 
and  an  empty  stomach.    For  several 
months,  one  year,  ho  lived  on  nix  meals  i 
a  week.    The  time  of  genuine  famine 
was  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  J 
night.    At  6  o'clock  on  Monday  after- 
noon he  hated  the  world;  at  8  o'clock 
he  blessed  it.   From  5  to  8.  if  he  thought  | 
of  It  at  all.  It  Impressed  him  chiefly  i 
as  composed  of  rhythmical  Jawbones. 

In  later  years,  therefore,  he  used  to  ; 
rout  the  demon  of  despair  by  siuiflng 
bis  belly.  A  pound  of  modorately  old 
cheese  and  half  a  loaf  of  bread  were, 
he  maintained,  ammunition  for  his  soul. 
Coined  beef  hash,  browned,  with  a 
dropped  egg  and  a  quarter  of  a  bottle 
of  a  well-known  brand  of  tomato  ketch- 
up, was  a  machine-gun  for  his  spiritu- 
al battles.  Sea-food  was  a  heavy  howlt- 
Mr  though  he  had  an  absurd  prejudice 
against  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish,  since 
he  feared  to  swallow  a  bone  and  by 
choking  to  death  to  extinguish  an  un- 
relllumlnable  lamp  of  literature.  He 
was  not  a  pretty  sight  when  he  was 
trying  to  win  his  war  with  food.  Mn<\ 
sometlrr.es  the  foe  was  too  mighty. 
Then  It  was  that  another  demon  went 
nto  tho  trenches.  Clancy  said  he  was 
stifled  In  fighting  fire  with  ftre- 
ater. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  periods  of 
Idesolatencss  that  he  made  one  of  the 
most  original,  profound  and  withal  gal- 
lant of  recorded  high  sentences.  The 
man  had  boon  suffering  deeply-he  had 
foeen  In  actual  agony— his  soul  was 
hitterly  in  the  dust.  Pulling  himself  to- 
gether, he  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
Bowntown  to  a  famous  oyster  bar,  where 
Ce  had  often  won  great  victories  of  the 

'  We  walked  together  in  silence.  1 
knew  that  when  ho  was  ready  for  words 
ha  would  indicate  it.    We  stood  before 


pel  ■'DeedlPdunt,"  he  said.  *did  yotfever 
feel  an  inexplicable  sense  of  gratitude 

to  whatever  gods  may  be  for  giving  us 

oysters  without  bones?    After  all,  my 
dear  boy,  'It  might  have  been'  is  not 
a  very  sad  statement.    It  seems  to  me 
that    given  omnipotence,  I  could  make 
,,a  much  more  satisfactory  universe;  I 
Ua  measure  I  could  avoid  a  good  many 
]  rather  stupid  blunders;  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  when  I  try  to  image  another 
creation,  it  is  much  easier  to  imagine  a 
worse  one  than  a  hotter  one." 

Smiling  that  rare,  that  winsome,  wlst-J 
ful  smile,  he  had  spoken  with  the  gentle 
melancholy  characteristic    >f   my  poet. 
And  then,  turning  to  the  attendant,  "My 
friend,"  said  he,  "continue  your  minis- 
trations upon  your  shelly  heap  till  fur- 
,ther  notice.  Deedledum,  let  us  show  our 
gratitude  to  the  divinity  that  shapes  our 
lends,  by  a  proper  appreciation,  of  its > 
Iboun'tv  in  the  instant." 

PROF.  T.  K.  DEEDLEDUM. 

I  Hntm.  \  j 

I  NAN'  AT  HOLLIS 


HOLLIS  STREET  THE  VTRE— -Alex- 
andra Carlisle  and  members  of  her 
supporting  company  now  appearing  in 
"The  Country  Cousin"  in  "The  Tn,S- 
edy  of  Nan."  a  drama  in  three  acts  by 
John  Masefield. 

Jenny  Pargetter  5fatrlc=,  ^2?',<2 

Mrs.  Pargetter  -fjara.  BlaniJIck 

■William  Pargetter  Charles  M»f*»)  • 

Nan  Hsrdwick  Alexandra  Carl  sle 

Dick  Gurvll  ^  Al£re'LL  ,r 

Artie  Pearce   Gu9  HeeRe.  Jr. 

a tfrer  Pearce'     ..... ....  1 .  John  Harwood 

Sniin'   Alice  Runey 

The  Rev.'  Mr. '  Drew  A,bertA1Ta;^!.^ 

Captain  Dixon  * oD  „ " 

The  Constable  Charles  Deleker 

Masefield's  powerful  little  play  was 
first  given  here  at  the  Plymouth  Th/atr* 
,  in  March,  1912.  by  Miss  Horn! ma n  s 
company  from  the  Oayety  Theatre, 
Manchester.  Eng.  Miss  Irene  Rooke 
and  Milton  Rosmer  were  seen  as  Nan 
and  Dick.  The  same  company  repeat- 
ed the  performance  at  the  same  theatre 
In  April  of  the  following  year. 

Those  who  went  to  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  doubting 
Miss  Carlisle's  ability  to  portray  a  viv- 
idly emotional  role  were  more  than 
agreeably  disappointed;  for  the  actress, 
who  has  again  and  again  displayed  sub- 
tlety, finesse  and  distinction  In  comedy 
—many  will  remember  her  delightful 
performances  with  E.  H.  Sothern  In 
"The  Two  Virtues"— rose  superbly  to 
the  test. 

From  the  moment  that  she  appeared, 
la  tragic  Cinderella  In  pitiful  green  rags 
land  tatters,  with  white  face  and  great 
lead  eyes,  until  her  exit,  dragging  weary,  ^ 
hopeless  feet  to  meet  the  surging  tide.  N 
it  wm  evident  that  a  strong  dramatic  • 
personality  was  on  the  stage.  Natural 
slenderness  made   her   the   more  pa- 
thetic, the  more  appealing  as  drudge 
and  cruelly  humiliated  victim  of  the 
Pargetter  household. 

But  although  frail  In  physique  Miss 
Carlisle  played  with  a  concentrated  in- 
tensity, an  amazing  suggestion  of  re- 
serve that  made  every  moment  impres- 
sive. She  was  eloquent  in  gesture  and 
facial  play.  The  spell  of  her  perform- 
ance lay  in  Its  emotional  simplicity,  the 
passionate  and  poetic  sincerity  In  which 
the  play  It'seW  was  conceived.  « 

Miss  Carlisle  was  fortunate  in  her 
associates.  The  distinction  of  her  per- 
formance was  enhanced  by  the  wholly 
admirable  work  of  the  supporting  com- 
pany.   In  fact,  so  cleverly  was  the  play  *. 
cast,  so  vivid  were  the  individual  char-  r 
acterlzations  that  the  realism  was  that 
of   life   Itself.   Mr.    Lunt    brought   his  , 
usual  intelligence  to  the  part  of  Dick.  , 
whose    complete    sensuality    included  | 
strong  opinions  as  to  the  pleasures  of  E 
the  table.   The  Pargetters  were  relent-  F 
lessly  true  to  the  type  as  played  by  Miss  j 
Blandish.  Miss  Noyes  and  Mr.  Mackay.  I 
Mr.  Harwood's  Gaffer  Pearce  was  a  dls-  j 
tlngulshed  bit  of  character  acting.  Only  . 
Mr.   Roberts,  as  Capt.   Dixon,  overdid 
his  clowning,  and  struck  a  false  note 
<i  in  a  bitterly  Ironical  scene. 
I   A  lare  audience  was  justly  enthust-  | 
J  astic  and  Miss  Carlisle  said  a  few  words  | 
fin  good  taste  at  ihv  ^'i>s«'  of  the  per-  | 
I  fonnsjjace,  „. 

H  is  said  by  all  the\war  correspondents 
that  the  Portuguese  have  fought  bravely 
at  the  front.  Gllles  Menage  died  in  1692.  v 
His  talk,  "Menagiana"  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1715.    In  the  second  volume  * 
(1728)  is  this  remark:  "The  Portuguese 
have  lost  a  battle.    Fourteen  thousand 
guitars  were  found  on  the  field."  What 
battle  was  this?    Let  any  bright-eyed 
boy  In  the  first  class  In  history  lift  up 
his  hand  and  voice.    Unfortunately  we| 
do  not  know  the  year  of  the  Menages  re-| 
mark.    He  lived  nearly  80  years  and 
talked  a  great  deal.  No  one  doubted  the 
bravery  of  the  Portuguese  In  the  years 
of    Portugal's    greatness.     Before  the 
Crusade    that    under    Don  Sebastian 
.  ended    disastrously    at  Alcacerquiver, 
I  the  officers  and  gentlemeiK  of  the  court  ^ - 
I  filled  their  canteens  with  Bonbons  and 
I  sweetmeats  Instead  of  laying  in  stores 
I  of  junk,  biscuit  and  water,  and  their 
I  tents  were  furnished  with  precious  stuffs 
land  silver  vases,  while  the  soldiers  were 
I  poorly  rationed.    At  that  time  Portu- 
J  gal's  strongest  fighting  force  was  in  Jn- 
■  dia.  Nothing  is  said  about  guitars  found 
Hon  the  field  of  Alcaceroulver,  where  9000 


ftlrecian  pi 


"The 

thSt   charged    In  b'attli 


vmrmed  with  the  lyrel  A  Norman  at  Hast- 

•Jtngs  shouted  stirring  songs.  Why  could 
Slot  guitars  have  fired  hearts  to  heroic 

1  deeds? 
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As  a  Personal  Favor 

As  the  World  Wags : 

When  I  survey  those  wondrous  signs, 
which  even  in  these  milder  days  apprize 
the  patrons  of  the  Boston  Elevated  that 
the  car  is  not  heated  because  "we  have 
been  asked  to  save  coal  by  Mr.  James  J. 
Storrow,"  I  always  feel  a  sense  of  being 
Blighted  that  the  conductor  does  not  make 
a  similar  proclamation  when  I  press  the 
buzzer,  that  he  will  stop  the  car  at  Ar- 
lington street  "because  he  has  been  asked 
to  do  so  by  Mr.  Onesiphorous  Dunn." 

Northeast  Amherst.  O.  DUNN. 
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Echo 

Apropos  of  Richardson's  church  tower 
on  Commonwealth  avenue  and  Claren- 
don street  mentioned  in  this  column  on 
April  30.  in  a  short  article  on  "Camou- 
flage," there  comes  to  mind  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  concerning  the  church  In- 
terior. In  its  early  days  cursed  with  a 
most  disconcerting  echo  which  put 
preaching  in  a  jumble,  Richardson  tried 
stringing  wires  as  -a  remedy.  In  those 
days  he  had  in  his  employ  a  general 
factotum,  an  Irihsman,  for  whose  opin- 
ion he  had -great  respect.  After  he  had 
arranged  his  wires,  Richardson  brought 
Pat  to  the  church  and.  placing  him  at 
the  back  of  the  nave,  mounted  the  pul- 
pit where  with  hope  and  confidence  in 
his  heart  he  addressed  a  few  experi- 
mental sentences  to  his  faithful  hench- 
man. Then  with  but  slight  apprehen- 
sion he  said:  "Pat,  Is  there  any  echo 
left  now?"  "Echo  Is  It?"  said  Pat, 
I'falth  there  is.  sor;  the  very  foinest 
echo  oi've  heard  since  oi  lift  the  Gap  o' 
Dunlavan!"  F.  S.  S. 

Boston. 


Le   president  des   AsslsesT.  .*  

 Nathaniel  T.ifO'er. 

Le  per?  Jacques  P.   Ayme- Mr.rtm. 

Arthur  Ranee  C.  R.  r^arrabee. 

T^a   Houris  Geoffrey  Baker. 

Maleine  <  J.   B.  Penno, 

L'Avocat  General  ...J.  B.  Fenno. 

Tin  Huisster  H.  R.  Ten  ow. 

Bernler  H.   R.  Teplow, 

Brigadier  Malcolm  Cowley. 

Mathilde  StanKersoti .  .  Margaret  Carver, 

Edith   Ranee  Marian  Graves. 

La  Mere  Bernler  Mary  Peabody. 

Ire  Invitee.  ...  Elizabeth   Stufflebeam.  line. 

2re  Invitee  Marian  Harris.  "21 

The  matinee  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  fund  for  French  wound- 
ed. Well  acted  and  adequately  staged. 
Gaston  Leroux's  exciting  play  gave 
pleasure  to  a  large  audience. 

The  thrilling  nature  of  the  drama,  with 
its  unexpected  denoument  culminating  in 
I  Larsan's  suicide  in  the  court  house. 
'  might  well  inspire  amateurs  to  do  their 
best.  The  members  of  the  French  clubs 
of  Harvard  and  Radcllffe  who  appeared 
in  the  cast  deserved  hearty  congratula- 
tions for  excellent  work.  There  was 
little  or  no  hesitation  in  their  delivery 
of  the  lines,  and  the  interest  of  the 
audience,  too  often  prone  to  lag  at  per- 
formances given  by  amateurs,  was  held 
consistently  from  start  to  finish. 

Pome  of  the  impersonations  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  ease  and  authority. 
1  Among  these  were  the  Roulctabille  of 
1  Mr    Buhler.  the  Stangerson  of  Mr.  de 
1  Wolf    the  President  of  the  Assises  of 
i  Mr   Thayer,  and  the  Sainclair  of  Mr. 
Williams.    Miss  Carver  displayed  genu- 
ine histrionic  ability  as  the  unfortunate 
Mathilde.  while  Mr.  Ayme-Murtin  wal 
1  excellent  in  a  minor  part.  <v—^^^^(J 


Clancy  as  Politician 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tho  late  Frothingham  Clancy  of  South 
Boston  was  a  fervent  Nationalist;  In  his 
cups  he  was  perfervld.  Yet  he  saw  no 
fiture  for  Ireland  outside  the  empire. 

Some  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war  he  was  approached  by  a 
German  high  official  In  this  country, 
who  suggested  that  he  could  best  serve 
Ireland  by  acpeptlng  a  commission  in 
the  gas  service  of  the  German  army. 
Clancy  indignantly  refused. 

"Doubtless,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  poor 
country  i3  on  the  griddle,  but  I  am  not 
wishful  to  be  helping  her  to  the  fire." 

Clancy  supposed  that  "gas  service" 
meant  supplying  gasoline  to  the  motor 
trucks.  Perhaps  it  did;  but  why  the 
poet  should  have  bden  approached— 
what  talents  ho  had  for  that  service— I 
cannot  imagine. 

Boston.      Prof.  T.  K.  DEEDLEDUM. 


That  Southern  Accent 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  recent  discussion  concerning  the 
difference  between  the  accents  of  west- 
ern people  and  those  of  New  England 
has  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  so- 
called  southern  accent.  Whence  came  It? 
Did  the  southern  whites  get  It  from  their 
black  mammies;  and  If  that  Is  the  case, 
where  did  the  Negroes  get  it,  and  what 
causes  the  variations  in  different  parts 
of  the  South?  Is  It  due  to  climate?  Some 
people  argue  that  the  Negroes  obtained 
their  accent  from  the  southern  whites. 
Has  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  ever  given 
this  matter  any  consideration,  either  un- 
der "Accent"  or  'Dialect"  In  his  colossal 
work  on  sociology?  J.  S.  G. 

Boston. 


The  Boss  Barber 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  question.  "Should  one  tip  the  boss 
barber?"  which  has  troubled  "W.  E.  K." 
mny  be  solved  or  eliminated  if  he  will 
patronize  one  of  the  many  "no  tip"  ton- 
sorlal  parlors  which  are  now  available  in 
Boston.  One  of  the  large  department 
stores  has  made  a  success  of  Its  barber 
shop  and  one  of  Its  taking  points  is  "no 
tips."  One  may  sit  In  It3  chairs  with 
an  easy  mind,  free  from  thoughts  of 
tips  unless  they  be  stock  market  tins 
from  well  meaning  friends.  ' 

The  experiment  of  handing  the  barber 
a  dollar  bill  brings  to  mind  my  experi- 
ence at  a  hotel  in  a  well  known  Maine 
summer  resort  which  supported  one 
barber.  After  a  hair  cut  and  shave, 
having  decided  that  a  25  cent  tip  would 
be  proper.  I  handed  the  barber  a  dollar 
and  complacently  waited  for  the  change 
from  which  to  proffer  the  tip.  The  bar- 
ber calmly  stuffed  the  bill  Into  his  vest 
pocket  With  a  "Thank  you.  Just  right." 
Thankful  that  I  had  not  handed  him  a 
two  or  a  five  dollar  bill.  I  hurriedly  de- 
parted. 

In  view  of  some  previous  articles  of 
"W.  E.  K-"  about  national  prohibition 
problems,  I  think  it  will  soon  be  a  mat- 
ter of  tipple  rather  than  tips  that  will 
cause  him  sleepless  nights.       A.  T.  L. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

COPLEV  THEATRE— The  Cerclei 
ncals  of  Harvard  and  Radcllffe  in 
Mystere  de  la  Chambre  Jaune" 
(The  Mystery  of  the  Yellow  Room),  a 
pla> 
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Roulctabille.  . . . 

I„arsan. .  |. . 

Robert  Darzac. 
M.  Stangerson. 


five  acts  by  Gaston  Lerotix- 

Yves  Buhler.  Unc. 
,K.  H.  Basset t.  '20 
p    K    Fis'oer.  '20 
'  v  '.n   de  V.'olf.  '!« 
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The  poets  are  with  us  today.  n'S.  T.- 
1860.-X."  will  read  with  pleasure,  we  are 
sure,  fragments  of  a  rhapsody  by  Dan- 
iel Pratt,  the  Great  American  Traveler. 
'We  knew  the  illustrious  man.  We  heard 
him  more  than  once  explain  the  myste- 
ries of  the  universe  to  students  at  Yale 
in  the  early  seventies.  Shabby,  soiled 
by  travel,  he  was  blazingly  eloquent.  At 
times,  interrupted  by  some  flippant  and 
sensual  bystander,  he  was  splendidly 
vituperative. 

We  publish  a  singular  communication 
from  Mr.  Dolager  of  Amesbury.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  as  Disraeli  said  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  that  we  are  on  the 
side  of  the  angels.  Esteeming  Col.  Lu- 
ther as  we  do,  we  are  confident  that  he 
is  not  the  author  of  the  poems  known 
to  the  world  as  Clancy's. 

"W.  B.  W."  thinks  the  name  "Froth- 
ingham Clancy"  Impossible.  Why  "Im- 
possible"? To  us  and  to  others  the 
name  itself  is  poetry.  Remember  the 
words  of  Charles  Lamb:  "Shall  I  be 
thought  fantastical  if  I  confess  that  the 
names  of  some  of  our  poets  sound 
sweeter,  and  have  a  finer  relish  to  the 
ear— to  mine,  at  least— than  that  of  Mil- 
ton or  of  Shakespeare?  It  may  be  that 
the  latter  are  more  staled  and  rung 
upon  in  common  discourse.  The  sweet- 
est names,  and  which  carry  a  perfume 
jin  the  mention,  are  Kit  Marlowe,  Dray- 
ton, Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and 
jCowley." 

I   Cowley  sounds  too  much  like  tripe,  the  i 
one  dish,  besides  Brussels  sprouts,  that  [ 
'we  cannot  endure.   Does  not  the  name  j 
Frothingham  Clancy  "carry  a  perfume 
in  the  mention"?  Frothingham  reminds 
one  of  far  oft  bells  heard  over  green 
fields  at  sunset.  Cloncy  has  a  chlvaliic 
ring;  we  hear  the  clash  of  swords. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  signing  herself  "Nancy  Clancy." 
Living  in  Dorchester,  she  6ays  she  Is  a 
sister  of  Frothingham.  The  fact  that 
she  speaks  of  him  aa  "Frothy"  leads  us 
to  think  that  she  knew  him  not.  She 
encloses  a  "short  poem  written  in  the 
period  of  his  truest  poetic  lnspiratioh, 
before  he  took  to  free  verse."  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  Prof.  Deedle- 1 
dum  about  Clancy's  family.  Had  he  a  ■ 
sister?  Had  ho  a  brother?  Was  there  a 
nearer  and  a  clearer  one?  We  like  to 
think  of  Clancy  as  alone,  solitary,  mys- 
terious. "Nancy"  writes:  "Alas,  he  left 
us  years  ago."  It  is  our  impression  that 
he  died  within  the  last  five  years.  Be- 
fore publishing  "Nancy's"  letter  we 
await  Prof.  Deedledum's  answer  to 
questions  that  are  not  impertinent. 


Daniel  Pratt 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  evening  1  saw  a  few  lines 
concerning  Daniel  Pratt  in  your  column. 
When  I  was  a  mere  boy,  away  back  m 
Kansas,  my  father  (an  Ohio  man,  by 
the  way)  used  to  repeat  some  of  that 
poetry.  At  that,  time  neither  he  nor  I 
knew  there  was  a  ''Daniel  Pratt"  or  ^ 
"Prattsvllle." 

Moving  Into  Revere  on  the  border  ot 
Prattsville,  and  hearing,  locally,  that 
there  was  h  real  Daniel  Pratt,  I  became 
interested.  These  are  the  lines  as  I 
remember  them: 


T  Salnclal 
I  M.  de  Marqiu 


J.  Williams. 
V.  Donovan. 


;  Diiulol  Pratt 

iv  light  of  day 

iterfull. 


■II  tnr 

i  itkt*  bis  »iv, 
fi»&b,  to  hop 

hlgbivt  lop 
hilt  o'er  bill 


W.  J.  s. 


A  False  Medium 
(  A*  the  World  Wags : 

A  few  evenings  ago  it  was  my  pleas* 
,  ure  to  attend  a  seance.     During  the 
'•  evening  one  spirit  communicated  with 
J  re/ervn,  •  ;..  >  •-.!!•  .':  i.  hmsham 
1  Clancy.     Tho  spirit   did  not  give  hia 
(  came,  but  fully  Identified  himself  as  the 
■  cattleman  once  known  by  leaders  of 
Talk  of  the  Day  in  the  Boston  Journal 
as  -the  Heron  Editor."     I  believe  hel 
died  somewhere  on  Cape  Cod. 
He  stated  in  positive  terms  that  Clan-| 
ley  was  not  entitled  to  the  credit  that 
'you  have  awarded  him.    He  said  that 
J>  nearly  all  the  poems  quoted  were'sthe 
5  work  of  Col.  Amos  T.  Luther  and  Henry 
I  Clay  Onellner.  both  gentlemen  of  pood  I 
I  report  to  former  readers.    The  best  one, 
1  the  spirit  said,  was  touched  up  and  Im- 
I  proved  by  John  F.  Fitzgerald  Luther, 
Haon  of  the  Colonel. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  start  a  Clancy- 
1  Luther  controversy  similar  to  the  Ba- 
I eon-Shakespeare  movement:  Imtvis  there 
I  are  oilier  "niejunis''  let  me  suggest  you 
]  Investigate  the  subject  In  the  interest  of 
I  truth.  By  the  way  where  are  Col.  Lu- 
]  thcr  and  Mr  OnelinerV  1  hope  we  may 
I  hear  from  them  again. 
I    Amesbury.     SOCRATES  DO  LAG  I''  It. 

From  an  Outsider 

.  As  the  World  Wags: 

A.   One  dislikes  to  butt  in  on  the  literati. 
I  but   "Frothingham   Clamjy"  sounds  to 
I  me  as  improbable  as  the  name  of  that 
energetic-  ami  helpful  citizen  of  Lowell, 
whose  heels  have  eased  many  spines  in 
I  recent   years   the   country   over.  My 
||  friend  Dr.  Hennessey  dogmatically  as- 
'  serts  that  there  are  no  Humphries  in 
Ireland.   "I  hae  me  doots."   Two  young 
men  who  lived  with  the  late  Zenas  T. 
Haines,  "Corporal"  of  the  old  Herald,  a 
I  native  of   Farmington,   Me.,   once  bet 
I  that   Tucker   was   a   commoner  name 
hereabouts  than  Wright.     A  resort  to 
I  the   Boston   business  directory  proved 
I  that    the    Wrights    outnumbered  the 
n  Tuckers  in  the  ratio  of  about  three  to 
'I  one.     And  In  Ireland.  I  am  told,  the 
I  Wrights  are  as  plentiful  relatively  as 
I  they  are  in  our  own  Duxbury  and  Rock- 
I  land.    But  what's  in  a  name? 
j    Brookline.  W.  B.  W. 

at  h—kuhhmmmqi 

~  Genevieve  Ward,  with  the  aid'of  Rich- 
ard Whiteing,  has  written  her  memoirs:  j. 
I  "Both  Sides  of  the  Curtain."  The  book, 
la  published  by  Cassell,  London.  Now  80 
years  old.  she  is  still  playing  on  the 
etage,  energetic,  vigorous.  Perhaps 
tome  of  the  Herald  readers  remember 
her  as  the  opera  singer,  lime.  Guerra- 1 
Delia.  Many  of  us  recall  her  as  Stepha-  j 
nie  in  "Forget  Me  Not."  With  reference 
to  this  admirable  performance,  W.  i^- 
Courtney  in  his  review  of  her  book  of 
reminiscences  digresses  pleasantly: 

"I  remember  seeing  her  in  her  famous 
Impersonation    of  'Forget-Me-Not'-not 
In   the  original  cast  in  which  Forbes 
Robertson    appeared,    but    when  that| 
sound  actor.  W.   H.  Vernon,   was  the' 
1  Jlorace  Welbv.    It  was  an  experience 
which   could   not  be   easily  forgotten. 
She  came  on  the  stage,  1  recall,  with 
her  back  to  the  audience,  moving  in  the 
alow  steps  of  a  valse,  and  I  think,  she 
was  singing.    She  altered  this  entrance 
I   subsequently,   T  fancy,   for  perhaps  it 
!   was  considered  too  daring  and  uncon- 
ventional.   But  on  a  young  spectator  it 
'   made  a  profound  impression  of  light-M 
<   hearted  recklessness,  suggesting  I  knowK] 
not  what  of  feminine  wiles  and  daring 
intrigue.    Of  course,  the  great  moment^ 
In  the  play  is  when  Stephanie  de  Mohri-L 
vart  is  all  but  confronted  with  the  man 
who  ha3  sworn  to  take  her  life,  and|> 
when,  thanks  to  Welby,  she  is  allowed 
to  get  away  while  the  intending  assas- 
sin's back  is  turned.    The  extremity  o£ 
her    terror,    her    blanched    lips,  her 
agonized  face,  the  half-sob  that  escapes 
her  lips,  the  stealthy  movements  as  of 
i    a  hunted  animal  as  she  creeps  to  the 
,    door— all  the  high  tension  of  that  dra- 
|    matic  moment  left  behind  it  an  inefface- 
I   able  memory.  It  was  a  great  performance 
I   in  a  play,  melodramatic  and  artificial, 
but  exceedingly  effective;  and  it  prac- 
I  tically  made  Miss  Ward's  reputation  in 
J   London,  in  the  provinces,  in  America— 
wherever  she  played  it.     And.   as  she 
tells  us  in  her  book,  it  was  more  or  less 
Of    ar.    accident    that  'Forget-Me-Nof 
came  into  her  hands— one  of  those  happy 
accidents  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  lead 
on  to  fortune  "  ' 
■§.*  As  the  book  itself  is  not  yet  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  let  us  quote 
Mr.  Courtney  again: 

"A  very  interesting  and  eventful  life 
It  nas  been  from  that  *arly  tragedy_of 


fashion  by  Mr.  Whiteing— down  to  her 
lntest  triumphs  as  principal  member  of 
the  late  Sir  George  Alexander's  com- 
pany.  She  whs  a  singer  befose  *h    w  is 

an  actress,  and  she  was  called*  in  tha- 
playbills  'Guerrabella'  before  she  re- 
sumed her  maiden  name  of  Genevieve 
Ward.  But  whatever  roles  she  enacted, 
■he  proved  herself  a  highly-trained  and 
well-equipped  artist,  a  real  professional 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  incapable 
of  the  facile  victories  and  the  equally 
faxlle  failures  of  the  amateur.  She  ob- 
tained her  schooling  for  the  most  part 
abroad,  and  did  justice  to  her  teachers. 
And.  in  turn,  she  became  a  very  accom- 
plished and  successful  'coach'  for  the 
■tage.  For  she  had  been  through  the 
mill,  and  she  knew  the  value  of  experi- 
ence and  training  when  these  things 
are  added  to  a  quick  and  senstive  tem- 
perament and  the  native  Instincts  of  a 
born  actress. 

"Miss  Ward's  record  of  work  done  fills 
a  notable  chapter  In  modern  dramatic 
history.  From  first  to  last,  as  I  make 
out,'  she  tells  us,  'In  drama  alone,  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  the  operas 
mentioned  elsewhere,  I  have  played  In 
77  pieces,  great  and  small,  and  by  a 
large  proportion  mainly  the  former.' 
Shakespeare  was  a  great  contributor- 
Lady  Macbeth,  Queen  Katharine,  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  Volumnia,  these  are  a 
few  of  her  impersonations  in  Shake- 
spearean drama.  But  there  are  besides 
Jane  Shore,  Mrs.  Haller  In  'The 
Stranger,'  Meg  Merriles  in  'Guy  Man- 
nerlng,'  Queen  Elinor  in  'Becket'  and 
the  blind  Queen  in  'The  Virgin  God- 
dess.' The  last  Is  a  comparatively  re- 
cent performance,  and  by  no  means  one 
of  her  worst.  She  tells  us  what  a  strain' 
It  was  on  her  eyesight,  for  she  had  in 
the  second  act  to  stand  for  20  minutes 
facing  the  audience  with  a  glassy  un- 
broken stare.  'My  eyes  ran  water 
after,  and  aohed  badly  for  a  long  time. 
When  I  was  a  child  my  brother  and  I 
used  often  to  see  who  could  look  the 
longest  at  the  other  without  blinking. 
When  first  I  played  Lady  Macbeth  I 
thought  tho  same  device  would  give  me 
a  look  of  being  asleep,  and  I  went 
through  the  whole  scene  without  moving 
an  eyelid,  or  even  as  much  as  turning  a 
pupil.'  That  with  all  these  dramatic  ex- 
periences—and perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
omit  her  representation  of  the  Marquise 
In  'Caste'— she  believes  in  the  drama, 
and  is  enthusiastic  for  her  profession 
goes  without  saying.  She  passes  shrewd 
comments  on  the  actual  condition  of  the 
stage,  and  I  note  that  she  has  very  few 
good  words  to  say  about  Ibsen,  while 
she-seems  to  imply  that  a  little  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw  goes  a  long  way.  But  with- 
out doubt  this  book,  with  its  occasional 
reflections  and  its  history  of  solid  work, 
is  a  ratable  contribution  to  dramatic  lit- 
erature, and  the  illustrations  add  much 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole." 

We  learn  from  the  Daily  Chronicle 
what  she  thinks  of  Mr.  Shaw.  "Rather 
less  of  himself  than  he  is  willing  to  sup- 
ply would  satisfy  the  general  demand." 
Charles  Santley  is  "the  finest  and  most 
masterful  baritone  I  have  ever  known. 
Of  Sims  Reeves  she  observes  that  he 
was  the  "voice  and  nothing  besides,  the 
greatest  tenor  of  his  day,  but  a  mere 
stick  at  acting."  We  have  read  else- 
where that  Reeves  prided  himself  on 
his  acting,  that  he  really  believed  it 
was  his  histrionic  ability  that  kept  au- 
diences in  their  seats  through  the  last 
act  of  "Lucia  di  Lemmermoor,"  while 
other  tenors  in  the  part  were  less  fort- 
unate. 

,  Once  she  played  in  "Becket"  with 
Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  before  Queen 
Victoria  at' Windsor.  She  was  surprised 
at  finding  Victoria  so  short  and  was 
impressed  by  the  beauty  of  her  voice. 
"I  remember  how  startled  I  was  to  hear 
great  approval  of  passages  of  secondary 
importance  that  would  not  have  got  a 
hand  in  London." 

As  Mme.  Guerrabella,  Miss  Ward  made 
her  first  appearance  in  opera  at  Ber- 
gamo  in  1855.    Having  sung  with  success 
in  other  Italian  cities,  at  Paris  and  a, 
London,  she  came  out  at  the  Academ/ 
.  of  Music,  New  York,  in  1862  as  Violetta. 
Touring  in  Cuba  she  lost  her  voice.  Hav- 
ing taught  singing  in  New  York  for  some 
years  she  determined  to  be  an  actress. 
She  appeared  on  the  dramatic  stage  for 
i  the  first  time  at  Manchester.  England, 
i  Oct.  1,  1873,  as  Lady  Macbeth. 

In  her  volume  of  reminiscences  she 
I  says  that  she  was  a  singer  "when  music 
was  a  delight  to  hear,  not  a  problem  in 
mathematics.  We  shall  come  back  to 
the  old  golden  rule— think  of  the  singing 
and  the  rest  will  take  care  of  Itself." 

'The  English  actor,"  she  says,  "has 
the  racial  passion  for  independence.  He 
longs  to  set  up  for  himself." 

"I  once  went  to  a  Chinese  play  in  San 
Francisco,  and  we  had  to  run  away  from 
its  realism,  as  it  began  with  the  birth  of 
the  hero."  Once  at  Johannesburg  she 
was  molested  by  rats.  "I  made  the  night 
porter  take  me  upstairs,  where  I  had 
less  splendor  and  a  bed  to  myself." 

A  foolish,  snobbish,  fulsome  biography 
of  Genevieve  Ward  by  Mrs.  Zadel  Barnes 
Gustafson  was  published  in  Boston  In 
882.    A  song,  words  by  Mrs.  Gustafson, 
music  by  "the  favorite  English  balladist, 
Miss    Elizabeth    Philp,"    preceded  the 
preface.   Here  is  the  first  verse  of 
GENEVIEVE. 
Hall  to  thee,  and  farewell. 

Beautiful  Genevieve! 
Oh,  kind  for  thee  be  wind  and  wave. 
Thou  daughter  of  the  Free  and  Brave! 
Godspeed  of  English  heart  and  hand 
Goes  with  thee  to  thy  native  land. 
Farewell, 

Beautiful  Genevieve! 
.  There  are  many  pages  about  the  im- 
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tfortani-o  of  Miss  Ward's  family  In  this 
biography.  Here  Is  a  specimen  brlctt: 
"One  of  the  family,  a  wealthy  bachelor 
named  Horatio  Nelson  Ward,  went  to 
Europe  about  30  years  ago,  and  spent 
about  15  years  and  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds,  in  seeking  out  the  genealogy  of 
his  family.  He  succeeded  in  tracing 
them  back  to  the  year  700  in  Denmark, 
where  the  name  is  still  found  spelled 
Waerd,  and  meaning,  both  In  Danish 
and  In  German,  as  in  English — to 
guard." 

Miss  Ward  is  now  proud  of  her  age. 
Her  biographer  stated  that  she  was  born 
In  New  York  on  "the  27th  of  the  blus- 
tering month  of  March."  She  neglected 
to  state  the  year.  It  was  1838.  There 
Is  some  entertaining  gossip  in  Mrs.  Gus- 
tafson's  book,  many  letters  addressed 
to  Miss  Ward,  and  an  account  of  the 
controversy  over  "Forget  Me  Not." 
There  are  seven  pages  of  names  of 
families  that  intermarried  with  the 
Ward  family,  also  of  descendants  of  va- 
rious names,  beginning  with  Abbe  and 
ending  with  Yearo. 

Jullien's  Madness;  Performances 

of  "Moses  in  Egypt"  in  Boston 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Seeing  your  article  about  Julllen,  1 
should  like  to  give  you  the  account  of 
how  he  became  insane,  as  related  by  a 
friend  of  his. 

Julllen  had  been  giving  his  favorite 
daughter  special  instructions  in  singing 
his  favorite  song.  One  morning  he  came 
to  his  daughter's  room,  razor  in  hand, 
and  asked  if  she  wanted  to  hear  the  an- 
gels sing.  Taking  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  his  daughter  said,  "Yes,  father, 
if  you  will  get  our  favorite  song;  I  must 
sing  that  once  more."  He  went  for  the 
song.  Meanwhile  his  daughter  sum- 
moned assistance.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Jiis  insanity. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  "Moses  InU 
Egypt"  was  performed  here  as  an  opera  » 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  about  1860  or  h,J 
1861,  with  Mme.  Colson  as  Nicaule.    I  1 
think  It  was  given  by  the  company  in 
which  Slg.  Muzio  introduced  his  pupil 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg  to  Boston  (before F 
she  went  abroad).    Isabella  Hinckley, 
afterwards   Mme.    Susini,   was   also  aj 
member  of  the  company,  also  Adelaide  j 
Phillipps,  Brignoli,  Sustnl,  Ferri,  Barillj 
and  Scola.  ELIZA  HALL. 

Jullien,  whose  surname  was  Julien  ac- 
cording to  his  birth  certificate,  first 
showed  signs  of  insanity  on  Feb.  21, 
1860.  The  next  day  he  was  wholly  mad. 
He  cut  himself  twice  with  a  knife.  Tak- 
en to  an  asylum  for  the  insane  he  died: 
on  March  14,  1860.  Many  curious  stories 
are  told  of  his  last  year. 

Rossini's  "Mose  in  Egitto"  was  per- 
formed as  an  opera  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre on  March  21,  1861.  The  leading  sing-J 
ers  were  Mme.  Colson,  Adelaide  Phil- 
lipps, Stigelli,  Susini,  Ferri.  Muzio  con-! 
ducted.  The  chief  singers  sang  in  It  on' 
March  24,  when  it  was  performed  as  an 
oratorio.  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  made, 
her  debut  here  as  Linda  on  March  19. 

The  opera  was  first  performed  in  Bos-| 
ton  by  the  Havana  company  at  the[ 
Howard  Athenaeum  on  Saturday,  May} 
15,  1847,  without  scenery  or  stage  ap-l 
polntments.  It  was  performed  by  this 
company  later  in  the  month  with  scenery 
and  action.    The  cast  was  as  follows : 

Moses   Fietro  Novell!  ' 

Aaron  ......Luis  Perozzl 

Pharaoh  Luis  Vltl! 

Amenofi  Natale  Perelll 

Maria  Teodolinda  Gerli 

Anaide  Fortunata  Tedescol 

Slnaide  Teresa  Ranlerl 

Sinaide,  the  wife  of  Pharaoh,  became 
Nicaule  in  the  English  version  for  orato- 
rio purposes. 

There  was  a  performance  of  the  opera 
at  the  Melodeon  as  an  oratorio  by  the 
Havana  company  on  Sept.  26,  1847 — the) 
last  of  several. 

When  Rossini's  opera  was  performed 
in  Chicago  on  July  2,  1863,  the  singers 
were  Mme.  Lorini,  Morenslni,  .Stockton, 
and  Brignoli,  Susini  and  Lotti.  The 
playbill  bore  this  astonishing  state-l 
ment:    "In  announcing  Slg,.  Susini  inj 

the  celebrated  role  of  Moses,  the  di- 
rector claims  for  him,  being  at  present 
the  greatest  representative  in  this  re- 
ligious character  which  ha3  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  musical  critics  in 
both  hemispheres." 

"Moses  in  Egypt,"  the  oratorio,  was 
first  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society  on  Dec.  21,  1845. 
This  statement  was  then  made:  "Its 
production  in  English  not  attempted  in 
any  other  part  of  America,  nor  even  in 
England." 

There  were  many  performances  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn:  14  in  the  sea- 
son of  1845-46;  10  in  1846-47;  five  in 
1848-49;  eight  in  1853-54;  three  in 
1854-55;  three  in  1855-50.  On  Feb.  29, 
1868,  the  solo  singers  were  Mmes. 
Parepa-Rosa  and  Edith  Abell,  George 
Simpson,  the  Messrs.  Winch  and  M.  W. 
Whitney. 

In  December,  1896,  there  was  a  proposal 
to  perform  "Moses  in  Egypt"  as  an  ora- 
torio on  a  Sunday  night  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Max  Hirschfeld,  composer  and 
conductor.  The  New  England  Sabbath 
League  objected  strenuously.  This  led 
to  an  acrimonious  correspondence  be- 
tween F  P.  Bacon,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  music  critic  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  and  William  T.  W.  Ball,  a  dra- 
matic critic  of  much  experience,  who  as 
a  writer  belonged  to  the  school  so  ably- 
represented  by  Mr.  Bludyer  in  "Pen- 
dennls."  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Ball  taunt- 
ed one  the  other  with  the  license  of  ink. 


The  chief  question  was  whether  "Moses 
In  Egypt"  was  originally  an  oratorio  or 
an  opera.  The  letters  were  entertaining. 
As  published  they  are  pasted  In  an  edi- 
tion of  the  opera  in  the  Brown  room  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library. 

A  Note  About 

Misquotation  in  High  Places 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Tatler 
recently  I  came  across  Sir  Richard 
Steele's  noble  tribute  to  Betterton,  the 
great  tragedian,  and  the  good-natured 
essayist's  earnest  appeal  for  the  sup- 
port and  protection  of  the  actor's  poor, 
demented  wife,  who  had  lived  with  her 
husband  for  over  40  years  without  a 
break  In  their  domestic  relations.  The 
paper  says  that  Betterton  ought  to  be 
}  recorded  with  the  same  respec*  as 
>  Rosclus  among  the  Romans,  and,  In- j 
J  deed,  Betterton  had  no  eminent  succes- 
J  sor  until  Garrlck  came  to  shine  In  both 
comedy  and  tragedy.  He  was  more 
worldly  wise  than  the  elder  player,  for 
he  knew  well  how  to  save  the  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  and  he  did  not  leave 
his  widow  without  a  generous  provision 
for  her  old  age,  which  lasted  until  the 
'time  of  Edmund  Kean,  who  was  neitMr 
a  prudent  nor  a  virtuous  husband. 

But  my  purpose  in  this  communica- 
tion is  not  to  exploit  either  the  public  or 
private  lives  of  noted  histrions.  I  sim- 
ply desire  to  call  attention  to  the  sin- 
gular misquotations  which  Steele  made 
from  "Macbeth"  in  his  reflections  on| 
the  burial  of  Betterton  In  the  cloisters 
near  Westminster  Abbey.  They  run  as 
follows: 

Tomorrow,  tomorrow  and  tomorrow, 
Creeps  In  a  stealing  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  moment  of  recorded  time! 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
To  eternal  night.  Out,  out  short  candlelj 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the) 
stage, 

And  then  Is  heard  no  more. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Shakespeare,  whose  j 
wonderful  gift  of  expression  has  found 
no  peer  in  English  verse.  He  made  ther 
ambitious  Scottish  monarch,  after  the; 
death  of  his  wife,  the  partner  of  his 
crime  In  the  murder  of  Duncan,  say: 
Tomorrow,  tomorrow  and  tomorrow. 
Creeps  In  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 
And  all  bur  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brier 
oandle! 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the 

stage  . 
And  then  Is  heard  no  more. 
Evidently    Steele    did    not  improvf 


Shakespeare.  He  erred  through  careless- 
ness, but  he  did  not  deliberately  mangle 
him  as  did  Colley  Cibber,  the  hero  of  the 
Dunciad,  who  has  been  made  immortal 
by  Pope,  the  little  wasp  of  Twickenham. 
But  misquoting  is  a  general  fault.  We 

all  do  it  like  airy  Dick  Swiveller,  who  is 
-as  lovable,  irresponsible  and  impecuni- 
,ous  in  fiction  as  waa  Dicky  Steele  In; 
sreaX  life  even  when  he  boasted  of  hisj 

friendliness    for    Joseph    Addison,  the, 

stately  and  immaculate  editor  of  the| 
iSpectator,  that  gem  of  English  litera-, 

ture. 

Well,  it  takes  all  kinds  of  men  to 
make  a  world,  but  I  believe  that  in  the| 
present  time  we  could  well  spare  thej 
iKalser,  if,  indeed,  he  can  be  called  a 
Van.  Were  there  any  humanity  left  in 
him  he  might  find  In  Macbeth  a  lesson 
,to  stay  his  insatiable  and  fiendish  am- 
bition to  master  humankind. 
Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

a  It  may  be  remembered  that  Del 
Quincey  took  Hazlitt  to  task  for  the 
abundance  of  quotations  in  his  essays.] 
"To  have  the  verbal  memory  infested' 
with  tags  of  verse  and  'cues'  of  rhyme 
lis  In  itself  an  Infirmity  as  vulgar  and  as[ 
'morbid  as  the  stable  boy's  habit  of 
whistling  slang  airs  upon  the  mere  me-j 
Ichanical  excitement  of  a  bar .  or  two 
whistled  by  some  other  blockhead  in 
some    other     stable.   .   .  The  reason 

i  ifor  resisting  the  example  and  practice 
of  Hazlitt  lies  in  this— that  essentially 
It  is  at  war  with  sincerity,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  good  writing,  to  express  one's 
own  thoughts  by  another  man's  words." 
Strange  to  say,  De  Quincey  did  not  cen- 

jeure  Hazlitt  for  his  numerous  misquo- 
tations.   Concerning  them  the  editors  of 

j'Hazlitt's  collected  works  (London,  1902), 
,Mossrs.  A.  R.  Waller  and  Arnold 
Glover,  have  this  to  say:  "In  many 
cases  his  quotations  are  simply  and  un- 
intentionally inaccurate,  but  very  often 
Ihe  misquotes  (if  so  it  can  be  called)  on 
purpose.  That  is  to  say,  In  his  master- 
ful way  he  presses  quotations  into  his 
service,  and  if  they  are  not  exactly 
serviceable  as  they  stand,  *e  makes 
them  so  by  changing  a  word  here  and 
there,  or  by  blending  two  or  more  quo- 
tations together.    He  sometimes  quotes 

,i(or  misquotes)  without  using  quota- 
tion marks,  and  the  editors  would  fain 
believe  that  he  sometimes  uses  quo- 
tation marks  to  round  off  some  unusu- 

-  ally  happy  phrase  of  his  own." — Ed. 

Some  New  Plays,  Nativp 

and  Imported,  in  London. 

j!  The  Herald  has  already  described 
Israel  Zangwill's  "Too  Much  Money.! 
The  play  was  taken  to  London  and 
brought  out  at  the  Ambassadors  The- 
atre on  April  9.  The  Dally  Telegraph: 
"We  did  our  best.  The  Xaroe  had  such 
a  simple  way  with  It  that  not  to  laugh 
seemed  tmklnd.   And  at  the  end  we  had 


memories  of  moments  ol  aniuse- 
t.     But  Mr.  Zangvvlll  expeetta  too 

eh  of  us.  We  cannot  laugh  quite  so  < 
lly  as  he  wished.    We  want  a  little 

-e  help  than  he  provided.  And  we 
like  Mr.  Pickwick  when  he  envied 
ease  with  which  the  friends  ot  Hi- 
ler  Magnus  were  amused.  There 
"re  to  be  sure,  those  moments— some 
ity  quips,  some  chances  which  the 
Vyers  (generally  it  was  Mrs.  Mary 
Sigh  and  Mr.  Morand)  seized  for 
iy  humor  of  their  own.  But  the  rest 
\a  solemn  stuff." 

^gene    Walter's    "The    Knife"  was 
duced  at  Comedy  Theatre,  April  10. 
the  Daily  Telegraph:      This  is 
Jfcheerful  entertainment.    Half  of  it  is 
Ease  of  rape,  and  the  other  half  vivr- 
ition     And  the  author  lets  you  jiff 
more  than, he  must.    Horrid  and  har- 
ns  circumstance  is  rubbed  into  you 
a  perseverance  which  endures  to 
end.    He  succeeded.    He  was  quite  ; 
some.    The  flesh  did  creep.    And  if 
like  your  little  adventures  with  the  i 
it  lastly  vou  may  enjoy  yourself  hugeiy 
fcder     'The    Knife.'      Somewhere  in 
Karles  Kingsley's  there  is  record  of  a 
■How  who  used  to  read  the  'Crimes 
flfelebre'  on  week  days  and  the  'Vies 
Ea  Saints*  on  Sundays  with  the  single 
flm  of  feeding  himself  on  tales  of  tor- 
tare     This  would  be  the  play  for  him. 
Sit  beyond  making  the  flesh  creep  our 
Author     does     not     go.     It     is  not 
fcecessary  to  take   anything  to  heart, 
and  not  possible  to  take  anybody  seri- 
ously.    His   horrors   have   no  uncom- 
fortable power  to  haunt  us  after  the 
curtain    is   down.     He  piles   up  the 
Agony,  •  he  makes  an  attack  with  all  , 
the   panoply   of   frightfulness    on    our  | 
»enslblllties,  but  our  minds  remain  quite  | 
calm.     'The  Knife'  does  not  cut  very- 
deep.    There  is  indeed  no  obligation  on 
melodrama  so  to  do.    But  other  obliga- 
tions It  has.  and  If  It  chooses  to  go 
handling  such  theme3  as  the  outrage 
of  a  girl  and  medical  experiments  on 
the  living  human  body  it  should  be  sure 
that  it  has  power  enough  to  make  what 
happens  something  more  than  horrible. 
And  even  a  robust  taste  may  complain 
that  the  horrors  of  'The  Knife'  are  only 
that  and  nothing  more.    It  Is  officially 
described  as  'a  warning,'  to  whom  and 
against  what  you  may  speculate  with 
a   certain   flippancy.     But  It  all  hap- 
pened in  America,  where  many  things 
are    doubtless    different."     The  girl's 
story  of  the  outrage  was  to  the  reviewer 
the  .best  written  bit  of  the  play.  The 
chief  actors  were  Aubrey   Smith,  the 
doctor;  Kyrle  Bellew,  the  girl;  Farren 
Soutar,  the  lawyer,  and  Helen  Haye.  the 
female  doctor. 

"Be  Careful,  Baby!"  by  Salisbury  Field 
and  Margaret  Mayo,  was  produced  at  the 
Apollo,  April  17.    The  Times  published 
this  merry  notice  I 
"If  "Be  Care'ful,  Bafey !'  were  shown  on 

the  film  (and  It  would  be  admirably 
suited  to  that  medium),  you  would  never 
guess  its  country  of  origin.  A  gentle- 
man is  seen  getting  into  the  wrong  bed- 
room by  mistake  and  being  hidden  in  the 
linen  basket.  French,  you  say,  of  course, 
bethinking  you  of  many  a  Palais  Royal 
farce— but.  then,  the  first  misfortune  i 
happened  to  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  sec-- 
ond  to  Sir  John  Falstaff.  both  true-born 
Englishmen.  When,  however,  vou  hear 
a  lady  describe  her  Italian  husband  as 
my  dago  picture-puzzle,'  you  are  no 
longer  In  doubt.  This  lady's  abundance 
01  American  slang  Is  'rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.'  As  Hazlltt  says  of 
Coleridge  s  preaching  voice:  'It  rises 
like  a  stream  of  rich  dlstlll'd  perfumes  I 
And  you  can  imagine  nothing  more  au- 
seff  Amer)can  than  the  lady  her- 

"Bhe  Is  a  Miss  Helen  Raymond,  and 
»ne  reminds  us-outrageous  though  the 
Comparison  may  seem-of  a  very  great* 
American  actress.  Ada  Rehan.  she  has 
the  same  deep,  full  tones,  the  same  ex- 
uoerant  manner,  the  same  authoritative' 
Personality,  towering  over  every  one  and 
•ominatlng  the  scene.  She  must  be  seen, 
ZJ.™?*'  J"  ?0met™"8  else  than  broad.', 
noisy  tomfoolery  before  it  can  be  said 
Whether  she  has  Ada  Rehan's  fine 
•hades  and  wide  range  of  expression, 
sut  here,  at  any  rate,  even  through  the 
Mr,  ungrateful  medium  of  bedroom 
;arce,  is  revealed  a  new  actress  of  strlk- 
f  telnPe/ament  and  talent.  America 
ems  to  be  the  native  country  of  these 

p-voiced.  masterful,  emphatically  ex-i' 
Waive  women-Miss  Genevieve  Ward' 
nd  Miss  Ethel  Levey  are  two  other  and*' 
ontrasted  variants  of  the  same  type-^ 

P-v^yvare  8?Je  favorit"  with  London 
aygoers.  as  Miss  Raymond  found  las. 
Ight  before  she  had  been  five  minute* 
n  the  stage.  I 

ZA,lH?r^e  be?,room  tar^.  it  is  like  all 

,mh»  ?"er  a"'  tnP,'°  is  on'y  a  'imited 
lumber  of  ways  of  getting  into  or  under 

,«Z\?ne  b.Zd-  Mr  Griffith  Humphreys, 
idrol  as  the  dago  picture-puzzle,  par- 
icularly  In  the  bedroom  scene,  wherein 
!tem?  to  lmitate  the  Illustrious  hero 
>Wp  um°VlfS''  Charlie  ChaPlin,  and 
S  I8  *  cleYfr  s^tch  of  an  Irish 
help   by  Miss  Peggy  Doran.    Many  U 
*>.   A.    uniforms   were   agreeably  con- 
picuous   among   the  audience,  every- 
body rocked  with  laughter  at  the  farce, 
.no.  Miss  Raymond  was  so  rapturously 
(leered  that  she  had  to  make  a  little 
peech  of  thanks." 
This  is  the  play,  "Twin  Beds." 

"Betty  at  Bay."  by  Jessie  Porter,  was 
produced  at  the  Strand  on  April  9     It  ' 
-  a  ''pretty,  tender,  simple  hearted  war 
medy  of  a  young  wife  who  won  the 
art  of  her  officer-husband's  stern  old 


gaThe'r. "much  as  Little  rx>fff"Fauntleroy 
Hid  that  of  the  old  earl.    The  wife  in 
Question  is  the  Betty  of  the  title.  She 
Is  a  Wendy-like  little  person  whom  a 
Voung  lieutenant  met  unconventionally 
fin  Kensington  Gardens.    As  he  was  heir 
Ito  the  title,  the  father  was  very  much 
lagainst  the  marriage,  and  when  the  son 
Bis  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  the 
fold  man's  antagonism  to  the  girl  'widow' 
Bis  only  increased  by  the  fact  that  she 
jhas  no  baby.    But  in  the  end,  of  course, 
'the  soldier  husband  proves  never  to  have 
been  killed."  The  Daily  Chronicle  should 
have  added  that  Betty  turns  out  to  be 
an  heiress,   who    had  purchased  the 
mortgage  on  the    estate,  and  all  she 
begged  of  him  was  that  he  would  ac- 
cept the  old  place  as  a  gift  at  her  hands. 
"The  piece,"  says  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
"despite  certain  shortcomings,  is  rich  in 
promise  and  gives  every  hope  for  Miss 
Porter's  future  as  a  playwright."  The 
acting  of  Christine  Silver  (Betty)  and 
our  old  friend  J.  H.  Barnes  (Sir  Charles) 
I  was  highly  praised.  , 
I    The  story  of  Pinero's  "Monicas  Blue 

Boy,"  a.  mime  play   with   music   by  | 
'  Frederic  Cowen    (New  Theatre,  April 
i  9)    is  simple.    A  suburban  Cinderella  H 

stays  at  home  while  her  elder  slaters 
j  go  out  to  serve  their  country.  The  fairy  j 
prince  comes  to  her  and,  having  been 
wounded,  tells  her  how  he  went  over 
the  top.     She  falls  in  love  with  him. 
Father  and  sisters  surprise  her  waltz- 
I  lng  with  him  and  are  shocked  at  the 
'  eight  of  her  dancing  with  a  private. 
They   recover   themselves   when  tyey 
learn  that  Private  Lance,  Lovejoy  is  a 
!  real  baronet. 

j  Notes  About  the  Theatre, 
'  Music  and  Musicians 

Emanuel  Compinsky,  who  came  out, 
-1  a  pupil  of  Emile  Sauret  in  London  on 
April  18,  was  described  as  an  unusually 
',]  gifted  young  violinist. 

The  London  Times  was  pleased  with 
|  the  Belgian  Quartet's  performance  ol 
i    the  quartet  by  Debussy,  April  10.  "It 
Is  a   specialty  of   theirs;    they  know 
iwhere  to  skim  lightly  and  where  to  lean 
I  with  weight.   It  grew  under  their  fingers 
I  like  a  stately  tree;  the  light  played  on 
I  the  leaves,  and  there  were  bits  of  blue 
f\  sky  between  them."    But  is  Debussy's 
quartet  really  like  a  tree?  The  quartet 
is  beautiful,   wonderful;   but  "stately" 
Is  the  last  word  to  describe  It. 

A  neat  story  was  told  recently  by  Dr. 
Broome  of  Northern  Church,  Toronto, 
to  his  choir  during  a  practice.  One  need 
not  be  reminded,  said  the  doctor,  that 
when  a  Welshman  Is  a  bass  singer  he 
is  a  bass,  and  is  proud  of  it.  A  Welsh- 
man, who  was  a  fine  bass,  dreamt  that 
he  was  In  heaven  and,  of  course,  in  the  , 
choir.  But  even  he  had  not  imagined 
what  a  fine  voice  he  had.  There  were 
million -\  of  sopranos,  contraltos  and 
tenors,  ibut  he  was  the  only  bass  pres- 
ent. During  a  chorus,  Gabriel,  who  was 
conducting,  waved  a  hand  to  the  Welsh- 
and  whispered,  "Not  quite  so  much  bass 
please."— London  Dally  Chronicle. 

"The  Naughty  Wife"  was  produced 
at  the  Playhouse,  London,  April  11.  The 
Times,  telling  the  story,  ended:  "Why 
that,  you  say,  is  Sardou's  'Dlvorcons'? 
To  be  sure  It  is,  and  the  formula  of 
many  another  amusing  comedy  as  well, 
and  'The  Naughty  Wife'  la  none  the  . 
worse  for  that.  It  Is  the  treatment  that 
matters,  and  the  treatment  here  Is  new, 
or  new  enough,  at  any  rate,  a  new  com- 
bination of  old  materials.  .  .  The  old 
formula  takes  on  a  glittering  air  of 
novelty  at  the  Playhouse  because  of  the 
ness  of  the  ladies'  gowns  and  the  smart- 
ness of  the  ladles'  gorwns  and  the  smart  - 
nss  of  everybody's  acting."  The  chief 
comedians  were  Gladys  Cooper  and 
Charles  Hawtrey.  wife  and  husband, 
Stanley  Logan  and  Ellis  Jeffreys. 

The  violin  sonata  of  J.  A.  Carpenter 
was  played  in  London  on  April  12.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  described  it  as  "a  clever 
work  of  modern  tendency,  with  Just  a 
smack  of  the  artificial  about  it.  Olga 
Rudge  was  the  violinist.. 
On  April  13  a  "capital"  violin  sonata 
-  by  Arnold  Trowell  was  performed  in 
London,  "a  mixture  of  the  styles  of  60 
years  ago  or  so  and  of  today.  O'Connor 
Morris's  little  violin  pieces,  "Mist- 
wraiths"  and  "Elfin  Serenade,"  played 
at  the  same  concert  by  Rhoda  Back- 
house, were  highly  praised. 

Mme.  Suggia,  the  first  wife  of  Pablo 
Casals,  brought  out  in  London  Gabriel 
Kaure's  new  violoncello  sonata  on  April 
|  16.  Leonard  Borwlck  was  the  pianist.  , 
I  The  Time3  said:  "The  work  is  con- 
spicuous, even  among  Faure's  music, 
for  its  avoidance  of  anything  like  a 
close,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
way  the  two  Instruments  are  inter- 
woven; there  is  nothing  approaching  a 
bravura  passage  for  either  alone,  and 
every  cantilena  is  shared  between  them 
amicably.  The  first  movement  has  the 
rhythmic  complexity  that  Brahms  loved, 
and  the  last  the  playful  figuration  in 
which  Mendelssohn  excelled,  without 
the  least  resemblance  to  the  manner  of 
either;  between  them  comes  a  move- 
ment In  the  spirit  hut  not  the  idiom  of 
plain  song."  The  Times  added:  "Mr. 
Borwick,  the  interpreter  of  the  classics, 
showed  in  Debussy's  'Hommage  a 
Itameau'  and  an  Etude  of  Stravinsky's 
that  all  the  classics  are  not  a  century 
old." 

Alice  Shaw,  once  known  in  America 
and  Europe  as  a  concert  whistler,  died 
in  New  York  on  April  22. 

This  was  said  of  Yves  Tinayre,  who 
sang  French  son^s  in  London,  April  10: 
"M.  Tinayre  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  the  Marne,  and  there  Is  a  story  that 


he  used  his  powers  of  attraction  to  good 
purpose  there  and  drew  certain  of  the 
enemy  within  our  lines,  who  subsequent- 
ly became  prisoners." 

We  much  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  Chung  Ling  Soo,  the  well  known  Chi- 
nese magician,  who  received  a  fatal 
wound  in  full  view  of  the  audience  dur- 
ing his  performance  at  the  second  house 
at  the  Wood  Green  Empire.  In  one  of 
his  tricks  he  was  supposed  to  catch  upon 
a  plate  two  bullets  fired  by  his  assist- 
ants from  two  rifles,  and  members  of 
the  audience  were  asked  to  go  upon  the 
stage  to  attest  the  genuineness  of  the 
bullets  and  powder,  and  to  superintend 
the  loading— which  was  done  on  Satur- 
day evening  by  two  soldiers.  The  rest 
may  be  told  in  the  statement  to  a  Press 
representative  by  Mr.  Soo's  stage  man- 
ager, Mr.  F.  Kametaro:  "I  directed 
them  (the  two  soldiers)  to  go  Into  a  cor- 
ner out  of  the  way,  and  upon  receiv- 
ing the  cue  from  Mr.  Soo  I  gave  the 
order  to  Are.  Both  assistants  fired. 
Mr.  Soo  always  fixed  the  guns  In  his 
private  room.  After  the  bullets  were 
fired  Mr.  Soo  usually  staggered,  and, 
when  he  fell  I  thought  It  was  the  usual 
performance.  He  then  called  out,  'Oh. 
my  God!'  Upon  going  to  him  we  found 
that  a  bullet  had  passed  right  through 
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him."  Mr.  David  James,  the  manaser/ 
summoned  three  doctors,  but  life  was 
only  prolonged  for  a  short  time  by  the 
administration  of  oxygen.  Most  of  the 
audience  left  the  house  ignorant  of 
what  had  taken  place;  the  final  fall 
was  thought  to  be  part  of  Chung  Ling 
Soo's  entertainment.  Chung  Ling  Soo's 
real  name  was  William  Elsworth  Rob- 
inson, and  he  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  April,  1861.  He  came  to  this  country 
some  18  years  ago,  and,  from  a  circus 
performer,  developed  later  on  into  a 
conjurer.  He  had  appeared  at  every 
hall  of  importance  in.  the  United  King- 
dom, and  often  provided  the  whole  en- 
tertainment at  the  houses  he  visited. 
He  had  only  recently  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  a  long  tour  of  India  and  the 
Far  East.— The  Stage. 

An  open-air  cinema,  "What  Our  Lads 
Are  Doing  at  the  Front,"  organized  by 
the  National  War  Aims  Committee,  is 
showing  in  English  towns. 

Two  works  by  Franck— the  Symphony 
and  "Les  Djinns" — give  a  stamp  to  a 
concert.  By  10  years  Wagner's  junior 
and  Brahms's  senior,  he  stands'  in  a 
special  position.  None  of  the  three  owes 
anything  to  either  of  the  others,  and 
all  took  up  music  as  it  had  culminated 
in  Beethoven,  each  emphasizing  one 
side  of  him — Wagner  the  expanded  key- 
circle,  Brahms,  the  rhythmic  certainty, 
and  Franck,  the  melodic  variation. 
Franck's  themes  are  organic,  they  grow 
round  some  nucleus  as  Beethoven's  did, 
they  have  protean  shapes  and  maintain 
a  dignified  reserve,  they  have  warmth 
without  vivacity  and  sincerity  without 
strongly  marked  character,  and  are  not 
free  from  mannerisms.  His  music  asks 
above  all  for  fine  tone  in  performance 
and  something  of  the  grand  manner. — 
London  Times,  April  U.  But  the  Times 
did  not  like  the  Queen's  Hall  orches- 
tra's performance  of  ballet  music  by 
Rameau :  "It  was  the  language  of  the 
Morris-dance  and  the  quarterstaff.  not 

I  of   the   gavotte   and   the   raptor."  It 
rapped  Mme.  d'Alvarez  for  her  selec- 
tion of  songs:  "The  insincerity  of  the 
changeable  Chimene  In  her  overwrought 
'Pleurez !  mes  yeux'  and  the  sloppy  sen-  ; 
timent  of  the  'Agnus  Dei'  from  Bizet's  1 
L'Arleslenne— we   are  speaking  of   the  1 
music  only  as  such — rang  equally  false 

[  in  this  context." 

j    The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  • 
I  ended  its  106th  season  on  April  16.  "One 
hopes  that  our  music-lovers  will  read 
and  ponder  the  rather  ominous  appeal  I 
printed  in  yesterday's  program  with  ref-  • 
erence  to  the  society's  claims  on  their 
support,  and  that,  in  due  course,  we 
shall  welcome  the  dawn  of  yet  another 
season  of  London's  oldest  musical  in- 
stitution. Under  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's 
rule    Its    finest    traditions    have  been 
abundantly  maintained,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fresh  artistic  stimulus." 

The  piano  Recital  By  Harald  Gulbrand- 
sen  Friday  evening  was  a  financial 
as  well  as  a  musical  success.  It 
has  been  seldom  that  our  people  have 
witnessed  anything  in  this  line  of  a  su- 
perior nature,  even  from  professors  in 
the  art  much  older  in  years.  He  ex- 
hibited a  talent  that  was  surprising  to 
the  Black  River  Falls  friends,  and 
earnest  appreciation  was  frequently 
made  manifest  throughout  the  enter- 
tainment. His  fineness  of  touch  was 
readily  observed,  while  his  calm  and 
|  unostentatious  vigor  was  the  admira- 
tion of  all  observers,  while  in  his  vio- 
lent passages,  In  which  the  keys  ,were 
being  touched  off  at  the  rate  of  300  per 
minute,  more  or  less,  th>ere  was  little 
swaying  of  the  body,  and  about  the 
only  noticeable  change  of  expression 
was  ,a  slight  reddening  of  the  face  and 
the  tightening  of  the  cords  in  the  cheek 
and  neck. — A  Black  River  Falls  (Wis.) 
exchange. 

Now  that  Boccaclo  is  In  the  air—  two 
pieces  taken  from  the  "Decameron"  are 
in  preparation— it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  note  that  Shakespeare  was  not 
nearly  so  much  Indebted  to  the  Italian 
writer  as  some  people  think.  Chaucer 
borrowed  freely  from  him.  while  Mars- 
ton  and  Fletcher  were  greatly  his  debt-  1 
ors.  Dryden's  "Tales  from  Boccaccio" 
were  immensely  popular  long  after  the 
death  of  the  "translator."  In  modern 
times  Keats.  Tennyson  (in  '"fhe  Fal- 
con," produced  under  the  Kendal-Hare 


rranageTrronr  at  inn  'SIT  'jaineiT  in  1  .<"!>, 

and  In  "The  Lover's  Tale"),  Longfellow, 
Swinburne  and  George  Eliot  found  much 
Inspiration  in  the  famous  hundred  tales 
|  of  Boccaccio.    On  the  other  hand,  only 
•iln  two  plays  of  Shakespeare  do  we  And 
feny  trace  of  the  Italian  stories.  The 
'blot  of  "All's  Well  That  Ends  Well"  Is 
'  faken  from  the  etory  of  Giletta  of  Nar- 
bonne,  In  Painter's  "Palace  of  Pleas- 
ure," which  was  largely  composed  from 
works  by  Boccaccio  and  others.  Shake- 
speare invented  many  of  the  characters, 
{including  the  comedy   characters  Pa- 
rolles,  Lafeu  and  the  Clown,  and  that 
beautiful  portrait  of  old  age,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Rouslllon.    "Cymbellne,"  the  sec- 
ond of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  which 
there  is  an  indebtedness  to  the  "Decam- 
eron," is  founded  upon  the  "Chronicles" 
|of  Holinshed.   On  to  this  fragment  frorrj 
[British  history  Shakespeare  weaved  the 
story  of  Iachimo  from  the- "Decameron" 
j(Day  2.  Novel  9).    Shakespeare,  It  will 
thus  be  seen,   derived  but  little  from 
:  Boccaccio. 

To  come  to  our  own  period,  there  was 
j  a  comic  opera— and  a  very  successful 
|  one— which  had  the  author  of  the  "De- 
j  eameron"  for  its  hero,  and  his  wife,  the 
noble  lady  whom  he  Immortalized  under 
1  the  name  of  Fiammetta,  for  heroine.  In 
1^53  there  was  produced  in  Paris  a  flve- 
,  act  vaudeville  entitled  "Boccace,  on  le 
Decameron,"    In    which    the  principal 
character  was  played  by  Charles  Albert 
Fechter.    This  piece,  which  rejoiced  in 
four  authors,  became  the  comic  opera 
for  which  the  Viennese  composer,  Franz 
von  Suppe — who,  by  the  way.  was  of 
Germano-Belgo-Italian  origin— wrote  the 
music.    "Boccaccio"  was  first  brought 
1  out  In  Brussels,  and  then,  on  March  29, 
1882,  at  the  Folies-Dramatiques,  Paris. 
It  found  its  way  to  London  immediately, 
I  being  produced  on  the  22d  of  the  follow- 
'j  lng  month,  in  an  adaptation  by  H.  B. 

Farnle  and  Robert  Reece,  at  the  Com- 
I  edy.    The  title  role  was  taken  by  Miss 
Violet  Cameron,  who,  happily,  is  still 
'  with  us.    The  other  principals— Lionel 
'  Brough,  J.  G.  Taylor,  Louis  Kelleher, 1 
and  Kate  Munroe,  who  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  success  of  "Boccaccio"  in 
1882— ihave  Joined  the  great  majority.— 
The  Stage. 
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A  London  journalist,   discussing  the 
I  sowing  of  tomatoes,  says  that  few  will 
choose  the  yellow  variety  although  on 
the  first  introduction  of  the  plant  into 
England    that    was    the    sort  usually 
grown.    Is  this  journalist  right  in  say- 
ing that  its  golden  appearance  won  for 
the  fruit  the  alternative  name  of  love 
apple?  Was  not  this  name  given  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  aphrodisiac  quail- 
ties  of  the  fruit?  Boys  in  western  Mas- 
sachusetts  in   the  sixties  often  heard 
warnings  against  the  eating  of  toma- 
toes, raw  or  cooked,  for  It  was  thought 
that  the  eating  would  bring  on  cancer. 
It  seems   that  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  the  plant  as  a  garden  vegetable 
in  England  about  1750.    Chambers'  Cy-  I 
clopedia  of  1753  defined  the  tomato:  "The 
fruit  of  Iycopersicon  or  love  apple;  a 
fruit  eaten  either  stewed  or  rawed  by ' 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians  and  by  the 
few  families  in  England."  Ralph  Waldo  I 
Emerson  described  sea  life  as  an  ac- 1 
quired   taste,    "like   that  for  tomatoes 
and  olives."    Does  grafting  the  tomato 
on  the  potato  stalk  improve  the  strength 
of  its  tubers?  The  word  "tomato"  is  not 
found  in  dictionaries  of  the  18th  century 
—Walker's  and  Bailey's.   In  Bailey's  we 
find:   "Love  apple,  a  root  in  Spain  that 
inclines  to  a  violet  color." 

The~  journalist  says  that  English  poets; 
note  with  envy  a  use  of  tomato  peculiar  j 
to  America,  "for  there  It  supplies  a| 
much  needed  rhyme  to  'potato'." 


The  Boche's  Mixture 

Tobacco  taken  from  a  German  prisoner 
was  found  on  analysis  to  contain  hops, 
twigs  and  leaves  of  fennel,  cow's  lung-  i 
wort,  mint,  vervain,  wild  oats,  briar  and  I 
j  reeds,  pith  from  the  elder  tree,  scraps! 
of  bark,  cheese  scrapings,  and  brown  j 
paper.  i 


Rattling  the  Skeleton 

The  billing  of  Gertrude  Hoffmann  on 
the  walls  of  the  Orpheum  Theatre.  St.  | 
Louis,  announcing  her  return  engage- j 
ra'ent,  reads  as  follows: 

"Miss  Hoffmann  has  appeared  before 
the  royal  court  of  London  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  of  St.  Louis."— The  Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 


Around  a  Finger-Bowl 

j    Who  was  the  first  to  use  finger-bowls 
in  Boston?   When  were  they  introduced 
as  an  essential  part  of  table  equipage? 
j  Mme.   de  Genlis  was  shocked  by  the 
,  adoption  in  Paris  during  the  Consulate) 
j  of  the  English  custom  of  washing  hands  i 
land  rinsing  mouths  at  table.    She  tola 
j  M.  de  Valence  that  in  England  it  was 
another  matter;  for  English  women  left* 
I  the  men  at  dessert.    "I  find  it  shock-| 
ing  to  the  last  degree  for  a  man  to  I 
I  make  his,  toilet  by  my  side." 

Alfred    Franklin,    describing  French 
I  table  manners  from  the  12th  to- the  18th  I 
century — "Les    Repas"— speaks    of   the  E 
water  poured  on  guests'  hands  before* 
and  after  the  meals,  with  due  observ- 
ance of  i  rank  and  quality.    "This  oper- 
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the  disgusting  rinee-bouche,  bv  which 
we  ha\.  replaced  the  basin  unci  thct 
ewer."  Vntoine  do  Courtin  in  lt;;>:«  grave 
many  rules  for  tonduct  nt  tiiblf.  "'it  la 
uncivil  to  pick  one's  teeth  durlnir  a 
meal  or  after  it  with  a  knife  or  a  fork; 
this  l>  u  ierly  and  disgust- 

Ins.  It  i  -  also  uncivil  to  ii!i?o  the 
mouth  aft  ■  '  mem  in  tin-  presence  o 
persons  whom  we  should  respect." 

In  the  oil  days  among  the  Fcnch  a» 
among  the  Romans  It  was  the  custom  to 
bathe  before  the  meal,  if  a  Frenchman 
wished  to  be  a  really  cordial  host,  he 
offered  a  hath  to  his  guest,  who  went 
directly  from  the  bath  room  to  the  din 
Ing  room.  Jean  do  Troves  told  pleasant- 
ly  the  story  of  Louis  XI.  and  his  wife 
Charlotte  de  Savole,  dining  sumptuously 
at  houses  of  their  subjects.  When  the 
Queen  and  several  ladies,  of  her  com- 
pany supped  with  Jehan  Dauvet.  they 
were   nobly   received   and  entertained. 
There  were  four  richly  adorned  baths. 
|R  was  expected  that  the  Queen  would 
bathe  first,  but  she  was  somewhat  in- 
disposed and  the  weather  was  unfavor- 
able. Mme.  de  Bourbon,  Mile.  Bonne  de 
I  Savoy e,   Mme.   de  Montglat — all  noble 
dames,   risked    the   adventure,    as  did 
[Perrettte  de  Chalons,    "bourgeoise  de 
Paris."    Gossips  say  Perrctte  was  the 
I  mistress  of   the    King:   but   were  not 
I  Phelise  Renard  and  .Marguerite  de  Sas- 
senage  preferred  to  Perrette?    By  them 
i  he  had  children,  one  of  whom,  Marie, 
I  was    the    grandmother    of    Diane  de 
;  Potiers.    At  fcny  rate  Perrette  bathed. 
Then  they  all  made  good  cheer.  These 
baths  were  apparently  improvised  for 
the  occa.  Ion.  but  certain  great  families 
had  bath  rooms  In  their  mansions.  Set 
tubs?   Surely    there   was    no  sanitary 
plumbing. 


The  Hungry  Hun 

s  greed  1ns  flown— 

t  counting  .0^  — 
aiust  the  whole 
tbattled  world : 
nl  he  has  found 
s  battles  lost 
Before  his  flag 
Was  half  unfurled. 


bosom,  and  their  breath,  too,  between 
one's  lips.  If  poradventure  one  omlt- 
toth  to  shut  ,  them  bitterly  and  hold 
tight" 

There  Is  this  to  bo  said:  Let  one  stand 

across  the  street  and  look  up  at  the 
windows  of  a  "dancing  academy."  The 
music  is  not  heard;   the  bobbing,  the 

nam  ing,  the  clutching  and  the  gyra- 
tions arc  grotesque,  reminding;  one  of 
i"alderon's  lines  that  we  have  quoted 
above.  De  Quincey,  seeing  in  modern 
ballroom,  could  not  write  his  gorgeous 
description  of  an  "Intricate  dance  under 
a  full  volume  of  music,  taken  with  all 
the  circumstantial  adjuncts  of  such  a 
scene  In  rich  men's  halls  .  .  .  specta- 
cle capable  of  exciting  and  sustaining 
the  very  grandest  emotions  of  philo- 
sophic melancholy  to  which  the  human 
spirit  is  open."  For  the  scene  presented 
to  De  Quincey  "a  sort  of  mask  of  human 
life,  with  Its  whole  equipage  of  pomps 
and  glories.  Its  luxury  of  sight  and 
sound,  its  hours  of  golden  youth,  and 
the  interminable  revolutions  of  ages 
harrying  after  ages,  and  one  generation 
treading  upon  the  flying  footsteps  of 
another;  whilst  all  the  while  the  over- 
tuling  music  attempers  the  mind  to  the 
spectacle,  the  subject  to  the  object,  the 
tieholder  to  the  vision."  , 
There  were  these  visions  when  we  were 


call  for  the  principals  ai  me  ^...v.«=~.., 
of  the  act.  and  we  were  onco  more  en- j 

h  inted   with  the  art  of  Mr.   Rooney  | 

in  the  dance.    Nor  was  he  less  interest- 
ing with  his  partner  In  the  Irresistible  [ 
spell  nf  ••The  Sister  of  Rosy  O'Grndy," 
v  Inch  the  audience  took  up  and  whistled] 
the  refrain  in  several  "well  directed  at-j 
I  tempts. 

Other  acts  were  Al  Herman,  black- 1 
I  face  comedian,  with  an  "intimate! 
[style";  the  Five  Kitamuras,  in  a  char-| 
Mtcteristic  Japanese  acrobatic  act;  Bes-1 
Isle  Wynn,  an  Interpretative 'singer  oft 
I  charm  and  personality,  In  a  cycle  of I 
I  songs  and  readings;  Tom  Smith  and1 
I  Ralph  Austin,  knockabout  comedians 
I  who  bring  pleasant  memories  of  other 
.and  happy  days  in  vaudeville;  Fran* 
I  Fay,  comedian,  in  songs  and  chatter; 
I  Nina   Payne,    in    character   studies  in 

dance,  an  act  that  reveals  the  dancer! 

as  first  of  all  the  contortionist;  BernieJ 
land    Baker,    Instrumentalists,    with  ai 

leaning  and  undeniable  facility  in  thef 
j  art  of  syncopation;   Sylvia  Loyal  and! 

Her  Pierrot,  in  an  act  with  70  trained! 

pigeons,  that  is  a  striking  demonstra-1 

lion  of  a  many-sided  talent. 


COPLEY: 


ing 


young;  when  the  dance  was  the  waltz 

J  of  the  seventies ;  when  the  music  was  m 
Bur,                -        i-    «.              *»  *          t  ha   ev  \\  ykeham 
II  by  Johann  or  Joseph  Strauss;   Metra.  HI  *       .  Z  - 

»  Godfrey  or  Waldteufel. 
|  Today  De  Quincey  would  watch  curl- 
F  ously  a  ballroom  as  he  would  stand  be- 
1  fore  a  monkey  cage,  and  he  might  re- 
's member  regretfully  the  words  of  Arte- 
•1  mus  Ward  in  Asplnwall :  "At  the  How- 
)'  ard  House  the  man  of  sin  ru'bbeth  the 
1  hair  of  the  horse  to  the  bowels  of  the 
m  eat,  and  our  girls  are  waving  their  lily 
(..white  hoofs  in  the  dazzling  waltz." 


'Charley's    Aunt."    a  cte- 
I  lightful  old  farce,  wifYi  Leon  Cordon  as 
J  the  aunt  from  Brazil,  /"where  the  mus 
'  come  from."    B.  N.  Lewin  is  now  play  - 
Jack    Chesney;    Lionel  Glenistei. 


And  still  the  Hun 

Thirsts  for  your  blood! 

"Ti«  in  his  eyes, 

His  tiger  veins, 

His  ruthless  weapon— Hate 

May  flood 

The  sensate  world. 
But  without  gains. 

The  homh  he  carries 
(Which  is  Greed! 
Will  take  a 
Plato  le  curve 
Anil  fling  Its  aches 
With  <e. tain  sreed 
t'pon  the  natio:i 
He  would  serve. 

His  wizened  brain 
Emerging  from 
The  wrecks  pf  war. 
Ti  o  ich  ased  by  pain, 
Spems  not  to  learn 
(So  dull  is  he) 
'Mong  corpses  cold 
What  life  is  for. 


At  Last!  At  Last! 
?JAs  the  World  Wags: 
1  Once  and  for  all  let  me  settle  this  con- 
''1  founded  controversy  over  the  author- 
iship  of  a  couple  of  ridiculous  verses.  I 
prefer,  of  course,  to  "Lines  on  the  Paint- 
Ung    of    a    Symphony    in    Purple  and 
.jorange"  and  "To  a  Limburger  Cheese." 
'■Frothinghafh  Clancy  did  not  write  them. 
IXeither  did  Amy  Lowell,  nor  "Walt  Whit- 
Hman  nor  "B.  L.  T."  I  wrote  them;  wrote 
Bjthem  not  for  publication  or  for  a  herl- 
liage  to  future  (or  futurist)  generations, 
■  pr  even  for  personal  amusement,  but  to 
■convince  an  obstinate  acquaintance  that 
any  blamed  fool  could  write  free  verse— 
lor  any  other  kind  of  doggerel.    I  had 
my  labor  for  my  pains.    My  obstinate 
friend  was  not  convinced.    I  have  no 
Srtoubt  that  if  he  had  read'them  first  in 
Wthe  Herald  and  Journal,  not  knowing 
u  that  I  wrote    them,    he    would  have 
I  thought  them  exquisite.    I  threw  them 
»  out  of  the  window  of  a  Saugus  branch 
I  train,  and  thought  I  had  seen  the  last 
of  them.    Of  course,  I  had  no  idea  that 
some    infernal    pup    named    Patou— an 
Airedale   scrubbing  brush,   no  doubt- 
would  go  fetch  them  into  the  spotlight 
of  public  criticism. 

So  my  handwriting  was  "legible,  which 
Is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it."    I  wish 
to  thunder  it  had  been  totally  illegible. 
Raddins.  URIAH  BUMPUS. 


m^l  iT  ''•jiff' 


MILO  E.  BENEDICT. 


Concord,  N.  H. 


another  dancing. 


"He  who  far  off  bcr-oM-s 

Eren  one  who  dances  best,  and  all  ttie  time 
Hears  not  the  music  that  he  dances  to, 
Thinks  him  a  madman,  apprehending  not 
The  law  that  rules  his  else  eccentric  action. 


On  with  the  Dance 

Not  long  ago  a  clergyman  in  this  city 
elt  it  his  duty  to  inveigh  coarsely  and 
n  a  sensational  manner  against  the 
lance  He  might  have  quoted  liberally 
'rom  the  book  attributed  to  Francois 
Uvuis  Gauthier,  published  at  Paris  in 
1769.  The  title,  translated  into  English, 
■uns  as  follows:  "Treatise  against 
Dances  and  Naughl>  Songs.  In  which 
the  Danger  and  the  Evil  contained  in 
them  are  shown  by  the  multiplied  wit- 
ness of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the 
ftoly  Fathers  of  Councils,  of  many  Bish- 
ops of  the  last  century  and  Our's,  of 
a  number  of  moralizing  Theologians  and 
Casuists,  of  Purists,  of  several  Protest- 
ant Ministers,  and  finally  of  the  Pagans 
themselves." 

He  might  have  asked  the  choir  to  sing 
the  pathetic   song  of  the  unfortunate 
cut  off  in  her  prime.    It  begins: 
First  to  the  dance-house. 
And  then  to  the  ale-house. 

Or  he  might  have  quoted  from  the 
sermon  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  pastor  of  a 
Negro  church  In  Barnwell  street,  Cleve- 
land, 60  years  ago:  "Whar  there's 
dancing  there's  fiddling— whar  there's 
fiddling  there's  unrighteousness,  and  un- 
righteousness is  wickedness  and  wicked- 
ness Is  sin!    That's  me— that's  Jones." 

There  was  room  for  a  passage  from 
the  conversation  of  William  Penn  and 
Lord  Peterborough  as  reported  by  Wal- 
ter Savage  Landor.  Peterborough  was 
surprised  at  learning  that  Penn  would 
not  reprove  country  folks  for  an  inne- 
cent  relaxation:  "I  fancied  that  even 
the  sound  of  a  fiddle  was  an  abomina- 
tion to  you."    Penn  answered; 

"I  was  never  given  to  capering;  but 
there  is  something  in  a  violin,  if  played 
discreetly,  that  appeareth  to  make  hot 
weather  cool  and  cold  weather  warm  and 
temperate;  not,  however  when  its  chords 
have  young  maidens  tied  invisibly  to 
the  end  of  them.  Jerking  them  up  and 
down  in  a  strange  fashion  before  o 
tyes,  and,  unless  oneto&eth  due  caul 


Pride  with  Grief 

How  shall  we  indicate  the  houses 
from  which  a  man  who  fought  in  de- 
fence ol  his  country  has  fallen?  It  is 
suggested  in  America  that  a  gold  star 
should  replace  the  black  star  on  the  flag 
which  indicated  that  a  man  had  gone. 
In  England  the  usual  custom  seems  to 
be  to  place  a  band  of  black  ribbon  round 
the  card  which  said,  "A  man  from  this 
house  is  serving  his  country."  But  why 
not  something  more  in  keeping  with  the 
pride  which  mingles  with  'our  grief? 
Why  does  not  some  enterprising  pub- 
lisher put  upon  the  market  a  suitable 
card,  or,  better  still,  let  the  govern- 
ment supply  them?— 'London  Daily 
Chronicle. 


Sixteen  Years  Ago 

It  is  impossible  to  read  without  a 
thijill  of  pride  of  the  wonders  which 

our  airmen  are  achieving  at  sea  against  I 
submarines.     Sixteen   years   ago   at  a| 
dinner  in  London  to  M.  Santos-Dumont,  1 
one  of  the  speakers  said:  "The  time  will 
probably  come  when  we  shall  have  not  I 
only   our   foot  guards   and   our  horse 
guards,  but  out  aerial  guards  as  well"— 
and  shouts  of  laughter  greeted  the  say- 
ing.   In  a  private  chat  Santos-Dumont 
predicted   to   the   writer  that  aircraft 
would  in  time  to  come  be  the  enemies 
and  masters  of  the  submarine.  But  even 
he  d:d  not  think  of  airplanes^  dirigibles 
were  his  dream.— London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 


Pat    Rooney    and   Marion   Bent,  In 
••Over  There."  a  satire  on  conscription, 
by  Samuel  Shipman  and  Clara  Lipman, 
Is  the  chief  feature  of  the  bill  at  B..F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.    Last  even- 
ing there  was  a4  good  sized  audience 
"<j  that  was  unmistakably  pleased. 
|    Mr.    Rooney    and    Miss    Bent  have 
J  abandoned  their  routine  of  chatter,  song* 
lend  dance.    This  time  they  have  the 
(principal  roles  in  an  act  that  includes 
several    assistants.     The    lines    of  the 
[chief   character   are    tailored   for  Mi. 
Rooney  and  he  is  provided  with  much 
'action.  The  piece  takes  a  vitriolic  fling 
at  the  slacker._JTh.ere  ,  w  as  a  cljimorous 


Books,  my  friend, 
Truly  are  so  seductive  company,  I 
We  are  apt  to  sit  too  long  and  late  with  them, 
And  drowse  our  minds  in  their  society. 

"Dear  Sirs"  or  "Gentlemen" 

"The  Duke  of  Billingsgate"  wrote  to 
the  New  York  Sun  from  Philadelphia.) 
He  Is  temporarily  acting  as  correspond- 
ent for  a  business  firm.  He  receives 
many  letters  bearing  the  prefix  "Gentle- 
men," instead  of  "Dear  Sirs."  Not  one 
of  these  writers  ever  sees  the  person 
confidently  addressed  as  "Gentlemen. 

"For  all  they  know  we  may  be  like 
the  New  Yorker  in  Byron  Rufus  New- 
ton's immortal  poem,  'Vulgar  of  man- 
ners, overfed,  over  dressed  and  under 
bred';  the  veriest  muckers,  in  fact,  yet 
they  bestow  on  us  their  accolade  'gen- 
tlemen,' because,  forsooth,  we  sell  to  or 
order  from  them  salted  codfish,  assorted 
stove  lids  or  some  other  beastly  truck. 
How  absurd!  Why  cannot  they  ad- 
dress their  letters  properly,  'Dear  Sirs, 
and  not  betray  their  ignorance?" 

Nearly  50  years  ago   Richard  Grant 
White  made  the  same  complaint.  He 
notified  the  misuse  of  "gentlemen"  in 
business   correspondence.     Mr.   A.  ad- 
dressed as  "Sir";  but  the  firm  of  A.  B.  & 
Co.  as  "Gentlemen."   Now  the  plural  of 
I  'Sir'   is   'Sirs' ;   and  if  'gentleman'  has 
'  any  significance  at  all,,  it  ought  not  to 
'  be  made  common  and  unclean  by  being 
applied,  to  mere  business  purposes." 

Elsewhere   White   observed   that  ^  the 
meanings  "gentleman"  and  "lady"  in 
:  this  country  are  so  divergent  that  "un- 
I  less  you  know  the  person  with  whom 
:  you  speak  so  well  that  you  can  put 
yourself  in   his  place  and  assume  his 
I  habits  of  thought,   you  cannot  under- 
stand exactly  vfllat  he  means  by  the 
j  phrases  a  perfect  gentleman  and  a  per- 
fect lady."    Thus,  "a  waiter's  ideal  of  a 
perfect  gentleman  is  a  man  who  orders 
a  good  dinner,  and,  paying  for  it,  gives 
him  all  the  change  'under  a  dollar." 
(This  was  wiittcn  about  1S80.)    "And  I 
know  a  woman  of  very  excellent  sense 
and  breeding  whose  notion  of  a  perfect 
gentleman  is  a  man  that  never  speaks 
t6  her  in  the  street  without  taking  his 
hat  quite  off,  and  does  not  sit  in  her 
presence  until  she  does  him  the  honor  to 
request  him  to  do  so.   Perhaps  the  wait- 
er's criterion  is  quite  as  reasonable  as 
hers." 

We  have  known  of  highly  respectable 
members,  of  a  firm  being  addressed  as 
"Gents." 


O  you  who  were  our  wall  that  flas. 
Who  flung  your  gallant  lives  awsil 
To  guard  our  Freedom's  Barred  fru'l 
To  savo  our  children  from  the  brute, 
To  keep  forever  bright  and  free 
The   hearth-fires   of  democracy, 

What  shall  we  say  who  bring  our  power 
To  you  nt  this  eleventh  hour, 
Who  yearned  to  soo  the  horror  cease, 
who  agonized  with  Cod  for  Peace. 
Who  cried  against  the  cup? — Ah,  we^ 
Have  had  our  own  Gethsemane. 

This:   While  America  endui as, 
All  that  >wevare  and  have  is  yours; 
If  we  be  late,  we  would  be  so; 
If  last  to  come,  then  last  to  go; 
For  victory  or  for  martyrdom, 
With  all  our  manlhood  do  we  come. 

Wo  come,  we  coroe.  In  vain  our  tears, 
In  vain  the  long  desire  of  years. 

jOur  personal  Joys  and  griefs  are  dumb — 

Jwe  have  one  voice:  God,  let  us  come; 

'Let  us  be  spent  for  Liberty, 

"(Or  climb  If  need  bo  Calvary. 

J  HAZELTON  SPENCER. 

,    Kent's  Hill,  Me. 


America  to  England 

(May,  1918.) 
And  every  hillside  seemed  to  rock 
With  exaltation  at  t|}e  shock 
Of  thrice  a  thousand  British  guns 
Hurling  defiance  at  the  Huns;  .  I 

From  every  slope  the  chorus  rose, 
'Great  Britain's  answer  to  her  foes. 

■Before  my  eyes  the  trenches  lay. 

Steeped  in  the  sunrise  warm  and  gay; 
!  Beyond  them,  through  the  tangled  wire. 

Snapped  the  incessant  Teuton  fire; 

I  could  not  see  the  men  who  went 

At  dawn  through  that  entanglement. 

\  Before  the  sky  had  turned  to  gray 

P  They  clambered  out   and  moved  away; 

\  Steadfastly  toward  the  dreadful  place 

1  Bach  %ll»nt  soldier  set  his  face, 

1  Within  the  impenetrable  mist 

J  To  find  the  great  Antagonist. 

I  A  score  of  fights  were  won  while  yet 
Thev  scrambled  up  the  parapet; 
Before  they  met  the  leaden  tide 

•\a  hundred  mean  impulses  died; 

J  White  souls  marched  on  to  hinh  emprise, 

i  Purged  by  the  power  in  sacrifice. 

1  And  when  the  storm  of  battle  broke, 

3  And  through  the  poisonous  swirl  of  smoke 

J  The  roaring  shells  fell  all  around, 

"Tearing  anew  the  shell-torn  ground, 

f  Blinded  and  dazed  and  smote  upon, 

ii'  The  wrecked  battalion  carried  on, 

I  And  set  the  flesh  their  souls  had  won, 
i'  A  barricade  against  the  Hun. 

To  hold  the  Madman  out  of  France, 
I  To  halt  his  terrible  advance, 

His  dream,  a  generation  old, 
21  Of  triumph  by  blood  and  iron   and  goia. 


I 

j 


That  Southern  Accent 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  "J.  S.  G."  carried  your  recent  discus- 
sion on  Accents  to  the  "so-called  south- 

'ern  accent."  From  the  .  questions  L 
would  never  conclude  that  he  was  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  what  you  headed — 
"That  Southern  Accent."  . 

"Did  the  southern  whites  get  it  from 
their  black  mammies?"  Horrors!  White 
Trash  have  been  lynched  for  less. 

Not  wishing  to  enter  the  lists  even  as 
much  as  I  despise  our  Boston  leaning 
tword  the  broad  "a,"  our  terrible  "ing," 
our  detestable  "r,"  I  will  call  to  the 
stand  and  enter  in  my  place  that  famed 
engineer,  artist,  novelist,  globe  trotter 
and  Eastern  Shore  man,  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  : 

"And  then  her  southern  speech,  in- 
describable and  impossible  in  cold 
type.  The  softening  of  the  consonants, 
the  slipping  away  of  the  terminals,  the 
slurring  of  the  vowels,  and  all  in  that 
low,  musical  voice  born  outside  of  the 
roar  and  crash  of  city  streets  and 
crowded  drawing-rooms  with  each 
tongue  fighting  for  mastery."  ("Peter" 
— Scribner's— page  120.) 

Danvers.  TERRA E  FILIUS. 


A  Troubled  Music  Critic 

A  newspaper  is  seldom  popular  with 
the  average  local  musical  talent.  The 
pianists  expect  the  paper  to  say  of  them 
they  are  Paderewskis;  the  vocalists  must 
equal  Melba  and  Galli  Curci,  and  the 
violinists  must  have  an  art  on  par  with 
that  of  Kreisler.  A  newspaper  is  unwil- 
ling to  stand  up  before  the  world  with 
such  statements.  What  is  the  result? 
Local  talent  says:  "With  such  a  paper 
it  is  impossible  to  create  an  artistic  at- 
mosphere in  this  town."— Atchison  Globe. 
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Pitt  said  to  Canning,  if  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor,  reported  him  correctly:  "For 
a  successful  minister,  three  things  are 
requisite  on  occasion:  to  speak  like  an 
honest  man,  to  act  like  a  dishonest  one 
and  to  be  indifferent  which  you  are 
called." 


Donkey  Meat 

It  Is  seriously  proposed  in  England  to 
eat  donkey  meat.  The  Governor  of  Mo- 
ravia is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  tastes 
like  the  best  kind  of  game.  Labouchere 
during  the  siege  of  Paris  preferred  don- 
key to  beef  or  mutton.    "Let  anyone 
who  doubts  the  excellence  of  donkey,"  [ 
he  wrote,   "slay  one  of  these  weak-  | 
minded    animals,    cook   him,    and   eat  i 
him." 

The  ancients  were  not  all  of  this  opin-  .- 
ion.  We  now  quote  from  that  most  fas- 1 
cinatlng  folio,  "The  History  of  Four-t, 
!  footed  Beasts  and  Serpents,"  by  Ed-h 
ward  Topsel  (edition  of  1658):  "Maece-P 
I  nus  allowed  the  flesh  of  young  Asses  tot: 
I  be  eaten,  preferring  it  to  the  flesh  off 
I  wilde  Asses,  and  this  custome  also  pre-k 
|  vailed  at  Athens,  where  they  did  eat  theF 
1  flesh  of  old  Asses,  which  hurteth  thef 
\  stomach,  having  in  it  no  good  juice  or 
sweetness,  and  is  very  hard  to  be  dl-j 
\  gested.   In  like  sort  about  the  coasts  oft 
Alexandria,  men  use  to  eat  the  flesh  offi' 
Asses,  which,  begetting  in  their  body  muchfe 
melancholick  and  adusted  humor,  caus-1 
i  eth  them  to  fall  into  the  Elephantia  otl 
I  spotted  leprosie."    Of  the  "Wilde  Asse"! 
Topsel  reported:  "Their  flesh  being  hotfl 
doth  stink  and  taste  like  an  other  AssesJF 
but  boyled  and  kept  two  daye3  hath  ak 
pleasant  taste;  yet  doth  it  not  breecB 
good  bloud,  because  it  is  visclous  an* 
hard  to  be  concocted,  although  there  b«i 
many  which  did  eat  that,  as  also  thef 
I  flesh    of    Panthers    and    other  suchl 
I  beasts." 

|  Let  us  go  back  of  Topsel.  Galen  noted! 
that  the  ass  was  eaten  in  time  of  scar-j 

|  city,  'but  not  as  a  regular  article  of  food.) 
Some  of  us  remember  our  Xenephon. 
His  soldiers  thought  that  the  flesh  of] 
wild  asses  caught  in  the  Syrian  desert 

I  was  most  delicious.  There  is  an  epi- 
gram of  Martial,  "Cum  terer  est  onager, 
etc,"  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
rtesh  of  the  wild  ass  was  considered  by 
him  good  and  tender  eating  when  the 
ass  was   young   and   fed  only   on  its 


foles  is  held  for  excellent  good  meat, 
and  such  they  call  Lalisiones." 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  if  don- 
key flesh  is  to  be  eaten,  a  young  donkey 
should  first  be  driven  wild. 


Two  or  Three  Conductors 

Mr.  Ysaye  is  now  conductor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch  has  been  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Society 
orchestra,  "at  what  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  salary  paid  to  any  conductor  of 
an  American  orchestra."  The  two  or- 
chestras are  to  be  congratulated,  for  If 
Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  is  In  his  heart  a  pro- 
German  as  some  still  insist  In  spite  of 
his  denial,  he  has  not  yet  been  accuseu 
of  hellish  plots  against  this  country. 
There  has  been  talk  in  Boston  of  Sir 
Henry  Wood  as  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  next  season.  This 
was  the  program  of  his  symphony  con- 
cert in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  April  27: 
Smetana,  overture  to  "The  Sold  Bride"; 
Percy  Pitt,  Oriental  Rhapsody;  Gounod, 
"Plus  grand  dans  son  obseurite"  (Mile. 
Zoia  Rosowsky);  Tschaikowsky.  Sym- 
phony No.  4;  Tcherepnln,  Piano- Con- 
certo in  C  sharp  minor  (Mr.  Moisci- 
witsch,  pianist);  Samazeuilh,  poem, 
"Sommeil  de  Canope"  (first  time  In  Eng- 
land); Massenet,  "Voyons,  Manon."; 
Wagner,  Siegfried's  Journey.  Surely,  a 
varied  and  interesting  program. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  will 
receive  $30,000  for  his  work  with  a  stick 
next  season.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
Pianist  Rosenthal's  reply  to  a  Viennese 
colleague,  who  asked  him;  "How  much 
do  you  think  I  made  on  my  last  concert 
trip?"    "Half  as  much." 

The  manager  of  the  Detroit  Orchestra 
is  Mr.  Cyphers.  Is  the  name  auspicious? 


He  also  preached  in  Salem.  In  the 
summer  of  1785  he  visited  Cape  Cod.  Hi's 
daughter  Margaret  wrote  that  he  stayed 

there  three  weeks,  but  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  live  in  so  desolate  a  place. 
"It  was  a  neat  little  town,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen,  but  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  rocks  and  sands  and  the 
boundless  ocean.  He  took  William  with 
him,  who,  child  as  he  was,  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  barren  and 
dreary  look  of  the  country,  and  in- 
quired if  anv  robins  or  Bob  Lincolns 
came  there,  and  being  told  there  were 
none,  he  said,  'I  suppose  they  do  not 
like  such  an  ugly  place.'  Stepping  into 
the  boat,  he  dropped  his  shoe  into  the 
sea.  which  he  lamented  because  of  his 
.silver  buckle."  Having  lived  for  a  time 
?  at  a  new  settlement,  Hallowell,  "in  the 
province  of  Maine."  again  at  Wey- 
mouth and  later  in  Dorchester,  Hazlitt 
sailed  for  England  from  Long  wharf, 
Boston,  on  Oct.  23,  1786. 

Where  did  Hazlitt  spend  three  weeks 
on  Cape  Cod?  The  description  given 
by  Margaret  does  not  fit  the  B'arn- 
stables,  Sandwich,  Hyannis,  the  Tar- 
mouths.  Harwiches,  Dennises.  What 
village  was  never  visited  by  robins?  We 
doubt  if  Hazlitt  went  below  Buzzard's 
Bay. 


Ear,  Nose  and  Palate 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Sounds,  odors,  flavors  affect  us  as  vari- 
ously as  faces.  If  I  like  red  hair  my 
friend  detests  It.  The  learned  editor  of 
thts^column  cannot  endure  tripe  or  Brus- 
sels sprouts.  Both,  in  the  humble  opin- 
ion of  the  writer,  fit  into  the  eternal 
harmonies  of  gastrcnomy.  The  name 
"Krothlngham  Clancy"  may  convey  to 
some  the  sensation  of  a  perfume.  To 
others  it  may  can  up  visions  o(  k  mA- ' 
nlac  clattering  his  gyves.  To  me  the 
name  "Frothlngham"  suggests  cool 
beakers  of  foaming  mead,  and  his  pat- 
ronymic, as  to  you,  the  clash  of  swords, 
or  the  musical  clinking  of  old  Spanish 
doubloons  one  upon  nnother.  It  Is  well 
that  these  delectable  sensations  affect 
us  so  differently.  It  would  be  a  sad 
world  otherwise— as  sad  as  perpetual 
winter  or  perpetual  righteousness. 
Boston.  ,i  W.  E.  K. 

We  ate  Brussels  .sprouts  many  years 
ago  in  a  foreign  city  and  were  deathly 
sick.  Tripe  looks  like  a  bit  of  rubber 
door-mat  smeared  over  with  a  repulsive 
sauce.  Then,  It  Is  so  cowlsh.  The  most 
palatable  dish  of  It  we  ever  ate  was  n 

Igood  while  ago  at  the  Manhattan  Club. 

INew  York\It  was  a  breakfast  specialty 

lot  the  club.— Ed. 


Ypres  and  Wipers 

A  distinguished  lady,  visiting  our 
wounded  men  in  hospital,  stopped  at  the 
bed  of  one  of  the  North  Country  sol- 
diers. "And  where  were  you  wounded, 
my  good  man?"  "Eh?  It  were  at 
Wipers,  mam."  "Ypres,"  said  the  lady. 
Tommy  st'arcd  at  her  a  moment,  and 
then  continued:  "Ah  were  coming  out 
of  communication  trench  at  Wipers—" 

"Ypres,"  said  the  lady.  Again  Tom- 
my stared  and  then  went  on:  "It  were 
the  first  fight  at  Wipers—"  "Ypres," 
corrected  the  laily  again,  and  us  Tom- 
my lapsed  into  silence  the  lady  passed 
on.  His  mate  came  along  and  said: 
"That  were  a  groat  lady  talking  to  ' 
you."  "Aye."  said  Tommy,  "seems 
right  enough.  Pity  she's  got  hiccups."— 
The  ~ 


which,  entitled 
was  seen  here  at 


A  play,  "Lot  79 
Captain  Kidd.  Jr.," 

I  Park  Square  Theatre  in  October. 
E  was  produced  in  London  last  month. 
ie  London  Times  of  April  21.  mention, 
<  the  fact  that  -  certain  scenes  were 
:d  on  Cape  Cod,  said:     "As  to  Cape 
Cod,  though  probably  few  London  play- 
Boers  know  It.  the  place  la  endeared  to 
levers  of  Hazlitt  because  of  his  father's 
•ojourn  there  before  he  came  home  to 
■ettle  at  *.Vcm." 

Thl*  statement  Is  hardly  correct.  Haz- 
HU's  father,  a  clergyman,    landed  at 
New  York  In  17S3.  He  settled  in  Phila- 
Jelphla,  preached  In  Maryland,  where 
Bp  bad  a  serious  illness,  refused  calls  to 
lltsburgh    and    elsewhere.      In  June, 
1 1,  be  preached  at  the  "Brattle  Street 
if'tlng"  in  Boston.  In  August  he  left' 
htladelphia  in  make  his  home  In  Wey- 
jputh.     He  often    went  to  Hingham 


The  Man  Claney 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  hear  is  to  obey,  and  I  hasten  to 
shed  what  light  I  can  upon  the  family 
relationships  of  the  late  Frothingnaiu 
Clancy  of  South  Boston.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, he  considered  all  creatures  his  kith 
and  kin.  "Good  morning,  Dog,"  «e 
would  say,  with  lifted  hat  and  a  grave 
solicitude  that  was  quite  touching  to 
behold. 

I  was  walking  with  him  one  morning 
across  the  Common.  We  were  attircu 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  banana  bum. 
which  made  the  soilure  of  the  poet's 
garments,  by  a  pigeon  flying  overhead, 
of  less  consequence  than  It  might  other- 
wise have  been.  Clancy  had  been  rather 
sentimentally  expatiating  upon  his  kin- 
ship with  all  creeping,  swimming  and 
flying  things.  "These  pigeons,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "are  my  brothers  and  sisters." 
The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his 
mouth  when  theN  dastardly  deed  was 
done,  and  Clancy's  tenderness  was  swept 
away  In  a  torrent  of  ve»y  unbrotherly 
profanity.  I  heard  no  more  of  dove,s 
as  bldod  relations  that  day. 

Clancy  was  a  lonely  and  somewhat 
gloomy  figure  when  I  was  attracted  to 
him  back  In  the  undergraduate  days.  He 
hinted  once  at  some  disagreement  with 
his  family;  I  believe  It  was  over  a 
matter  of  slight  practical  moment,  but 
'infinite,  sir,  In  principle." 

I  have  heard  him  refer  (he  was,  I  re- 
gret to  state,  averagely  well  along 
toward  an  advanced  stage  of  one  of  his 
rare  periods  of  intoxication)  to  the 
charms  and  graces  of  four  blooming  and 
talented  sisters,  for  whom  he  professed, 
with  sobs,  his  liveliest  feelings  of  ad- 
miration, and  devotion.  But  whether 
they  really  existed,  or  were  only  the 
lovely  figments  of  alcoholic  frenzy,  I 
cannot  say.  He  never  mentioned  uiem 
sober.  * 

As  for  the  possibility  of  "one  nearer 
and  dearer"— I  must  restrain  this  all  too 
fluent  pen;  for  I  could  move  storms  or 
condole— or  condone.  Legally,  Clancy 
was  a  single  man.  Let  us  think  of  him 
bo— solitary,  mysterious,  grand. 

What  we  arc  accustomed  to  term  the 
petty  conventions  of  society  are  in 
reality  much  stronger  than  some  of 
those  restrictions  which  in  theory  are 
Its  chief  bulwarks.  Clancy  made  tooth- 
picks of  a  good  deal  of  what  he  regarded 
as  the  niumbo-Jumbo  superstructure  of 
civilization.  "Words,  words,  words — 
mere  wind,  sir;  we  fill  our  bellies  with 
the  east  wind,  sir,  as  the  Scripture  hath 
It;  you  cannot  feed  capons  so."  Wheth- 
er Clancy  was  actually  capable  of  an 
abiding  affection  for  one  woman,  who 
shall  say?  His  only  worshipped  mis- 
tress was  art,  and  next  to  her  I  think  he 
loved  Clancy.  ' 

Perhaps  I  am  not  quite  Just  to  the  de- 
parted bard.  I  would  not  seek  to  gloss 
his  faults— If  they  were  faults.  Without 
them  he  would  Uwer  too  far  above  us, 
like 

"the  loftiest  hill 
That  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty." 

<'lancy  was  very  human.  And  it  was 
better  so.  T.  K.  DEEDLEDUM. 

Boston. 
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WEST  END  PUPILS 
HEARD  IN  CONCERT 


The  seventh  annual  concert  of  pupils 
and  orchestra  of  the  Boston  Music 
School  Settlement,  41  Allen  street,  West 
end,  took  place  yesterday  morning  at 
the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  Jacques  Hoff- 
mann conducted.  The  orchestral  pieces 
included  Massenet's  overture  to  "Phe- 
dre"  and  Godard's  Adagio  Pathetique. 
Haydn's  Minuet  and  Schubert's  Marche 
Militaire  were  played  by  an  ensemble 
group,  George  Cohen,  conductor.  Com- 
[  positions  by  Swift,  Kriens,  Kuhlan, 
|Pache,  Dvorak  (Sonatina  in  G-Finale), 
Buzzia-Peccia,  Dessauer,  Rheinhold,  De 
Berlot  (Allegro  Maistoso  from  9th  con- 
certo), Rissini  (Aria  from  "Barber  of 
Seville"),  Mendelssohn  (Concerto  in 
G-minor — allegro  confuoco),  and  Mosz- . 
kowski  were  on  the  program.  Anita 
Bates,  Chester  Titchell,  Minnie  Siegel, 

Riva  Rotstein,  Violet  Toronto,  Millie 
Toronto,  Israel  Kopp,  Ida  Kopp,  Fran- 

ces  Berman,  Sarah  Aronson,  Etta  Wein,  I 
.Ruth     Freed,     Gertrude     Cohan  and. 

Marian  Drury  took  part.     A  military. 

drill  and  plastic  dance  were  performed- 
iby  the  eurythmic  class,  and  the  Folk  I 
•Dancing  class  performed  the  Sailor's 
(Hornpipe  and  a  Dutch  dance, 
f  The  concei  t  deeply  interested  a  large . 
■audience.  The  proficiency  of  the  or- 1 
fchestra  and  Mr.  Hoffmann's  interest  and 
Skill  as  conductor  were  fully  appreciat- ; 
led    as  were   the  musical  instinct  and 

feerious  endeavor  of  the  pupils,  many  ot  , 

them  very  young.  H 
A  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  t 
jfeood  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
•feoston  Music  School  Settlement.     Not  IS 
dcTnly  is  musical  talent  recognized  and 
BHeveloped;  home  life  is  bettered.  Such, 
■work    makes   for    civic    righteousness.  ( 
fche  officers  of  the  Settlement  are  Wal- 
ter R  Spalding,  director  ;  Daniel  Bloom-  j 

Lid  associate  director;  Mrs.  A.  tin- 1 
Koln'  Filene   treasurer;  Harold  Gleason, 


of  "Charley's  Aunt"  at  the  Copley  The-  I 
Btre.  Mr.  Gordon  is  most  amusing.  The  ( 
other  members  of  Mr.  Jewett's  company  I 
enter  Joyfully  Into  the  sport. 

When  this  farce  was  revived  last  \ 
f.nrlstmas  in  London  the  Daily  Tele-  I 
graph  said:  "Of  all  farces,  what  could  I 
be  better  than  'Charley's  Aunt  ?  She  Is  J 
not  now,  there  is  no  denying  it,  in  her 
first  youth,  but  something  may  be  said  I 
for  the  theory  that  old  farces— like  old  «• 
wine,  old  friends,  and  old  books  are  the  1 
best.  The  fun  takes  on  a  richer  quality  I 
when  we  go  to  It  with  the  memory  of  I 
having  enjoyed  it  onco.  twice,  and  again.  ■ 
We  know  we  are  going  to  lauah,  and  all  5 
the  more  heartily  we  do  laugh.  In  some  fc 
fashion,  a  kindliness  tow%rd  the  piece,  a  if 
grntltude  for  the  good  times  we  have  I 
had,  makes  us  like  it  all  the  better." 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  if  the  fun  v" 
would  not  be  as  rich  If  the  farce  were  L 
played    more   seriously.    This  question  ; 
sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is  not.  When  ... 
"Charity's  Aunt"   was  first  played  in  I 
this  country — at  the  Standard  Theatre, 
New  York.   Oct.    2.    1893— the   part   of  H 
LJubberly  was  taken  by  Etienne  Girar- 
dot.  who  was  b. ought  over  from  Eng- 
land. He  was  then  described  by  a  NewB 
York  reviewer  as  "a  quietly  droll  come- ' 
dim,  who  copies  W.  S.  Penley's  unex- ' ... 
Bggerative  representation  of  the  charac-'. 
ter  in  London"    The  reviewer  added:';' 
"He  permits  none  of  the  temptations  toH 
buffoonery  to  lead  him  astray  into  bur-  '  ." 
lesque.  and  his  performance,  like  that;^ 
of  the  whole  company,  is  pitched  in  aH 
comedy  key  and  kept  there." 

When  the  play  was   revived  at  the.**/ 
Manhattan  Theatre  In  New  York  in  1906 
another  reviewer  praised  Mr.  Girardot .  . 
for  his  exceptional  skill.  "His  work  has 
grown  along  the  subtle  lines  of  delicacy  >-j 
and  finish,  which  seem  so  trivial  but 
count  for  so  much.   He  has  the  art  of  » 
creating  laughter   without   descending  * 
to  horseplay." 

In  London  late  in  1915 'Percy  Crawford 
was  praised  for  "getting  every  possible  ,  ' 
ounce  of  fun  out  of  the  part,  without 
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irw/.in-,  Hrsmloii  Thomas,  the  author,  ■ 
told  a  reporter  that  at  that  time  about 
850,000  performances  had  been  given  in 
England  and  all  over  the  world;  it  had 
been  translated  and  played  in  18  different 
languages.  "Tens  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons have  seen  the  play  10  or  a  dozen 
times  or  more.  The  ticket  vouchers  that 
were  issued  from  the  box  office  at  the 
old  Globe  Theatre  during  the  run  of 
ever  four  years  would,  if  placed  end  to 
end,  extend  nearly  200  miles  or  from 
London  to  Liverpool."  Tieschler  played 
the  Aunt  In  Germany;  Novell!  played  it 
in  Italy  The  author  took  the  part  of 
Col.  Chesney  in  the  original  London 
production  and  played  it  at  intervals  un-  ; 
til  the  close  of  his  career. 

W  S  Penley,  the  original  Babberley— 
he  played  the  part  over  1400  times  on  its 
first  production-died  on  Nov.  11,  1914 
after  a  long  illness.  It  was  said  of  him 
I  that  he  was  visibly  sent  into  the  world 
to  set  it  laughing,  in  this  respect  resem- 
bling Blakeley  of  the  Criterion  rather 
than  Toole  and  Edward  Terry,  who  were 
naturally  serious  rather  than  comical. 
Penley  was  also  successful  as  the  sny 
curate  in  "The  Private  Secretary,"  the, 
lay  brother  Pelican  in  "Falka,  the 
youth  in  love  with  the  Guttapercha 
Girl  in  "The  Arabian  Nights.  '  Dying 
when  he  was  61,  he  had  reaped  a  large 
fortune  for  his  exertions,  "but  he  paid 
for  them  in  other  and  melancholy  ways. 
1  When  the  farce  was  first  performed  in 
New  York  the  Dramatic  Mirror  inquired 
curiously  into  its  popularity.  It  gave 
these  reasons:  delight  in  the  ludicrous: 
the  fraud  practised  upon  the  curmudgeon 
Spettigue:  "because  four  couples  out  of 
an  impossible  five  are  at  last  happy  IBs 
love."    '  ,  ,8 

Let  us  add  that  there  is  a  Charley  s 
Aunt"  Club  in  London.  ,with  Mrs.  Bran-, 
don  Thomas  the  president.  At  its  meet- 
ing in  last  December  it  was  announced 
that  45  of  its  members  were  with  thejv 
colors.  .  , 


A  War  Note. 

The  municipality  of  Lanwitz  offered  a 
Irewards  of  200  marks  ($50)  for  Information 
concerning  a  thief  who  stole  a  tame 
doer    from,  the    Municipal    Park  and 
I  butchered  it- 
Charles  Astland,  a  laborer,  45  years 
I  old,  was  committed  for  trial  at  Crydon, 
I  Eng.,  on  the  charge  of  shooting  a  deer 
ilued  at  £5  in  Croydon  Hill  Park.  Ast- 
I  la  nd  said  when  he  was  arrested:  "It  is 
job  to  live  on  these  rations.    I  must 
vc  something  for  my  children." 
[n  mediaeval   times   the  penalty  for 
lllng  a  deer  was  death. 


ever  degenerating  into  even  the  sem- 
blance of  clowning." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  perform- 
ance at  the  Copley,  funny  as  it  is  is 
often  in  the  burlesque  vein.  Neither  the 
young  women  nor  Col.  Chesney  and  Mr. 
Bpettlgue,  could  for  a  moment  be  In 
doubt  of  the  pseudo  aunt's  sex,  espe- 
cially as  Mr.  Gordon  fully  exhibits  his 
trouser  legs  underneath  his  skirt. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  December, 
Mil,  noting  that  the  farce  was  then 
nearly  20  years  old— it  was  produced  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  February,  1892— 
Btates  that  the  remarkable  welcome  con- 
noted "some  ineradicable  quality  of 
youthfulnees  in  the  play,  some  note  of 
genuine  humanity,"  and  that  those 
characteristics  had  kept  the  farce  "so 
marvellously  alive  that  even  now  the 
desire  to  see  it  Is  so  strong  and  the  dis- 
position to  laugh  at  it  so  overwhelm- 
ing." In  January,  1912,  the  same  Journal 
said  that  the  popularity  of  the  play  was 


The  Herald  has  received  from  Miss 
Abbei  Fabyan  of  Boston  some  interest- 
ing old  programs.  ' 

A  Boston  Theatre  bill  of  Jan.  14,  1864,  . 
announces  the  "first  time  of  Gounod's 
Grand   Romantic    Opera    in  5   acts  of> 
'Faust,'  which  created  such  great  sen- 
sation at  its  first  production  in  Paris 
that  it  had  to  be  repeated  for  over  300 
consecutive  nights."    To  put  it  mildly, 
this    statement    was   an  exaggeration. 
"Faust,"  produced  at  the  Theatre  Ly-B 
rique.  Paris,  on  March  19.  1859.  was  per-; 
formed  57  times  that  year.    It  was  fol- 
lowed May  11  by  Weber's  "Abou-Has- 
Ban,"  Mozart's  "Escape  from  the  Serag-flfj 
Ho,"  Deffes's  "Petits  Violons  du  Roi/'K 
Lajarte's     "Mile.     Penelope,"  Gluck'sjM 
"Orpheus."  • 

To  go  back  to  the  Boston  bill.  Max 
Maretzek  conducted.    The  cast^  was  asB 
follows:  Margherita,  Clara  Louise  Kel-B 
logg;  Siebil,  Henrietta  Suizer;  Martha, 
Fanny  Stockton;  Faust.  Francisco  Maz-  - 
zolini;  Mephistopheles,  Hanibal  Biachi;ra 
Valentin,    Fernando    Bellini;    Wagner  ^ 
Muller.    It  was  announced  that  theregl 
would  be  "a  still  more  increased'  or-M 
chestra.  embracing  the  celebrated  Men-f-t 
delssohn    Quintette    Club,    a  military 
band,  new  and  brilliant  cpstumes.  ap- 
pointments.   In  order  to  give  eclat  to 
the  performance,   Sig.   Bellini,  has  ac- 
,  cepted  the  comparatively  small  part  of  ( 
'Valentin."    The  performance  began  aU 
7:30  P.  Jil\  The  bill  stated  that  on  Jan.M 
16   Verdrs   "Macbeth"    would    be  per-- 
formed:   "Mnie.    Medori   in   her  grand, 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth;  Sig.  BellihiK 
in  his  great  role  of  Macbeth." 

Another  bill  of  "Faust."  Jan.  14,  1865, 
stated  that  the  incidental  ballet  would  beEj 
"executed"  by  Mile.  Ernestine  and  Mile. 
Aurlel.    The    acts    were    named :  The 
Compact :   the  Kermesse  ;   the  Garden ; 
the    Repentance ;    Death.    The    singers . 
were  Mmes.  Kellogg.  Morensi,  Zapucci;| 
Messrs.  Lotti,  Bellini  (Me'phjstopheles),  C 
Lorini,    Muller.    Carl    Bergmann  con-fc 
ducted.    Jennie  Van  Zanzt  was  to  make! 
her  first  appearance  the  next  week  asj 
Lucia.  '"Don  Sebastian"  was  among  thef^ 
ooeras  to  be  given   The  price  of  seats  was, 
{150.  75c,  50c,  25c.  "Colored  people  ad-jt 
mitted  to  the  gallery  only." 

T'tere  is  a  hill  of  a  performance  of  j 
"l<*Ust"  on  Oct.  14,  1871,  with  these  exTf 
cellent  singers:  Christina  Nilsson, 
Annie  Louise  Cary,  Victor  Capoul, ' 
Josef'  Jamet  (Mephistopheles),  A.I 
Parre,  Max  Maretzek  conducted. 

How  many  of  our  readers  have  heard  j 
Hcrold's  "Zampn"?  At  a  performance  I 
o:j  Jan.  23,  1«7,  Carmen  Poch  took  the  J 
part  of  Camille  and  Mazzolini  that  of  I 
Za'rnpa.  That  night  Giorgio  Ronconl  I 
was  advertised  for  "Don  Pasquale."  j 
•'The  Star  of  the  North"  was  also  an- 
nounced for  that  week. 

Nov.  14,  1860.  "First  appearance  of  ' 
|llie  brilliantly  successful  prima  donna, 
I Miss  Amalia  M.  Hauck,  and  the  new 
jlyric  tenor,  Sig.  Ranicri  Baragli,  In  'La 
jsonnambula.'  "  Antonucci  was  the  Count. 
I  Jan   27,  1866.    "Norma,"  with  Carozzl 


Zucchi.  Signora  Bosisio,  Mazzolini  and 

JiVntonucci. 

J  Nov.  23,  1867.  Anna  do  la  Grange,  Ade- 
laide Phillipps,  Brignoli  and  Orlandina 
tang  in  "Martha."  "Lucrezia  Borgia" 
liivas  announced  for  the  next  week, 
j'.ladly  would  we  hear  the  opera  again. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Mazzolini  and 
lltonconi  sang  in  "Fra  Diavolo"  on  Nov. 
Cfi.  1S66.  This  was  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre. It  was  stated  that  on  Nov.  26  "the 
popular    and    justly    celebrated  author 

•  I    <>iii<  di.in.  Air.  John  Brougham,  will 


f  >  ** 


iw  at  the  th«i 


Pertha  Johai  nsen.  Sophia  Paiuba. 
Th«*Vre  Hahe'man  and  Joseph  Weln- 

1Mb  suns  in  "Der  Frolaehueta"  on  Jan. 
SI.  •  m'.iS.   Neuendorf?  conducted.  "Pens- 

IjSts.  Huntsmen.  Ranger*,  by  the  Indie* 

■  slid  centlemcn  of  th>>  Grand  Chorus." 
Ai'ttilte  Pen's  opci  i  ■'Judith"  was  per- 

iHESM  Jan  IS-  1*64.  for  the  first  time 
fi  Bwlon.    Mnies.  Midori,  Sulaer,  Mil- 

[■fcf :  Messrs.  Maxioltnl.  Bellini.  Blachl. 
MMler.  Maziollnl  chose  Petrella's 
"lone"  for  his  benefit  on  Jan.  27;  Bel- 
MB  chose  Verdi's  "I  Hue  Koscarl,"  op- 
eras unknown  to  the  great  majority  of 
U*.  Stella  Honheur  made  her  Drst  ap- 
peannoe  here  as  Slebel  on  Nov.  17.  1S66. 

When  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  took  the 
part  of  Rosina  on  Jan.  10.  1S67.  Baragll 
Was  the  Count;  Ronconl.  Figaro;  Bel- 
lini. Bnrtolo;  Antonucci.  Pon  Basilic  It 
must  have  been  a  joyous  performance. 

13th  Bethlehem  Bach  Festival 
at  Lehigh  University 

The  program  of  the  13th  Bethlehem 
Bach  festival  to  be  held  at  Lehigh  TJnl- 
Tersity  next  Friday  and  Saturday  will 
be  as  follows: 

Friday.  May  24.  4  P.  M.  Cantata.  "My 
Spirit  Was  in  Heaviness."  Chorale, 
"World  Farewell."  Actus  Tragicus, 
••God's  Time  Is  the  Best."  Double  chorus. 
"Now  Shall  the  Grace."  Chorale.  "O 
Joy,  to  Know  That  Thou." 

Friduy,  May  24.  8  P.  M.  Tom  beau.  "Ode 
of  Mourning  "  "Magnificat."  Chorale, 
"Glory  Now  to  Thee  Be  Given." 

Saturday/  May  25.  2  P.  M.   Mass  in  B 
minor— "Kyrie"  and  "Gloria." 

Saturday,  May  25.  5  P.  M.   Mass  in  B 
minor— "Crado  to  the  End." 

The  soloists"  on  Friday  will  be  Mildred 
Faas.  soprano;  Emma  Roberts,  alto; 
Nicholas  Douty,  tenor;  Charles  T.  Titt- 
mann.  bass.  Saturday:  Mae  Hotz,  Merle 
Alcock,  Mr.  Douty,  Mr.  Tittmann.  The 
choir  of  250  voices  will  be  assisted  also 
by  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  and  the 
Moravian  trombone  choir. 

"To  make  up  for  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate hotel  accommodations— the  expan- 
sion of  the  Bethlehem  steel  plant  has 
crowded  all  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
—local  citizens  have  volunteered  to  en- 
tertain visitors  at  the  forthcoming  Bach 
festival  in  their  own  homes.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  A.  Wilbur,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Drinker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Snyder  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Buck  head  the  list 
of  steel  company  officials,  university 
professors  and  other  prominent  citizens 
who  will  furnish  sleeping  quarters.  The 
rate  that  is  uniformly  charged  is  J2  per 
person  per  night  and  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  devoted  to  local  charities.  The; 
two-fold  purpose  will  thus  be  served  of 
affording  exceptional  hospitality  and  ol 
benefiting  worthy  charitable  causes." 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  jus' 
published  "The  Bethlehem  Bach  Choir 
an  Historical  and  Interpretative  Sketch 
by  Raymond  Walters,  registrar  and  as 
sistant  professor  of  English,  Lehigh  Uni 
■■versity.  It  is  a  volume  of  290  pages  wit" 
many  illustrations.  After  an  lnterestin] 
chapter.  From  Pioneer  Days  to  the  Era| 
of  Steele,  there  are  chapters  on  the  Be 
ginnings  of  Bach  Singing  in  Bethlehem; 
the  Bach  Festivals,  1900-1905;  the  Festl 
vals  at  Lehigh  University;  the  Bethlehem 
Bach  Choir  in  New  York;  Dr.  Wolle,  the 
Conductor;  Charles  M.  Schwab  and  the 
Bach  Choir;  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Choir;  a  Community  Enterprise;  a  | 
Musical  Force.   In  the  appendix  there  is  j 
an  account  of  the  choral  singers,    the  j 
works  performed,  the  soloists,  the  Mo- 
ravian trombone  choir,  the  orchestra  and  | 
the  officers  and  committees.  There  is  an  I 
index. 

As  this  exhaustive  book  contains  mat- 
ter of  more  than  parochial  Interest,  a 
review  will  be  published  in  the  Herald  of 
next  Sunday. 

Notes  About  the  Stage,  Plays, 
Actors  and  Actresses 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a 
play,  "Capt.  Kidd,  Jr.,"  by  Rlda  Johnson 
Young,  produced  at  the  Park  Square 
Theatre.  Oct.  22,  1917.  When  it  was  pro- 
duced at  Atlantic  City  In  June,  1916,  it 
was  called  "Buried  Treasure."  It  was 
not  much  of  a  play  and  the  comedians 
at  the  Park  Square  Theatre  did  little 
to  enliven  it.  This  play  has  turned  up 
in  London  as  "Lot  79."  It  was  produced 
at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  April  21.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  found  it  bright  and 
cheer}',  containing  an  unimpeachable 
moral.  "It  is  to  the  effect  that  better 
far  than  treasure  of  gold  or  precious 
stones  are  the  mens  sana  and  corpus 
sanum  born  of  hard  work,  fresh  air  and 
clean  living."  The  Times,  having  re-  j 
marked  that  the  value  of  an  idea  de- 
pends less  on  its  literary  antecedents 
than  upon  the  present  use  made  of  it, 
said  that  the  author  missed  the  oppor-  1 
tunity  of  telling  anything  worth  know- 
ing about  an  old-fashioned  New  York 
bookshop  or  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod. 
'■These  ,eekers  strike  you  as  rough  notes  j 
for   characters    rather   than    as  char- 


than  li  e  original  one."  It  Is  of  n 
rlcal  nature.  The  Dally  Telegraph 
rks;  "W  hatever  cold  and  reasoned 
ism  may  have  to  say  to  "The  Prlmo 

iter.'    it    unquestionably,  contains 
s  which  arrest  and  grip 


o\v"  oelehrnted  Its  750th1 
His  Majesty's.  London. 
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Plneros  "In  Chancery,"  first  performed 
In  Edinburgh  on  Sept.  19,  18S4,  will  be 
turned  Into  a  musical  eomedy'by  PInero 
and  Fred  Thompson- 
Maud  Allan,  the  dancer,  made  her, 
first  appearance  In  a  speaking  part  as' 
Salome  In  Wilde's  tragedy  In  London. 
April  12.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said 
that  her  Salome,  with  a  slight  American 
accent,  was  wholly  Innocuous  If  hardly 
the  very  •temperamental  little  Salome  of 
th  i  author;  that  as  an  actress  she  has 
very  much  to  learn.  This  was  said  of 
the  play  itself:  "Its  qualities  remain—' 
both  its  affectation  of  fine  writing  for 
fine  writing's  sake,  and  those  Flauber- 
tlan  excursions  in  imagery,  for  the 
beauties  of  which  it  is  so  largely  In- 
debted to  the  song  of  Solomon.  Its 
atmosphere  of  provincialized  Roman 
decadence  remains,  too,  for  what  it  is 
worth— its  sense  of  marble  and  roses  and 
blood."  The  Stage  had  a  spasm  of  vir- 
tue. It  condemned  the  play  for  impurity 
of  theme  and  treatment.  Quoting  the 
words  of  the  page  when  the  Syrian 
captain  has  stabbed  himself,  the  writer 
says:  "All  which -and  It  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  dialogue,  rouged  and  painted 
like  a  courtesan's  fate— is  very  repellent 
to  a  healthy  taste.  The  trick  of  it,  with 
its  high-colored  words  and  its  mechani- 
cal repetitions.  Is  easy  enough  to  a 
craftsman  with  any  verbal  skill  and  it 
is  to  literature  what  pinchbeck  is  to 
precious  metals." 

George  Scarborough's  and  Augustus 
Thomas's  drama.  "At  Bay,"  was  recent- 
ly performed  in  Madrid. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Fiske  will  play 
next  season  in  "Penny"  by  Martin 
Brown,  once  a  professional  dancer.  He 
is  the  author  of  "A  Very  Good  Young 
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anything  being  done  to  encourage  Brit- 
toh  authors?  I'm  afraid  not.  Managers 
do  not  yet  realize  how  much  more  they 
stand  to  gain,  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  when  they  "create"  an  English 
production,  which  if  successful  cuu  bring 
In  five  times  the  profit  from  America 
that  it  could  possibly  make  In  England 
—The  Stage,  April  25. 

Jano  Houston  will  play  in  London  this 
summer. 

The  gradual  ascendency  that  Shake- 
speare is  getting  over  St.  George  as  to- 
day's patron  is,  after  all,  neither  un- 
precedented nor  unnatural.  The  "Burns 
lcht"  means  on  tho  whole  more  now  to 
Scotsmen  than  St.  Andrew's  day.  Thero 
I  are  several  advantages  the  patron  poet 
has  over  the  patron  saint.  He  is  the 
familiar  friend  of  everybody  and  an 
fj  ambassador  of  ideals,  as  witness  today's 
"Shakespeare  message"  between  the  I 
children  of  Great  Britain  and  the  chil-| 

dren  of  America.  America,  by  the  way, 
has  neither  patron  saint  nor  patron  poet. 
But  Dr.  Page  Is  president  of  the  "Shake- 
speare Association,"  and,  1  know,  very 
much  prizes  the  Third  Folio  presented 
him  last  year.— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April 
23. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  the  nations 


Sir  Johnston  Forbes  Robertson  played  ' 
i.st  month  in  English  towns  for  charity.  , 
wo  performances  of  "The  Passing  of 
it  Third  Floor  Back"  in  Derby  brought 
I  {809.   At  Manchester  £712  was  taken.  J 
he  performances  were  in  aid  of  the  j 
ation's  Fund  for  Nurses. 
Hal!  Caine  has  introduced  a  new  scene  j 
hich  brings  the.  third  act  of  his  "Prime 


Man,"  to  be  produced  next  August  in 
New  York.  " 

A  dramatization,  Of  Conrad  g  Vic- 
tory," made  by  B.  MacDonald  Hastings, 
has  been  produced  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Is  not  this  the  first  of  Conrad's  stones 
to  be  put  on  the  stage?  ' 

Valeska  Surratt  next  season  will  ap- 
pear in  a  spoken  play. 

\  statement  made  in  or  near  this  spot 
a  week  ago— to  the  effect  that  Lionel 
Adams  is  the  only  actor  except  Sir  John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson  who  ever  played 
the  role  of  the  Stranger  in  "The  Passing 
rf  the  Third  Floor  Back' —appears  to 
have  been  based  on  anything  but  fact. 
An  authoritative  letter  on  the  subject 
contains  these  bits  of  news: 
i  "Sir  Johnston's  brother — Ian  Robert- 
son, lately  with  Guy  Bates  Post  in  'The 
Masquerader' — played  this  role  many 
times,  visiting  those  cities  Sir  Johnston 
could  not  play,  and  at  one  time  playing 
a  simultaneous  engagement  with  his. 
more  distinguished  brother  in  Chicago — 
Ian  at  the  Princess  and  Sir  Johnston  at 
the  Garrick.  The  piece  was  also  done  by 
several  stock  companies  in  this  country. 
David  Powell  played  the  role  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.  In  England  the  play  was 
also  given  by  another  actor.  But,  despite 
all  these  attempts  .  .  .  the  play  has 
never  been  a  success  except  as  played 
bv  Sir  Johnston." — New  York  Times, 
May  12. 

A  memorial  has  now  been  erected  over 
the  grave  of  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
at  Hampstead.  It  is  a  reproduction  in 
stone  of  the  statue  of  the  "Mourning 
Woman''  'in  the  British  Museum,  the 
gracious  and  sorrowful  dignity  of  which 
suggests  the  loss  to  art  of  the  dead 
actor.  The  inscription,  the  letters  of 
which  are  being  carefully  drawn  from 
those  on  the  Trajan  column  in  Rome 
and  are  to  be  carved  next  week,  is 
headed  with  the  simple  words,  "Ars 
luget,"  beneath  which  appear  the  name 
and  dates.  Following  are  Sir  Herbert's 
favorite  lines  from  Richard  II..  "Mount, 
mount,  my  soul."  The  grave  is  enclosed 
by  a  kerb,  within  which  hyacinth  scyl- 
las  and  blue  muscari  are  now  in  bloom. 
|  On  the  kerb  it  is  proposed  later  to  add 
Milton's  lines: 

"In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and 
love. 

There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
-  In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies." 

—London  Times. 
A  dramatization  of  Victoria  Cross's 
novel,  "Five  Nights,"  was  produced  at 
Bournemouth,  England,  on  April  8.  The 
author  prepared  the  stage  version. 

"Jane,"  produced  in  London  in  1890— it 
had  a  run  of  196  nights— will  be  turned 
into  a  musical  comedy. 

Gerald  du  Maurier  has  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  war  office  and  applied  for  a 
commission  in  the  Irish  guards.  He 
gave  as  his  reason  for  this  choice  of 
regiment:  "My  father  was  French  and 
my  mother  English." 

There  wilL  be  little  or  no  variety  in  the 
London  bills  if  managers  continue  to 
follow  the  policy  of  producing  Ameri- 
can plays  one  after  another  In  rapid 
succession  because  one  or  two  examples 
have  caught  on.   I  am  a  great  believer 


■  upon  which  Shakespeare  is  hardest  are 
those  that  love  him  mosj.    He  particu- 
larly loathed  the  Germans,  who  have 
H claimed  him  for  their  own    He  meted 
'out  no  more  than  even-handed  justice— 
lif  that— to    the  Jews,   and   they  have 
been  his  devoted  scholars.   Also,  he  had 
not  a  good  word  for  those  "rug-headed 
kerns,"  the  Irish.  Yet  Ireland  has  given 
Shakespeare  alike  his  finest  actors  and 
his  most  enlightened  critics.   And  it  was 
Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  who  wrote,  in  the 
"Book  of  Homage,"   "For  thy  sake  I 
forgive  thy  country !"— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Theatrical  Affairs  in  Paris 
and  the  Long  Range  Guns 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Stage) 
(London)  wrote  on  April  IS:  "As  I  an-) 
ticipated  last  week,  the  government  hasj 
acquiesced  in  the  demand  of  theatrical 
managers  that  matinees  should  not  be 
prohibited  during  the  bombardment  of 
Paris  by  long-range  guns.  Besides  the 
I  financial  blow  to  the  profession,  the  re- 
j  striction  had  a  depressing  moral  effect, 
'  and  the  dignity  of  the  capital  demands) 
i  that  life  shall  continue,  in  so  far  as  pos-1 
j  sible,  unaltered,  or  we  are  simply  play- 1 
1  ing  into  the  Germans'  hands.  The  hor- 
rible disaster  on  Good  Friday,  when  a 
shell  struck  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais, 
is  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  and  theatre- 
goers know  the  risk.  On  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  it  is  true,  receipts  had  dwin- 
dled as  low  as  £20  at  the  Comedie-Fra  n- j 
caisc.  £100  at  the  Opera  Comique — 
which,  by  the  way,  narrowly  escaped  a| 
shell  some  days  before — and  £38  at  thei 
Edouard  VII.,  and  £16  at  the  Grand- 
Guignol.  Music  halls  had  fared  little' 
hetter,  for  although  they  drew  larger) 
audiences,  their  expenses  are  propor-j 
tionately  higher.  But  a  reaction  has  set 
in,  and  I  believe  the  most  serious  crisis 
is  past.  Many  of  the  theatres  are  still 
closed,  and  at  the  Varietes  the  produc- 
tion of  'The  Quaker  Girl'  was  postponed 
at  the  last  moment,  but  on  Wednesday 
M.  Huguenet,  the  well-known  actor  and 
president  of  the  Actors'  Syndicate,  had 
an  interview  with  the  minister  of  labour. 
M.  Colliard.  on  behalf  of  artists  andl 
employes,  and  I  look  to  see  the  theatres) 
reopening  shortly.  Parisiens  will  learn 
the  stoic  philosophy  of  London  in  the) 
matter  of  bombardments.  Indeed  I  wit- 
nessed something  of  the  sort  yesterday 
afternoon,  at  the  Comedie  Francaisej 
where  I  had  gone  for  the  revival  of 
Marivaux's  'Les  Fausses  Confidences.") 
Racine's  tragedy  'Britannicus,'  whichi 
preceded  it  on  the  bill,  had  just  finished 
when  the  curtain  rose — the  stage  set 
for  the  comedy — and  Silvain,  still  in  his 
Roman  toga,  but  with  his  wig  removed, 
and  his  boots  on.  appeared  and  ad- 
dressed the  public:  'I  have  just  been  in- 
formed that  the  bombardment  has  be- 
gun— two  shells  have  fallen.  I  believe— 
[it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you.  .  .  .  Thei' 
Germans  respected  the  tragedy,  butt 
come  to  interrupt  the  comedy!  .  .  ,1 
We  will  continue  to  play,  of  course.'  Itjj 
was  charmingly  said,  and  met  with  an 
immense  ovation.  Twenty  minutes  later 
an  explosion  was  heard  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  was  a  little  murmuring 
among  the  audience,  and  some  20  people 
left.  The  house  was  full;  on  the  staged, 
the  actors  continued  without  a  break,, 
and  no  further  incident  occurred." 

"M.  Edmond  See's  play,  in  two  acts! 
'La  Brebis,'  is  being  given  at  the  Odeonj' 
with  a  revival  of  'La  Station  Champ-J 
baudef  of  Labiche.  M.  See  is  a  play-f 
wright  whose  literary  and  psychological 
talent  has  not  been  fully  recognized  byj 
the  public.  He  has  not  written  manyj 
plays,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  considerable)! 
standing  among  writers.  'La  Brobls'  ist 
a  shrewd  and  somewhat  conical  study  ofl 
a  light  woman,  and  in  its  appreciation^ 
of  characters  it  comes  near  to  being  a| 
masterpiece.  Luoienne,  like  most  of  heri 
type,  is  an  urlitelligent  little  woman,! 
who  longs  to  become  more  than  the! 
mere  plaything  and  pleasure  of  Pierre,  to 
whom  she  is  sincerely  attached.  Pierre 
hears  that  th©  bank  in  which  his  uncle's 


in  American  plays,  but  it  is  unfair  both 

to  author  and  producer  to  handle  them  l;Tortune  is  placed-ras  become 
in  this  wholesale  manner  on  the  princl-  ' 
pie  of  the  continuous  house.    It  may 
"seem  like  being  on  Broadway"  to  our 
American  visitors,  but  after  the  first  t 
flush    of    patriotic    fervor    they  must 
surely  want  to  see  a  little  of  our  native 
work— if  only  to  compare  with  their  own.  j 
I  know  we  are  rather  poverty  stricken  j: 


^xjlved 

owing  to   the   neglect  of  its  pr^Jwent, 

,  who  is  Lucienne's  protector,  anij  he 
easily  persuades  Lucienne  to  be  more 
attentive  and  gain  the  great  man's  con- 
fidence. She  is  flattered  with  so  new  a 
part  of  friend  and  comforter,  but  it  does 
.no'  last     Pierre,  reassured  financially. 


Vl  returns,  and  she  discovers  that  his 
kisses  are  more  pleasing  to  her  vanity 
than  her  new  role  of  a  woman  of  bruin 

tn   whom   men    confide.     It    was  well 
played— sufficiently— but  with  no  speciul 
|  brilliance." 

He  wrote  on  April  5: 
$     "The  Grand-Gulgnol  Theatre  In  Paris 
■Si  has  won  a  wide  .reputation  nbroa.i  &j 
(J  well  as  at  home,  and  while  the  provin- 
jffl  clal  goes  to  the  Cmerlle  Krancolse.  the 
foreigner  to  the  Folies'+'dcrgere,  and  the 
1  boulevardler  to  the  Vaudeville,  all  pay  a 
[i  visit  to  the  pretty  little  playhouse  which 
has  gained  the  name  of  museum  of  hor- 
rors.   It  has  not  the  distinction  and  ar- 
tistic tone  of  the  American  Washington 
^  Square  Players,   but   it.  Is  designed  to 
thrill  the  jaded  nerves,  and.  indeed,  the 
I  average  English  or  American  is  sure  of 
a  distinct  shock  of  some  sort!  I  must 
,j  Own  that  I  witnessed  the  new  bill  with 

0  Some  melancholy.  To  begin  with,  there 
A  was  a  little  drama  of  mistaken  Identity 

X  at  the  box  office  which  nearly  made  me 
"Tjmlss  the  first  playlet,  but  did  not  quite. 
>Alas!  the  dramatization  of  'The  Fall  of 

1  the  House  of  Usher'  Is  excellently  played 
■  —especially  Usher— but  the  end  might  be 

rendered  more  impressive  by  skilful 
lighting  effects. 

,  "The  principal  thriller  was  'Le  Crime..' 
by  MM.  Level,  unquestionably  the  besT 
of  the  new  program  for  Its  real  quail- 
ties    of    construction.     Two  students, 
completely  ruined  after  a  night  of  cards, 
assassinate  a  woman  of  their  party  who 
has  returned  to  their  rooms  for  her  reti- 
. '„  .cule.  The  body  Is  packed  In  a  trunk,  but 
if  -they,  are  unable  to  leave  until  their  bills 
are  paid,  and  little  by  little  the  fruits  of 
their  crime  dwindle  away.   Finally  one 
of  them  becomes  insane,  and  opens  the 
w8 box,  revealing  the  corpse  to  the  men 
"fwho  have  come  to  make  an  inventory 
of  the  furniture.    The  suspense  is  ably 
'maintained,  and  it  is  well,  if  melodra- 
matically, played.    Yet  we  are  far  and 
i  away    from    the    thrills    of    'The  13th 
I  Chair.'   So  much  for  the  horrors  of  the 
evening,  but  there  are  horrors  of  an- 
other sort.   The  comic  portion  of  the 
.    program  consists  chiefly  in  saying  crude 
thing's  very  biuntly.  Yet  there  was  an 
element  of  humor  in  M.   Segur's  'Les 
-j  Inseparables,'  where  a  man  cannot  rid 
■   himself  of  his  friend's  passionate  wife, 
'  even  when  they  are  discovered,  and  MM. 
'Yves  Mirande  and  Geroule's  farce,  'II 
faut  toujours  fermer  les  Parisiennes,' 
presents  one  diverting  scene  of  a  notary 
trying  to  explain  a  delicate  situation  to 
the  provincial  relations  of  his  deceased 
client;  but  it  is  coarse,  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

"The  Odeon  gave  us  a  most  interesting 
"  example  of  old  and  nearly  forgotten 
eighth  century  classics  last  week— j 
'Esprit  de  Contradiction'  of  Dufresnyt 
and  'La  Petite  Vllle'  of  Picard— typical) 
little  masterpieces  of  a  period  rich  in  i 
.  men  of  wit  and  observation,  now  utterly 
neglected  upon  dusty  shelves.  •  'L'Esprltji 
de  Contradiction'  is  a  satirical  study  of 
feminine  contrariness,  written  with  any 
appreciation  of  dramatic  effects  that  re-I 
minds  one  of  Moliere  and  Lesage.  MM.  j 
Darras,  Maxudian,  Coutant  and  Mme.r 
Kerwich  give  a  deft  interpretation.  Pic-i 
ard»is  of  a  somewhat  later  period— hep 
died  in  1828— and  a  study  of  his  rom-jf 
edles  and  novels  throws  amusing  light)1 
upon  society  during  the  Revolution  andai 
Directoire.  He  was  especially  good  atjj 
sketching  little  human  weaknesses,  andj 
'La  Petite  Ville"  cleverly  illustrates  the): 
life  of  a  sleepy  little  provincial  town* 
that  contains  every  form  of  vice  and  im- 
perfection under  the  mantle  of  hypo- 
crisy, as  Desroches,  whose  coach  hast, 
broken  down  there,  soon  discovers.  OneL 
old  gallant,  M.  Rifiard,  has  remained) 
proverbial.  Bertin,  Lamy  and  Mile,  de 
Tehl  and  Barsange  portray  the  charac- 
ters very  skilfully,  with  the  right  note 
of  the  times." 

"Le  Maitre  de  Forges"  was  revived! 
without  success  at  the  Nouvet  Ambigu.  [ 

Notes  About  Opera,  Concerts, 
Music  and  Musicians 

It  is  not  generally  known,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regretted  death  of  Mr.  I 
Ffrangcon  Davies,  that  none  of  the  sev- 
eral distinguished  Welsh  vocalists  and 
musicians  of  this  name  is  related  to  the  [ 
others— 'Davies  being,  to  be  sure,  a  fairly  ( 
common  name  in  the  principality.  Thus 
Mr.    Ben   Davies— happily    still   in   hi3  I 
prime  as  a  singer— Mrs.  Mary  Davies,  fi 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies,  Miss  Emily  Da-  E 
vies,  Miss  Fanny  Davies,  the  pianiste,  | 
«nd  Miss  Maggie  Davies  ("the  Welsh  I 
Patti")  are  not  related  to  one  another.  ' 
nor  was  any  of  them,  I  believe,  a  rela- 
tive of  Mr.  Ffrangcon  Davies.— Pall  Mail  [i 
Gazette. 

1  A  writer  for  the  Daily  Telegraph  wrote  \ 
of  the  singer:  "So  Ffrangcon  Davies  is  I 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  May  the  turf  I 
rest  lightly  on  him!  It  is  several  years  !' 
since  last  I  saw  him  or  heard  him  sing,  f! 
but  my  memory  is  as  alive  as  ever  it  1 
was  to  the  dignity  of  his  style  and  to  ft 
the  intensity  of  his  expression.  I  1 
have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  I 
running  into  him  one  night  in  the  1 
damp,  dank,  vaulted  corridors  of  R 
the  Alexandra  Palace  during  the  in-  K 
terval  of  an  oratorio  concert— it  was  a  I 
performance,  I  think,  of  'Gerontius'— and  1 
of  finding  him  with  tear6  streaming  p, 
down  his  face  so  copiously  that  he  would  U 
not  face  his  fellow-artists  in  the  'green-  ; 
room.'  He  was  Immensely,  almost  ierri-  H 
bly,  sincexe_  in  his  art-work,  and  the  L 
place  he  made  for  himself  in  our  con-  i 
cert  life  was  quite  unique,  because  of  1  j 
the  strong  personal  note  that  underlay  i, 
all  he  did." 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham.  speaking  at  Bir-  j. 


fingham.  April  S;  complained  01  me 
eglect  of  music  by  the  state,  and  said 
lie  pernicious  system  of  primary  In- 
duction had  degraded  the  musical 
as'.?  of  the  average  home  to  a  most  un- 
elieved  extent  "Unless  our  teaching 
as  reformed  we  should  have  swarms 
f  foreigners  here  after  the  war,  and 
e  should  be  once  more  beaten  out  of 
he  field,  and  should  say  good-by  for  200 
r  300  years  to  any  real  musical  civiliza- 
tion." 

I  At  the  Aeolian  Hall,  yesterday.  Miss 
Margaret  Cooper  sang,  or.  perhaps  it> 
irould  be  truer  to  say,  led  her  audience 
ttirough  that  delightful  combination  of 
'laying  a  piece,  acting  a  part,  telling  a 
itory  and  singing  a  song  which  she  has 
tade  peculiarly  her  own.  When  you 
lave  once  heard  it  done  it  seems  so  en- 
tirely right  and  natural  that  you  wonder, 
fchether  Miss  Cooper  did  not  invent  the 
iyhole  program  herself— plot,  words,  tune.f 
Accompaniment,  and  all— and  that  rnore^ 
people  have  not  thought  of  doing  the 
same;  for  it  is  the  ideal  thing  to  be  una-^ 
ble  to  say  at  the  end  of  each  idyll— shall; 
we  call  it?— whether  what  you  liked  best 
was  the  sentiment,  or  its  setting,  or  the 
picture  as  a  whole.— London  Times,  April 
SL 

When  Gervase  Elwes  sang  in  London' 
last  month  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said; 
that  Brahms's  four  "Serious  Songs"  owej 
the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  morej 
to  the  great  name  with  which  they  arei 
signed  than  to  the  music  they  contain. 
The  reviewer  praised  John  Ireland's 
song.  "The  Heart's  Desire,"  poem  by  A.' 
R  Hbusman. 

Mme.  Clara  Butt,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  made  over  by  means 
of  her  own  sheer  ability,  no  less  than 
£42.000  to  various  charities,  the  chief, 
perhaps,  being  the  Red  Cross:  and  for 
the  fund  for  musicians  affected  by  the 
war — her  own  fund  if  memory  serves— 
her  contribution  during  the  same  period 
of  time  has  been  £15,000.  Are  these  not] 
pearls  of  price?.  Hitherto  I  have  heard^ 
no  remonstrance  in  these  cases  against 
the  helping  of  those  who  from  various  I 
cnut.es  cannot  help  themselves!  Surely,  J 
surely,  this  is  the  very  appointed  time 
when  all  should  be  lending  their  aid  for 


has  never  been  a  high  one  in  BelfaBt, 

simply  because  the  people  have  never  which  inspires  little  more  than  est** 
regarded  music  as  a  subject  upon  which j  and  conveys  no  vivid  impression  of  Indl- 
one    could    possibly    hold    passionate]  viduality. 
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Pie  good  of  others;  and  most  certainly  it 
is  no  time  for  caviling.  It  is  "your 
bioney  we  want,"  not  your  words,  pearly 
though  they  may  be!  And  it  is  your 
Itaoney  which  Mme.  Clara  Butt  wants 
jo  collect  for  the  Red  Cross  — Daily  Tel- 
bgra  ph. 

fPuccini's  "Le  Villi"  has  been  per- 
formed in  English  at  Liverpool  by  the 
H.  B.  Phillips  Opera  Company.  The 
tote  Arthur  RousBey  company  performed 
It  at.  MnnrhestT  21  years  ago. 
i  The  Daily  Telegraph  says  of  Sidney 
Homer's  "Bandanna  Ballads":  "Mr.  Ho- 
mer writes  wondrous  well,  and  he  ha.- 
that  rarest  of  pifts,  a  light  touch.  "A 
Banjo  Song'  is  at  once  clever  and  vivid, 
1  the  simpl'cfty  and  pathos  of  'Unci- 
me'  are  drllghtful.  The  picture  of  an 
Bid  nigger  recalling  with  pleasure  the 
fcoice  of  his  dead  mnster  'svi-nrins  so,  ; 
Fof  soriable'  is  particularly  fresh  ani 
llto  touching." 

Violoncello  sonatas  bv  Beethoven  and 
iftts  played  in  London  on  April  20 
Sed  the  Times  to  remark:  "It  was  a 
lesson  to  tnose.  if  any  were  present, 
prho  think  the  classics  are  dead,  or  nt 
*ny  rate  that  they  can  no  longer  bo 
Jrclied  upon  to  draw  an  audience.  They 
ire  dead,  they  never  were  alive,  to 
those  who  use  them  as  pegs  for  vir- 
tuosity, who  seek  to  apologize  for  their 
fulness  by  playing  them  In  'record' 
(Mme,  who  over-emphasize  for  fear  peo- 
ple should  ko  to  sleep;  but  thev  have  a 
surprising  way  or  coming  tn  !!f,-  ag:iin 
Wider  really  sympathetic  fingers.  Of 
•everal  ways  of  playing  Beethoven— I 
with  emotional  warmth,  intellectual  ap-  S 
Breciatlon.  or  blind  devotion— the  Bng- 
Wl  W«J"  Is  to  play  him  with  self- 
Watralnt  and  a  reverent  judgment,  and 
K  is  not  a  bad  one.  Then-  was  also  a 
gonata  by  John  Uure,  and  a  poem  by 
McEwen,  both  now.  The  sonata  kept 
promising  to  be  Interesting— It  seemed 
W  be  paved  with  good  intentions-hut 
about  half-way  through  one  began  to 
be  aware  that  such  merit  as  it  had  was 
due  to  the  pin  vers.  McE  wen's  'Hills  o' 
Heather'  Is  plaintive,  bagplpy.  and  thor- 
oughly characteristic." 

he  Pall  Mall  Gnzett.-  (April  18)  said 
*  Miss  Doris  Manuelle  has  a  voice  {. 
whose  sinking  quality  recalls  that  of  a  J 
musical  Instrument  nii.de  by  a  skilled  ' 
n  nft.xman  rather  than  of  the  born  singer 
The  quality  Is  there,  and  It  is  richly  mil-  - 
sleal.  but  the  lyrical  feeling  is  subtlv  dif. 
ferent  Horn  that  of  song.    This  impres- 
sion may  owe  something  to  her  diction, 
but  its  true  source  lies  deeper;  probably 
mt  her   personal  attitude   toward  tho 
problem  of  song  interpretation." 

Th-  Dally  Telegraph  (April  22)  fount 
Jean  Hure's  violoncello  sonata,  already 
mentioned  In  tho  Herald,  "a  little  tedi- 
ous and  a  trifle  old-fashioned  in  expres- 
sion—a  little  oll-lampy,"  while  J.  B  Mc- 
Ewen  s  new  "Hills  o'  Heather,"  breathe 
the  spirit  nf  the  hills  rnd  the  heathev. 
of  tho  open  air.  "It  is  a  great  lltle 
Work  this,  well  on  top  of  the  heights  for 
lone  aimed  at  and  ascended  by  Mr. 
McEwcn.  who  by  very  virtue  of  his 
fresh-ni:-  expression  sets  a  magnificent 
example  to  the  composers  of  his  genera- 
tion." 

A  Londoner,  writing  of  the  annin! 
musical  competition  in  Belfast,  whose 
cliler  concerns  now  are  soldering,  muni- 
tions of  war  and  shipbuilding,  says: 
"Under  present  conditions,  of  course, 
it  If  not  surprising  that  the  women  are 


th 


views.     Tho3e    who   have   wanted  to 

study  music  seriously  have  gone  abroad 
and  have  been  regarded  in  consequence 
as  mildly  eccentric.  Yet,  I  remember 
somewhere  about  1907  the  singing  of  a 
male  voice  choir  at  the  first  'Feis  Ceoil' 
—it  was  called,  I  think,  the  Belfast 
Select  Choir— which  would  have  been 
a  pretty  fair  match  for  the  famous 
Vienna  Maennergesang  Vereln,  which 
held  the  Queen's  Hall  breathless  a  few 
years  before  the  war.  It  may  interest 
you,  perhaps,  to  know  that  in  these 
Belfast  competitions  there  were  over 
120  more  entries  than  last  year." 

"There  are  few  pianists  nowadays 
who  give  us  Bach  as  written.  Most  of 
them  prefer  transcriptions  of  his  organ 
works,  and  thereby  betray  that  their 
motive  is  display  rather  than  music. 

Rachmaninoff's  Preludes  re- 
quire dexterity  rather  than  phantasy." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

It  used  to  be  said  in  the  north  In  the 
days  before  the  war  that  Manchester 
was  the  most  musical  town  in  Eng- 
land; the  more  modest,  it  is  true,  added 
"after  London."  Sceptics  would  point 
to  the  ever-diminishing  audiences  at 
the  Halle  concerts,  to  the  preponderance 
given  in  their  programs  to  music  rec- 
ognized as  "safe,"  classical  and  estab- 
lished, to  the  absence  of  chamber  music 
in  the  town  except  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  and  to  the  general  lack  of  inter- 
terest  in  present-day  conditions  dis- 
played by  the  bulk  of  the  public  who 
[still  regarded  Brahms  as  the  last  word 
in  modern  music.  These  sceptics,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  were  severely  frowned 
down.  However,  soon«after  the  war 
had  broken  out  even  those  who  were 
previously  most  sanguine  as  to  the  con- 
ditions and  prospects  of  music,  in  Man- 
chester began  to  look  glum.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  autumn  season  of  1914  had 
of  course  already  been  made,  and  the 
machinery  for  a  few  months  worked 
fairly  well.  But  as  the  winter  wore  on 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  war 
was  not  to  be  over  by  Christmas,  musi- 
cal people  began  to  ask  themselves 
whether,  after  all,  it  would  be  possible 
to  carry  on  much  longer.  The  sceptics, 
it  began  to  be  felt,  might  have  been 
partly  right.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
musical  atmosphere  in  Manchester  is 
very  different  today  from  what  it  was 
three  years  ago.  In  the  first  place  the 
Halle  concerts,  instead  of  claiming  the 
obituary  notices  that  kind  friends  had 
been  preparing  for  them,  have  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life.  This  is  largely  due 
to  their  having  been  partially  reorganized 
and  placed  on  a  more  or  less  democratic 
basts.  Social  formalities  have  been  re- 
laxed, some  of  the  concerts  are  now 
given  on  Saturday  nights,  when  smok- 
ing is  permitted,  the  number  of  cheap 
seats  has  been  increased,  and  thei*e  have 
been  constant  opportunities  of  hearing 
a  great  deal  of  representative  modern 
music  of  many  different  schools,  most 
of  which  is  familiar  enough  to  London- 
ers but  has  not  hitherto  penetrated  so 
far  north.  In  fact,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  as  the  society's  musical  ad- 
viser the  interests  of  the  general  public 
have  been  considered  more  from  a  pure- 
ly musical  point  of  view  than  has  been 
the  case  for  many  years.— London  Timf  s. 

What  shall  be  said  of  Mme.  Jeanne 
Jouve,  who.  In  these  times  of  strings 
and,  on  a  dismal  day,  gravely  sings  to 
us  without  a  break  four  songs  dealing 
with  death,  the  tomb,  suicide  and  eter- 
nal night?  They  were  by  M  Guy  Ro- 
partz.  and  conceived  as  one  composition 
based  upon  the  first  phrase  of  the  "Dies 
Irae."  The  music  Is  not  devoid  of  Inter- 
est, but  why,  and  afntn  why,  give  us  any- 
thing so  gloomy?  One  of  our  prominent 
musicians  is  of  the  opinion  that  serious 
music  Is  mostly  bad  muBic.  These  are 
decagons  When  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  him.  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
April  24. 

Many  music-lovers  in  Paris  are  said 
to  be  grieved  at  tho  threatened  conver- 
sion (which  may  actually  have  taken 
place  by  now)  of  the  beautiful  Theatre 
des  Champs  Elysees  into  a  home  of 
revue.  A  year  or  so  before  the  war 
that  theatre,  which  owed  Its  existence 
to  the  enterprise  and  artistic  taste  of 
Gabriel  Afctruc,  was  opened  with  a  great 
floui  Ish  of  trumpets,  and  everybody 
pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  perfect 
opera  houses  in  Europe.  It  was  there 
that  the  Russian  ballet  appeared  with 
so  much  eclat  before  they  came  to  Lon- 
don, while  a  notable  event  in  the  spring 


A  correspondent  writes:    Yet  another 
promising  and  undoubtedly  brilliant  ca- 
reer has  been  cut  short  by  the  death  of 
Lt.  Herbert  Matheson.  who  was  killed 
in  action  in  France  on  Sunday.  March  24. 
To  the  general  public  he  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  series  of  popular  s/>ngs  i 
written  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Her-  F 
bert  Mackenzie."  His  most,  popular  song 
was  undoubtedly  "The  Trail  that  Leads 
to  Home,"  which  he  wrote  as  a  com- 
panion song  to  "The  Long,  Long  Trail"; 
but  many  of  his  other  songs  secured 
colossal  sales.    For  over  four  years  he 
was  musical  adviser  to  Messrs.  West  & 
Co..  who  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  admiration  and  affection.  We 
may  safely  say  he  helped  to  cheer  thou- 
I  sands  of  men  at  the  front,  where  his 
'  songs  were  always  enthusiastically  re-  . 
ceived.   His  popularity  among  his  innu- 
merable friends  was  on  a  par  with  the 
,  popularity  of  his  songs.     He  leaves  a  , 
widow  and  little  daughter.  Matheson  was 
also  reader  to  Winthrop  Rogers,  besides 
J  being  organist  at  St.  Swithin's.  London 
Stone.— Dailv  Telegraph. 

Joseph  Holbrooke  has  almost  com- 
pleted  "Bronmen  "  the  third  sectipn  of 
a  trilogy.  The  first,  "The  Children  of 
Don,"  and  the  second.  "Dylan."  were 
produced  at  the  London  Opera  House. 

The  librettist,  T.  E.  Ellis  (Lord  How- 
ard  de  Walden),  took  his  subjects  from 
the  Mabinogion. 
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jout  the  eating 
recommended 


donkey  meat  n< 
some  in  England. 

In  Spain  is  a  little-  town.  Olvera.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  refuge  of  thet 
man  with  bloody  hands,  sO  there  was  a 
proverb:    "Kill    your  man  and  fly  to' 
Olvera."      The  people  were  once  cOtn-[ 
pelled    to    furnish    rations    to  French: 
troops.   They  foisted  on  them  ass's  flesh 
for  veal.   Rocca,  who  married  Madame; 
de    Stael,  .  says    In    his    "Guerre  enf 
Espagne,"  that  this  insult  was  always  I 
thrown  at  the  troops:   "You  have  eaten  ' 
donkey  meat  at  Olvera."  " 

In    the   16th   century    Bruyerln,   also  I 
known  as  Champler.  physician  to  Henry 
II.   of  France,  wrote  learned  quartos ! 
and  octavos  on   food,   preservation  of 
health,  curing  diseases,  etc.    He  states 
In  "De  re  Clbarla."  page  708,  that  Car- 
dinal Ann >ino  Duprat  was  SO  fond  of.' 
donkey  meat  that  he  vainly  attempted  ' 
to  popularise  Its  use.    Duprat,  by  the* 
way,  tried  in  every  way  to  enrich  him- 1 
self.    There  Is  a  story  that  Francis  1..W. 
wishing  some  of  the  cardinal's  money,  ■ 
spread  the  report  that  the  Pope  was 
dead,      whereupon      Duprat,  hoping, 
through  royal  favor  to  obtain  the  tiara, 
sent   him   two   tons  of   gold.     It  was'. 
Francis  who,' wearied  by  DUprat's  im- 
portunity, joked  on  his  name  by  o.uot-'. 
ing  a  line  of  Virgil:  "Sat  prat  a  blbcrc." 
Bruyerln  also  noted  that  In  his  time  the' 
flesh  of  the  row  was  considered  un-, 
healthful;  It  was  found  only  on  the  ta- 
ble of  the  poor. 


A  Poem  by  D.  Pratt 

As  the  World  Wags: 

■  Not  only  In  the  seventies,  but  in  the 
sixties,  the  visits  of  Daniel  Pratt  were 
great  larks  to  the  students  of  our  New 
England  colleges.    He  always  dropped 
Into  rhyme.    Here  is  one  of  his  tributes 
to  himself— the  only  one  I  can  recall: 
Let  film kespen re  stand  behind  tile  door, 
I.et  I';  "ii  take  hla  pen  no  more, 
Let  Milton  moulder  lu  the  tomti. 
Ami  give  tbe  greit  Amerlenh  room! 
Boston^.  WILLIAM  H.  COBB. 


of  1914  was  A  visit  from  the  Boston 
Opera  Company.  But  the  war  put  an 
end  to  the  brief  spell  of  prosperity  en- 
joyed by  the  luxuriously  appointed  thea- 
tre, with  results  said  to  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  owner's  pockets.  Then 
appeared  on  the  scene  a  Madame  Lapar- 
tarie,  with  an  offer  to  take  a  SO  years' 
lease  of  the  building  for  the  purpose  of 
running  lt  as  a  haunt  of  revue.  Hence 
a  number  of  angry  protests  from  music- 
ljving  Parisians  who  resent  the  idea  of 
a  house  identified  with  opera  In  its 
most  serious  form,  produced  with  the 
highest  regard  for  artistic  fitness,  being 
turned  over  to  the  frivolities  of  irre- 
sponsible! revue.  I-e  Courrier  Musical, 
lamenting  the  fact  that  the  government 
had  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Astruc  theatre,  described  the  proposal 
to  abandon  it  to  the  mercies  of  revue- 
producers  as  "unimaginable  and  inde- 
tert."— Dally  Telegraph. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  John  Al  • 
clen  Carpenter's  violin  sonnta,  played  by 


Ho  first  sans  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn— Bach's  Passion 
Music— April  3,  189B,  and  was  first  heard 

here  in  "Elijah"  on  Feb.  7,  1897.  At  a 
Symphony  concert  on  April  8,  1899,  he 
read  Byron's  poem,  when  Schumann's 
music  to  "Manfred"  was  performed.  His 
reading  ware  singularly  ineffective. 
Knowing  this,  he  was  for  a  long  time 
Sore.  He  poured  out  his  woe  to  a  promi- 
nent musician  of  Boston  somewhat  in 
this  manner:  "When  I  read  'Manfred' 
in  London  playactors,  critics  and  public 
bow  before  me  and  crown  me  with 
laurel,  but  in  Boston  your  dude,  fiddlers 
of  the  orchestra  and  your  cynics  of  the  i 
St.  Botolph  Club  make  mock  of  me,  a 
man  from  the  Welsh  hills.  And  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  when  I  sing 
Elijah,  it  is  as  if  in  the  little  church  at 
home  the  prophet's  spirit  descended 
upon  me,  and  I  want  you  to  understand 
I  AM  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  any—"; 
here  his  language,  to  quote  Bret  Harte, 
became  "painful  and  free." 

William  Ludvig  sang  in  Mendelssohn's 
oratorio  with  a  spirit  that  was  fanati- 
cal.    Ffrangcon-Davies    sang   with  a 
force,  a  dignity,  a  religious  fervor,  a 
solemn  authority  that  were  indeed  over- 
whelming.   He  sang  as  one  inspired.  •  A 
strange  man,  the  writer  of  a  strange 
book,  "The  Singing  of  the  Future,"  in 
which,  however,  are  excellent  ideas,  he 
8  was  every  inch  an  artist — to  use  that 
I  much  abused  word.    He  had  the  Welsh 
|  fervor  that   characterized  the  singing 
1  of   Evan   Williams,   Ben   Davles  and 
I  Gwylim  Miles. 


In  1356 

France  has  been   ravaged  by  others 
|. than  the  Huns.    Froissart  tells  of  de-t 
vastation  in  1356.  "The  King  (Jean  11. ,y 
called  •the  Good)  sent  also  great  provi- 
sion to  all  his  fortresses  and  garrisons 
In  Anjou,  Poltou,  Mayenne  and  Touraine, 
and  into  all  the  fortresses  where  he 
1  thought  the  Englishmen  should  pass,  to 
1  the  intent  to  close  the  passages  from 
[them  and  to  keep  them  from  victuals, 
that  they  should  find  no  forage  for  them 
I  or  their  horses.   How  be  lt  for  all  that, 
jthe  prince  (Edward,  the  Black  Prince) 
and  his  company,  who  were  to  the  num- 
ber of  2000  men  of  arms  and  6000  arch- 
Jers,  rode  at  their  ease  and  had  victuals 
enough,  for  they  found  the  country  of 
Auvcrgne  right  plentiful ;  but  they  would 
not  tarry  there,  but  went  forth  to  make 
war  on  their  enemies.    They  burnt  and 
exiled  the  country  as  much  as  they 
might,  for  when  they  were  entered  into 
a  town  and  found  it  well  replenished 
of  all  things,  they  tarried  there  a  two  or 
three  days  to  refresh  them  ;  when  they 
departed  they  would  destroy  all  the  resi- 
due, strike  out  the  heads  of  the  vessels 
of  wine  and  burn  wheat,  barley  and  oats 
and  all  other  things  to  the  intent  that 
their    enemies    should    have    no  aid 


VA 


Modeste  Alloo 


A  Red  Cross  Appeal 

Remember!    Remember  nnd  never  forget. 

You  must  think  every  bour  of  wlint  they  are 
doing. 

You  must  think  every  day  what  ■  Hell  It  I 
rnuet  be. 

Remember  tlioxe  gone  nnd  those  wiio  ore  going,  | 
Picture  the  horrors  they  nil  of  them  nee. 

Remember!    Remember  and  never  forget. 

Tbey  are  proud  they  are  there  and  glnd  to  be  5 

"in  it," 

They  are  lighting  for  > on  and  for  me  oud  for 

right. 

Remember!  Tbey  do— we  nre  "in  it"  to  win  It,  R 
They  know,  as  we  know  .  that  it's  right  thnt 
makes  might. 

|  Remember!    Remember  and  never  forget. 

Vou  must  never  forget  they  nre  guarding  our 

honor, 

I   You  must  never  forget  tbey  are  brave,  strong 

I        and  true, 

[ Remember,  remember,  the  glorv.  the  splendor 
I   Of  fighting  OUIt  light,  for  OUR  red.  white 
and  blue. 

Remember!    Remember  and  never  forget. 

Think  of  YOUR  part  in  these  days  you  are 
living. 

Think  of  those  lads  who  will  need  loving  rate, 

Ri  m.-mber  YOUR  DUTY",  your  duty  is  giving. 
Think  what  God  gives  us.  and  OIVF!  you 

I  f  IX  share. 
Boston.         FRANZ  E.  ZERftAHN. 

Ffrangcon-Davies 

It  was  often  said  In  joke  of  the  late 
David  Ffrangcon-Davies   that,  singing 
the  music  of  Elijah  in  Mendelssohn's 
oratorio,  he  had  at  last  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  was  actually  the  prophet: 
that  he  expected  at  last  to  ascend  to 
[heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.     We  now 
[read  in  a  London  journal  of  April  13: 
l:"Overwork  led  to  mental  trouble,  and 
for  some  years    Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies 
'was  an  inmate  of  an  asylum.   His  delu- 
sions were  connected  with  his  singing 


Soon  after  the  war  broke  out  Mr. 
Modeste  Alloo,  the  excellent  first 
trombone  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  left  Boston  to  fight  for  Bel- 
gium, his  native  land.  Returning  to 
this  city,  he  was  appointed,  late  in 
1917,  expert  supervisor  of  the  regi- 
mental bands  at  Camp  Devens,  that 
he  might  improve  them;  make  them 
so  efficient  that,  accompanying  our 
soldiers  to  the  front,  they  need  not 
fear  comparison  with  bands  of  France 
or  of  Great  Britain.  Patriotic  men 
of  Boston  gave  generous  financial 
support  to  this  undertaking.  Mr. 
Alloo's  fitness  for  the  task  was  soou 
recognized  by  officers,  soldiers,  mu- 
ticians.  The  public  at  large  had  the 
opportunity  of  appreciating  his  skill, 
industry  and  fervor  when  the  band  of 
114  members  was  heard  under  his 
direction  at  (lie  great  meeting  for  the 

'Red  Cross  fund,  held  last  night  in  the 
IBoston  Opera  House. 

Mr.  Alloo  is  thus  serving  America 
more  effectively  perhaps  than  if  ha 
were  now  with  a  rifle  in  a'trench;  for 
music  is  a  powerful  force  in  war.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  cite  the  classical 
examples  of  Tyrtaeus  and  Sophocles 
with  lyre  and  song  at  the  head  of 
Grecian  battle  lines;  of  the  Norman 
shouting  his  proud  chant  at  Hastings; 
of  the  piper  at  Waterloo,  immortal- 
ized by  Victor  Hugo.  In  this  very 
war,  the  greatest  of  operatic  conduc- 
tors, Arturo  Toscanini,  risked  his  life 
on  snow-shrouded  mountains,  inspir- 
ing musically  and  by  his  leadership 
gallant  Italians  fighting  against  Na- 
ture herself  as  well  as  Austrian 
troops. 
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...     jj     pavlofl     the    1  ;    "s:'  "'-""l1" 
>oet.  thus  describes  himself: 

viv  h»  u  larc»   my  HP«  »re  thick. 

„  ,.„«r«»  and  bl»>'k  almost 

K  London  )iv.irimli<t  thinks  thnt  Mr. 
Da  vies  attempts  to  inn',  i vvrUW  "> 
raMiil  unntti-actlveness.  "My  face," 
•  r  t->  i  lerldge.  "expresses  great 
■loth  and  great  "indeed,  almost  Idiotic 
rood  nature     'tis  .i  '  '  N        "'  !i 

fnre  fat  nabbv.  and  expressive  chiefly 
of  lnexpre'ssion.  1  .'■>»■»"  h'ealho 
through  inv  nose,  so  my  mouth  with 
,„_...!:  i  ,h'iok  hps.  >s  almost  always 
Tmg  description  reminds  one 
nfP^lerldKe's  picture  of  a  rigid  Calvin- 
i.t   a  tallow-chandler  in  Birmingham. 

"He   w  is  a  tall  dmg>    man.   in  whom 
lenath  wVs  so  ,.re  lo.i      .»'•  ..v.r  tuo.idlh 
that  he  might  almost  have  been  bor- 
rowed  for  a   foundry  poker     O  hat, 
rowea   io        ^  b)ack  twlne. 

nkT  hair  plngui-nitescent.  cut  In  a 
straight  line  along  the  black  stubble  of 
his  thin  gunpowder  eyebrows  that 
liiked  like  a  scorched  after-math  from 
»  last  week  s  shaving.  Ills,  coat  collar 
ht-hlnd  In  perfect  unison",  both  of  color 
and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib  cor- 
dage which  I  suppose  he  called  his 
hair"  and  which  with  a  bend  inward 
at  the  nape  of  the  neck-the  only  ap- 
proach to  flexure  In  his  whole  nfure- 
slunk  in  behind  his  waistcoat,  while  the 
countenance  lank.  dark,  very  hard  and 
with  strong  perpendicular  furrows ^  gave 
me  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking 
at  me  through  abused  grMiron.  all  soot, 
creft  *o  and  Iron !" 

Kot  long  ago  the  Stage  (London)  re- 
ee'ived  a  letter  from  a  man  who  wished 
^theatrical  engagement.  After  he  had 
named  his  mental  qualifications,  he  de- 
scribed his  physical,  concluding  with 
these  words:  "I  must,  however,  admit 
that  I  have  a  snub  nose  ^otherwise  I- 
am  Just  as  God  made  me. 


patriotic 
these  t) 
machines 
Ptoardy  ? 

kin.  the 


Who  Is  He? 
\s  the  World  Wags: 

Little  did  I  thmk  when  I  forwarded  to 
vou  the  anonymous  poem  "Adversity  Be 
Domned."    perhaps   the    hand.w-ork  of 
Clancy  nimseln  which  an  eccentric  ac- 
ouaintance.  unknown  to  me  by  name, 
has  recfntlv  sent  me.  that  I  should  ever 
hear  from  that  acquaintance  again.  B hit 
this  morning  I  have  received  a  etter 
from  him.  and.  stranger  St.  1.  the letter 
encloses  three  crisp  one  dollar  bills,  the 
mi  amount  of  an  indebtedness  of  many 
rnonthT  standing!  This 
munication:    "Say,   who  s   the  all-wise 
guy"  that  calls  himself  a  Prof,  wh°can  . 
,  fhvt  both  eyes  and  tell,  without  th.nk- 
I  Ing  whether  Clancy  would  have  wrote  a 
j  certain     pome     or     whether  Clancy 
wouldn't?   Well,  well!    Marvellous,  says 
you    But  I  sense  him.    I  have  his  num- 
1  her     He's  a  fake  highbrow— a  cammy- 
flaged  second-story  worker.   If  it  wasn  t 
for  circumstances  over  which  I  have 
I  complete  control  and  which  put  me  wise 
!  to  remaining,  for  the  present,  incognito 
i  —except  at  night— to  a  few  friends  only 

I  i;i  roeet  in  unmitted  argumentt  his 

punk  professor  in  any  bar  room  south 
'  of  Dover  street;  and  in  about  four  min- 
utes I'd  have  him  so  he  couldn't  tell  a 
Villonic  triolet  from  a  Popish  Alex- 
anderecn.  He'd  be  thinking  a  Clancy- 
clone  had  dropped  out  of  the  rapphire 
'  Blue  and  whelmed  him!  Clancy  s  htery 
executor!  Fau^h!  It's  lucky  for  him, 
I'm  after  thinking,  that  Clancy  was 
dead  before  1'iof  butted  in  with  his  ex- 
ecuting Job.  Now  here's  another  pome 
from  out  of  the  cigarbox-ful  that  was 
left  me  by  the  departed  friend  and  cred- 
itor that  I've  told  vou  of,  whose  name  I 
ain't   naming.     Was    it  Frothlngham 


do  we  not  keep  still  about 
ngs  until   we  let  the  death-] 
speak  for  themselves  over  Inl 
That  Is  the  way  our  wiser 

British,   did   when   they  an- 

....o.l  their  Invention,  the  tank.  It 
mad*  its  debut  with  a  convincing  snort 
of  death  to  the  Hun.  That  is  the  way 
our  Invent.':  s  should  do  and  the  way 
our  newspaper!,  should  do  If  they  are 
truly  patriotic.  But  some  of  our  pa- 
pers have  not  only  described  new  war 
Inventions,  but  accommodatingly  given 
pictures  of  them,  so  that  our  adversary 
might  sit  right  down  and  make  some 
and  set  them  Into  the  field  before  we 
could.  ■  I 

It    looks    Just    like    an  irresponsible 
child,   to   run   and   tell   the    papers   all  I 
about  a  new  war  Invention,  and  it  isl 
no  less   childish  and   fatuously  repre-P 
hensible    for   a    new-spaper   to  publish 
such  a  piece  of  war  news.  Hereafter, 
if  someone   Invents  a  bomb  that  will 
blow  the  boche  to  the  moon,  In  the  name 
of  grown-up  sense  let  us  hear  nothing 
about  it  until  we  hear  of  Its  explosion 
over  In  Picardy. 

In  like  manner,  some  of  the  prophets 
who  have  warned  us  of  our  coast  dan- 
gers should  be  reminded  that  It  Is  not 
well  to  outline  too  obligingly  any  more 
devices  for  the  powers  of  darkness, 
otherwise  known  us  the  boches.  "You 
never  got  into  the  bathtub  with  all 
your  clothes  on.  did  you,  Tommy?"  in- 
quired a  guileless  aunt,  who  was  lert  in 
charge  of  her  small  nephew.  "No," 
quoth  that  suggestible  youngster,  "] 
never  did  ;  but  I  will  now." 

It  was  sage  counsel  given  by  the  poe- 
Burns : 

"But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 
Ye  scarcely  -^BRICANUS. 
Weston.    it^^mm 

Seen  at  Keith's 

FriganiaT  assisted  «W  Melissa 
Ten  Eyek  and  Max  Welly,  is  the  chief 
attraction  at  li.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  Last  evening  there  was  a  is 
and  highly  pleased  audience. 

Miss  Friganza  was  never  f™r.^" 
in  her  present  act.  He*  chatter  is*  all 
new  and  there  arc  some  "P>'oar.ously 
funny  hits  of  burlesque,  as  when  t 
rather  heavy  comedienne  is  swim- 
the  uplifted  arms  of  the  dancer  We.ly 
to  the  alarm  of  the  audience  It Is .an 
uncommon  privilege  to  hear  her  tale  of 
^posing  of  three  husbands,  in  song 
to  the  burlesqued  accompaniment  Ml  tne 
bass  viol.  Her  dancing  assistants  a 
worthy  of  an  individual  place  on 


od  don; 
l-manneied, 


Boston  bull; 
brave,  and  aft 


I  Knew  him  well. 
And  respected  him. 

BP  '  'HI. 

The  do*  walked  slowly,  but  directly. 
Toward  his  master's  house. 
He  trusted  his  master. 
Ills  master  had  been  so  kind  to  him 
That  he  had  had  a  happy  life. 
1  suppose  that  he  expected  that  his  master 
Would  make  him  well. 

IV. 

The  doff  stopped  obediently 
And  allowed  us  to  examine  him. 
There  were  great  tufts  of  quills — 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  piercing,  cruel 

quills — 
Halfway  Into  his  Bides: 
They  eovered  his  head  also,  and  his  nose. 
He  did  not  whine  at  all. 
But  he  looked  deathly  sick; 
I  think  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  die. 
But   hoped   and    trusted    In   his  master's 

power. 
We  pulled  out  one  quill 
That  was  working  into  his  eye. 
He  did  not  moan  or  snap  at  us. 
Then  we  told  him  how  sorry  we  were, 
And  Said.  "Go  home,  poor  fellow." 
He  resumed  his  painful  journey: 
He  knew  where  he  was  going, 
Though  he  did  not  know 
What  awaitod  him. 

We  went  in  and  telephoned  to  his  master. 


V. 

can  not  forget  that  dog; 
cannot  forget  his  silent  pain, 
nd  the  sick  anguish  in  his  eyes, 
try  not  to  imagine  his  amazement 
'hen  his  master  did  nothing  to  ease  his 
agony, 

ut  took  a  bluish  tube  with  a  handle 

nd  pointed  it  at  him.  I 

VI.  "  1 1 

hroughout  his  long  painful  way  from  the 

dark  wood, 
he  dog   had   been   wanting   to  find  his 

master, 
ill  the  way. 

[e  had  been  thinking  of  his  kind  master. 

can  not  forget  that  dog; 
.  can  not  forget  the  misery  in  his  eyes, 
Mixed  with  and  made  doubl«ptpitlf  ul  by 
His  determination  to  Unci  his  master. 
He  bore  his  anguish  like  a  gentleman: 
He  waited  patiently  for  us  to  look  at  him, 
And  did  not  wince. 
And  then  he  walked  on — 
Futilely. 

For  he  seemed  to   have  an  overpowering 

1  desire 
To  And  his  master. 

I    think    I    never    saw    any   other  living 

creature 
So  human. 


Il 


The  most  interesting  act  was  thedrWe 
d  George  Webb,  the  actor,  for  the  Red 
•toss  fund.     His  wonderful  salesman- 
Aw  at  this  theatre  during  the  Liberty 
drive    is    a    matter    of    pleasing  | 
vtemoiy.    BaCl,  again,  he  entranced  the 
u.diencc   With   the  potency   Of  his  ap- 
peal.    Passing  through  the  aud.to  mm 
he  gathered  $755.49.  making  a  total  for 
the    day    of   $1016.14.     included   in  this 
amount-  was  the  sums  realized  from  the 
sale  of  articles  auctioned  off  that  were 
■ontribuled  bv  the  R.  H.  White  Com- 
nanv     This  latter  feature  was  rousing 
r,  its  patriotic  appeal,  for  many  bid- 
ders refused  to  accept  the  ar tides  and 
insisted  upon  their  being  auctioned  off 

members  were' Joe  Towle,  In  a 
Planologue-;  Page,  Hack  and  Mac*,  in 
an  acrobatic  act;  Hush  Herbert,  as- 
sisted by  Sam  Fries  and  company,  in  a 
Sdy  sketch;  Lillian  KiUgcrald  »n 
imitations;  "Blue"  Bert  Nobody.  <n  a 
black  face  monologue;  Ifclta  Mario  £ndj 
her  orchestra;  Michel  and  King,  birdj 
imitators,  and  Hart  and  Dymond,  danc- 


incy"  I  was  going  to  tell,  but  I 
m't.  Let  the  sapient  (from  "sap," 
d  'lent,'  'eyent,'  'eyen' : "  eyes;  mean- 
r  blear-eyed)  professor  say  whether 
a'ney  wrote  it,  or  whether  he  wrote  it 
mself." 

me  undisciplined  and  violently  asser- 
■e  person  who  wrote  the  above  signs 
mself  "Vindex  Amicl,"  but  he  gives 
e  no  clue  to  his  right  name.  May  I 
,t  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  do  not  ap- 
ove  his  severe  strictures^on  Prof.  Dee- 
edum?  I  regard  them 'as  much  too 
Lrsh.  and,  for  the  most  part,  unwar- 
nted.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  I  owe 
index,  evidently  in  enforced  social  re- 
rement,  an  opportunity  to  have  his 
ews  presented,  particularly  as  he  has, 
ost  unexpectedly,  paid  me  back  my  *3. 
he  poem,  the  authorship  of  which  I  do 
it  attempt  to  diagnose,  runs  as  follows: 
BUTTS 

I  the  white  aureole  of  a  blazing  star 
light  my  torches.    Swiftly,  one  by  one, 
ito  the  awful  depths  of  losmlc  upaoe 
ritta  poi«-ed  aim  I  fling  them  down.    A  few 
ay  reach  their  target  and  then,  flaming  high, 
Jume  the  path*  of  men.   The  greater  number 
Fill  neTer  flail  the  mark,  but  quickly  die, 
oseerj,  unk.-eded. 

'en  ae  at  Murphy's.  Wien  at  closing  time 
cast  s  wavering  glance  along  the  floor, 

1  and  about  the  brazen  cuspidor 
note  the  butts  thrown  by  the  wassailers, 

ad  nourenirs  of  semi -sated  smokes. 

ome,  with  precision  flicked,  true  to  the  mark, 

[»Te  fonnd  a  lodgment  in  the  shimmering  vase 
he  major  part,  unskilfully  projected, 

leapangle,  far  and  wide,  the  sawdust  waste, 

old  and  unlovely. 

Maiden.  ENOCH  MOLLIVER. 


e- 


"Mr.   Hazelton  Spencer  writes  to  t' 
Boston  Herald  and  Journal: 

"My  learned  friend,  Prof.  T.  K.  Deedle 
dum,  long  ago  mapped  out  an  extraordi-* 
'  narily  elaborate  campaign,  by  means  of  J 
which  he  hopes  to  make  universal  they 
fame  of  the  late  Frothingham  Clanc  M 
of  South  Boston.   I  betray  no  »nMcnce  | 
when    I    assert    that    Dr.    Deed  ledum ,s  . 
tactics  are  cuneiform.    The  thin  edgejg 
is  to  consist  of  those  of  the  poets  com- 
positions which,  by  reason  of  color,  o&oi 
,  or  the  general  bizarre,  are  more  apt  to 
!  find  favor  with  that  eternal  majority  of 
:  the  reading  public  which  the  good  pio- 

fessor  insists  on  terming 
.  trance  having  thus  been  gamed  and _  in 
'  terest  and  enthusiasm  aroused  the  sub- 
J  limer  relics  of  the  departed  bard  will 
be  given  to  the  world. 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  poet  except 
what  Dr.  Deedledum  has  told  me,  and 
little  of  the  poet's  work  except  in  the 
MSS..  which  his  literary  executor  has 
shown  me.    As. I  was  reading  one  ot 
these  the  other  day  I  came  upon  the 
SPoem  which  I  enclose.    Dr.  Deedledum 
I  intended  to  reserve  it.  but  I  persuaded 
him  to  let  me  send  it  to  you.   I  fV"" 
clinod  to  estimate  it  as  the  noblest  piece 
of  free  verse  ever  published,  though  1 
realized  of  course  that  that  is  not  very 
high  praise." 

Only  a  Dog? 

BY  FROTHINGHAM  CLANCY. 


The  Clay-Eaters 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Food  will  win  the  war!    How  about  ft 
clay  as  an  article  of  diet?    In  a  clip-jB 
ping  from  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  of,» 
May   17,  1SSW,    I    find  some  interesting  |H 
particulars  of  the  clay-eaters  of  Marion  III 
county,   Alabama.     The  clay  eaten  by,  H 
these  people  is  white,  very  soft  and  is  ■ 
found    in   large   quantities    in   various  >■ 
portions  of  Virginia,    North    Carolina,  iB 
Georgia.  Tennessee  and  Alabama.    The  In 
writer  tells  us  that  the  eaters  roll  It  jl 
into  little  balls,  which  can  be  carried  ■ 
in  the  pocket,  and  when  they  are  ready  ■ 
to  eat  it  water  is  poured  over  it  until  it  it 
is  wet  and  soft  again.    He  goes  on  to  1 
describe  the  life  of  the  clay-eaters  of  M 
Marion   county.     They   are   very  poor! 
and  superstitious.  H 
"The  elay-eaters  have  some  peculiar  B 
customs  and  superstitions.    They  have  I 
signs  for  everything,  and  almost  wor-  M 
ship  the  moon.    The  average  clay-eater  | 
has  a  mortal  dread  of  an  owl.    As  soon  I 
as  the  hoot  of  an  owl„is  heard,  a  chair  g 
is  overturned.    If  the  hooting  ceases,  it  f 
is  a  sign  that  the  threatened  danger  | 
has  been   warded   off;   but  if   it  con- 
Unties,  there  is  weeping  and  wailing.  P 
In  every  fireplace  will  be  found  a  piece  k 
of  flint  rock.    This  is  supposed  to  keep  I 
foxes  and  owls  from  catching  the  chick-  I 
ens.    If  they  start  on  a  Journey,   no  I 
matter  where,  and  a  rabbit  is  seen  to  0 
cross  their  path,  the  Journey  is  at  once  I 
abandoned,  because  a  rabbit  never  runs  I 
directly  across  a  man's  path  except  to  j 
warn  him  of  death.    Like  the  Negroes 
of   the   South,   they   are   all  firm  be- 
lievers in  the  magic  power  of  the  left 
hind  foot  of  the  graveyard  rabbit.  To 
sweep    trash    outdoors    would  sweep 
someone  out  of  the  family." 
'The  clay-eaters  are  white.    At  the  time 
the  article  was  written  there  were  about 
200  of  them  in  -their  mountain  home. 
Are  there  many  of  the  clan  left?- 

I  take  it  that  the  taste  for  clay  is  a 
cultivated  one.  Mr.  Hoover  has  as  yet 
not  listed  it  as  a  "substitute." 

The  superstitions  of  the  clay-eaters 
are  not  uncommon.  We  have  equally 
curious  beliefs  right  here  in  Massachu- 
setts. I  know  a  very  intelligent  Cape 
Codder  who  carries  a  lump  of  alum  in 
his  pocket  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism. 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 
East  Brewster. 
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TOO  American   Julln  Arthur 

tSabrlelle  jjmratte  Taylor  P 

The  Help  "', 

BEVBLATION. 
^Division  1-Mrs.  UweJ 

Mrs.  Hudd   Helen  Ware  I 

Miss  Elisabeth  Hudd  h'  b  Warner! 

Herbert  timid  iimoi  T   Powers  I 

,  l)WUlon  It-A  Piiblle  nace^ 

The  Nurse   , 

"Out   There"   was   produced   at  the 

■  Globe  Theatre.  New  York,  on  March 
27   Hi  17,  with  Miss  Taylor,  the  wife  of 

•  the  dramatist,  as  Annie.   

'1  The  dIhv  was  given  by  the  company 
namedPabove  aAhe  Century  Theatre. 
>  New  York.  May  17.  1918.  for  the  ben- 
lent  of  the  Red  Cross.  These  e™'11*"' 
!  actors  and  actresses  are  not  merely  giv- 
ing their  services  in  the  tour  of  laige 
|  cities,  but  they  are  paying  their  travel- 

'ln^utPTh:re"  is  called  by  the  author 
3  a  dramatic  composition.  It  Is  really  a 
•S  series  of  sketches  Intended  primarily  to 
'arouse  patriotism,  to  keep  the  watch 
t  fires  burning.  Annie,  in  a  If^0" 
^.lodging     house,     has    a  gin-drinking 

■  mother,  a  brother  that  is  an  amateur 
i pugilist,  a  sister  that  thinks  only  oi 

sfflherself.  Annie  is  stirred  by  the  war. 
iWShe  is  eager  to  be  a  nurse.  At  last  sne 
persuades  a  visiting  physician  to  let 
Hher  go  "over  there"— to  help  as  ben* 
Blshe  can.  Her  brother  is  shamed  into 
enlisting.  The  second  part  shows  Annie 
51  in  a  hospital  helping  and  cheering  the 
.' J  wounded.  She  has  her  reward:  she 
VJ  becomes  an  assistant  nurse.  Return- 
Wi  ing  to  London  as  a  nurse,  no  longer  a 
jjj  mere  help,  she  still  does  her  bit  by 
>j£  making  patriotic  speeches. 

I    It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
M  loose  construction  of  the  play,  for  the 
t    dramatist  himself  makes  no  pretensions. 
'i'.Ho  carries  out  his  purpose;  he  is  a 
/propagandist,   relying   on    humor  that 
j'.  often  has  a  pathetic  touch.  The  first 
two  scenes  are  strongly  contrasted,  and, 
I  in    each,     various    types    are  clearly 
M|  drawn. 

As  the  actors  and  actresses  have  so 
SB  generously   given  their  services,  it  is 
Hnot  necessary  to  inquire  curiously  into 
I  their    portraiture    of    the    dramatist  s 
ti  characters.    All  that  took  part  have  won 
{fame  on  the  stage;  all  were  moved  last 
Mi  night  by  a  fine  spirit.     Miss  Taylor 
*  naturally  has  the  most  important  role. 
She  was  at  first  a  pathetic  little  figure, 
the  one  idealist  in  a  squalid  household. 
In  the  hospital  she  was  not  too  con- 
stants- the  ministering  angel,  for  min- 
istering angels     are  not  renowned  for 
j  humor.    She  was  at  times  very  funny 
1  in  her  artless  endeavors  to  be  of  use. 
I  There  wei»e  fine  moments  in  her  per- 
'  forma  nee,  as  her  facial  expression  when  , 
I  her  dream  was  realized,  and  she  was 
j  permitted  to  don  the  Red  Cross  cap. 
j    The  others  in  the  company  gave  great 
S  pleasure  to  the  audience  that  crowded 
f  the  opera  house.    Miss  Ware  gave  a 
I  capital    performance    of  the  reckless. 
I  self-centred,  vulgar  Lizzie.  Admirable 
I  was  Miss  Mercer's  characterization  of 
Annie's  mother.    It  would  be  invidious 
B  to  particularize  concerning  the  men.  Mr. 
\  Olcott  had  the  fattest  lines,  and  he  and 
Mr  MacFarlane  had  the  opportunity  of 
I  singing.    Mr.  Heggie  was  an  amusing, 
'  cockney.     Mr.  Arliss  was  the  sympa-| 
thetic  phvsician—by  the  way,  the  hos-i 
pital  was' run  in  a  curious  manner— and] 
■Mr  Cohan  was  quietly  funny. 

Mr     Burr    Mcintosh    made    a  fiery 
Klspeech    before    putting    up    an    auto-  ■ 
r.  graphed  program  at  auction.    His  re- 
marks   about    the  .Germans    and    the  j 
equally    dangerous    enemies    at  home 
Bwere     received     enthusiastically.      He  I 
.  stated  that  the  premiums  of  the  even-  | 
Jr  ,  „i«j  in  sas  noo:  the  house  itself 


imounted  to  $35,000;  the  house  itself  | 
brought   in   $12,000.     The  program  was 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  William  Llndsey 
for  $12,S00. 

The   program   stated   that  after   the  j 
plav  Mrs  Fiske  would  speak  and  Mme. 
iDe'cisneros  would  sing.    The  Footlight 
orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Manney.  contnb-  | 
uted  music.  1  ,  I 

The  Messrs.  Phubert,  who  now  hold  the 
proprietary  interest  in  the  Boston  Opera 
mouse,  gave  its  use  absolutely  without 
'charge  and  Mr.  Herrick  proffered  the 
facilities  of  his  theatre  ticket  agency 
RHnd  waived  the  premiums  usually  accru- 
ing from  such  sales. 


A  Word  of  Warning 

U  the  World  Wags: 
I  have  been  amazed  to  see  In  several 
Joston   papers   quite   detailed  descrlp- 
i ons  of  new  inventions  for  whistling 
he  boche  down  the  wind.    Now.  why, 


v 


IT  r 


i. 

I  saw  a  dog  walking  j„~v 
In  pain  to  his  master's  house  at  dusk  . 
He    was  terribly    pierced  with  porcupine 

quills 
On  both  aides. 

I  never  saw  that  sight  before; 
I  had  aiwavs  supposed  that  porcupines 
a  tnrt  of  avlvan  loke. 


BY 'OUT  THERE' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-First  per- 
iformance  In  Boston  of  "Out  There." 
|in  three  acts,  by  J.  Hartley  Manners. 

INSPI  RATION. 
1a.  Room  in  n  Lodging  House  During  the  Autumn 

I  <       .  a„   *  „i„    °f  W  Laurette  Taylor 

■  "•minted'    Annie  Hf,,en  Ware 

■."Princess"  I.izzie   .  Merccr 

fl  "Old  Velvet"  H    B.  Warner 

'"'V.;. '.'  .'.'.". v.". '.'.James  T.  Powers 

Bur.  IliinwelV. •.■.■•.'.■.  ...   Geor«e  Arl,8> 

DEVOTION. 

1™    .           Tb6  "°r°nge  Walk  "George  Arliss 
The  Surgeon  chauncy  Olcott 

■  The  Irishman   np  Heggie 

■  The  Cockney  ••—J  Kr'Hackett 

'.-The  '  ami. ban   -3*g**  MacFarlane 

The  Scotchman.  "e"  b.  •■  • 


dog.1 


Coc 
not 


Strange  meat  is  now  recommended  bj 
wfse  mfn.  We  are  told  that ■ 
Z  practised  in  Vienna;  that  »J«t'» 
Saxony  camel  nourishes  some  what  an 
while  horse  meat  may  he  obtained  to, 
I  mark  80  pfennigs  a  pound,  dog ■  mM 
costs  2  marks  75  pfennigs    It  may  ner 

S    New  Guinea  and  Borneo,  preferre 
jTand  cats  to  sheep  and  l scat. .on ,  th 
tab  c  when  the  justly-celebrated  W 
U*ok  visited  them.    As  thoir^ 

sophisticated,  it  13  interesting  \ 
k„ow  that  the  hog  held  the  first  place  i 
Their  estimation;  next  came  the  hois 
wn  the  buffalo,  and  then  poultn .  The 
STnot  like  fish,  which  was  eaten  on! 
hv  the  poor,  for  on  Savu  there  was  i 
&JS  fis°h  (rust  as.there  is  in  Boston 
Much  has  been  saia  about  wnaie  m«. 
but  nobody  has  quoted  the  pages ,  abol 
It  in  that  book  of  all  books  pei -tairung 
the  sea  and  the  wonders  therein  He 
man  Melville's  "Moby  Dick.  The  sttirc 
SSToi  irom  Nantucket  under  Capt.  Ah 
fnslsted  that  whale  steak  should  be  e-J 
en  nearly  raw.  .  ,  f 


-it  tastes  like  beef.'*  And  so,  wjioie  ntrast 
Is  said  by  some  to  look  and  taste  like 
beef,  as  if  this  were  an  inducement.  ' 

Mr.  Cox  is  not  the  first  to  speak  Of 
beaver  meat  or  to  eat  it.  Richard  F. 
Burton.  Ions  before  he  was  knighted, 
visited  Salt  Lake  City.  On  Feb.  7, 
I860  he  went  to  a  territorial  and  civil 
ball  in  Social  Halh_  An  elaborate  sup- 
per was  served — four  soups,  nine  roast 
meats,  nine  boiled  dishes,  etc.  Among 
the  six  "stews  and  fricassees"  were 
beaver  tails.  Burton  notod  that  bear 
meat  was  a  favorite  throughout  the 
"West  "especially  when  the  animal  is 
fresh  from  feeding;  after  hybernation 
It  is  hard  and  lean."  He  added :  "In  the 
Himalayas  many  a  sportsman,  after 
mastering  an  artificial  aversion  to  eat 
bears'  grease,  has  enjoyed  a  grill  of 
■cubby.'  The  paws,  which  not  a  little 
resemble  the  human  hand,  are  excellent 
— experto  crede.  I  cannot  pronounce  ex 
cathedra  upon  beavers'  tails;  there  is 
■  tia  reason,  however,  why  they  should  be 
inferior  to  the  appendage  of  a  Cape 

vhf't"'-  i  " 

What  in  the  world  were  "collard 
heads"  doing  on  this  bill  of  fare  under 
"stews  and  fricassees"?  Collard  as 
"known  to  some  of  us  is  a  sort  of  cab- 
bage that  does  not  head.  Note  the  pies 
served  at  this  supper;  Mince,  green  ap- 
ple, pineapple  pie,  quince  Jelly  pie. 
peach  jcllv  pie,  currant  jelly  pie. 

"After  supper  dancing  was  resumed 
with  spirit."    The  party,  lasting  13  hours, 

Ended  with  prayer  and   benediction  at 
■  A.  M.    This  was  in   I860.    Not  long 
Ifterwards  Artemus  Ward  visited  Salt , 
Lake  City.    He,  too,  attended  a  ball  in  t 
Social   Hall   and   saw    that   bear  and 
fbeaver  were  on  the  supper  bill  of  fare.i 
"I  didn't  see  Heber  C.  Kimball  on  the 
ttoor.   I  am  told  he  is  a  loose  and  reck-  I 
less   dancer,    and    that   many    a    illy- 1 
■white  toe  has  felt  the  crushing  weight  | 
of  his  cowhide  monitors."    Burton  saw-  L, 
Mr.    Kimball,    "a   large  and    powerful  > 
man  not  unlike  tt  blacksmith,"  which 
I  believe  he  was.    Burton  said  noth- 
ing about  his   dancing,   but  described 
the  dancing  in.  general  as  a  "somewhat 
severe  muscular  exercise."    When  Ar- 
temus was  at  the  ball  only  quadrilles 
were  danced.    "The  MazoUrka  is  con- 
sidered sinful.   Even  the  old-time  round 
'waltz  is  tabooed." 

Let  us  go  back  to  beavers  tails.  They 
were  eaten  long  before  there  was  a  City 
of  the  Saints.  We  quote  again  from 
that  invaluable  folio,  "The  History  of 
Four- Footed  Beasts  and  Serpents,  by 
Mr  Edward  Topsel  (edition  of  165S.  page 
36)-  "The  tall  he  (the  beaver)  uaeth  for 
a.  stern  when  he  swimmeth  after  fish 
to  catch  them.  There  hath  been  taken 
of  them  whoso  tails  have  weighed  four 
pound  weigat  and  they  are  accounted 
a  very  delicate  fish,  for  being  dressed 
they  eat  like  Barbies:  they  are  used 
by  the  Lotharinglans  and  Savoyans  for 
meat  allowed  to  be  eaten  on  flsh-dayes, 
nlthough  the  body  that  beareth  them 
be  flesh  and  unclean  for  food.  The 
manner  of  their  dresing  is.  first  roast- 
ing and  afterward  seething  In  an  open 
not,  that  so  the  evill  vapor  may  go 
away,  and  some  in  pottage  made  with 
Saffron;  other  with  Ginger,  and  many 
with  Brine;  it  Is  certain  that  the  tail 
and  forefeet  tast  very  sweet,  from 
whence  came  the  Proverbe.  'That  sweet 
is  that  fish,  which  is  not  fish  at  all.'  " 

Hazlitt  on  the  Cape 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Regarding  the  exact  place  of  the  al- 
leged sojourn  of  William  Hazlitt  when  a 
I  child  on  Cape  Cod,  how  about  Prov- 
llncetown?    If  his  father  received  a  call 
I  to  one  of  the  Cape  churches,  as  the 
statement  that  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind   to   live   in   so  desolate   a  place 
might  indicate,   very   likely   the  nego- 
tiations may  be  set  forth  In  the  records 
I  of  some  town  or  parish  clerk. 

[  fl  iK"l  s!  t  w«    d   L.  C« 

William  Hazlitt.  the  father  of  the  es 
I  sayist.  was  a  Unitarian.  His  daughter 
In  the  manuscript  from  which  we  quot- 
ed says  nothing  about  his  thought  of 
settling  on  Cape  Cod  as  a  clergyman. 
He  went  to  the  Cape  from  Hingham,  and 
[may  have  gone  down  Plymouth  way- 
Ed.    rm  iim  z  .  - 


lliam  are  not  and  never  were  his— 
they  are  mine. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  aspersions. 
I  mav  say  that  my  late  unlamented 
brother  was  no  poet.  He  wasn't  any- 
thing. Anything  that  he  may  have  put 
over  as  his  was  mine.  I  have  written 
verse  both  untrammelled  and  honest-to- 
God  since  I  was  a  boy;  and  always  it 
was  the  habit  of  Frothy  when  he  was 
alive  to  grab  it  off  and  to  take  the 
credit— there  was  never  any  cash.  For 
years  before  Frothy's  death  he  and  I 
were  not  on  speaking  terms.  I  went  to 
his  wake  trulv.  but  only  to  show  that  I 
forgave  It  riles  me  that  anyone,  least 
of  all  Prof.  Deeeedleduuuum.  should  at 
this  late  date  attempt  to  profit  by  what 
he— the  Prof.-must  know  is  spurious. 

Bah!!!!  H&fc.    £*i-i>  ii-i 

Frothingham  Clancy  is  dead-he  i 
croaked  five  years  ago-and  I— 1— i  i 
wrote  the  deathless  masterpieces  that  , 
are  so  basely  attributed  to  him.  I  hate  ( 
him.  brother  though  he  was,  in  name  ir 
not  in  fact. 

The  poem  that  I  enclose  will  convince 
anvone  that  knows  anything  that  I-I- 
Bu'ckingham  Clancy,  3d,  am  indeed  the 
author  of  the  Clancy  poems. 

Farewell !, — ,,  " 

BUCKINGHAM  CLANCY,  3d. 
South  Boston. 

We  doubt  the  relationship.  "Bucking- 
ham" does  not  go  well  with  C»ncV' 
nor  do  we  accept  the  "3rd."  The  fa- 
miliar "Frothy"  grates  on  our  ear  Not 
even  a  brother  would  have  dared  to  call 
Mr  Clancy  anything  but  "Frothing- 
ham." Froihingham!  O  the  sonorous, 
mouth-filling  word  as  pleasing  to  us 
as  was  "Mesopotamia"  to  the  devout 
old  woman  in  her  church.  And  It  is, 
a  brother  that  would  snatch  the  laurel  , 
from  Frothingham  Clancy's  brow!  Nor 
does  tho  poem  published  today  convince  . 
us  that  Buckingham  Clancy.  3rd,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  could  possibly  have 
•written  the  vers*  published  In  the  Her- 
ald and  Journal  through  the  courtesy  of 
Frothingham's  devoted  literary  execu- 
tor. Professor  T.  K.  Deedledum.  whose 
honestv  and  critical  acumen  have  long 
been  recognized  here  and  in  foreign 
lands.— Ed. 


'ir 


Sir  Henry  Wood,  the  next  conductor 

of  the    Boston    Symphony  Orchestra, 
cam*  to  Boston  at    the  beginning  of 
January,  1904,  and  on  a  stormy  Saturday 
night  heard  the  orchestra,  led  by  Mr. 
Gericke,  play  an  overture  by  d'Albert, 
a  symphony  by  Glazounoff,  and  Loef- 
fler's,  "Death  of  Tintagiles."    Mr.  Gili- 
bert,    baritone,  was  the    soloist.    Sir . 
Henry— he  was  then  plain  Henry— was 
on  his  way  to  conduct  the  concerts  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
Jan.  8-9,  1904.    His  program  there  was 
thus  composed:  Weber,  overture  to  "Der 
Freischuetz";  Tschaikowsky,  Symphony 
No.  Z;  Saint-Saenes,  violin  concerto,  No. 
8;  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  caprice  on  Span- 
ish Themes.    Mr.  Aldrich  of  the  New 
J'ork    Times,  reviewing    the    concert,  , 
said  of  Mr.  Wood:  "He  drenches  his  lis- 
teners   in   color;    he    delights   in  ex- 
tremes."   Mr.  Aldrich  spoke  of  "fullest 
freedom  in  expression,  tempo,  nuance." 
The  Evening  Sun  was  more  personal: 
"He  is  a  joyous,  manly  little  man.  He 
wears  his  dark  front  hair  in  the  fashion  , 
of  countless  .Angles  before  and  in  Tudor  , 
style,  chopped    at    the    neck,  behind."  ' 
When  he  was  knighted  the  Pall  Mall  \ 
Gazette  said  of  the  honor:  "It  has  been  " 
rightly  earned,  no  less  by  the  gifted  con-  I 
ductor's  special  talent  as  such  than  by  j" 
his  sympathy  and  willingness  to  hold  | 
out  a  helping  hand  to  many  a  young 
composer  who  has  had  the  inestimable  | 
advantage  of  obtaining  the  first  public  i 
test  of  his  music's  worth." 

The  question  now  comes  up,  will  he 
insist  in  Boston  on  being  called  "Sir 
Henry"?  Will  he  resent  the  affectionate  | 
•amiliarity  of  "Hank,  old  top"? 


ii 


Whale  Meat 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Ever  since  Jonah  was  cast  out  of  the 
whale's  bellv  we  have  always  thought 
of  the  whufe  as  a  big.  dirty  mammal . 
and  never  considered  It  fit  for  food. 
But  we  have  no  proof  from  chronologlsts 
or  dietitians  whether  It  was  due  to  a 
bad  attack  of  Indigestion  by  the  whale, 
or  whether  It  was  Jonah's  unkempt  per- 
son, that  made  the  whale  throw  him  up. 
The  people  in  the  West  Indies  have  long 
relished  whale  meat,  which  they  call 
"sea  beef."  and  from  which  they  pre- 
pare a  most  palatable  dlih.  Cooked 
with  sweet  potatoes  and  hot  sauce  made 
from  green  peppers  and  vinegar,  with 
mustard  as  a  garnish,  it  Is  digestible 
and  should  be  relished  by  the  most  fas- 
tidious person.  Since  the  war  the  whale 
has  gained  some  recognition  on  this 
continent  ai  food,  and  we  now  read  of 
whale  steak  selling-  for  the  price  of  what 
| we  used  to  pay  for  ordinary  beefsteak 
before  the  war.  What  a  contrast!  For 
in  the  West  Indies  they  say,  "Give  me  a 
penny's  worth  of  sea  beef."  and  one 
could  get  a  big  slab  for  a  penny,  onough 
ko  feed  the  greediest  family.  The  whale 
(seems  to  have  a  sense  of  humor,  for 
since  such  a  big  price  Is  being  paid  for 
his  flesh  he  Is  leaving  West  Indian 
Waters  and  abiding  on  this  continent,  i 
He  cares  not  how  the  West  Indians  fare 
for  food,  they  will  have  to  get  along  a« 
Ibest  they  can.  The  whale  has  been 
spoken  of  by  one  of  the  poets.  He  wan 
not  always  thought  so  llttlr  of  as  some 
people  Imagine.  I  quote  two  lines  from 
j  memory: 

'Tho  whale,  the  While,   the  mighty  and 

free, 

Is  the  monarch  and  pride  of  the  deep,  deep 

sea." 

Boston.  L.  C.  ODIAN 

The  choir  will  now  sing: 

Wlinles  in  the  sea 

God's  voice  obey. 


f'<f 


TO  A  YOUNG  ARTIST, 
lour  race  l>  a  nun's  whits  mask 
Tliat  hides  Its  secrets. 
And  the  atartllnjr  red  of  jour  lips 
wa>  mean  anything. 
I  wonder  what  Ilea  behind   the  ai 
font  eyes 


portaln 


juur  ryes 

In  regions  of  mind  and  heart. 
If  It  wore  granted  mo  tn  sr.. 
Through  tV>  seemingly  translucent 
£  wonder  whether  1  would  peer 
Into  a  foul,  humid  Junglr- 
Over  which  Evil 

Krnodv  * 

lluge  bat  wlnrfa  slowly  Hopping. 

Toad-eyed,  gray  faced,  fetid  of  breath, 

Wiping  noisome  dews 

Prom  her  forehead  with  slimy  talons. 

Perhaps  I  would  blink 

Prion  h  garden 

glazing  with  oolor  clashing 

Passion  flowera, 

Deadening  my  soul  with  their  incense. 

Mnybi'  I  would  stare  sstonled 

At  a  trim  little  lawn 

•swmded  by  a  stiff  little  hedge 

And  ant  out  with  aillv  plots 

Of  posies. 

Boston.         ANTONINUS  CLARDY. 

■  • 
Is  this  the  poem  referred  to  In  the 
following  extraordinary  letter? 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  sent  you  under  another  cover 
one  of  my  poems.    I  had  Intended  to 
id  this  letter  with  the  verse,  but  I  am  | 
lent-mlndcd.     But   what  I  want  to  j 
/   was   this:    The  poems  printed  l>\ 


Daniel  and  Old  Lions 

[  As  the  World  Wags  : 

When  M.  M.  Glllam  was  the  Boston 
I  Post's  city  editor  and  Charles  B.  Dan, 
the  city  editor  of  the  Herald — hoth  real 
I  newspaper  men  and  ideal  managers  in 
I  the  local  room — Daniel  Pratt  of  Pratt - 
I  ville.  Chelsea,  used  to  visit  the  news- 
paper  offices    every    few    weeks.  His 
|  Illuminated  face  made  us  all  jolly,  for 
'  he    always    carried    a    manuscript  350 
'  feet  long  unrolled,  as  some  of  the  boys 
!  said,  which  was  thus  "unfit  for  publi- 
cation." He  resembled  the  late  lamented 
I  Galen  Bowditeh  In  many  ways.  To  start 
|  him  telling  the  story,  or  stories,  of  his 
past  was  like  starting  a  stream  which 
would    flow    on    forever.     Glllam  and 
George  F.  Babbitt,  like  Ned  Rankin  and 
'  his  fellow-reporters,  Shaw  and  Charlie 
Spauldlng,  Ned  Byram  and  other  scoffers 
on  the  Herald,  plagued  the  "Great  Amer- 
ican Traveler"  so  fiercely  that  his  visits 
1  became   fewer  and   tewer  till  he  van- 
ished. Daniel  and  his  manuscript  remain  . 
a  rollicking  memory.    We  old  'uns  all  ,| 
murmur.  "Peace  to  his  a9hes !" 
Boston.  W.  B.  W. 


The  Versatile  Pratt 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  delighted  to  read  in  your  column 
Mr.  William  H.  Cobb's  version,  with 
ippropriate  selection,  of  how  the  Great 
American     Traveler,      Daniel  Pratt, 
Iropped  into  rhyme  in  the  sixties  ap- 
||  parently  to  his  own  advantage  when 
comparing  himself  with  gentlemen  who 
|  before  his  time  had  enjoyed  some  fame 
f  in  this  connection. 

It  is,  however,  only  just  to  say  that 
j  Daniel's  fame  as  a  poet  was  only  one 


of  his  minor  accomplishments,  rie  was 
known  In  my  time— in  the  eighties— as 
the  author  of  the  theory  of  the  universe, 
including  therein  the  sun,  the  planets 

and  all  the  stars. 

And  yet  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
that  comparatively  limited  topic.  I  re- 
call his  lecture  on  the  steps  of  Memorial 
Hall  more  vividly  than  some  other  lect- 
ures that  I  listened  to  in  those  days  be- 
ginning as  follows: 

"The  universe  is  composed  of  three 
things— men,  women  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege." CHARLES  M.  LUDDEN. 

Boston. 


A  Pittsburgh  Choir 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  a  recent  Sunday  one  of  our  Pitts- 
burgh churches  had  this  sign  out: 
11  A.  M. 
The  Music 

of  the 
Inarticulate 
Chorus  Choir 

CHARLES  N.  BOYD. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Modern  Drama 

"A  dramatized  version  of  Darwin's 
'Origin  of  Species'  will  be  produced  in 
London." 

Will  this  be  classed  as  a  problem  or  a 
sex  play?  Or  will  it  be  a  pantomime 
like  "Jocko,  the  Brazilian  Ape,"  in 
which  the  Ravels  delighted  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers? 


Muting  the  Mule 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Army  efficiency  requires  modern 
science  to  proceed  with  all  speed  to 
perfect  one  of  the  most  useful  of  human 
inventions.  For  the  mule  is  an  artificial 
creation,  not  contemplated  in  the  orig- 
inal scheme  of  nature,  and  not  repre- 
sented In  the  ark.  Long  this  animal  has 
patiently  borne  his  burdens,  performing 
hard  and  thankless  Jobs  day  after  day, 
over  all  sorts  of  trails,  under  all  kinds 
of  conditions,  and  often  on  short  rations. 
Now,  in  response  to  a  hint  from  France, 
It  is  proposed  to  excise  his  bray.  Pacific 
coast  veterinarians  will  assemble  for 
experiment  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
means,  known  to  exist,  by  which  the 
bray  may  be  eliminated  from  the  in- 
domitable beast  of  burden,  thereby 
bringing  one  of  man's  snost  valued 
achievements  a  little  nearer  perfection. 
In  the  French  army  the  brayless  mule 
jls  not  unknown.  Thus  muted,  he  does 
not  betray  troop  movements  to  the 
enemy  even  when  In  the  front  line 
krenches.  An  Oregon  veterinarian  says 
■Jlhere  are  three  theories  as  to  the  proper 
method  for  performing  the  operation. 
Each  is  a  surgicul  process,  one  having 
to  do  with  the  nostril,  another  with 
certain  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  the 
I  third  involves  'the  severing  of  some 
muscles  of  the  tail— will  science  kindly 
explain  Just  how  the  mule's  tall  co-oper- 
xtes  in  the  production  of  hie  bray? 
Silence  the  animal  by  whatever  method 
I  may  be  found  best,  and  science  will  have 
|  added  much  to  the  worth  of  a  beast 
1  highly  appreciated  in  all  the  armies  of 
the  world.  Two  years  ago  England  was 
buying  Georgia  mules  In  »3,000,(KK)  lots. 
J  Diplomacy  has  arranged  that  Pershing 
j  shall  get  his  from  Spain.  What  next? 
1  Perhaps  the  next  thing  might  be  the 
I  silencing  of  the  army  driver.  "Lan- 
I  guage"  sometimes  will  budge  a  mule 
I  when  nothing  elrfe  but  dynamite  would 
I  do  It.  But  "language"  is  dangerous 
J  among  the  trenches.  A  correspondent 
Hells  how  a  driver  lost  his  way  lit  the 
'I  dark  and  wandered  Into  No  Man's  Land 
with  his  four-mule  hitch  and  a  wagon- 
load  of  rations.  A  doughboy  at  a  listen- 
ing post  wildly  waved  him  back  and 

■  mumbled  a  warning  not  to  speak  above 
(Ja  whisper.  "Whisper!"  replied  the 
0 driver.  "Man  alive!  I've  gotta  turn  four 
.'mules  around!"    And  there's  the  rub. 

Mute  the  mule  by  physical  means,  but 
I  will  moral  suasion  or  the  sense  of  dan- 
|  ger  suffice  to  silence  the  driver? 
J    Boston.  F-  L-  B- 

j  Richard  Ford,  speaking  of  travel  on 
(Spanish  roads,  remarked:  "But  few  na- 
I  tlons  can  surpass  the  Spaniards  in  the 
\  language  of  vituperation:  it  is  limited 
I  only  by  the  extent  of  their  anatomical, 
I  geographical,  astronomical  and  religious 

■  knowledge;  it  is  so  plentifully  bestowed 
Bon  their  animals— 'un  muletler  a  ce  jeu 
I  vaut  trois  rois'— that  oaths  and  impre- 
I  cations  seem  to  be  considered  as  the  only 
I  language  the  mute  creation  can  com- 
Iprehend;  and  as  actions  are  generally 
S  suited  to  the  words,  the  combination  is 
I  remarkably  effective."  The  curious 
I  reader  should  consult  Brantome's  Trea- 
I  Use  on  Spanish  Oaths.— Ed. 
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Wr.at  would  have  been  said  of  "Out 
There"  if  the  play  had  not  been  per- 
formed for  the  Red  Cross  fund?  What 
would  have  >been  said  of  the  perform- 
ance itself  if  the  comedians  had  not 
generously  given  their  services  and  paid 
their  traveling  expenses? 

An  "all-star  cast"  hastily  brought  to- 
gether for  an  occasion  may  well  be 
spoked  on  with  suspicion.  No  matter 
how  excellent  each  actor  may  be,  there 
Is  necessarily  a  lack  of  ensemble  playing, 
so  that  a  company  including  comedians 
of  only  fair  ability,  who  have  played 
together  for  a  long  time  will  in  nine 
rases  out  of  ten  give  a  smoother,  even  a 
more  brilliant  performance.  Then  there 
Is  the  danger  of  each  star  wishing  to 
shine  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

Those  who  saw  "Out  There"  in  New 
York  last  year,  played  t>y  Miss  Taylor 
and  her  own  company,  say  that  the  per- 
formance was  on  the  whole  much  better, 
with  the  result  that  the  play  Itself  was 
more  interesting.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  persons,  who  seeing  a  show  In  Bos- 
ton always  say  with  a  superior  air,  "You 
should  have  seen  it  In  New  York,"  al- 
though in  some  instances  they  them-; 
selves  have  not  been  in  that  city  for 
several  years.  Too  often  their  lack  ofJ 
appreciation  is  well  founded.  Seldom 
does  the  "original  company"  visit  this 
city  when  there  is  a  belated  production. 
When  the  "original  company"  is  adver- 
tised, comparison  of  casts  generally 
Bhows  that  only  a  few  of  the  principal 
comedians  are  in  the  company  for  "the 
provinces."  » 

To  go  back  to  the  performance  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  There  was  Lau- 
rette  Taylor,  for  whom  the  "dramatic 
composition"  was  written.  The  drama-,' 
tist.  Mr.  Manners,  being  her  husband 
and  a  human  being,  made  liberal  pro- 
vision for  her.  Those  who  complained' 
that  she  "hogge'd  the  business"  in  the! 
second  act  no  doubt  forgot  this  fact. 
The  second  act  dragged,  but  this  was 
not  wholly  the  fault  of  Miss  Taylor. 
There  was  excessive  repetition  of  lines  , 
and  business.    The  pace  was  sluggish.  ' 

It  Is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Princess  f 
Lizzie  of  Miss  Helen  Ware,  or  the  "Old  \ 
Velvet"  of  Miss  Mercer  could  be  bet-  I 
tered.  Each  character  was  sharply  \ 
defined.  Miss  Ware  received  the  high-  I 
est  praise  for  her  representation  of  van-  j 
ity,  selfishness,  heartlessness;  at  the  I 
end  of  one  of  her  flippant,  callous 
Breeches  she  was  hissed  by  some  in  the  5 
audience,  as  the  villain  -was  always  \ 
hissed  by  the  gallery  in  the  days  cf  J 
good,  old-fashioned  melodrama.  In  the 
showing  of  film  plays  hisses  may  be  ( 
heard  in  some  of  our  theatres  when  j 
the  villain  commits  a  peculiarly  atro-  J 
cious  deed. 

In  New  York  the  Impersonation  of  tho 
Irishman  by  Mr.  Kerrigan  was  loudly 
praised.    Mr.  Kerrigan,  who  first  came, 
to  this  country  with  the  Irish  Players,  ■ 
Is  indeed  an  excellent  actor,   but  the  i 
Irishman  as  played  by  Mr.  Chauncy  I 
Olcott    was   wholly   satisfactory.     Mr.  j 
Cohan  was  amusing  in  a  quiet  manner 
as  the  American.   Never  stepping  out  of 
the  frame,  he  made  his  points  neatly. 
His  by-play  was  always  delightful,  and  I 
Jt  was  not  at  the  expense  of  his  col-  1 
leagues.    Mr.  Heggie  surely  portrayed 
the  Cockney. 

Only  Mr.  Powers  was  a  sad  failure  as  , 
Monte.  He  evidently  thought  he  was  j_ 
playing  in  a  farce,  and  he  was  farcical  I 
at  any  cost.  Unfortunately  he  was  not  i 
funny  even  in  this  way.  ■  unshsmEI 
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Interpretative  Skefeh."  by  Raymond  ■ 
[Walters.    W«  gave  Inst  Sunday  a  sketch 

[of  the  content*.    The  chapters  shout  | 
lo  In  Bethlehem,  Pa_.  many  years  I 
ago.  are  of  peculiar  In  forest 

In  June.  174-,  there  was  a  "Slngstunde*  I 
—a  service  of  praise  and  prayer,  singing;  I 
of  praise  and  prayer,  by  about  SO  Mora- ■ 
vlan  men  and  women  led  by  rount  Zln-  [ 
sendorf.  When,  on  the  Christmas  eve! 
preceding,  the  count  and  Ins  company 
rame  to  «r  with  the  settlers  In  the! 
Brat  built  log  ftouse,  an  Epiphany  hymn  I 

1  m  ettng  which  Includes  the  words: 

Not  Jerusalem. 

Bather  Bethlehem. 

Cava  us  that  whioh 

Maketh  life  rich — 

Not  Jerusalem. 
"These  lines  came  to  the  minds  of  the! 
Bet  tiers,   and   by   general   consent  thel 
name  of  the  ancient  town  of  David  was! 
idopted."     These    pioneers    were  de-B 
scendants  of  the  Unitas   Fratrum  offfi 
Moravia  and  Bohemia.     Music  had  an  H 
tmiKirtant  place  ln  tne  servioo  of  the! 
Moravian  church.   A  high  standard  was  M 
maintained.    Musical  instruments  were  ■ 
brought  over  in  1742.  On  Christmas,  1743,  ■ 
the  instruments,  "played  for  the  first  L 
time  In  the  house  of  God."  Included  the  If 
Violin,  viola  da  braccio.  viola  da  samba,  M 
flutes,  and  French  horns.    Thus  were  I 
the  Moravians  the  opposite  of  early  g 
church  folk  in  New  England,  who  re- ft 
eented  the  use  of  instruments  to  ac-  I 
company  psalmody.    A  -spinet  .arrived  N 
from  London  in  1744.    A  small  organ  H 
was  substituted  in  1746,  and  put  up  by  I 
a  Moravian  organ  builder.    A  larger  or-  H 
gan  was  installed  in  1751.    Three  years  £1 
later  trombones  arrived  from  Europe.  K 
Ever  since  the  trombone  choir  has  held  • 
a  peculiar  place  in  Moravian  life.    "The  k 
passing-  away  of  members  of  the  con-  R 
eregation  and,  the  hours  of  'love  feasts  I 
and"  Holy  Communion  are  announced  by  | 
i  the  playing  of  trombones.    Tradition  U 
!  has  it  that  such  music  once  saved  the  B 
town  and  its  inhabitants.    From  theirJJ 
l  forest  hiding  places,  Indians,  who  haa-p 
planned  an  attack  one  night  in  l.oa,  h 
heard  chorals  played  by  the  -trombone  f 
choir,  and  stole  away,  declaring  that 
the   Great   Spirit   surely   guarded  the 
white  settlers." 
There  was  polyglot  singing.   In  li45 
'  at  a  love  feast  "In  Dulce  Jubile"  was 
sung  in  13  languages,  accompanied  by 
strin"  and  wind  instruments.  Various 
dialects    were    contributed    by  Indian 
converts.      The    Bethlehem  Collegium 
Musicum  had  been  organized  the  year 
before.  In  1748  there  was.  an  orchestra 
of  14.      Benjamin  Franklin  told  of  a 
visit   to   Bethlehem   where   he  "heard 
very  fine   music  in  the   church,"  and 
"was  entertained  with  good  music,  the 
organ  being  accompanied  with  violins, 
hautboys,  flutes,  clarinets,  etc."  This 
mention  of  clarinets  in  1756  is  interest- 
ing.    Was    Franklin    mistaken?  The 
clarinet  was  not  then  in  general  use  in 
Europe.   In  a  list  of  orchestral  mem- 
bers at  Bethlehem  in  1789  flutes,  oboes, 
French  horns  and  trumpets  are  men- 
tioned,  but  not  clarinets.     A  bassoon 
came  to  Bethlehem  in  1800.   Six  years 
later  a  double-bass  was  bought  for  $68 
"a  large  sum  for  those  days." 

"The  first  copies  to  reach  America  of 
Haydn's  quartets  and  symphonies  were 
those  brought  to  Bethlehem  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nltschman.  The  'Creation'  and  the 
'Seasons'  had  had  in  Bethlehem  their 
first  renditions  in  this  country."  Nitsch- 
man  was  the  first  violin  and  leader  of 
the  orchestra  in  1789.  Haydn's  quartets 
were  played  as  early  as  1795.  "The  Crea- 
tion'.' was  performed  in  1811.  It  is  said 
that  the  earlier  symphonies  of  Mozart  I 
were  performed  in  Bethlehem  before  I 
1790. 

The  overture  and  16  "pieces,  viz.,  airs,  ! 
recitatives   and    choruses"    from    "The  j 
Messiah,"  to  quote  the  New  York  Jour-  j 
nal  of  Jan.  4,  17W— were  performed  in  1 
New  York  on  Jan.  9,  1770.    This  ahte-  1 
dates  the  performance  of  "The  Creation" 
at  Bethlehem.    Mr.  Sonneck  shows  that 
•The  Messiah"  was  thus  made  known  to 
New  Yorkers  before  it  was  performed  in 
Germany.     "To  be  sure  Tuckey  gave 
cnlv  17  of  the  87  numbers,  but  ls.it  absoJ 
.  lutely  certain  that  Handel  performed  his 
masterwork  in  its  entirety  at  Dublin?" 

Mr.  Sonneck  also  asks  in  his  invaluable 
book,  "Early  Concert  Life  in  America," 
whether  the  orchestra  at  Bethlehem  was 
composed  of  both  sexes  as  at  Herrnhut. 
1  Bushy  stated  that  at  Herrnhut  women 
1  ln  the  band  of  40  or  50  played  string 
3  and  wind*  instruments  as  well  as  the 
J  men,  "from  whom,  however,  they  sat 
■4  strictly  separated."   The  names  of  men 
H  only  are  given  as  members  of  the  Beth- 
±  lehem  orchestra  in  1789. 
i    Two  hundred  and  forty-one  concerts 
were  given  at  Bethlehem  from  1807  to 
1819.    There  were  neither  tickets'  nor 
admission  charges.    "At  a  benefit  con- 
cert in  1807  a  collection  of  $19.13  was 
received,   and   this   was   considered  a 
goodly  sum.   Near  the  door  of  the  con- 
cert hall  was  a  green  box,  upon  which 
%  were  the  words,   'For  the   Support  of 
'  Music'  The  average  for  the  concerts  in 

■  it  years  was  $1.25.  This  was  enough  to 
pay  for  the  copying  of  music  and  for  in- 
etruments,  new  str.ngs  and  candles." 

Mutic  of  a  light  character  was  popu- 
t  '.  'ur.  Gen.  Washington  and  other  guests 

■  were  serenaded  when  t.  ey  visited  Beth-J 


l>  hcW.  '  I'flpi' — ftriorp  .in  important  aer 
vice  a  young  clorgymfin  heard  Instru 
nientnllsts  playing  lively  music.  He 
asked  one  of  the  performers  the  next 
day  at  dinner: 

"Do  you  use  tho  same  Instruments  ln 
church  to  play  sacred  music  which  you 
Meed  last  night?" 

"Yes;  we  use  the  same."  ' 

The  clergyman  then  asked  an  older 
colleague:  "What  do  you  think,  brother, 
Is  it  proper  to  do  so?" 

To  which  the  elder  replied:  "Will  you 
use  the  game  mouth  to  preach  with  to- 
day which  you  now  use  in  eating  sau- 

The  ohapirr  on  the  growth  of  the  Bach 
cult  at  Bethlehem  is  also  interesting. 
The  Choral  Union  organized  by  Dr. 
Wolle  gave  its  tlrst  public  concert  early 
ln  1883.  Dr.  Wolle  went  to  Munich  In 
188-1  to  further  his  studies.  On  June  5, 
188S,  Bach's  Passion  According  to  John 
was  performed.  This  was  the  lirst  com- 
plete performance  of  it  in  America. 

Prof.  Walters  writes  entertainingly 
and  instructively  about  the  Bach  Choir 
-itself,  its  festivals,  its  visits  to  other 
cities,  and  the  Choir  as  a  community 
enterprise  and  a  musical  force.  He 
naturally  has  much  to  say  of  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Schwab's  deep  interest  In 
the  Choir,  in  the  brass  band  composed 
of  his  workmen,  and  his  great  generos- 
ity. These  are  statistical  paces  of  value 
to  any  rue  interested  in  The  musical 
history  of  this  country.  There  are  also 
copious  extracts  from  the  reviews  of 
the  festivals  published  in  newspapers 
of  leading  cities.  It  appears  from  these 
reviews  that  the  good  people  of  Beth- 
lehem were  restive  under  the  legitimate 
and  constructive  criticism  that  they 
thought  of  an  adverse  nature.  The 
Outlook,  an  outside  defender,  depre- 
cated editorially  the  articles  of  "cer- 
tain New  York  critics,  censorious  and 
patronizing  by  turns  .  .  .  although 
valueless  as  interpretations  of  the  fes- 
tival." Prof.  Walters  has  this  to  say: 
"As  far  as  the  Bethlehem  forces  are 
concerned,  they  now  apparently  wish 
the  episode  relegated  to  the  Words- 
worthian  category  of 

Old.  unhappy,  far-off  things 
And  hattles  long  ago. 

"And  the  critics  who,  tit  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Schwab,  have  resumed  attend- 
ance at  the  festivals  being  held  at  Le- 
high, now  apparently  have  also  re- 
sumed something  of  their  earlier  friend- 
liness to  the  festival-  enterprise." 

A  correspondent  asks  for  information 
about  Miss  Alice  Sjoseltus,  a  soprano, 
who  sang  here  for  the  first  time  on 
April  9.  Through  the  courtesy  of  a 
friend  we  are  allowed  to  quote  from  a 
letter  written  by  her:  "It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  I  was  in  Germany 
before  and  during  part  of  the  war.  When 
the  United  States  entered,  I  asked  to 
be  released  from  a  five-year  contract 
with  the  Opera  in  Mannheim,  which 
was  to  begin  last  September;  and  finish- 
ing the  engagement  in  Schwerin,  left, 
early  in  June.  After  January  no  letters 
came  through  from  this  country  and  it 
was  during  this  Isolated  period  I 
thought  more  and  more  about  our 
American  music,  realizing  there  was 
much  could  be  done  for  it  at  this  time. 
When  America  declared  war  and  the 
moment  came  to  decide  whether  I 
should  hold  to  my  good  prospects  there 
or  come  home,  I  felt  as  never  before 
that  I  was  an  American,  and  thinking 
my  brother  would  undoubtedly  join  the 
army,  as  he  did,  I  gave  up  everything; 
but  one  idea  went  with  me,  to  work 
heart  and  soul  for  our  songs!  Eventu- 
ally, I  must  return  to  opera,  but  now  I 
am  ready  to  do  the  little  in  my  power 
for  this  purpose.  Being  away  seven 
years  with  only  short  visits  here  during 
that  time,  I  knew  very  few  of  the 
American  compositions,  but  had  faith 
in  those." 

Alfred  F.  Denghausen.  who  died  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  as  the  result  of  a  surgi- 
cal operation,  was  known  in  Boston, 
where  he  had  lived,  for  15  or  20  years, 
as  a  musician  of  pure  taste  and  high 
ideals.  As  a  singer,  he  gave  pleasure  by 
the  catholicity  and  interest  of  his  pro- 
grams and  by  his  interpretative  earn- 
estness, versatility  and  general  intelli- 
gence in  recitals  and  as  soloist  at  con- 
certs of  the  Apollo  Club,  of  which  he 
was  an  efficient,  valued  member;  also 
by  the  seriousness  of  his  choir  work  ln 
church.   Born  in  Cincinnati,  he  was  of 

j  Dutch  descent.  A  stanch  patriot,  he 
composed  an  American  national  hymn, 
"Hail,  Land  of  Liberty,"  which,  effec-  '■ 
tively  written,  is  well  calculated  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  character,  simple,  ingenuous,  lov- 

<  able- 
There  have  been  notes  about  Julllen, 
the  conductor,  on  this  page.  Looking 
over  some  newspaper  clippingswe  found 
one  about  musical  conductors  pub- 
lished in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Aug. 
26,  1903.  Not  only  are  there  reference* 
to  Jullien,  but  there  "^3  an  allusion  to 
Sir  Henry  Wood,  now  talked  of-  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra. Wood's  career  at  The  Queen's  Hall 
began  with  the  promenade  concert  sea- 
son of  1R95.  Born  in  1870,  he  started 
out  as  an  orgamst.  He  conducted  oper- 
atic performances  in  1890-94.  He  taught 
singing  and  composed. 

"I  have  lived  long  enough  to  have  seen 
many  musical  conductors,  beginning 
with  Surma n  and  JulMen,  and  going  on, 
through  Costa  and  Sterndale  Bennett, 
to  Sousa  and  the  anonjmous  leader  of 


.no-TTTM,  r .adv.  conductors,  loo, 

(  have  known  both  at  hdme  and  abroad, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed b\    their  mode  of  wielding  the 

baton.  The  modern  conductor  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  older  leader  of  the 
orchestra  or  first  violin,  and  I  can  wMl 
remember  how  In  tho  early  days  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Perry,  the 
leader,  would  beat  time  with,  his  bow, 
In  complete  disregard  of  the  conductor's 
baton!  Old  Surman  used  to  sing  oc- 
casionally with  the  chorus  while  con- 
ducting, and  It  was  said  of  him  sar- 
castically that,  'He  trusted  ln  ojie,  two, 
three,'  etc.  His  rule  came  to  an  end 
with  tho  rehearsal  of  'Elijah,'  when 
Mendelssohn  was  present,  and  was  un- 
able to  tolerate,  'Bael,  we  cry  to  Thee,' 
legato,  and  came  forward  to  assume  the 
baton  himself  with  marvellous  and  in- 
stantaneous effect. 

"Jullen  was  a^reat  creature,  if  not  a 
great  musician.'  It  was>  a  sight  to  see 
him  at  the  Promenade  Concerts,  curled 

!  and  whlte-wai8tcoated,  leading  his  band, 
and  dropping  exhausted  into  his  arm- 
chair at  the  end  of  his  'British  Army' 

|  Quadrilles,  or  some  similar  piece.  Noth- 
ing put  Julllen  out  more  than  a  crying 

;  child,  and  I  have  known  him  to  stop 
the  band  and  sit  down  till  the  Indignant 
mother  had  been  ejected.    Costa,  was 

an  ideal  conductor  as  regards  his  com- 
mand of  his  orchestra  and  chorus,  but 
his  tendency  to  overwhelm  everything 
with  brass  was  painful  to  the  audience 
and  fatal  to  the  singer.    Probably  the 
fact  that  at  the  Opera  he  had  his  seat 
between  the  orchestra  and  the  stage, 
Instead  of  behind  the  orchestra  as  at 
present,  had  something  to  do  with  his 
!  overwhelming  instrumentation.    I  once 
'  heard  Costa   and   his   orchestra  com- 
pletely   out-shouted    by    an  indignant 
audience  at  one  of  the  opera  concerts 
at  old  Covent  Garden.    Mario  was  an- 
nounced and  did  not  appear,  and  the 
I.  audience  refused  to  hear  any  one  else, 
so  Costa  thought,  to  drown  the  malcon- 
'  tents  with  the  overture  to  'William  Tell'; 
|   but  he  found  out  his  mistake  after  a 
tj  scene  closely  resembling  that  at  Ephesus 
U  in  the  days  of  Paul,  and  wisely  gave  in. 

"In  the  recently  published  'Life  of  Sir  I 
|    George  Grove,'  mention  is  made  of  Cos-  E 
!    ta's  indebtedness  to  Sainton  for  drilling 
[   his  band,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  j 
Jullien's  debt  to  Mellon,  who  also  con-  ; 
ducted  the  ballet  music  at  the  Opera.  | 
Costa,  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Handel 
Festival  choir  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  t 
once  called  out,  'He  is  singing  flat,  that 
man  in  the  blue  tie,'  and  on  being  con- 
gratulated afterward  upon  his  acumen,  B 
said  naively:  'I  heard  some  one  singing 
flat  and  I  saw  a  man  in  a  blue  tie,'  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders!  No  greater  con-  f 
trast  in  method  was  possible  than  be-  fi 
tween  Sterndale  Bennett  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic,   and   Manns   at   the  Crystal 
Palace     Saturday     concerts.  Bennett 
rigid,  cold,  precise;  Manns  perspiring, 
eager,  and  endeavoring  to  mark  every 
phrase  in  the  way  practised  nowadays 
at  Queen's  Hall  by  Wood.   When  Costa 
broke  down  and  Manns  had,  at  very 
short  notice,  to  conduct  a  Handel  fes- 
tival, it  was  feared   that  his  method 
would  prove  a  failure  with  such  a  large 
orchestra,  but  this  was  not  the  case, 
and  a  series  of  successes  resulted,  un- 
til at  length  Manna's  strength  gave  way. 
j    "Two  of  the  pleasantest  concerts  given 
-  annually  at  the  Queen's  Hall  are  those 
'by  the  R.  A.  and  the  R.  E.  bands  re- 
spectively, and  the  difference  of  methods 
'  of  the  two   conductors  is  remarkable. 
The  Royal  Artillery  band  has  a  con- 
ductor of  the  type  of  Manns  and  Wood, 
who  marks  every  phrase  with  a  ges- 
ture, and  sometimes  irritates    by  his 
,  over-accentuation.     The    Royal  Engi- 
neers has  a  more  solid  leader,  content 
I  to  mark  time  and  lead  his  performers 
without  embarrassing  them  or  the  audi- 
ence.     Certainly   in  modern   times  no 
conductor  has  done  more  to  cultivate 
Ithe  love  of  high-class  music  among  the 
multitude  than  Mr.   Wood   at  Queen's 
Hall.     To  see  the  rapt  attention  with 
which  Beethoven's  sonatas  are  followed, 
j  often  with  score  in  hand,  in  the  cheap- 
est seats,  whilst  at  the  so-called  prom- 
''enade  concerts  the  closely-packed  audi- 
ence endures  fatigue  without  faltering, 
Is  enough  to  show  that  the  love  of  good 
music  has  permeated  the  British  public 
in  a  manner  which,  50  years  ago,  would 
have  been  thought  impossible." 

What  did  the  writer  mean  by  saying 
that  the  audience  followed  Beethoven's 
"Sonatas"  "with  rapt  attention,"  "score 
in  hand,"  at  orchestral  concerts? 

A  New  Play  by  Sutro : 
Other  Notes  of  the  Theatre 

Alfred  Sutro's  play,  "Uncle  Any- 
how," was  produced  at  the  Gaiety, 
Manchester,  Eng.,  May  21,  1917,  when  It 
was  entitled  "The  Two  Miss  Farn- 
dons."  It  did  not  reach  London  till  the 
first  of  this  month.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette of  May  2  had  this  to  say  about 

J  It:  "Though  it  is  quite  a  nice  and 
pleasing   and   entirely   harmless  play, 

,1  'Uncle  Anyhow,'  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro's 
new  comedy,  produced  at  the  Haymar- 

jket  last  night,  hardly  suggests  that  its 
author  hu^  .spent  many  sleepless  nights 
in  soul-struggle  over  Its  composition. 
It  Is  just  itock-pot  stuff,  daintly  flllet- 

j  ed  and  agreeably  seasoned.  Take  a 
pound  of  'Caste'  and  a  slice  or  two  of 
'The  Toy-Maker  of  Nuremberg,"  not  to 
mention  'The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,' 
trim  with  some  early  epigrams,  and 
there  you  are!  Whether  or  no  Mr.  Su- 
tro achieves  thereby  any  particular  en- 
hancement of  his  reputation,  the  recipe 


I !,,    ,,„  mi    .it    i  u.i.lljarlT.  . 
flit  la  all  supposed  to  happen  just  before 
tne  war     Mr.  Dennis  Eadle  plays  an 

Oxford I   don  whose  young  cousin  has 
Kot  engaged  to  the  younger  daughter  of 
an   eccentric  and   unappreciated  aero- 
pUne  inventor.    The  elder  daughter  Is  ! 
Si  the  chorus  of  a  revue,  upon  which 
and   other   counts   the  young  cousins- 
snobbish    step-mother    object    to  the 
match    The  Oxford  don,  acting  as  un- 
offlciai   friend,   or   'Uncle   Anyhow'  of 
iJthe  family,  helps  the  two  girls  and  in 
-traduces   the  aeroplane  tnvent°r*°  * 
iob  at  a  toy  factory,  himself  proposes  _ 
to  the  chorus  girl  and  fixes  things  up  L 
generally.    Then  comes  the  waj-  V\ H, 
entrv  of  the   young  hero  in  kharkl 

-  happiness  for  everybody,  nsw  hopes  for  | 

the    aeroplane    Inventor,    and  curtaUV 
j  If  the  play  itself  is,  as  the  schoolboys 
fl  say,  'no  great  shakes,'  the  acting  is ■ 

J  charming." 
, '      Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  in  her  book  ofL 
'  reminiscences,  to  which  the  Herald  hasW 
already  referred,  speaks  sourly  of  JohniJ 
'  Coleman.   "Some  are  greater  characters  B 
off  the  stage,  for  good  or  ill,  than  theyWp 
. '  are  on.  They  leave  a  name  in  the  pro-ffi 
fession  long  after  the  public  has  forgot- ■ 
»  ten  them.   Coleman,  who,  at  the  begin-  , 
ning  of  my  career  had  found  aotor-i.ian- j 

-  agement  too  heavy  for  his  shoulders,  ffl 
-,  was  one  of  these.  He  had  a  tremendous  I 

notion  of  the  dignity  of  his  art  as  em-lv 
bodied  in  himself.    He  acted  the  actor,  I 
'J  and  was  still  before  the  footlights  in  ■> 
|j|  fancy  when  he  took  a  walk  or  shook! 
hands  with  a  friend. 

"The  greatest  actor,"  she  says,  "I  everf 
saw  in  my  life  was  Modena,  at  the  Sca- 
la  in  Milan.    He  was  at  that  time  80 1 
,  years  of  age,  and  was  playing  Louis  XI.  | 
T  have  seen  many  in  this  part,  including 
both  Irving  and  Charles  Kean.  but  Mo- 
dena  was   head   and    shoulders  above 
them  all.    It  was  wonderful."  Irving 
She  regarded  "as  a  great  character  ac- 
tor, but  not  a  Shakespearian  actor,  ex- 
cept as  Malvolio.  Lest  this  should  be  re- 
garded as  heresy,  I  hasten  to  add  that  I 
take  much  the  same  view  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt.   Though  not  a  great  character 
actress,  she  is  a  great  melodramatic  ac- 
tress, with  the  exception  of  her  Phedre, 
which  is,  or  was,  really  tragedy."  She 
discusses  training  for  the  stage:  "As  to 
the  teaching,  personally  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  provincial  novitiate,  preceded,  per- 
haps, by  a  walk-on  or  two  in  some  o-f 
our  leading  London  theatres.   The  last- 
named  Is  a  study  in  itself  in  facing  the 
footlights  and  in  getting  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  an  audience.   A  sharp  girl 
will  pick  up  a  great  deal  in  watching 
others,  and  need  never  fear  she  is  los- 
ing time  by  playing  subordinate  parts  in 
a  first-class  company.   It  is  the  greatest 
mistake  to  try  to  reach  a  London  audi-r 
ence  with  raw  material.  A  good  provin-i 
cial  tour  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  ama- 
teurishness. I  can  hardly  impress  strong- U 
ly  enough  on  beginners,  and  especially | 
on   the  good-looking  ones,   that   they  r 
should  never  be  above  starting  in  a 
small  way.    Nothing  is  more  fatal  to t 
i  success  than  conceit." 

During  the  last  year  10,859  persons  f 
'  paid  for  admission  to  tho  birthplace  of 
Shakespeare,   4748  visited  Anne  Hath-L 
a  way's  cottage,   and  531   the  museum 
end  foundation  of  New  Place. 
Rose  Stahl  will  play  the  mother  of  a| 
I  soldier  ln  "The  Drums,"  a  comedy  by 
I  George  C.   Hazleton,  in  which  Sergt. 

Empey  will  take  part. 
|     Jane    Cowl's    comedy,  "Information, 
Please,"  in  which  June  Murfin  collabor- 
ated, will  be  produced  in  New  York  next 
fall. 

James  Montgomery's  comedy,  "The 
Aviator,"  known  as  "Going  Up"  turned 
Into  a  musical  comedy,  was  produced  at 
Manchester.  Eng.,  May  13.  Montgomery 
has  written  a  new  farce,  "Four  Queens," 
to  be  produced  in  New  York  next  fall. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States 
government,  Howard  Kyle  and  Jeffer- 
son de  Angelis  are  organizing  a  com- 
pany to  present  Charles  Hoyt's  "A  Trip 
to  Chinatown"  in  the  Liberty  Theatres 
ln  the  various  national  army  and  na- 
tional guard  training  camps,  beginning 
June  10.  The  executors  of  the  Hoyt  es- 
tate have  waived  all  claim  to  royalties, 
and  the  various  members  of  the  com- 
pany will  receive  only  their  actual  ex- 
penses, their  work  being  their  contribu- 
tion toward  the  winning  of  the  war.— 
Dramatic  Mirror. 

Stuart  Walker  of  the  portable  Port 
manteau  Theatre  is  designing  a  portaoi 
qtae-o  for  use  on  battleships. 

Marie  Loehr  has  taken  a  new  pla 
from  Robert  Hichens. 

Edith  Taliaferro  will  be  seen  in  An 
nabel  Lee."  a  play  by  her  husband.  Earl- 
Browne,  music  by  A.  Baldwin  Sloane 
"Polly  with  a  Past"  will  be  seen  I 
Boston  afteA  run  on  the  Pacific  coas 
and  an  "indefinite  engagement  in  Chi 
cago.  Our  "Novelties"  come  late,  ver; 
late.  - 

■  Arthur  Sinclair  and  his  company,  n 
Irish  Plavers.  are  rehearsing  a  new  pla- 
by  William  Boyle,  "The  O'Dempsy. 
sequel  to  the  delightful  comedy.  Tl 
Eloquent  Dempsy,"  which  was  pei 
formed  here  at  the  Plymouth  Jheati 
.  Mr.  Sinclair  hopes  to  produce  u 
new  play  at  Cork  on  May  28. 

Forbes-Robertson  is  planning  to  mak 
a  tour  in  Australia  with  classical  play: 
Didn't  he  say  something  some  time  ag 
about  retiring  from  the  stage? 

The  stage  played  its  part  in  the  gref 
book  sale  at  Christie's  on  behalf  of  tl 
Red  Cross,  which  ended  last  week, 
copy  of  the  Third  Folio  of  Shakespeai 
'  brought  £235.   Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurler 
,  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  first  edltio 


oi    ahe  "loop!  Lo^P! 

for  £25.  An  autographed  copy,  bound  in 
vellum,  of  "Quality  Street"  realized  £44, 

and  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "Peter 
Pan"  realized  £2S.  An  apparently  unique. 

|  copy  of  R.  L.  and  Mr*.  Stevenson's  play, 

'  "The   Hanging  Judge,"    given   by  Mr. 

I  William  Archer,  was  knocked  down  for 
£90.  Other  items  of  stage  interest  in- 
cluded plays  by  Shakespeare  and  Ten- 

I  nyson,  annotated  by  Henry  Irving  and 
presented  by  Mr  H.  B.  Irving  — May  2. 

|  Arthur  Byron  will  be  in  Megrue's  new 
comedy,  "Tea  for  Three." 

Bert  Williams  has  signed  with  Mr. 
Zlegfeld  for  the  "Follies  of  1918."  Mari- 
lynn  Miller,  the  dancer,  has  also  been 
engaged. 

Harry  Lauder  may  return  to  this 
Country  next  fall. 

Augustus  Thomas  is  writing  another 
drama  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  total  amount  subscribed  in  the 
New  York  theatres  for  the  third  Liberty 
loan  was  over  J33,OQO,000.  The  Keith 
vaudeville  theatres  raised  $11,751,950.  The 
maximum  quota  for  all  the  New  York 
theatres  had  been  fixed  at  $10,000,000. 
The  Shuberts'  theatres  throughout  the 
country  raised  $3,630,425  of  the  third  Lib- 
erty loan.  Of  this  sum  $4,298,525  was 
raised  in  the  Shuberts'  New  York  thea- 
tres. . 

Phillips's  novel,  "The  Fall  and  Rise  of 
Busan  Lennox,"  is  being  dramatized  by 
[George  V.  Hobart. 

Max  Pemberton's  version  of  Sardou's 
"Patrie"  may  be  produced  in  London. 
Sardou  dedicated  the  play  to  John  Lo- 
throp  Motley,  historian  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  Ah  English  version  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  New 
York,  in  1869  with  Frank  Mayo  as  Cap- 
tain Karloo,  F.  C.  Bangs^  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  C.  W.  Couldock,  Count  Rysoor. 
The  translation  was  by  A.  de  Lile.  The 
Morlacchi  Ballet  was  a  feature.  The 
play  was  a  failure;  It  was  withdrawn 
after  a  fortnight.  A  version  "Dolores" 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  Lane  was  produced  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  in  1888. 

Cyril  Maude  will  be  3een  next  season 
at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  In  a 
new  comedy  by  Haddon  Chambers. 

Edith  Wynne  Matthison  may  go  to 
London  after  her  engagement  in  New 
York. 

Sally  Cohen-Rice,  who  has  been  a 
Widow  for  two  years,  will  return  to  vau- 
deville in  "Just  Divorced,"  a  one-act 
comedy  by  G.  Vere  Tyler. 

The  Rev.  L,  G.  Buchanan  spoke  at 
Hull.  Eng.,  in  the  interests  of  a  war 
rlvirity.  "He  said  he  was  of  opinion  the 
public  made  too  great  a  demand  upon, 
artists  for  charity  purposes  today.  Thev 
■public  had  appealed  too  much  to  actors 
and  actresses,  whose  bread  and  butter 
was  concerned  in  their  work.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  big  wigs  in  the  front  rank 
like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Harvey.  They 
could  afford  to  do  it  freely.  He  had, 
however,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
»-ank  anil  the  file  of  actors,  actresses  and 
artists  when  he  was  in  London,  and  he 
could  assure  his  audience  they  had  told 
him  that  it  was  right  enough  for  the 
•harltible  public  to  be  charitable,  but  it 
was  often  at  the  cost  of  their  bread  and 
butter.  He  knew  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Martin 
Harvey  did  not  take  that  view.  In  re- 
gard to  another  point,  he  was  profoundly 
thankful  to  know  that  the  stage  had 
killed  the  'Pslvate  Secretary'  type  of 
clergyman.  He  thought  though  that  the 
utage  created  the  type  by  taking  some  of 
his  profession  and  exaggerating  them, 
but  the  humor  had  killed  the  type,  and 
It  was  now  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo. 
Though  ho  had  never  acted  on  the  stage, 
he  had  helped  an  actor  school  friend  In 
the  profession  with  one  of  his  characters 
In  Dublin.  His  friend,  who  was  playing 
at  the  Royal,  after  a  performance  came 
to  his  (the  vicar's)  house  to  supper,  and 
remarked:  'I  am  cast  for  a  blooming 
padre  in  the  next  piece;  how  on  earth 
am  I  to  do  it?  Give  me  some  tips.'  The 
vicar  did  so,  and  advised  him:  'First  of 
all,  be  manly  In.  your  delineation;  sec-fc, 
ondly,  be  natural,  whatever  you  are;  but,  i 
for  God's  sake,  don't  be  a  Private  Secre-  ' : 
tary.'  He  took  the  hint  and  had  made  a^'' 
distinguished  name  on  the  boards  i  • 
throughout  England." 

Mr.  Martin  Harvey  remarked  that  he 
did  not  think  the  vicar'.s  views  were 
very  widespread.  He  had  never  met 
with  a  single  instance  of  a  sign  of  weari- 
ness in  his  profession,  when  any  member 
was  called  upon  to  help  In  any  of  the- 
various  matinees,  meetings  and  funds; 
for  war  and  other  charities.  They  in 
their  profession  looked  upon  this  as  a 
Justification  very  largely  for  keeping 
their  banner  afloat  at  this  moment.  It' 
was  a  very  great  opportunity  for  the! 
members  of  the  profession,  and  a  very 
great  privilege  that  they  were  allowed 
to  assist  such  funds  and  keep  in  touch 
with  them. 

Notes  About  Concerts, 
Music  and  Musicians 

The  Herald  and  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished the  program  of  a  Symphony  coiv 
cert  In  London  conducted  by  Sir  Henr> 
Wood,  for  there  is  talk  about  his  com 
Ing  to  Boston  as  conductor  of  the  Sym 
phony  orchestra.  The  Times  of  April  Z 
did  not  enjoy  the  concert,  which  tool 
place  on  the  27th:  '  The  audience  \va.' 
not  so  large  as  usual,  probably  because 
the  program  offered  so  little  of  real  at-4'' 
traction.  The  symphony  was  Tschai- 
kowsky'H  fourth,  in  F  minor,  a  work 
Which  falls  so  far  short,  in  distinction 
of  idea,  of  the  expression  sought  for. 
In  these  difficult  days  one.  seems  to  de- 
mand more  than  ever  reality  and  sin- 


ce nty  and  to  be  ihe  m^fWImpatlent 
with  the  empty  skllfulnela  of  Mr.  Percy 
Pitt's  Oriental  Rhapsody,  the  meaning- 
less brilliance  of  Tcherepnin's  Piano- 
forte Concerto  in  C  sharp  minor,  or  the 
weak  sentiment  of  'Plus  grand  dans  son 
obscurite,'  from  Gounod's  'La  Reine  de 
Saba.'  The  new  work  presented,  a 
Poem  for  orchestra,  'Le  Sommeil  de 
Canope.'  by  Gustave  Samazauith,  was 
yet  another  example  of  purely  manu- 
factured music,  plenty  of  'color'  and 
'atmosphere,'  so  tiring  to  hear  now  that 
the  novelty  of  this  kind  of  writing  has 
worn  oft.  The  fresh  and  exhilarating 
'The  Bartered  Bride'  overture  of  Sme- 
tana  was  one  true  moment  in  the  after- 
noon's music,  and  a  Wagner  excerpt 
was  another.  The  soloists  were  Mile. 
Zoie  Rosowsky,  who  sang  effectively 
though  without  much  character,  and 
Mr.  Benna  Moiseiwitsch,  who  struggled 
bravely  through  the  tedious  pages  of  the 
concerto." 

The  reviewer  for  the  Daily  Telegraph 
was  not  so  fussy.  He  found  the  pro- 
gram remarkable  for  its  diversity ; 
Pitt's  Rhapsody  "deftly  colored" ;  Miss 
Rosowsky,  an  accomplished  singer.  "The 
Russian  examples  were  Tschaikowsky'B 
fourth  symphony — which  is  unaccount- 
ably neglected  here  by  comparison  with 
its  two  successors,  and,  finely  played 
under  Sir  Henry  AVood,  was  the  more 
welcome  on  that  account — and  Tcherep- 
nin's pianoforte  concerto  in  C  sharp 
minor,  an  interesting  work  of  which, 
however,  the  rhythmic  qualities  are 
more  striking  than  the  actual  subject 
matter.  For  the  soloist  its  difficulties 
are  colossal,  but  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch,  who 
first  introduced  the  work  to  us.  made 
light  of  them,  playing,  indeed,  with  ex- 
traordinary brilliancy,  even  for  him.  Of 
the  afternoon's  novelty,  Gustave  Sama- 
zeulth's  symphonic  poem,  'Le  Sommeil 
de  Canope,'  there  is  really  not  much  to 
be  said.  Conceived  and  wrought  in  a 
poetic  vein  appropriate  to  its  subject,  it 
belongs  to  a  type  of  'atmospheric'  tone- 
painting  of  which  the  modern  French 
school  has  produced  so  many  examples, 
and  the  composer,  whose  name  is  quite 
unknown  here,  relies,  like  others  of  his 
kind,  more  upon  his  skill  In  mixing  his 
orchestral  colors  than  upon  themes  of 
any  sustained  melodic  interest.  In  a 
word,  a  score  pleasantly  descriptive  af- 
ter a  now  familiar  pattern  rather  than 
in  any  way  memorable." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  speaks  of 
Vaughan  Williams's.  "Silent  Noon," 
sung  by  Plunkett  Greene,  as  an  "im- 
mortal" song.  Has  any  one  sung  it  in 
Boston?  The  reviewer  was  dalighted 
with  Guy  Ropartz's  violoncello  sonata 
in  G  minor,  "a  fine  work,  full  of  charm 
and  vigor,  beauty  and  romance."  The 
violoncellist,  Prlv.  Felix  Salmond,  ac- 
cording to  the  reviewer,  is  a  "great" 
artist. 

The  Stage  of  May  2  gives  this  resume 
of  a  lecture  on  music  and  education,  de- 
livered by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  at  the 
University  of  Birmingham.  April  26: 
"Sir  Thomas  Insisted  that  music  ap- 
pealed to  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
persons  than  any  other  art.  Four  hun- 
dred years  ago  England  was  probably 
the  most  musical  country  In  Europe; 
but  by  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury the  creative  and  appreciative  power 
had  sunk  about  as  low  as  anything 
could  sink  In  any  civilized  country. 
About  the  middle  of  that  century  there 
was  a  passion  for  education,  and  music 
did  not  escape,  but  we  began  at  the 
wrong:  erfd;  we  should  have  founded  or- 
chestras before  colleges;  we  should  have 
had  concert  organizations,  opera  houses 
and  other  institutions.  At  present  stu- 
dents went  out  Into  the  world  and  found 
there  was  nothing  really  Interesting  to 
do.  The  most  brilliant  players  ever 
heard  in  the  world,  the  most  competent 
English  orchestras  were  now  playing  in 
kinema  or  Vaudeville  houses.  We  hart 
no  opera  houses:  we  had  not  a 'single 
musical  Institution  of  any  importance 
that  was  adequately  supported  by  the 
state.  The  public  attitude  toward  music 
and  education  should  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration now  as  well  as  the  whole 
question  of  developing  our  musical  re- 
sources. The  position  at  the  moment 
was  a  scandal.  Birmingham  had  now 
got  an  orchestra,  and  they  must  now 
find  some  place  to  put  it  In;  they  must 

iput  their  school  of  music  on  a  proper 
footing  so  that  they  could  stimulate  in- 

i  terest  in  music  all  through  the  Mld- 

,  lands." 

What  I  believe  must  be  the  first  "air- 
craft orchestra"  has  Just  been  formed 
by  a  section  of  the  royal  flying  corps 
stationed  at  Hounslow.  It  is  a  band  of 
|  String  Instruments,  and  the  11  perform- 
ers celebrated  the  success  of  their  vent- 
ure with  a  theatre  party  last  night  at 
"The  Better  'Ole."  I  met  the  whole 
party  on  their  way  back,  looking  as 
happy  as  sandboys.  They  assured  me 
they  were  going  to  keep  up  the  celebra- 
tions until  the  early  hours  this  morn- 
ing, for  their  arrival  "home"  would 
mean  the  commencement  of  a  concert 
of  their  own.  Several  of  the  company 
were  elderly  men  with  gray  hair.  The 
smallest  and  youngest  of  all  was  pointed 
out  to  me  as  the  performer  on  the  bass 
violin!  The  men  spoke  In  glowing  terms 
of  the  benefits  they  derive  from  musical 
practice  as  a  change  from  manual  labor 
and  nervous  strain.  The  chief  draw- 
back to  the  formation  of  bands  in  the 
flying  corps  Is  the  fact  that  the  men  are 
necessarily  always  on  the  move  from 
one  place  to  another.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

It  is  said  that  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley 
will  write  music  for  an  elaborate  ballet. 
"At  a  time  when  the  nation's  emotional 
nature  Is  tense  and  wrought  up  by,  the 
war  Dr.  Kelley  believes  that  It  Is  the 


relaxation  and  a  mental  exaltation  by 
ministering  to  other  and  more  natural 

amotions." 

-Lt.  Reginald  B.  Jones,  formerly  an 
organist  in  England,  wrote  home:  "The 
padre  came  along  on  Sunday  evening 
•ind  our  battalion  had  an  open-air  ser- 
vice while  the  shells  were  whistling  over 
and  the  German  planes  hovering.  We 
salved  an  old  piano  from  a  ruined  cot- 
tage. It  had  seven  notes  missing  and 
I  three  holes  from  shells  in  it,  btft  we 
mended  th£  wires  with  telephone  wire 
and  string.  I  played  it  for  the  service, 
the  fitter  having  'tuned'  it.  In  spite  of 
the  great  discords  we  had  fine,  hearty 
Kinging." 

A  "testimonial"  will  be  given  to  the 
j  baritone  Giovanni  Tagliapietra  in  New 
York  early  next  month.  He  was  once 
well  known  throughout  the  country  as 
I  an  operatic  baritone.  In  concert  halls 
]  he  always  brought  down  the  house  by 
j  singing  Faure's  "Palm  Branches."  He 
]  sang  in  Boston  as  late  as  April,  1893. 
j  at  a  Gilmore's  Band  concert.  A  veteran 
j  of  Garibaldi's  army,  Tagliapietra  was 
j  the  second  husband  of  Teresa  Carreno. 
j  Her  fourth  husband,  now  a  widower, 
j  was  his  brother  Alfredo. 

Elsie  Janis  and  Her  Chief 
Song  to  Soldiers  in  France 

The  army  edition  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, published  at  Paris,  April  29,  gives 
an  account  of  Miss  Elsie  Janis  enter- 
taining the  soldiers  in  France.  She  has 
given  as  many  as  three  and  four  sep- 
arate entertainments  a  day. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  most  of 
those  who  know  Miss  Janis's  art  best, 
I  both  through  having  heard  her  and  by 
f  reputation,  the  actress  seldom  provides 
1  her  treats  of  mimicry  for  the  field  forces 
L  on  her  tours,  but  does  more  in  the  way 
'   of  singing  songs  and  telling  stories. 

"Perhaps   the   song   in  Mrs.  Janis's 
[  repertoire  that  evokes  the  most  appreci- 
j>  tion  is  "When  Yankee  Doodle  learns  to 
t  Parlez-vous  Francais.'    It  is  her  big- 
i  gest  hit  with  the  men,  and  there  is  a 
)  pretty  story  connected  with  the  way 
I  Miss  Janis  came  by  it,  simply  out  of 
}  kind-heartedness  In  the  first  instance. 
1      "A  youth  called  at  her  hotel  and,  after 
1  explaining  the  merits  of  the  song,  ex- 
plained that  in  case  he  won  success  in 
inducing  her  to  sing  it,  he  had  been 
j  promised  the  position  of  manager  of 
his  firm's  Chicago  office.  She  promised 
to  sing  the  song  in  public  even  before 
hearing  it,  having  In  mind  the  youth's 
.   success  In  his  ambition  for  a  better  po- 
sition.   The  song  won  tremendous  ap- 
j  plause  wherever  sung,  from  the  begin- 
j  nlng.  Here  is  the  chorus,  in  which  the 
1  men  at  the  front  frequently  Join,  the 
j  tune  being  an  Infectious  one: 
j  "When  Yankee  Doodle  learns  to  parlez- 

vous  Francais, 
j  Parlez-vous  Francais? 
j  In  the  proper  way, 
|  He  will  call  each  glrl-le 
Ma  cher-te. 

To  every  miss  that  wants  a  kiss  he'll  say 

Oul!  Oui! 
On  ze  Be  on  ze  Boo  on  ze 
•I  Boulee,  coulee  vard 

With  a  girl,  with  a  curl, 
I   You  will  see  him  promenade. 
|  When   Yankee   Doodle   learns   to  parlez- 
vous  Francais, 
Ool  la  I  la!     Sweet  Papal  he  wlU  teach 
them  all  to  say. 
"One  of  Miss  Janis's  most  happy  traits 
j  in  accounting  for  the  success  won  by 
her  among  the  American  expeditionary 
force  Is  her  adaptability  in  making  her- 
self at  home  under  unusual  conditions. 
The  point  was  recently  illustrated  at  an 
'  American    army    round-house    city  in 
France,  whither  Miss  Janis  had  jour- 
neyed particularly  to  entertain  the  rail- 
way units.  The  wagon  roads  adjacent  to 
the  railways  about  which  the  men  were 
at  work,  however,  were  Impassable  owing 
I  to  the  mud  and  mire.    She  solved  the 
•fdilemma  confronting  the  officer  escort- 
ing her  by  suggesting  that  she  should 
i  reach  the  platform  to  be  used  as  a  the- 
atre by  riding  on  locomotive, 
j    "Accordingly,  she  mounted  the  cow- 
1  catcher  of  one  of  the  big  engines  that 
usually  rush  in  and  out  of  the  town  in! 
.  question  like  blue  streaks  to  the  great 
Jamazement  of  the  surrounding  couniry- 
Iside.  In  this  manner  she  passed  between 
1  rows  of  cheering  men  on  both  sides  of  ! 
■-  the  line  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
•|mile.  On  mounting  the  platform  to  give 
,  I  her  entertainment  she  sang  out,  "Are 
i  we  down-hearted?" 

•I    "The  roar  of  the  response  from  thou- 
sands  of  throats  told  its  own  story. 
"The  song  adapted  by  Miss  Janis  from  I 
:  George  Cohan's  'Over  There'  and  con- 
'  sisting  of  a  parody,  entitled  'Over  Here,' 
;j  undoubtedly  arouses  most  enthusiasm. 
3  The  chorus  of  this  song  is  as  follows: 
'j  Over  here,  over  here,  send  the  word,  send 
J        the  word  we  are  here, 
j  And  we  all  are  working — you  bet 
We're  working — not  one  ia  shirking, 
Never  fear 

Mother   dear,   dry  your   tear,   soon  your 

troubles  will  all  disappear 
We  are  over,  we're  glad  we're *>ver. 
And  we  won't  come  back  till  its  over,  over 

here. 

"In  singing  this  chorus  with  Miss 
Janis,  the  emphasis  on  the  last  sen- 
tence, 'And  we  won't  come  back  till  its 
over,  over  here,'  is  said  to  represent  a 
fortissimo  usually  that  would  be  worth 
the  time  of  any  man  to  take  a  Journey 
I  to  the  front  to  hear.'" 

What  the  Paris  Correspondent 
jof  the  Stage  Has  to  Say 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Stage 
wrote  on  April  26: 

"Mr.  Wlnthrop  Ames,  the  American 
manager,  told  me  just  before  leaving 
that  he  had  given  u,n  the  idea  of  an 
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American  theatre  in  Paris.  Yet  I  think 
it  would  have  been  a  success  if  confined 

!  to  rarce  and  musical  comedy.  The  most 
prosperous  houses  here"  just  now  are 
Anglo-French  music  halls  like  the  Al. 
hambra  and  the  Olympia,  and  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  good  could  be  done 
by  philanthropic  entertainers.  Mr 
James  K.  Hackett  is  coming  over  short- 
ly to  study  the  situation  on  behalf  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

"Several  theatres  have  reopened  In  a 
tentative  way.    The  Renaissance  made 
a  revival  of  Pierre  Veber  and  Henne- 
quin  s  farce   'Vousn'avez  Rien  a.  De- 
clarer,   which  it  would  have  been  aa 
well  to  have  left  among  the  -refuse  of 
mercifully  forgotten  things.    The  cast 
is  or  too  inexperienced  a  quality  to  al- 
leviate all  that  is  most  objectionable 
in  it;  and  as  an  entertainment  it  is  not 
desirable.     The  Theatre  Edouard  VIL 
is  running  'La  Fole  Nuit,'  and  being 
rather  outside  the  German  gun's  usual 
|  l|ne  of  fire,   is  well  patronized.  The 
<♦      "'  whioh  has  admirably  followed 
Its  old  standards,  producing  plays  of 
•    unquestionable  merit  drawn  from  the 
j  best  -contemporary  and  classical  drama, 
,  gave  two  new  productions  —  on  Thurs- 
:  day  Corneille's  'Sertorius,'  which  had 
,  not  been  performed  for  112  years,  and 
on  Sunday  Brieux's  'La  Robe  Rouge* 
In.   Sertorius'  Desjardins  played  the  ti- 
tle role  with  his  usual  mastery  and 
i  skill.     Joube  returned  to   the  Odeon, 
,  where  he  won  his  first  laurels,  and 
I  where  he  is  at  his  best.   An  old  oper- 
I  etta,  'Annette  et  Lubin,'  preceded  the 
tragedy,  and  was  quite  agreeably  sung 
by  the  troupe  of  the  theatre.    'La  Robe 
Rouge'  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  play  of 
Eugene  Brieux.    The  dramatic  qualities 
are  not  marred,   as   in   many   of  his 
plays,  by  the  thesis,  and  it  remains  a 
strong  and  moving  drama,  with  a  weak 
first  act,  it  is  true,  for  Brieux  has  not 
I  the  instinctive  dramatic  perception  of 
Rostand  or  Bernstein,  but  with  a  story 
well    built   and    characters  excellently 
drawn.    Of  late  he  has  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  smother  the  action  in  endless 
ethical  debates,  but  this  play  is  simple 
and  alive.  Like  'Justice'  and  'The  Third 
Degree'  it  is  an  indictment  of  certain  ? 
Judicial  abuses  that  incite  magistrates  ■ 
to  condemn   prisoners  indiscriminately 
i  In   order  to   gain   rapid  advancement. 

Mile.  Vera  Sepgine  is  as  passionate  and 
|  as  tragically  beautiful  as  seven  vears 
ago  when  I  saw  her  here  in  the  part  at  1 
Porte  Saint-Martin.  She  expresses  all 
the  sorrows  and  the  revolt  of  the  peo- 
ple. Mme.  Grumbach  is  moving  as  the 
mother  and  Gretillat  made  an  able 
study  of  the  ambitious  Mouzon;  but  it 
Is  a  part  unfortunately  associated  with 
Huguenet.  Mr.  John  D.  Williams,  the 
American  manager,  was  to  have  pro- 
duced an  English  version  of  the  play 
this  spring  In  New  York,  but  the  idea 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

"The  Chatelet,  Vaudeville,  Scala  and 
pejazet  are  reopening  and  an  interest- 
ing opera  season  has  begun  with  'La 
Favorita'    at    the    Empire,    which  is 
rather  out  of  the  way  in  the  Avenue 
Wagrame,   but  has   the  advantage  of  ,  "  ' 
safety    from    long-range    shells  The 
Palais-Royal  will  begin  a  series  of  mat- 
lnees  next  week,  while  work  on  the  un-  (• 
derground  theatre  is  being  pushed  for-  ' 
ward.     Altogether  things  are  looking 
brighter,   though   the  lights  are  still 
painted  blue." 
j    On    Sunday,    April    14,    the  Opera- 
Comique  made  nearly  $3000    and  the 
Comedie-Francaise  $1250  at  the  evening  i 
performances. 

Two  new  theatres  have  opened  and 
are  specially  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  times.  Gustave  Quln- 
son  has  rented  the  Concert  Hall  in  the 
Rue  Montmartre,  which  is  in  the  base- 
ment, and  is  protected  by  a  six-story 
building  above.  He  has  renamed  it 
"L'Abri."  It  was  opened  May  1  with  ' 
a  new  revue.  "1918,"  by  Lucien  Boyer  ' 
and  A.  Willemetz.  Quinson  has  also 
rented  the  ancient  Caveau  de  la  Revo- 
lution, near  the  Palais-Royal,  from 
which  he  expects  to  transplant  farces 
for  greater  security  as  soon  as  he  can 
have  the  new  hall  done  over  for  the  » 
purpose. 

It  is  said  that  Frank  Jay  Gould  ts 
mainly  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Anglo-American  theatre  at 
the  Junction  of  the  Rue  St.  Lazare  and 
the  Rue  de  Mogador.  The  theatre  will 
be  opened  early  in  September.  88f 
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"Head  Over  Heels,"  a  Play 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT      THEATRE-First  per- 
Iformance    in    Boston    of    "Head  Over? 
JHeels,",  a  play  in  two  acts  and  three 
scenes  with  music;  book  and  lyrics  by^ 
(Edgar  Allan    Woolf;  suggested  by  Lee 
J  Arthur's  dramatization  of  Nalbro  Bart- 
|  ley's     story,     "Shadows";     music  by 
Jerome  Kern.  Produced  by  Henry  W. 
S  Savage  at  Stamford,  Ct.,  May  20,  1918. 
j  Harold  A.  Levey  conducted.  . 

J  Miss  Muriel  Sterling  Dorothy  Mackaye 

J  Office  boy  Lambert  Terry 

1  Mr.  Robert  Lawson  Boyd  Marshall 

Mr.  Edward  Sterling  Charles  C.  Wilson 

I  Mr.  T.  Anthony  Squlbhs ..  Robert  Emmett  Kcan 
-Mr.  T.  Amthnn.v 'Sfiuibbs. .Robert  Emmett  Keane 

Mltzi    Mltzi 

Signor  Rambincltl  George  V.  Marlon 

Miss  Edith  IVnfield  Edttti  Allan 

.Mrs.  Sarah  Montague  Margaret  Jwiuau 

I  Baron  Evcrjrd  Cesare  D'Oultreuiont  

Victor  LeRoy 


Itfrls— a/  »he  Ttlta. . ,  .y'  .  .  .  -  Tlioruaa  WaUh  i 
Iftfllj   iwni.li.it-  uiisirvM.  Carrie  McManusj 

IVml  Joseph  V*  u  n  n  1 

Oacc'r'-        *.'.*.'.'.'.'*.  James  Oliver! 

Buv* utile  t.corse  Olwyl' 

Henri   Kdvvnrd  Mathe\vs| 

A  very  pirtty  and  amusing  show  forj 
WlWll i i  r  or  any  other  season  is  "Headp 
Over    Heels,"    which    entertained  anK 
audience    last   night    that  completely^ 
fllled  tho  theatre.   There  Is  a  story,  thin 
but  coherent  and  contmuous,  except  for 
the   funny  and   welcome   imitation  of 
vaudeville  In  the  second  scene;  there 
are  hunSttM  lines;  there  Is  a  scene  for 
real  acrobats  with  Mttzl  among  them; 
there  Is  music  that  is  dainty,  tuneful, 
piquant,  well  rhvthmed  and  scored  with 
refreshing   lightness   and   grace.  The 
overture,  commonplace  patchwork,  gave 
no    promise    of    what    was    to  come, 
Fortunately  the  charming  music  of  the 
opening  scene  sung  by  the  typewriting 
Sirls.  Miss  Francis.  -Miss  Holly  well,  Miss 
Bowes  and  Miss  Browne,  at  once  reas- 1 
sured  the  listener,  nor  was  he  after- t 
wards  disappointed.    Add  to  all  this  ant 
[excellent   company   headed    by    Mitzi,  C 
costumes  exquisite  in  color  and  design, 
and  two  very  effective  settings,  the  suite 
at  the  Hotel  Hits  and  the  gardens  oft 
the  Penfteld  estate.    Mr.  Savage  may[ 
well  plume  himself  upon  his  musical 
comedy,  his  company  and  his  taste  as 
I  shown  in  producing  this  play. 
I  The  story  can  be  told  in  a  few  lines. 
>Iitzi,  one  of  an  acrobatic  troupe,  crosses 
the  Atlantic  to  find  young  Sterling,  Who 
'has  made  love  to  her  as  to  every  other 
Attractive  girl  he  has  known.    This  sus- 
ceptible youth  has  freely  bestowed  rings 
on   the  objects .  of  his  passing  fancy. 
Mitzi  was  one  of  the  recipients.  From 
him  she  received  the  only  ring  that  had 
not  blackened  her  finger.    Finding  him 
faithless,  she  turns  her  attention  to  Law- 
«son,  Sterling's  law  partner.    He  shows 
his  affection  by  hiring  a  suite  for  her  at 
the  Ritz,  egged  on  by  Mr.  Squi'bs,  a  pub- 
licity agent,  the  funny  man  of  the  play.  I 
Lawson  has  been  supposed  to  be  in  love 
with    another.     Hence  complications. 
Jealousy   of  Mitzi,  misunderstandings, 
etc.,  etc.     Of  course,  there  is  the  ex- 
planation for  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on 
a  happy  ending.     Sterling  concentrates 
his  love  on  Edith  in  a  duet.    Even  the 
;  publicity  agent  is  forgiven. 

Only  in  the  second  act  are  there  a 
few  tedious  moments.  Ineffective  busi- 
ness might  well  be  cut  out,  or  the  act 
fattened  by  the  ingenious  author  and 
the  capable  manager,  Mr.  Marion. 

Mitzi  was  delightful  In  every  scene; 
as  singer  with  her  little  but  carrying 
voice  of  peculiar  quality,  and  her  sim- 
plicity and  absence  of  self-conscious- 
ness in  song;  as  acrobat,  showing  her 
well-knit  figure  with  pleasing  muscular 
display;  as  comedian,  irresistibly  rogu- 
ish, slyly  demure,  astonishingly  frank, 
naturally  comical,  yet  able  to  show  sen- 
timent and  even  a  deeper  emotion.  / 

Mr.  Keane  was  constantly  amusing 
with  his  quips  and  cranks,  nods  and 
becks,  and  smiles  that  were  not 
wreathed.  He  was  not  too  farcical  even 
In  the  bit  of  melodrama  in  the  vaude 
ville  episode.  And  here  Mitzi  showed 
her  versatility,  from  her  imitation  of 
the  sentimental  singer  with  a  ballad  of 
the  heart  and  the  home  to  the  gum- 
chewing  attendant  that  changes  the  bill. 
Miss  Allan  sang  well  and  in  an  un- 
affected manner  her  duet  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son. Messrs.  Marshall  and  Wilson  were 
pleasing  in  a  manly  way.  Mr.  Marion 
made  much  of  a  part  that  might  easily! 
have  been  caricatured.  The  ladies  of 
the  chorus,  some  with  solo  parts,  were 
young,  comely,  wearing  their  costumes 
'  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to  them, 
graceful  in  movement  and  in  repose. 
There  was  a  large  and  well  drilled 
\  orchestra. 

"Head  Over  Heels"  should  have  a  long 
and  prosperous  run. 


Another  View  of  Clancy 
As  the  World  Wags: 

If  I  inn  not  mlsaken  I  have  seen  cas- 
ually mentioned  lu"  this  column  recently 
the  name  of  Frothinsham  Clancy.  It 
may  not  he  generally  known  that  he  la 
the  author  of  those  striking  lines  that 
one  sees  In  the  electric  cars  In  connec- 
tion with  some  advertisement  or  other; 
"As  into  the  nuhwav  yous  way  you  wend 
Search  out  that  odil  cent  for  the  treat  it  will 
Tend." 

Tills  was  not  uttered  as  an  Im- 
promptu, as  1  have  heard  maintained, 
lut  was  a  deliberate  and  labored  feat 
of  his  muse  who,  under  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, now  and  then  donned  the 
overalls  of  honest  toil  and  strove  effi- 
ciently In  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  press.  That  his  natural  gifts  en- 
titled him  to  a  first-class  passage  did 
not  debar  his  wholly  democratic  mind 
from  visiting  upon  occasion  the  second 
class  or  even  steerage  of  literature. 
Such  excursions  were  marked  by  the 
same  steam  roller  metrical  traits  and 
carelessness  of  the  trammels  of  usage 
In  his  choice  of  language  that  are  re- 
marked in  his  higher  flights.  The  clat- 
tering impetuosity  of  the  example  that 
I  have  quoted  vividly  denotes  the  rock- 
less  haste  of  the  tourist  full  of  fear 
lest  he  miss  the  infrequent  trolley,  and 
the  violence  with  which  he  bends  to 
his  artistic  will  the  obsolescent  word 
"vend"  marks  with  emphasis  his  im- 
perious attitude  toward  the  obedient 
army  of  words  of  which  he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged master. 

It  may  be  freely  confessed  that  this 
Rifted  man  shared  with  many  of  his 
distinguished  predecessors  in  literature 
a  taste  for  stimulating  leverages.  His 
serious  attachments  to  alcohol  were  in- 
termittent and  infrequent,  but  his  flirta- 
tions with  that  fascinating,  but  danger- 
ous, siren  were  innumerable  and  pict- 
uresque. Tinder  such  influences  he  was 
more  than  commonly  emancipated  from 
all  obstructive  self-consciousness,  and 
his  liberated  natural  self  was  a  source 
of  the  purest  joy  to  his  friends.  The 
last  time  that  I  saw  him  he  was  cling- 
ing to  a  lamp-post  with  an  obvious  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  ship  and  all  else 
the  sea.  He  was  clearly  engaged  m 
separating  from  the  visual  confusion 
with  which  his  peculiar  mental  state 
surrounded  him  the  next  succeeding 
post  on  his  intended  route.  When,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  whirling 
fact,  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  this,  he 
released  his  grip  upon  the  first  and  fled 
with  incredible  speed  to  this  carefully 
determined  goal,  the  second  post.  Here 
he  repeated  the  process  and  so  leisurely 
proceeded  homeward.  His  conduct  was 
superficially  grotesque  and  was  so  rec- 
ognized by  a  retinue  of  lads  who  ac- 
companied his  progress  with  cheers  of 
delight,  but  beneath  these  unessentials 
it  was  perfectly  apparent  that  his  grip 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
science  was  unrelaxed.  He  was  emloy- 
ing  in  self-defence  in  a  temporary  emer- 
gency of  bodily  peril  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  underlies  the  gyroscope — the 
power  of  momentum.  To  employ  a  bold 
figure  such  as  rejoiced  him,  the  servants 
of  his  mental  household  had  left  him 
and  his  kitchen  and  offices  were  wholly- 
disorganized,  but  up  in  his  intellectual 
library  all  was  well. 

REV.  BABBLINGTON  BROOKE. 

Boston. 

The  name  of  Clancy  recalls  a  recent 
definition  of  poetry:  "The  art  of  ar- 
ranging words  in  the  order  of  least 
commercial  value." 


years  oTcl.  antt  Was  frozen,"  In  conse- 
quence  of  being  lost  In  the  woods,  and 
lying  out  through  tho  night  of  the  8th 
of  June,  1816." 

On  the  first  page  of  this  newspaper  Is 
the  continuation  of  "A  Friendly  Ad- 
dress to  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ksq..'  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,"  urging  him 
to  accept  the  evidences  In  favor  of 
Christianity.  Then  comes  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Bonaparte:— "The  following 
account  of  the  early  years  of  Bonaparte 
is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
his  school  companion."  We  were  espe- 
cially Interested  In  the  "Manner  of  Liv- 
ing of  the  Inhabitants  of  Virginia,"  an 
article  taken  from  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  1787. 
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I    Evan  Williams,  whose   death    is  re- 
ported, delighted  and  moved  thousands 
by  his  singing.    He  had  the  Welsh  sin- 
I  cerlty  and  fervor.   The  voice 
I  of  singular  beauty  and  power.  MaJiy  re 
\  member  how  in  his  prime  he  "milieu 
Ithem;  as  in  Goring  Thomas's    Swan  ana 
j  Skylark."  in  "Samson  and  Delilah  at 
la  Worcester  Festival),  in  airs  of  G°unoa 
land  Handel,  in  humble  ballads.  It ^mat 
tered  not  whether  he  sang  at  a  concert 

■  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  with 
the  Cec.lia.  or  with  the  Boston  Sym- 

1  phony  orchestra,  his  hold  on  the audi 
lence  was  the  same.    He  was  a  simple. 

■  honest  soul,  boyish,  without  envy,  with 
Bout  guile.  The  success  of  another  sing-r 
leased  him.   While  he  was  at  h»  .eiilth 
I  in  the  early  nineties  he  was  a  fay  onte 
||n  concert  halls  until  his  death.  He  san= 

in  Boston  for  the  last  time  on ^  Dec.  10 
of  last  year,  when  he  apologized  for  a 
1  cold  contracted  by  singing  at  war  camp^ 
Fortunately  he  did  not  share  the  f>  « 
,  many  popular  singers;  he  had  quired 
1  a  handsome  property  and  was  not  de 
;  pendent  on  a  capricious  public. 

Courtesy  in  Refusal 

We  quote  from  the  Windsor  (Vt.) 
.  Gazette  of  April  28,  1801: 
Rl  "Answer  to  correspondent.  The  piece 
IB  signed  -Original'  we  would  insert  if  we 
t  did  not  think  we  should  do  better  to 
*  M  select." 


On  the  Contrariness  of  Folks 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  subject  is  too  vast  to  be  treated 
exhaustively  in  a  single  letter.  Only  a 
work  of  the  size  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  could  do  it  justice;  but  let 
me  touch,  in  passing,  on  one  particu- 
lar form  of  contrariness  which  may  be 
called  the  hygienical-benevolent. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  on  a  morn- 
ing like  this,  which  is  deadly  muggy, 
for  instance,  when  you  feel  in  evoVy 
bone  the  firmness  of  warm  molasses 
candy,  and  every  muscle  tingles  with 
the  elasticity  of  a  wet  rag,  and  your 
brains  are  like  putty,  and  your  hands 
like  lead,  and  you  feel  like  emulating 
the  ashman  of  whom  the  little  Sunday 
school  girl  said  that  she  was  sure  he 
must  be  a  very  good  man  because  when 
the  bottom  came  out  of  the  ash  barrel 
he  was  lifting,  and  the  ashes  went  all 
over  him,  he  just  sat  down  on  the  curb- 
stone and  talked  about  God— have  you 
ever  noticed,  I  say,  that  this  is  the  mo- 
ment selected  by  every  well-meaning 
person  you  meet  to  tell  you  how  well 
you  are  looking,  thereby  inferentially 
convicting  you  of  rank  hypocrisy  in  not 
feeling  as  well  as  you  look?  And  do 
you  not  at  such  moments  realize  that 
you  are  only  deterred  .  by  overweening 
conventionality  from  doing  murder  theh 
and  there  to  relieve  your  feelings? 

Boston,  May  23.         J.  L.  MUGGINS. 


An  F.  F.  V. 

"The  gentleman  of  fortune  rises  about 
9  o'clock.  He  perhaps  may  make  an 
exertion  to  walk  as  far  as  his  stables 
to  see  his  horses,  which  are  sel- 
dom more  than  50  yards  from  his 
house.  He  returns  to  breakfast 
between  nine  and  '  ten,  which  Is 
generally  tea  or  coffee,  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  very  thin  slices  of  venison, 
ham,  or  hung  beef.  He  then  l(es  down 
on  a  pallot,  on  the  floor,  in  the  coolest 
room  In  the  house,  in  his  shirt  and 
trowsers  only,  with  a  Negro  at  his  head 
and  another  at  his  feet,  to  fan  him  and 
keep  off  the  files.  Between  twelve  and 
one,  he  takes  a  draught  of  bombo  or 
toddy,  a  liquor  composed  of  water, 
sugar,  rum  and  nutmeg,  which  Is  made 
weak  and  kept  cool.  He  dines  between 
two  and  three,  and  at  every  table, 
whatever  else  there  may  be,  a  ham, 
and  greens,  or  cabbage,  are  always  a 
standing  dish.  At  dinner,  he  drinks 
cider,  toddy,  punch,  port,  claret  or 
madeira,  which  is  generally  excellent 
here.  Having  drank  some  "few  glasses 
of  wine  after  dinner,  he  returns  to  his 
pallot,  with  his  two  blacks  to  fan  him, 
he  continues  to  drink  toddy  or  sangaree 
all  the  afternoon.  He  does  not  always 
drink  tea.  Between  nine  and  ten  in  the 
evening,  he  eats  a  light  supper  of 
milk  and  fruit,  or  wine,  sugar  and 
fruit,  and  almost  immediately  retires 
to  bed,  for  i  the  night;  in  which,  if  it 
be  not  furnished  with  nuscheto  (sic) 
curtains,  he  is  generally  so  molested 
with  heat,  and  harassed  and  tormented 
with  those  pernicious  insects,  .  the 
muschetoes,  that  he  receives  very  little 
refreshment  from  sleep.  This  is  the 
general  way  of  living  in  his  family, 
when  he  has  no  company.  No  doubt 
many  differ  from  it.  Some  in  one  re- 
spect, some  in  another;  but  more  fol- 
low it  than  do  not." 

It  appears  that  men  of  the  lower  and 
many  of  the  middling  classes  lived  dif- 
ferently.   Arising  at  about  6  A.  M.  a 
man  drank  "a  julap  (sic),  made  of  rum,  \ 
water  and  sugar,  but  very  strong."  Hef 
breakfasted  at  about  10  o'clock  on  "cold 
turkey,  cold  meat,  fried  horhiny,  toast 
and  cider,  ham,  bread  and  butter,  tea,  I 
coffee  or  chocolate,   which   last,  how-j 
ever,  is  seldom  used  but  by  women." 
He  drank  cider,  not  wine,  at  dinner.  He 
ate    no    supper.      "The    women  very 
seldom  drink  tea  in  the  afternoon.  The 
men  never." 


HI  w  2  1? 
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Massachusetts  News 

A  correspondent  wrote  to  the  Green 
Mountain  Patriot  from  Kingston,  Mass., 
July  27:  "Last  week  a  number  of  my 
neighbors  experienced .  a  sudden  death 
amongst  their  horn  cattle.  Fifteen  were 
found  dead  in  21  hours,  and  the  owners 
could  assign  no  positive  cause  till  a  16th| 
was  found  to  drink  out  of  a  little  pondi 
which  had  settled  where  an  old  barn 
had  been  lately  taken  up,'  and  she  ex- 
pired immediately.  Since  that  place 
has  been  fenced  in,  and  there  has  no: 
deaths  happened.  This  probably  might! 
be  ascribed  to  the  vast  quantity  £f  salt 
petre  which  these  combustibles  underi 
the  barn  might  have  contracted.  Upon 
examination  of  their  bodies  the  nitre! 
was  found  in  their  maws  apparently 
mortified.  The  farmers  are  hereby  cau- 
tioned to  take  care  of  their  cattle  on  the 
like  occasion." 

There  is  an  account  of  the  fight  be- 
tween "the  Boston  frigate,"  Capt. 
M'Niel,  and  seven  Tunisian  vessels. 
"Two  of  the  Tunisians  were  sunk,  two 
dismasted  and  the  rest  fled.  The  Bos- 
ton put  in  to  Syracuse  (In  Sicily)  much 
injured,  having  several  of  the  officers 
and  men  killed." 


We  were  reading  yesterday  a  copy! 
of  The  Green  Mountain  Patriot  of  Sept. 
8,  1802,  published  by  Samuel  Goss  at 
Peacham,  Vermont.  We  have  never 
been  in  Peacham,  Caledonia  county.  Re- 
ferring to  the  history  of  Vermont  by 
the  excellent  Zadock  Thompson  (Bur- 
lington, 1842),  we  are  now  well-in- 
formed: "One  of  the  most  remarkable 
occurrences  in  this  town  was  fhe  loss 
qf  a  man's  great  toe,  by  frost,  in  the 
month  of  June.  .  Mf.  Walker,  the  gen- 
tleman  who  sustained  the  loss,  was  84 


Adv. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Patriot,  William  Neilson  offered  a  re- 
ward of  1  cent  for  the  apprehension  and 
return  of  an  indented  boy,  John  Henry, 
"about  5  feet  9  inches  high,  light  com- 
plexion, had  on  when  he  went  away  a 
pair  of  striped  blue  and  white  trousers, 
and  brown  frock." 

Mr.  Jacob  Guy.  Jun.,  had  just  re- 
ceived for  sale,  "a  quantity  of  Turk'sl 
Island  salt,  St.  Croix  rum  and  loaf 
sugar,  very  low  for  cash."  I 

Mr.  Jonathan  Ware  on  Sept.  1,  1802, 
was  aggrieved:   "The  Viper  that  was 
suffered  in  a  spiteful  communication  on 
the  community,  the  town  of  Peacham, 
an  adjacent  town,  and  especially  my- 
self, in  this  day's  paper,  to  hand  my 
name  to  the  public,  ought  not  to  have 
had  this  extraordinary  indulgence,  be 
he  who  he  may,  and. surely  not  without 
i  having    handed    his   own   name  also, 
i  Please,  sir,  to  drag  forth  the  assassin 
"  to  the  light.    Let  it  be  known  to  whose 
malice  and  ignorance  you  prostituted 
your    in«>artial    paper."  "Impartial" 
was  italicized  in  bitter  sarcasm. 

MS       III  li1  II—  lllilfl 


A  wnr-ll        pl.-iy  with  no  red  li:;ht.  no  j1 

booming  of  guns,  no  thrills  and  no  hor-  | 
rora— th.it  is  "Arms  and  The  Girl,"  pre- 
sented last,  night  at  the  Copley  Theatre  I 
by  the  Henry  Jewett  players.    The  cast:  ('■ 
M.  Richepln,   Burgomaster  of  Beaupre. 

Fred  W.  Permaln  (i 
Mme.  Coolen,  landlady  of  the  Tote  d'Or,  ji 
*        Florence   Leelercq,  ■ 
Tolnette,   Maid   at   the  Tete  d'Or. 

Beatrice  Miller  r 
Olga   Karnovitch. ..  .Jessamine  New-combo* 

Portor  Irving    Jackson  ■ 

Ruth    Sherwood  Viola    Roach M 

Wilfred    Ferrers  Lionel  GlenlsterH 

Sixth  German  Cavalry: 

Corporal  Cameron    Matthews  ' 

Fritz  William  C.   Mason  ■ 

Hans  Owen    T.  HewlttB 

l.t.  Eugen  von  Elbe  ...B.  N.  Lewlnp 

Relnhold  Manders.  . . . .  Camp  W.  Foltz  I 

Heinrich  Kellenborn  Frank  F.  Slple 

Konrad  Hartman ...  Lawrence  R.   Mathers  , 

'Gustavo  Rentgeon  Robert  Crawford 

|  Gen.    Klaiui  H.   Conway  Wlngne'd 

Jack   Martin  Leonard  Craske 

It  is  a  tra  vesty  on  German  "efficiency,"  R 
*j  an  example  of  the  real  American  brand  m 
■ii  of  humor,  that  can  extract  fun  out  of  K 
1  situations  that,  threaten  to  become  trag-  w 
9  ic.    It  Is  the  first  attempt  to  find  fun  in  h 

the  ruins  of  Belgium,  written  by  Grant 
I  Stewart  and  Robert  Baker. 

■  The  entire  scene  is  laid  in  a  small  in.^i* 
iin  the  Belgian  town  of  Beaupre.  Two  « ■ 
.young  Americans,  a  man  and  woman, 

jlfind  themselves  in  the  town  when  the 
ij  Germans  take  possession.    The  girl  js 
Won  her  way  to  Paris,  but  forced  to  leave 
ajthe  train,  she  awaits  her  fiance  at  the 
Hinn,  where  the  young  man  is  staying, 
if  The  escape  of  another  young  woman,  a 
I  Russian    spy,    leads    to  complications 
','  which  Involve  the  young  man,  and  he 
is  in  danger  of  being  shot  for  aiding  the 
v.  Russian  to  escape.    To  avoid  that,  the 
girl  declares  that  he  is  her  expected 
fiance,  and  the  German  general  orders 
the  burgomaster  to  marry  them  on  the 

■  spot,  which  he  does.  Shortly  afterward 
the  expected  fiance  arrives  and  is  forced 
to  play  the  part  of  a  chauffeur,  much  to 
his  disgust. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  complications 
might  arise  from  such  a  situation,  and 
the  authors  of  the  play  have  made  the 
most  of  them.  The  newly-weds  go, 
through  many  distressing  scenes  and 
the  bridegroom  suffers  a  broken  arm, 
while  the  fiance-chauffeur  passes 
through  many  stage3  of  disgust,  sus- 
picion and  disappointment,  only  to  give 
up  at  last  and  surrender  the  girl  to  the 
man  whom  she  has  hastily  married. 

It  is  pure  comedy,  with  a  sentimental 
ending,  for  the  hujrriedly-made  bride 
fa-lls  in  love  with  the  husband  who  has 
offered  to  procure  a  divorce  as  soon  ns 
they  have  escaped  from  their  dangers. 

The  parts  are  well  taken  and  the 
company  makes  the  most  of  a  play  that 
holds  the  interest  of  the  audience,  on 
whose  credulity  it  makes  some  demands. 

KEITHAUSONI 


Hobart  Bosworth,  in  "The  Sea  Wolf," 
by  Jack  London,  is  the  chief  feature  of 
the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  Last  evening  there  was  a  large 
audience  that  was  deeply  interested. 

This  act  is  a  condensation  of  Jack 
London's  story.  Witnessing  Mr.  Bos- 
worth's  interpretation  of  Wolf  Larsen 
on  the  screen  Mr.  t,onfton  Is  reported 
as  having  exclaimed:  "Henceforth  I 
shall  look  upon  Mr.  Bosworth's  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  Wolf  Larsen 
and  forget  my  own." 

The  piece  is  a  tense  melodrama,  mor- 
bid in  Its  grewsomencss.  intensive  in 
its  grip  on  the  audience.  A  psychologi- 
cal study  of  a  man  beast,  there  is.  none 
the  less,  pity.  A  well-meaning  fellow, 
he  is  the  victim  of  a  brain  tumor,  and 
there  is  the  constantly  recurring  obses- 
sion of  helng  the  master  of  his  soul. 

Mr.  Bosworth's  conception  of  the  Sea 
Wolf  is  remarkable  in  trrs  picture  of 
the  man  -brute.  The  character  in  his 
hands  is  overwhelmingly  stamped  with 
authority-.  Passing  from  supreme  con- 
trol to  his  final  moments  of  blindness 
and  paralysis,  he  was  pitiful  in  his  de- 
spair, and  the  contrast  of  the  two  con- 
ditions was  marked  bj  telling  subtleties 
of  speech  and  method.  Assisting  Mr. 
Bosworth  were  Carroll  Ashburn,  John 
Hewitt,  Frank  Howard  and  Ida  Stan- 
hope. 

George  Webb,    the   spellbinder,  who 
has  excited    the  admiration    of  B.  F. 
Keith  audiences  with  the  excellence  of 
his  salesmanship  of  Liberty  bonds  and 
'  Red  Cross  collections,  concluded  his  ap- 
I  pearance  last  evening  tjy  selling  tickets 
for  the  drawing  of  the  sloop  yacht  Idle 
Wave  for  the  Red  Cross  fund.  Among 
I  the    purchasers  were    Mayor  Quinn  of 
Cambridge  and  Donald  Brian,  the  actor. 
I  The    latter  had  as  his,    guest  Miss  A. 
!  Thornton  of  Everton  street.  Dorchester, 

and  her  number  won  the  prize. 
I    One  of  the  best  features  of  the  bill 
'  was  the  act  of  Jack  Wilson,  assisted  by 
'Ben  Bard  and  Gladys  Moffatt.  Coming 
,  directly  after  the  sad  tone  of  the  melo- 
i  drama,  Mr.  Wilson  used  this  as  the  topic  i 
of  extemporaneous  speech,  as  well  asj 
taking  his  fling  at  all  the  other  acts.  As 
an  exemplar  of  thta  style  of  speech,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  few  equals.    Thus  all  his 
remarks  have  a  delightful  spontaneity: 
nor  is  he  less  interesting  in  the  speed 
with  which  he  gets  his  points  across 
the  footlights. 
Other  acts  were  Dolores  Valleclta  and 


i  grou^of  performing  leopards,  the 

;urt  Earle  company,  instrumentalists: 
lorenz  Ames  and  Adelaide  Winthrop 
i  one  of  the  best  dancing  acts  seen  at 
his  theatre  this  season;  Hunting  and 
Francis,   hack   again    in    "Love  Blos- 
soms"; Barto  and  Clark,  dancers  and 
lingers;  Donald  B.  Roberts,  tenor,  and 
Jhe  I.evallos,  slack-wire  performers.  J 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  did  not  en- 
joy a  show,  "Doing  Our  Bit."  It  found  , 
the  line  of  "stereotyped  chorus  girls" 
unpleasant  to  the  eye.  "The  trouble 
was— speaking  for  the  audience,  ofsj 
course— that  too  many  of  the  bare  backs a 
had  scapuaas  that  jutted  out  like  reefs , 
of  coral  from  a  milky  sea.  And  in  too 
many  of  the  ensilked  legs  maiden  ron-  I 
dure  was  replaced  by  old-maiden  an- 
gularity." 

The  reviewer  is  not  a  shrewd  observer. 
An  old  maid  is  not  necessarily  angular. 


R5atiet'' "(see*"  Xarchey's'^fSEcentricities 

du    La*guage"-1865).      In    the  sajrne 

^writer's  "Dictionnaire  historique  d  Ar- 
got" (1878),  "plumer,"  "asphyxier"  are 
'  also  given.  Aristlde  Bruant  added  in  \ 
1901,  "estrangouiller."  Alfred  Delvau  in 
his  dictionary  gave  only  "etouffer.  He 
said  that  Charles  Monselet  introduced 
this  phrase  for  drinking  absinthe  into 
literature.  In  Le  Roux's  "Dictionnaire 
comique"  (1752)  "perroquet,"  of  course, 
does  not  mean  absinthe;  it  was  then  a 
slang  term  for  something  very  differ- 
ent Dr.  Cesalre  Vlllatte's  "Paris  is 
I  men"  (Berlin  1884)  notes  the  use  of 
"perroquet"  for  absinthe,  but  gives  only 
the  verbs  "asphyxier"  and  "etouffer. 
I— Ed.    •  I 


Juvenal  Revised 

L  "Juvenal   writes,   to   the   effect  thatl 
rMessalin  invariably  wore  a  b!ond/  wig' 
j  when  he  went  slumming."— The  Morn-  j 
ing  Telegraph. 


War  Slang 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  slang  in 
the  camps  and  trenches  of  this  world; 
war  is  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
The  probable  importance  of  its  influ- , 
ence  on  the  French  language  is  em- ' 
phasized  by  the  fact  that  the  members ,' 
of  the  "Academie"  began  gome  time  j 
ago  to  collect  and  analyze  these  pecu- j 
liar  expressions  of  the  pollus  and  theJ 


Tommies. 


This     investigation  was;) 


started  before    Uncle  Sam's  boys  en- 
tered the  conflict.    The  enrichment  by 
the   admixture     of   Yankee   wit     and  1 
originality  is  already  marked. 

Whenever  men  are  forcefully  driven  : 
together  by  community  of  interests  a 
modification  of    their    language  com-M 
mences.      The     unusual  environment; 
calls  for  expressions  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and.  as  man  is  prone  to  mysticism,  the1 
words  and  phrases  thus   coined  often 
t.end  toward  a  secret  code  of  communi- 
cation. ■  I 

Among  my  books  of  reference  Is  a  j 
"Dictionnaire  d'Argot"  by  Jean  La  Rue. 
and,  by  way  of  preface,  it  contains  an 
admirable  "Hlstolre  de  L'Argot"  by 
Clement  Casciaril.  In  point  of  fact, 
about  one-half  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  I 
a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  develop-'] 
ment  of  slang.  In  the  closing  para- 
graph Is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
numerous  expressions  which  were  slang 
pure  and  simple  in  the  18th  century 
figure  today  in  the  dictionary  of  the 
"Academie,"  and  many  words  under 
the  ban  today,  because  they  belong  to 
slang,  will  hereafter  enrich  the  official 
language.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
academicians  are  on  the  watch  for  a 
harvest  of  forceful  new  terms. 

The  Parisian  Apache  invitation,  "Al- 
lons  etranglcr  un  perroquet,"  for  let's!  ' 
go  get  a  drink  of  absinthe,  is  all  French 

and  funny  enough— strangle  -  parrot  lii-| 
deed  I    But  when  one  of  our  boys  Is" 
asked  what  he  has  been  doing  and  re-,, 
plies  "father  of  twins,"  as  a  sort  of" 
tomfool  translation  of  "pas  de  tout,"i 
one  has  to  steady  his  ribs  for  a  con- 
yulsive  explosion  at  the  absurdity  of  itii 
all.   On  the  other  hand  the  word  "mar-  { 
mite,"  as  applied  to  the  big  Germans 
shells,  Is  both  rational  and  expressive. 
Great  stew  pots  they  are  as  they  seethe) 
and  gurgle  In  their  flight;  and  "boch- 
erle,"  too,  meaning  the  terrible  cruelties 
and  atrocities  of  the  boches.   Is  strong' 
and  will  probably  live.    You  have,  no  8 
doubt,  noticed  that  Empey  In  his  popul-  , 
lar  book,  "Over  the  Top,"  Introduced  a  5 
glossary  of  words  and  phrases  to  the 
uae  of  which  we  "over  here"  have  not  , 
yet  become  accustomed  —  notes,  as  It, I 
were,  explaining  the  new  war  English. 
That  book,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  I 
very  human  documents  of  the  war  lit-  | 
erature,  as  la  also  Carol   K.  Corey's! 
"Plain   Tales   from   the  Trenches,"   In  I 
the  March  number  of  the  National  Geo-  3 
graphic  Magazine,  though  both  of  them  \ 
lack  the  refining  touch  that  makes  a  ' 
masterpiece   of   "Mr.    Britllng  Sees  It 
Through." 

Contrast  the  conditions  under  which  J 
that   flood   of   French   came   into   tho I 
English    language    after  the  Norman' 
conquest  with   the  .interesting  peculi- 
arity of  the  present  situation  where  so  ; 
many    tongues    are  being    mingled  in 
friendly  intercourse,  and  under  great 
stress  of  circumstances.    It  is  arousing, 
of  course,  but  there  may  come  from  it 
all,  a  by-product  of  war  that  will  help 
materially  In  binding  tho  allies  more 
closely  together    for  the  all  important 
period  of  reconstruction  and  post  bellum 
activities.      ROBERT  L.  WINKLE  Yi 

Boston. 

Jean  La  Rue's  dictionary  is  a  little  j 
volume  of  192  pages,  very  incomplete. 
Our  correspondent  would  be  interested 
in  Hector  France's  "Dictionnaire  de  la 
Langue  Verte,"  a  quarto  of  495  pages 
with  three  volumes  to  the  page.  The 
phrase  "Strangle  a  parrot"  had  varia- 
tions before  the  Apache  gained  his  name 
In  Paris.  In  French  studios  of  the  Six- 
ties the  phrase  was  "Etouffer  un  per- 
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Heroically  Dry 

i  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Odell,  its  presiding  genius,  and 
other  members  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company,  theg 
annual  dinner  of  this  famous  troop 
•will  be  dry,  for  the  first  time,  it  is 
said,  in  the  history  of  the  intrepid 
band  of  warriors.  In  years  past 
Irreverent  paragraphers  have  com- 
mented facetiously  on  the  heroism  of 
[Ancients  and  Honorables  at  table; 
on  the  thrice  admirable  manage- 
ment of  the  commissary  depart- 
ment; on  the  stomachic  ammunition 
poured  out  recklessly  on  stated  and 
solemn  occasions.  Even  the  old  jest 
irelating  to  "bottle  scarred"  veterans 
was  exhumed  by  scoffers  in  New 
York.  There  were  pathetic  allusions 
to  the  "dead  men"  on  the  floor  of 
battle. 

The  commendable  determination  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  change  of  heart, 
impaired  digestion,  or  an  inexplica- 
ble, mysterious  absence  of  thirst. 
•The  resolution  is  not  necessarily  a 
■tern  and  ruthless  attack  upon  the 
forces  led  by  the  Demon  Rum.  The 
Ancients  and  Honorables  think  that 
in  these  days  there  should  be  no  ex- 
travagance. They  remember  the 
bravery  of  the  Spartans,  also  their 
simple  fare,  the  black  broth  that 
struck  terror  to  the  souls  of  their 
luxurious  and  conquered  foes.  Simple 
living,  high  thinking,  brave  doing  is 
the  motto  for  the  day.  The  survi- 
vors of  many  Gargantuan  feasts  In 
I  Boston  are  thus  doing  their  bit 
|  Tbey  of  all  men  are  the  ones  to  set 
an  example.  The  bill  of  fare  for  this 
dinner  should  be  inscribed  on  their 
banners  in  letters  of  gold.  The 
cannon  on  the  Common  should  roar 
the  louder  in  applause. 

But  after  the  war?  '  Then  is  the 
time  for  jubilation.  Then  will  the 
heroism  displayed  in  1918  be  re- 
counted in  song  and  oration  when 
the  drought  may  have  passed. 

V\L  %  t       /  «p  /  - 

'HIGH  AND  DRY' 


i 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

YE  WILBUR  Til  EAT  It  E— First  per- 
formance" In  Boston  of  "High  and  Dry," 
a  romantic  comedy  In  four  acts  bv  Lewis  ' 
B.  Ely.  Produced  by  William  P.  Orr. 

"Whlncy"  Jonea  William  K.  Mack  i 

•S"itan.  •  a  Printer'a  Devil  John  L.  Welch 

Pinky  Smith  Ksther  Howard' 

"Hump"  Tlramona  Spencer  Charters  I 

Sntn  Hardin   Kdwlo  Walters 

Col.  l.utlier  Trapp  ....Frank  Sheridan  I 

Susie  Meariowa  violn  Harper 

Mrs    Price  Adellna  O'Connor! 

Dick  Marvin   pe]|  Trenton  ! 

Rd  Olbson  Charles  CoMUci 

J«e  Bass  William  T  Clarke 

Joslab   Dodd  George  flebanfrer  f 

V.rs1J>0<,(1  Maude  Dickinson-Nolan 

£0"'rin*..   Caaaius  Qulnbr 

Bcv.  Mr.  Murdock  Lawrence  Eddinger  [ 

This  comedy,  entitled  "A  Dry  I 
Town,"  was  played  for  eight  weeks  In  j 
St.  Louis  by  a  stock  company  Jast  year.  I 
It  is'  said  that  the  play  ha?  been  re-  f 
vised;  that  its  character  has  been  j 
greatly  changed. 

As  tho  play  now  stands  Clara  Bland,  a 
newspaper  woman,  having  $1500  or  more 
in  her  pocket,  which  she  earned  by 
writing  after  she  was  dismissed  from  a 
Washington  journal  as  the  result  of  a 
libel  suit  brought  against  it  by  Col. 
Trapp,  goes  to  Gourdville,  Mo.,  for  tho 
purpose  of  exposing  the  colonel,  an  oily 
rascal,  who  is  running  for  legislative 
office  on  the  Prohibition  ticket,  while 
all  ,the  time  he  is  manufacturing 
"O'Malley's  Family  Spirit,"  a  drink  that 
did  great'  harm  to  throat,  stomach,  liver 
and  kidneys.  > 

she  buys  a  half  interest  in  the  town 
newspaper,  reforms  the  drunken  editor, 
who  has  been  the  unwilling  tool  of 
Trapp,  finally  exposes  the  Colonel 
-Urrou|fc1feeassistan<e  of  Mrs.  Price, 


in  the  Deacon's  room, '  *jmfesses  thatl1 
Clara's  charges  against  the  Colonel  are 
all  true;  that  the  Colonel  had  cruelly' 
wronged  her  and   to  console  lier  had  ' 
paid  the  burial  expenses  of  their  intru-  ' 
sive  baby  and  then  made  her  postmis- 
tress.   Clara  not  only  does  all  this;  she 
reforms  the  town.    Men  in  the  last  act, 
who  before    had  been    hypocrites,  ac- 
quainted with  blind-tigers,  carriers  of  ; 
pocket  flasks,  are  no  longer  drunkards, 
because  now  in  the  wet' town,  being; 
able  to  drink  openly.    They  do  not  long 
"to  drink  between  drinks."  Further- 
more they  are  all  well  dressed,  most  o£ 
thm  in  frock  coats  and  glossy  silk  hats. 
This  shows  the  power  of  the  press,  "the 
Archimedian    lever    that    moves    the ; 
world,"  as  the  editor  said  at  the  war' 
meeting  attended  by  Artemus  Ward.  \ 

Clara  did  not  do  all  this  without  an  ; 
heroic  struggle.    Trapp  and  his  heelers  j 
nearly  drove  her  from  the  town.  They 
traduced  her  character,  threatened  her 
in  every  way,  persuaded  the  landlord  to 
eject  her  from  his  hotel,  forged  a  tele- 
gram, wrecked  her  newspaper  office  as 
the  press  was  printing  a  vitriolic  article  j 
exposing   Trapp,    clapped   Marvin,  her 
partner,  into  jail— what  did  they  not  do?  | 
Only  the  foreman  Jones,  the  printer's 
devil,    Pinkey    Smith    and    two  fe- 
male   compositors    were    her    staunch  j 
friends.     She   triumphed   at   last,  tri- 
umphed gloriously,   and  married  Mar- 
vin 60  days  before  he  enlisted  to  fight  I 
for     democracy     against     Junkerdom.  1 
Truly,    a    lively    play,    melodramatic,  j 
comic,  satirical,  and  above  all  highly 
moral.   An  audience  that  filled  the  thea- 
tre last  night  laughed  heartily  and  ap- 
plauded the  comedians,  and  especially 
the  villian.  when  they  responded  to  a 
curtain  call. 

The  company  played  the  comedy  In 
good  faith.   Mr.  Sheridan  gave  a  smooth 
and  plausible  performance  of  Trapp,  an 
excellent    performance,  unexaggerated, 
one  that  carried  conviction.    Mr.  Mack 
was  good  as  the  sour  and  honest  fore- 
man.   The  other  male  characters  were 
adequately  represented.     Mr.  SchaefEer  >, 
was  a  smug  country  bank  president  to 
the   life.     Mr.    Eddinger,    the  pastor, 
preached  his  little  sermon  effectively  in 
the  deacon's  room.   Miss  Baker  was  reso- 
lute, relenthiss,  as  the  newspaper  won- 
!  der  without  "losing  the  charm  of  sex. 
1  Miss  Esther  Howard,  as  an  eccentric 
!  compositor,  had  the  fattest  part,  but  her  j  . 
I  natural  sense  of  humor,  her  consistently  t 
|  grotesque  representattion  of  foolish  good 
I  nature  and  queer  personality,  emphasized  V, 

strongly  lines  and  situations.  Miss  t 
'  O'Connor,  as  Mrs.  Price,  in  her  chief  rL 
scene,  spoke  so  rapidly,  so  hysterically,  C 
that  she  was  wellnigh  unintelligible.  We  & 
gathered  from  her  remarks  that  the  ff 
Colonel  had  played  her  a  mean  trick  and 
the  postoffiee  was  not  a  sufficient  rec- 
ompense. At  any  rate,  she  saved  Clara 
Bland,  who  in  the  next  act  was  seen  in 
a  sumptuously  appointed  office  rejoicing 
in  the  large  clrculaliton  of  her  news- 
n&ner  with  many  columns  of  advertise- 


Jlay  18  referred  to  our  inability  to  relish  I 
tripe,  which.  It  remarks,  when  properly 
prepared  is  "a  dish  fit  for  the  gods." 

"There  used  to  be  a  hole-in-the-wall  1 
eating  place,  near  Faneuil  Hall  market,  I 
where  tripe  was  a  specialty  and  where  j 
it  was  cooked  to  perfection  in  several  | 
ways.  And  patrons  were  at  a  loss  to  f 
say  whether  they  liked  it  best  boiled, . 
broiled  or  smothered.  That  place  may  I 
not  be  In  existence  now.  but  if  it  is  not  f 
Boston  has  lost  something  for  which?, 
certain  material  gains'  in  other  direc-j 
tions  are  not  full  compensation." 

Does  this  eating  place  exist? 

We  have  read  that  the  taste  of  tripel 
was  so  delicate  to  the  ancient  Romans! 
that  they  often  killed  oxen  for  the' 
tripe's  sake;  but  Grangousler,  at  thee 
feast  he  provided  for  his  neighbors,  "all( 
stiff  drinkers,  brave  fellows  and  good* 
players  at  ninepins,"  advised  his  wife? 
Gargamelle  to  eat  sparingly,  because! 
"tripes  were  no  very  commendable! 
meat."  Remember  the  lines  of  Dryden:; 
To  what  would  he  a  quail  and  phenaant  RWell 
That  ev'n  on  trine  and  carrion  could  rebel? 

Yet  there  is  a  description  In  "The  Old  1 
Curiosity  Shop"  or  a  stew  in  which  < 
tripe  entered  largely  that  makes  Our. 
mouth  water,  as  it  affeited  Mr.  Codlln" 
while  he  sat  by,  hungry  and  expectant,  i 
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Gen.  Sam  Brown 

As  the  World  Wags: 

For  General  "Sam  Brown,"  designer 
of  the  present  British  army  belt,  try 
India*  Army  Lists  prior  to  1900. 

Boston.  B.  Y.  X. 


Father  and  Son 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  recent  death  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  the  younger,  recalls  to  my 
mind  tho  fact  that  some  50  years  aso 
Mr.  Copeland,  who  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent 
when  it  was  on  Green  street,  told  me 
he  knew  the  elder  Bennett  well  when 
he  lived  in  Boston  in  1820,  My  inform- 
ant then  did  the  book-binding  for  Wells 
&  Lilly,  publishers,  who  kept  In  the 
court  leading  from  Boylston  street  in 
the  rear  of  what  is  now-  called  the  Con- 
tinental building.  He  said  that  Bennett 
was  then  a  somewhat  grouty  young 
man,  not  at  all  companionable,  who 
combined  the  ofEices  of  proof-reader  and 
book-keeper  for  the  firm  mentioned  for 


but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Uio 
cost  of  living  in  those  far-off  days  was 
small  and  that  a  p'rudervt  young  Scotch- 
man could  get  along  very  comfortably 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  on  what  the 
boys  nowadays  would  look  upon  with 
contempt.  I  can  hear  one  of  them  say- 
ing—"Six  bucks  for  six  days'  work?— 
Nothing  doing!" 

Bennett  was  nearly  starving,  a  stran- 
ger in  a  strange  land,  before  he  found, 
employment  in  Boston,  and  he  re- 
joiced exceedingly  when  he  found  a  sil- 
ver coin  on  the  Common.  Then  his  good 
luck  began,  for  with  a  full  stomach  he 
shortly  after  discovered  Mr.  Wells,  a 
fellow  countryman,  who  gave  him  a  lift 
[out  of  extreme  poverty  so  urgently  de- 
|  sired.  Then  he  found  a  boarding  house 
on  Court  street  opposite  the  jail  which 
wasvreplaced  by  the  old  Court  House 
and  Is  now  the  extension  of  the  City 
Hall.  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  poetry  then, 
and  was  patriotically  romantic.  He 
spent  much  of  his  spare  time  on  Dor- 
chester Heights,  where  he  obtained  fine 
views  of  the  harbor  including,  among 
others,  the  then  fortified  Castle  island 
now  used  as  a  public  park.  Hearken 

to  the  bard  who  surely  does  not  rival 
either  Bobbie  Burns  or  Byron  of  his 

own  highland  countryside. 
"The  numerous  isles  are  bright; 
I've   heard   in   softness  murmurs 

Of  the   evening  song 
Ushering,  in  the  twinkling  stars  of  night; 
The  deep-toned,  evening  gun 

Sends  out  a  sudden  flash — 
The   billows   trembling  up  the 

White  shore  dash." 
The  dome  of  the  State  House  was  not  . 
gilded  when  Mr.  Bennett  resided  here,  | 
but  he  saluted  it  after  this  fashion:       .  I 

"The  fires  .^&.\ 
Of  sweet  domestic  Miss  are  burning  bright 
The  despot  dares  not  touch  them — 

The  lofty  hall. 
Where  freedom  oft  with  legislation  meets 
To    measure    justice    out,    high    over    all  t 
Is  seen;  and  here  and  there 

The  busy  streets, 
Peopled  with  myriads,  arrest 

The    passer-by — 
These  are  thy  blessings,  blue-eyed 

Liberty." 

This  verse  is  not  as  deep  as  a  well  nor 
as  wide  as  a  church  door,  but,  as  Mer- 
cutio  says,  it  will  serve.  It  shows  the 
young  Aberdeen  man's  appreciations  of 
our  then  so-called  literary  emporium, 
but  on  the  whole  he  was  wise  when  he 
dropped  poetry  for  prose  even  if  it  was 
of  a  somewhat  vitriolic  character.  He 
made  things  hum  even  to  the  point  of 
humbug. 

With  all  his  regard  for  Boston  Mr.  u 
Bennett  left  it  for  New  York  in  IBM  I 
and  received  then  an  invitation  to  work 
on  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  Courier,  where 
he  got  many  ideas  concerning  journal- 
ism  which    he   afterwards  elaborated 
when  he  returned  to  New  York  and  es- 
tablished,  after  many  journalistic  ex-  I 
periences  as  a  hired  man,  the  Herald,  , 
with  a  very  little  money  and  a  great 
deal  of  self-confidence  and  pluck.  He; 
fought  his  way  to  success  while  still ! 
keeping  well  within  the  tide  of  public 
opinions.    Like  his  distinguished  son, 
he  treated  abuse  with  a  grim  humor 
that  was  as  entertaining  as  it  was  ef- 
fective, and  under  all  his  shrewdness 
he  was  at  times  impulsively  generous, 
a  trait  that  he  gave  to  his  son  and  sue-  I 
censor  on  the  Herald. 

Of  this  quality  of  the  latter  the  writer 
of  this  screed  had  a  notable  reminder. 
In  an  experience  of  deep  sorrow  he  sent! 
to  the  New  York  Herald  for  some  in- 
formation that  he  thought  could  not 1 
be  secured  elsewhere.    Mr.  Bennett  re- 
plied with  a  prepaid  personal  telegram 
In  which  he  gave  the  intelligence  i*e-j 
quired  with  many  expressions  of  sincere  ' 
sympathy.   -The  writer  was  unknown  toj 
him  personally,  but  Mr.  Bennett  went 
out  of  his  way  to  do  a  much-needed 

I  favor.     For  this,  wliatever  his  faults. 

i  for  he  was  human,  there  is  one  at  least, 
who  venerates  his  memory. 
Dorchester.  BAIZE. 


Signatures 

s  the  World  Wags : 

Net  all  the  wags  are  World  Waggers. 
he  gentleman  at  the  adjacent  desk,  the  . 
ditor  of  "Our  Mall  Bag,"  discovers  one 
ccasionally  to  relieve  the  seriousness 
f  hi3  admirable  column:  Witness  the 
headed    "Corn    Planting  Time" 
rom  one  Cornelius  Plant  of  West  Cam- 
ridge  Farms.  The  gentleman's  waggery  j 
!  as  delicious  as  his  corn,  and  he  is  not  ' 
>ss  fertile  in  camouflaging  his  identity 
an   another   correspondent  who  sue-  j 
eeded  recently  in  getting  a  letter  pub- 
shed  In  the  "Mail  Bag"  over  the  signa- 
ure,  "N.  C.  Mentis" ! 
Would  that  I  possessed  the  witty  brain 
nd  the  battered  old  Oliver  of  our  friend 
W.  C.  T."  to  close  with  some  comment  - 
ppropriate  to  the  subject. 

SOUTH  STREET. 

Boston. 
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The  word  "morale"  is  freely  used  with 
reference  to  the  condition  of  troops  with 
respect  to  discipline,  subordination,  con- 
fidence. It  is  now  generally  spelled  with 
a  final  "e."  The  Daily  Chronicle  of 
London  insists  that  as  the  word  comes 
from  the  French,  it  should  be  spelled  as 
in  French,  "moral."  But  in  English  lit- 
erature, "morale"  is  the  older  form  go- 
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ibout  1SSS.  In  French,  "morale"  is  nev< 
tised  with  teferenc*  to  the  mental  con- 

The  Dally  Chronicle  asks  for  n  word  to 
express  the  antithesis  of  militarism, 
'•fivillariism."  O  brother  journalist,  has 
been  used.  We  quote  from  Maemillan's 
Magailne  of   August.'  finding  the 

quotation  in  the  (treat  Oxford  Pietion- 
ivrv.  The  sentence  has  peculiar  slgnifi- 
canc«  today  "Kv  >n  in  these  days  of 
rampant  liritish  elvilianiMU.  proud  of 
its  defencelessness  and  full  of  pity  for 
the  strong:  man  armed." 

other  words  have  been  suggested:  Pa- 
cifism, populism,  civicism,  democratism, 
Wilsonlsm.  The  Shoe  and  Leather  Ga- 
sette  of  London  recently  said:  "Our  first 
iMk  la  to  beat  the  Germans,  to  convince 
them  that  militarism  does  not  pay  and 
that  clvlllam  does."  "Civicism"  is  already 
In  the  language— the  principle  that  all 
citlxena  have  equal  rights  and  duties: 
"The  spirit  of  freedom,  the  assertion  of 
natural  right,  and  revolt  against  the 
domination  of  Man  (merely  as  Manl  over 
his  fellow— Civicism."  This  is  from  the 
Contemporary  Review.  1874. 

A  Sentence  for  Today 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  wrote  to  the 


on  the  menu  the  nnnie  of  a  dish  he  had 

WVev  seep,  before.  It  was  set  forth  as 
"Gras  Pontile."  Out  of  curiosity  he 
ordered  it  and  found  It  was  tripe  float- 
ing about  in  delicious  liquid.  It  was  so 
good  that  he  called  for  a  second  helping, 
thus  giving  additional  significance  to  an 
effective  if  not  a  particularly  descriptive 
name. 

At  my  boarding  house  at  the  old  West 
end  when  I  was  a  bachelor  they  used  to 
serve  sometimes  for  breakfast  tripe  fried 
in  batter.  I  did  not  care  for  it  In  that 
form,  because  it  seemed  tasteless,  and  I 
Invariably  called  for  the  alternative  dish, 
a  broiled  beefsteak  which  was  tender 
and  Juicy  and  a  credit  to  my  competent 
landlady,  who  was  a  favorite  among  the 
Journalists  of  my  time  when  the  world 
was  between  40  and  50  years  younger 
than  it  Is  now. 

To  return  to  Taft,  incidentally  men- 
tioned above,  where  would  he  find  29- 
cent  butter  in  these  strenuous  hours.  If 
he  were  living,  to  dress  his  game  birds 
and  fish?  He  never  used  any  other  sauce 
that  I  recall.  The  last  time  that  I  saw 
him  he  was  eating  broiled  lamb  chops  in 
an  eating  house  near  the  Quincy  market. 
He  liked  to  get  away  from  the  game 
once  In  a  while.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

Dorchester. 


Much  has  been  written  of  late  about 
Debussy.     Mr.  .  Arthur    Hartmann,  a 


den.  ^>miain  i-  .  ~         ij  .  - —  

■ommanding  officer  of  the  13th  Infantry  I  \  prominent  violinist,  who  once  studied  in 


after  the  death  of  Willy,  his  eldest  son  I 
and  namesake,  at  Memphis,  in  October,  I 

1863 :  X.         ~  I 

"For  myself  I  ask  no  sympathy.    On  I 
I  must  go.  to  meet  a  soldier's  fate,  or  i 
live  to  see  our  country  rise  superior  to  J 
all  factions,  till  its  flag  is  adored  and 
respected  by  ourselves  and  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  earth." 


Choir  Will  Now  Sing 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  should  be  very  glad  If  one  of  the 
readers  of  your  column  could  give  me. 
the  lines  of  that  touching  little  song 
"When  the  Apple  Blossoms  Bloom 
You'll  Hear  Me  Sneeze." 

Bethel.  Me.      W.  E.  BERNSCOTER. 


Hazlitt  and  Cape  Cod 
As  the  World  Wags: 

You  know  that  as  late  as  1840  or  so  all 
the  Old  Colony— practically  everything 
south  of  Boston— was  popularly  known 
as    "Cape      Cod."      Hazlitt's  father 
preached  in  Weymouth,  and  in  those 
days    Weymouth    was  on  the  Cape. 
Dana,    in    "Two    Years    Before  the 
Mast,"  has  much  to  say  about  "The 
Cape   Cod  Man"  from  Hingham,  who 
|  was  one  of  the  crew.  Bradford  Horrey, 
who  edited  Hazlitts  notes,  relates  how 
Hazlitt,  in  recalling  fche  Intensest  pleas- 
urable moments  of  his  life,  mentions 
among  them  his  first  taste  of  frozen 
barberries;  they  were  on  a  bush  on  the 
north  side  of  the  parsonage  ham  at 
Weymouth.   He  was  then  a  small  boy. 
I   understand   the   old   parsonage  still 
exists,  moved  to  another  locality. 
Boston.         SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 
Hazlitt's  sister  Margaret  in  her  ac- 
count of  the  family's  life  in  the  United 
States  evidently  did  not  regard  Wey- 
mouth or  Hingham  as  on  Cape  Cod,  for 
she  sypeaks  of  her  father,  then  residing 
J  at  Weymouth,  and  often  preaching  at 
I  Hingham,  as  visiting  the  cape  with  a 
'  view  to  settling  there.    She  gives  a  mi- 
1  nute  description  of  their  house  at  Wey- 
|  mouth.    "The  house  stood  In  a  most 
I  romantic  spot,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
J  by  very  steep  hills  that  sloped  down  just 
!  in  sight  of  the  windows,  and  were  cov- 
ered  with  locust  trees."     She  speaks 
|  of  a  peach  tree  in  the  garden,  and  a 
|  large  meadow  beyond  the  garden  and 
1  the  lane.  "On  a  little  low  hill  to  the 
eastward  stood  the  house  of  prayer,  and 
below  It  Dr.  Tuft's,  the  road  to  Boston 
passing  close  by  them;    to  the  north, 
King-Oak  Hill. "-Ed. 


in  Praise  of  Tripe 
lAs  the  Wotfd  Wags: 

I    I  am  not  surprised  that  tripe  is  not 
'attractive  to  your  eye  or  to  your  palate; 
jand.  indeed,  spread  upon  a  platter,  it 
I  does  suggest  in  appearance  a  bleached 
rubber  door-mat.   We  all  have  our  likes 
and  dislikes  in  the  matter  of  edibles, 
j  Oysters  and  tomatoes  are  disagreeable 
to  my  sight  and  taste,  and  a  stew  of  the 


Boston,  wrote  his  reminiscences  of  the 
composer  for  the  Musical  Courier  of 
May  23.  He  tells  us  that  Debussy's 
desk,  a  long  flat  table,  was  always  in 
order,  without  an  ink  spot  on  the  blot- 
ter. Debussy,  according  to  him,  hadi 
worked  on  his  libretto  based  on  Poe'sj 
"Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher"  and  wast 
purposing  to  write  one  on  Poe's  "Devilj 
In  the  Belfry."  He  had  seen  Wagner 
only  once:  "His  eyes  were  terrible. 
Ouf!  They  were  frightful!  But  Liszt, 
ah  that  was  different.  He  was  good- 
ness itself."  There  was  a  dinner  at 
Debussy's  house,  when  everything  was 
in  red  from  the  tablecloth  and  napkins 
to  the  champagne  (mind  you,  red  cham- 
pagne, iif  you  please,  and  not  sparkling 
Burgundy).  This  reminds  one  of  Huys- 
mans's  hero  in  "A  Rebours,"  who  gave 
a  dinner  where  everything  was  black, 
furniture  of  room  and  table  and  dishes 
served;  also  those  who  waited.  De- 
bussy commented  on  the  Germans  and 
their  music:  "Those  people  drink 
whether  they  are  thirsty  or  not.  Every- 
thing with  them  is  en  gros.  A  theme 
must  be  long,  regardless  of  its  contents 
or  value;  the  longer  the  better.  Then 
another  interminable  episode  and  then  i 
another  endless  theme.  Then  after  161 
quarts  of  beer  they  begin  a  develop- 1 
ment  so  long,  so  long,  that  there  is 
scarcely  room  in  this  house  to  hold  it. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  symphonies  of 
Mahler  (which  he,  of.  course,  pro- 
nounced Mal-air)  with  its  1000  voices 
and  whips,  submarines  and  what  not. 
Or  Monsieur  Strauss,  who  is  clever  in 
that  he  knows  how  to  write  nothingness 
itself.  Well,  my  friend,  with  it  all, 
their  noise  does  not  sound  any  louder 
than  the  finale  to  Beethoven's  'Fifth' 
produced>  by  a  small  orchestra  with  the 
addition  at  a  contra-fagott."  When  Mr. 
Hartmann  questioned  Debussy  about 
the  Germans  entering  Paris  he  gave 
him  his  word  of  honor  they  would  never 
come.  "Besides,  let  them  come,  and 
you  will  see  something  that  you  over- 
looked in  your  reckoning,  for  do  not 
forget,  dear  friend,  that  every  concierge 
•woman  in  Paris  would  go  out  and  fight  t 
them  with  knives  and  forks.  Do  you  / 
hear  me— with  knives  and  forks,  thus,  i 
piff  pouf,  one  in  each  eye.  Voyons,  you 
;  forget  what  the  women  of  France  are." 
I  It  appears  that  Debussy's  sickness 
lasted  from  December,  1915.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Hartmann  he  spoke  of  morphine 
.injections  for  four  months,  which  made 
Jlim  a  walking  corpse  without  volition. 
"When  one  wishes  to  go  to  the  right, 
one  goes  to  the  left,  and  there  are  other 
■;  like  foolish  actions."  He  was  de- 
'  pressed  by  the  death  of  his  aged 
mother. 

The  Musical  Times  of  May  1'  devotes 
nearly  a  dozen  pages  to  Debussy.    M.  G.  | 
'  Jean-Aubry  writes  his  personal  recollec  - 
tions.    A   few  months   ago  Debussy's 
health  was  much  improved,  so  that  he 
was  making  plans  for  the  future,  but 
his  friends  knew  that  he  was  doomed  ;  j 
that  the   improvement  was  temporary] 
and  deceptive.    He  and  M.  Jean-Aubry 


to  fame,  but  full  of  confidence  in— and 
even  intimacy  with— a  chosen  few. 

M.  Jean-Aubry  met  Debussy  through! 
Andre  Caplet.  who  once  sojourned  In ; 
Boston.   We  recently  read,  by  the  way, 
that  Carlet.  who  is  now  near  St.  Quen-  | 
tin,  has  composed  five  songs  with  words 
by  Charles  d'Orleans.  du  Bellay.  Remy 
de  Gourmont  and  Henri  de  Reenter.  A 
critic  says  that  Caplet  is  "ridding  him- 
self of  the  rather  exaggerated  Debussy 
Influence  that  characterized  his  earlier 
work";  that  he  shows  In  these  songs  a 
perfect  taste  and  a  very  personal  sense 
of  melodv."    They  were  sung  In  manu- 
script by  Rose  Feart  at  a  concert  of  the 
Bociete  Muslcale  Independante  in  Paris. « 

Debussv  was  greatly  pleased  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  received  10) 
years  ago  in  London.    The  London  Jour-  ( 
'  nals  noted  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public 
•Ad  the  visitor's  physical  resemblance,  to 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    "At  the  door 
I  of  the  Queen's  Hall."   says  M.  Jean- 
Aubry,  "and  even  to  the  door  of  his 
carriage,  Debussy,  fatigued  by  all  his 
emotions,  was  the  victim  of  the  avidity 
of    autograph     collectors,   who  thrust 
theatenlng  fountain-pens  at  him  from 
every  point  of  vantage.  Shrinking  into  the 
|  corner  of  the  carriage  to  escape  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm  to  which  he  was  anything 
hut  partial,  he  yet  repeated  again  with 
\  a  tired  patience,  'How  nice,  they  are. 

Debussy  visited  London  again  in  1909. 
.  The  state  of  his  health  prevented  him 
from  going  to  Manchester  and  Edin-  . 
burgh.    He  was  interested  in  a  plan  of  J1 
|   T  J  Gueritte  to  establish  a  Society  for 
British  Music  in  Paris.    "To  me,"  says  K, % 
M.  Jean-Aubry,  "he  was  not  merely  a  : 
great  composer;  he  was  a  representa- 
tive  figure,  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  dear- 
est  to  me  in  France.    He  was  a  friend  j 
with  whom  1  had  often  discussed,  in 
that  bright  studio  of  his,  amidst  those  I  , 
simple    ornaments    and  the    books  he| 
loved,  questions  of  French  music  andi 
literature,  and  during  these  last  years 
we    spoke    about    all    that    War  had! 
awakened  in  him  who  had  been  so  deep- 1 
ly   national.     He   had   always  striven| 
most  earnestly  to  find  again  our  real, 
traditions,    and  to  fight    ever  against 
those  like  Wagner's,  which  he  admired,! 
but   at   the   same    time    considered  It. 
dangerous  to  our  art  to  follow."  I 

A  volume  of  articles  by  Debussy  that;  . 
appeared  In  the  Revue  Blanche  and  Gil 
Bias  and  elsewhere,   amended  and  re-i 
vised  will  soon  be  published  by  Dorbonl 
AIne  in  Paris.    The  title  is  "Monsieur 
Croche  Anti-Dilettante."    Debussy  had| 
given    the    proofs    to    M.    Jean-Aubry.  j 
Will  the  book  contain  the  article  on 
Strauss1  s  "Till  Eulenspiegel"?  We  have 
ouoted  Debussy's  opinion  of  Strauss  as 
reported  by  Mr.   Hartmann.      This   is  • 
what  Debussy  wrote  18  years  or  more.) 
ago:  "This  piece  is  like  an  hour  of  new 
music  at   the   madhouse— clarinets  de- 
scribe distracted  trajectories,  trumpets! 
Hte  always  muted,  horns  foresee  a  latent 
.sneeze,  and  hurry  to  say  politely,  'God! 
bless  you!'  a  big  drum  makes  the  boum-| 
feoum  that  italicizes  the  clown's  kick 
and  gesture;  you  burst  with  laughter 
or  howl  in  agony,  and  you  are  surprised) 
to  find  things  in  their  usual  place,  for 
if  the  double  bass  blew  through  then- 
bows,    if   the   trombones   rubbed  theirj 
tubes'  with  an  imaginary  bow,  and  }f 
Mr   Nikisch  were  found  ,seated  on  tHe 
knees  of  an  ouvreuse,   all  this  would, 
not  surprise  you.    But  in  spite  of  all, 
this  the  piece  is  full  of  genius  in  cer-i 
tain  ways,  especially  in  the  prodigious! 
surety   of    the   orchestration,    and  the 
mad  spirit  that  sweeps  one  along  from', 
beginning  to  end." 

There  are  extracts  in  the  Musical 
Times  from  obituary  notices  published 
in  Parisian  journals.  These  articles  are 
for  the  most  part  Inadequate,  written 


J 


to  my  signi  ana  tasie,  ana  a  siew  oi  iuc  ,  «v..v,,„.v.   -- 

former  always  recalls  to  my  mind  the  I  had  visited  England  together  in i  1908. 
remark  of  a  roast  beef  eating  English  fl  He  was  anxious  to  go  again.  He  ar- 
acquaintance.  who  in  disdain  called  it  j!  dently  desired  to  revisit  London,  for  he 
lobscouse    Of  course  it  was  not  exactly    had  many  charming  recollections  of  his 

first  visit.  But  now  I  shall  never  hear| 
that  voice  again,  except  in  the  tender*, 
remembrances  I  hold  of  him — that  voice.J. 
mordant  and  passive  by  turns — ahd  I(_ 
shall  no  longer  see  those  piercing  eyes 
gazing  so  Ironically  and,  at  the  samel 
time,  seemingly  under  the  spell  of  an  in- $ 
definite  dreaminess.  .  .  .  Tomorrow 
no  doubt  many  of  those  who  never  did!' 
anything  for  him  or  his  work  will  as- 1, 
eert  that  they  had  been  his  ardent[ 
friends ;  yet  of  friends  he  had  but  few,  i 
for  he  was  scarecly  sociable  and  seldom  j 
communicative.  I  myself  had  indeed  fori, 
la  long  time  avoided  his  acquaintance,!, 
having  be<--n  warned  against  his  misan- .j 
c  thropy.  Yet  from  the  day  I  knew  him  a 
had  found  an  admirable  f 


Jthat,  but  it  was  his  way  of  expressing:;  first  visit, 
his  disregard  for  the  steaming  milky  ft  t 
'  bowl. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  have  a  weak- 
Iness  for  tripe.  My  grandmother  used  to 
I  (say  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  pre- 
j  (paring  it  for  eating:  broiled  carefully 
[over  a  clear  coal  fire  and  then  saturated 

I  with  what  "Gus"  Taft  of  Point  Shirley 

I I  fame  used  to  call  good,  29-cent  butter. 
jlThat  was  the  way  we  got  it  in  my  semi- 
!  bohemian  days  at  George  Young's,  where 
■  j  if  was  a  famous  dish.  I  presume  jt  is 
1  still  served  in  the  same  way  at  the  en- 
Mlarged  hostelry. 

I    Stewed  tripe  is  not  unpalatable,  to  my 
I  way  of  thinking,  and  it  was  an  agree- 
Jfi  able  gustatory  surprise  to  an  old  friend  B 
•fl  of  mine  who  was  once  a  passenger  on  a 


I  felt  that  I 

,lne  who  was  once  a  passenger  on  a  ■  ™an  of  balanced  outlook,  able  to  weigh 
mer  going  down  the  river  Rhone,     the  great  and  the  little,  Jealously  guard- 

■  Ing  his  solitude,  despising  gossip  and  im- 
pulsiveness,    avoiding    the  inquisitive 


in  some  instances  by  men  not  versed  in 
music.  One  of  the  most  appreciative  is 
by  Laurent  Tailhade,  known  by  his 
satirical  verses,  hi3  serious  poems  and 
his  translation  of  Petronkis  and  three 
comedies  of  Plautus  rather  than  as  a 
music  criHic.  He  boldly  writes': 
"Claude  Debussy  is  among  the  greatest 
musicians  of  modern  times,  along  with 
Cesar  Franck  and  Richard  Wagner.  No 
doubt  Vincent  d'Indy  and  Gabriel  Faure 
(who  was  his  master)  also  occupy  a 
place  of  equality  with  the  composer 
whose  career  has  now  been  closed  by  a 
premature  and  cruel  death,  but  neither 
of  these  perhaps  is  equal  in  freshness, 
elegance,  originality  and  supple  and  ro- 
bust vigor  to  the  enchanter  who  gave 
such  appropriate  utterance  to  the  'Ro- 
mances sans  paroles,'  and  'L'Apres- 
Mldi  d'un  Faune,'  and  who  reached  the 
height  of  Verlaine  and  surpassed  Mal- 
larme."  Tailhade  censures  Saint-Saenr 
for  not  mentioning  in  his  article  de- 
fending French  music  Franck,  Gabriel 
Faure  or  Debussy.  "Those  who  have 
not  heard  Ricardo  Vines  conjure  up  at 
the  piano,  with  his  profound  and  melan- 
choly touch,  such  things  as  "Iarlins 
sous  la  pluie.'  'Arabesques'  and  'Noc- 
turnes.' do  not  know  what  a  subtle,  un- 
expected and  delicious  charm  there  is  in 
the  pieces  written  by  Claude  Debussy 
for  Chopin's  instrument.  The  Polish 
master,  the  gentle  consumptive,  has 
never  revealed  in  all  his  work  greater 
charm,  greater  mysticism  and  greater 
strangeness  than  the  author  of  'Pelleas' 
has  infused  into  those  'marginalia' 
which  he  wrote  as  a  pastime  between 
his  larger  works."  We  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  giving  the  correct  title  of  one 
of  the  piano  pieces  mentioned.  Either 
Tailhade  or  the  translator  slipped  when 
he  wrote  '.Ta rains  sans  la  pluie.'  a  title 


treatment.    Nor  was  Gabriel  Faure  the 

"master"  of  Debussy. 

Henrv  Qulttard  speaks  of  Debussy  as 
having'  remained  unique  and  isolated. 
"Chopin,  Moussorgsky  and  Chabrler  no 
doubt  bred  in  him  that  marvellous  ex- 
tension of  harmonic  conception  which 
will  remain  his  greatest  glory.  He  was 
not  insensible  to  the  subtle  and  pene- 
trating art  of  Gabriel  Faure,  nor -  to  the 
moving  and  smiting  grace  of  oui  18th 
century  music,  noi  perhaps  to  some  » 
hesitating  essays  of  more  obscure  com-  g 
posers.  But  it  must,  be  understood,  * 
above  all,  that  he  has  succumbed  to 
these  various  influences  only  within 
the  limits  which  even  the  geratest 
musician  cannot  escape.  Between  what 
he  has  received  and  what  he  has  left 
us  there  is  an  enormous  difference, 
and  it  marks  the  extent  of  his  genius. 
As  much  of  Debussy's  work  as  re- 
mains known  is  rich  enough  to  preserve 
his  name  forever.  As  time  goes  on  his 
place  among  the  master  musicians  will 
become  clearer,  but  even  now  It  can  oc 
confidently  stated  that  it  is  side  by 
side  with  the  greatest." 

Paul  Landormy  wrote  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle- "Ml  the  resources  acquired  by 
musical  art  in  earlier  days  are  used  by 
Debussy  at  their  proper  times.  He  re- 
jects some  of  them,  and  does  not  brc Ji 
with  tradition.  He  enriches  them  with 
new,  chiefly  harmonic  designs,  but  he 
retains  all  that  the  centuries  have  left 
to  his  art.  However,  he  does  not  de- 
liberately show  the  traces  of  his  knowl- 
edge, and  he  .does  not  care  if  he  ap- 
pears to  have  forgotten  the  past.  Ha 
hates  the  exhibition  of  any  encyclo- 
paedic erudition  which  makes  a  work 
look  like  the  summary  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  musical  technic.  He  makes  a 
choice  of  his  resources,  and  does  not 
thrust  them  forcibly  on  his  hearers.  It 
was  In  this  sense  that  he  said  he  dis- 
liked musical  theory,  the  art  of  undue 
development  and  of  extracting  more 
from  a  theme  than  it  contains,  and  more 
than  is  admissible.  But  he  has  his 
theory,  or  rather  his  eloquence.  He  does 
not  strain  it.  Nothing  in  his  music  is 
strained.  He  limits  our  pleasure  in 
order  to  make  it  more  complete.  He 
always  fears  to  try  one's  patience.  He 
is  discreet  and  concise." 

Ernest    Newman    contributes    to  the 
Musical  Times  the  first  of  two  articles 
entitled,  .  "The    Development    of  De- 
'  bussy."'  He  frankly  says,  what  some  of 
us,    warmest   admirers   of   the  earlier 
'  Debussy,  have  been  compelled  to  feel, 
,'  that  the  Debussy  of  the  last  years  has 
been  a  disappointment.    "From  one  of 
'  the  most  original  composers  in  Europe. 

he  degenerated  into  one  of  the  least 
!  original.   One  charm  of  his  earlier  work 
was  its  incalculability;  the  great  defect 
of  his  later  work  was  that  it  rarely 
held  a  surprise  for  us.    The  man  who 
'■  set   out   with    the    resolve    to   toe  be- 
holden to  nobody  became  the  slave  of 
his  own  mannerisms.    The  apostle  of  a 
'  new  naturalness  in  music  settled  down 
into  the  dandv  and  the  poseur,  and  a 
rather  faded  dandy  at  that,  trying  to 
!  impress  his  older  contemporaries  with 
the  costumes  and  the  tricks  of  man- 
ners of  a  musical  generation  that  we 
had  almost  forgotten." 

It  is  more  than    possible    that  the 
weakness  of  his  later  works  was  due 
to  his  physical  condition,  for  the  dis- 
ease must  have  affected  his  mentality. 
This  is  true:  that  for  some  years  he 
had  merely  Composed,  not  created.  He 
•  was  content  to  echo .  the  composer  of 
the  works  that  had  given  him  a  place 
''1  i  part.     Mr.   Newman   would   agree  to 
this,  but  he  finds  that,  like  every  man 
'  of  genius,  Debussy  was  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  crowd.    "He  conscious- 
u'ly  specialized  in  aloofness.    In  two  or 
■   three  little  ways,  apart  from  his  mu- 
ffyslc   we  detect  the  fastidious  aristocrat 
,-l'  will  not  say  Pharisee— anxious  to 
'  show  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are." 
Here  Mr.  Newman  is  unjust,  and  the 
evidence  he  offers,    as  the  matter  of 
titles,  indications,  manner  of  printing, 
etc..  Is  trifling. 

For  the  early  works,  beginning  «vlth 
"Arabesques,"  Mr.  Newman  has  nothing 
but  heartv  praise.  He  considers  the  in- 
fluence of  Mallerme  and  his  circle  on 
Debussy,  "The  revolt  against  romanti- 
cism, the  avoidance  of  rhetoric,  over- 
emphasis and  false  eloquence,  and  the 
need  for  the  evocation  of  emotion  by 
suggestion  rather  than  direct  state- 
ment." The  ideal  was  summed  up  in 
Mallerme's  remark  that  the  .poet  should 
give  us  "the  horror  of  the  forest,  or  the 
silent  thunder  afloat  in  the  leaves;  not 
the  intrinsic,  dense  wood  of  the  trees. 
Appreciating  with  discrimination  "Pel- 
leas  and  Melisande,"  Mr.  Newman 
doubts  whether  the  style  could  be  prof- 
itably used  again.  Debussy  was  fortu- 
nate in  his  libretto.  "The  delicate, 
tenuous,  mournful  musical  style  that 
Debussy  had  been  developing  in  his 
vocal  works  was  the  predestined  counter- 
part of  Maeterlinck's  style  and  of  no 
other.  The  musical  method  was  suited 
to  none  but  shadowy  characters,  all  of 
them— even  Golaud— rather  under  life- 
size,  and  all  carrying  about  with  them  a 
sort  of  aura  of  plaintive  melancholy." 
Does  Mr.  Newman  say  this  as  a  re- 
proach? This  unison  of  Maeterlinck  and 
Debussy  is  to  us  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  composer. 

Even  Mr.  Newman  has  to  admit  thatg 
the  two  masterpieces  of  this  reriod  IrJ 
Debussy's  artistic  life,  "L'Apres-mld^ 
I'un  Fauno"  and  the  "Fetes"  of  the| 
"Nocturnes."  give  him  a  place  as  onej 
of  the  masters  of  our  time,  "completely  I 
original  in  idea,  absolutely  personal  in| 


[rat  to  last,  without  a  superfluous  oar 
even  a  superfluous  note."  He  speaka 
bf  the  piano  pieces,  -Masques,  Isle 
Soyeuse."  "Pour  le  Piano  "  "Estampes 
the  first  set  of  "Images, "  to  ™h£hi>e: 
bussy  is  at  his  very  best,  mo  Ing 
with  perfect  ease  and  freedom  along 
the  most  unaccustomed  ways,  drawing 
new  resonances  from  the  Pianoforte 
capturing  all  sorts  of  phases  of  light 
and  water  and  aerial  vibration  that  had 
never  been  recorded  in  music  before. 
Debussy  wrote  the  words  of  his  Prose 

Lyriquea."  Mr.  Newman  sees  him  in 

jihese  poems  "manipulating  the  stock 
(formulae  of  the  symbolists  with  a  sad 
[lack  of  humor."  "We  cannot  repress 
;a  smile  today  as  we  read  of  a  'white 
[shiver,'  of  the  waves  'chattering  like 
Imad  little  girls  coming  out  of  school, 
[amid  the  frou-frous  of  their  dresses,'  of 
•  the  'naughty  shower  of  rain'  that  has 
the  effect  on  the  little  waves  of  creating 
'frou-frous  of  flying  skirts,'  of  the  'white 
kiss'  of  the  moon,  of  the  Sunday  in  the 
country,  when  everyone  in  his  best 
makes  for,  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  the  trains  go  fast,  'devoured  by  in- 
satiable tunnels'  and  'the  good  signals 
along  the,ltne  exchange  mechanical  ex- 
pressions with  their  solitary  eye!'  Mr. 
Newman  finds  these  phases  "facile  fal- 
sities." Here  we  must  part  company 
with  him.  Almost  he  persuades  us  that 
he  is  the  one  devoid  of  humor. 

Difficulties  Surmounted  by 
the  Motion  Picture  Industry 

The  testimony  elicited  in  a  pending 
suit  for  the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of 
great    motion    picture  corporation 
throws  much  light  upon  phases  of  that 
Industry  but  little  known  to  the  public 
or  even  to  those  related  remotely  and 
indirectly  with  the  producing  and  mar- 
keting ends  of  the  business.     For  al-  I 
most  a  decade  there  has  been  between  I 
the  exhibitor  and  the  producer  an  a.c-  I 
tive,  sustained  and  mutual  desire  always  " 
to  give  the  public  better,  stronger  and  I 
Increasingly  beautiful  films;  and  to  such  j 
a  degree  has  this  enthusiasm  for  ser- ) 
vice  betterment  been  carried   that  in 
many  instances,  especially  in  the  forma- 
tive days  of   what  Is   known   as  the 
special  feature  system,  both  the  pro-  • 
ducer  and  the  exhibitor  have  sustained 
surprisingly    large    losses    that  might* 
have    been    avoided    by    adhering  to 
methods  less  enterprising  and  'ess  con- 
siderate of  the  public. 

As  In  other  branches  of  theatre  enter-  , 
talnment,  tho  producers  of  the  silent  J 
drama  have  no  fixed  and  enduring  gauge 
by  which  to  estimate  in  advance  the  •' 
everchanglng  interest,  desire,  taste  or 
whim  of  the  always   growing  motion 
picture  public.    Only  it  Is  known  that  , 
tho  people  always  want  "better  pic- 
tures,"  which  invariably  means  more 
costly  pictures,  whatever  else  it  may 
mean.   The  great  Initial  cost  of  a  better 
picture  would  stagger  and  discourage 
almost  any  other  factor  in  amusement 
enterprises,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  how  the 
public  will  receive  It.    To  the  cost  of  I 
production    there   must   be   added  the 
preliminary    expenses    of  lithographs, 
blllposting,    press   publicity  campaigns 
and— most  puzzling  and   precarious  of 
all  the  difficulties— the  simultaneous  and 
equitable  marketing  of  the  costly  "bet-  I 
ter"  picture. 

And  when  all  of  these  liabilities  have  I 
been  met  and  discharged,  there  yet  re-  \ 
mains  the  vital  question:  Will  the  pub-  ] 
lie  like  the  picture  well  enough  to  pay  I 
back  even  its  cost?— The  Morning  Tele-  I 
graph  (N.  Y.). 

A  New  Opera  with  Mary 
Magdalen  the  Heroine 

The    Musical    Times    is    shocked    by  j 
Vlcenzo  Michettl's   treatment   of  Mary 
Magdalen  in  his  opera,  "Maria  di  Mag-  i 
la,"  produced  at  Rome.  March  5.  The 
mlnant  idea  Is  that   her  conversion 
was  only  an  amorous  episode  among 
many.    In  act  one  she  is  in  love  with  the 
Apostle  John,  who  speaks  to  her  of  the 
new  law  of  love  and  of  Its  preacher,  the 
Christ.    Curious,  and  wishing  to  continue 
n  John's  company,  she  follows  him  to 
•ee  and  hear  the  new  master.    In  act  two 
•he  is  among  the  faithful.    Judas  enter- 
tains a  sinful  passion  for  her.  Spurned 
by  her,  he  attempt*  to  win  her  by  pro- 
ving the  safety  of.  our  Lord.    His  be-  T 
trayal   is   therefore   his   revenge.     Act  I 
three  shows  her  on  Golgotha  and  Joyous 
n  Easter  morn.    Now,  there  are  many 
range  legends  about  the  Magdalen  and 
lout  Judas.    That  Judas  was  in  love 
•1th  her  was  said  long  ago. 
Michetti's  opera  is  not  the  first  with 
lary  Magdalen  as  the  heroine.   Mas-  ' 
Suet's   "Marie  Magdelalne"   was  first 
jjfrformed  as  an  oratorio  at  Paris  in 
73.     (It  was  performed  here  by  ,the 
ecllia  Society  as  an  oratorio  or  "sacl%d 
:ama"  on  Nov.  L'O.  1SX>,  with  these  solo 
ngers:  Mary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin, 
wtha.   Julie    Wyman;   Jesus,    J.    H.  \ 
Icketson;  Judas,  G.  Del  Puente.)  This 
racred  drama"   was   produced   as  an 
>era,  with  scenery,  costumes  and  ac- 
»n  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  April 
,  1906,  with  this  cast:    The  Magdalen, 
mo  Ackte;  Martha,  Marie  de  1'  Isle: 
*us,  Sallgnac;  Judas,  Dufranne.  There 
pre  12  performances  that  year;  three  ' 

1907.  Mme.  Ackte,  Sallgnac  and  .Du- 
anne  have  sung  in  Boston.  Louis 
Met  wrote  the  libretto  for  Massenet. 


she  will  rule  the  universe.  Later  he 
warns  Martha  that  it  Jesus  comes  to 
their  house  to  visit  Mary  his-  mo- 
tive will  be  misunderstood,  and  the 
Pharisees  will  take  advantage  of  his 
coming.  The  later  scenes  are  Calvary 
and  the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
Massenet  wrote  the  music  wllen  he  was 
at  the  Villa  M  dici  in  Rome, 

Michetti,  having  studied  at  Pesaro. 
wrote  his  libretto.  The  Musical  Times 
says  of  his  music  that  it  has  much  of 
Wagner  and  of  Mascagni,  and  is  based 
largely  on  declamation  so  that  the 
themes  are  developed  chiefly  by  the 
orchestra.  "The  result  is  that  often  the 
voices  have  to  give  way  to  the  orchestra 
and  the  work  tends  to  monotony.  In 
fact,  the  opera  becomes  more  tiring  as 
it  proceeds,  and  the  promise  of  Act  I. 
which  is  really  good,  is  not  followed  up. 
|  Technically  it  presents  good  work,  but 
lacks  real  inspiration  and  rational  de- 
velopment and  the  success  which  it  at- 
tained was  due  more  than  anything 
perhaps  to  the  splendid  direction  of  the 
conductor  Panizza,  and  to  the  really 
magnificent  mise-en-scene,  which  was 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  rich  compo- 
sition of  coloring,  but  for  its  fidelity  to 
the  scenes  and  costumes  represented" 

Notes  About  the  Theatre, 
Music  and  Musicians 

"The  Hero,"  a  drama  in  one  act,  by 
Miss  Alice  Brown  of  Boston,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
at  the  Murat  Theatre,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.),  on  May  27. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  fisherman's  cot- 
tage somewhere  off  the  northwest  coast 
of  Europe  and  in  swift  moving  scenes 
the  play  shows  how  a.  real  hero — "the 
greatest  man  you  and  I  will  ever  know." 
as  Fiula  describes  him — invokes  the 
spirit  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  rouse  the 
j  men  of  the  land  to  leave  their  nets  and 
their  peaceful  songs  to  take  their  place 
in  the  great  world  and  the  great  war. 
George  Gaul.  Hugh,  "the  hero";  Margaret 
I  Mower,  Fiula ;  Paul  Kelly,  Finn;  Morgan 
I  Farley,'  Mark.  The  production  was  by 
I  Stuart'  Walker,  who  began  his  second 
[repertory  season  at  Indianapolis  on  May 
120.  Fifteen  plays  were  listed  as  the 
\  repertory  from  which  selections  should 
Ibc  made  for  the  Indianapolis  season. 
lAidlences  were  Invited  to  Indicate  pref- 
erences. Data  gathered  from  the  slips 
Iturned  In  the  first  week  Indicated  an  al- 
jniost  unanimous  desire  to  see  "Ro- 
Jmance,"  "Madame  X,"  "Passersby." 
B"Merely  Mary  Ann."  "My  Lady's  Dress," 
("Kismet" — yes.  "Kismet,"  "The  Faith- 
Healer,"  for  a  special  performance  only, 
and  "You  Never  Can  Tell"  and  "The 


I  Dummy,"  which  were  performed  during 
1  the  Walker  season  last  year.   The  open- 

I  Ing  play  was  "The  Misleading  Lady." 

A  motion  picture  company  Is  forming 
in  New  York  to  feature  Marguerlta  Syl- 
'  va,  prima  donna.    Geraldlne  Farrar  will 
also  head  a  new  company  for  the  same 
J  sort  of  work. 

The  Herald  mentioned  some  lime  ago 
i  new  works  performed  in  Paris:  Arthur 
Honneger's    violin    sonata    and  two 
"Poemes    Senegalals"    for    voice  and 
I  string  quartet.    Honneger  is  a  youn^ 
Jinan  of  Swiss  origin,  who  has  lived  al- 
most continually  In  France.    The  Mu- 
I^slcal  Times  says  that  his  music  has 
I  "a  certain  charm  and  simplicity,  and 
tfla  wealth  of  emotion,"  which  seem  to 
ibe  derived  from  his  native  country  and 
Bare  even  more  apparent  in  this  sonata 

II  than  In  his  recent  songs.  Poulcnc. 
U  whose  '  "Rhapsodic  Negre"  was  an 
F  J  event  of  this  season,  again  showed  in- 

j  terest  in  African  music,  but  he  has  ap- 
{  proached   Africa  in   a  different  spirit 
tj  than  David,   Saint-Saens  and  Lulginl.  ' 
A  'He  endeavors  to  be  to  Africa  what 
.  I  Claude  Debussy    or    Charles  Koechlin 
have  been  to  the  Far  East,  and  to  do 
what  M.  Maurice  Delage  has  done  for 
India  in  his  "Quatre  Poemes  Hindous." 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  super- 
1  ficlal  local  color  and  of  conventional 
or  literal  tone  painting,  but  of  an  en- 
deavor to  endow  European  music  with 
some  of  the  resources  of  sonority  and 
color  peculiar  to  the  black  races.    M.  I 
Poulenc  has  here  embarked  on  a  some-  , 
U  what  uncommon  career,  for  which  he 
|3  would  appear  to    bo    highly  adapted. 
♦1  His  'Poemes  Senegalals'  are  both  vocal- 
*fj  ly  and  Instrumcntally  very  Interesting. 
N  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  a  young 
W  man  with  so    fresh    and    supple  an 
Imagination  need    confine    himself  to 
f  that  exotic  type  of  musical  expression, 
]  but  for  the  moment    he    has  shown 
\  thereby  an  originality,  a  musical  In- 
tellect and  a  quality  of  style  which 
1  have  made  a  most  favorable  impres- ; 
sion  and  hold  preat  promise  for  hla 
future." 

1  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  new  suite  for  piano, 
published  by  Augener.  Ltd.,  Is  described 
as  an  engaging  compromise  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern.  "It  is  cast  in 
the  old  form  from  Prelude,  to  Gigue,  an<? 
It  is  perhaps  enough  to  djlpte  such  titles 
as  'The  Passionate  Allemande'  and  'The 
Wistful  Courante'  to  Indicate  in  what 
way  Sir  Hubert  has  clothed  his  model  in 
modern  dress." 

The  London  Times  said  of  Arthur  Sul- 
livan's music  to  "Tho  Tempest."  per- 
formed by  the  "Vic"  Shakespeare  Com- 
pany at  the  Queen's  Hall.  April  29— a 
!  few  boards,  some  plants  In  pots,  and.no 
j  scene  shifting:  "$ulllvan's  music  is  cer- 
!  tainly  an  amazlngi  Opus  1— so  firmly  and 
j  delicately  drawn,  so  reticent  and  well 
i  balanced.    This  thin  but  most  effective 
I  scoring  is  as  difficult  to  play  as  Mozart, 
and  for  the  same  reason— every  note 
must  be  heard  and  there  must  be  no  mis- 


I  takes;  and  that  was  very  nearly  achieved 
|  In  spite  of  the  conductor's  being  unable 
|  to  see  the  actors."  , 

Sullivan  wrote  this  music  at  Leipsic 
in  1S60-61.    It  was  first  played  at  -the 
Crystal  Palace  on  April  5,  1862,  when  it  . 
'  led  to  his  friendship  with  Charles  Dick- 
1  ens.      Sullivan    also    wrote    incidental  ! 
i  music  to   "The  Merchant  of  Venice". 
9  'Princes    Theatre,    Manchester,    1873  >, 
I  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Boston"   (Ms.)  ;  , 
I  "Hcnrv  VIII"  (Royal  Theatre.  Mancbes-  I 
Iter,  1SVS);  "Macbeth"  (Lyceum  Theatre, 
]  188S). 

A  reviewer  for  the  Musical  Times  ob- 

jfl  jected  to  gestures  -  of  Mme.  d'Alvarez 
singing  Bizet's  "Agnus  Dei."  "But  we 
must  take  this  highly  gifted  singer  as  .  . 
we  find  her.  We  are  not  bound  to  look  ■ 
at  her,  but  as  soon  as  she  sings  we  are 
bound  to  listen  to  her — sometimes  spell- 
bound." 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  lecturing  on 
war  music,  said  that  "the  period  which 
covered  the  Napoleonic  wars — about  20 
years — was  the  most  brilliant  in  the  his- 
tory of  music" — a  statement  that  can  be  5  , 
vigorously  disputed. 

Stuart  Baird,  formerly  of  Boston  and 
recently  with  the  "Sybil"  company,  Is 
now  the  leading  baritone  in  "The  Kiss 
Burglar." 

The  connection  between  electricity 
rations  and  music  may  seem  remote, 
but  it  is  being  keenly  appreciated  in 
those  churches  where  the  organ  is  blown 
by  electric  power.  At  Brixton  Inde-  ; 
pendent  Church,  Justly  noted  among  -'■<• 
Nonconformist  churches  for  its  music- 
it  was  announced  on  Sunday  that  the 
usual  voluntaries  and  incidental  music 
would  be  omitted  with  a  view  to  saving 
current.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Ernest  Newman  writes  in  the  Birm- 
ingham Post  that  he  is  disappointed 
with  the  women  players  in  the  English 
orchestras.  In  the  third  act  of  an  opera, 
for  instance,  when  more  power  and 
vitality  are  required,  less  is  forthcom- 
ing. He  complains  that  women  have 
fallen  short  with  the  wind  instruments, 
where  it  is  most  keenly  felt. 

Our  old  friend,  the  tenor,  Constantino, 
sued  by  Homer  Moore  of  St.  Louis,  must 
pay,  unless  a  new  trial  is  granted, 
$1343.12.  There  was  evidence  that  Con-  , 
stantlno  was  engaged  to  take  the  lead- 
ing part  in  four  performances  of  Moore's 
opera,  "Louis  XIV,"  for  the  sum  of 
$2500  and.  after  postponing  the  premiere 
performance  two  times,  owing  to  a  cold, 
appeared  In  the  opening  performance  on 
Feb.  17,  1917,  nearly  two  weeks  after  the 
scheduled  date.  Witnesses  testified  that 
the  only  words  sung  by  Constantino 
were  "Tra-la-la-wa-wa."  His  lawyer 
claimed  that  the  tenor  temporarily  lost 
his  voice. 

Five  weeks  of  opera  at  popular  prices 
are  proposed  for  Pittsburgh.  The  sea- 
son began  with  "Carmen."  Among  the 
advertised  singers  are  Maggie  Teyte.A' 
Florence  Easton,  Dora  de  Phillipee,*1 
Mile.  Darve,  Ruth  Miller,  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  Ricardo  Martin,  Francis  Mc-r 
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|  T.ennan.    Henri    Barron,    Octave  Dua, 
Augustus  Boullliez,  Jean  Defrere,  En- 
|  rico  Arenzen,  Carl  Formes,  Henri  Scott 
and  Henry  Weldon.    Josiah  Zuro  and 
|  Romaldo  Sappio  are  the  conductors.  The 
highest  prices  are  $1.50  for  evening  per- 
formances, $1  for  matinees. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Courier 
[Musical,   Gabriel   Grovlez,   leaving  for 
i  the  moment  his  conductor's  baton  and 
j  his  composer's  pen  to  take  up  the  pencil 
|  of  the  critic,  publishes  an  excellent  artl- 
)  cle  on  Music  In  general,  In  which  he 
)  complains  not  without  Justification  of 
j  the  difficulty  there  is  in  persuading  the 
(patrons  of  art.  to  support  any  musical 
(ventures  whilst  even  now,  during  the 
war,  collectors  and  others  are  making 
|  important  gifts  to  museums  and  philan- 
thropic organizations.    It  is  Impossible 
|not  to  agree  with  Grovlez,  but  wny  does 
'I  he  place  amongst  the  enemies  of  music 
\  writers  of   bygone  days   who  are  no 
r]  longer  here  to  defend  themselves,  and 
ijwho  still  are  under  a  cloud  amongst  the 
'"'fmuslc-mad,   just   because   Edmohd  de 
IGoncourt  one  day  had  a  fancy  to  run 
Jthem  down  in  his  Journal?    This  is  the 
H  reason  why  everyone  in  France  is  under 
Hthe    delusion    that    Theophile  Gautler 
J  hated  music,  whereas  there  appeared  a 
■  short  time  ago  under  this  very  title  of 
H  "Music"    a   collection   of   his  musical 
Kj  critiques  written  about  50  years  ago, 
|fl  which  still  retain  much  of  their  fresh- 
Ej  ness  and  truth.    In  the  same  manner 
R  the   great   Balzac   has   been  made  to 
I  ]  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  enemies  of 
gj  music,   though   he,   in   his   "Lettres  a 
j»-  l'Etrangere,"   and  in  several  passages 
in  his  other  works,  has  set  forth  very 
interesting  views  on  the  musicians  of( 
his  own  day  or  of  the  past.    Is  it  not 
high  time  to  make  an  authentic  list  of 
writers  who  are  not  fond   of  music.. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  in  England  also; 
but  it  must  be  done  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  case.   Why  do  composers  cherish' 
a  secret  desire,  to  prove  that  writers 
know  nothing  at  all  about  music?  And 
does  this  danger  exist  in  England  also? 
—Musical  Times,  April  1. 

M.  Jean-Aubry  in  the  Musical  Times 
brings  the  clear  Judgment  of  the 
Frenchman  to  bear  on  the  musical  situ- 
ation in  England.  He  points  out  that 
the  friends  of  English  music  need  to  ex- 
ercise the  wise  patience  that  was  given 
to  French  composers  during  their  work 
for  artistic  liberation.  He  says:  "When 
Saint-Saens  began  to  adopt  the  theories 
of  Liszt,  d'Indy  those  of  Wagner, 
Debussy  those  of  the  Russian  school, 
we  never  found  fault  with  them.  We 
patiently  waited  for  the  time  when  they 


would  have  assimilated  these  influences, 
and  have  absorbed  them  Into  their  own 
personalities.  There  are  in  England  a 
certain  number  of  people  who  are  al- 
ways complaining  of  the  'Debussylsm,' 
'Ravelism'  or  'Stravinskyism'  of  young 
English  composers,  where  we  of  the 
continent  accustomed  to  the  work  of 
these  masters,  hardly  find  a  trace  of 
resemblance."  After  speaking  of  vari- 
ous works  by  British  composers  as  in- 
teresting not  only  for  his  country,  but 
for  abroad,  M.  Jean-Aubry  makes  the 
pithy  remark  that  "perhaps  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  the  English  public  is  the 
best  judge  of  what  are  or  are  not  per- 
sonal and  original  English  character- 
istics." With  best  thanks  to  M.  Jean- 
Aubry  for  this  penetrating  comment, 
we  venture  to  tell  him  that  although  he 
doubtless  had  in  mind  the  situation  in 
the  British  Isles,  he  has  used  the  words 
England  or  English  65  times  in  the 
course  of  his  article,  and  British  only 
I  once!— The  Music  Student. 

Intolerant  Little  Phyllis  and 
Musical  "Old  China" 

Phyllis,  aged  9,  born  and  bred  In  Lev 
Idon,  of  musical  parents,  prefers  Thum- 
ipenstrumpff  to  every  living  pianist, 
(though  she  can  talk  knowingly  about 
his  Schumann  as  compared  with  his 
Chopin.  Lately,  she  attended  a  con- 
cert, at  which  "some  old-fashioned  old 
tiling"  took  the  piano  part,  "and  quite 
spoiled  it  — if  only  Thumper  had  been 
there!"  Vainly  did  Grandpapa  Grave- 
airs  explain  that  the  "old  thing"  was  a 
pianist  of  superlative  merit,  who  repre- 
sented, as  some  think,  a  finer  school 
than  that  in  fashion  today.  Well,  our 
young  ones  like  the  young,  and  do  not 
levere  age.  Even  Joan,  who  lives  near 
the  border,  and  has  •  never  been  to 
Queen's  Hall,  though  she  is  10,  can  also 
give  her  opinion.  "We  motor  to  Edin- 
burgh or  Newcastle  when  anything  good 
is  going;  we  always  try  to  bear  Tovey 
if  he  is  playing  Bach,  but  I  don't  so 
much  care  about  his  Debussy."  She 
will  not  hear  with  any  patience  of  the 
two  or  three  concerts  a  year  which 
were  all  her  forbears  on  the  border 
were  able  to  enjoy.  Nevertheless,  those 
were  wonderful  concerts,  and  meant 
more  to  them  than  Joan's  do  to  her. 
What  delirious  delight,  when  the  local 
paper  at  last  announced  that  Mme. 
Arabella  Goddard  was  coming,  or 
Charles  Halle,  to  the  neighboring  town! 
Then  could  we  listen,  breathless, to  the 
annual  discussion  among  the  experi- 
enced as  to  whether  these  artists  were 
as  fine  as  the  Mrs.  Anderson  and  the 
Mme.  Dulcken  of  their  youth.  After 
that  you  passed  to  the  consideration 
that  "if  Goddard  were  the  more  bril- 
liant, Halle  had  more  soul."  Then 
were  we  maddened  by  the  odious  su- 
periority of  Aunt  Fanny  and  her  brood 
of  London  cousins,  who  could  talk  of 
Mme.  Schumann.  "It  can't  be  true. 
Mamma,  what  Aunt  Fanny  says,  that 
there  are  ever  so  many  pianists  better 
than  Halle!  Do  say  it  isn't  true."  But 
Mamma,  unwilling  to  be  arbiter,  would 
generally  evade  the  difficulty  by  be- 
ginning some  story  of  cnopin  or  Liszt, 
whom  she  had  known  In  Paris. 

What  would  be  the  contempt  of  Phyl- 
lis and  Joan  could  they  see  one  of  those 
old  programs  once  found  so  ravishing? 
The  'Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  an  early 
Sonata  of  Beethoven,  probably  tho 
"Moonlight"  or  the  "Grand"  (with  the 
Fi:neral  March  i,  a  few  "Songs  without 
Words,"  a  Nocturne  or  two  of  Chopin, 
something  of  Mozart  and  Schubert,  or 
Weber,  and  always  a  splendid  Fantasia 
of  Thalberg,  to  finish  up  with  and  make 
us  gasp,  upon  "Sich  a  gettin'  up  stairs," 
I  or  some  other  favorite  melody. 

Phyllis  and  Joan'  have  many  advan- 
tages. They  do  not  "do"  Mrs.  Mark- 
1  ham  an8  Mangnall's  Questions  on 
weekdays,  nor  have  the  "Falrchild 
Family"  read  to  them  on  Sundays.  They 
can  hear  all  the  Thumpenstrumpffs  and 
their  kind  and  they  practice  Schumann 
and  "The  Children's  Corner"  instead  of 
Ozeroy  and  Mendelssohn.  But  they  can 
have  no  musical  treats  comparable  with 
those  which  their  ciders  enjoyed  50.: 
years  ago.  These  were  treats  indeed, 
like  the  strawberries  and  green  peas, 
the  memory  of  which  was  so  much 
more  to>  dear  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
than  the  present  enjoyment  of  their  old 
blue  china  or  their  comfortable  seats 
at  the  play.  Those  two  or  three  con- 
certs wers  worth  more  than  all  that 
Fhyllis  will  ever  hear.  Her  hero  is  mag- 
nificent in  Brahms,  but  he  can  never 
give  her  sophisticated  little  soul  half 
the  thrill  that  once  was  set  vibrating 
bv  Aralella  Ooddard's  crisp  fingers  in 
the  "Imitation  a  la  Valse."  or  Halle's 
smooth  touch  in  the  "Moonlight." 

What,  then,  are  you  to  do,  Phyllis?'.' 
Joan,  for  the  time  being,  is  blest,  for 
no  motor  will  carry  her  to  Mr.  Tovey, 
and  papa  frowns  upon  her  "We  could 
go  by  the  train."  But  Phyllis,  the  Lon- 
doner? Drastic  remedies  may  do  some- 
thing. Let  your  parents  limit  you  to 
not  more  than  four  concerts  In  the  year. 
Oh,  how  desperately  you  will  enjoy 
them!     To  begin  with,  you  will  know 
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How  you  are  often  languid  or  im- 
patient If  the  music  is  something  differ- 
ent from  that  which  your  circle  pretends! 
to  find  "great."  In  the  future  you  will] 
be  all  attention:  the  new  piece  will  aeeml 
like  the  new  story-book,  to  bo  read 
breathlessly,  even  If  condemnation 
•waits  its  end.  Now,  you  get  but  a 
general  Impression  of  the  diverse  uses 
to  which  artists  apply  their  technique. 
Then,  nothing  will  escape  you,  and  you 
■hall  remember  all  your  life  that 
staccato  in  the  Handel,  that  crescendo 
In  the  Beethoven,  that  lifted  pedal  In 
4he  Brahms,  that  rhythmic  moving  of 
an  Inner  part  in  the  Schubert. 

At  home,  let  Miss  Wirt  keep  Debussy 
•nd  those  transcriptions  from  'Wagner 
>M  Mamma  keeps  trifle  and  meringues, 
tor  the  rarer  occasions  of  felicity.  Mu- 
alcal  heaith  Is  more  surely  built  upon 
the  wholesomer  food  of  good  old  Handel 
and  Bach.  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  than 
©n  the  made  dishes  of  Scriabine.  But 
let  there  be  al60  a  lighter  diet  of  prac- 
tice in  reading  fine  folksongs  and-  such 
things  as  the  lovely  tunes  from  Mozart's 
operas,  and  Verdi's,  and  Sullivan's.  Thus 
grounded,  you  may  emerge  from  the 
whipper-snapper  stage  a  youns  person 
of  taste,  fresh  and  eager  for  old  and 
new.  not  the  prey  of  mere  novelty  and 
"sensation." 

Catholic  and  discerning,  you  will  be 
capable  of  enjoying  all  that  is  good  of 
its  kind,  even  though  the  barrel-organs 
have  captured  it,  and  ready  to  prefer  it, 
though  no  longer  modish,  to  the  musical 
i  plush  and  Japanese  fans  of- poor,  pasa- 
1  lng  Fashion.— London  Times.  March  2. 


by  the  name  of  Bartlett.  who  tropor 
and  cultivated  the  famous  Bartlett  p 
tree.-  "    Admiral  Wlnslow  lived  in  Rox- 
bury  for  nearly  30  years.   His  home  was 
L-h  they  shall  I  on   Mt   Vernon  place,  now  Kearsargo, 
the  holiday-,  avenue.    There  (are  short  sketches  of 
i   Spain   and    Warred.  Heath,  Oreaton.  Increase  Sum- 
me  time,  butt  ner,  Shirley.  Eustis,  Dearborn,  Garrl- 
deltclous  agony  (son.  Edward  Everett  Hale.   The  book  Is 
creditable  to  the  young  authors  by  the 
industry  and  research  shown  and  by  the 
simple  manner  In  which  the  articles  aret 
written. 


teacher  in  one  of  our  public  schools  | 
ked  the  pupils  why  the  United  States 
is  at  war.  This  answer  was  promptly 
ven  by  a  "bright-eyed,  etc.,"  child: 
ro  make  fewer  and  better  Germans." 


The  Muted  Mule 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  "F.  L-  B.'s"  query  as  to 
how  a  surgical  operation  on  the  tail 
can  render  an  army  mule  brayless  there 
Is  an  old  Chinese  story  of  a  learned 
professor  who  had  a  donkey  whose 
braying  disturbed  his  (  neighbors  so 
greatly  that  they  complained  to  him  of 
the  annoyance. 

The  braying  ceased  and  some  of  the 
more  tender-hearted  neighbors  regret- 
ted that  he  had  destroyed  his  valuable 
donkey.  The  professor  smiled  blandly, 
led  them  to  his  compound  and  showed 
them  a  very  dejected  donkey  with  a 
heavy  stone  tied  to  his  tail.  He  de- 
tached the  weight  and  stood  back,  the 
donkey  made  a  few  tentative  move- 
ments of  ills  tail  and,  holding  It  rigidly 
on  a  line  with  his  spine,  emitted  the 
grandfather  of  all  brays. 

The  learned  professor  drew  attention  I 
to  the  fact  that  the  pumping  action  of 
the  tail  during  the  act  of  braying  was 
an  essential  detail  and  if  this  action 
could  be  prevented,  braying  was  im- 
possible. "No  can  pump,  no  can  bray." 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a 
surgical  operation  which  will  paralyze 
the  ^levator  muscles  of  the  tail  will  do 
away'  with  the  bray.  XENES. 
Chestnut  Hill. 


••    minute  'or    :«  i    later  .J.  Mitchell 
Galvln  addressed  the  gathering  In  glow- 
ing  terms   regarding   Mr.  McCormack, 
his  nrt  and  his  willingness  to  aid  the 
campaign  for  funds  to  provide  enjoy- 
ment fqr  the  soldiers  In  camp  and  at  the 
front.    He  then  offered  the  first  record 
o/  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  which 
|  Mr.  McCormack  sang.    Bid67>n&  started 
at  $10  and   Increased  by  that  amount 
j  until  finally  Fr.  McGinn,  post  chaplain 
I  at  Sevens,  bid  $79.    A  second  later  it 
|  increased  and  eventually  at  $120  It  was 
i  sold  to  David  Posner,  a  School  street 
'  business  man. 

Eddie    McHugh    then    auctioned  off 
"God  Be  with  Our  Boys  Tonight,"  also 
autographed,  to  Mrs.  R.  C.  Palmer  for 
$?5.   "Snowy  Breasted  Pearl"  went  to  M. 
Godart  for  $100,  and  Miss  Logan,  a  sis- 
ter of  Col.  Logan  of  the  101st  infantry, 
took  "Mother  Machree"  away  from  M. 
u  Godart  for  $105.    Miss  Minnie  E.  Walsh 
j  of  Decatur  street.  Charlestown,  paid  $100 
I  for  "I  Hear  You  Calling  Me."   Dr.  John 
i  W.  Bottomly  paid  $100  for  a  lullaby  from 
Jacoby  and  a  like  sum  for  "The  Ixing, 
Long  Trail."    The  latter  recogfl  Is  Mr. 
I  McCormack's    own    personal  property 
/and  will  be  sent  to  Dr.  Bottomly  Just  as  J 
I  soon  as  the  tenor  returns  to  his  home. ' 

Miss  M.  S.  Ladd  of  728  Commonwealth 
I  avenue  paid  $80  for  "The  Irish  Immi- 
grant." 

Mr.  McCormack  was  called  on  for  fre- 
quent encores  and  always  responded. 


A  Roxbury  Book 
"Roxbury.  Past  and  Present"  is  the 
Itle  of  a  little  book  written  by  "Dudley 
Ichool  Boys";  boys  who  will  soon  be 
rraduated  from  the  grammar  school, 
.he  book  is  edited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Mc- 
i:ianey.  sub-master.    It  is  the  second 
)ublished  by  the  Dudley  boys  of  the 
rraduating  classes:  the  first  was  "Along 
he  Waterfront,"  which  appeared  in  1914. 
rhere  are  about  75  contributors.  By  the 
;ide  of  good  English  and  Irish  names 
we  find  those  of  other  nations:  Sega, 
Ueltzer,     Capelloni.     Toupence,  Labo- 
.itch.  Levine,  Kleinberg,  Doucet,  Hers- 
iind.    These  names  and  others  remind 
i>ne  that  the  Dudley  school,  as  many  of 
our  other  schools,  is  a  melting-pot,  from 
which  should  come  true  Americans  with 
the  better  qualities  of  foreigners.  The 
articles,  short  and  to-the-point,  treat  of 
the  natural  features  of  Roxbury,  the 
settlement,  early  houses,  customs  and 
dress,  laws,  old  streets  and  old  localities, 
leading  events,  distinguished  residents, 
etc.,  etc.   Short  as  the  articles  are,  they 
contain  much  of  interest  even  to  those 
outside  Roxbury.    It  is  pleasant  to  be 
reminded  that  at  the  old  meeting-house, 
the  First  Church  of  Roxbury-the  pres- 
ent structure  is  the  fifth  on  the  site- 
parishioners  were  called  to  service  by 
the  beat  of  a  drum;  that  the  earliest 
dwelling  houses,  usually  of  one  story 


Webster  and  Gray 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Shortly  before  Daniel  Webster's  death,  j' 
In  the  night  of  Oct.  23-24,  1S52,  he  In- 1 
coherently  said  something  In  which  the  j 
word   "poetry"   was  recognizable,  and 
immediately  his  son  Fletcher  repeated  I 
to  him  one  of  the  stanzas  of  Thomas  j 
Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchy  j 
yard,"  a  poem  which  Webster  always  j 
much  admired.    Shortly  after  Webster's  j 
death.   Moses  A.    Dow,    publisher  and 
proprietor  of  the  Waverley  Mazazine, 
published    a   luxurious   edition    of  the 
"Elegy,"  which  was  inscribed,  or  dedi- 
cated, as  follows:   "To  the  memory  of 
Daniel    Webster    this    edition    of  his 
favorite  poem  is  respectfully  inscribed." 
That  edition  of  tlift,  poem  is  profusely 
illustrated,  having  an  illustration  at  the 
head  of  each  stanza,  a  picture  of  Stoke 
Pogis  church  and  the  adjacent  church- 
yard on  its  title  page,  and  a  portrait  of 
Webster  as  its  frontispiece.    Not  long 
a~o   one  of   your   contributors  related 
how-  shortly  before  Gen.  James  Wolfe's 
death,    he    repeated    portions    of  the 

"Elegy"  to  some  of  his  officers. 

SPECTATOR. 

Brookline. 


"  John  McCormack  attracted  an 
jdience  to  Mechanics  Hall  last  night, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Knights  of  Co- ! 
lumbus  war  camp  fund,  which  filled 
every  available  seat  in  the  big  hall 
and  in  addition  left  hundreds  stand- 
ing. As  a  result  of  the  concert  sale 
sand  the  proceeds  from  an  auction 
I  of  original  McCormack  autographed 


Iwel'.ing  houses,  usually  or  one  sloi>,|«-       ,  .  .__  f__  „  ,,pW  fnnrl  Qu- 

aere built  of  clay,  or  mud.  or  hewn  logs  I  records,  the  drive  for  a  new  tuna  ou 


covered    with   poles   and   thatch;  that 
about  1750  the  moral  condition  was  rath- 
er low— the  men  did  not  attend  church, 
drinking  punch  was  the  common  prac- 
tice, and  drunkenness  was  prevalent,  al- 
though  it  was   punishable   by  excom- 
.municatUjn,  whipping,  or  by    a  "D"  of 
red  cloth  set  on  white  and  worn  on 
'the  toss-pots  outer  dress.    "There  are 
1  no  evidences  that  the  Indians  occupied 
'  Roxbury  at  any  time."    The  well-to-do 
'  whites  before  the  revolution  had  few 
slaves.    No  one  was  executed  in  Rox 
bury  for  witchcraft.     "The  first /torn 
pany  of  Minute  Men  raised  in  America 
was  raised  in  Roxbury  and  that  com- 
,panv  distinguished  Itself  in  the  battle 
I  of   Lexington."     Where   the  standpipe 
inow    stands,    a    fort    commanded  the 
Neck.      Punch    Bowl    Village    is  now 
(  Brookline  Village.    Walnut  avenue  was 
U  Barberry  lane  and  Back  street.    In  the 
I  good  old  days  the  fire  engines,  tubs,  as 
L  elsewhere,     had     names:  Enterprise, 
Iwarren,    America.    Torrent,  Tremont. 

■  The  frame  of  oak  and  the  bricks  of 
(the  Shirley  House  were  brought  from 

■  England  at  great  expense.  Gilbert 
A  Stuart,  in  a  house  still  standing  on  Rox 

■  bury  street,  lived  during  the  war  of  1812 

■  and  painted  full  length  portraits  of 
■Hull  and  Bainbridge.  How  many  know 
Hthy  Grove  Hall  is  so  called?  The  Home 


tained  a  substantial  impetus  and 
there  seems  no  question  but  that 
Massachusetts  will  raise  her  $50,000 
quota. 

Among  others  who  were  present  and 
who  also  purchased  one  of  the  records 
at  the  auction  was  M.  Justin  Godart, 
who-  purchased  the  record  Snowy 
Breasted  Pearl"  for  $100  and  imme- 
diately presented  it  to  the  Rev.  Fr.  Mc- 
Ginn, post  chaplain  at  Camp  Devens. 

Thrilled  the  Audience 

Mr.  McCormacK  sang  in  a  manner 
which  thrilled  every  one  in  the  big  hall. 
|  Miss  Lilly  Meagher,  who  has  studied 
under  the  tenor,  sang  efght  numbers 
in  a  manner  which  indicates  a  brilliant 
future  for  her.  As  usual  Edwin  Schnei- 
der presided  at  the  piano. 

Mechanics  Hall  wasn't  exactly  the 
|  most  comfortable  spot  In  the  world  last 
night.  Fans,  programs  and  hats  were 
swung  in  unison  with  the  music.  Here! 
and  there  among  the  gathering  was  a 
man  who  dared  conventionalities  by  re- 
moving his  coat.  M.  Godart,  with  Ms 
military  aides,  arrived  Just  as  the  in- 


I  A  religious  service  in  London  ".In 
memory  of  our  brave  soldiers"  Included 
an  organ  recital.  Handel's  Dead  March 
in  "Saul"  was  played  "for  our  soldiers"; 
Lux's  Fantasia  on  the  Sicilian  Ma- 
riners' Hymn  "for  our  sailors,  andj 
Mendelssohn's  "O  for  the  Wings  of  a 

•  Dove,"  "for  our  airmen." 

Solaria 

1    A  real  estate  dealer  recently  adver- 
tlsed  for  sale  a  desirable  house  not  far 
from  Boston.    One  of  the  inducements 
offered  was  the  fact  that  the  house  had 
a  solarium.     Now  "solarium"  means, 
first  of  all,  a  sun  dial,  or  the  spot  on 
which  persons  gather  to  observe  the 
sun  dial.    It  also  means  a  clock,  espe- 
cially a  water  clock.    Lastly  it  means  a 
room  in  which  a  person  can  sun  nim- 
A  self     M.   Terentius  Varro,   a  learned 
man,  who  wrote  "De  Lingua  Latina,' 
and    dedicated    it    to    Cicero,  defines 
"solarium"  as  a  sun  dial  and  derives  it 
from  "sol,"  sun,  and  "hora,"  hour.  In 
English,  the  first  meaning  is  "sun  dial  ,  | 
the  second,  "a  terrace,  balcony,  or  room 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun    now  I 
spec,  one  used  for  the  purpose  of  treat- 
fag  illness  by  means  of  sun-baths.     Ihe  , 
first  illustrative  quotation  under  the  sec-  [ 
ond  definition  is  dated  1891,  and  is  from 
!  Edward    Eggleston's    "Faith    Doctor  : 
"My  brother  kept  a  health-lift  a  few 
years  ago  .   -   -   and  there  he  had  a 
blue-glass  solarium."    Has  this  adver-  j 
tised   house   a   sun-dial,   exposed  bal- 
i  cony,  or  sun-room? 

The  older  form  of  "solarium"  In  ^na- 
Ush  was  "sollar"  or  "solar,"  an  upper 
room  or  apartment  open  to  the  sun  oi 
receiving  much  sunlight.  In  later  use 
the  word  meant  a  loft,  attic,  garret;  an 
elevated  chamber  or  loft  in  a  church  in 
a  steeple  or  belfry.  It  also  meant  a 
story  of  a  house,  a  place  exposed  to  tne 
sun,  and  in  mining  a  platform,  especi- 
ally one  supporting  a  ladder. 

Certain  Latin  lexicons  under  solar- 
ium," meaning  a  "sun  room,"  refer  to 
a  passage  in  the  life  of  Nero  by  Sueto- 
,nius.    But  Philemon  Holland,  an  accu- 
rate scholar,  translated  the  passage  as 
follows:     "He  (Nero)    devised    a  new 
forme  of  the  City  buildings:  and  namely, 
'that  before  the  Aediftces  standing  by 
'themselves,  and  other  houses,  likewise 
there   should    be    Porches.  >  From  the 
Solars  whereof,  all  Skarefires  might  be 
put  by  and  repelled."    Surely  solar  is 
not  here  a  sun  room.    Does  it  mean  a 
I  balcony  -on  top  of  the  porch?  Holland 
-  explains  "porch"  as  a  foregate  or  gate- 
house   Elsewhere  in  his  translation  Hol- 
land defines  "solar":    "He  silly  crept 
forth  and  conveied  himselfe  up  into i  a 
,  Solar  (a  garret)  next  adioynlftB" n  hU 
translation  of  Pliny  we  find:      If  they 
i:  be  kept  in  borded  sollors  or  garners,  the 
oile  will  be  less  in  quantitle";  in i  his 
translation  of  Livy:    "Plinie  calleth  it 
Septisolium,  or  seven  lofts  or  solars._ 
Rolfe  in  his  translation  of  Suetonius  s 
\  life  of  Nero  (1914)  translates  "solaria, 
"  fiat  roofs. 

"Skarefire"  is  a  good  old  word,  going 
<  back  to  the  16th     century,  meaning  a 
i  sudden  conflagration.    It  is  Probably  a 
'  corruption  of  "scathefire,"  a  "destructive 
See  Herrlck's  "BfUman'  : 
From  noise  of  scare-fires  rest  ye  free, 
From  murders  tienedlcltie; 
Frotn  all  mischances  that  may  fright 
Your  pleasins  slumbers  in  the  night. 


D-centre,  I  was  moved  to  much  thrill 
•nd  admiration  by  two  beautiful  women  n 
of  the  play-untll  they  looked  dreamily 

toward  their  toes.  This  lovely  act  threw 
their  eyelids  into  view  under  the  glare  oi 
electric    footlights,    when    I  discovered! 
that  the  eyelids  Wore  in  an  advanced] 
state  of  putrlf action.   At  any  rate,  that  * 
was  the  effect  produced  by  heavy  layers  1 
of  lead-color  greaae  paint.   "Beauty  un- 
I  adorned"    would   have   been    loveliness  l 
Welt:  but  the  slathers  of  grease  paint,' 
Intensified  by   the   electric   lights,   was  I 
little  less ithan  deathly.  I 
My  saving  this  will  bo  futile.    Even  if  j 
you  should  sustain  me  in  my  views.  I 
there   would   be   no   improvement,    it  j 
seems  to  be  an  lron,-clad  oath  of  lovely 
actresses  that  on  the  stage  they  must  do  \ 
these  hideous  things.    From  the  baolt 
rows  the  effect  may  be  agreeable,  but  to 
those  who  »ay  top  prices  to  be  near  the 
stage  favorites  the  over-painted  eyelids 
are  a  distress-a  serious  marring  of  nat- 
ural charm. 

Now  step  around  to  ono  of  the  Dest 
"movies"  with  me. 

Do  not  those  appealing  stars  under- 
stand that  red  on  the  lips  is  black  on 
the  film?  Yet  in  very  many  instances  | 
the  actress  seems  to  have  a  smooch  of 
lampblack  on  her  lower  lip.  Her  smil*. 
Is  less  fascinating  and  her  pout  miscar* 
rles.  Yet  they  will  do  it-nearly  all  of 
them  If  an  actress  has  no  respect  for 
whatever  natural  charm  her  face  may 
hold,  let  her  daub  her  eyelids  and  her 
lips  beyond  recognition.  But  if  she  is 
endowed  with  facial  attractions  by  God 
and  nature,  then  the  less  she  hides  thdse 
attractions  with  grease  paint,  the  better 
for  her  beauty  and  her  art  and  her  ap- 
peal to  the  audience. 

At  any  rate,  this  Is  the  opinion  of  an 
old-time  theatre  crank. 

FREDERIC  A.  WHITING. 
Framingham  Centre. 


The  Uvira 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When,  in  1895,  the  great  Fife  42-footer  1 
Uvira  made  the  most  wonderful  record  I 
ever  made  by  an  English  yacht  in  Amer-  B 
ican  waters,  more  than  matching  the  I 
famous  historic  victory  of  the  America  I 
in  British  waters  in  1851,  through  an  I 
unfortunate  error  the.  Herald  credited  I 
the  Boston  champion  Gossoon  with  hav-  J 
ing  beaten  the  Uvira  badly  in  their  very  I 
first  race.       As  a  matter-of-fact,  both  | 
in  the  first,  race  and  in  all  their  other  I 
races,  Uvira  beat  Gossoon  in  a  most  | 
spectacular  manner.     The  fair-minded 
yachtsmen  of  Boston  will  be  glad  to 
render  full  honor  to  Uvira,  if  you  will 
kindly  see  that  the  Herald's  very  re- 
grettable mistake  is  corrected.    I  have 
the   official   reports   and   letters  from 
noted  vachtsmen  who  owned  and  sailed 
the  boats   that  Uvira  disposed   of  so 
handsomely.    "JOSEPH  J.  PARKER. 
South  Boston. 


fire. 


All  up  for  Dr.  Watts 

Some  one  recently  quoted  on  this  page 
verses  about  whales.  The  choir  will 
now  sing  from  Dr.  Isaac  Watts's  Psalm 
105  and  Hymn  70  in  the  second  book, 
of  "Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs." 

PSAI,M  104.  I>.  M. 

Vast  nre  ttiy  works,  almighty  Lord; 

All  nature  Tests  upon  th.Y  word; 

And  flic  whole  race  of  creatures  stand. 

Waiting  tlieir  portion  from  thy  hand. 

While  each  receives  his  .different  food 
Their  cheerful  looks  pronounce  it  good: 
Kasles  and  hears,  and  whales  and  worms; 
Re>jice  and  praise  In  different  forms. 

HYMN  70,  L.  M. 
Tiie  lareer  monsters  of  the  deep 
On  tliv  commands  attendance  keep; 
Br  thv  permission,  sport  and  play. 
And  cleave  along  their  foaming  way. 

If  God  his  voice  of  tempest  rears, 

L'evUthnii  lies  still,  and  fears:  v 
Anon  he  lifts  his  nostrils  high 
And  spouts  the  ocean  to  the  sky.   


,  termission  started  'and   as   he  walked 
Aged  Couples  is  on  the  estate  "oncej j  apWn  the  centre  aisle  to  his  seat  the  en- 


Nature  vs.  Grease  Paint 

,3$  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  William  Snakespeare,  or  Mark  Twain 
1  or  George  Creel,  or  some  other  .'magma 
3?  five  twister  of  truth,  once  said  some 

|j  thing  about  Nature  being  most  adorned 

ifl  when  unadorned. 

W.    Can  you,  therefore,  disclose  why  ex 
I  peri  "need  actresses  should   forget  th  s 
bit  of  wisdom,  when  preparing  their  nat 
urally  lovely  faces  for  the  stage,  by 
piling  on  artificial  defacements. 
ir Hi    Example:    A  few  days  ago,  seated  in 


Mclntyre  and  Heath,  assisted  by  Otto 
.  Johnstone,  in  "The  Man /rom  M.on- 
I  tana,"  are  the  principal  attraction  on 
I  the  biil  at  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  Last  evening  there  was  a  small 
i  audience  that  applauded  this,  act 
I  warmly. 

The  piece  is  not  new  to  Bostonians, 
for  the  comedians  have  used  this  act 
many  times.     The  actors  are  seen  at 
their  best,  typifying  two  "bad"  men  in 
a  style   triat   is  without  other  inter- 
preters of  equal  excellence  on  the  stage 
today.    So  the  audience  again  laughed 
uproariously  at  the  tale  of  the  tomato, 
at  the  crap  game  and  at  the  bet  on  the 
I  shirt.     Commencing  Thursday  matinee 
I  and  continuing  for  the  balance  of  the 
I  week  the  comedians  will  appear  in  an- 
[  other  perennial  favorite,  "On  Guard." 
| '  Other  acts    were   Mcintosh   and  his 
|  Musical  Maids,  Scotch  singers,  dancers 
R  and    instrumentalists;     Crawford  and 
I  Broderick    singers  and  dancers,  'in  an 
|  act  that  had  a  certain  elegance  in  its 
light  touch  and  spontaneity;  La  Bella 
Titcomb,  in  a  spectacular  dancing  and 
.singing  act;  Ethel  MacDonough,  minus 
her    wardrobe    and    drum,    in  songs: 
"Spence  and  Williams,  in  chatter  and 
||  song;   George  and   Dick  Rath,   in  an 
I  athletic  act,  the  real  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  both  as  a  novelty  and 
I  for  the  enchanting  ease  of  the  per- 
formers in  action;  Joe  Rome  and  Tillie 
Cox,  dancing  comedians,  and  the  Brigh- 
tons,  in  a  novelty  rag-picking  act. 


There  is  11  rumor— we  canhot  trace  its 
brigln— that  Frothingham  Clancy,  the 
nspired  bard  ot  South  Boston,  is  not 
iead;  that  he  is  living  with  high-born 
ind  wealthy  relatives  in  an  imposing 
louse  on  the  water-side  of  Beacon 
street.  We  do  pot  believe  that  Prof. 
Deedledum,  whose  integrity  i3 '  as  well 
Icnown  as  his  critical  acumen,  could  be 
guilty  of  so  gross  and  outrageous  a  de- 
ception. 

•The  Clancys  are  an  old  and  honorable 
family.   They  were  found  at  first  in  Gal- 
Way.   Some  of  them,  adventurous  souls, 
made  a  fortune  in  Chili  and  Brazil.  Not  ! 
many  years  ago  a  Clancy  of  South  Bos- 
ton was  in  the  habit  of  buying  old  ves-  i 
sels  and  burning  them  on  the  flats  for 
the  sake  of  copper  and  other  metallic  " 
furnishings.    There  are  Clanceys,  Clan-  I 
jeys  with  an  "e,"  but  they  are  not  of  ' 
<$he  same  family.     There   was  Venie 
tClancey  on  the  stage.    Some  remember 
per   as   Regina   in    "The   Princess  of 
Trebizonde"  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
In  1S76.    There  is  a  little  play,  "The 
Clancey  Kids." 

I  We  have  received  some  singular  let-  I 
ters  with  reference  to  Frothingham  { 
Clancy.  We  publish  two  of  them  today.  5 
Prof.  Deedledum  will  doubtless  advise  '-. 
lis  concerning  their  authenticity.  A  still  5 
more  singular  letter  from  one  stating  » 
that  he  know  the  gifted  poet  as  a  boy  in  I 
Peabody,  his  birthplace,  must  wait  its  ' 
turn. 


From  His  Sister 
As  the  World  Wags  : 

That  certainly  was  a  "disturbing 
rumor"  that  Frothingham  Clancy  is 
still  on  earth.  Alas,  he  left  us  years 
ago,  but  not  before  he  had  made  the  i 
name  of  Clancy  a  household  word  wher- 
ever real  literature  is  read  and  appre-  | 
dated.  I  knew  Frothy,  as  we  used  to 
call  blm,  better  than  anyone  else ;  he 
confided  to  roe  his  dreams  and  ambi- 
tions. 

My  first  distinct  memory  of  him  is  of  I 
his  sitting  by  the  window,  gazing  into  ' 
the  alley  below  and  running  his  hands 
through  his  hair  with  an  agonized  ex-  [ 
pression  on  his  face.  I  was  afraid  my  I 
pear  Frothy  was  111,  but  I  dared  not  ! 
Question  him.    At  last  he  wheeled  about  i 
and  read  me  a  beautiful  bit  of  poetry. 
Upon    my    expressing    admiration  he 
handed    it    to    me,    saying,    "Keep  it 
always,  Nancy.     Some  day,  when  you 
are  proud  to  be  the  sister  of  Frothlng- 
'ham    Clancy,    it   will    be    your  most 
<herished  possession." 

Now  he  1b  dead  and  I  offer  this 
short  poem  to  the  public,  written  in  the 
period  of  his  truest  poetic  inspiration, 
before  he  took  to  free  verse. 

It's  a  dirty  little  alley 
And  it  ireta  worse  every  day. 
Bottles,  boxes    cans  and  refuse, 
Screaming  children  at  their  play, 
ficoldlng  women,  bawling  hucksters 
Fill  the  street  from  morn  till  night; 
Every  upot  of  filth  Is  branded 
With  the  sun's  bright,  piercing  light. 

Whrn  the  glare  Is  oK  the  pavement 

And  the  shadows  Jilt  about. 

Hiding  all  the  dirt  and  squalor. 

And  tliore  is  no  strife,  no  shout. 

Come*  the  peace  of  evening  quiet 

To  cur  humble  strip  of  loam. 

And  our  hearts  with  Joy  ore  brimming — 

For  the  allty  Is  our  home. 

I  want  to  thank  dear  old  Prof.  Deedle- 
dum for  his  loyal  defence  of  my  la- 
mented brother.  If  he  would  like  to 
see  the  few  of  Frothingham's  poems  in 
my  possession  I  should  be  very  glad  t<> 
show  them  to  him.  They  are  artistic 
gems.  NANCY  CLANCY. 

South  Boston. 


Buckingham  Exposed 

As  the  World  Wags: 

,  I, tread  the  other  day  with  indignation 
in  oils  column  the  claim  of  Buckingham 
Clancy   to  be   a   brother   of   the  late 

I  Frothingham  Clancy.   I  knew  Frothlng- 

[ham's  excellent  mother  very  well  In  her 
time,  and  never  heard  her  speak  of  any 

Other  son  but  Frothingham.  She  was  a 
woman  of  good  family  living,  when  1 

knew  her.  in  somewhat  reduced  clrcini 
stances,  but  her  life,  past  and  present, 
was  open  as  the  day.    I  once  heard  , 
Frothingham  speak  of  "one  Buck,"  but ! 
it  was  in  connection,  as  I  remember, 
with  an  "uncle"  and  not  a  brother.    But  j 
this  is  unimportant.   I  never  understood  ! 
more  than  half  of  what  the  young  man 
used  to  say,  his  language  was  so  pecu-  \ 
liar.    I  am  sure  he  was  never  called 
"Frothy,"  even  at  home,  though  this 
would  have  been  an  excellent  name  for 
him. 

I  happen  to  know  of  one  thing  that  he 
wrote  the  credit  for  which  has  never  ■ 
been  given  to  him.  That  was  a  poem  i 
that  had  a  very  large  circulation  In  its 
time  under  the  title  of  "The  Lay  of  the 
Lonesome  Lung."  It  was  one  of  those 
poems  of  a  helpful  and  uplifting  sort, 
such  as  brings  comfort  to  the  afflicted, 
and  should  have  been  Included  long 
ago"  In  some  collection  of  such  verses. 
I  forget  now  Just  what  sort  of  balm  it 
offered  lo  the  bruised  in  spirit,  but  I  re- 
member It  as  being  very  comforting. 
Well,  this  poem  was  Frothingham  Clan- 
cy's. I  have  heard  it  said  that  It  was 
written  by  a  man  who  at  that  time  was 
a  writer  but  who,  having  learned  the 
secrets  of  this  calling,  afterwards  aban- 
doned it  and  became  a  publisher,  using 
the  information  he  had  thus  obtained 
In  swindling  other  authors.  Such  a 
man  is  capable  of  almost  any  conduct, 
however  base,  so  I  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  he  hnd  claimed  to  be  the  au- 


to have  this  o"Jtportunity  of  revealiii- 
him  in  his  true  character.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  make  such  si  claim,  but  a  man 
with  gifts  like  this  does  not  use  them 
once  and  never  again,  and  where,  may 
I  ask.  are  other  efforts  of  a  similar  sort 
to  his  credit?  While  Frothingham 
Clancy— well,  look  at  his  record. 

The  elder  Mr.  Clancy  was  an  Irish 
gentleman,  I  undersand,  but  I  never 
knew  hinr  personolly.  I  do  not  know 
his  wife's  maiden  name,  but  she  was 
connected  with  one  of  our  best  families 
and  her  son  took  his  name,  Frothing- 
ham Clancy,  from  a  kinsman.  Speaking 
of  this,  I  have  heard  ih-othingham  say 
something  about  an  Aunty  Climax,  and 
this  may  have  been  the  family  name. 
Boston.  SARAH  HEPATICA. 


Superfluous  Article 

An  ex-yachtsman  ventured  to  dot  the 
"i's"  and  cross  the  "t's"  of  Fleet  street. 
He  pulled  us  up  with  a  jerk  for  writing 
"the"  Vindictive,  averring  that  the 
article  was  superfluous.  It  was  not  used 
nowadays.  Old  tars  sent  us  consolatory 
messages  telling  us  not  to  worry.  There 
is  no  rule  in  the  navy  or  the  mercantile 
marine  for  omitting  the  "the"  in  re- 
ferring to  ships.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
Invariably  used.  What,  then,  are  the 
grounds  for  the  ex-yachtsman's  criti- 
cism? 

These.  The  practice  of  leaving  out  the 
article  before  the  names  of  ships  came 
in  with  the  races  for  the  America  cup, 
and  was  due  to  cable  brevity  uncorrect- 
ed by  sub-editors.  It  was  first  applied  to 
yachts  and  only  very  recently  to  ships. 
I  In  earlier  yachting  days  it  was  never 
done;  everyone  wrote  and  spoke  of  the 
Arrow,  the  America,  the  Britannia,  and 
so  on.  All  English  literature  is  against 
|  It.  How  does  "Loss  of  Royal  George" 
or  "The  Loss  of  Birkenhead"  or  "Tho 
Wreck  of  Hesperus"  or  "His  ship,  Vic- 
tory named"  sound?  Neither  Marryat 
nor  any  other  of  the  classic  sea  writers 
ever  uses  this  Journalistic  trick. 

And  there  Is  another  objection  to  it 
I  besides  literary  tradition.  Many  ships 
bear  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
land  the  confusion  between  them  for  lack 
lof  a  distinctive  mark  may  easily  give 
rise  to  false  reports  and  alarm  in  cur- 
Jrent  news  and  to  historical  errors  here- 
I  after.  You  may  have,  for  instance. 
'  "Emden  attacked"  or  "Birkenhead 
'blown  up"  or  "mishap  to  Queen  Mary" 
lor  "loss  of  King  Albert."— London  Daily 
■  Chronicle. 


3es." 

of  the  word  is  "but- 
It  is  a  dictionary 


"A.  C.  B."  said  in  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Journal  of  June  3:  "  'Buddy'  Is  un- 
doubtedly of  Welsh  origin— used  there 
and  imported  here  by  coal  miners.  In 
the  type  of  coal  mining  Xnown  as  'roohi 
mining*  two  work  in  a  room  together 
and  are  called  "buddies'.  Cognate  uses 
of  the  word  have  naturally  sprung  up, 
and  now  we  have  the  term  quite  gener- 
ally applied  to  those  (particularly  when 
the  number  Is  two)  working  together  or 
associated  as  comrades 

The  common  form  of 
ty,"  not  "buddy, 
word,  but  lexicographers  are  not  sure 
that  "butty."  meaning  a  confederate, 
companion,  mate,  is  Identical  with  the 
word  "butty"  meaning  "a  middleman 
between  proprietors  of  mines  and  work- 
men who  engages  to  work  the  mine  and 
raise  coaj  or  ore  at  so  much  per  ton." 
Disraeli  in  his  novel  "Sybil."  used  the 
word  In  the  latter  sense:  "A  Buddy  In 
the  mining  districts  is  a  middleman;  a 
Doggy  is  his  manager." 

In   English  dialect  a  "butty"   is  a 
fellow  workman,   partner,   mate,  inti- 
mate friend,  chum.    The  word  is  also 
used  as  a  term  of  address.    la  some 
trades  in  Herefordshire  the  butty  Is  an 
Inferior  man  as  with  sawyers.  "Some 
very  good  workmen  prefer  working  in  I 
pairs,  the  butty  being  the  younger  man.  j 
Here  are   other   meanings   In  dialect:; 
Among  hoys,  a  drudge  or  cata-paw;  a' 
fellow,  one  of  a  pair  of  shoes  or  gloves,  j 
Then  there  is  the  verb   to  butty;   to ' 
work  together,  to  keep  company  With,  I 
to  live  together  as  man  and  wife,  to  I 
act  in  concert  with  intent  to  defraud.  , 
to  play   unfairly;   and   with  the  last  I 
meaning  we  have  to  do  butty,  to  go  I 
butty  and  to  play  butty. 

Butty-brew  Is  a  social  .gathering  at 
which  each  person  pays  for  his  own 
share  of  drinks— a  sensible  arrangement 
that  should  fule  at  clubs,  even  at  the 
Porphyry.  A  butty-plece  is  a  field  be- 
longing to  two  owners  but  undivided  by 
a  fence.  A  butty-shop  is  one  wpere 
goods  were  foYmerly  given  on  accoupt 
of  wages.  A  butty-gang  Is  a  gang  of 
men  who  share  equally. 

There  are  writers  who  say  that  "butty'' 
comes  from  "booty,"  a  word  In  the 
Gypsy  dialect  meaning  "work,"  thus 
'•booty-pal."  literally  a  work  brother,  is 
a  fellow  workman.  j 

In  some  English  provinces,  "butty" 
means  a  slice1  of  bread  and  butter,  or 
bread  spread  with  sugar  or  treacle. 
Butty-cake  is  bread  and  butter. 


°»t.  T^H|^PEoTny a rVTn \  efl  and  located 
that  package  containing  songs  of  the 
[silly  season  and  data  on  the  phllosophl- 
j  cal  teachings  of  Daniel  Pratt,  the 
great  American  traveler,  rt  is  danger- 
ous to  make  such  hfcliday  excursions 
into  the  past,  because  we  mortals  are., 
so  fond  of  feasting  on  our  little  suc- 
cesses that  we  forget  most  of  life's,  de- 
feats until  some  such  investigation 
rudely  wakes  us  from  the  reverie. 

It  seems  that  the  temerity  and  inex- 
perience of  youth  once  tempted  me  into 
an  argument  with  Daniel.  That  I  was 
worsted  is  apparent  from  these  words  in 
his  summing  up:  "Young  man,  you  can- 
not differentiate  between  the  parallax 
of  the  moon,  a  parabolic  curve  and  a 
parallelopipedon. 

"Retreat,  retract  and  take  off  your  hat. 
'Make  room,   I  say,   for  the  grcit  Daniel 
Fratt." 

As  I  contemplated  the  record  I  shud- 
dered at  the  recollection  of,  that  incisive 
invective  and  stinging  defeat  and  was 
about  to  seek  joy  elsewhere  when  my. 
weather  eye  rested  on  a  slip  of  paper* 
that  brought  balm  to  my  soul  and  flashed* 
a  smile  o'er  my. troubled  face.    Daniel  ,i 
could  be  led  by  poetic  influence  when  hisV 
mental  back  shed  cold  facts  as  a  duck's 
back  sheds  water.    His  next  visit  -to  the.' 
campus  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  feedi 
him  molasses  instead  of  vinegar.  The* 
old  fellow  was  much  Interested  in  our  ' 
newly  equipped  lavatory,  called  "Fifty,  "i 
in  student  parlance,  because  it  occupied}* 
a  room  bearing  that  number.  "How,"fi 
exclaimed  Daniel  one  day,  "How  did  Dr.  < 
Pynchon,   your ,  learned   president  and'rf 
professor  of  chemistry,  happen  to  ap-' 
prove  of  such  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
money.    He  is  simple  in  his  tastes  and', 
economical     in     his  '  administratiton." 
"Well,  Daniel,"  I  replied,  "it  came"  about  ,, 
in  this  fashion,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  your  own*  doctrine  about 
the  influence  of  poetry.    The  boys  had 
become  so  disgusted  with  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  old  equipment  that  the 
poet  of  the  senior  class  composed  and 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  the  'follow- 
ing eloquent  appeal :  ^ 

"Attinshln.  Tom  Pvnchin.  plaze  do  be  more 
thrifty. 

Kum,  stir  up  your  acids  and  fix  the  old 

fifty." 

This  so  penetrated  the  cavity  where  ] 
Daniel  kept  his  mind  that  he  smilingly  I 
locked  arms  with  me,  led,me  to  the  gym- ! 
nasium  and  Insisted  on  my  mounting  a 
r.oap  box  while  he  introduced  me  to  the 
assembled  mob  as  the  logical  successor 
to  the  G.  A.  T.    Thereafter  Daniel  and  I 
were  great  f fiends.  R.  L.  W. 

Boston. 
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Culture  and  Kultur 

So  much  confusion  sems  still  to  prevail 
about  the  difference  between  culture  and 
the  German  war  cry,   kultur,   that  itj 
might  be  useful  to  dispel  it  by  an  expla-  < 
nation.    We  are  prone  to  answer  the  en- 
emy  boast   about   kultur    by  quoting; 
Vletzsche's  hackneyed  charge  that  Ger- 
many has  destroyed  it  wherever  she  has. 
.■xtended  her  rule.   But  Nieztsche's  cul- 
ture was  not  the  Prussian  war  substi-i 
mte,  kultur.    The  philosopher  usel  the 
vbrd  and  its  meaning  with  which  Mat-,, 
hew  Arnold  familiarized  this  country— ( 
"ho  "cultus"   of  the   Romans.  Kultur} 
merely  signifies  technical  education— the! 
mti-clas^Jcal  curriculum  serviceable  in  8 
the  ungentle  art  of  "getting  on  In  the 
world."— London  Dally  Chronicle, 


Those  who  wonder  at  the  popularity 
of  Mr.  Charlie  Chaplin,  the  celebrated 
Spanish  film  comedian,  will  And  an  ex- 
planation in  Mr.  B\>ris  Sidls's  "Psychol- 
ogy of  Laughter."  Mr.  Sidis  finds  that 
pleasure  In  such  performances  comes 
from  the  "general  principle  of  lack  of 
energy  when  an  abundance  of  it  is  ex- 
pected, of  difficulties,  awkwardness  and 
clumsiness  when  there  should  be  ease, 
grace  and  manifestation  of  energy  in 
response  to  the  external  and  internal 
stimuli  and  situations." 

If  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones  and  Robin- 
son wish  to  inquire  further  into  the  rea- 
son why  men  and  women  laugh,  at  the 
antics  of  Senor  Chaplin,  they  should 
consult  the  treatises  on  laughter  by 
Bergson  and  Sully.  Then  let  them  read 
the  diatribe  of  Baudelaire  against  laugh- 
ter. 


Pratt  Triumphans 

As  the  World  Wstgs: 
•  The  other  day,  when  the  temperature 
dropped  to  the  shivering  point  and  the 
dull  heavens  spread  gloom  indoors  and 


Telephonese 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  I  want  to  know  is  where  in 
blazes  the  telephone  girls  learn  the 
extraordinary  language  they  talk.  It  is 
not  English  nor  Cmsctaw  nor  Urdu  nor 
Volapuk.  There  are  some  English 
words  in  it,  and  there  are  othersf  for 
instance,  "niun,"  which  is  pronounced 
like  the  first  two  syllables  of  the  scrip- 
tural phrase,  "nigh  unto  death. '•  I 
gather  by  the  context  that  what  the 
girl  means  is  simply  the  numeral  nine, 
but  do  you  supose  she  keeps  It'  up  out 
of  office  hours/  Does  she  say  miun  and 
thlun?  Does  she  say,  "It  is  a  flun  day?" 
Does  she  tell  her  young  man  that  she's 
got  a  Hun  on  him?  Does  he  get  his 
clothes  from  Briun,  the  clothier?  Does 
he  ever  ask  her  out  tb  diun?  And  does 
she  like  the  sunshiun?  And  if  not,  why 
not?  Doc3  she  liught  a  ,  lamp?  Does 
an  automobile  at  a  crossing  give  her  a 


sliught  friught.v  when  she  was  a  school- 
girl,  did  she  eat  pickled  Hums  at  re- 
cess? • 

I  don't  mind  her  saying  thr-r-r-ree, 
like  a  rolling  drum.  We  are  living  in 
war  times,  and  drum-fire  is,  or  will  be 
soon,  as  much  a  matter  of  daily  ex- 
perience as  auto-horns  (and  not  much 
worse).  Doubtless  this,'  too,  the  really 
conscientious  tele-girl  carries  into  pri- 
vate life,  and  tr-r-r-rius  to  br-r-r-riught- 
en  the  corner  where  she  is. 

All  of  which  is  a  matter  of  taste,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  after  which,  It  is 
positively  immoral;  neither  of  which  I 
mind;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is 
where  the  devil  she/ gets  it.  To  come 
back  to  the  original  problem,  why  do 
all  tele-girls  say  niun?  There  Is  ab- 
solutely no  authority  in  any  language 
for  such  ghastly  distortion  and  deform- 
ity of  harmless,  innocent  letters.  Long 
1  in  English  is  of  course  a  diphthong, 
but  it  is  made  up  of  a  and  e— a  as  in 
far,  and  e  as  in  seen.  There  is  no  short 
u  on  the  end  of  It;  and  I  respectfully 

rise  in  clarion  tones  and  clamor  for 
reform.   Nine  is  nah-een,  not  ni-un. 

LINDLEY  MURRAY'S  GHOST. 

Boston. 


Triumphant  Love 

;  As  the  World  Wags: 

,  Recently,  in  looking  over  some  letters 
I  my  father  wrote  to  his  sister  during  the 
J  civil  war,  I  came  acroas'the  paragraph: 
"My  old  chum'3  name  was  Matthew 
Anderson.  He  was  killed  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  f  was  very  sorry  'or  him,  but 
that  was  all  I  could  do.  We  could  not 
pick  up  any  one;  we  had  to  obey  orders." 
It  is  the  simple  tribute  of  one  soldier  to 
another,  with  more  feeling  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  Matthew  Anderson's 
grave,  wherever  It  is,  was  remembered 
on  Memorial  day.  Yet  there  is  a  pang  of 
bitterness  in  the  thought  that  he  is  no 
longer  an  individual,  one  whqse  loss  still 
brings  a  very  definite  sorrow  to  some 
other  individual.  The  private  grief  was 
swallowed  in  the  greater  sorrow  of  the 
nation,  which  in  turn  has  become  a 
never-fading  glory.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  in  the  present  war;  the  sense  of 
loss  that  is  so  poignant  for  a  moment 
will  become  softened  by  time  until  for- 
getfulness  settles  down  upon  the  dead 
soldier's  contemporaries. 

Just  now",  however,  it  is  easy  to  realize' 
that  each  death  on  the  battlefield  brings 
pain  and  loneliness  to  some  home,  *nd 
this  helf)S  us  to  a  more  sympathetic  at- 
titude towards  the  past.  In  all  ages  it 
has  been  the  same.  When  the  black- 
sailed,  trireme  brought  back  to  Pylos 
the  list  of  the  dead  about  Troy,  the 
lonely  sweetheart,  the  stricken  mother, 
the  care-worn  father  wept  upon  their 
bed  at  night.  Thousands  of  years  be- 
fore, when  a  Cretan  bark  perished  in  a 
sea  fight  with  the-  Egyptians,  the  family 
of  the  common  sailor  could  not  for  days 
see  any  beauty  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Hector  may  be  eflebrated  in  deathless 
threnody;  but  the  grief  that  inspired  the 
song  for  him  found  a  counterpart  at  the 
death  of  the  humblest  man  who  per- 
ished in  the  tents  of  Sennacherib  and 
finds  it  still  on  the  plains  of  Picardy.  Our 
great  struggle  makes  us  vividly  aware 
of  the  indissoluble  ties  binding  us  to 
every  member  of  the  human  family  that 
has  lived  and  fought  since,  the  creation. 

But  if  we  are  dne.  in  the  grief,  we  are 
also  one  in  tjie  love  that  is  efrying  out 
behind  the  grief.  And  with  that  we 
come  to  the  deepest  truth  of  our  time; 
love  is  the  ohe  abiding  thing.  That  cry 
going  up  from  the  waste  places  of  No 
Man's  Land  is  echoed  in  the  cry  wafted 
down  the  air  of  the  spiritual  world  for 
200  centuries.  In  spite  of  the  fall  of 
princes  and  the  decay  of  empires,  in 
spite  of  pestilence  and  destruction,  love 
never  faileth.  The  life  of  the  humblest 
creature  in  the  world,  surrounded  as  it 
lis  by  someone's  love,  becomes  an  in- 
I  finitely  precious  thing.  Thu™at  last  we 
''are  able  to  interpret  the  inarticulate 
(yearning  of  the  human  soul  _through 
.countless  ages, 
f  Cambridge, 


ACADEME. 


Last  Thursday  we  discussed  the  origin 
of  the  word  "buddy."  A  Scot  wrote  to 
J  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  the  word  is 
]  "merely  the  doric  pronunciation  of  body 
|  —the  affix  of  somebody— and  north  of 
the  Tweed  is  used  as  an  abstract  term 
for  a  person  clearly  indicated,  just  as 
the  term  'one'  is  used  in  place  of  the  I 
first  personal  pronoun.  This  use  is  ap-  I 
parent  in  the  Scots  song,  'Gin  a  body  I 
^pronounced  'buddy')  meet  a  body.'  Often  I 
it  is  prefaced  by  the  adjective  'haverin'.'  [ 
Iii  the  plural  form  it  is  used  in  an  affec-  I 
Uonate  sense.  A  Scots  mother  will  speak 
lof  her  children  as  'buddies.'  " 

In  another  issue  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette we  read:  "  'Buddy'  is  a  word  well 
known  in  western  America.    It  means 
j  pal   or  comrade,   and   came  originally 

£rom  the  plains." 
j    We  stand  by  ourfirst  statement:  buddy 
I  is  a  corruption  of  "butty,"  and,  a  dic- 
I  tionary  and  English  dialect  word,  means, 
Ins  used  today,  pal  or  comrade. 


McDowell,  Palfrey  and  Prentiss 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  connection  with  your  quotation  • 
"Reply  to  Mr.  McDowell — J.  G.  Pa 
frey"  frnm  the-uxo^ratii  of  the  Bostc 
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ngtun,  Va., 
of  Cam  Mr 
f  th<>  Nat 

it  in  the 
i  Feb.  23, 


f  House  on  the  same  ques- 
latlrr  part  of  Palfrey's 
k  up  and  replied  to  eer- 
of  McDowell  s  speech,  and 
.  "Reply  to  McDowell," 
oteil  from  the  sbove-men- 
im  of  the  Boston  L-itin 
iltien  was  th.it  part,  or  a 
it  part  of  Palfrey's  speech 
19  which  was  In  reply  to 
ve  speech  which  McDowell 
avs  before.  It  is  thus  seen 
•eV  to  j'cur  first  question — 
its  McDowell?" — is  ".Tames 
[t  Is  obvious  that  the  an- 
r  eecoml  question —"Why 
necessary  T' — is  that  Pal- 
E  certain  doctrines  enun- 
DoweU's  speech  to  be  er- 
ight  that  it  was  his  duty 
ffert  to  refuti  them.  Those 
McDowell  and  Palfrey, 
ave  said,  were  on  the  Slav- 
were  ea*  h  published  in 
m  the  nominal  subject  of  j 
oe'ech  as  given  on  the  title 
'  namohlet    containing  the' 


!     Many  ha^e  pta  e  ufe 

!hP  BUnSrWeS      "nmMvo*    on  their 
'T     P        Mm     They  have  ar- 
il ukenees  to  nun.  ,her  the  re- 
ranBed  tlurtr  halt  to  fuith^ 

,  „r        J"">  Tlhu8  dld  they  endeavor  - 

'°,nrai1 a  Act Ho...  importance.  Of 
to  gain  a  flpt,noQeorgo  Arllss  has 

,Bte  .TVlM  raeS  Paganinl.  Ham- 
mimlcked  Pi^°'t    ^  b  newly 

llU0n-lf  'Vt  a r  tfl  characters  ar«i 
all.  If  *ot  a";  thev  lived;  but 
historical-^  is ;  ln 

In  the  pla>   nisw  Thus 

/  Stor^Ta'racters  have  been 
it     2    n  the  stage  of  theatre  and 
tot  so  lor  hundreds  of  years 
!  opera  house  lor  ^  . 

,,  characters  ana  e  ubretto 
'  ^^^e^ctTvf   ShSV-peare  was 

.  t       „f  Arc  -and  Richard  III.  tnan 
JM°inF°lUe"..  this  season to  George 


id 
eech. 


in"  the  "Formation  of  Govern- 
r  New  Mexico  and  California."!' 
nominal  subject   of  .Palfrey's  l 
is  given  on  the  title,  page  of 
pamphlet    containing    the  speech, 
sing  the  "Bill  Creating  a  Territorial 
overnrnent  for  Upper  California."  Mc- 
•owell  was  Governor  of  Virgina  from 
H2  to  1844.    but.    strange   to   say,    no  I 
lention  of  that  fact  Is  made   In  the 
ketch  of  him  given  in  "A  Biographical! 
ongressional  Directory."  That  Congres-1 
tonal  Directory  says  that  he  was  born) 
n  Oct.  13.  1796.  but  the  sketch  of  himi 
1  Appletons  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Mograpny  gives  Oct.  12,  179G,  as  the 
late  of  his  birth. 

According  to  the  summary  which  you 
-Ive  of  the  program  of  exercises  at  that 
xhibition  of  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
ichool.  on-?  of  the  pieces  spoken  was  a 
5iece  by  S.  S.  Prentiss.  How  does  it  hap- 
>en  that  the  first  of  Prentiss's  two  fore- 
lames  Is  so  often  given  incorrectly?  His 
;ull  name  was  Seargent  Smith  Prentiss. 
Cut  his  first  forename  is  often  given  oth- 
erwise than  as    Seargent.  Webster's 
Dictionary  (that  part  of  it  styled  "A, 
Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary.") 
givea  Seargeant  and   Sargent  as  alter- 
native of  interchangeable  forms  of  that 
forename.    I  don't  believe,  however,  that 
that  forename  had  more  than  one  form, 
but.  even  if  it  had  two.  I  don't  believe 
that  one  of  them  was  Seargeant— a  spell- 
ing which  I  have  never  met  with  ex- 
cept in  the  dictionary  just  mentioned. 

According  to  your  summary  of  the  ex- 
ercises at  that  school  exhibition.  T.  P. 
Smith  was  one  of  the  speakers,  or  de- 
iciajmers.  and  one  of  the  pieces  de- 
claimed was  by  Mrs.  T.  P.  Smith.  Who 
was  Mrs.  T.  P.  Smith?  Was  she  the 
«ife  of  th..  T.  P.  Smith  just  mentioned 
as  being  one  of  the  deelaimers  at  the 
exhibition?  Does  the  program  state 
what  the  piece  of  hers  which  was  de- 
claimed was  from  or  about? 

Brookline  INQUIRER. 
,    The  piece  spoken  by  Mr.  Smith  was 
entitled  "Napoleon  Bonaparte."— Ed. 


Louis  XI.  is  judged  by  play-, 
goers  in a  manner  that  historians 
ESht  not  approve.  The  Chopin  of, 
Oreficio's  opera  is  hardly  the  Chopin 
of  his  biographers.    Thackeray  was 

inston  is  today  almost  a  legendan 
iaracter;   who  would  like    o  see 
him  portrayed  in  a  drama      In  one 
of  W    S.  Gilbert's  comedies  livin0 
BngUsh  stamen  were 
There  was  an  outcry,  and  the  idea 
tlflcation  was  abandoned.  M^  Arhss 
,  himself  said  *£g*o**  ^nfon  \ 
1  lvheTr%xcDenenf  English  ac,or 
E?S»  courage,  the  play  xaUedd^- 

maUy-  "rin^tnd-menlmag: 
passions  of  men  ana 
ined  by  a  dramatist  are  surely  suffi 
cient   material  for  a  drama.  Yet 
Tlovd  George,  Ambassador  Gerard, 
Lioya  ^ui=  '    ....        viviani  and 
the  Emperor  William,  v it i  ; 
others  even  now  figure  in  film  plays. 


tion  than  compos'  >       "  tiii'ro-'' 
International  reputation.    hpmo  x""  > 
rate  Americans  for  examp  e.  ha-re  mot  e 
nti.niion   rxild   to   them  tnan 

-X  whom  X   Hues  are  al otWct 
Fctrtunately  there  Is  little  orno« 
to  put  a  critical  value  on  th wmk  o 
those  whose  names  are  included.  When 
there  is  an  attempt.  It  is  ™l  "^a** 
happy:  thus  Duparc  la .  "os 
for  the  pure  lyric  quallt>  of  his  songs. 

Some  may  wonder  at  the  mention ^  of 
musicians  in  America  who ,  have  only  a 
parochial  reputation.    It  shou 1  1  1 
membered  that  they  are .  "^oubteflly 
the  prido  of  their  respective  villages 

f^we  l  3ESS.  whohewould  condemn 
'the  book  at  once  it  they  did  not  flndl 
therein  the  names  that  to  them  are 
lllustrioua    Even  to  an  ""tsider   it  is 
not  disagreeable  to  learn  *ha*  *c « 
tain  young  woman,  having  stud^ a  in 
Boston,  has  been  teaching  in  a.  wrt«J 
town  for  11  years,  and  has  appearea 
Concert  in'lS  different  statea  Let 
us  hope  that  the  number  may  be  raiseu 
to  26  or  at  least  to  20  before  her  arms 
stiffen  and  her  eyes  grow  dim. 
■There  is  a  Geographical  Index  irms 
one  turning  to  Dub.  Moravia,  under  the 
^neral  head  Austria-Hungary,  learns  I 
fhat  Adalbert  Rihovsky  t«^ftJW| 
Boston   has   nearly   lour   columns  or, 
names.  There  are  also  lists  of  the  prin 
rinal  music  schools,  opera  houses,  or 
rhestral  in  the  world,  lists*of  choral  so-  , 
cieUesaprofessional  associations  of  rj  - 
slcians,  concert  managers  in  the  Unl  ed 
States  and  Canada,  with  a  list  of  tne 
n  tncfpal  music  publishers  in  the  world. 
Cse  lists  are  imperfect.  Forexy  • 
under  Boston  there  is  no  menionofge 
Boston  Festival  Orchestra;  Mr.  Maikin 
Is  not  included  in1  the  scanty  roll  of 
violoncellists-in  fact,  the  lists  are  too 
often  made  apparently  at  random.  But 
these  omissions  do  not  invalidate  the 
general  worth  of  the  book. 


The  standard  *nc>  clopae  f  ranK  and 
^ave  little  to  say  about  uie  fid-d,ers  I 
file  of  contemporary'   sm„  ers  in| 

pianists  and  other  earnest  '^me 

part  on  the  sketches  Pieced 

^ib^rTtes  Pand    Xr  substantial 
W'thOUor  records  of  interviews  in  which 
artist"  chatters  about  politics  re- 
dress, diet,  amusements,  a 


To  a  "T.  D." 

With  T.  D.  'twiit  me  teeth,  begorrah, 
XaiiKht  brothers  of  dim  tomorrow, 
I  banUh  core  and  sombre  sorrow 

As  pire  I  P'Ul. 
Whl''  ill  al^Mit  rii"  is  «erene; 
Ti.»  flu, r era  b  oom  bright,  the  pastures  green 
Ue?-t  my  old  ey(-*.  when  my  dndeen 

In  burning  full. 

Talk  iot  of  m»<  r«M>aam.  cob.  or  brier, 
SThe  <Miy  T.  D.  Alls  my  desire 

And  in  Its  black  bo»  1  burns  the  tire 
1*       That  warm*  my  heart. 

Wl'en  litVs  lard  pathw.-iy  h^^  bee-n  tnpd 
\w\  thev  tave  laid  nu>  'neath  the  oof 

Tkro  v  r  ay  to  r'.ay  with  the  last  cloS\; 

Boston^"  JO:'e       1>'1"'  F-  .C»^. 

History  and  the  Stage 

Benjamin  C.  Chapin,  who  died  a 
1  few  days  ago,  won  fame  and  for- 
Itune  because  he  bore  a  remarkable 
(resemblance  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  At 
[first  a  lecturer  and  entertainer,  he 
j  became  known  in  vaudeville  theatres 
{sixteen  years  ago  by  a  dramatic 
[monologue,  "Lincoln."  Four  years 
I  later  he  produced  a  play  with  the 
[»ame  tRle.  Still  later  he  wrote  his 
[  'Lincoln  Cycle"  for  motion  pictures. 

When  Chapin  first  appeared  as 
[Lincoln  there  were  many  protests. 
[The  impersonation  was  thought  by 
[tome  to  be  a  desecration,  almost  sac- 
irllegious.  Others  contented  them- 
|«elves  with  saying  that  it  was  not  in 
[good  taste  to  turn  the  great  Presi- 
ident  into  a  theatrical  figure.  If 
■•Nature  granted  the  resemblance,  art 


fact 

the  " 

llgion.  ^ 
i  cidentally.  about  music  .. 
;  her's  personal  achievement-, 
"International  Whos  wm 
|  and  Musical  Gazetteer:  A 
;  rary  Biograpl 


his  or 
in  Music 


Activity," 
published 
'  Publishing 


out 


,jrci"  of  the  World's  Musica 
edited  by  Cesar  Saercmnge: 

write  about  music  and  to  those  other- 
wfse  interested  m  music.  That  there  arc. 
erors   misstatements,  omissions  was  to 
he  expected  in  a  work  of  this  charac 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  them 
When  Arthur  Pougin  wrote  tae*pieiaco 
for   his   supplement   to   Fetis's  monu- 
mentai     "Biographie  Vf^^M 
Music  ens"  he  included  in  it  a  lettei 
from  Fetis  to  Weckerlinvin  which  there 
s  this  paragraph:    "Without  doubt  the 
•Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens 
is  imperfect  in  the  matter  of  a  cei tarn 
number  of  facts  and  dates;  \  ™  ?J>°  ^ 
my  preface.  This  is  necessarily  !*e<c*)8 
with  all  works  of  this  nature.    If  ten 
men  were  to  set  themselves  at  work 
correct  these  imperfections  and  shouia 
epend  ten  years  in  research,  imperfec- 
tions would  still  he  found.  ' 

Mr  Saerchinger's  book  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  information  that  cannot  read- 
ily be  found  elsewhere.   The  reader  will 
at  times  he  disappointed.   For  instance, 
there  has  been  some  talk  here  about  M 
Rhene-Baton  as   a  conductor   for  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.    There  is 
nothing  about  him  in  this  book,  but  the 
searcher  will  seldom  be  disappointed.  He  r 
will  infer  from  this  book  that  Mines.  ■ 
Materna  and  Sophie  Mcnter  are  still 
living;  yet  the  news  of  their  death  came 
ln  time  for  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

In  this  book,  as  in  other  biographical 
dictionaries,  there  is  in  some  cases  a 
singular  disproportion  in  the  allotment 
Men  and  women  of  mediocie 
WithC'^       musical  abil- 


of  space 
ability- 


Mr  E.  Markham  Lee.  Muc.  Doc.  of 
Cambridge  (Eng.).  organist  and I  com- 
poser, is  the  author  of  a  book  (159  Pages 
wn  Svo.)  entitled  "On  Listening  to 
Music  "  published  by  Kegan  Paul. 
Trench.  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd..  London;  a 
volume  in  the  series  "The  Musician .» 
Bookshelf.".  The  anthor's  *%JMj 
devote  "one  chapter  to  each  of  the  pai- 
?f«X  kinds  of  concert  which  may 
come  in  the  way  of  the  average  music 
lover,  and  to  say  a  little  about  the  kind 
of  music  which  he  may  expect  to 'hear. 

Mr  Lee  believes  that  the  "oruinary 
average"  concertgoer  is  the  more 
boredgthe  better  the  music.  We  do  not 
agree  with  him.  He  believes  that  these 
happy  'Persons  listen  unirttelligently . 
"their  enjoyment  is  purely  sensual,  and 
has  in  t  nothing  of  the  intellectual;  it 
fs  not  enjoyment  of  the  best  kmcL 
This  statement  might  be  disputed.  Offe 
must "lfsten-  (i.e.  take  trouble)  ant  not 
merely  'hear'  (i.e.  take  ne  trouble). 

The  hearer  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  composer's  intention  and  the  ldrom 
in  which  he  expresses  himself.  ine 
diom  is  "circumstances  b, -  such  con- 
siderations as  (1)  us  own  indwid  iM.ty 
e2)  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  (3,  his 
nationality  and  environment,  each  ot 
wMch  must  be  taken  be- 
fore  we  can  properly  assimilate 
ideas  or  judge  his  work.  " 

The  chapters  that  follow,  simply. and 
cleaity  written,  will  probably  lead  the 
layman  to  a  better  "understanding  of 
whSTs  performed.    Whether  his  enjoy- 
ment wili  thereby  be  enlarged  is  another 
question.    It  should  be  remembered  that 
some  are  to  be  saved  m  the  Last  Great 
TDav  through  invincible  ignorance.  Will 
Brown    Jones  and  Mrs.  Robinson  hnd 
more"lelisbt  in  hearing  the  last  move- 
ment of  Cesar  Franck's  v  olm  sonata  be- 
cause they  at  last  know  that  it 
■  remarkably  conceived  canonic  mea^  e^ 
ffi    There  are  many  quotable  passages  iu 
this  little  book:     "Your  chamber-music 
enthusiast,  when  he  is  found,  is  a  more 
mfatuated  devotee  than  exists  m  any 
other  branch  of  mMsical  art. 

"It  is  not  intended  to  underrate  e  ther 
the  charm  of  the  archaeological  value 
f  tip  folk  song,  but  it  does  not.  to 

iS0.n#otCOsomeSemvstic  reason  any  songs, 
l'that  are  Tung   in  English  are  usually' 
placed  at  the  very  end  of  the  program 
.when  every  one  is  tired,  both  performer 

ia"'TheUoretorio  ,s  a  form  that  has  seen 
•;0.  hPSt  days,  and  that  for  various  rea- 
Hor,r  '  ■  Since  people  have  entered 
more  fully  into  the  thrilling  joys  of 
orchestra  music  they  have  been  less 
reaav  to  listen  to  the  heavy  lumberings 
,  of  an  unwieldy  choru*  In  the  second 
Mace  there  is  a  tendency  towarcl  im- 
pat  ence  and  a  demand  for  shorter 
works  People  require  something 

r  which  the  interest  is  more  contin- 
uous •  Masses  of  people  who] 
stand  in  serried  ranks  in  white  frocks 
o„J i  black  evening  suits  singing  from 
hooks  can  only  with  difficulty  give'  the 
imnression  of  being  necessary  to  the 
sanation ,  "  Yet  Ve  find  Mr.  l>ee  speak- 
ing of  Spohr's  "Last  Judgment-  as  a 
"household   word."    Is  it  still  one  in 

E"!la?s1'*  lamentable  fact  that,  of  all 
forms  of  public  music,  the  music  of  the 
thureh  is  less  well  rendered  than  any 
Xev  No  one  would  pay  to  hear  music 
performed  as  badly  as  it  often  is  in  our 
P'"T,  For    really  adequate 

gesStions  of  4  music  of  the  church. 


—in  •  firms  as  well  as  great,  w« 
Le^'lOOkTo  the  concert  hall  and  theM 
^Thrthe  attendance  at  most  o  ? 

they   call   dulncss,   otherb   think  line 
of  what  costs  them  noth  ng;  the  mere. 
;  fact  that  many  organ  recitals  take  place 
in  churches   whore  there  is  nothing  ,to, 
'  pay  accounts  for  the  lukewarm  fe e  In gsj 

of  many  people  in  this  matter    it  is  . 
■  much  more  Interesting  to  such  folk .  to 
muLn  .     f      the  most  weari-jra 

^concert kthan  Z  attend  a  perform-  j, 
IZe  where  there  is  no  applause  and  no, 
hox^off h  e.    The  absence  of  sensation- fflj 
aSm  at  most  organ  recitals  Is  a  bar  to| 
a  crowded  audience.  V  ■ 

"No  form  of  music  ages  so  rapidly  as 
opere;  perhaps  It  would  be  more  correc tM 
to  sav  that  opera  is  an  art-foim  whicn| 
ages  rapidly  and  that  the  music  asso- 
cfated  v»h  It  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight,  of  I 
when  advancing  taste  decrees  thai  Cer- 
tain operas  are  no  longer  endurame.t. 
opera  .does  not  depend  upon  tne 
Banality -of  the  music  alone,  but  upon  I 
other  things,  such  as  the  dramatic  nt-, 
*  ro '  Sfe  story,  the  continuous  and, 
?     „tlvB    interest,    and    the  methods  „ 
cumulative    lnieicsi,      .  H  vviti.s 

adopted  for  clothing  the  words  win- 

I^The  wavs  of  the  concert  giver  are( 

?nm  is  that  the  ordinary  person,  the 
turn  is  that  one  cultivate 
taste  for  S  thaf  the  fifth-rate 
I  composition  may  make  no  appeal  to| 

lh^n  the  majority  of  homes  «*MgS 
1  performed  is  of  a  somewhat  ""exahed 
type    Pianoforte  teaching  has  so _  mucn 
mproved  of  late  years  that  the  class  of 
impiuv  poorest  ama- 

15!  ^P'^nerally  beuer  than  that  which 
Cw'JK  assail  the  «rs.  The  Popu^ 
laxity  of  the  short  pieces  of  Grieg  ana 
McDowell  runs  down  to  even  verj^ 
una    grade  of  pianoforte  student,  and 

ereat  deal  of  suffering  is  still  innictea 
by  young -  ladles  who  warble  sentimental  , 

di^rrlsC^yto  be  said  in  favorj 
of  the  gramophone  and  pianola,  the 
gramophone.  If  a  good  one ;  will  g.v  >  aj 
verv     passable    reproduction     of  tne. 

and  a  fair  one  of  certain  other 
kinds  of  music.  There  is,  it  is  true  often 

j  to  the  pianola,  a  piano  may  ^f  '^ 

^  pneumatic  devices,  as  when  directed 
)  toy  the.  actual  muscles  and  ftngeis  of 

]  thThPeabook  has  many  "W^SS?  ot\ 

stfan-e  to  find  the  "History  of  Music" 
oyStanford  and  Forsyth  omitted^  Was 


ity    sometimes  rec 


bv  Stanioru  aim  - 
Mr  Lee's  book  written  before  1916? 

"The  Earlier  French  Musicians,  by 
Man  Hat»rave,  published  by  the  same 
flrnl  and  "Music.  Compos,t,on:  a  New 
Method  of  Harmony."  by  Carl  Ef.  Gr?a 
ne,     published  by   Carl   Fischer    New  | 
York,  will  be  noticed  here  next  Sunday. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Anrooos  of  vour  article  on  the  per 
fotmance    o     "Faust"    with  Christine 

'  Nilsso"  Capoul  and  Jamet  in  the  lead- 
fno-  parts,  let  me  say  that  the  violin 
obbligato  to  "Salve  dimora"  was  a  fea- 
ture it  was  played  .by  Mr.  John  C 
Muflajy.  I"  recognition  Capoul  wrote 
a  very  neat  compliment  '"/he  album 

I  of  celebrities  which  Mr,   Mullaly   still  I 

^DuHng'the  performance  of  "Traviata."[ 

■  bv  the  same  company,  after  the  climax  t 

■  fn  the  finale  to  the   third   act.  when 

"if redo  hurls  the  purse  of  gold  at  \  .o- 
letta  Gcrmont  forgot  his  cue.  and  there 
was  silence  supreme  until  Nilsson ,  sans 
j  the  correct  note.     Germont,   who  had 
t  evidently  forgotten  his  pitch,  began  to 
'sing   and   the   performance  proceeded. 
Only  those  who  were  fortunate  in  ha\-.| 
ing^ "front  seat   noticed  such^  mtle 
lapses. 
Boston. 

Notes  About  Theatrical  Matters, 
Music  and  Musicians 

"Violette,"  the  new  comic  opera  pro- 
duced last  night  at  the  Lyric  is  a  light- 
hearted   and  tuneful  •  addition   to  the 
I    musical  Plays  of  the  season     I  ^ 
Norman  Slee,  the  author,  had  an>  idea 
of   making  the  book  pretentious  Mr. 
Bernard  Hishin's  company  cheer™™ 
'      knock  the  notion  on  the  head.   Acco  cl- 
ing to  the  program,  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  official,  the  action  take 
place  in  the  kingdom  of '  Celana  IOC 
years  ago,  but  Mr.  George  Barrett,  Ml* 
Violet  Essex  and  other  jolly  people  d 
not  let  this  pretence  interfere  with  then 
own  good  work.    A  sentry  guarding  t 
prisoner  prince  is  bribed  with  four  meal 
coupons,  a  comic  chancellor  laments  tlv 
eight  months  which  separate  him  iron 
the  age  of  51.  and  the  Vindictive -  s .jx 
ploit  at  Ostend  has  a  place  ln  a  topicf 
b-      song    Where  Mr.  Slee  and  the  compan 
*      fall  out  is  that  the  story  requires  datm 
'       back  to  get  in  some  picturesque  : 


I>o. 


s  about  the  tali-  or  fHSTHveBHT 

ing  of  a  royal  house,  and  amusing  ret- 

rences  to  thumb- screws   and  prickly 
cots,  while  the  players,  in  spite  of  gor- 
eou3  uniforms  or   comic  opera  court 
s,  want  to  score  with  the  jests  of 
ion  In  1918.    Cross-purposes  in  this 
fortunately  add  to  the  merriment 
the   audience.     There   would  have 
ffeen  something  funny  in  offering  meat 
[■oupons  to  a  policeman:  coupons  offered 
mo  a  soldier  in  a  cream  and  crimson 
uniform^  with  a  cockade  in  his  cap,  pro- 
voke a  shout  of  laughter.   Mr.  John  An- 
sell  has  provided  a  score  of  muical  num- 
bers, all  of  them  melodious,  and  one 
fir -two  of  more  than  average  charm. 
The   company,  working  well  together, 
make-the  most  of  what  the  author  and 
composer  have  produced,  and  add  some- 
thing of  their  own  which  adds  to  the 
success    of   the   play. — London  Times. 
Hjfcy  14. 

r^ffhe  Era  (London)  Annual  for  1918, 
illustrated  with  photographs,  has  been 
published;  price  Is.  6d.  net.  This,  the 
COth  issue,  contains  the  leading  produc- 
tions of  1917,  with  dates  of  openings 
and  often  the  full  casts,  lists  of  theatres 

-and  music  halls  with  addresses  of  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  also  special  ar- 
ticles contributed  by  men  and  women  of 
the  theatrical  world. 

Vesta  Tilley  is  remembered  in  this 
country.  At  .Bradford  (Eng.)  she  re- 
ceived a  bouquet  with  this  inscription: 
."Bradford,  May  2,  3918.— To  Miss  Vesta. 
Tilley,  the  greatest  artist  in  vaudeville. 
Good  luck,  kappiness,  and  prosperity 
always! — From  a  very  ardent  admirer 
who  witnesses  Vour  performance  to- 
night for  the  hundredth  time." 

"General  Pest,"  that  amusing  play 
which  was  not  appreciated  in  Boston, 
having  past  its  53Cth  performance  in 
London,  was  transferred  on  May  6  from 
the  Kaymarket  to  the  Queen's.  < 

"The  Profiteer,"  by  C.  Vernon  Proctor, 
brought  out  at  Bargoed,  Wales,  early  in 
April,  and  brought  to  London  the  first 
week  of  Way.  must  be  "hot  stuff."  It 
deal."  with  "the  only  two  things  that 
matter.  Love  and  Bread,"  according  to 
the  profiteer,  who  hoards  food  in  vaults 
and,  through  a  secret  passage,  supplies 
German  submarines  with  food  and  oil. 
There  is  a  German  spy,  Wilhelmina  Kay, 
who  poses  at  times  as  a  wheezy  old  man. 

The  daughter  of  an  interned  alien,  "She 
derives  the  name  of  Kay  from  the  letter 
'K'  branded  or.  her  fair  shoulders,  much 
an  was  the  'fleur-re-lys'  in  the  case  of 
the  Miladi  of  Dumas  rprc."  There  are 
secret  signals,  a  wireless  installation  in 
the  chimney  of  the  profiteer's  house,  a 
rocket  hidden  In  a  flower  pot,  a  poisoned 
Deedic  "used  against  the  heroine,  rather 
after  the  manner  of  the  magic  spindle  in 
'The  Sleeping  Beauty.'  "  There  are  brave 
speeches,  as  the  one  spoken  by  the  prof- 
iteer's nephew,  lamed  In  the  war: 
"Workers  are  not  soulless  machinery, 
but  human  beings,  and  the  British  soldier 
is  the  British  working  man."  The  spy 
takes  polsoTi  at  the  end.  There  Is  the 
traditional  comic  couple,  this  time  a 
wounded  soldier  and  his  sweetheart 
Jtosle.  a  molor-van  girl  In  heliotrope 
■costume.  We  should  like  to  Bee  this 
May.  Cannot  Mr.  Jewett  secure  it  and 
bring;  It  out  at  the  CopleyT 


Messrs.  Lee  and  J.  J.  shubert  took  In 
over  $1(2,  '59.89  -In  their  theatres  In  sub- 
scriptions for  t|le  g(.con(j  R(>r|  (jr0s3  war 
rund  last  month.    T.'ie  total  In  the  New 
lorn  theatres  amounted  to  $54,211.77:  In 
nit-of-town  theatres.  H8.H8.12.    No  col- 
•  ctlons  were  tuken  in  Cleveland.  Cln-  I 
Clnnjil  or  Philadelphia,  where  the  war  ' 
icnesl   plan   Is    In    operation.     In  New'j 
Tork  the  Winfc-r  Garden  led  with  $17.-  . 
•        V  the  Shuhert  theatres  in  Boston/ 

w,  Wal  S11'7n0'  whl,e  the  Shubert  I 
-    t(»  Providence.  R.   ,.,  tooU  ln 

The  Hidden  Hand,"  not  the  play  i 
'based  on  Mrs.  Southworth's  novel,  but  u 
P  ay  by  Laurence  Cowen,  was  produced 
a  Liverpool  on  May  27.  The  old  play 
has  first  seen  In  the  late  fifties,  F  8 
1  used  to  take  the  part  of  Wool' 

honl   "»    ,?or,h"Ht    has    compiled  a 

SubmhST"  °V;fn'S  'F,<l0lio'  ln  London." 
Pub  Ished  by  the  Press  Printera  (Lon- 
aon).  n  contains  more  matter  than 
Is  suggested  by  the  title,  for  there  are 
feUU.  about  u,e  Inception  of  Tldello' 
Startv  ?nny  »  V"**™*™,*  i n  Germany. 
Italy  and  America,  as  well  as  In  Par 


and  also 


paragraph  about  the  four' 


Overtures    (three    'Leonore'     and  one' 
:  full  details  with  re! 

gnrd  to  the  renrcsentation  in  London  of" 

ve.KPern-  tTnder  the  '»"«■  bead 
Sf  t£  mHkrs  freuue"t  mention' 

,        l"»»t'-lous  names,   for  instance., 
of  Wllhelmlne  Schroeder-Devrlent.  Marfel 
Ma  Ibran.  Thereso  Tletjcns.  Marie  Roze 
Molten,    Klafsky,    Ternina,    and  Lllli 
L.ehmann;  and  he  brings  down  the  ree-t 
WnJ*  r?errorma"c<>».    In    English,  at 
.'i  Oarden  and  at  Oxford,  in  1910  I 

Ince    which    year    unhappily  'Ffdello1'. 
las  not  been  staged  here,  'despite  thc\ 
fh  f   "rS  U'e  nuthor  remarks  ruefully 
inat  there  are  numerous  soprunos  of  ' 
•JUah  birth  with  beautiful  voices  and 
ramatic  talent.'  " 

{Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  was  again  per- 
prmed  as  an  opera  at  the  Old  Vic  * 
london.  on  May  12  and  2fi. 
[Any  collectors  of  musical  and  hortlcul-f 
UrnI  curiosities  in  literature  may  like  * 
.V  i   .  r3'"  ar>eoi'n*«*s  to  their  museum 
mieh  I  have  culled  recently  from  two* 
ow  Is  by  the  same  very  popular  author- 
«e  whole  house  seemed  full  of  music 
twas  the  strangest,  wildest  air,  with 
••p,  iong  undertones  In  a  minor  key— 
I  organ.  1  thought  at  first,  but  after- 
prcU  It  was  like  a  multitude  of  people 
U^lng  .   together     very  slowly-very 
jLr'   '    '  .  1  could  *>ear  my  watch 


Ticking  'aiTrf  nre  policeman  In  trie  street 
below."    The  horticultural  specimen  is 

equally  "rare":  "—a  field  of  buttercups. 
.  .  .  there  were  flowers  everywhere, 
beds  of  hyacinths,  and  borders  of  pur- 
ple and  yellow  crocuses.  A  lilac  -tree 
was  bursting  into  blossom."  Who  mur- 
mured something  of  the  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  spring?  Knowest  thou  that 
land?  Truly,  everything  in  that  gar- 
den was  lovely,  including  the  elimate!— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

At  a  recent  voting  for  orchestral 
works  to  be  played  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
London,  the  only  English  symphonies 
wished  were  Elgar's  two  and  they  come 
last  on  the  list.  Tschaikowsky's  "Pa- 
thetic" came  first.  There  was  no  Eng- 
lish overture'  on  the  list,  and  Elgar, 
German  and  Wallace  were  18,  19  and  20 
in  a  list  of  20  suites.  Londoners  do  not 
seem  to  be  impressed  by  their  native 
composers.  Tet  some  in  Boston  looked 
forward  to  the  coming  of  Sir  Henry 
Wood  because  he  would  acquaint  us 
with  many  English  compositions. 

Geor-ge  Fergusson,  singer,  and  Arthur 
Williams,  violoncellist,  gave  a  concert 
in  London  on  May  10>  having  returned 
from  imprisonment  for  3%  years  at  Ruh- 
leben.  "Fortunately  their  experiences  in 
a  German  prison  camp  have  In  no  way 
impaired  their  powers."  The  Times 
thought  that  Mr.  Fergusson  "forced 
tone  in  forte  passages."  Perhaps,  to 
ehow  that  imprisonment  had  not  damp- 
ened his  ardor.  i 

Miss  Rosowsky  In  London  May  7,  sang 
an  unfamiliar  song,  a  "vocalise,"  "Un 
Matin  dans  le  foret  de  Pan,"  by  the 
Russian,  Krein,  "not  a  very  remarkable 
composition." 

We  have  quoted  an  opinion  on  Miss 
Archibald's  Carmen.     For  a  sour  no- 
tice of  the  whole  performance  commend 
I  us  to  that    published    in  the  London 
Times: 

"As  a  body  the  actors  know  what  they 
'  have   to   do,    and   speak    their  words 
well,  which  is  no  doubt  the  result  of 
honest  toil,  and  the  stage  is  Ailed  with 
j  an  atmosphere  of  placid  conventionality 
]  which  we  take  to  be  British.      If  one 
single  human  emotion  had  forced  its 

way  in  at  any  point  the  spell  would  1 
have  been  broken.  The  essence  of  such 
an  opera  .is  that  It  should  be  done  as 
it  has  always  been  done,  or  else  we 
feel  as  disappointed  as  a  child  when  he  1s 
told  a  fairy  tale  in  different  words  from 
those  he  is  accustomed  to." 

A  Greek  singer,  Thomos  Amourgis,  a 
bass,  gave  a  recital  In  London  on  May 
11,  displaying  "a  fine  voice  and  dra- 
matic methods."  His  program  included 
songs  in  his  native  language  by  his 
countryn.in.  Napoleon  Lambelet. 

When  E|sie  Hamilton's  new  Trio  for 
oboe,  viola,  and  piano  was  played  ln 
London.  May  11,  the  program  published 
"this  extraordinat  y  statement  (misprints 
included):  This  tr  o  has  been  Written 
in  the  Natural  fiutonation  of  the  An- 
cient Greek  Hypodorian  mode  ithe  22 
i  ■  ■  on  the  C  string),  which  has  been 
approximated  to  that  of  the  pianoforte." 
Nevertheless  the  Trio  was  described  as 
"a  very  charming  and  graceful  little 
work  of  real  fancy."  The  Times  saying 
lhat  the  Trio  Is  free  from  plagiarism 
and  diffuseness,  referring  t«  the  state- 
ment added:  "It  is  the  privilege  of  com- 
posers to  find  their  inspiration  where 
they  please,  and  of  audiences  to  enjoy 
their  mnslc  as  they  find  It." 

Accompaniments  to  Scottish  songs  , 
have  seldom  been  really  well  written. —  I 
London  Times. 

The  London  Times  has  heard  Stravin- 
sky's ;'Piibaoutki"  three  times.  '  The 
words  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  prose 
and  two  of  doggerel  and  handling  sl> 
incident!  in, a  tart  manner,  the  fcue  of 
the  music  Is  to  negate  all  rhythm  and 
produce  a  sense  of  malaise  by  per- 
petual discord.  There  is  not  muen  to 
say  about  It,  except  that  it  does  .this 
quite  successfully,  and  that  It  did 'not 
;,l  all  interfere  with  the  beauty  of  Miss 
Haley's  singing." 

Before  the  war  certain  critics,  even 
in  France,  looked  rather  contemptuously 
on  the  later  developments  of  French 
music;  referred  to  the  compositions  as 
works  of  small  compass;  and  coined 
the  phrase  "the  dust  of  impressionism." 
Paul  Lendonmy  of  La  Vlctolre  In  Paris 
recently  alluded  to  this.  "  'Poussiere  d' 
impression'  they  said  of  their  works.  It 
seems  to  me  less  and  less  true:  every 
day  the  wonderful  art  of  their  composi- 
tion becomes  clearer  to  me.  Their  re- 
gard for  order,  for  development,  for 
architectural  structure,  though  it  is  less 
Apparent  than  in  other  works,  gives 
homogeneity  of  atmosphere  and  unfty 
of  feeling 'to  their  compositions." 

There  Is  one.  and  one  only,  striking 
theatrical  portrait  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy this  year.  Mr.  .  Charles  Shannon, 
A-  R.  A.,  has  paintecr  Miss  Lilian  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  character  of  "The  Dumb 
Wife."  She  looks  a  gorgeous  mediaeval 
lady,  with  a  high  gold  cap,  gauzy 
smoke-blue  veil,  a  great  blue  stone 
at  .the  low  neck  of  her  velvet 
gown,  butterflies  hovering  round 
her,  and  her  thin  fingers  employed  in 
embroidering  peacock  feathers.  Her  face 
is  very  wistful  and  sad.  A  miniature 
of  Miss  Ruth  Vincent,  by  Miss  Naomi 
Chlswell.  shows  that  delightful  singer 
decked  with  pearls,  but  falls  to  convey 
much  of  her  beamy  beauty  and  charm. 
There  Is  a  strong  characteristic  marble 
bust  of  Mr.  Charles  Crulkshanks,  by 
Mr.  Albert  Toft.  "Macbeth"  illustrates 
the  lines. 

"Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  It,  never 
shake  Thy  gory  locks  at  me\.   .   ."  the 


the  ihost  of  r.anquo  to  the  onlooker's 
imagination.  Miss  Margaret  Lindsay 
William's  allegory,  "?he  Triumph,"  will 
probably  be  much  discussed.  It  rep- 
resents a  beautiful  girl  In  a  bal- 
let dress  lying  at  the  feet  of  our 
Saviour.  There  are  many  pictures  or 
dancers  and  dancing,  of  more  °r  'ess 
Jaccuont  and  one  very  charming  little 
Scanvas  "Autolycus  in  the  Kitchen,  by 
8Mr.  Harry  Mileham,  is  reminiscent  or 
the  pre-Raphaelites  In  some  respects.— 
The  Stage,  May  9.  . 
3  Katharine  Goodson,  who  had  not  been 
dheard  in  London  for  some  time,  gave  a 
1  Chopin  recital  there  May  12. 

Maud  Allan,  dancing  at  the  London 
Pavillion  last  month,  "interpreted  the 
i  chase  of  Peer  Gynt  by  the  imps  in  the  , 
i  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King.. 
!  Hamish  McCunn's  opera  "Jeanie  Deans 
I  was  revived  in  Londofi  on  May  10  at  the 
.Shaftsburv  after  22  years.    It  was  pro- 
'  duced  at  Edinburgh  in  1S94.  The  Times: 
"The  music,  which  states  its  own  age 
I  very  plainlv,  has  a  character  of  its  own. 
'  too    and  several  very  agreeable  move- 
ments, especially  in  the  concerted  parts. 
I  The  Daily  Telegraph:  "All  things  con- 
j  sidered.  'Jeanie  Deans'  stands  very  well 

the  searchlight  of  any~criticism "That 
keeps  in  view  the  striking  changes  in 
musical  fashions  which  the  past  two 
decades  have  brought  in  their  train." 

Phyllis  Archibald's  Carmen  in  London, 
May  6.  was  described  as  "a  jolly,  good- 
humored,  hoydenish  Carmen  (with  occa- 
sional tantrums)  of  an  Ehslish  brand."  , 
The  London  Daily  Telegraph  had  this 
1  to  say    (May  5)   of  McEwen's  "truly 
wonderful  'Biscay'  quartet" :    "And  how 
transcendentally  lovely    the   music   is  I 
j  No  modern  composer  has  surpassed  (and 
I  precious  few  equalled)   'Les  Dunes'  in 
I  sheer  beauty  of  atmosphere — the  music 
1  reeks  of  the  sea  as  the  whole  reeks  of 
I  the  fresh  air." 

The  performance  of  Grock,  a  French 
musical  clown,  at  the  Coliseum,  London, 
j  led  the  Times  of  May  7  to  say :  "Fore-  ' 
j  knowledge  of  Grock's  tricks  and  capers 
j  adds  to  the  enjoyment  Ct  them.  Laugh - 
J  tor  begins  with  the  thought  of  what  ii 
}  going  to  happen,  explodes  when  tho 
j  txpected  comes  along,  or  finds  a  new 
\  delight  in  a  variation  of  the  expected." 
J    Yet   another   film    dealing   witlj  the;. 

Kaiser  and  the  events  leading  up  to  tho 
|  present  world  catastrophe  was  produced 
yesterday  afternoon.  This  time  it  was 
at  the  Seala  Theatre,  and  it  bore  the 
title.  "The  Kaiser— the  Beast  of  Berlin." 
It  differs  from  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded It  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  picture 
of  battlefields,  but  an  "avowedly  drama- 
tic presentation  of  the  mad,  ruthless 
ambition  which  is  responsible  for  the 
horrors  of  the  past  four  years.  The 
peaceful  life  of  Louvain  in  the  far-off 
cays  before  the  war  and  tho  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  the  Kaiser's  entourage  { 
at  Berlin  are  portrayed  with  the  skill  L 
which  has  become  almost  a  characteris-  | 
tic  of  modern  kinema  productions.  These 
were  followed  by  illustrations  of  tho  I 
coarse  brutalities  practised  by  the  Ger- 
man hordes  during  the  early  days'  of  the 
Belgian  Invasion.  Nor  were  the  au- 
dience spared  the  cruellies  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  crimes,  but  all  was  tempered  by 
the  prophetic  story  which  followed— the 
fall  of  the  Hohenzoilern  and  the  return 
of  glad  dnys  for  the  sorely  stricken  ' 
people  of  Belgium.— London  Dally  Tele-, 
graph.  May  14. 

A  new  play  of  "English  life"  by  Dr. 
Pieter  Geyl,   "De  Verlaten  Post,"  was'-, 
produced  by  the  Society  of  Dutch  Play-  I 
ers  in  London  on  May  12  at  the  Royal 
Court  Theatre.     "The    characters  cant 
1  hardly  claim  to  be  typically  English, 
|  especially  as  portrayed  by  Dutch  play-  i. 
1  ers  in  their  own  language.  Marion  Bod- 
Id  ley  (Mme.  Kourshed  de  Ravalieu)  mar- 
N  ries  a  pompous,  self-conscious  politician 
j  after  the  young  soldier  to  whom  she  is 
']  engaged  disappears  as  a  deserter.  She 
1  never  pretends  to  love  her  husband,  and 
J  when  the    soldier-lover    returns  some 
j  years  later,  having  sought  to  atone  for 
3  his  temporary  madness  .by  service  In 
I  the  Foreign  L'eglon,  she  readily  forgives 
J  him  and  tells  her  husband  bluntly  that  . 
9  she  intends  leaving  him  for  her  first 
S  and  only  love.    It  is  hardly  convincing, 
1  even  ln  these  days  of  woman's  claim  f' 
I  to  complete    Independence    of  thought 
J  and  action." 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  speaking  at  the  • 
j  Royal  Institution  on   "Dramatic  Real- 
j  ism,"  said  that  the  dramatist  who  want- 
1  ed  to  prove  himself  a  realist  would  only  1 
deal  with  real  persons  and  real  situa-  I 
lions.    The  hero  and  heroine  must  be 
banished  from  the  realist's  stage.  Ro- 
1  mance  must  be  ignored,  for  it  was  a 
1  creation    of    a     warm-hearted,  fvym- 
I  pathetic  but  false  imagination.  Happy 
I  endings',  which  most  spectators  craved 
I  for  in  the  theatres,  were  in  ninety  cases  1 
out  of  'a  hundred  false  and  artificial. 
In  fact,  according  to  the  realist,  there 
I  was    no    real    necessity   wrhy    dramas  '■ 
should  end  in  a  formal  manner.  Every/ 
j  life  did  not  end  or  arrange  itself  into  i 
situations,    or    provide    effective  cur- 
tains.    Average  theatregoers  wanted  the 
happy  ending.  They  wanted  their  heroes 
land  heroines  to  be  obviously  good  peo-  V 
Tple  and  their  villains  to  be  obviously  ] 

bad  people.  They  thought  that  tragedy 
'  only  applied  to  great  persons,  such  as 
kings  and  princes.  If  the  plot  demand- 
ijed  a  melancholy  conclusion-  the  con- 
g  elusion  must  be  melancholy.  Conse- 
Iquently,  the  realists  were  abused  until 
Bthey  succeeded  in  training  their  own 
I  audiences,  as  Euripides  did  in  ancient 
j|*times  and  Ibsen  in  modern.  —  London 
I  l.mily  Tel eBrar.fr  ■       -«f^^^^»^»— ,W 
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The  Stage  of  May  9  had  this  to  say 
of  Maud  Allan  when  she  danced  at  the 
London  Coliseum  last  month:  "She  has 
the  supreme  quality,  or  gift— call  It  what 
you  will— of  artistic  individuality^  by 
virtue  of  which  her  work  is  quite  dis- 
tinct'from  that  of  any  other  practitioner 
of  the  poetry  of  motion.  Miss  Allan's 
art  has  developed  and  mellowed  to  a 
notable  degree  during  the  passage  of 
the  years  since  her  first  performance  • 
at  the  Palace."  When  she  danced  in 
Boston  she  did  not  make  a  marked  im- 
pression. 

Apropos  of  the/  death  of  Georges 
Ohnet.  the  Stage  recalls  the  fact  that 
Pinero's  translation  of  "Lo  Maitre  de 
Forges,"  generally  .understood  to  be 
"ciuite  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  piece." 
produced  at  the  St.  James,  London, 
|  April  17,  1SS4,  ran  for  200  nights,  a  long 
run  at  that  time.  They  produced  it  in 
New  York  on  Oct.  17,  1889,  at  Tompkins' 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  Adolph  .  von 
Sonnenthal  had  produced  the  play  In- 
German  at  hfe  Irving  Place  Theare  ln 
April  of  that  year,  but  it  had  been 
j  played  in  German  at  the  Bowery  The- 
j  atre  in  October,  1884.  Jane  Hading 
played  in  the  French  original  at  Palm- - 
er's  Theatre  in  October,  1888;  Sarah 
Bernhardt  at  the  Star  in  March,  1S87. 

Song  and  Symbolism:  Apropos 
of  Settings  of  Verlaine 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Evans  to  include  in  his  series  of  recital- 
lectures  at  the  Aeotlan  Hall  a  program 
entirely  devoted  to  settings  of  Verlaine 
by    modern    French    composers.     The  'S 
chances  for  English  music-lovers  to  be-  Ms 
come  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  -  ,< 
best  French  song-writers  are  only  too', 
rare,  and  it  is  rarer  still  to  hear  this 
music  as  intelligently  and  sympatheti- 
cally interpreted  as  it  was  last  week  by- 
Miss  Olga  Haley,  who  sang  with  both 
charm   and  understanding. 

The  plan  adopted  at  this  concert  of 
presenting  two  or  more  musical  set- 
tings of  the  same  poem  by  different  com-, 
posers  has  much  to  commend  it.  -For 
this  method  enables  the  hearer  both  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  meaning  of 
the  poem  and  also  to  form  a  juster  es- 
timate of  the  merits  of  the  music.  It  r 
is  always  illuminating  to  have,  on  all 
subjects,  access  to  as  many  points  of 
view  as  possible;  the  ultimate  selection 
of  one  rather  than  another  will  then 
only  depend  upon  individual  taste. 

Verlaine  Is  a  poet  whose  poems  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  musical  illustra- 
tion, and  this  fact  probably  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  composers  who  - 
have   essayed   to   set  them  to  music. 
I  None  h»s  succeeded  so  completely  as- 
Claude  Debussy.    This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  an  accident  of  nature 
endowed  both  men  with  very  similar 
j  gifts,  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  was 
|  destined  to  become  the  complement  or 
i  corollary  of  the  other.  One  is  confirmed 
I  in  this  view  after  a  comparison  of  De- 
!  bussy's  way  of  treating  a  Verlaine'  poem 
i  with  that  of  another  composer.  Take, 
j  for  example,  the  well-known  "II  pleure 
Jans  mon  coeur."    It  was  extraordinarily  \ 
[interesting  last  week  to  6e  able  to  com- 
ilpare  Debussy's  setting   of   this  poem 
with  that  of  Florent  Schmitt.  One  was 
^Jstruck  at  once  by  the  apparent  "inevi- 
Jtableness"  of  the  former,  as  well  as  br 
"jits  spontaneousness.    The  po«m  seems 
,.Hn  this  setting  to  have  found  its  natural 
rknd  unchangeable  "tone-dress."    which  • 
X  Nfits  it  like  a  glove.    Of  the  other  version. 
-  one  feels  that  it  might,  after  all,  have 
easily  been  otherwise. 

A  good  example  of  the  way  in  which 
jone  composer  will  concentrate  upon  one 
aspect  of  a  poem,  while  another.  In  his 
'  treatment  of  the  same  text,  will  present 
'  it  in  quite  a  different  light,  is  afforded 
I  by  the  widely  different  settings  of  "La 
lune  blanche,"  by  Ernest  Chausson  and 
Reynaldo  Hahn.  Chausson's  concern 
iher-e  is  with  the  inner  beauty,  the  con- 
jcealed  significance  of  the  poem;  Hahn's 
"  | with  its  surface  beauty  and  extern  — 
charm.  Both 'settings  are  admirable  u> 
their  way,  and  each  reflects  a  different 
Bide  of  Verlaine's  Inspiration. 

Success  in  song-writin?,  as  the 
French,  above  all,  have  proved,  is  only 
achieved  by  a  minute  study  of  the  h;:-- 
den  subtleties  in  the,  text  to  be  set  and 
an    extreme   sensitiveness    to  "atinosr 
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Kit  tmpossl'-l  '   e:  .       >'.-  U*v>   '''    »'     -  ! 
cause  ho  rvaliied  thai  there  me  linii  s 
to  the  capabilities       sinkers  th.it  P 
bussy.   In  fc-tvlns  a  musical  Betting  to 
■■Barme's  "LApies-m  iii  d'u.i  Kauoe.' 
4lapenM>ri   with   the   words  nltogcthei 
and  scored  the  ihiimc  for  orchestra  all 
alone.    By  this  means  tin'1  personal  cle- 
rneitt  la  eliminated,  and  the  instruments 
of  the  orchestra  unite  in  the  harmoni- 
ous building  of  the  "tone-pleture."  Song 
has   been   left   behind.    *upnlnntod  by 
pure   tone.     It   is  on   these   lines  that 
music  seems  likely  to  evolve.    While  the 
influence  of  the  executive  artist's  per- 
sonality must  always  he  a  strong  one 
(it  Is  Indeed  the  ralson  d'etre  of  singing 
as  an  art>.   yet  there  are  signs  that 
music  is  tending  to  become  more  and 
more  instrumental  and  orchestral.  JuBt 
as  In  the  theatre  there  is  a  movement 
towards  masks  and  miming  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  actor's  personality,  so  in 
music  there  Is  a  tendency  to  stress  i's 
purely  tonal  and  dynamic  character.  The 
latest  works  of  Stravinsky  are  proof  of 
this.     Who  knows,  then,  but  that,  in 
musical   cirqles.   a  century   hence  the 
tom-tom  shall  not  have  oome  into  its  . 
own  again,  and  "symbolism"  be  looked 
tipon  as  something  as  antiquated  as  the  1 
iDorian  mode?— London  Times. 
Pfca^t.       ■        —    Jm 

German  Books  Here 

It  has  been  suggested   that  thefr 
burning  of  all  the  books  in  the  Ger- 
man language  now  in  public  and  pri-| 
vate  libraries  of  Boston  would  be  a 
patriotic  and  pious  ceremony.  The 
Common  would  be  the  appropriate 
place.    There  might  be  music  by  a 
brass  band;  there  surely  would  be 
orations.    There  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination.  Goethe  and  Heine,  who 
'loathed  the  Prussians;  Schiller,  who  i 
loved  liberty;  they  and  others  would  j 
suffer  with  the  late  military  authors. 
The  philosophers  and  men  of  science, 
|  the   exponents   of  German  Kultur. 
Would   translations  from  the  Ger- 
man feed  the  flames?   This  is  a  nice 
question  . 

Over  100  years  ago  Gabriel  Pei- 
gnot    the  industrious,  learhed  and 
fecund  bibliographer  of  Dijon,  wrote 
a  dictionary  of  books  that  had  been 
condemned  to  the  fire.    The  long 
catalogue  contained  books  thought 
to   be   irreligious,   atheistical;  im- 
moral or  purposely  obscene;  books 
concerned  with  politics;  books  of  a 
defamatory,  libellous  nature.  There 
1b  no  mention  of  any  book  thus  con- 
demned because  it  was  written  in 
the  language  of  a  foreign  nation,  at 
war  or  at  peace.    Many  books  were 
condemned     at    Oxford.  Froude's 
"Nemesis  of  Faith"  was  burned  there 
,  in  March,  1849,  by  the  authorities. 
In  February,  1906,  the  Oxford  Union 
Society  decided  that  the  works  of  a 
popular  novelist  should  be  rejected 
I  from    the    Library    and  "publicly 
^  burned."    There  is  no  record  of  a 
1  book  being  thus  condemned  even  at 
Oxford  during  the  wars  .with  Spain, 
France,  Holland,  simply  because  it 
was  written  in  the  language  of  any 
one  of  those  countries. . 

Are  not  these  protests  against  all 
German  literature  rather  hysterical? 
Should  Luther's  Bible  be  pitched 
into  the  fire?  There  is  good  reason 
for  objecting  strenuously  to  all  Ger- 
.  man  hooks  that  covertly  glorify  Ger- , 
man  institutions  and  political  history 
in  the  eyes  of  American  school  chil- 
t  dren.    It  is  not  pleasant  in  these 

■  times  to  hear  the  German  language 

■  in  opera  house,  theatre,  or  concert 
!  hall.  German  newspapers  that  open- 
m\f  Bide  with  Germany  in  this  war 

Lhould  be  suppressed.  Let  us  be  rea- 
sonable in  the  matter.  The  proposed 
nSonflre  on  the  Common  would  be 
Spectacular,  but  would  it  serve  our 
Kmntry  if  "Faust"  and  "William 
Bell "  the  poems  of  Heine,  Uhland 
id  Rueckert,  the  weird  tales  of 


US  Tost  of  Sept.  23,  1751  : 
"As  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  going 
nit  upon  a  water  campaign,  a  few  days 
igo.  they  found  the  following  lines  at 
he  bottom  of  the  basket  which  con- 
.aincd  their  stores : 

Directions  for  Making  a  CHOUDER 

First  lay  tome  Onions  to  keep  tlio  Pork  from 

I'uniiu^'.  ,  , 

feecaufe  In  Chouder  there  can  be  no  turning, 
Then   lay    tome    Pork ,  ui    Slices   very  thin. 
Shut  you  In  Ououder  always  mutt  begin. 
Next  fay  forae  Kith  em  crofwnys  yet*  ntee. 
Then  feafon  well  with  Pepper  Salt  aW  SPlee; 
Then  Blfcuit  next,  which  muft  be  foak  (1  tome 

.    Time.  . .  ,,,  .      , , . 

BlHU  your  Foundation  h>l(l.  y°«  "ill  be  able 
To  ra'ite  a  fbomler,  uinh  us  Tower  of  Babel; 
For  by  leia-atlajs  o  re  the  fame  again. 
You  may  make  OljoHtler  for  a  thoufand  Men. 
l.aft   Bottlfl  of  Clayet,   with   Water  cno  to 

fn.otoer  'em,  -  , 

You'l  ba.vo  a  Mefa  which  tome  coll.  Omnium 
gather  'em! 


women  of  ihe  rin/ui  »  n.l  many  clot! 
about  tin  ir  h.  iids  to  obtain  thick  ca 
bagea,  A  lluzul  woman  as  soon  as  si 
has  grown  parsley  grasps  the  calf 
her  leg  with  both  hands,  saying  "Mi 
it  bo  as  thick  as  that."  When  Mac 
donlan  farmers  have  done  digging  the 
fields,  they  toss  their  spades  in  the  a 
oat  h  them  again  and  say:  "May  t 
crop  grow  as  high  as  the  spado  h 
gone!"  Our  amateur  farmers  should 
once  procure  a  copy  of  Frazcr's  "Magic 
Art"  and  read  tho  section  entitled 
•'Homoeopathic  Magic  Applied  to  Make 
Plants  Qrow."  Does  anyone  today  tie  a 
cabbage  leaf  around  his  throat  for  sore- 
ness there,  or  take  tho  juice  of  cabba 
with  honey  for  hoarseness  or  loss  ot 
voice"  1  • 

To  go  back  to  the  CaJrndow  Hotel. 
2  Perhaps  Johnson  spoke  of  It  in  his  "Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland"; 
but  this  "book  is  not  now  at  hand.  Alex- 
ander Smith  says  nothing  about  the  inn 
or  about  Arrochar  in  hla  delightful  "A 
Summer  in  Sky*/*  ____ 


[VPS- 


A  House  of  Call 

As  a  result,  it  is  stated,  of  the  effects 
of  the  war,  the  Cairndow  Hotel,  the  only 
house  of  call  between  Arrochar  and 
Inverary,  is  to  be  closed.  Famous  men 
have  "put  up"  at  this  hostelr/,  among 
them  "Wordsworth,  Keats,  Rums,  Dr. 
Jtiinson  and  many  of  the  circuit  court 
judges— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Looking  through  the  "Tour  to  the  He- 
brides" we  see  no  mention  of-the  Cairn- 
dow  Hotel.   Dr.   Johnson   and  Boswell 
stopped  at  an  inn  when  they  reached 
Inverary  and  found  it  excellent.   It  was 
here  that  Johnson  called  for  a  gill  ofv 
whiskey.   "Come,  let  me  know  what  it 
Is  that"  makes  a  Scotchman  happy."  At 
1  another  time  he  said  of  this  whiskey, 
:  "It  was  strong  but  not  pungent,  and 
was  free  from  the  empyreumatick  taste 
I  or  smell.    What  w  as  the  process  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  inquiring,   nor  do  I 
I  wish  to  improve  the  art  of  making  poi- 
'  son  pleasant."   He  left  this  inn  to  dine 
i  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  castle 
I  pleased  him.    "What  I  admire  here  is 
I  the  total  defiance  of  expense."  Boswell, 
I  boo,    enjoyed    the    visit,    although  the 
I  Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  cold  to  him. 
"  "I  never  shall   forget  the  impression 
made-  upon  my  fancy  by  some  of  the 
:  ladies'    maids   tripping   about   in  ,.eat 
3  morning  dresses."   Their   "lively  man- 
Iner    and    gay,    inviting  appearance" 
,' pleased  him  greatly.   Hazlitt,  who  once 
[  made     an     extraordinary  confession, 
|  should  have  been  with  him.    It  was  at 
ijthe  duke's  castle  that  Johnson  defend- 
ed luxury.    "We  have  now  a  splenutd 
[  dinner  before  us;   which  of  all  those 
dishes  is  unwholesome?''    Alas,  Boswell 
Cdid  not  record  the  bill  of  fare.  There 
was  a  singular  occurrence  after  the  din- 
!ner.   The  duke  asked  a  gentleman  to  go 
to  another  room  for  a  specimen  of  curi- 
•ous  marble.   "He  brought  a  wrong  piece, 
n  upon  which  the  duke  sent  him  back 
■  again.   He   could   not   refuse;    but,  to 
tS  avoid  any  appearance  of  servility,  he 
'  whistled  as  he  went  out  of  the  room  to 
9  show  his  independency.     On  my  men- 
tioning  this  afterwards  to  Dr.  Johnson 
he  said  it  was  a  nice  trait  of  charac- 
ter." Was  it?  Here  is  a  question  for 
writers  on  etiquette,  arbiters  of  table 
manners    and    drawing    room  deport- 
ment. 

We  may  be  sure  that  finnan-haddie 
was  not  on  the  duke's  table,  for  if  it 
had  been  served  Johnson  would  have 
snorted.     Breakfasting    at    Cullen,  he 
was  disgusted  by  the  sight  of  finnan- 
haddie,  so  they  were  removed.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  commenting  on  this  incident, 
protested  against  the  doctor's  taste.  "A 
finnan  haddock  dried  over  the  smoke  of 
the  seaweed,   and  sprinkled  with  salt 
I  water   during  the   process,    acquires  a 
i  relish  of  a  very  peculiar  and  delicate 
I  flavor,   inimitable  on  any  other  coast 
than  that  of  Aberdeenshire.    Some  of 
our    Edinburgh    philosophers    tried  to 
produce  their  equal  in  vain."    In  "the 
i  Antiquary"    the    form    "Findhorn"  is 
!  found;  but  the  village  in  the  county  of 
I  Kincardine  Is  Ftndon. 
|    Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  called  on 
us   Saturday,   was   lamenting  that  he 
•could  not  obtain  finnan-haddie  to  eat 
with  his  morning  dish  of  tea.  They 
told  him  at  the  shops  that  it  was  too 
late  in  the  season.    Mr.  Johnson,  by  the 
way,  will  not  open  his  cottage  at  Clam- 
port  until   the   U-boat  menace  is  re- 
moved.  His  cottage,  he  tells  us,  is  close 
to  the  bax,  and  sociologists  in  Berlin 
are  well  aware  of  his  uncompromising 
attitude  towards  the  Emperor  William. 

Scientific  Planting 

We  fear  that  cabbages  have  not  been 
planted   scientifically   by   our  amateur 
farmers,  male  and  female.   The  Estho- 
nian  woman  when  she  sowrs  them  bakes 
ibig  pancakes  so  that  the  cabbages  may 
Shave  great  broad  leave*,  'If  she  wears  a- 
white  hood  the  cabbages  will  have  fine 
Jwhite  hiads.   As  soon  as  the  cabbages 
fare  transplanted,  a  small  round  stone, 
[should  be  wrapt  tightly  in  a  white  linen1 
*    fit  it  the  end  of  the  bed;  then, 
and  firm.  The 


Alexander  Smith,  rain-bound  In  a| 
Skye  bothy,  found  on  a  shelf  two  vol- 
|  umes  of  the  old  Monthly  Review.  The 
advertisements  were  to  him  more  amus- 
ing reading  than  the  critical  articles. 
"Depend  upon  it,"  wrote  Smith  over  50 
;  years  ago,  "to  the  reader  of  the  next 
century  the  advertising  sheets  (of  a 
magazine)  will  be  more  interesting  than 
the  poetry,  or  the  essays,  or  the  stories." 
Mr.  Kipling,  it  is  said,  when  he  was  un- 
happy in  the  United  States,  would  buy 
magazines,  tear'out  the  pages  of  adver^ 
tisements  and  throw  the  rest  away. 

Looking    over    some    old  newspapers 
published  in  towns    of    Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  at  Baltimore,  Mil.,  we 
found  the  advertisements  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century  pleasant  read-l 
Ing.  There  were    patent    medicines  inl 
those  clays,  some  of  them  manufactured 
In  Connecticut:    The    "Arcanum    Tine-  | 
tore."  Dr.  Jonathan  Moore's  "Essence 
of  Life"  ;  Dr.  Dee's  "Patent  New  London 
Bilious   Pills";   "Cordial  Balm  of  Gil- 
ead," ;  "Anti-lmpetigenies  or  Solomon'" 
Drops." 

Our  glorious  forefathers  did  not  fear 
the  Demon  Rum.  A  storekeeper  adver- 
tised in  the  Dartmouth  Gazette  of  Aug. 
14,  1802,  the  arrival  of  10  hogsheads  of 
"good-flavored  West  India  Rum;  also 
port,  sherry,  malaga  for  sale."  In  Hart- 
port,  Vt.,  customers  could  obtain  "St. 
Croix  and  Demara  Rum,"  brandy,  wine 
and  Holland  Geneva.  At  Windsor,  Vt., 
in  1810.  St.  Croix  and  New  England 
Rum,  also  "Lisbon  wine,"  were  pur- 
chasable. Nine  years  before  Mr.  Abner 
Forbes  advertised  in  the  Windsor  (Vt.! 
Gazette,  its  motto  was  "Liberty  With- 
out Licentiousness,"  "St.  Croix  rum, 
brandy,  N.  Rum." 

At  Brattleboro.  Vt.,  cephalic  snuff, 
maccaboy  snuff,  Brazil,  junk  and  smok- 
ing tobacco,  Spanish  and  American 
cigars  were  on  sale.  "Cephalic  snuff" — 
the  abbreviation  "cephalic"  was  com- 
mon—was supposed  to  benefit  disorders 
of  the  head.  Exactly  what  was  "junk 
tobacco"?  Was  it  a  lump  of  tobacco, 
to  be  cut;  or  was  it  tobacco  twisted  like 
a  rope?  Would  women  today  inquire  at 
a  dry-goods  store  for  "pulicat"? 


RJF^f^..  ,,.  Telephone  Company,  or 
he  would  v.ve  deduced  the  reason  tori* 
Z  pcoul,  r  Pionunc  UU™  of  wh.  chh.  « 

and  "nl-en."  when  they  repeat  y°u,r  or.. 
ana    m  tu,  uovp  heard  five 

Irvine  to  get  Brookstree  749  in  a  great 
trying  to  get  oro  r  young 

CHUTE  A.  NICHOL.  | 


part. 


By  Way  of  Encouragement 

A  contributor  to  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Journal  quoted  Wellington's  tradi- 
tional speech  at  Waterloo:  "Up,  Guards, 
and  at  'em."  Did  Wellington  speak  1 
these  Words?  He  said  afterwards  that 
his  speech  was:  "Guards,  stand  up"; 
that  these  words  were  the  prelude  to  a 
general  instruction.  And  so  Cambronne 
did  not  say:  "The  Guard  dies  but  never 
surrenders."  There  has  been  contro- 
versy over  the  energetic  and  Rabelai- 
sian monosyllable*  which  was  put  into 
his  mouth,  the  reply  that  inspired  Vic- 
tor Hugo  to  write  a  famous  chapter  in 
"Cosette."  Did  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier  shout  to  his  sailors  at  Acre: 
"Forward  you  damned  rascals  and  ful- 
fil the  prophecies"?  Togo  in  the  great 
naval  battle  with  Russia  ran  up  the 
signal  for  all  his  siiips  in  sight:  "The 
fate  of  the  empire  depends  upon  th|3 
event;  every  man  is  expected  to  do  his 
utmost." 


A  Sentimentalist 

Mr.  Charles  Davis  of  New  Maiden, 
Surrey,  a  metal  broker,  dying  at  the 
age  of  as.  left  an  estate  valued  at  £1G,S8S 
and  a  will  in  which  he  expressed  his 
desire  "To  be  buried  'at  Brompton  with 
his  sainted  wife  Fanny;  that  three 
bundles  of  letters,  being  the  correspond- 
ence he  had  had  with  his  three  wives, 
and  sundry  locks  of  hair  which  would 
be  found  in  his  safe  should  be  placed  in 
his  coffin  and  buried  with  him,  and 
that  no  flowers  or  such  trumpery  should 
be  used  at  his  funeral." 


"Bud"  for  "Brother" 

As  the  World  Wags:  ■ 

As  long  ago  as  1875  in  Brooklyn  I 
knew  a  boy  whose  family  had  recently 
migrated  from  Kentucky.  The  boy  was 
n„j  "Riid"  bv  his  sister,  per- 
always  called  Bud  Dy  ma  ..._.e(jl 
haps  by  his  parents,  and  it  lolloped 
that  among  the  fellows  in  the  Monroe  | 
*      ♦  ^«ne  he  was  always  known  as 

me  for  "brother"  as  the  word   ;1 

be  pronounced  by  a  three-yea, -oh  .  I 
"Bud"  or  "Buddy"  is  a  far  more  n..-u.al 
corruption  of  "brother"  than  "Boz  >. 
of  "Moses.' 
Boston. 


"Ni-Un" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  view  of  the  expressions  of  Lindley 
Murray's  ghost  in  last  Thursday's  Her- 
ald and  Journal  under  the  heading 
"Telephonese,"  I  take  it  he  has  not 
made  much   use  of  the  lines  'of ,  the. 


ROCK  AND  WHITE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Willi  m  Rock  and  ^^^1 
peared  «^  ^ ^dance  pantoj 
mime  comedy  and  dialogue  with  ,nterL 
ruptions  by  Jack  Gardner  and  t he  JNe w 
York  Clef  Club  of  Musicians  and  Sing  [ 

'  'mL  white  was  seen  here  in  various 
■fie™  sketches    and    various  cos- 

tUmeS:hatStlea  ^TtSSLf  abou?flsh!ng:i 

with  him  when  as  an  old  rake  JgJJ* 

pr  ate  to  Miss  White.  For  "cute'  she  is 
She  is  physically  able  to  take  Plausibly! 
The  part  of  a  little  girl,  but  a  sophwti- 
rated  little  girl.   She  Is  more  entertain- 
fne  as  an  East  Side  belle  with  her  slang, 
her    Impudence,    her    angularity  her 
I  "What  do  you  say?"  walk,  than  as  the 
schoolgirl  with  baby  talk.    A  llUle  °£ 
the  latter  is  perhaps  amusing;  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  boresome.  She  has  a  voice, 
for  recitation  rather  than  for f  «M««£ 
Last  night  she  excused  herself  for  her 
hoa  seness  by  saying  that  it  was  caused 
the  emotion  of  appearing  for ^  th e 
st  time  in  Boston.    Her  reception  by 
large  audience  should  have  rea^- 
8urcd  her.  _„.„ 
Mr.  Rock  showed  a  wider  and  more 
Btrikine  range  in  the  portrayal  of  char- 
acter   As  the  tough  East  Sider.  the  old 
rounder,  the  blase  man  to  whom  Broad- 
way is  the  world  and  all  that  therein  Is 
the  old  Chinaman,  he  md  much  more 
i  than  dress  the  parts  and  speak  and  sing 
L  the  words;  he  concealed  his  individu- 
ality    The  features  of  the  "revue  poi- 
tuons  of  the  pragrom  were  the  attempt 
I  of  vaudeville  performers  to  sing  a ,  senti- 
I  mental  ballad,  the  love  «ene  ta  tte 
Liassical  dancing  manner,  and  the  scene 
ibetween  the  old  Chinaman  and  the  little 
9i  Sfri    In  this  last,  Mr.  Rock's  Chinaman 
imiKht  have  stepped  out  of  that  'grisly 
I  were  "The  Oracle."  And  here  the  mumo 
St? -  the  scene  was  singularly  effective. 
■Such  more  so  than  the  Insignificant  mu- 
sic of  Leoni  in  the  opera.  mm-* 1 
The   Clef   Club,   led  by  Mr ■  Ham 
In  Tyers,  gave  a  spirited,  exhilarating. 
Hat   times   delirious  accompaniment  for 
1  gong*  and  dances.     It  aroused  enthusi- 
asm bv  the  orchestral  and  vocal  selec- 
tions '  The    instrumental    pieces  were 
1  Strongly  rhythmed.  exotic  in  chaxactei-, 
and  played  with  infinite  gusto.  There 
was  a  trombone   solo  that  pleased  so 
much   it  was  repeated.     There  was  a 
I  saxophone  solo,  "Old  Folks  at  Home 
tpSayed  by  a  dashing  young  lady  who 
I  In  the  dance  music  showed  southern 
H  fire  and  physical  enjoyment.,  There  was 
I  delightful   singing,   solo  and  ensemble, 
I  numbers,  from  uncommonly  rich  voices 
I  that  blended  admirably. 
I.   The  performance  of  this  club,  com-l 
I  nosed   of    colored   musicians,   was  thej 
■'feeding  feature  of  the  entertainment^ 
■•Mr.   Ransom  played  a  piano  solo,  and) 
I  Mr.  Jack  Gardner  told  stories  and  sangl 
'    songs.     One  of  these  songs  was  either| 


by 
firs 
the 


lament  over  John  Barlcyi  ■orri's  ghost, 
an  approval  of  prohibition;  it  wan 
t  easy  to  determine  which.  There 
s  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  senti- 
nts  of  the  old  bachelor  sport  as 
ced  by  Mr.  Rock. 


=k. 


leart  of  Marcus,  joins 


bim  in  that' 


Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "The  Liars."  a 
comedy  of  English  social  life,  was  re- 
vived at  the  Copley  Theatre  last  night 
to  an  appreciative  audience  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

Freddie  Tattoo,  Lady  Rosamund'*  hus- 
band B.  N.  Lewin 

Archibald    Coke,    Dolly's  husband  


other  leading  members  of  the  cast  in- 
ude  B.  T.  Riley,  Attilus;  Edward  Fin- 
nan, Servius;  John  G.  Fortune,  Mar- 
'U«s;  M.  J.  Kelly,  Soothsayer;  William 
Joyce,  St.  Peter;  Earl  A.  Edwards. 
M\  Pilate;  William*.  Sullivan,  Caiaphas; 
L||  Edward  McGrath,  First  Jew;  Jeremiah 
J-  Murphy,  attendant  to  Caiaphas;  J. 
William  Robinson,  Roman  soldier;  Har- 
riett Elizabeth  Bailey,  Theodora;  Bessie  . 
Drant  Muprhy,  maid  servant  to  Pilate; 
Mary  A.  Newman  and  Florence  Bren-  ; 
ner,  friends  of  Marcus  and  AJax;  Flor- 
ence Bellhouse,  attendant  to  Theodora;  i 

Mr,.  Crespln  .S^Sj'  Earf  A'  Edwartls  and  A'  °^den  Edward*  ' 

Col.  Sir  Christopher  Deering  

H.  Conway  Wingfleld 

George  Nepean,  Gilbert's  brother  

Leonard  Crasfee 
Lady  Rosamund  Tatton,  Lady  Jessica's 

sister  Jessamine  Newcombe 

Dolly  Coke,  Lady  Jessica's  cousin  

.  Beatrice  Miller 

Lady  'Jessica  Nepean  Gwladys  Morris 

Edward   Falkner  Lionol  Glenister 

Beatrice   Ebernoe  Viola  Roach 

Gilbert  Nepean,  Lady  Jessica's  husband 

Fred  W.  Permaln 

Gadsby  Irvine  Jack«on 

Ferris,  Lady  Jessica's  maid  Ann  Gilmer 

Waiter  at  "The  Star  and  Garter"  

Nicholas  Joy 

Taplln,   Sir  Christopher's  servant  

_  William  C.  Mason 

The  play  has  for  its  foundation  the 
frivolities  of  a  flirtatious  woman  In  good 
society,  and  the  plot  consists  mainly  of 
the  absurd  situations  created  by  her  ef-' 
forts  to  extricate  herself  from  the  entan- 
glements she  has  caused.  Miss  Gwladys1 
Morris,  who  has  been  absent  from  the 
city  for  a  year,  resumed  the  part  of 
Lady  Jessica  last  night  and  frlvoled  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

The  author  of  the  comedy  must  have 
had  in  mind  the  old  couplet: 


O  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive, 
for  one  situation  leads  to  another  in  a 
manner  perfectly  logical  and  .  very 
troublesome  for  the  people  involved.  It 
has  always  been  a  popular  play,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  it  is  full  of  genuine 
wit  and  brilliant  dialogue,  so  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  some  of  the  best  known 
actors  In  England  and  America  have 
appeared  in  it  in  the  last  20  years. 

The  company  was  well  selected  fori 
an  English  play,  or  a  play  of  English 
society.  Fred  Permain  as  Gilbert  Ne- 
pean, Lionel  GJenister  as  Edward  Falk- 
ner  and  H.  Conway  Wingfleld  as  Col.  Sir  j 
Christopher  Deering  were  excellent,] 
though  not  quite  as  funny  as  B.  N.| 
Lewis,  who  had  the  part  of  Freddie  Tat- 
ton; but  the  real  honors  of  the  evening j 
must  be  given  to  the  ladies  In  the  cast,, 
because  (he  play  was  written  to  give! 
them  an  opportunity  and  because  they 
ould  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 


disciples;  George  F.  Carr,  Roman  officer. 

The  tense  moments  of  the  play  are  re- 
lieved by  scenes  of  Ajax's  birthday  cele- 
bration in^  which  dancers,  athletes  and 
acrobats  are  introduced. 

The  play  is  produced  by  Justin  Adams, 
assisted  by  J.  Arthur  Bellhouse,  while 
the  costumes  and  scenery  were  designed 
by  Stanley  R.  H.  Rogers  and  Louise  C. 
Powell.  Katherine  Griffin  Donovan  is 
j  the  director  of  dancing. 

HEADS  KEITH  BILL 

Herman  Timberg,  composer,  musician, 
comedian  and  dancer,  assisted  by  his 
five  violin  girls,  In  the  playlet  with 
music,  "The  Viol-Inn,"  is  the  chief  feat- 
ure of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week.  Last  evening  there  was  a 
large  audience  that  was  unmistakably 
pleased. 

Mr.  Timberg,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
piece,  provides  something  new  for  vau- 
deville lovers.  The  introduction  of  the 
five  violin  girls  is  novel,  and  besides  pos- 
sessing youth  and  beauty,  they  are  none 
the  less  musicians.  There  is  a  pleasing 
burlesque  of  the  training  of  the  chorus 
girl  attractively  rhvthmed  In  jazz  meas- 
ure. The  final  number  visualizes  the 
different  periods  of  war  In  America. 

Mr.  Timberg  has  been  generous  with  his 
associates  and  there  is  no  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  stage  by  the  principal.  There  ' 
was  always  wonder  at  the  -many-sided 
artistry  of  this  youth  who  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  Ju- 
veniles. His  dancing,  always  a  pleasing 
recollection,  has  now  taken  on  added 
charm  with  many  attractive  innovations. 

Other  acts  were  Kramer  and  Morton, 
Dlackface  comedians;  the  Four  Ankers, 
gymnasts;  Frank  Crumit.  the  soft-pedal 
singer  and  story  teller;  Bert  Baker  and 
company,  back  again  in  the  uproariously 
funny  farce  "The  Prevaricator";  Emma 
Stephens,  soprano;  McMahon,  Diamond 
and  Chaplpw,  in  a  singing  .and  dancing 
act;  Harris  and  Morey.  singers  and  ln- 
•j  strumentalists,  and  Richards,  in  a  plct- 


it  affords. 

As  "The  Liars"  was  played  at  the  Cop- 1,reSQue  dancing  act 

ley  last  season,  it  and  the  company  arc  'SSfir  

familiar  to  Boston  theatregoers,  and  its*  //  _  , 

first  performance  in  this  year's  revivaliX  7^-»-*>»<_*i    /  (, 

gives  promise  of  a  successful  run.  * 


in 


of 


Is 


"The  Master's  Power."  ,1  rellerlous 
irama  written  by  the  Rev.  John  J. 
I  McMahon,    curate    at    St.  John's 
J  Church,  Roxbury,  and  formerly  at- 
tached to  the    Catholic  pariffh 
I  Med  ford,  was  presented  last  evenin^, 
in  the  Park  Square  Theatre  before 
an  ,audience  that  taxed  the  seatinz 
capacity  of  the  hoftse.    A  cast 
j  about  300  persons  participated. 

Its  first  presentation  was  a  decided 
I  success.      A    second  performance 
scheduled    for    this    evening,    and  the 
proceeds  from  both  performances  will 
be  devoted  to  the  war  work  fund  of  the 
|  Knights  of  Columbus. 

All  Boston  Represented 
The  complete  cast  was  made  up  of 
I  amateur  talent  representing  every  seo- 
I  tlon  of  Greater  Boston. 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  In  Mace- 
I  donla,  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It 
portrays  Marcus,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Roman  ruler,  blind  from  birth,  a  part 
I  taken  and  well  carried  out  by  Gerard 
|Colller.    By  "virtue  of  his  father's  po- 
jsltlon,  he  has  been  promised  a  general- 
hip  in  Ceasar's  army,  but  because  of! 
his  blindness  the  office  has  been  prom-i 
jlsed  to  AJax  (Arthur  Travers)  by  thej 
father  of  Marcus.    Whispers  of  a  new 
god  have  come  to   Thessalonia  fromi 
Jerusalem  and   many  •  wonderful  tales 
have  been  told  of  the  power  of  this 
strange  man.  3Kv-;;.tJ 

Marcus  hearing  these  stories  con- 
ceives the  idea  of  going  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Journey  is  made  in  the  com- 
panionship of  Simon  (J.  Arthur  Bell- 
house), who  has  the  confidence  of 
Gracchus  (A.  R.  Tisdale),  father  of 
Marcus. 

Polonius  (Df  .Charles  P.  Kelly),  fear- 
ing that  his  son  Ajax  will  lose  the  gen-- 
eralshlp  if  Marcus  receives  his  sight 
promises  to  recompense  Simon  In  good 
measure  if  the  blind  boy  does  not  gain 
hlH  sight.  Despite  the  duplicity  of 
Simon,  Marcus  reaches  the  Christ 
through  the  efforts  of  Octavia  (Miriam 
Db  ■  ■  nport  Gow),  a  girl  who  has  been 
cured  of  lameness,  and  receives  his 
sight,  after  which  he  declines  the  com- 
l  mission  in  Caesar's  army  to  devote  his 
life  to  spreading  the  teachings  of  the  , 
led  man  o*  Nazareth,  and,  Athena 
Donovan),    sister    of   AJax  and 


derive  the  poetic  gift  that  noW  com- 
mands the  attention  and  excites  the 
curiosity  of  the  literary  world?  In  the 
great  National  Biographical  Dictionary 
we  find  no  Clancy.  There  Is  no  Clancy 
in  the  octavo  volumes  relating  the  lives 
of  illustrious  Irishmen.  What  was  the 
maiden  name  of  Frothingham's  highly 
respectable  mother? 


The  Youth  of  Clancy 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Discussions  In  the  Herald  and  Jour- 
nal regarding  Frothlngham  Clancy 
cause  grief  to  the  real  friends  who 
knew  and  loved  him  in  his  youth,  and 
have  sorrowed  at  his  untimely  end. 

There  need  be  no  Homeric  obscure 
ness  regarding  Clancy's,  birthplace.  The 
humble  dwelling,  wherein  he  was  born 
of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  still 
stands  In  a  certain  street  In  that  part 
of  the  cosmopolitan  city  of  Peabody, 
formerly  known  as  "Dublin,"  but  now 
occupied  by  strange  alien  races.  This 
humble  cot  is  now  the  abode  of  beetle- 
browed  Turks  —  "black  and  tans" 
Clancy  called  them  in  his  wrath,  on  his 
latest  visit  to  the  hallowed  spot, 
which  he  swore  in  his  grief  should  be 
his  last. 

Clancy's  baptismal  name  was  Michael 
Dennis,  and  from  early  boyhood  he  re- 
joiced in  the  nickname  "Buck."  He 
early  assumed  his  natural  place  as  a 
leader  in  neighborhood  scraps.  He  had 
an  Inborn  taste  for  strong  plug  tobacco, 
but  his  favorite  chew  was  the  burned 
nd  of  a  cigar  butt.  He  was  not  notice- 
ably bright  at  school,  but  was  fond  of 
poetry  and  excelled  as  a  declalmer 
thereof.  His  parents  hoped  that  he 
would  study  for  a  professional  career, 
end  prayed  that  he  might  choose  thfa 
rlerical  calling;  but  after  pursuing  the 
studies  of  the  classical  course  in  the 
high  school  for  two  years,  he  left  to 
learn  the  morocco  trade  and  worked 
contentedly  thereat  for  years.  He 
showed  no  eccentFlcitles  of  character, 
unless  a  love  of  poetry  and  cock-fight- 
ing might  be  so  classed.  He  belonged 
to  no  fraternal  or  social  organizations 
except  one,  the  Cider  Club,  a  neighbor- 
hood association  of  congenial  spirits, 
who  gravitated  together  early  in  spring 
and  held  week-end  outings  until  late 
fall  on  the  near-by  river  shores  now 
controlled  by  the  Salem  and  Kernwood 
Golf  clubs.  Clancy's  genius  here  dis- 
plnyed  Itself  by  his  scheme  for  assess- 
ing the  costs  of  these  weekly  outings. 


raffled    tech  "  week    at    60    cents    <i  i 

"chance,*    The  winner  cased  for  the : 
goat  until  the  next  outing.    Clancy  was 
the  poet  laureate  of  the  club. 

A  dark  day  dawned  for  Clancy  and  his 
friends  when  a  maiden  aunt,  who  had 
"lived  with"  some  Back  Bay  family 
named  Frothingham,  and  had  invested  i 
her  savings  in  copper  tips  in  the  '95 
boom,  adopted  Clancy,  removed  him 
from  what  she  considered  debasing  sur- 
roundings and  pernicious  influences,  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  nams  of  Frothing 
ham!  We  saw  little  of  him  thereafter- 
1  wards. 

I  met  Clancy  a  few  years  ago  in  Billy 
9  Earle's  place.  He  was  somewhat  "lit' 
Jup"  and  had  changed.  He  wore  a  silk  hat, 
I  which  he"  swore  he  spprted  only  when 
[drinking.  He  talked  strangely  to  me 
I  about  poetry  he  had  learned  to  write  in 
I  some  school  called  after  a  woman  named. 
I  Lowell.  He  complained  that  he  was  not 
1  allowed  by  "his  publishers"  to  write  In 
I  fDs  natural  vein,  and  swore  roundly 
1  when  he  spoke  of  the  evil  influences  ex- 
J  erted  on  his  career  by  highbrows  of  thej 
I  Deedledum  and  Babblington  Brook; 
j  "caste."  "  'Tis  the  likes  of  such  as  these 
j  that  drives  me  to  drink,"  he  cried ;  and 
\  wept  copious  tears  when  he  recalled  for-, 
i  mer  days  with  the  old  gang. 

I  Poor  Clancy !  I  prefer  to  think  of  hirer 
Has  he  was  in  early  years,  light-hearted,,;, 
flgay  and  free.  On  his  last  visit  to  his  na-Jp 
jjtive  heath  he  read  a  poem  at  a  reunion 

of  the  Cider  Club.  The  following  is  an; 
iiextraet : 

THE  GANG 
(ffhe  boys  would  often  gather  In  a  shady 
little  lot. 

Where  a  barrel  would  be  waiting  to  be. 

emptied  on  the  Spot: 
fjOn  the  stump  of  a  departed  tree  it  quickly  i 

would  be  slapped. 
And  every  one  would  stand  around  to  see 

the  barrel  tapped.  ; 

'lit  was  always  big  Mike  Kyan  who  would  r 
act  as  overseer.  I 
He  would  take  the  mallet  from  the  hand 

of  some  one  standing  near. 
Then  with  bated  breath  we'd   watch  him 
till  we  heard  the  hissing  foam,  I 
JAnd  we'd  give  a  cheer  for  Ryan  when  he  I 
drove  the  faucet  home. 

AH*  would  toss  the  mallet  to  the  ground  I 

and  give  his  hands  a  rub, 
JThen  underneath  the  faucet  he  would  place 
J^-       a  little  tub. 

HAnd  while  the  boys  stood  ready  to  present 

him  with  a  cup, 
3  He'd  turn  the  spigot  just  a  bit  and  draw  a 
.1  little  sup. 

"How  is  It,  Mike?"  we'd  ask  him  when  he 

had  a  little  sip. 
And   his  scorn   at   interruption  curled  a 

II  bristling  upper  lip. 

I]  And  then  he'd  face  us  proudly,  as  a  man 
that  understood:  .V 

1''It  could  be  a  little  better,  boys,  but  still, 
•lis  pretty  good." 

JWe  would  start  a  little  game  of  cards,  and  I 

soon  the  fun  would  fly: 
J  With   stories,    sougs    and   repartee,    the  day 

would  hurry  by; 
Jwi'd  drink  the  beer  and  play  the  cards, 

and  when  the  sun  went  down 
►lWe'd  kick  the  barrel  from  the  9tump  and 
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all  stroll  back  to  town. 

»abody. 


W.  N.  M. 


T.  P.  Smith 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 

Thomas  Parker  Smith  was  of  the  class 
(which  entered  the  Public  Latin  School 
I  In  1850,  and  was  often  a  declalmer  at 
j  public  exhibitions  of  the  school. 
I  Mrs.  T.  P.  Smith  of  whom 


least;  .perhaps' of  others,  but  of  these  I 

am  not  aware.  I  know  of  but  one  exist- 
ing copy  of  Cullcn's  poems,  and  this  Is 
on  the  shelves  of  a  well-known  literary 
man  of  this  city.  Incidentally.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear,  through  this  column,  of 
the  existence  of  any  other  copies  or— 
even  better— of  any  other  works  of  this 
author.  Cullen  was  a  poet  >f  ever  onc 
existed,  even  If  his  record  is  scanty  and 
unattainable.  His  most  ordinary  talk 
was  gracefully  fanciful  and,  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  infrequent  cups,  his  con- 
versation was  affluent  in  rich  and  spon- 
taneous imagery  and  marked  by  ca- 
dences of  rhythmic  beauty.  It  was  In 
his  delightful  company  that  I  first  met 
Frothingham  Clancy.  I  cannot  now  re- 
call the  circumstances  of  this  meeting 
Indeed  any  effort  to  give  my  recollec- 
tions of  Clancy  a  definite  form  Instantly 
involves  me  In  confusion  with  the  orien- 
tal fable  of  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful 
Lamp.  -For  Clancy  was  not  so  much  a 
|  real  person  to  my  conceptions  at  that 
time  as  he  was  a  kind  of  apparition 
summoned  by  Cullen's  call  for  the 
waiter.  It  was  the  custom  there  to  ring 
a  small  bell  for  this  purpose,  and  this 
signal,  when  given  by  my  friend,  miracu- 
lously produced  not  only  the  waiter, 
whom  he  humorously  called  Shouvaloff, 
because  of  some  resemblance  or  other, 
but  almost  invariably  Clancy  as  well. 

We  would  be  sitting  three  in  company, 
perhaps,  engaged  in  good  and  inspiring 
talk,  when,  at  first  Cullen,  but  later  it 
mattered  not  whom,  having  summoned 
the  waiter,  would  employ  the  hospitable 
formula:  "What  are  you  going  to 
have?"  Almost  instantly  our  party 
would  be  increased  to  four  and  the 
miraculous  Clancy  be  In  our  midst.  At 
first  it  was  almost  uncanny,  but  in  time 
we  got  used  to  It,  and  Jo  this  day  I  can- 
not recall  having  met  our  friend  in  any 
more  normal  way;  he  lives  in  my  mem- 
ory as  an  exhalation  from  lost  moods 
that  I  would  be  glad  Indeed  to  recall, 
and  so  faV  I  recall  him  pleasantly.  As 
a  matter  of  mere  economics,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Clancy  was  a  bit  costly, 
and  not  worth  what  he  cost  In  his  con- 
tributions to  the  gayety  of  the  occasions 
that  he  inevitably  graced.  But  Cullen 
was  worth  while,  and  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  forego  Cullen  if  we  were  to  be 
rid  of  his  familiar,  we  accepted  the  in- 
evitable. 

I  do  not  recall  a  single  remark  of 
Clancy  that  was  worth  remembering. 
On  one  occasion,  after  he  had  slumbered 

for  some  time  with  his  chin  upon  his 
shirt  bosom  and  his  unemployed  cigar 
burning  a  hole  In  his  pantaloons  as  It 
drooped  In  Idleness,  he  roused  himself 
and  said  something  amusing  and  appo- 
site that  I  hsfve  now  forgotten.  It  was 
deemed  at  the  time  to  be  a  deliberate 
and  calculated  Jest,  but  it  was  later  dis- 
covered to  have  been  a  mere  accident. 
Boston.  GAYLORD  QUEX. 


The 

..  "Inquirer" 

asks  in  the  letter  published  In  this  col- 
lumn  on  the  8th  Inst.,  was  T.  P.  Smith's 
!  mother.  She  was  a  literary  lady,  and 
]  according  to  my  recollection  was  con- 
Inected  with  a  school  for  young  ladles  in 
Jone  of  Boston's  suburbs.  Among  Smith's 
1  classmates  at  the  school  were  Francis 
ICust'.s  Hopklnaon,  Ellis  Loring  Motte, 
Nathaniel  Bradstreet  Shurtleff  and  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Greeley  Stevenson. 
1   Salem.  S.  D.  G. 


[Man  Is  a  lump,  where  all  beasts  kneadtd  be; 
,  Wisdom  makes  him  an  ark,  where  alt  agree. 

[  The  fool,  lu  whom  those  beasts  do  live  at  Jar, 
I?  sport  to  others,  and  a  theatre. 
N'or  'BC-apea  h«  so,  but  Is  himselt  tbelr  prey; 
All  nhich  was  man  In  him  Is  eat  away. 


Linsey  Cullen,  Poet 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wus  on  the  point  of  sending  you  some 
Intimate  details  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Frothingham  Clancy,  as  he  was  person- 
ally known  to  me,  when  I  encountered 
two  letters  from  .ladles— one  a  kins- 
woman of  the  departed— regarding  this 
unfortunate  man.  What  I  had  to  say 
would  be  In  the  worst  possible  taste  so 
long  as  near  friends  or  relatives  survive 
and  so  It  must  remain  unsaid;  but  the 
9  circumstances  under  which  I  met  him 
\  may  be  tactfully  related.  Some  40  years 
ago  I  was  living  in  the  South  end  of; 
Boston  under  a  temporary  financial 
cloud,  and  as  an  Incident  of  this  exile 
used  to  take  many  of  my  meals  at  a 
small  restaurant  kept  by  one  Herschen- 
roder  on  Washington  street,  near  the  \ 
old  graveyard  where  the  "big  organ." 
once  installed  in  the  old  Muslo  Hall, 
passed  many  years  In  the  limbo  of  stor- 
age. It  Is  pleasant  to  recall  In  these 
days  of  costly  living  that  I  could  obtain 
then  and  there  dropped  eggs  on  toasl 
at  6  cents  per  egg,  and  a  cod  roe— in- 
sipid but  filling— for  a  nickel.  In- 
cidentally the  beer  was  good— that  is, 
well  drawn. 
Many  Interesting  people  frequented  the 


"Telephonese"  Again 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  compliments  to  Llndley  Murray's 
ghost  which  so  felicitously  and  appro- 
priately queries,  with  "where  In  blazes" 
and  "where  the  devil."  They  savor  of 
environment. 

We  continue  toweling  to  the  impression 
that  there  is  authority  In  any  language 
for  that  which  is  sanctioned  by  usage, 
In  fact,  that  usage  is  the  final  determi- 
nant. Be  that  as  It  may.  Dear  Llndley, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  debate  so  trifling 
a  question.  Telephonically,  our  distort- 
ed nines  and  our  drumfire  threes  are 
not  only  sanctioned  but  sanctified,  be- 
cause they  serve  a  useful  purpose,  which 
is  the  reason  for  their  exlstance.  The 
temptation  is  strong  to  tell  you  more, 
but  we  resist  because  we  realjze  that 
you  are  not  really  seeking  Information 
and  your  flippancy  only  accentuates  the 
desperate  straits  to  which  you  were 
driven  to  find  s,  vehicle  to  carry  you 
Into  print. 

"Vanltas  vanltatum;  omnia  vanltas." 
Indeed  "we  are  living  In  war  times" 
and  it  will  be  a  distinct  relief  to  a 
war-Weary  world  to  learn,  or  be  re- 
minded, as  the  case  may  be,  that  "long 
I  In  English  Is  of  course  a  dipthong." 
It  is  so  vital.  Hail  O  Prisclanl  We 
salute  thee! 

In  matters  of  taste  and  English  wef 
seem  to  detect  an  occasional  lapse;  a 
trace  of  grandiloquence  here,  a  touch  I 
of    redundancy    there,    but    they    are  j 
trifles— only    trifles— Lindley,    and  we 
should  have  avoided  the  reference  had 
you  not  pointed  the  way.    By  the  way, 
we're  Just  lovely  outside  the  office  and 
if  you  only  knew  us  you  wouldn't  care  , 
whether  we  spoke  Choctaw  or  Siamese. 
It  has  never  been  our  good  fortune  to 
see  any  one — even  a  ghost— "rise   in ! 
clarion  tones,"  but  it  must  be  thrilling.  I 
Can  you  not  give  us  a  demonstration 
—we  ask  you— and  not  to  be  outdone 
In  "taste"  and  -courtesy,  we  are  indif- 
ferent as  to  "where  the  devil"  you  give  » 
it  or  "where  in  blazes"  you  are,  we  h 
will   come  if   you   bid   us.    We  like  f 
"spooks"  and  "spoooky"  things  and  wef 
just  dote  on  pickled  "Hums." 
Boston.  TELEGIRLS.  I 


An  Old  Hymn  of  Hate 

It  is  strange  that  no  one  has  thought, 
of  publishing  in  these  times  Heine's  - 
poem  "The  Weavers." 


'.]  place  for  reasons  similar  to  my  own- 

j  among  others,  one  Linsey  Cullen.  This  1*1  wlth""tearle"e«  eyes,  in  despair  and  gloom, 
I  eccentric  was  a  proclaimed  author  to  the  I  I  Gnashing  their  teeth,  they  sit  at  ihe  loom 

shroud    we   are   weaving,  O 


Thy   shroud   we  are   weaving,   O  German 

of  old. 

We  are  weaving  into  It  the  curse  threefold. 
We   are   weaving,   weaving,  weaving! 


1  4N 


handle  the.  situation  as  It  deserves. 
Knowing  him  lntinv«trl\.  1  feel  that  he 
will  Immediately  organize  a  vigilance 
committee,  have  the  Hmlltt  woman  ar- 
rested for  pro-Germanism,  under  the 
espionage  act  and  interned  In  the  local 
ur  w«uln«.  all  wtn  for  nauctit.  pound.  The  fair  fume,  of  our  beloved 
.ad    nHvke4         a    "rrlWoj   Cn]H>  ,mlst  l)0  sustained  regardless  cf 

weavlnfl 


w»  pray*d  to  to  vain. 

i  cold  and  hanger  cauaed 


>a»Uii.  wtavinf. 

i  klnj.  tb»  kin*  of  the  rich. 

but  laavaa  u*  ,0  ,B  ' u* 
„,    tracts  ua  »•  though  wo 

...l.llria  »  ahool  u»  like  doga— 
taring.  weaving,  weaving! 

mrw  on  our  fala*  fatherland! 
and   <li>grac*  flount  luxuriant 

I  and  flow  ere  am  alaln  by  the 

ad  daeay  five  new  life  to  the 

•avlng.  westing.  waaTlngt 

•ene  on — thar*  is  no  daisy— 
reaving,  both  night  and  day- 
art  weaving,  O  fatherland  old. 

ig  into  It  the  curte  threefold— 
.aviiig.  neavlng.  weaving!" 
■r,"  one  of  Heine's  "Zelt- 
•«'»  written  some  time  be- 
nd 1848.    Frederick  William 


/ 


But  the  greatest  ahame  of  all  other  Is 
dla:  that  we  take  pleaaure  to  hear  the 
rgnns  and  Instrumenta  of  mualc  Bound 
learantly;  wa  delight  to  hear  birds  Blng- 
9*-  sweetly;  at  behold  with  right  good- 
rlll  be.xsts  playing,  aportlng.  dancing  and 
kipping  featly;  and  contrariwise,  we  are 
Vended  when  they  howl,  roar,  snarl,  and 
nash  their  teetb.  aa  also  when  tbey  shew 
fierce,  stern,  nnd  hideous  look;  and 
J!  this  while  seeing  our  lives  heavy,  sad. 
raviUled  and  oppressed  with  most  un- 
ileosant  passions,  most  Intricate  and  ln- 
xpllcable  affairs,  and  overwhelmed  with 
nfinlie  and  endless  cares;  yet  we  will  not 
fiord  ourselves  some  rest  and  breathing 


expense. 

In  his  autobiography,  edited  by  Tom 
Taylor,  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon.  the 
historical  painter,  reflects  caustically  on 
the  domestic  "slackness"  of  the  essay- 
list.  William  Haslttt.    If  the  elder  Hazlitt 
had  the  same  alleged  faults  he  would 
I  surely  be  persona  non  grata  with  the 
good  housekeepers  of  the  Cape,  who 
Jhfcve  always  been  noted  for  neatness  in 
|household  management.  Haydon,  though 
a  great  painter,  was  a  man  soured  by 
I  adversity.    The  review  of  his  book  in 
'  Hie  Examiner  (1853)  severely  condemned 
I  his  attacks  on  his  contemporaries.  The 
following  account  of  a  christening  party 
s)t  Haslitt's  was  characterized  as  "ex- 
ecrable bad  taste", 

"I  sat  down  ;  the  company  began  to 
(<Yop  In — Charles  Lamb  and  his  poor  sis- 
tir — an  sorts  of  odd,  clever  people.  Still 
no  dinner.  At  last  came  in  a  maid,  who 
laid  a  cloth  and  put  down  the  knives 
and  forks  in  a  heap.  Then  followed  a 
dish  of  potatoes,  cold,  waxy  and  yellow. 
Then  came  a  bit  of  beef  with  a  bone  like 
a  battering-ram,  toppling  on  all  Its  cor- 
ners. Neither  Hazlltt  nor  Lamb  seemed 
at  all  disturbed,  but  set  to  work  serving 
each  other ;  while  the  boy,  half-clean 
and  obstinate,  kept  squalling  to  put  his 
fingers  in  the  gravy." 

Haydon  also  called  Hazlitt  a  com- 
pound of  "malice,  candor,  cowardice, 
genius,  purity,  vice,  democracy  and  con- 
ceit" A  comprehensive  indictment,  in- 
deed !    Save  us  from  our  friends  ! 

MICHAEL,  FITZGERALD. 
East  Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  June  10. 


Messrs.  Quex  and  Cullen 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I    read    Mr.    Quex's  communication 
■about  Herschenroder"s  restaurant  with 
fa  good  deal  of  interest.    I  knew  Quex 
well,  and  I  used  to  visit  that  restaurant. 
I  lived  just  around  the  corner  In  those 
days  at  the  St.  James  Hotel,  now  the 
[Franklin  Square  House,  and  used  to 
I  drop  in  of  ah  evening  now  and  then  'for 
Is,  night  cap.    I  don't  remember  this 
man  Clancy,  but  I  do  recall  Cullen,  and 
I  disagree  wholly  with  Quex  about  him. 
Qu-  x  was  and   is  a  rounder  of  the 
fpolite  sort  and  the  atmosphere  with 
Swhich   his  letter  surrounds  Cullen  is 
perfectly  characteristic  of  Quex  but  un- 
Must  to  Cullen.    Cullen  was  rather  an 
(abstemious  man  of  a  retiring  disposi- 
Ition;  I  thought  he  was  in  the  news- 
paper business.    He  used  to  smoke  a 
Mueer  kind  of  cigarette— sometimes  a 
|^ipe— filled  with  some  stuff  or  other  that 
vas  not  tobacco,  and  drank  very  spar- 
*■  lgly.    He  had  invented  and  manufac- 
ured  for  his  own  use,  I  was  told,  a 
,  *ind  of  "mead,"  as  he  called  it,  made 
'  out  of  familiar  herbs,  and  made  a  great 
(secret  of  the  recipe.    It  was  a  sort  of 
^soft  drink  like  tonic,  but  I  have  seen 
■him  pretty  well  lighted  up  on  it  more 
than  once.    He  talked  a  good  deal  at 
such  times  in  a  kind  of  crazy  way,  but 
f Herscbenroder  never  got  rich  on  what 
■  .he  bought  there.    I  played  dominoes 
with  him  once  or  twice;  he  played  a 
[^pretty  good  game  of  dominoes.  I  never 
cBOt  on  with  Quex.    He  was  a  gabby 
sort  of  man  and  his  letter  sounds  ex- 
actly like  what  I  knew  of  him. 

COL.  MARSHALL  TREDD. 

Boston. 


He  Left  Early 

He  (Viscount  Bryce)  combines  the 
qualities  which  Lord  Morley  demands 
of  one  who  plays  the  dual  role  of 
statesman  and  man  of  affairs.  He  has. 
moreover,  the  sovereign  grace  of  hu- 
mor. At  the  Union  League  Club  din- 
ner, a  few  years  ago,  he  had  to  leave 
eariy  and  apologized.  Of  two  Scotsmen 
who  had  had  a  merry  evening,  one,  he 
said,  rose  to  leave.  "Why,  mon  Sandy, 
are  ye  goin'  awa'  at  10  o'clock?"  asked 
the  other.  "I  maun  go,"  replied  Sandy, 
"I  hae  changed  my  lodgings,  and  I'm 
nae  weel  acquaint  wiy  the  staircase." 
"And  I'm  nae  so  verra  weel  acquaint 
with  the  staircase  yet  mysel',"  ex- 
plained the  orator,  as  he  bowed  himself 
'1  out.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Jour  printer  with  gray  head  and  gaunt 

Jaws  works  at  his  ease. 
He  turns  his  quid  of  tobacco,  while  his  eyes 

Wur  with  the  manuscript. 


The  Hazlitts 
is  the  World  Wags: 
As  a  Cape  Codder  by  adoption  I  was 
nterested  in  the  references  to  the  elder 
Jazlitt's  "call"  to  our  historic  region. 

think  you  are  right  in  saying  that  this 
nvitation  must  have  come  from  around 
•Plymouth  way."  It  is  improbable  that 
t  came  from  Provincetcwn,  which  at 
Jtat  period  was  intensely  devoted  to 
Congregationalism  and  intolerant  of 
rther  creeds.  The  coming  of  the  Metho- 
llsts  in  1795  was  violently  resented.  The 
umber  which  hod  arrived  for  the  bulki- 
ng of  the  Methodist  meeting  house  was 
leized  by  the  dominant  faction  and 
jurnt.  The  feud  lasted  through  the  first' 
matter  of  the  last  century.  What! 
rhance  would  a  poor  Unitarian  have  in 
.he  midst  of  tnis  turmoil?  It  was  not 
intil  1830,  whe  i  the  warring  factions 
wearied  of  the  fight,  that  the  Unitarians 
rentured  into  tli*  I'rovincetown  field. 

The  Cape  is  Barnstable  county  alone, 
though  I  once  heard  o  Socialist  orator 
in  Boston  Common  tell  his  audience 
hat  he  came  from  Brockton,  "down  on 
Lhe  Cape."  This  forcible  annexation  of 
Cape  <3od  by  foreign  powers  is  fiercely 
tbjected  to  by  our  sturdy  democracy, 
which  has  "self-determined"  its  geo- 
graphical Lines. 

So  Miss  Hazlitt  called  the  garden-spot 
If  New  England  a"  "desolate"  place!  This 
la  a  gross  libel.    Is  it  not  here  that  the 
Mafnent  sociologist.  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
Ian,  finds  rest  and  recreation  from  his 
arduous  labor  on  his  colossal  book?  I| 
■jdcrstand  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  soonl 
Honor  us  with  his  presence.     He  will 
IBadoubtedly  call  Cap'n  Nickerson's  at-l 
tention    to    Miss    Hazlitt's  slanderous) 
.Something    doing    in  the 
jre  that  night:   The  worthy 


snt. 


Was  Clancy  a  Printer? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  more  than  a  little  Inter 
ested  In  your  memories  of  the  late 
Frothingham  Clancy  and  the  contribu- 
tions they  have  called  forth  from  your 
leaders.  The  more  so  by  reason  of  the 
!  fact  that  I  associate  the  departed  with 
I  a  rare  acquaintance  I  made  when  a 
I  cub  printer  in  one  of  the  big  shops  of 
the  city  in  the  late  seventies.  From 
what  I  have  read  in  your  columns  I 
have  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  late 
Frothingham  Clancy  and  my  printer- 
friend  were  one  and  the  same.  My 
friend,  F.  Clancy,  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual personality,  his  rare  attributes 
of  uniqueness  constantly  betraying 
themselves  in  the  most  commonplace 
and  every-day  incidents  of  his  living. 
He  always  signed  the  numerous  I.  O. 
i  U.  slips  that  he  insisted  on  presenting 
j  to  his  companions  on  the  latter  days  of 
\  the  week  ere  the  ghost  had  performed 
f  his  usual  peregrinations,  "I.  O.  U.,  F. 
'  Clancy."  Could  I  but  get  a  glimpse  of 
his  later  verses  I  might  readily  tell 
whether  my  suspicions  are  jifstlfied  or 
'  not.  Our  F.  Clancy  had  a  dread  abhor- 
rence of  angularity  in'  chirography,  as 
Indeed  did  he  in  all  of  the  niceties  of 
J*  life,  including  the  gentler  sex.  How  well 
3  do  1  recall  the  rounding  pen  flourish 
With  which  he  would  begin  the  "F"  and 
the  majestic  sweep  of  the  tail  of  the 
"y"  in  Clancy,  as  he  paid  the  gentle- 
man's tribute  to  the  one  whom  he  hon- 
ored with  the  presentation  of  these 
valued  evidences  of  confidence  bestowed 
by  him  with  an  air  of  courtliness  and 
bonhomie  that  made  the  recipient  feel 
that  it  was  indeed  a  favor  that  was 
being  accorded  him  to  be  allowed  to 
contribute  to  the  exchequer  of  one  so 
remote  from  anything  that  savored  of 
sordidness  or  commercialism.  "My 
young  friend,"  said  Clancy  to  me  one 
noon  after  he  had  completed  his  signa- 
ture and  nonchalantly  dropped  my  quar- 
ter into  his  apron  pocket,  "always  re- 
member that  the  curved  line  is  Nature's 
line  of  beauty.  You  will  observe  in  my 
writing  that  I  invariably  adhere  to  that 
principle  and  simulate  in  my  chirog- 
raphy the  undulating  motion  of  the, 
ocean."  As  the  majesty  of  the  simile- 
rolled  from  his  eloquent  lips  I  was 
made  to  feel  that  I  stood  in  the  presence 
of  a  master  of  thought,  one  who  could 
ever  illumine  and  beautify  even  so  sor- 
did a  transaction  as  that  involved  in  the 
vulgar  process  of  making  a  touch.  I 
am  not  sure  but  I  may  yet  have  numer- 


swny  among  my  effects.  Not  for  their 
intrinsic  value  alone,  for  none  of  us 
over  expected  Clancy  to  redeem  those 
artistic.  tokenB  that  always-  seemed  too 
Insignificant  for  his  great  intellect  with 
which  to  trifle,  but  rather  with  the  hope 
that  by  them  I  might  be  assured  that 
the  friend  1  was  once  so  wont  to  admire 
from  afar  on  pay  day  and  more  Intl- 
matelv  as  the  weeks  grew  older,  was 
none  other  than  the  genius  whose  poetic 
muse  vou  have  done  so  well  to  recall  to 
the  memorv  of  a  generation  that  is  far 
too  prone  to  neglect  the  beauty  of  his 
periods  and  the  real  blankncss  of  his 
verse.  L-  w-  s> 

Melrose  Highlands. 

The  Lake 

!  If  anv  of  the  U.  S.  A.  soldiers  hail 
from  Webster,  Mass.,  they  will  doubtless 
have  memories  of  many  happy  hours 
spent  on  Lake  Chnrgoggagoggmanchaug- 
gagORgagungamaugg.  a  pleasant  holiday 
resort  near  that  town,  and  called  locally 
Lake  Chunkamnugg  for  short.  The  name 
does  not  present  such  difficulties  of  pro- 
nunciation to  an  Englishman  as  does 
the  name  of  the  Anglesey  village  of 
Llanfairpwll  gwyngyllgogeryc.h  wyrndro- 
bwll-llantysiliogogogoch.  the  standing 
joke  among  visitors  to  the  Menai  straits, 
which  is  commonly  shortened  to  Llan- 
fair-peg.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Is  not  the  correct  spelling  of  this  lake 
Cb.au  gogagognianchnusigogehaubunag- 
ungamaug?  We  have  been  told  that 
this  Indian  name  being  interpreted 
means:  "You  nsh  on  your  side,  I  fish 
on  my  side,  nobody  shall  fish  in  the 
middle."— Ed. 


Crowds  and  Crowders 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  in  the  Sunday  Herald  an  ac- 
count of  the  mediaeval  musical  instru- 
ment, the  crouth,  or  crowth.  I  recall 
hearing  my  father  speak  of  an  Irish  fid- 
dler as  the  "crowder."  Is  the  word 
Irish,  or  only  a  slang  term?  I  do  not 
remember  hearing  the  word  ever  used 
elsewhere,  but  may  have  seen  it  in  some 
Irish  ballads.  S.  HARROCKS. 

Westminster. 

A  crowder,  crouder  or  crowder  is  a 
person  that  plays  the  crowd;  a  fiddler. 
The  word  is  historically  English.  It  is 
also  dialect.  Lord  Bermers  and  Thomas 
Fuller  used  it  in  their  centuries,  and 
Mr.  Harrocks  will  find  It  in  Stevenson's 
"Master  of  Ballantrae."  Crowd,  the 
ancient  Celtic  musical  instrument  of  the 
viol  class,  comes  from  the  Welsh, 
"crwth."  The  crwth  was  originally  a 
plucked,  not  a  bowed,  instrument.  The 
principle  of  the  bow  was  introduced 
from  Asia  at  an  early  date,  and  applied 
to  the  crwth.  The  Instrument  was 
played  in  this  manner  in  England  and 
Ireland  from  remote  times.  It  was  heard 
at  Carnavon  as  late  as  1801,  but  is  now 
wholly  out  of  use.  "Crowd"  is  in  Eng- 
lish dialect  a  fiddle.  Butler  has  it  in 
"Hudibras": 

That  kept  their  consciences  in  cases, 
As  fiddlers  do  their  crowds  and  bases. 

In  dialect  the  verb  "crowd"  means  to 
play  the  fiddle.  There  was,  perhaps 
there  now  is,  a  yearly  crowder  feast  at 
Towednack,  near  St.  Ives,  on  the  near- 
est Sunday  to  April  28,  a  Cuckoo-feast. 
It  was  called  crowder  feast  because  "the 
fiddler  formed  a  procession  at  the 
church  door  and  led  the  people  through 
the  village  to  some  tune  on  his  crowd." 
-Ed. 

Arrigo  Boito,  who  died  suddenly  at 
Milan  June  10  in  his  76th  year,  Is  known 
in  Boston  as  a  composer  and  a  libret- 
tist— as  a  composer  by  his  opera  "Me- 
fistofele."  The  first  performance  in  Bos- 
ton, also  in  the  United  .States,  was  in 
English  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Nov.  18, 
1880.  The  chief  singers  were  Mmes. 
Marie  Roze  and  Annandale ;  Messrs. 
Perugini,  Conly  and  Tilla.  This  per- 
formance, according  to  contemporane- 
ous report,  was  a  poor  one. 

The  first  performance  in  Italian  In 
Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
Dec.  29,  1880.  There  was  this  strong 
cast :  Mmes.  Valleria  and  Cary  ;  Messrs. 
Campanini  and  Novara.  A  still  stronger 
cast,  perhaps,  was  that  at  the  same 
theatre  on  March  4,  1884:  Mmes.  Nils- 
son  and  Trebelli ;  Messrs.  Campanini, 
Mlrabella  and  Grozzi. 

A  performance  with  Mme.  Calve  and 
Pol  Plancon  as  Marguerite  and  Mephls- 
topheles,  respectively,  at  the  Mechanics 
building  was  announced  by  Abbey, 
Schoeffel  and  Grau*  for  Feb.  27,  1896. 
Mme.  Calve  was  indisposed.  "H  Trova- 
tore"  was  substituted. 

There  were  many  performances  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  beginning  with  that 
of  Feb.  IS.  1910  when  the  singers  were 
Mmes.  Alda  (Marguerite),  Leveronl 
(Marta):  Boninsegna  (Helen),  Claessens 
(Pantalis)  and  Messrs.  Constantino  and 
Mardones.  Miss  Nellsen  was  heard  later 
at  Marguerite;  Miss  Dereyne,  Mme.  Car- 
men Melis,  as  Helen ;  Robert  Lassalle  as 
Faust;  Leon  Sibiriakoft,  a  Russian  bass 
whose  sojourn  in  Boston  was  short  as 
Mephistopheles. 

"Mefistofele,"  when  It  was  first  pro- 
duced at  La  Scala,  Milan,  failed  dlsr 
mally.  The  opera  in  its  original  form 
lasted  nearly  six  hours.  It  was  said  by 
critics  friendly  to  Boito,  as,  Mazzucato, 
that  it  was  incongruous,  amorphous, 
feebly  orchestrated,  without  dramatic 
interest.    There  were  52  rehearsals.  At 


rtoroi  sly  upplauded.  The  first  act  was 
coollj  received.  The  Garden  Scene  dis- 
pleased tlv  audience.  The  "Snbba  Ro- 
mantlco"  was  considered  Irreverent.  At 
'the  crowning  of  Mephistopheles.  while 
the  kneeling  v  Itches  sang  the  plain  song 
of  the  "Tantum  Ergo,"  the  audience 
Ihlssed  nnd  howled.  Dissatisfaction  grew 
llouder  and  louder  with  the  following 
jfoenes  There  were  open  rows;  chal- 
lenges to  duels.  At  the  end  the  orches- 
jtra  stood  up  and  cheered  the  composer, 
rrhe  audience  rushed  forward,  but  the 
house  was  cleared  and  the  quarrels  were 
fin  the  street  until  the  morning.  Portions 
J  of  the  opera  were  performed  during  tnei 
Week  but  as  the  conflict,  over  the  music  , 
still  raged,  the  police  Interfered  and  the  f 
•bpera  was  withdrawn. 

Boito  revised  Ws  libretto,  made  lm- 
Wortant  changes,  and  brought  out  the  < 
ft  new  version  at  Bologna,   Oct.  4,  1S76 
Hvhen  Campanini  took  the  part  of  Faust 
<nnd  Nannctti.  a  superb  young  bass,  who  | 
Jtwlce    visited  this    country,    was  the  t 
iMephlstopheles.  The  opera  was  success- 
ful   There  was  a  complete  reversal  of 
^former  opinion  at  La  Scala  in  May,  1881. 
'    Boito    worked  on    two    other  operas  | 
;"Ero  e  Leandro"  and  "Nerone."  The 
Bonner  did  not  please  him.  He  gave  the 
libretto  to  Bottesinl,  the  great  double-  | 
'bas*    aUo  a  composer.     Mancinelli  set  i 
music  to  the  same  libretto.   His  version 
,!was  heard  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1899  | 
with  Mme.  Emma  Eames.  a  beautiful  ^ 
'\  apparition;  Saleza.  Plancon  and  Pringle.  ; 
I  The  composer  conducted.    A  bacchanale 
was  a  feature  of  the  opera. 
"Nerone"  was  announced  more  than 
I  once  for  performance.    Was  it  complet- 
led?  What  did  Mazzucato  mean  by  say- 
ing- "For  a  long  time  the  work  has  been 
so  advanced  that  if  the  author  chooses  it 
may  be  got  ready  in  a  few  weeks,  but 
there,  are  excellent  reasons  for  not  giv- 
ing the  finishing  touches  to  it;  these  rea- 
sons of  course,  are  not  made  public,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  guess  at  them 
in  the  right  direction."   There  has  been 
I  talk  of  another  opera,  "Orestiade." 

Boiro  wrote  these  librettos,  some  of 
them  under  the  anagram  "Tobia  Gor- 
■  rio"-     "Mefistofele,"   "Nerone,"  'Ores- 
tiade,"  with   his  own   music;    "Ero  e 
8  Leandro  "   (Bottesini  and  Mancinelli); 
;  "Amleto"    (Faccio);    "Gioconda"  (Pon- 
IcWelli);  "Alessandro  Farnese"  (Palum-  I 
bo>-   "Tramonte"    (Coronaro);  "Otello' 
(Verdi);  "Falstaff"  (Verdi).    He  trans- 
late!  Wagner's  "Tristan  and  Isolde, 
I  "Rienzi"  and  "Supper  of  the  Apostles,  , 
the  text  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
!  and  some  texts  for  which  Schumann  and  i 
£l  Rubinstein  had  written  the  music. 

It  was  as  a  writer  that  Boito  first 
!  attracted  attention.    His  mother  was  a 
Pole,  a  Countess  Radolinska.   His  older 
brother  Camillo,  a  professor  of  archi- , 
tecture  at  Milan  and  a  writer  about  art,  : 
had  a  strong  influence  over  Arrigo,  and 
because  Arrigo  was  thought  to  have 
musical  talent,  the  family  moved  from| 
Padua,  where  he  had   been   born,    to  j 
Milan.    He  studied  music  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory.      Although    his  teacher 
saw  promise  in  the  young  man,  the  au- 
thorities were  dissatisfied  and  thought 
of  dismissing  him.    Verdi,  by  the  way. 
had  been  rejected  by  the  same  conserv- 
atory. 

Boito  contributed  articles  to  Italian 
magazines,  also  to  French  magazines, 
and  thus  won  the  favor  of  Victor  Hugo. 
The  libretto  and  some  music  for  a  con- 
tata,  "La  Sorella  d'ltalia"  tl862),  were 
not  published,  with  the  exception  of  two 
Short  duets  for  female  voices  This 
cantata,  for  which  Faccio  wrote  the  rest 
of  the  music,  was  performed  with  such 
success  that  the  Italian  government 
gave  the  two  money  besides  a  gold 
medal,  so  that  they  could  travel  and 
study  the  works  of  foreign  musicians. 
Boito  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
years  in  Paris,  and  some  time  in  Ger- 
many. He  heard  operas  by  Wagner  for 
the  first  time,  but  was  not  influenced  by 
them.  When  he  returned  to  Italy  his 
i  Idols  were  as  before  he  left  Milan-Mar- 
cello,  Beethoven,  Verdi,  Meyerbeer.  Yet 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  form  of 
i  Italian  opera  then  in  fashion.  "He  was 
too  modest  to  preach  a  new  faith,  toq 
honest  to  demolish  before  knowing  how 
and  what  to  build,  and  too  noble  to  write 
with  the  sole  end  of  amusing  his  fellow 
creatures."  Boito  devoted  himself  for  a 
-while  to  literature.  He  wrote  lyricsj 
(1861-67),  which  were  published  with  thel 
anagram  "Tobia  Gorrio"  as  the  author's 
name  at  Turin  in  1S77.  He  wrote  a  novel, 
■•L'  Alfler  Meno";  he  started  with 
friends  a  brilliant  but  short-lived  news-| 
"paper,  Figaro;  he  contributed  to  maga- 
zines 'a rtd  wrote  much  for  the  Glornale 
della  Societa  del  Quartetto  dl  Milano,  a 
musical  paper,  with  the  aim  of  encour- 
aging a  taste  tor  instrumental  music. 
An  article  eulogizing  Mendelssohn  in 
■  a  way  that  was  considered  disre- 
spectful to  Italian  composers  led  to 
I  a  duel  in  which  Boito  was  wounded 
I  In  the  right  arm. 

1866  the  war  with  Austria  put  an 
to  musical  business.  Boito,  Faccio 
others  joined  the  volunteer  corps 
under  Garibaldi,  and  fought  bravely. 
When  the  campaign  was  over  Boito 
thought  of  a  literary  career  in  Paris. 
Victor  Hugo  urged  him  to  come  and 
gave  him  a  warm  letter  of  introduction 
to  Emile  de  Girardin.  Boito  arrived  at 
Paris  in  the  spring  of  1867,  determined 
to  be  a  journalist;  but  Girardin  was 
then  the  hero  of  a  political  cause  celebre 
and,  as  the  introduction  led  to  nothing. 
Soito  visited  a  sister  in  Poland.  He 
sketched  there  the  music  for  an  ar- 
rangement of  Goethe's  whole  poem  and 
completed  some  of  the  chief  scenes,  but 
without  thought  of  a  performance,  for 
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^ThTmanagers  of  La  Scala  heard  j 
Fm<,  nnera  and  obtained  It.  ! 
t  W?Boito  was  appointed  Inspector- 
tail  of  technical  Instruction  n  the 
Eatortea  of  Italy.  The  titles  of 
K*u2n"  "ufficiale"  and  "commen- 
jore"  ^ave  been  conferred  on  him 

y  the  Italian  government,  and  In  189o 
e  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
f  Honor.     In   1*93   he   received  with 
rueh,  Grieg,  Saint-Saens  and  Tschai- 
owsky   the    doctor's    degree,  honoris 
ausa,  from  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
and.     At  the   concert   In  Cambridge, 
"une  12.  when  a  work  by  each  recipient 
was  performed,   the  prologue  to  "Mc- 
stofele"  was  on  the  program.  Tschai- 
kowsky  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest: 
"Next   to    Saint-Saens,    Boito  appeals 
Imost  to  me.   Bruch  is  an  unsympathetic, 
•inflated  sort  of  personage."    Grieg  was 
[prevented  by  sickness  from  being  pres- 
jent. 

I  In  his  later  years  Boito  became  a 
warm  admirer  of  Wagner's  works,  es- 
pecially "Lohengrin"  and  "Die  Meister- 
singei";  but  about  the  time  "Mefisto- 
fele"  triumphed  at  Bologna  he  began 
to  devote  himself  to  the  works  of  Bach. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
the  effective  pages  or  the  weak  pages 
of  "Mefistofele."  First  of  all,  the 
libretto  is  nearer  than  that  of  Gou- 
nod's "Faust"  to  Goethe.  For  this  rea- 
son Boito's  opera  is  too  episodic.  His 
Marguerite  is  finely  conceived  and  his 
music  fo>-  her  in  the  garden  and  In  the 
prison  far  outstrips  in  purity,  passion 
and  at  last  in  maniacal  frenzy  the  music 
invented  by  Gounod.  The  Prologue  is 
grandly  Imagined;  the  garden  scene  with 
the  final  quartet  is  charming  in  its 
freshness  and  singular  originality.  The 
duet  In  prison  haunts  the  memory,  as 
does  the  wild  song  of  Marguerite  with 
its  poignant  intensity,  its  wandering  up 
and  down  the  scale  as  her  mind  reverts 
to  her  Innocence  and  happiness;  its 
tragic  outburst.  "Ah,  di  me  pieta."  The 
"Witches'  Sabbath"  leaves  one  cold. 
The  mu.'lc  Is  labored.  There  are  beauti- 
ful pages  in  the  "Classical  Sabbath," 
ultra-modern  at  the  time  It  was  writ- 
ten. No  wonder  they  excited  the  adverse 
criticism  of  the  harmonically  conserva- 
tive. Nor  should  the  final  soliloquy  of 
FauRt  be  forgotten.  Truly  a  remarkable 
opera  then  and  now. 

Boito's  influence  has  been  strong  In 
Italy.  It  Is  observed  especially  In  the 
chief  work  of  Ponchielll  and  In  those  of 
his  followers.  No  doubt  he  was  close 
to  Verdi  for  whom  he  prepared  those 
admirable,  librettos  "Otello"  and  "Fal- 
.staff,"  holding  Shakespeare  In  reverence, 
rerhaps  Boito  did  not  produce  his 
"Ncrone"  because  his  own  standard  was 
too  high.  He  was  as  critical  of  hirnself 
as  he  was  modest.  Rcray  de  Gourmont 
summed  up  his  notes  on  Poe  and  Bau- 
delaire by  saying  that  the  former  had 
first  of  all  a  supreme  critical  spirit. 
"Perhai»s  this  characterization  would 
serve  for  all  the  truly  great  writers, 
Chateaubriand  as  Goethe,  Dante  as 
Flaubert.  Nothing  in  more  absurd  than 
the  opposition  of  the  creative  mind  to 
•  he  critical.  Without  the  critical  fac- 
ulty no  creation  is  possible."  Too 
rigorous  self-criticism  may  have  made 
Botto  distrustful  of  his  talent. 

"The  earlier  French  musicians  HS32- 
1(34)"  by  Mary  Hargrave,  is  published 
by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,; 
Ltd.,  London,  In  the  "Library  of  Music 
and  Musicians."    Miss  Hargrave.  writes 
agreeably  of  Lully,  Rameau,  the  Clave- 
cin composers,  Gretry,  Mehul,  Lesueur, 
Cherublnl,    Boleldleu.     The  volume  ot 
258  pages  shows  considerable  research; 
|  In  spite  of  It  the  biographical  and  anoc- 
dotlcal  pages  are  pleasant  reading.  One 
might  In  some  instances  wish  for  more 
definite  information.  Thus  Gretry's  Me- 
moirs, or  Essays,  In  three  volumes,  are 
mentioned,    and    there   are  quotation* 
from  them,  but  nothnlg  Is  said  about 
Legrand.  who  put  Gretry's  facts,  opin- 
ions and  Ideas,  merely  sketches  on  pa- 
per. Into  the  form  they  now  have.  Ra- 
meau's  opera  "Zoroastre"  i3  mentioned. 
The  fact  that  much  of  this  music  was 
uiltten  for  an  opera.  "Samson"— the  li- 
bretto was  Voltaire's— which  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  produced  on  account  of  the 
scriptural  subject,  is  not  stated.  Miss 
Hargrave  says  that  Rameau's  "Platee" 
"was  not  a  success,  even  the  court  did 
not  care  for  It."  This  statement  Is  mis- 
leading.   The  opera  was  not  successful 
at  Versailles,  but  at  the  Paris  Opera 
I  there  were  16  performances  in  1749,  six 
I  In  1750,  nine  In  1754;  and  the  prologue 
I  was  performed  there  as  late  as  1773.  Ra- 
Imeau  himself  snoke  of  13  performances 
■  bringing  in  about  32,000  livres.   The  au- 
I  thor  might  have  drawn  freely  on  Wyze- 
Iwa's  and  Saint-Folx's  "Mozart"  for  her 
[sketch    of    Schobert.    "the   last  great 
[■French,  harpsichordist,"  but  their  mon- 
I  ument.il  work  is  not  even  mentioned  In 
I  the   bibliography   at   the  end   of  this 
Ichnpter.  These  lists  of  books  to  be  con- 
I suited  may  lead  a  reader  to  become  still 
I  better  acquainted  with  the  lives  and  the 
Iworks  of  the  illustrious  composers.  Miss 
iHargravo's  book.  If  not  invariably  ac- 
curate, Is  an  agreeable  Introduction,  and 
lit  pictures  now  and  then  the  times  In 
[which  those  composers  lived  and  worked. 

|  "Muslo  Composition:  A  New  Method 
[of  Harmony,"  by  Carl  B.  Gardner,  au- 
|thor  of  "Essentials  of  Music  Theory," 
I  "Principles  of  Rhythmic  and  Tonal  No- 
tation," a  volume  of  161  pages,  is  pub- 
|  ltshed  by  Carl  Fischer  of  New  York. 
I  Mr.  Gardner,  who  Uvea  in  Cambridge, 
I  believes  In  allowing  and  encouraging 
|  a  student  to  compose.  In  this  textbook 
he  has  avoided  as  far  ns  possible  "rules 


and  don't.  "    H"  th'nks  that  IParnmar 

has  its  place;  tut  its  place ' 
sarily  "the  initial  presentation  nor  tne 
most  important."   The  desired  goal- i  are 
spontaneity,  interest  and  appreciation^ 
"Now  and  then  a  genius  escapes  but 
geniuses  are  in  a  startling  minority 
Although  Mr.  Gardner  does  not  deem  It 
advisable  for  a  student  to  use •  at  flrct 
chords  of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth 
because  of  their  ^mature  forrnatK,n 
he  is  by  no  means  a  hidebound  con 
servati-e     "Adverse  criticism  of  mod- 
ernists is.  by  far,  the  more  common, 
but  this  is  simply  history  Ideating  it 
self.     Bach,    Beethoven,    Brahms  and 
Wagner,  each  in  his  time  suffered  sim- 
ilarly but  not,  however,  to  the  elon° 
catton  of  their  critics.    The  science  of 
physics  as  well  as  the  growing  free- 
dom  in   the   use   of   dissonant  chords 
proves  that  it  is  our  ears,  not  Nature, 
which   dictate  our  approval  or  d isa P. 
proval  of  many  acoustical  phenomena. 
The  publisher  states  that  the  salient 
■  features  which  differentiate  Mr  Gard- 
ner's system  from  prevailing  methods 
t  are:  "(1)  Music  composition  follows  the 
natural  laws  of  educative  processes,  (2) 
The   student's    sustained   interest  and 
^persistent   attention   are  ensured;  ;  (3) 
The  text  equips  the  student  to  com- 
Pose  from  the  very  start-as  early  as 
the  fourth  chapter,  the  student  is  pre- 
pared to  harmonize  any  diatonic  melody, 
!  (4)    The  method   comprehends  mouem 
composition,  music  forms,  and  instru- 
mental   composition,    subjects  which 
have   not   heretofore   been    treated  in 
textbooks  on  harmony;  and  (5)  The  ex- 
ercises   consist    of    tuneful  melodies 
chosen  from  the  masters  instead  of  the 
usual    uninteresting    technical  assign- 
ments." 


To  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

A  reference  in  the  columns  "As  the 
World  Wags"  to  Venle  Clancy  (perhaps 
it  would  be  hard  to  explain  the  connec- 
tion) reminded  me  of  a  query  addressed 
to    me    by    a    respectable-looking  old 
Scotchman  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brick- 
layers' Club  (I  am  not  a  member,  but 
attend   occasionally  by   invitation;  we 
met.  I  remember,  at  the  Bell  in  Hand)  . 
"Whatever   became   of   Louise  Elsslng 
and  Irene  Murphy?"    I  could  not  an- 
swer    What  memories  of  the  past  this 
question  evoked.    Our  opera  house  had 
not  long  been  built  when  this  delightful 
pair  appeared  as  co-stars  In  the  B.  ana 
M.  opera  company  for  a  week  s  stay.  In 
"Erminie,"    "The    Mascot"    and  other 
operas  they  shone  resplendent.  Every 
night  staid  farmers  from  the  adjoining 
towns  hitched  their  horses  to  neighbor- 
ing   fences    and    every    afternoon  dry 
goods  clerks  and  older  business  men  en- 
riched the  livery  stable  keepers  that  the 
!  fair  visitors  might  be  shown  the  many 
I  beauties  of  the  surrounding  countryside. 

I     Before  those  days  we  had  P   Hall. 

1  which  John  Kendrlck  Bangs,  in  one  of 
his  books,  has  described  as  the  rnost 
Ill-arranged  and  dangerous  public  ha  I 
in  America,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
But  in  this  historic  hall  Abraham  Lin- 
I  coin  delivered  one  of  his  Infrequent  New 
1  England  speeches.   Here  the  writer  11st- 
1  ened  to  John  B.  Gough.  Henry  Wilson. 
George  William  Curtis.  Frederick  Doug- 
|lass,    Henry   M.    Stanley,    William  J. 
'  Bryan  and  Samuel  Gompers.  Here,  long 
1  before  his  appearance  as  a  light  opera 
star    Henry  Clay  Barnabee  sang  'The 
Cork  Leg."  and  gave  comic  recitations. 
Edwin    Booth    played    "Hamlet."  and 
Charlie  Wilkinson  and  Georgo  W  Wil- 
son  two  Inimitable  comedians,  did  their 
I  best  to  hold  up  Dollle  Bidwell  In  "Jack 
I  Shepard"  and  similar    dramas.  Tom 
Burns,  another  comic  genius,  performed 
|  a  similar  service  with  Locke  and  Leslie. 
Here   Delehanty  and   Hengler  danced, 
and  Fannie  Herring  flashed  upon  us  as 
I  The  French  Spy. 

i     From  an  archltectual  standpoint  tne 
new  opera  house,  built  about  the  cen- 
tennial year,  was  little  better  than  the 
I  old  hall,  and  many  visiting  thespians 
roundly  cursed   its  winding  stairways 
and  diminutive  dressing  rooms.   But  the 
townspeople  viewed  It  complacently  and 
congratulated  themselves  upon  having 
at  last  a  real  "op'ry  house."  Among 
'   the    first    attractions    to    appear  were 
Vdelaide  Phlllipps  and  Slgnor  Brlgnoll. 
the  famous  tenor.   Then  followed  Mary 
Anderson,    Joseph    Jefferson.  Thomas 
j  Keene  Lawrence  Barrett.  Mme.  Janau- 
I   schek,  Dion  Bouclcault,  Buffalo  Bill  and 
John  L.  Sullivan,  and  at  frequent  in- 
I   lervals   William   Warren  and   the  old 
|  Boston  Museum  company  In  its  entirety.  | 
"Evangeline"    came    with   Golden  and 
Dixey  as  the  heifer  and  Nat  Goodwin  in 
a  more  conspicuous  role,  and  the  charm  - 
ing  Eliza  Weathersby— never  to  be  for- 
gotten.   Here  George  Rignold,  mounted 
on  his  famous   white  charger,  played 
I  Henry  V.,  and  Charles  H.  Hoyt,  then  | 
i  a  reporter  on  '  the  Boston  Post— whose 
birthplace  was   the  next  door  to  the 
plage-brought  out  his  first  play,  "Silver 
Plume,"   with   Sir   Randall   Roberts,  a 
British  nobleman,  as  his  leading  man. 
Here  Will  Cressy,  Frank  Daniels  and 
Dan    Daly    played    their    first  parts. 
Across  the  square  lived  she  who  was  to 
become  the  future  Mrs.  Alexander  Bal- 
I  vinl,  a  pet  of  the  printers,  at  whose  en- 
tertainments she  sang      and  danced; 
while  around   the  corner  a  little  girl 
was  growing  up.  little  dreaming  of  her 
future   fame    as    a   member    of  "the 
original  Florodora  sextet."   "Those  were 
the  happy  days."  Should  any  captious 
critic  consider  this  too  extended  an  ap- 
preciation  of   these    sterling  artists— 
1  Louise  and  Irene— I  can  only  say,  you 
I  should  have  seen  them.  „,™„ 
Cambridge.  EARLE  B.  RISER. 


Alfred  E.  T.  Watson's  "Sporting  and 

Dramtlc  Career,"  recently  published  by 
Macmlllan  contains  anecdotes  about 
men  and  women  of  the  threatre.  Here 
is  a  story  of  Henry  Irving: 

One  evening,  when  the  curtain  had 
fallen,  he  came  up  to  his  dressing  room 
and  handed  me  a  piece  of  paper  in  which 
something  was  wrapped,  a  thin  gold 
chain.  "Isn't  that  charming?"  he  said. 
"It  has  really  touched  me."  I  opened 
the  paper  and  read  the  words  written 
on  it.  .  .  .  The  little  parcel.  I  should 
have  said  had  been  thrown  on  to  the 
stage  from  the  gallery,  and  the  words 
were: 

"Take  this  from  me,  one  out  of  suits 

with  fortune, 
Who  would  give  more,  hut  that  her 
hand  lacks  means." 
We  do  not  remember  this  story  of 
W.  S.  Gilbert.  Members  of  the  Beef- 
steak Club  had  written  a  pantomime 
and  acted  it  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 
Brighton  wished  to  see  it.  "The  club 
naturally,  could  not  produce  a  Colum- 
bine, and  the  want  was  supplied  by  the 
engagement  of  a  Mile.  Rosa,  who  was 
at  that  time  dancing  at  the  Alhambra. 
Apparently,  some  members  of  the  com- 
pany, or  friends  who  considered  that 
they  had  an  excuse  for  penetrating  be- 
hind the  scenes,  evinced  a  disposition  to 
flirt  with  this  young  lady.  Gilbert  was 
Harlequin,  and  Columbine  Informed  him 
that  she  was  'going  to  take  her  mother 
down  to  Brighton  with  her.'  Gilbert 
looked  grave.  "Couldn't  you  trust  the 
old  lady  in  town  one  evening  by  her- 
self?' he  inquired." 

And  here  is  an  anecdote  of  Henry  J. 
Byron,  the  author  of  many  atrocious 
puns  in  burlesques:  "It  was  at  the 
Arundel  Club  one  evening  that  Byron 
found  himself  seated  at  a  supper  table 
opposite  an  entertainer  named  Woodln. 
Woodin  wa  saccustomed  to  represent  a 
number  of  characters,  one  after  another, 
standing  behind  a  desk,  the  lid  of  which 
he  raised,  rapidly  changing  his  make- 
up and  reappearing  In  a  new  imper- 
sonation. He  was  excellent  at  his  own 
business,  but  curiously  dull  and  depress- 
ing in  private  life.  Byron  looked  at  him 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  theft  observed, 
'I  say.  Woodln,  couldn't  you  get  under 
the  table  and  come  up  as  somebody  else 
—and  keep  so?'  Woodln  gloomily  pro- 
ceeded to  eat  his  supper." 
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Sews  About  Plays,  Old  and  New 
!  and  Stage  Folks 


Robert  Hichens's  new  play  "Press  the 
Button"  was  produced  at  the  Globe, 
London,  on  May  23.    The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette says  of  It  "Shorn  of  the  sparkling 
dialogue,  which  marks  the  play  a  mas- 
terpiece, the  plot  Is  'commonplace  and 
farcical  enough.    A  Park  Lane  couple, 
tired  of  the  tyranny  of  servants,  deter- 
mine to  free  themselves  by  having  a 
luxurious  outfit  of  labor-saving  devices 
installed.    The  idea  is  that  every  kind 
of  household  task,  from  making  a  bed 
or  laying  a  table  to  a  complete  spring 
clean,  can  be  accomplished  by  merely 
pressing  a  button.  However,  the  Inventor 
holds  a  secret  whereby  the  pressing  of 
buttons  will  produce  an  effect  exactly  op- 
posite from  tho  one  wished.  The  secret  Is 
J  overheard  by  the  deposed  butler,  who 
1 loses  no  time  to  put  It  Into  practice,  and 
'.consequently   at   the   crucial  moment, 
'everything  goes  wrong.  There  follows  a 
(delightful  romp,  in  which  a  genial  ex- 
; queen  of  comfortable  morals,  who  Is  a 
j  visitor  at  the  house,   takes  a  leading 
jpart.  Order  is  not  restored  until  a  doc- 
ker  has   dosed    three   of    the  leading 
characters  with  sleeping  tablets,  which 
J  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  kind  ol 
■  supernatural    optimism.     Before  this 
2  change  takes  place  the  audience  enjoys 
1  the  spectacle  of  a  very  much  tousled 
I  lady  of  title,  a  dishevelled  queen,  and 
I  a  butler  all  sleeping  together  In  one  bed. 
]  The  situation  re  so  delicately  handled 
I  that  even  the  most  prudish  would  not 
1  find  any  offence  in  It;  yet  it  must  be 
I  admitted   that   the   second   ».nd  third 
!  acts,  with  all  their  vigor  and  movement, 
i  grew  a  trifle  monotonous  and  hardly 
j  sustained  the  promise  of  the  first."  The 
j  critic    also    said    that   the  impression 
made  by  the  play  Is  that  of  a  mischiev- 
ous imp  pointing  a  finger  at  man-made 
devices    and    splitting    Its    side  with 
laughter.    "There  are  times  when  Its 
humor  is  almost  Shavian  In  Its  whimsi- 
cal intensity,  but  a  thousand  times  more 
delicate,  more  caressing  when  about  tc 
sting.    The  feast  In  the  end,  with  lt.< 
,  unseemly  scuffle  for  a  meat  portion,  if 
j  a  fine  piece  of  Irony."  Lottie  Venn  tool- 
the  part  of  ex-Queen  of  the  Paradls< 
Islands;  Marie  Loehr,  that  of  the  hos 
tess;    Allan   Aynsworth.   that   of  th< 
j  pompous  butler,  and  Pollle  Emery,  tha 
of  an  engaging  charwoman. 

In  April.  1917,  the  Stage  Society  o* 
London  revived  Congreve's  "Love  fo. 
Love."  On  May  11  the  same  soctetj 
revived  his  magnificent  comedy  "Th< 
Way  of  the  World."  The  Times  pub 
lished  this  article:  "Though  it  woul< 
be  rash  to  assert  that  th=  grande  co 
queue  —  your  Celtmene,  your  Milla- 
mant  — has  altogether  vanished  fron 
real  life,  she  has  certainly  left  the  stage 
The  tradition  of  the  part  has  been  los 
and  every  actress  Is  her  own  Mlllaman 
—which  means,  of  course,  a  moderr 
Mlllamant  that  would  have  made  Con 
greve  stare.  Miss  Ethel  Irving  soiw 
years  ago  delighted  the  town  with  s 
Mlllamant  of  her  own  invention,  a 
roguey-poguey  Mlllamant.  And  now 
Miss  Edyth  Goodall  gives  us  another 
modernization  of  the  classic  theme,  a 
,  Millimant  brimming  over  with  fun,  a 
"chaffing"  minx  of  a  Mlllamant,  and  she 
too  delights,  as  any  pretty,  clever  wom- 
an  must,    with    Congreve's    words  to 


j  speak,   but   does    not   delight  as  Con- 
|  greve's  Mlllamant  should.  Mlllamant 
I  must  at  any  rate  have  been  haughty, 
j  stately,  in  the  grand  style,   'full  sail, 
j  with  her  fan  spread  and  streamers  out. 
j  Bift  creatures  so  magnificent  have  no  , 
room    for    expansion    in    our    modern  ' 
'workaday    world,    and    our    actresses,  . 
bless  them,  have  not  the  historic  im- 
agination to  recreate  the  old  type  for 
themselves.     They  do  what  they  can, 
they  present  a  woman  of  today  talking 
Congreve,  and  the  combination,  though 
impossible,  is  piquant  and.  as  we  have 
said,  in  Miss  Goodall  delightful  enough. 
Sonrhow,   the  vain,    silly    old  women 
se/.d  to  last  better  for  stage  purposes 
than  the  young  ones:  Lady  Wishfort 
seems  no  more  absurd  today  than  two 
centuries  ago,  and  Miss  Maire  O'Neill 
gets  immense  fun  out  of  her,  giving  her 
a  touch  of  Irish  brogue  for  a  garnish. 
Quite  modern,  too.  and  known  to  us  all 
is  the  rather  deadly  Mrs.  Marwood,  who 
was  played  on  this  occasion  with  quiet 
force  and  a  real  sense  of  style  by  Mrs. 
Rhoda  Symons.    Add  Miss  Sybil  Thorn- 
dike's    spirited    performance    of  Mrs. 
j  Foible  and  you  have  all  that  was  really 
Considerable  in  the  cast,  the  men  (with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Miles  Malleson, 
an  amusing  Witwoud)  being  obviously 
ill  at  ease  and.  some  of  them,  apparent- 
ly under  the  impression  that  Congreve's 
text  requires  to  be  delivered  as  solemnly 
as  the  funeral  service." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  this  per- 
formance of  Congreve's  comedy:  "As 
a  whole  nothing  could  have  been  more 
tedious  or  more  uninteresting.  A  play 
In  which  action  is  almost  wholly  subor- 
dinated to  dialogue  and  characteriza- 
tion has  obviously  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess, unless  it  receives,  at  the  very 
least,  adequate  interpretation.  Admit- 
tedly. It  Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  catch 
tho  spirit  and  the  significance  of  late 
17th  century  comedy.  From  the  Incor- 
porated Stage  Society,  however,  we  cer- 
tainly expected  something  better  than 
was  given  to  us  yesterday."  The  Mer- 
maid Society  revived  the  comedy  in 
London  14  years  ago.  Miss  Ethel  Irving 
played  Mlllamant.  Eleanor  Calhoun 
had  taken  the  part  In  a  single  scene  at 
a  matinee  a  year  or  two  before.  When 
was  the  play  performed  in  Boston?  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  Congreve  in  Boston.  Perhaps 
Mr.  J.  B.  Clapp  has  a  record  at  hand. 

'"Fair  and  Warmer"  made  a  very  palp- 
able hit  in  London,  May  14.  Miss  Fay  ' 
Compton  was  highly  praised:  "Who,  for 
Instance,  could  see,  without  disgust,  In 
real  life,  a  young  and  pretty  woman 
stupefied  with  drink?  Yet  Miss  Compton 
presents  you  with  that  spectacle,  and 
you  cannot  choose  but  laugh.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  tact  and  selection."  Another 
critic  wrote:   "She  plays  one  of  the  most 
difficult  scenes  possible  to  an  actress  of 
]  her  quality  with  an  art  that  redeems 
•  much  if  not  all.  The  play  makes  no  pre- 
I  tense  at  being  anything  else  but  a  regu- 
latl6n    drink-and-bedroom    farce.  The 
public  like  it,  and  we  may  leave  It  at, 
j  that.     Through  it  all  Miss  Compton'3 
J  triumphant    passage    through  scenes 
'  which  a  hint  of  bad  taste  on  her  part 
I  would  have  made  atrocious  was  the 
I  event  of  the  evening." 
!    George  M.  Cohan  has  written  a  play, 
J  an  adaptation  of  Gelett  Burgess's  story 
'  "Mrs.  Hope's  Husband." 

With  the  passing  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett    Broadway    Is    expecting  a 
change  in  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
Herald  In  respect  to  the  dramatic  de- 
j  partment.     Bennett    was    opposed  to 
i  dramatic  criticism,   believing  that  the 
|  readers  of  his  newspaper  were  interested 
only  in  a  report  of  the  story  of  the  play 
and  Its  production  and  the  prominent 
people  in  attendance.  Though  Bennett's 
death  took  place  over  a  month  ago  no 
change  has  been  announced  as  yet  In 
!  the  treatment  of  play  reviews.  News- 
1  paper  men  have  the  Impression  that  the 
J  Herald    will    continue    to    follow  the 
Bennett  editorial  traditions.— Dramatic 
j  Mirror. 

Otto  Kruger  has  enlisted  In  the  navy. 
Mile.  Doll,  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
Beechman,  Is  the  first  dancer  of  the 
Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company. 

That  excellent  play  "Hlndle  Wakes" 
will  begin  this  summer  its  seventh  year 
of  continuous  touring  in  England.  It 
has  not  yet  been  seen  In  Boston. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  of  the  new 
operetta  "Violette":  "It  is  the  old  story: 
Sullivan  can  be  replaced  sometimes; 
Gilbert,  it  seems,  never." 

The  Carl  Rosa  opera  company  revived 
the  "Bohemian  Girl"  at  the  Shaftes- 
bury London,  June  8.  It  was  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  In  1843.  What  Beatty- 
Klngston  wrote  of  it  long  ago  is  true 
today:  "The  homely  melodies  of  this 
unsophisticated  work  rarely  fall  to  draw 
a  crowded  house,  despite  the  literary 
absurdities  and  abominations  of  its 
libretto."  _  „  , 

The  London  Times  said  of  "Very  Good 
Eddie,"  produced  at  the  Palace  on  May 
18  that  a  fair  comment  on  it  is  that,  at 
any  rate,  it  "isn't  bad."  "The  play  suf- 
fers little  from  the  kind  of  handicap 
that  rests  on  much-talked-about  things. 
High  expectations,  based  on  reports  of' 
a  New  York  success,  are  not  quite  real- 
ized Mr  Butt's  new  tntertainment  is 
Just'  an  ordinary  cheerful,  easy-going 
musical  comedy,  with  a  lavish  peppering 
of  American  Slang  and  a  few  bright 
and  tuneful  songs."  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette was  pleased  because  there  Is  a 
definite  plot.  "It  was  a  relief,  too,  to 
a  musical  comedy  In  which  there 
nothing  romantic  or  sentimental, 


havi 


I    The  rtrsi  display  in  London  of  a  series 
'  «»  Aim  nlavs  illustrative  of  Ambassador 
'  Oiiu d'j  book  "My  Four  Year*  In  Oer- 
.  ..  waa  given  at  the  London  Coli- 
seum'm  M  >v  » 

There  Is  talk  of  a  production  of  tho 
farce.  "When  Knl«hts  Were  Bold."  In 
Paris'  next  f  Ul.  „ 
I  wii  Interested  to  hour  from  :i  well- 
known    i  101     a  grievance  about  our 
West  Fiul  Theatre  bars.    He  tells  me  he 
was  chawd  la-  f°r  »  thimbleful  of 
whlskev'  Che  other  night,  and  out  of 
cur  v<U\    i-ked  the  barmaid  how  many 
••imvs"  shb  rot  out  of  a  bottle.  "Well." 
sho  answered,  thoughtfully,  "with  this 
measure"— holding  up  a  very  small  sliver 
I  — _  ...  n,ve  to  make  34  nips,  or  I'd  get 
Intotrouble  with  the  boss."  Thirty-four 
shillings  "^eems  a  ■-'•■ft  l>rU'e  for  !l  DotUe 
of  whiskey  especially  now  the  price  la 
supposed  to  be  regulated.  It  brought  to 
|m  '„,.",,  i  ,  <(lV  \  o:  m  impecunious  man- 
ager raising  the  wind.  He  had  an  option 
on  a  certain  theatre,  and  called  on  a 
firm  of  caterers  who  were  anxious  to 
1   secure  theatre-Mrs.    He  struck  a  bar- 
gain with  them  to  let  the  bars  for  £2003 
'  per  annum,  the  first  year's  rent  to  be 
'  Mid  In  advance.   This  he  placed  in  hla 
1  bank  and  then  took  up  his  lease,  giving 
'  his  bank  as  a  reference,  and  thus  began 
;  operations.    When  caterers  can  get  34s. 
1  a  bottle  for  whiskey,  it's  not  surprising 
'  to  rind  them  eager  to  pay  high  rentals 
1  _«ven  in  advance-to  secure  such  prizes. 

—The  Stage.  ,  „  .  < 

,     Tho  musical  comedy  "Going  Up.  by 
James  Montgomery  and  Otto  Harbak, 
;  tiiusio  by  Louis  Hirsch.  was  produced] 
for  the  first  time  in  England  at  Man- 1 
!  Chester.  May  13.    So  England  sees  iti 
I  before  Boston. 

The  Herald  spoke  of  a  new  comic , 
opera  "Vlolette."  pjtoduced  In  London.  I 
I   It  turns  out  to  be>V  revised  version, 
with  names  of  many  characters  changed, 
i   of  "The  King's  Birde."  produced  at  the 
I   Kennington  seven  years  ago  this  month, 
i      X.  play  with  the  cheerful  title  "The 
.  Unwanted   Child."   by   Stuart  Lomath 
i  was  performed  in  London  last  month. 
Martin  Harvey  of  London  has  secured 
the  rights  of  representation  to  a  new 

play  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  "Tho 
Burgomaster  of  Stilemond,"  which,  The 
Stage  says  has  never  been  acted.  "It 
deals  with  an  episode  which  is  supposed 
to  occur  in  a  small  Belgian  town  at  the 
time  of  tho  German  invasion  of  1914.  As 
the  play  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
propaganda.  Mr.  Harvey  will  give  it  an 
early  production,  probably  at  Glasgow 
in  September.  It  is  said  that  the  hand- 
ling of  the  German— his  absolute  in- 
ability to  understand  what  is  foreign  to 
his  nature — is  masterly.'' 

"A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff"  celebrated  Its 
1200th  consecutive  performance  at  the 
Criterion.  London,  on  May  16. 

A  catalogue  of  unusual  interest  has 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  Percy  J.  Dobell. 
Consisting  of  100  closely  printed  pages, 
covering  1287  items,  it  describes  a  collec- 
tion of  the  poetical  and  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  the  restoration  period.  The 
works  of  John  Dryden  alone  occupy  187 
entries,  and  include  fine  copies  of  all  his 
plays.  "The  Conquest  of  Granada," 
"Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  "Aurungzebe," 
"All  for  Love"  and  the  rest.  The  works 
of  Congreve,  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  Nat 
Lee,  Otway  and  many  others  are  cited. 
As  Mr.  Dobell  himself  says,  "the  plays 
could  have  been  much  more  profusely 
annotated,  as  an  abundance  of  material 
lies  ready  to  hand  in  the  columns  of 
the  Biographia  Dramatica  and  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,"  but  the 
editor  has  "thought  it  unnecessary  to 
cull  notes  from  sources  which  are  ac- 
cessible to  all  in  every  public  library." 
A  much  handier  reference  to  the  plays. 
It  may  be  noted,  is  the  Stage  Cyclopae- 
dia, which  has  complete  references  as 
to  date  to  some  50,000  plays,  as  against 
the  few  thousand  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Biographia  Dramatica.  Mr.  Do- 
bell's  catalogue— which  may  be  had  for 
a  shilling  at  74  Charing  Cross  road- 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  collector 
of  English  dramatic  literature.— The 
Stage. 

A  comedy  by  H.  F.  Rubinstein  with 
the  singular  title  "The  Earlier  Works 
of  Sir  Roderick  Athelstane,"  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Pioneer  Players  in  London 
on  June  2. 

When  you  hear  "The  Master  Builder" 
again  you  find  it  very  full  of  quotations. 
It  Is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  phrases, 
though  some  of  them  have  stuck  to  the 
Hps  of  men,  as  of  ideas  which  yesterday 
or  the  day  before  made  all  the  younger 
generation  see  visions.  They  are  not 
now  so  fresh  as  once  they  were;  they  do 
not  thrill  us  as  they  thrilled  Mr.  Solness 
and  Miss  Wangel.  We  "have  seen  four 
and  twenty  leaders  of  revolts."  and  It  is 
no  longer  quite  so  wonderful  to  forsake 
building  churches  in  orderto  build  houses 
for  human  beings:  we  no  longer  are 
earnest  about  the  supreme  Joy  of  build- 
Ins  castles  In  the  air.  But  the  play  has 
not  lost  Its  power  over  the  imagination. 
The  odd  people  have  their  old  sugges- 
tion of  being  big.  tragic  figures  "dimly 
seen  and  half  divined,"  and  they  haunt 
us  still.  They  are  not  quite  real,  of 
course.  Ibsen  tried  to  put  too  much  into 
them  and  into  the  play,   and  in  the 

'  crowd  of  symbols  and  the  diverse  arti- 
cles of  the  true  Ibsenic  faith,  human  na- 
ture Is  pressed  thin.   The  performance 

[at  the  Court  is  meritorious.   Mr.  Leigh 


fashion,  letting  the  text  sp 
Miss  Ida  Phillips  put  some  pathos  which 
rang  true  into  her  Mrs.  Solness.  Mr. 
Sydney  Paxton  gave  us  a  sound  piece  of 
w  ork  as  the  doctor.-London  Dally  Tele- 
graph, May  IS. 

On  May  17  "Chu  Chin  Chow"  had  been 
acted  In  London  nearly  S00  Jlmes.  New 

scenes  were  Introduced  at  His  Majesty's  I 
Theatre  that  week,  and  the  play  was  re-  f 
dressed. 

French  Music  Neglected  in  England; 

and  Other  Musical  Notes 

Sir  Frederick  Wedmore  contributed  to  I 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  May  20  an  arti- 
cle about  the  neglect  of  French  music  In  I 
England.  He  began  by  an  extravagant  j, 
eulogy  of  Gounod:  "The  average  Eng-  [ 
llshman.  one  fears,  has  long  been  victim 
of  a  considerable  delusion  as  regards  the 
place  of  France  In  music.  Especially, 
perhaps.  Is  that  the  case  In  regard  to 
the  music  that  is  modern,  though,  in- 
deed, the  average  concert-goer  gives 
even  to  Rameau  himself  no  emphatically 
honored  station.  Tho  one  of  the  Mod- 
erns who  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  be 
the  exception  that  but  illustrates  the 
rule,  is  that  original,  elegant,  and  most 
various  composer  whose  centenary,  this 
year,  is,  if  certain  plans  mature,  to  be 
the  Subject  of  'divers  manifestations.' 
This,  of  course.  Is  Charles  Gounod,  some 
of  the  happiest  of  whose  recollections 
were  of  his  sojourn  among  us.  We  have 
been  faithful  to  our  appreciation  of 
him,  and  even  In  times  like  the  present 
It  is  unlikely,  and  almost  impossible  that 
Gounod's  centenary  should  pass  unob- 
served by  those  of  us  who  remain  grate- 
,ful.  We  wish  the  possible  or  probable 
representations  in  his  honor  a  high  and  a 
deserved  success.  In  the  course  of  a  ca- 
reer varied  /and  lengthy,  he  scaled  so 
many  eminences.  At  the  Opera  alone, 
the  success  of  'Faust'  and  of  'Romeo 
and  Juliet'— perhaps  even  of  his  great 
idyll  of  Provence,  'Mireiile,'  with  its  yet 
subtler,  but  less  instant  charm— tended 
to  throw  a  little  into  the  background 
and  the  shadow  the  cleverness  of  Meyer- 
f  beer,  the  facile  fascinations  of  Verdi  and 
Rossini;  whilst,  in  religious  music,  there 
'  was  a  prompt  appreciation  of  what  is 
t  lasting  in  the  'Masses'  and  of  what  in 
the  'Redemption'  is  an  enchanting  and  a 
I  most  meaning  melody.  But,  putting  for 
the  moment  out  of  our  reckoning  Charles 
Gounod  and  his  uncontested  virtues  — 
j  remembering  only  for  the  present  that 
he  was  the  greatest  composer  given  to 
•  us  between  Berlioz  and  Saint-Saens— it  is 
fitting  that  the  English  public  should  be 
in  a  measure  upbraided  for  the  scanti- 
ness of  its  recognition  of  all  the  bril- 
liant and  charming  talent  which  the  com- 
posers of  France  have  disclosed  in  the 
generation  that  followed  that  of  the 
earlier  efforts  of  Saint-Saens." 

Sir  Frederick  then  says:  "If  Debussy 
is  wont  to  be  represented  by  but  an  in- 
significant proportion  of  his  labors— his 
'labors,'  shall  we  say,  or  his  inspired  and 
enchanting  dreams— and  if  Cefcar  Franck 
is  revealed  and  set  before  us  in  no 
abundant  measure,  what  is  for  the  most 
part  thus  far  the  fate  amongst  us,  of 
Gabriel  Faure  with  his  accomplishment 
more  orthodox  than  that  of  certain  of 
his  juniors?  It  has  been  admirably 
said  of  him  *Nul  n'est  plus  pres  des 
maitres  les  plus  emouvants.'  What 
again  is  the  fate,  thus  far,  in  English 
concert  rooms,  of  Dukas,  with  all  the 
vigor  and  ■  impulse  of  his  'L'Apprenti 
Sorcier"'  What  about  Vincent  d'Indy?] 
What  about  Maurice  Ravel,  whose] 
music  in  the  'Heure  Espagnole'  blends 
comedy  with  beauty,  wit  with  charm ?"| 
A  number  of  interesting  printed  books, 
and  MSS.  relating  to  music,  the  property] 
cf  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  and  the  latd 
Mr.  A.  H.  Littleton,  were  sold  at  Sothe-^ 
by's  during  the  last  two  days.  Mr.  Lit-j 
tleton's  collection  was  unusually  extenH 
sive,  and  included  W.  Byrd's  "PsalroesJ 
Sonets  and  Songs."  15SS— £51;  and  "Songd 
of  Sundrie  Natures,"  1589— £49;  H.  and 
W.  Lawes,  "Choice  Psalmes  put  intoj 

Aiusick,"  1648— £47;  FTBaforius,  "Theorica 
Musice,"  1492— £58,  all  bought  by  Mr. 
Terry;  T.  Watson's  "Italian  Madrigails 
Englished,"  1590— £46  (Quaritch);  and  H. 
Yonge's  "Musica  Transalpina,"  1588-97— 
£45  (Maggs).  Another  property  Included 
a  copy  of  the  extremely  rare  Paris  1621 
edition  of  the  romance  of  "Guy  Earl  of 
Warwick,"  from  the  press  of  Antoine 
Couteau— £70  (Quaritch).— London  Times, 
May  15. 

"For  sale  or  partnership— the  Moody- 
Manners  Opera  Company,  Ltd."  Tiie 
announcement  will  have  been  read  with 
surprise,  not  untinged  with  regret,  by 
many  supporters  of  opera  in  English, 
who  may  well  have  come  to  regard  so 
long-established  a  musical  enterprise 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  national  insti- 
tution. The  appearances  of  the  Moody- 
Manners  organization  In  London  have 
been  few  and  far  between;  but  for  a 
great  number  of  years  its  visits  to  the 
various  provincial  centres,  large  and 
small,  were  looked  forward  to  as  regu- 
lar features  in  the  theatrical  calendar. 
There  have  been  no  more  strenuous 
workers  among  those  who  have  helped 
to  popularize  opera  in  the  vernacular 
I  than  Mr.  Charles  Manners  and  his  ac- 
I  conrvplished  wife,  Madame  Fanny  Moody, 
and  the  very  large  public  they  had 
created  for  themselves  throughout  the 
country  must  have  sincerely  regretted 
the  decision  which  led  them,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  relinquish  their  public  appear- 
ances. But  even  then  they  kept  at  least 
one  company  on  the  road,  and  it  was, 
we  believe,  only  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced in  maintaining  the  forces  at  their 


which  Induoed  Mr.  Manners  to  ahand.m 
tho  tours.  In  the  advertisement  quoted 
it  Is  stated  that  "there  is  the  full  equip- 
ment necessary  to  start  an  A,  B  and  C 
company,"  and  the  information  Is  add- 
ed that  "there  has  never  been  a  loss  In 
the  21  years  of  the  company's  exist- 
ence." This  argues  a  healthy  enthusi- 
asm for  opera  among  tho  public  of  our 
provincial  cities  and  towns.  And  f^to, 
parently  Mr.  Manners  himself  has  not 
lost  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself  for  so 
long,  for  he  is  still  willing  to  "carry 
on"  in  partnership  with  anyone  who 
Cares  to  profit  from  his  long  experience. 
-•London  Dally  Telegraph,  May  18. 

Hooray!  I  have  now  medical  author- 
ity for  my  oft-repeated  statement  that 
our  concerts  are  far  too  long.  Dr.  Hy- 
slop,  a  first-class  billiard  player,  who 
kept  wicket  for  Surrey  in  Tom  Richard- 
son's time,  was  chief  medical  officer  to 
Bedlam  Hospital  at  one  time,  has  com- 
posed much  good  music  and  painted 
many  admirable  pictures,  laid  it  down 
the  other  day  before  the  Medical  So- 
ciety that  "neither  the  special  senses 
nor  the  discriminative  faculties  are  able 
to  maintain  their  alertness  through  any 
performance  of  more  than  an  hour. 
Our  concerts  are  too  long."  For  this 
support  much  thanks!— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

Cleofonte  Campaninl  has  given  out  a 
statement  that  the  Chicago  Opera  Asso- 
ciation will  begin  a  season  of  four  weeks 
in  New  York  at  the  Lexington  Theatre 
on  Jan.  27.  The  company  will  then  give 
performances  in  Boston  for  two  weeks. 
There  will  be  new  singers  besides  the 
old  ones,  and  among  them  will  be  three 
tenors,  one  French  and  two  Italians; 
a  bass  and  a  French  mezzo-soprano. 
Journet.  the  bass,  will  join  the  com- 
pany. Louis  Hasselman  will  be  one  of 
the  conductors.  Mme.  Galli-Curci  will 
add  to  her  repertoire  "Linda  di  Cha.m- 
inoux"  and  "Crispino  e  la  Comare." 
Rosa  Raisa  will  be  heard  in  "Norma"; 
perhaps  Muratore  in  "Otello"  and 
Rimini  in  "Falstaff."  Carolina  Lazzarl 
will  probably  take  the  part  of  Delilah 
In  Saint-Saens's  opera. 

Apropos  of  Miss  Evelyn  Arden,  the 
London  Times  remarked  :  "When  aspens 
quiver  they  do  but  fulfil  their  destiny. 
But  nature  did  not  create  mezzo-soprano 
voices  in  order  that  their  tone  should 
tremble.  Did  Miss  Arden  realize  this 
truth,  she  would  show  off  the  beauty  of 
her  voice  to  much  greater  advantage. 
Certain  exaggerations  traditionally  dear 
to  ladies  who  can  produce  rich  and  pow- 
erful lower  notes  should  also  be  avoided 
by  Miss  Arden."  Songs  by  Cyril  Scott, 
Arnold  Bax,  John  Ireland  and  Eugene 
Goossens  were  praised,  especially  Ire- 
land's setting  of  Rosetti's  "Youth's 
Spring  Tribute." 

Mozart's  G-minor  symphony  and  De- 
bussy's "L'Apres-Midi"  do  not  present 
any  great  problem  now  (to  a  conductor), 
except  that  which  is  not  always  achieved, 
of  letting  them  alone.— London  Times. 

Archie  P.  MacDonald,  well  known  in 
Boston  for  many  years  as  tenor  and 
organist,  now  organist  and  musical  di- 
rector at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Newport, 
'  K.  I.,  where  he  is  also  a  dealer  in 
pianos  and  talking  machines,  has  three 
sons  in  the  service;  the  eldest,  a 
machinist's  mate  in  the  U.  S.  N.  R.  F., 
is  on  board  a  submarine  chaser;  tho 
second,  choosing  aviation,  is  now  at  the 
M.  I.  T.,  for  training;  the  third  is  a 
yeoman  in  the  U.  S.  N.  R.  F..  and  Is 
now  stationed  at  New  London,  Ct. 

In  the  trial  of  an  action  in  a  London 
court  a  witness  testified  that  the 
printer  had  a  standing  order  'for  250,000 
copies  of  every  song  that  Carrie  Jacobs 
Bond  writes. 

Florence  Valerie,  a  mezzo-soprano, 
singing  for  the  first  time  on  May  20  In 
London,  was  warmly  praised.  Born  in 
Australia,  she  was  educated  musically 
In  Brussels  and  Paris.  The  war  pre- 
vented her  from  appearing  in  grand 
opera. 

Hi  Jh^jz /'y  t^/J 

As  Prof.  Deedledum  has  stated  in  the] 
Herald  and  Journal,  the  complete  odi-  j 
tion  of  Frothingham  Clancy's  poems  is 
out  of  print.  It  is  largely  sought  by 
collectors  and  genuine  lovers  of  exalted 
verse.  Perhaps  Mr.  Clancy's  literary 
executor  can  tell  when  "Oozings"  was 
published.  Will  not  "Academe"  quote 
other  poems  from  the  exceedingly  rare 
volume  that  had  made  its  way  to  a 
Florentine  bookshop? 


>  Flrenze,  5  Via  Vccchletti."  items  prh 
at  25,000  lire  made  me  wiah  for  Aladdin's 
lamp;  but  1  road  on  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  though  I  could  make  a  delib- 
erate selection  from  the  treasures.  Near 
the  end  prices  began  to  diminish.  And 
there,  my  keen  eye  alighted  on  this  ] 
entrj  :  "7892.  Clancy,  Frothingham,  | 
Oozings.    South  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  n.d. 

Lire  30.   ."     The   descriptive  note! 

went  on  to  say  in  French  which  I  trans- 
it late  for  the  compositor's  sake,  "Free 
verse   poems    by    a   curious  American 
i  poet,  who  is  sure  to  become  a  class*;, 
j  The  above  volume  is.  so  far  as  we  know, 
la  unique  copy  of  his  best  work."  Ifj 
|  you  saw  such  a  book  advertised,  you 
would  do  just  what  I  did:  I  sent  an  Im- 
|  mediate  order,  and  have  strained  my 
eyes  for  the  book  ever  since. 

Perhaps  a  collector  of  fine  bindings 
would  not  appreciate  it.  It  Is  in  paper 
covers  and  printed  on  wood-pulp  paper, 
already  beginning  to  he  foxed.'  The  im- 
print bears  the  name  of  a  man  once 
well  known  to  local  llteratteurs,  who 
long  ago  succumbed  to  the  "punch"  he 
put  into  his  business  and  himself.  His 
taste  for  harder  liquids  was  probably 
what  brought  him  into  relations  with 
Mr.  Clancy;  at  any  rate  Clancy  could 
never    have    appreciated    one  famous 
punch  which  required  nine  months  for 
its  brewing  and  the  memory  of  which 
j  still  brings  water  to  the  mouths  of  its 
I  fortunate  imbiber^.    The  text  is  divided 
into  three  sections:  Poliitcal  (contain- 
ing,  among   other  pieces,   the   ode  on 
Fitzgerald,  published  a  few  years  ago 
in,    the    Herald;    Bibulous;  Satirical. 
From  the  last  section  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing,  which,   to   the  real  student  of 
'  Clancy,  is  filled  with  a  subtle  irony. 
I  bouirht  a  Chinese  Puzzle 
One  night  on  Oxford  Street, 
At  Hop  Sing  Cheng's, 
1  As  I  wns  going  home  from  a  full  dinner  of 
saner  kraut 
And  Munehener 
At  Chnrley  Wirth's. 

I!  Inv  in  a  box 
Of  riee  straw, 

And  it  twisted  it.'  nemaloid  folds, 

Pavonine. 

Iridescent. 

I  fribbled  with  it  on  the  beach 

When  the  tide  was  out  and  the  flats  lay 

Strewn  with  broken  rlnm-forks. 
:  r  palpated  it  on  the  hill 
,  While  the  zaffre  waves  in  the  bay 
.  Jubilated. 

1  have  it  still, 
.  Unsolved. 

I    Some  day,  when  my  courage  is  up.  I 
shall  buy  a  gas  mask  and  penetrate  the 
cloud   of  cigar-smoke   surrounding  the  | 
I  head  of  our  high-priestess  of  free  verse  t 
j  ("loose  numbers"   is  the  quaintly  ac- 
,f  curate  phi-ase  used  by  old  Thomas  Gray) 
J    to  get  her  approval    of    the  volume. 
Thereupon  it  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Athenaeum.  ACADEME. 
]  Cambridge. 


Clancy's  "Oozings" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

At  last  I  am  able  to  break  silence! 
While  the  Clancinians  and  the  more 
Glanee-in-ians  have  quarreled  in  your 
columns,  I  have  been  bursting  with  my 
I  secret.  But  now  I  proudly  announce 
1  that  the  latest  steamer  from  Italy  has 
brought  to  me.  and  the  Custom  House 
has  officially  passed,  a  priceless  volume. 
It  is  the  one  book  published  by  the  late 
Frothingham  Clancy  frequieseat  in 
poce!)  during  his  lifetime.  Premature 
announcement  of  the  impending  event 
would  doubtless  have  caused  thedispatch 
of  a  special  U-boat  to  attempt  the  de- 
struction of  this  stirring  collection  of 
democratic  poems. 

The  story  of  how  I  came  across  the 
book  is  one  of  those  tales  that  delight 
the  heart  of  your  true  bibliophile.  About 
a  year  ago  I  received  a  catalogue  of 
"Livres  Rares  Mis  en  Vente  a  la  Ll- 
brairie  Aneier.no  T.  de  Marinis.  &  CjC... 


Lineal  .Descendants 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  are  credibly  informed  by  holy  writ 
that  "the  horse  leech  hath  two  daugh- 
ters, crying  'Give,  give.'  "  Ts  there,  may 
1  inquire,  any  authentic  information  as 
to  whether  these  ladies  ever  married 
and  whether  they  have  any  descend- 
ants? it  has  occurred  to  me  that  in 
case  the  family  talent,  advertised  in  the 
above  announcement,  had  been  perpetu- 
ated by  offspring,  it  might  be  well  to 
seek  out  its  possessors  and  enlist  their 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  Red  Cross. 
My  only  information  as  to  their  father  is 
that  he  was  a  veterinary  surgeon,  as 
above:  of  their  mother  I  know  nothing. 
Do  any  of  your  readers  know  anything 
further  of  this  interesting  and  energetic 
family?  There  has  been  much  evidence 
of  late  that  the  family  is  not  extinct. 
I  have  been  approached  of  late  with  un- 
pleasant frequency  by  persons  whose 
traits  seem  to  indicate  consanguinity, 
but  I  found  them  uniformly  unaware  of 
any  direct  relationship.  Tossibly  the 
former  head  of  one  of  our  great  uni- 
versities might  be  able  to  help. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  in  other 
cases  that  these  old  Scriptural  families 
still  survive.  I  do  not  at  the  moment 
recall  the  family  name  of  the  Foolish 
Virgins  nor  the  names  of  any  of  the 
Hebrew  gentlemen  of  their  time  who 
may  have  married  them.  That  they  did 
marry  may  be  regarded.  In  the  interests 
of  strict  propriety,  as  a  certainty,  since 
their  descendants  are  innumerable  and 
nearly  all  manifest  a  striking  similarity 
of  taste  since  they  are  all  automobilists. 
And  the  old  family  saying  is  still  on 
their  lips:  "Give  us  of  your  oil  (or 
gasoline,  as  the  case  may  be);  for  we 
are  out."  And  v/e  wise  ones  are  still 
responding:  "Not  so;  lest  there  be  not 
enough  for  us  and  you."  Any  informa- 
tion as  to  this  family  will  be  gratefully 
received.  It  is  a  favorite  theory  of  my 
own,  remembering  their  peculiar  tastes 
and  tendencies,  that  this  family  origi- 
nated in  Tyre. 

REV.  BABBLING  TON"  BROOKE. 

.Milton. 
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j  An  accomplished  anthropologist,  not 
I  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  informed  us  yes- 
I  terday  that  there  was  a  tribe  of  Arabs 
Bin  the  Soudan,  the  Kabbabisch.  with  sin- 

■  gularly  pleasing,  if  unconventional,  cus- 
Btoms.  Thus  when  a  man  is  betrothed, 
Bhis  future  mother-in-law  is  not  allowed 
I  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  not 

■  even  to  address  him.  hardly  to  look  at 


ihim.   This  is  carried  so  far  that  should 
'the  man  be  in  peril  and  she  could  save 
:ilm,  jet  she  must  not  stretch  out  a 
I  helpin?  hand. 

As  there  are  no  newspaper  paragra- 
phers  in  this  tribe  or  In  the  neighbor- 
hood, there  is  no  need  of  bewailing  this 
denial  of  material  for  jesting'. 

When  did  the  mother-in-law  first 
sharpen-  wit  at,  her  expense?  Joking 
about  step-mothers  was  probably  known 
I  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  There  is  a 
[merry  jest  of  this  nature  in  Plutarch's 
[essay  '-'On  the  Tranquility  of  the  Mind." 
Let  us  see  how  old  Philemon  Holland 
translated  the  passage:  "Like  as  that 
fellow,  when  he  flung  a  stone  at  a 
curst  bitch,  missed  her,  and  chanced  to 
hit  his  step-mother,  saying  withal:  It 
makes  no  matter;  for  it  hath  not  lighted 
amiss." 

Mr.  Morgan  of  St.  John's  College  in 
Oxford  did  not  improve  on  this:  "As  he, 
who  throwing  a  stone  at  a  dog,  struck 
his  step-mother,  and  then  declared  that 
he  was  not  out  of  his  cast,  for  even 
his  mistake  hit  right." 

We  prefer  the  translation  of  Prof. 
Goodwin:  "Like  the  man  who  threw  a  I 
stone  at  a  bitch,  but  hit  his  stepmother, 
on  which  he  exclaimed,  Not  eo  bad." 
Holland  started  out  Draveiy,  but  in  the 
end  was  diffuse.  Goodwin's  "Not  so 
bad"  was  a  happy  stroke. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  one  of  "several 
hands"  who  translated  Plutarch's 
Morals.   Why  did  they  so  roundly  abuse 


Great   '?<kJ!    I'd  rather  be 

A    Chink,    edorlng    my    great-grandam  s 

shade!  -,„';•• ' 
Ancestor  worship,  rigid  verse  forms,  po- 
litical constitutions,  property  rights— 
what  are  they  but  immemorial  shackles 
that  would  crumble  to  dust  if  once  hu- 
manity dared  shake  its  manacled 
hands?" 

Well,  that  is  the  way  he  ..would  talk 
when  free  verse,  most  tyrannical  of 
fashions,  held  him  in  thrall.  I  don't 
think  he  really  meant  half  what  he  said. 
For  when  he  employed  the  regular. forma 
no  one  was  more  regular  than  he.  "Like 
the  little  girl  with  the  famous  curl: 
when  he  was  sober  he  was  very,  very 
sober;  and  when  he  was  drunk  he  was 
enthusiastically  so.  -Likewise,  when  he 
was  free  he  was  transcendentally  liber- 
ated; but  when  he  was  regular  he  mani- 
fested no  desire  to  deviate  one  hair's 
breadth  from  the  scanty  plot.  He  ve- 
hemently proclaimed  that  free  verse  is 
the  refuge  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
compose  poetry  and  too  lazy  to  hammer 
out  an  honest  prose  style.  Indeed 
Clancy  prided  himself,  professionally,  on 
his  proficiency  in  the  most  intricate 
verse  forms. 

I  intended  to  criticize  the  verses  en 
titled  "Butts."  which  Mr.  Molliver  tnti-j 
mates  may  have  been  written  by  Clancy. 
But  zeal  has  again  outrun  discretion.  In 
mv  next  letter,  I  shall  prove  that  the, 
verses  in  question  could  not  have  beenj 
written  by  the  South  Boston  bard. 

Boston.  T.  K.  DEEDLEDUM 


the  learned  and  delightful  Holland?  We 
|  quote   from   the  preface  to   the  third 


At  Caxton  Hall  the  Royal  Cam- 
bridge Asylum  for  Soldiers'  Widows 
was  established  and  known  by  this 
name;  but  the  Queen  of  England  re-'1 
cently  wrote  a  letter  in  which  she 
suggested  that  the  name  of  the  in- 
stitution should  be  changed  to 
"Home"  as  being  open'  to  miscon- 
ception; for,  as  she  said,  the-  word 
"asylum"  is  now  almost  wholly  as- 
sociated with  insane  persons.  Thus 
has  the  meaning  of  a  word  been 
changed  through  the  centuries. 

"Asylum"  meant  at  first  a  sanct- 
uary or  any  inviolable  place  of  refuge 
and  protection  for  criminals  or  debt- 
ors, from  which^they  could  not  be 
intricate!  forcibly  removed  without  sacrilege. 

It  then  came  to  mean  a  benevolent 
institution  affording  shelter  and  sup- 
port. Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  word  was  applied  to  a  hos- 
pital for  lunatics. 
What  is  no#  known  as  a!  lunatic 
H  asylum  was  first  called-  in  English 
Bedlam.  The  first -Bedlam  was  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem 


Entertains  with  Song-  and 
Mimicry 


Mollie  King,  who  wo::  distinction  be- 
fore the  earners,  is  the  chief  feature 
of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 

edition  (lG9t).   The  passage  Is  weli  wort?  ^^^SS^venTng^ere^ass^rowdTd  [ 
fnr-  mii-  •nnntnn..    t->-  house  and  a  very  appreciative  audience.  | 


in  all  the  branches  of  a  i>ol   .  educatlbUf. 

while  proficiency  will  he  secured  by  in- 
ducing a  love  for  science  and  art,  and 
bv  instilling  the  higher  motive  of  be'n£  , 
useful  thereby— also,  by  presenting  that 
pleasant  inducement  to  every  youthful 
mind,  the  expectation  of  a  memento 
from  the  teacher,  prizes  will  be  given 
in  each  department." 

■  A  few  voting  ladies  were  received  '  into 
the  residence"  of  trie  principal.  They 
had  the  use  of  "a  superior  piano,  organ, 
guitar  and  harp."  The  French  language 
was  spoken  in  this  "residence"  by  &i 
native  Parisian."  Conversation  between 
the  pupils  in  school  hours  was  exclusive-  I 
ly  in  French. 

As  mental  power  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  physical  energy,  the  pupils  will  be 
required  to  take  daily  exercise,  either  by 
walking,  gymnastic  recreation,  bowling 
(strictly  private),  swimming  in  Mystic  , 
river  (salt),  horseback  riding,  etc.,  ac-  . 
cording  to  the  season  and  the  wishes  of 
the  parents,  under  the  watchcare  of 
responsible  persons.  Six  well  trained 
saddle  horses  belong  to  the  seminary." 

The  teachers  were  Prof.  J.  P.  Mar- 
shall, Prof.  Viau,  Prof.  Gaetano  Lanza, 
Prof.  J.  C.  Johnson,  Prof.  J.  D  Anguera, 
Mr.  Leighton,  Mile.  Morin  (from  Paris), 
Mrs.  it  Hovey,  Sig.  L.  Papanti. 

And  what  did  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Smith 
teach?  Only  penmanship,  geography, 
ancient  and  modern ;  astronomy,  history, 
botany,    chemistry,    physiology,    book-  • 
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I  in  London,  founded  as  a  priory,  and  J  keeping,  drawing,  composition,  rhetoric 

I  in  1402  converted  into  a  hospital  for  l0S'c:  ^^.^^^^'^M 
I  .  ....       „         I  and  intellectual  philosophy — that  was  an. 

I  lunatics.     About  the  middle  of  the  it  is  true  that  the  prospectus  says  she 

I  seventeenth    century    any    lunatic  was  assisted  TSy  competent  teachers. 

I  asylum  was  called  a  Bedlam.     The      Boarding   pupils  paid  for  everything 

I .  „      j.         „  .  .  I  $300  a  year.    If  a  day  scholar  took  lessons 

| term      madhouse     came    into    use  ,n    monochromatic    Grecian,  oriental,, 


|toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  Ppotichio  mania  (sic),  painting  in  water' 

colors,  dancing,  wax  fruit  and  flowers,  : 
she  paid  $10  a  term.    "Potichio  mania" 


reading:  "As  for  our  countryman,  Dr 
Holland,  it  must  be  allowed  him  tha 
he  understood  Greek,  but  whoever 
reads  his  translation,  and  is  impartial 
must  say  that  he  was  by  no  means  i 
master  of  the  English  tongue;  for  be 
Rides  that,  he  wants  a  copia  of  ex 
pression,  there's  no  politeness  in  it; 
that  his  instructions  might  be 
I  wholcsom,  but  being  convey'd  In  such 
1  an  unpleasant  vehicle,  are  dlsgustfu! 
I  to  the  reader;  for  having  skill  In  th« 
criticisms  of  accent,  without  a  tolerable 
Insight  into  anything  else,  he  deserves 
no  more  applause  for  it  than  a  dul 
Judge  ought  to  be  commended  foi 
being  a  good  conveyancer,  since  in  both 
leases  'tis  only  a  refuge  for  those  who 
have  no  other  endowments  to  give  theml  a>  Drctty-  a  volre  for  the  parlor  rather 
a  name;  his  Pagasus  (sic)  was  of  the  lhan  the  larRe  auditorium.  She  has  a 
true  northern  strain.  It  serv'd  to  carry  fac,al  D,a>'  that  a<5da  to  the  convinclng- 
hlm  out  of  the  dirt,  and  bring  him  to  his  nessir^f  ner  songs.  She  is  especially  at 
Journey's  end  with  an  heavy  trot  but  oase  in  ner  mimi"">'.  which  is  conspicu- 
there  was  no  shape  In  the  beast,'  nor  ous  for  n<l*llty  of  speech  and  for  th; 
comeliness  of  sitting  him  In  the  rider; 


A  pleasant  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  arrival  of  the  French  military  band, 
Gabriel  Pares,  conductor,  which  occu- 
pied boxes  as  the  guests  of  the  man- 
agement. The  organization,  which  in- 
cludes musicians  of  international  repu- 
tation. Is  touring  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Foyer  du  Soldat.  An  ap- 
peal was  made  for  the  public  to  attend 
their  concert  at  Mechanics'  bu'Iding 
next  Wednesday  evening. 

Miss  King  appeared  in  a  varied  pro- 
gram of  songs  and  entertained  wit1!  her 
Impressions  of  favorites  of  the  legiti- 
mate stage.  She  has  a  pleasing  per- 
sonality and  Is  first  of  all  a  comedienne 
Her  pleasing  voice  might  be  described 


I  indeed,  he  was  so  trite  a  scribbler,  thai 
IPhilemon  at  last  berime  a  translator 
Ito  a  proverb,  and  his  papers  ought  to 
lhave  been  condemned  only  to  wrap  up 
Ihis  own  medicines;  there  is  nothing  sur- 
vives remarkable  of  him,  but  the  fa- 
Itnous  story  of  the  same  pen  with  which 
I  they  say  he  transcribe  all  his  loads  of 
Iwriting;  and  if  this  is  true,  'tis  pity 
Ithe  Insect-Cabal  was  not  obllgd  with 
Isuch  an  immortal  reltque.  that  It  might 
I  be   preserv'd  amongst  Ashmoles  rar- 


Icentury.  Its  present  use  is  chiefly 
rhetorical  or  derisive.  "Lunatic 
asylum"  began  to  be  in  use  about 
1830. 

In  this  country  the  terms  "lunatic 
asylum"  and  "madhouse"  were,  ancT 
in  some  regions  are,  terrible  in  the 
ears  of  villagers  and  dwellers  on 

lonely  farms.  A  singular  sort  of  pride 
leads  some  to  guard  insane  numbers 
J  of  e  family  at  howg.  *Their  ecnslbili- 
I  ii'--s  would  be  sl'fx  ket!  if  ii  were  said 
I  in  the  neiehbovfi'<>itl  that,  a  father, 
I  brothei-,  sister^,  a«rj$,  had  been  sent 
|  to  an  "asylum."  Itoinctimes  the  un- 
fortunate one  wa$  chained  in  a  gar- 
set  or  in  the  bafc.    Often  he  was 
callously  neslorted.     Through  this 
foolish.  cjTininal  jjti&v  there  were 
diro  tragedies.  0 

With  this  pride  was  mingeld  in 
some  cases  the  fear  that  at  an  asy- 
lum the  inBane  one  might  be  roughly 
treated.    This  fear  came  from  the 


Clancy  and  Form 

the  World  Wags: 


mannerisms  associated  with  the  TPrlou 
personages  of  the  stage.   Miss  King  was 
assisted  at  the  piano  by  Sidney  Franklin. 

Other  acts  were:  The  Four  Hollo-ways, 
comedy  acrobats;  George  MacFurlane,  ■ 
larltone:  Arnaut  brothers.  musical  MKnt  of  °'d  P"nts  lowing  horr.d  do- 
clowns;  Paul  Decker  and  company,  In  lnS§  in  the  old  fashioned  Bedlam; 
a  farce;  Chris  Richards-,  eccentric  Eng  ,  from  novels,  as  from  Charles  Reade's 
lish   comedian;   Six   KirkamJ^iBtersJ  ■'Very  Hard  Cafih,"  which  did  much 


musicians  and  vocalists;  Tllyou  an 
Ward,  In  a  dancing  specially;  and  th 
L,a  Vui,  whirlwind  dancers 


'A  NIGHT  OFF' 


y  fool  can  write  a  sonnet, 

free  verse,  Indeed — dog-gone  it!  

Or  a  triolet,  ballade,  or  madrigal; 
t  Mister  Knoch  Molliver 
better  oil  his  Oliver; 


It  was  worth  taking  a  night  off  to 
see  "A  Night  Off"  played  again  at  the 
Copley  Theatre.  This  comedy  of  Augus- 
tin   Daly's  Is  not  new.   but  does  not 
His  recent  blank  verse  will  not  do  at  '  nsl,y  grow  old.    The  sub  title  is  "A 

]  Page  from  Balzac."  and  the  situations 
a  cinch  to  get  ten  syllables,  'and  dialogue  are  funnier  to  the  modern 

is  excite  our  rlslbles;  /theatre  goer  than  those  In  any  part  or 

let  the  novice  shun  the  mighty  the    Comedie    Humalne.     The  Jewett 


Still 


line: 


him  flirt  with  Amaryllis, 
an  ode  to  Jane  or  Phyllis, 
tfut  no   more   of  cosmic 
carnadlne. 


flayers 
fashion: 


took    the    parts    after  this 


"butts" 


For  the  plan  that  pious  Milton 
And  tlie  Swan  of  Avon  built  on 


in-  Kusan  Beatrice  Miller 

I'ronl  J.   V.  Barrett-Lepnard 

|  Justinian  Babbitt  H.  Conway  Wlngflelil 

'  H«"y  .Damask  B.  N.  Lewln 

Was  not  meant  for  Thomas   Richard  -.\nS''-lc»  Uanmsk  Viola  Roa  b 

or  for  Henri i  1  Miirci.s  Brutuj  Snap  Fred  W.  Permaln 

If  you  lark  the  turn  sonorous,  1  k"d  *?R*T7- •  —  •  E.  K.  CU»e 

Your  blank  verse  will  only  bore  us-  vi ft  Annt|IW«  Babbitt  Jessamine  Newcomlie 

T»t   ..»„  "f"^"""1-  Jack  Mulbcrrj  Lionel  Glenlst  - 

Let  these  lines  be  my  text.  Blank 
verse  la  often  too  fluent.    It  Is  often  su- 
perficial—clattering.    Few.  indeed 
the  masters  of  verbnl  assemblies 
have   won   creditable   spurs  with 
most  difficult  of  forms.  Certalnlv 


upon 


Enoch   Molliver — or  the  persons 
whose  shoulders  he  would  lay  the  guilt 
of  the  vulgar  lines  entited  "Butts"— has 
not  mastered  blank  verse. 
When  the  late  Frothingham  Clancy  of 


The  story  of  the  play  is  that  Prof. 
Babbitt  of   Cambridge  University  has 
arel  written  a  play.    He  is  a  professor  of 
who  ancient  history  and  the  scene  of  the 
this  tragedy  is  laid  in  old  Rome.    His  wife 
Mr.  is  greatly  opposed  to  the  stage  and  he 


tries  to  keep  the  play  a  secret  from  her. 
She  arrives  unexpectedly  Just  as 
preparations  for  the  production  are  In 
progress  and  complications  ensue. 
As  a  "side  Issue"  the  sdn-in-law  bc-< 
South  Boston  descended  to  verse  Ubre,lcomes  Involved  In  troubles  of  his  own 
he  cast  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  88  his  wife  niuch  resembles  her  mother 
'■very  feather  of  restraint.  I  cautioned  Xant'PPC  the  wife  of  the  professor 
him,  once,  against  the  U3©  of  a  certain  But  the  younger  daughter,  Nisbe,  dis- 


linos  from  Shakespeare, 
Browning  and  Chaucer.    He  wa3  unim- 

"To  bell  win,  Shnkespenre,"  he  said 
deliberately,  with  feeling,  but  earnest- 
ly, "and  to  hell  with  Browning,  and  to 
lull  with  Chaucer  and  to  hell  with  you. 
too.  Thersiles  IC.  Deedlcdum.  God  bless 
you!  I  am  writing  free  verse,  and  I 
don't  give  a  damn  for  skeletons.  Why 
should    our    forefathers    regulate  our 


in  the  reformation  of  English  asy 
lums;  or  from  Instances  of  actual  |" 
cruelties  reported  in  newspapers,  k 
And  so  those  who  did  not  shrink  L 
from  the  thought  of  the  "poorhouse"  I 
could  not  endure  the  removal  of  a  ■ 
relative  to  even  a  beneficent  asylum. 

"Home"'  has  a  soothing  sound.  It 
s  ugges  ts    rest   and    comfort.  "Old 
Ladies'  Home,"  "Old  Men's  Home" 
arc  as  salves  to  pride  and  an  assur- 
ance of  tender  care,  however  poorly  \J 
the  inmates  may  be  treated.    Now  m 
that  so  many  young  members  are  ia*? 
war  service,  there  are  clubs  in  Bos-K 
ton  that  may  justly  be  called  Old5 
Men's  Homes. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  clipping 
from  a  Boston  newspaper,  an  advertise-;- 
ment  of  a  meeting  at  ChristadelphlanJ 
Hall.  The  heading  runs:  "As  It  was; 
In  the  Days  of  Noah."  Our  correspond-; 
ent  has  written  above  the  clipping: 
"Speaking  of  New  England  antiquities." 
Does  he  refer  to  Noah,  or  to  the  hall? 
Let  us  not  burst  in  Ignorance. 

Were  thye  Christadelphlans  Or 
Thomasites— the  sect  so  named  after 
John  Thomas,  who  founded  it  in  this 
country  about  1833 — in  Boston  before  the 
civil  war?  John  Hayward.  whose  "Bo»k 
of  Religions"  was  published  by  the 
author  at  21  School  street  in  1842,  does 
not  mention  the  sect  under  either  name. 


(sic),  floored  us.    Consulting  the  Die- ( 
tonary,  one  of  the  many  books  that  help 
in    time   of   trouble,   we   learned  that 
potlchomanla  is  the  gentle  art  of  imitat- 
ing Japanese  or  other  porcelain  by  cover- 
ing the  inner  surface  of  glass  vessels, 
etc..  with  designs  on  paper  or  sheet 
gelatine.    The  mania,  for  the  word  also 
means  this,  was  apparently  at  its  height 
about  1S55.    The  proper  spelling  is  "poti- 
chomania."    Mrs.  J.  Hovey,  wtfio  taught 
spelling  at  the  Mystic  Hall  Seminary, 
should  have  read  the  proofs  of  this  pro- 
spectus, from  which  we  learn  that  par- 
ents were  referred  to  £Ion.    Robt.  C, 
Wlnthrop  and  Hon.  Edward  Everett  of(, 
Boston,  tftcv.  Charles  Brooks  and  Rev. 
John    PlCTpont    of   West    Medford,  F.j 
Gardner,  A.  M."  the  Boston  Latin  school  : 
Hon.  Abbott  I/awrence  and  Rev.  Rollin 
H.  Neale.  J).  D.,  of  Boston  ;  Rev.  Hub-  • 
bant  Winslow  of  New  York:  Rev.  Wrn. ' 
llasue,  D.  D..  of  Albany,  and  Hon.  Sam  j 
Houston  of  Texas. 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  Seminary.    A  | 
boy   with    checked   trousers   is  rolling 
a  hoop.   One  girl  has  a  skipping  rope, 
another    some    instrument    of  outdoor 
recreation.    Two  women  with  plug  h;\ts 
from    which    a    veil    streams    are  on 
sorry  looking  horses.    A  two-horse  car- 
riage  with  huge  hind  wheels  stands  in 
front  of  a  li.ttle  park,  while  near  by  af 
man  with  a  stovepipe  hat  and  a  cane  tsj 
conversing  affably  with  a  bonneted  lady.. 
The  buildings  are  ornamented  in  what! 
is  known  as  the  gingerbread  fashion,  i 
When  was  this  Seminary  at  the  zenith; 
of  its  glory? 


A  Good  Old  Seminary 

*'S.  D.  G."  of  Salem,  speaking  of  Mrs. 
T  P.  Smith,  "a  literary  lady,"  said  she 
was  connected  with  a  school  for  v^oung 
ladies  in  one  of  Boston's  suburbs.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Flint 


covers  and  shares  the  secret  and  aids 
the  conspirators,  the  professor  ana  the 
son-in-law. 

The  play  is  a  failure,  the  curtain 
rung  down  in  the  second  act,  the  pro- 
fessor's wife  learns  all  and  becomes 
exasperated  while  the  younger  daughter 
prepares  to"  marry  one  of  the  actors.i  , 
who  proves  to  be  the  son  of  Lord  Mul-  of  Uoburn  for  a  Prospectus  of  Mystic 
berry.  The  actor  manager  who  pro-  11  a"  Seminary.  West  Medford.  "5  miles 
duces  the  professor's  tragedy  4s  strongly  from  Boston."  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Smith 
reminiscent  of  another  one  with  whomLas  the  pi.jricjPai.  The  prospectus  would 
familiar  m  the  story J,.avc  won  th(,  approbuljor.  of  Thack- 
though  he  does  t  ray's  Miss  Pinkerton  Note  the  open- 
the  pump  and  two  tubs.  "iM(n»ii«,  „.;n  k„  *iJr„ 


Dickens  makes 
of  Nicholas  Nickleby. 


Little  Interrogation  Points 

There  Is  a  hiiman  touch  in  the  report  W 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  H 
into  the  position  of  natural  science  in  K? 
our  educational  system  which  is  rare  inK* 
official  documents.  "Too  few  parents  of  Ei 
this  generation  can  satisfy  their  chil-H 
dren's  curiosity  'tibout  the  wonders  of^| 
the  heavens,  the  movements  of  thewR 
planets,  the  growth  of  plants,  the  his- 
tory  of  rocks,  the  dawn  of  animal  life, 
the  causes  of  tide  and  tempest."  That  HE 
is  doubtless  true.  But  it  would  tax  the  m 
resources  of  the  chairman  of  the  com-  Bp 
mlttee.  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  P.  R.  S.,  him-  ■ 
self  to  satisfy  an  imaginative  child's  Kj 
curiosity.  Why  is  water  wet?  Why  Is  H 
an  orange  round?  Why  has  a  horse  IJ 
four  legs?  Why  is  grass  green?  Where  H 
does  the  wind  go?  These  and  a  dozen  h.; 
other  posers  with  which  most  fathers  w 
are  familiar  would  form  a  good  exaral-  SC 
nation  paper  In  natural  science.— Lolh- 
don  Daily  Chronicle. 

...      I  AMTaffWIili  ii  .ILit'jV  TWWBMBP^MBIuop 

r  I  Band  of  60  Is  Led  by  the 
5 1    Former  Director  of  the 
11      Garde  Republicaine 

Those  who  went  to  the  "Pops"  last 
night  and  heard  the  French  Military 
band  had  a  memorable  experience. 
The  visitors  played  the  second  part, 
of  the  program,  and  at  the  close  there 
was  nobody  who  doubted  the  state- 
ment made  by  Ambulance  Driver 
William  H.  Kenney,  a  comrade  of 
these  bandsmen,  in  introducing  them,  '■ 
that  the  French  government,  in  se- 
lecting the  personnel  of  this  band  of 
60  players,  had  chosen  those  whom 
it  deemed  the  best  performers  in 
France  on  their  particular  instru- 
ments. Neither  was  it  hard  to  credit 
his  further  statement  that  28  of  these 
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leader. 


(SCO 


tprl»e  men  of  the  Paris 
of  which  they  are  grad- 

Capt.  Gabriel  Pare*,  for- 
■d  the  Garde  Republlcalne 

with  which  he  has  twice 
jntry.  once  to  play  at  St. 

other  time  at  San  Wan-  I 


("larineti>t  Is  FaM>rilc 

Lklo'a  "L*  Rol  d'ya"  was  No.  :>.  with 
which  the  Wench  musicians  took  up  the 
program,  and  the  clarinet  of  l.eon  Loroy. 
repute  I  the  world  s  greatest  performer 
on  this  Instrument,  could  be  plainly 
henrd  through  the  whole  volume  of 
melody.  M.  Leroy  was  a  member  o' 
Eg  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  and  went  hoino 
to  enlist.  This  number  was  deemed 
worthy  of  an  encore  and  "Marche  Gas- 
conne."  by  I.aeombe.  was  tin-  response. 

Ita  fhit,  the  program  arranged  for  the 
Visiting  bandsmen  amounted  practically 
to  a  8)  mphony  program,  Lalo  and  B'.zec 
being  among  those  whose  coniposit  on* 
•re  frequently  chosen  for  the  Symphony 
concerts. 

La.st  night  Lalo's  "Rapsodic  Nor- 
vedenne"  and  Bixet's  "L'Arleslenn*  No. 
JP"  were  selected.  The  oboe  was  clearly 
heard  In  the  "Ttapsodie."  and  after  the 
final  number  by  the  Frenchmen,  before 
the  honors'  to  the  national  airs.  Louis 
Speyer.  in  response  to  the  mighty  en- 
core call,  stepped  to  the  front  and  gave 
an  oboe  solo,  ably  sup'  rted  by  his 
comrades,  and  it  was  only  when  they 
struck  up  "La  Marseillaise"  that  the 
audience  let  him  go.  The  first  flute  was 
the  characteristic  of  part  (a)  of  "LAr- 
leslenne."  the  French  horns  of  part  ib) 
the  farandole  (c)  was  a  favorite  num- 
ber that  the  Symphony  Orchestra  often 
plays  at  the  "Fops." 

Tonight  the  visitors  will  give  a  conc°rt 
at  Mechanics  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  thu 
Foyer  du  Soldat,  which  Driver  Kenney 
explained  was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  of 
C.  in  one  for  the  benefit  of  French  sol- 
diers. 


the  "UYinjMn"  system.  There  Is  to 
he  a  standard  wage  of  thirty  shillings 
a  week  of  forty-eight  hours.  The 
term  i  "slavey,"  "Mary  June"  aro  to 
lUsnpooar  from  tho  daily  vocabulary".* 

This  scheme  presupposes  the  exist- 
one*  of  "hostels." -also  nativo  intelli- 
gence and  ability  in  training:  and 
being-  trained.  "The  women  should 
wear  uniforms."  In  Boston  many 
rebel  at  a  cap.  Here  are  no  "hostels.** 
How  many  housekeepers,  especially 
young  brides,  arc  competent  to  in- 
■Street?  Irhl  sy  t*n  ouWlnea  above 
way  ,at»  l-0^011 
lluto's  lic.vubli 

As  shark  meat  is  now  sold  In  Boston, 
cooks,  professional  and  amateur,  should 
know  how  to  prepare  it  for  the  table. 
Herman  Melville  in  "Moby  Dick"  tells  J 
us  that  Stubb,  the  second  mate  of  thejjl 


Utopia,  or 
'is  it  feasible  in. 


CONCERT  BY 
FRENCH  BAND 

Superb  Organization  En- 
joyed at  Mechanics' 
Building 

The  French  Military  Band,  Captain 
Gabriel  Pares  conductor,  played  for  the 
second  time  in  Boston  at  the  benefit 
concert,  last  night,  in  Mechanics  Hall. 
The  scenes  of  enthusiasm  which  had 
'  been    witnessed    the   previous  evening 
when  the  same  organization  played  in 
[Symphony  Hall  were  repeated  on  this 
[occasion.     All    available    sitting  and 
|  standing  room  was  accupied,  and  there 
i  were  memorable  demonstrations  when 
the  national  airs  were  interrupted  with 
the  most  exceptional  spirit  and  degree 
of  technical  finish, 
i    In  this  organization  are  many  mem- 
'  bers  who  carry  wounds  from  the  war, 
and  are  decorated   for  bravery.  The 
occasion  savored  more  of  an  affection- 
ate reception  of  honored  visitors  than  a 
formal  concert. 

The  band  is  a  superb  one.  in  point  of 
tone,  quality,  excellence  of  execution, 
and  musical  authority  and  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Captain  Pares.  Both  on 
musical  and  patriotic  grounds  the  oc- 
casion was  memorable. 


An  Abiding-  Problem 


The  servant  problem  is  more  vexing 
ever.  Inefficient  young  women 
demanding  absuredly  high  wages, 
owing  that  their  sisters  in  muni- 
on  and  other  factories  are  now 
remely  well  paid,  knowing  also 
.t  there  has  been  little  or  no 
Immigration  for  two  or  three  years, 
his  girl  demands  a  private  bath; 
at  one  jn  a  flat  with  a  small 
Billy  refuses  to  do  any  laur.drj 
work,  Many  housekeepers  find  th< 
only  solution  in  the  apartment  hote 
and  its  tumultuous  privacy.  Other., 
bravely  resolve  to  do  their  ownjj 
housework,  even  if  they  are  physically  j 
unfit. 

The  same  problem  exists  in  Eng-; 
land,  where  th<--  Woman's  Industrial 
Council  suggests  remedies  for  tha 
evil.  First  of  ail,  the  dignity  and 
Important  of  domestic  work  is  to 
he  empha;:.ze: '.  A  "household  orderly 
eorr>s  of  skilled  daily  uniformed 
Vorkers"  k;  *o  he  instituted.  These 
work»r3  are  to  live  either  in  ho  tels 


whaler  Pequod.   Stubb  the  Cape  Cod|J| 
man.  was  a  high  liver:   "he  was  some- 
what  intemperately  fond  of  the  whale 
as  a  flavorlsh  thing  to  his  palate."  There 
were  Nantucketere  who  had  a  genuine 
relish  for  the  taperin;!  extremity  of  the 
whale.  And  so  Mr.  Stubb  asked  the  cook 
to  cut  him  a  steak  frem  the  whale's 
"small."   Stubb  ate  the  steak  cut  froml 
the  whale  alongside;  ate  it  at  midnight 
Righted  by  two  lanterns  of  sperm  oil; 
but  he  complained  that  it  was  overdone. 
"You've   been   beating   the   steak  too 
much,  cook;  it's  too  tender.    Don't  I 
always  say  that  to  be  good,  a  whale 
steak  must  be  tough?  *  •  *  Hold  the 
steak  in  one  hand,  and  show  a  live  coal 
to  it  with  the  other;  that  done,  dish  it; 
d'ye  hear?  And  now  tomorrow,  cook, 
when  we  are  cutting  in  the  fish,  be  sure 
you  stand  by  to  get  the  tips  of  his 
fins;  have  them  put  in  pickle.    As  for 
the   ends   of   the   flukop,    have  them 
soused,  cook." 

Chapter  LXV.  of  "Moby  Dick"_  is  en- 
titled "The  whale  as  a  dish."  We  are 
told  that  in  France,  of  the  15th  century, 
the  tongue  of  the  Right  whale  was  es- 
teemed a  great  delicacy;  that  in  Henry 
VHIths  time,  a  court  cook  was  reward- 
ed for  inventing  an  admirable  sauce  to 
be.  eaten  with  barbecued  porpoises. 
"Only  the  most  unprejudiced  of  men, 
like  Stubb,  nowadays  partake  of  cooked 
whale,  but  the  Esquimaux  are  not  so 
fastidiovs."  They  also  have  "rare  old 
vintages  of  prime  old  train  oil." 
Strips  o'_  blubber  were  recommended  for 
fants  by  the  justly  celebrated  physi- 
cian Zogranda.  Englishmen  left  in 
Greenland  by  a  whaling  vessel  lived  for 
several  months  on  mouldy  scrfips  of 
hales  which  had  been  left  on  shore  af- 
ter trying  out  the  blubber.  "Among  the 
Dutch  whalemen  these  scraps  are  called 
fritters';  which,  indeed,  they  greatly 
resemble,  being  brown  and  crisp,  and 
smelling  something  like  old  Amsterdam 
housewives'  doughnuts  or  oly-cooks 
when  fresh."  The  whale's  hump  would 
be  fine  eating  were  it  not  „a  solid*  pyra- 
mid of  fat.  Melville  used  to  dip  ship- 
biscuit  in  the  huge  oil  pots  and  let  them 
fry  there  awhile.  The  brains  of  a  small 
sperm  whale  were  accounted  a  fine  dish. 
The  two  whitish  lobes,  like  unto  large 
puddings,  mixed  with  flour,  cooked  into 
a  delectable  mess,  resembled  somewhat 
calf's  head  in  flavor. 

And  then  Melville  runs  into  one  of  his 
delightfully      fantastical  digressions. 
Starting    with    the   idea   that  perhaps 
landsmen  in  his  clay  shrank  from  the 
idea  of  eating  a  newly  murdered  thing 
of  the  sea,  and  by  its  own  light,  he  calls 
attention  to  a  meat  market  on  a  Satur- 
!  day  night  with  the  crowds  of  live  bipods 
staring  up  at  long  rows  of  dead  quad- 
I  rupeds.     "Does  not  that  sight  take  a 
.  tooth  out  of  the  cannibal's  jaw?  Can- 
nibals?   Who  is  not  a  cannibal?    I  tell 
you  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
'  Fejee  t*at  salted  clown  a  lean  mission- 
•  ary  in  his  cellar  against  a  coming  fam- 
ine;  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for  that 
provident  Fejee,  I  say,  in  the  day  of 
judgment 


seemed  to  mo  perilously  uefir  10  uie  ii-l 
heloua.  but  that  is  after  all  not  my! 
Dullness.  1  am  Interested  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  Identity  and  natlon- 
allty-or  rather  the  dwelling-placo-of 
Llnsey  Cullen.  I  had  always  supposed 
him  an  Irishman  living  In  England,  and"' 
I  never  had  heard  of  his  being  In  this 
country.  Certainly  when  "*4ottlu-l>uda" 
was  published,  and  this  must  have  been 
in  the  lS90's,  he  was  the  fashion  In 
luper-aesthetlcally  advanced  Brompton 
drawing-rooms.  This  would  be  later 
than  tho  lime  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Quex, 
and  It  la  possible  that  he  graduated 
from  the  South  end  of  Boston  to  nrtls- 
tlo  London.  He  would  not  be  the  first 
^0  go  that  way,  since  a  hyper-art-crltio 
found  his  way  thither  from  the  North 
end. 

In  1902  I  wrote  to  the  Transcript  Notes 
and  Queries  asking  about  Cullen,  and  a 
correspondent  who  signed  "C.   S."  re- 
plied   with    particulars    In    regard  to 
Nettle-buds,-"  "printed  In  red  on  livid 
green,  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in 
shark-skin,  which,  it  is  said,  was  im- 
ported  from   Japan   for   the  purpose." 
Ho  mentioned  also  an  incident  of  which 
I  had  not  heard,  and  which  I  vaguely 
meant  to  verify,  though  I  have  not  done 
so.    He  wrote:    "Some  of  the  readers 
of  the   Transcript   will   remember  the 
indignation  felt  by  pious  people  in  Eng- 
land when  In  the  House  of  Commons 
was  quoted  the  bit  of  satire  on  Glad-\ 
stone  that  characterized  his  religion : 
"He  aseil  Gou  as  a  poster  on  tlie  wall 
To  nuvertisu  Mmself." 
He  spoke  also  of  a  rumor  that  Mr. 
Cullen  thought  of  visiting  this  country. 
I  should  be  interested  to  know  the  facts. 
"C.  S."  also  asserted  that  the  poet  him- 
self  regarded    "Ghost-hearts"    as  con- 
taining his  best  work,  and  that  of  this 
tragedy,  which  I  fear  a  skeptical  modern 
would  be  more  likely  to  laugh  at  than 
to    weep    with,    "the    symbolic  lyric, 
'Mauve,'    is   generally  looked   upon  as 
Mr.  Culltn's  most  exquisite  note."  It 
may  be,  but  I  bare  never  risen  to  the 
height  of  appreciating  it;  any  more  than 
I  am  able  to  thrill  at  those  imagist  "!u- 
tanists"— ve  soils,  what  an  exquisitely 
appropriate   name  for  the  present-day 
faddists!  —  who  write,  for  an  audience 
not  so  dissimilar  to  that  address|d  by 
jj  Mr.  Cullen. 


As  for  Frothingham  Clancy,  I  never 
knew  him.  perhaps  because  I  lived  in  a 
j  Philistine  environment.  I  may  be  par- 
doned,  however,,  if  I  question  whether 
tho  friends  or  relatives  of  that  gentle- 
man yet  surviving  will  bo  particularly 
pleased  by  the  intimation  given  by  Mr. 
Quex  that  reminiscences  are  tcyo  disrep- 
utable to  appear! 

I  remember'  dimly  to  have  heard  that 
somewhere  in  New  England— Providence, 
I  should  think,  or  Hartford— a  volume  of 
commonplace  verse  was  printed  and 
that  to  it  was  attached  the  name  of 
I.insey  Cullen,  doubtless  with  the  intent 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  poet's  repu- 
tation. It  is  doubtful  whether  Cullen 
ever  had  vogue  enough  In  America  to 
make  such  a  fraud  successful,  finan- 
iaily.  but  if  this  is  true,  it  is  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  literary  forgeries. 
.Boston.  W.  R. 


Fantastic  or  Scriptural 

The  Living  Church,  looking  over 
the  catalogue  of  a  girls'  college,  was 
shocked  by  some  of  the  names,  "given 
names";  the  writer  hesitated  to  call 
them  "Christian."  He  complained  of 
|tfae  fantastic  labels— Golde,  Mae,  Ar- 
thetta,  Vanja,  Zurelle,  Eura,  Corenna, 
Melba,  Mabelle,  Jonnie,  Narmie,  etc. 
For  names  should  have  "significance," 
he  said,  "a  historic  setting,  a  person- 
al and  family  relationship,  that  dig- 


prophet  Hosea  say  against  him?) 
Without  going  back  to  Holy  Writ,  oneJ 
might  hesitate,  considering  the  name 
Phlneas,  remembering  P.  T.  Barnum 
and  Barnumlsnt.  There  are  beautiful 
RaJbes  for  women  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, names  that  are  "as  blessing  to 

■  speak,"  but  there  are  also  harsh,  dis-| 
Bcordant,  jaw-breaking  names  with] 
M  which  our  pious  grandmothers  and 

■  their  grand  mothers  were  cursed.  Bet- 

■  ter  Corenna,  perhaps  a  corruption  of 

■  Herrick's  Cornina;  Narmie,  Mabelle, 
flor  even   Arthetta,   although  it  re- 
minds one  unpleasantly  of  arthritis. 

After  all,  names  should  not  be  giv- 
len  to  girls  until  it  can  be  known 
whether  a  certain  one  will  be  suita- 

f  ble.  Elizabeth  is  for  the  tall  and  state- 
ly; Rose  is  not  for  the  anaemic; 
Blanche  is  not  for  the  brunette.  Men- 

'tion  was  lately  made  in  a  New  York 
newspaper  «of  Ulysses  Fitzmaurice: 
the  names  hardly  go  together.  To 

I  the  ancient  Romans  names  had  sol- 
emn importance;  they  were  of  good 

i  or  evil  omen.  Learned  men,  as  Pierre 
Beyle  and  Robert  Southey,  gravely 
considered  this  subject  of  naming 

i  helpless  children.  Laurence  Sterne 
also  made  improving  remarks. 

.  Waitresses  in  Clubs 

<^The  Union  Club  of  New  York, 
which  prides  itself  on  being  the  old- 
est club  in  the  country,  now  employs 
young  women  waitresses  for  its  din- 
ing room,  like  the  Union  Club  of  our 
own  city.  This  departure  from  cus- 
\  torn  is  due  to  the  draft  and  the  re- 
cent order  of  Provost  Marshal-Gen- 
eral Crowder  that  men  in  certain  in- 
dustries must  find  useful  employment. 
It  is  said  that  other  clubs  in  New 
York  —  the  Knickerbocker,  Racquet 
and  Tennis,  Union  League  and  Uni- 
versity— are  considering  the  advisa- 
:  hility  of  this  substitution. 

In  every  club  of  this  city,  as  else- 
where, even  in  the  far-famed  Porphy- 
ry, there  are  chronic  and  aggressive 
grumblers;  hostile  toward  the  house 
committee,  not  always  without  cause; 
bullying  toward  waiters  and  other 
servants.  Abjectly  submissive  and 
acquiescent  at  home,  they  are  petty 
tyrants  in  their  clubs.  Thackerav 
'  drew  a  portrait  of  the  type  in  his  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Brown  to  his  nephew. 
Would  they  dare  to  be  so  overbear- 
ing and  insolent  toward  women  min- 
isters to  their  comfort?  Would  they 
not  lower  the  voice,  be  more  careful 
in  their  choice  of  words?  They  might 
even  be  led  in  a  short  period  of  train- 
ing to  say,  "Thank  you." 

Others  would  be  more  guarded  in 
conversation.  "Smoking  room"  stories 
and  anecdotes  would  be  chastened 
for  a  time  at  least.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered "bad  form"  to  invoke  the 
name  of  the  Deity  on  trifling  occa- 
sions. Denunciatory  oaths  would  be 
|  discouraged,  except,  of  course,  with 
reference  to  the  Emperor  William. 
There  might  come  a  lessening  in  al- 
coholic indulgence.  A  comely  young 
woman,  looking  steadily  and  reprov- 
ingly with  mild  eyes  at  young  Go- 
lightly  when  he  orders  his  fourth 
cocktail,  might  shame  him  into  com- 
parative sobriety.  The  members 
would  be  more  particular  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  The  older  ones  that 
have  reached  the  slobbering  age, 
would  see  to  it  that  food  reached  the 
mouth  and  did  not  fall  on  waistcoat. 


than  for  thee,  civilized  and 
enlightened  gourmand,  who  nailest  geese 
to  the  ground  and  feasteth  on  their 
bloated  livers  in  thy  pate-de-foie-gras. 

Who  Was  Linsey  Cullen? 

)  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  to  the 
wagging  world  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
letter  of  Thursday  signed  Gaylord  Quex 
when  the  Friday  issue  came  with  the; 
retort  of  Col.  Tredd.    1  confess  that  its! 


In  England,  the  vicar  of  a  South  coat-lapel,  or  trousers.  The  whole 
Staffordshire  parish  is  proud  of  the  tone  of  a  club  would  thus  be  raised, 
fact  that  biblical  Christian  names  are  No  doubt  there  are  some  in  every 
more  common  than  those  of  "the  club,  who,  like  Mr.  Cheggs,  Dick 
more  modern  kind."  An  old  lady  with  Swiveller's  rival,  are  bashful  before 
the  Christian  name  of  Kerenhappuch  ladies;  overcome  by  the  thought  'of 
died  recently  but  Issachar,  Shelah,  sex.  They,  at  first,  would  stammer 
Zebulun  Ephraim,  Gabriel,  Misael.  and  blush  in  giving  an  order;  but  a 
Nehemiah  Phineas  are  still  at  work  little  patience,  a  little  encourage- 
in  the  parish  What  possessed  Chris- ment  on  the  part  of  the  waitresses, 
Man  parents  to  burden  a  girl  with  the  would  work  wonders  in  the  develop- 
name  of  Job's  third  daughter?  It  is  ment  of  these  unfortunates, 
true  that  she  and  her  sisters,  Jemima  The  waitresses  should  be  chosen 
and  Keziah,  were  the  fairest  women  by  the  Art  Committee  of  each  club; 
in  the  land  and  Job  gave  them  in- not  by  the  House  Committee;  not  by 
heritance  among  their  brethren.  A  the  steward, 
boy  baby  might  well  squirm  at  the  mp5. 

baptismal  font,  hearing    the    word  ■ 

"Issachar,"  for  Jacob  on  his  death  H 

bed    insisted  that  Issachar  was  a||| 

strong  ass.  Zebulun  was  condemned  r.ij 

to  dwell  at  a  seaport.  Ephraim  was 

joined  to  idols;  he  fed  on  wind;  his 

drink  was  sour.  What  did  not  thej 


•///> 


I    A  correspondent,   describing  the  life 
I  of  Frothingham  Clancy  at  Peabody  be- 
fore he  came  to  Boston  and  was  cor- 
i  rupted  by  vers  libre,  spoke  of  a  goat  put 
up  at  raffle.    A  friend  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Herald  and  Journal  tells  us 
j  of  a  goat  owned  by  "Bidjo"  Martin  that 
1  thus  was  a  source  of  profit.    The  raffle 
was  held  every  Saturday  night  at  the 
shed  of  the  owner  opposite  Green's  alley 
in  South  Boston.    We  like  to  think  of 
Clancy  taking  part,  but  even  he,  from 
what  we  hear,  could  not  out-wit  "Bidjo." 


We  Thought  So 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Frothingham  Clancy  was  born  on  South 
street  in  the  old  South  Cove  and  later 
lived  on  Orchard  Park  in  Roxbury.  He 
was  a  great  friend  of  -'Horse-bites'*  Sul- 
livan, a  well  known  local  character  in 
old  ward  17.    It  is  recorded  of  a  dream 
he  told  one  night:   "In  his  sleep  he  was 
crossing  the  river  Styx  and  asked  the 
boatman  to  let  him  'have  just  one  more' 
before  he  retired  for  the  long  nap.  After 
much  persuasion  the  boatman  took  him 
back  to  the  shore.    Instantly  Frothing- 
ham saw  a  great  blaze  of  light  in  the 
heavens.    Then  letters  began  to  appear 
and  he  deciphered  the  following: 
P.reathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said: 
"This  is  my  own.  rav  native  land. 
And  this  is  the  way  to  the  Bell-lnHand." 
Roxbury.  H.  AT-K. 


of  Molliver,  for  you  never  lay  anything 
but  a  goose-egg,  and  though  you  cackle 
so  strenuously,  never  a  golden  one. 

T.  K.  DEEDLEDUM. 

Boston,  June  9. 


Ancedote  for  the  Day 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Notwithstanding  Benjamin  Franklin's 
devotion  to  business  and  to  philosophical 
research,  he  is  represented  to  have  been 
at  this  time  a  jovial  man,  very  fond  of 
convivial  gatherings.  He  could  not  only 
write  a  song,  but  he  could  sing  it  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  companions.  One  of 
these  songs,  entitled  "The  Old  Man's 
Wish,"  he  says,  he  sang  over  1000  times. 
I  give  the  concluding  stanza,  illustrative 
of  its  general  character: 
With   a   courage  undaunted   may   I  face  the 

\nda«liona3l'am  gone  may  the  better  sort  say, 
In   the   morning  when  sober,  in  the  evening 

nhnn  mollnW 

left   behind   him  his 


not 


when  mellow, 
He    has  gone  and 

fellow,  ,       i1  'j.,  ,  . 

For  be   governed  his  passions  with  absolute 
6way, 
South  Boston. 


J.  D.  K. 


A  Master  of  Blank  Verse 
\s  the  World  Wags : 

In  my  last  letter  I  took  the  occasion 
Lfforded  by  your  publication  of  some 
'itlgar  lines  entitled  "Butts"  to  make 
ome  general  observations  concerning 
he  composition  of  blank  verse.  I  also 
lluded  to  the  sharp  distinction  made 
'jr  the  late  Frothingham  Clancy  of 
|  South  Boston  between  poetry  and  free 
|  verse.  I  stated  that  when  Clancy  em- 
I  ployed  the  regular  forms  he  adhered  to 
I  them  with  strictness. 

I    "Butts"  Is  crude.    Why  the  feminine 
leadings?     Why    the    two   so  painfully 
halting   lines — minus   several,  of  their 
proper  quota  of  feet?    The  simile  which 
|  gave  birth  »o  the  lines  Is  clever;  but 
after  all  It  is  not  in  the  least  poetic — it 
Is  a  conceit,  merely.    If  Clancy  had  been 
writing  "Butts"  in  blank  verse  he  would 
have  stuck  to  iambic  pentameter,  and 
surely  he  would  have  achieved  at  least 
one    sonorous    line.     The    author    of  j 
"Butts"   should  learn  that  merely  to 
sprinkle  a  passage  of  unrimed  iambic  ! 
pentameter  with  "cosmic"  's  and  "aurc-  I 
ole"  's  does  not  necessarily  make  It  sub- 
lime. 

I  am  not  a  poet,  but  I  can  do  much 
better  with  the  idea  myself,  though  I 
shall  require  more  space  than  the  orig- 
inal. 

BUTTS. 

And  every  star  shall  see  my  torches  name. 
Far  Hung  and  madly  through  the  whelming  dam 
Of  wheeling  worlds:  this  little,  little  heart 
Them  lighted,  aud  It  follows  and  flnrea  on: 
Beyond  the  moon  and  sun  that  Are  shall  burn. 
And  planets  yet  unburn  shall  feel  Its  heat, 
rji  r  when,  nl  Murphy's,  near  to  closing  time. 
Ibove  the  shining  Imr  the  ominous  hands 
i'olul  to  eleven,  imd  every  patron  geos, 
Ol   i>   issisted,  lo  the  cheerless  curb; — 
They  leave  a  smooch  of  sandimt  all  the  way— 
"'ilhin.  the  sawdust  like  a  wet  beach  lies, 
Dreary  and  cold.  unutterably  dank. 
Scuffed  toward  the  dbor  In  Lilliputian  dunes. 
But  toward  the  rail  stamped  like  the  harder 
sand. 

By  day  long  waves  of  waste  humanitv. 
As,  round  the  lonely  cuspidor,  that  moods 
In  itoUrl  squatness,  rnnse  the  expiring  bults 
0!  various  smokes.    Within  its  eharnel  cell, 
A  paw  retain  some  glow  of  foruier  tire: 
Seine  hiss  and  quench   beneath  the  brownish 
fnlee;  « 

Some  hang  upon  Ihe  edye  and  teeter  there: 
Hut  mostly  they  are  dead.:  nnd,  cold  as  death. 
They  throng  the  base  of  that  derided  urn— 
St  do  1  fling  these  torches  througb  the  world; 
My  lire  they  benr.  this  burning  soul  of  me. 
When   I   was  young   I  dreamed   they  flamed 
beyond 

The   on  and  sun.  among  the  outer  stars; 

Bui  <  liming  time  draws  near,  the  clock  runs  '{ 
(Sown 


This  version  is  not  wholly  accurate. 
"The  Old  Man's  Wish"  was  written  by 
Walter  Pope  early  in  the  18th  century. 
The  last  stanza  is  as  follows: 
(with   a   courage  undaunted   may   I   face  my 
last  day, 

(And  when  I  am  dead  may  the  better  sort  soy — 
("In  the  morning  when  sober;  in  the  evening 

when  mellow, 
IFlc  is  gone  and  has  not  left  behind  him  his 

fellow. 

For  lie  governed  his  passions  with  an  absolute 
I       away.  i 

Andtjrew  wiser  and  better,  as  his  strength 

wire  away, 
Witb  it  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle  deeaj." 


How  lew,  like  tbeao  poor  hutts.  shall  find  the 
goal! 

Ilow  many  shall  beslrew  the  desert  sand. 
Ami  wasie  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Now  if  the  original  "Butts"  had  been 
written  by  Frothingham  Clancy,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  man  alive  who  could 
have  Improved  it? 

If  the  mysterious  correspondent  of  Sir. 
Enoch  Molliver  really'  wishes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  gentlemanly  adjustment  of 
our  differences,  lie  will  send  you  his  ad- 
'Im  .  which  I  will  thank  you  to  for- 
ward me.  and  he  will  cease  offering  In- 
definite appointments  in  Dover  street 
bar-rooms.  Though  I  am  an  old  man. 
and  have  seen,  a  thousand  times,  the 
righteous  t>elly  unfilled  and  the  upright 
man  begging  bread  or  a  nickel  for  car 
fare,  nevertheless.  I  fear  you,  corre- 
spondent of  Molliver,  neither  in  a  liter-, 
ary  nor  In  a  pugilistic  sort.  Lay  on.  cor- 
respondent of  Molliver,  and  defamer  of 
Hie  dead.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  real 
point  of  that  challenge,  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Bhaw?  It  referred  to  Macduff's  em- 
barrassing unaciuaintance  with  the 
science  of  poultry;  but  I  employ  it  for 


Some  time  ago  the  newspapers  of 
Boston  and  other  cities  published  a 
cable  dispatch  from  London  stating  that 
Sir  Henry  J.  Wood  had  accepted  the 
Invitation  to  be  the  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  .  orchestra.  A  few 
days  afterward  they  published  a  state- 
ment that  he  had  declined  the  offer. 
The  first  statement  was  made  by  the 
Dally  Telegraph  of  London.  The  jour- 
nals of  that  city  are  late  In  arrival 
here.  Wo  now  quote  the  article  that 
was  published  on  the  editorial  page  or 
the  Dally  Telegraph  of  May  24.  The 
article  was  headed:  '  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood. 
An  American  Conductorship." 

"Thousands  of  music  lovers  in  Lon- 
don will  receive  with,  mingled  feelings 
the  announcement   which  we  are  au- 
thorized to  make  today  that  Sir  Henry 
J.  Wood,  so  long  and  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Queen's  Hall,  has  accepted 
the  important  appointment  of  conductor 
of  the  Bqston   (Mass.)   .Symphony  or- 
chestra.   The  offer,  which   came  from 
Maj.  Higglnson,  the  founder  of  the  Bos- 
ton orchestra,  is  a  high  honor  to  fall  to 
a  British  artist  and  one  of  cosmopoli- 
tan interest.    For  over  40  years  this 
famous  combination  of  instrumentalists 
has  been  endowed  by  its  founder,  and 
during    it*    annual    season    of  seven 
months    116   concerts   are   given.  Sir 
Henry  Wood  may  be  relied  on  to  In- 
troduce  to   his   new   American  public 
many  of  the  works  by  British  compo- 
sers which  he  has  brought  to  a  hear- 
ing at   Queen"*   Hall   during   the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

"It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  his 
predecessors  in  the  post  he  Is  now  to 
fill  have  been  George  Henschel.  Wit- 
helm  Gerlke  (sic),  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
PAuer  (sic)  and  Karl  Muck." 

"Gerike"  for  Gorlcke.  "Pauer"  for 
Paur;  no  mention  of  our  old  friend,  the 
conductor.  Max  Fiedler;  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  is  not  40  years  old. 
Nor  Is  It  necessary  to  ask  whether  the 
offer  came  directly  from  Maj.  Higgin- 
son. It  is  said  that  Dr.  Muck  advised 
Maj.  Higginson  to  secure  Sir  Henry;  but 
Dr.  Muck  in  his  most  Mephlstophelian 
mood,  when  he  left  Boston  for  the  first  J 
time,  earnestly  recommended  Mr.  Fled-  I 
ler  as  his  successor. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  added  to  its  state-  f 
ment  a  few  words  about  Sir  Henry 
Wood's  career,  beginning:  "It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  what  musical  London  ■ 
would  do  without  Sir  Henry  Wood,  who 
has  made  for  himself  a  place  peculiarly 
his  own.    To  his  Welsh  mother  his  pre-  * 
cocious  talent  owed  Its  early  guidance." 
The  Daily  Telegraph  also  said:  "In 
appreciation  by  Mr.  Robin  Legge  of  Sir 
Henry  Wood's  work  for  music  will  ap- 
pear in  our  Music  Page  tomorrow." 

Mr.  Legge's  "appreciation"  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"So,  at  last,  we  are  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  Sir  Henry  Wood— 'H.  J.  W.,'  f 
•called'  to  Boston.  The  Fates  have  tried 
before,  I  know,  and  the  present  Issue 
is,  I  understand,  still  in  doubt.  If  my 
memory  serves  he  was  once  'called'  to 
Pittsburgh.  But  he  would  have  none  of 
It.  If  he  should  now  decide  to  go,  God 
bless  him,  for  he  has  done  much  for  us, 
end  had  he  been  quite  independent  would' 
I  know,  have  done  vastly  more. 

"If  we  are  to  lose  him  i  am  glad  that 
Boston  is  to  gain  him.  I  have  a  kind 
of  personal  interest  in  this  matter  not 
only  because  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  personal  friendship  with  Sir  Henry 
Wood  for  almost  more  years  than  either 
he  or  I  would  care  for  any  outsider  to  > 
remind  us  of  (though  he  is  yet  tout  a 


WW"  comparison i\ '  rfvfWWlPWcause 

T  happen  to  have  known  personally  all 

the  conductors  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  Col.  Higginson  found- 
ed in  1881.  Also  I  was  in  Boston  not 
very  long  before  the  concerts  were 
started.  Therefore  it  is  not  difficult, 
not  impossible  at  least,  to  understand 
that  I  take  a  kind  of  grand-paternal  In- 
terest in  the  new  appointment  of  'H.  J. 
W.'  to  the  orchestra  of  the  'hub. 

"It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  all  the 
conductors  have  hailed  from  this  side, 
but  none  before  was  English  by  birth; 
I  fancv  (Sir)  George  Henschel  was  nat- 
uralized here  before  he  went  to  Boston. 
I  recall  Henschel's  appointment  clearly 
as  also  that  of  Gericke,  who  Imported 
the  Viennese  element,  which  included 
Kneisel-  I  saw  Nikisch  off  from  Europe 
for  Boston,  and  both  Paur  and  Muck  I 
knew  in  those  far-off  days.  So  I  plead 
forgiveness  for  any  grand-paternal  in- 
terest in  'H.  J.  W.'s'  appointment.  And 
grand-paternally  I  offer  him  (and  Bos- 
t  >n)  mv  sincerest  and  warmest  congrat-  • 
illations  on  the  offer  made  to  him.  even 
if  I  have  grievously  to  deplore  our  own 
loss.  . 

"Though  no  musician  could  have  been 
busier  than  he.  it  is  not  quantitatively 
that  one  measures  Wood,  but  qualita- 
tively. Our  musical  life  is,  as  it  were, 
ecdentarv;  our  programs,  once  made, 
remain,  as  to  aWit  85  per  cent,  of  their 
Ingredients,  constant.  How  'H.  J.  W. 
must  have  hated  some  of  them,  and, 
consequently,  how  he  will  love  the  free 
hand  that  can  be  left  to  the  conductor 
only  when  the  financial  question  and  he 
have  no  common  denominator,  when  the 
S5  per  cent,  boot  is  on  the  other  leg!  A 
commercial  affair  must  become,  artisti- 
cally, something  of  a  hack  affair  from 
its  very  nature;  and  our  more  imr 
portant  concert  institutions  are  still 
seeking  their  Col.  Hlggmson,  the  fine 
founder  of  Boston's  orchestra.  Obvi- 
ously, it  was  no  fault  of  'H.  J.  W.'  that 
we  could  not  In  the  immediate  past 
escape  from  'Peer  Gynf  or  snippets  of 
Tschaikowsky,  and  so  on.  Our  concerts 
are  not  philanthropic.  Those  of  Boston 
are. 

"Yet  for  five  and  twenty  years  Sir 
Henry  Wood  has  striven  to  keep  us  au 
fait  of  the  leading  continental  produc- 
tions. He  was  facile  princeps  amp ng  the 
pioneers  of  Russian  music,  even  though 
he  did  not  give  us  our  first  hearing  of 
the  Pathetic,  which,  in  a  sense,  was  the 
climax  of  the  earlier  pioneering.  So  far 
as  I  can  recall  he  alone  ever  played 
Schonberg  and  one  or  two  others,  whom, 
however  deeply  you  may  hate  them,  yet 
you  had  to  hear  It  only  to  follow  the 
trend  of  modern  development.  So,  too. 
with  Skryabln.  Mahler,  elc.  But  for  the 
majority  of  the  audience  which  he  hlm- 
self  created  'H.  J.  W.'  ran  too  fast  In 
Boston  he  would  have  a  free  rein,  unless 
matters  have  recently  changed. 

"And  If  we  lose  Sir  Henry  Wood,  who 
shall  be  his  successor,  unless  Aleck 
Maclean,  conductor  of  the  Light  Queen's 
Hall  orchestra,  I  cannot  say.  At  49  he  Is 
in  the  very  prime  of  his  activity.  His 
knowledge  of  contemporary  music  is 
enormous,  and  his  musical  accomplish- 
ment, as  accompanist,  for  example,  is 
great.  Let  us  leave  it  there.  Sir  Henry 
Wood  has  done  his  ljest  for  us.  In  very 
trying  circumstances,  but  our  system  is 
wrong;  that  lie  could  not  alter.  If  he 
goes,  he  goes  where  bis  talent  will  have 
fullest  play."  ¥ 

On  May  29  the  Dally  Telegraph  pub- 
lished this  paragraph:  "While  deeply 
appreciating  the  compliment  paid  by 
America  to  British  music  in  the  offer 
made  to  him  of  the  conductorship  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Sir 
Henry  Wood  has  decided  to  remain  In 
London.  He  has  signed  t»  new  contract 
w  Ith  Messrs.  Chappell  &  Co.,  and  will 
continue  the  musical  direction  of  the 
New  Queen's  Hall  orchestra." 

Apropos  of  the  production  of  "The 
Hidden  Hand,"  a  play  In  three  acts  by 
Lawrence  Cowen,  at  Liverpool, -May  27, 
the  Stage  remarks:  "If  German  spy 
Plays  continue  to  increase  and  multiply 
at  the  rate  at  which  they  are  doing, 
»ach  spy  will  be  able  to  select  his  own 
play  and  judge  how  far  its  methods  are 
j  conformable  to  his  own— assuming  that 
•  uch  spies  as  the  Stage  is  at  the  moment 
ilepictlng  exist." 

"The  Hidden  Hand!"  We  well  remem- 
ber how  excitedly  we  read  Mrs.  South- 
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that  engrossing  film  play,  "The  Iron 
Claw."  But  sweet  little  Mary  Marshall,  .■ 
hidden  behind  a  suit  of  armor  in  Sir  a 
Charles's  studio,  hears  him  plotting  with 
German  agents  and  comrades,  on  the 
night  of  the  intended  air  raid;  so  she 
put  out  the  electric  light  in  the  studio 
and  thus  baffles  the  villain.  A  .mlitary 
padre  dogs  Sir  Charles,  unmasks  him, 
and  then  "offers  him  as  the  alternative 
of  a  living  shame  the  opportunity  of  an 
•accidental'  suicide  by  shooting  himself, 
which  the  Hun  scoundrel  accepts. 

Yes,  the  spy-play's  the  thing.  It  is  the 
ordinary  detective  play  raised  to  the 
nth  power. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Jewett  announced 
"The  Man  Who  Went"  for  production 
I  at  the  Copley  Theatre.    This  play,  de- 
scribed as  a  melodramatic  comedy,  writ- 
ten by  W  A.  Tremayne,  was  originally 
.called    "The    Black  Feather."     It  was 
I  produced    at   Toronto,    Sept.    11,  l»it>. 
when  Albert  Brown  took  the  part  or 
Dick  Kent  of  the  English  secret  service, 
appearing,  however,  to  the  passer-by  as 
i  sort  of  a  silly  ass,  like  Christopher  in 
'The  Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home.  Mr. 
Tremayne's  play  is  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  a  drama  of  the  same  title,  a. 
continuation  of  "The  Man  Who  Stayed 
at  Home,"  which,  produced  in  London, 
failed.   A  play  entitled  "The  Man  from 
Toronto"    was    recently    announced  in 
London  for  production. 

In  May  a  friend  of  Toole,  the  English 
icomedian.  Edward  Yeats  Lowne.  died 
at  Brighton,  Eng..  in  his  S9th  year.  We 
do  not  mention  this  because  he  was  a 
friend  of  John  L.  Toole,  but  on  account 
of  a  note  in  Macready's  diary— Nov.  29, 
1850:    "A   Mr.    Lowne,    a   young  man, 
I  called  just  as  I  was  going  out  to  dln- 
i,ner  to  thank  me  for  having  saved  him 
Ifrom  going  on  the  stage.  I  felt  grateful 
to  God  that  I  had  been  instrumental  in 
so  much  service  to  a  fellow  creature.' 
Three  months  afterward  Macready  fare- 
welled  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane. 
,    But  here  is  an  Ironical  fact.  Lowne 
i  used  his  influence  with  Toole  to  put  his 
son.  Charles  Macready  Lowne,  on  the 
I  stage.  The  son  played  with  Toole  from 
1 1884  to  1S96.  If  Lowne.  the  elder,  thanked 
Macready  for  having  kept  him  off  the 
I  stage,  why  did  he  persuade  Toole  to  take 
his  son? 

'    Years  ago  "serio-comic"  singers  were 
I  common  In  variety  shows.    Many  of 
these   singers   were   painfully  serious 
when  they  attempted  to  he  funny,  and 
1  uproariously    funny    when    they  were 
j  serious.    The  songs  of  the  graver  sort 
were  supposed  to  depict  character  or 
point  a  moral.  A  "classic"  of  those  days 
was  "Shabby-Genteel." ,  I 

Mr.  William  Rock  at  the  Tlymouth 
Theatre  revived  memories  of  these  old 
]  variety  days  hy  his  admirable  delivery 
of  the  song  about  Broadway  and  his 
scene  of  the  old  sport  that  defies  time 
and  physical  Infirmities.  Neither  of  the 
characters  represented  was  a  model  for 
ingenuous  youth:  but  Mr.  Hock  did  not 
argue  for  or  against  the  life  described: 
he  simply  assumed  a  character  and 
obliterated  his  own  identity.  The  im- 
'  personation  In  each  case  was  appropri- 
ately  callous,  cynical.   The  realism  was 


worth's  novel  in  the  New  York  Ledger. 
How  often  was  it  reprinted  in  that  en- 
trancing but  highly  moral  weekly?  Sure- 
ly as  many  times  as  the  number  of  her 

initials — were  they  E.   D.   E.   N.?  we 

would  not  swear  to  it — here  is  an  ex- 
ample In  permutation  and  combination. 
Her  novel  was  as  great  a  favorite  with 
Ledger  readers  as  was  "The  Gunmaker 
of  Moscow,"  by  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.  Then 
there  was  a  play.  "The  Hidden  Hand," 
based  on  the  novel. 

Mr.  Cowen's  "Hidden  Hand"  is  prob- 
ably not  so  exciting,  although  there  are 
sliding  panels  in  the  play.    The  spy  is 
Sir  Charles  Rosenbaum,  born  In  Ger- 
many, a  naturalized  Englishman,  having 
acquired  great  wealth  In  Scotland,  freely 
received  in  English  society;  but  ho  is  a 
bosom  friend  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm;  he  is 
the  "Hidden  Hand."    Rosenbaum  will 
♦lash  lights  from  the  "dome  of  the  studio 
in  his  Scotch  castle,"  to  guide  a  Ger- 
man air  raid  over  a  great  British  naval 
base.  This  destruction  of  the  fleet  is  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  "subtle  diffusion 
of  a  deadly  poison  spread  over  the  coun- 
try to  secret  German  agents  already 
resident  among  us."   Scottish  workmen 
are   to   be   secretly   bribed   to  disturb 
labor.  All  this  Is  the  work  of  "The  Hid- 
den Hand"— a  good  title,  a  companion  for 


not  marred  by  the  slightest  touch  of 
exaggeration. 

Cinema  and  Other  Theatrical 
News  from  Paris 

M.  Simyan  in  a  report  to  the  Ministry 
of  Fine  Arts  asked  that  a  special  course 
for  cinema  acting  be  added  to  the  Na- 
tional Conservatory.  Andre  Antolne  has 
already  been  named  to  direct  and  teach 
the  new  class.  After  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  management  of  the 
Odeon  on  account  of  financial  difficul- 
ties, Antolne  has  given  all  his  time  and 
energy  to  moving  pictures.  He  recently 
showed  a  version  ot  Victor  Hugo's 
"Toilers  of  the  Sea."  The  Paris  corre- 
spondent says  that  there  are  no  eminent 
cinema  actors  in  France,  "as  in  Amer- 
ica, where  it  is  a  special  field."  A  prom- 
inent actor  once  told  us  when  he  was  in 
Boston  that  those  who  shone  on  the 
legitimate  stage  were  Ineffective  as  a 
rule  in  film  plays. 

A  new  operetta,  "Le  Marlage  de  Pep- 
eta,"  at  the  Concert  Mayol,  has  a  slight 
and  too  familiar  plot:  A  young  man  of 
means  passes  himself  off  as  his  valet  to 
inquire  into  the  character  of  the  young 
woman  whom  his  parents  have  chosen 
for  his  wife.  There  is  plenty  of  dancing, 
there  are  brilliant  cosLumes,  and  there 
is  music  full  of  "the  zest  of  the  South." 
A  translation  of  Alfred  Sutro's  "The 
Triangle"  is  announced  for  the  Grand 
Guignol. 

"Owing  to  repeated  Incidents  that 
have  arisen  to  the  detriment  of  actors, 
MM.  Pierre  Laval  and  Adrlen  Veber, 
deputies  of  the  Seine,  have  proposed  an 
amendment  of  the  civil  law  to  the  effect 
that  the  salaries  of  actors  and  singers 
should  receive  precedence  over  all  debts 
contracted  by  bankrupt  managers.  They 
have  continually  asked  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  it  now  seems  that  they  are 
about  to  be  rewarded.  Indeed,  serious 
efforts  are  being  made  on  all  sides  for 
the  welfaro  of  actors." 

"La  Grande  Marcelle,"  a  short  play  at 
the  Theatre  Imperial,  is  directed  against 
drug-fiends  and  the  abuse  of  opium  and 
morphine.  A  girl  stabs  the  German 
agent  who  had  circulated  drugs  and 
[thus  caused  the  death  of  her  lover. 
I  The  chief  interest  at  a  matinee  at  the 
Comedie  Francaise  for  the  refugees  of 
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'  "\  — i  about  but  never  seen,    It  is  difficult, 

"  too,  to  accept  a  plot  that  seldom  touches 

he  Bomme  was  Mine,  fierat.  who  took  *ven  1,10  fringes  of  reality.  When  Mr. 
he  rait  of  I^reniacoio  in  the  third  act  Abbott  has  learned  to  curb  his  love  for 
f  Alfred  de  Muaset's  play.  "It  Is  a  ter-  "ne  wit  Ins  and  to  put  upon  the  staffs 
Ible  character,  this  feline  youth,  who  People  whose  motives  and  actions  ln- 
my  by  treacherous  protesta-  spire  belief,  he  may  yet  give  us  a  play 
Ions  of  friendship  In  order  to  murder  capable  of  arresting  and  gripping  the 
ilm.   Mine.  Plerat  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  attention." 

meriting  of  the  youimer  actresses  In  Charles  Sullivan,  the  Irish  comedian, 
•arts,  at  the  height  of  her  career  and  waa  at  the  height  of  his  success  in 
>f  her  talent,  but  here,  for  once,  she  the  '80's.  playing  Shaun  the  Post  at 
eemed  too  slight,  a  pale,  feverish  child,  the  Adelphl.  He  was  a  lovable  sort  of 
nd  one  recalled  the  tragic  horror  and  I  man,  but  careless  in  business.  He  had 
■eauty  of  Sarah  Mernluirdt  standing  in  hosts  of  friends  in  Ireland,  where  he 
M  moonlight  over  the  body  of  her  vie-  devoted  most  of  his  time,  but  was  not 
Im.  Of  course  It  Is  Impossible  to  judge  a  good  correspondent,  which  may  ac- 
n  artist  from  a  few  scenes,  and  we  may  count  for  the  following  letter,  which 
nry  hope  that  this  is  but  a  forerunner  reached  him.  remember,  when  he  was 
f  ;!ie  Play's:  revival.  Sllvain,  Ravet.  a  popular  star  at  a  London  theatre.  I 
nd  Dorival  appear  to  advantage,  and  give  it  as  it  was  read  to  me:  "Dear 
ere  let  me  speak  a  word  In  praise  of  Char-less.  It's  a  long  totme  since  anny- 
T  ,0J;m*r-  11  18  40  vea"  since  Stl-  one  has  heard  from  ye.  How  are  ye. 
am  Brst  appeared  at  the  Comedie  me  boy?  Are  ye  doln'  well  and  have  ye 
alae  on  May  7.  1S7S.  as  Thesee  in  a  dacent  bed  to  lie  upon  in  ye  thravels? 
Since  then  he  has  played  more  I  am  afraid  ye  must  have  been  running 
parts,  principally  from  the  a  bit  wild,  or  we  should  have  heard 
repertory.  He  is  a  powerful  from  ye.  When  are  ye  goin'  to  give 
Han  and  a  remarkable  diseur.  and  up  this  vagabond  life?  Sure,  it  will 
ice  the  death  of  Mounet-Sully.  the  never  lade  to  anny thing  at  all.  at  all. 
member  of  the  society.  I  have  Toime  is  going  by.  and  we're  all  getting 
seen  him  in  better  form  than  this  older  than  we  were.    Now  that  ye  poor 

mother's  gone,  sure  I've  no  wan  to  think 
a.bout  but  yeself.  Why  not  come  home? 
•Sure  there's  always  the  little  shop,  and 
with  my  bit  o'  money  and  ye  Uncle 
Mooney's  influence,  who  knows,  we 
might  one  day  get  yez  into  the  polls." — ■ 
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'Miiii-:.         Ho  ::  Profit!  nr."    is  a 

satirical  play  about  war-time  commer- 
,  cialism.  which  was  produced  at  the  The- 
atre Antolne.  "The  wife  of  a  grocer  be- 
BWHJg  a  veritable  Lady  Macbeth  in  order 


»d  her  husband  to  prosperity.   But  The  stage 

usurious  chateau  that  they  acquire  Eugene  Walter's  play.  "The  Knife," 
.ted  by  thieves,  and  the  police  sus-  Was  transferred  on  May  27  from  the 
first  one  and  then  another,  until  Comedy  Theatre  in  London  to  the 
"n  ends^by  confessing  that  he  robs  sueen-s.    The  stage  describes  it  as  "a  I 


sensationalism  and  perversely  ad  cap-  ! 
tantum  logic."  It  appears  that  the  ele- 
ment of  comic  relief  has  now  been  work- 
ed  up  and  emphasized  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. "Mr.  Walter's  skilful  management  j 
of  his  plot  cannot  be  gainsaid,  whether 
one  accepts  his  very  doubtful  postulates 


or  no."  The  Daily  Telegraph,  noting  the 
transference,  says  that  the  drama  comes 
under  Shaw's  "unpleasant"  plays.  "Pro- 
vided ho  has  some  useful  object  to  at- 
tain, one  may  admit  a  dramatist's  right 
to  rack  the  nerves  of  his  audience  by 
presenting  a  series  of  horrors  of  a  kind 
to  make  their  flesh  creep.  But  it  is  just 
here  that  'The  Knife'  fails,  for  the  only 
logical  moral  to  be  gathered  from  its 
performance  is  that  the  less  you  fre- 
quent fortune  tellers  the  better  it  will 
be  for  yourself;  and,  of  that,  few  re- 
quire to  be  assured.  *•'*.*  The  acting 
is  as  strenuous  and  as  forcible  as  could 
possibly  be  desired." 

On  June  7  Miss  Viola  Tree  arranged  a 
matinee  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  in  aid 
of  the  movement  inaugurated  by  Mme. 
Clara  Novello  Davies  for  the  supply  of 
musical  instruments  to  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  especially  to  men  in  the 
trenches.  The  program  consisted  entire- 
ly of  Shakesperean  excerpts,  each  with 
a  specially  written  prologue  by  Louis  N. 
Parker. 

Dan  Godfrey  and  his  men  celebrated 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Municipal 
Orchestra  at  Bournemouth,  (Eng.)  on 
May  22.  Mr.  Godfrey  received  £400  in 
War  Bonds,  "and  a  fund  is  still  open  for 
presenting    him    with    a    still  further 


Prize  riays  Should  Be  Judged 

by  Their  Final  Act  ability 

Literary  pessimists  who  are  prone  to 
ft -on"  at  the  lack  of  literature  in  the 
Successful  modern  play  and  who  depre- 
cate the  fact  that  the  American  public 
usually  refuse*  to  accept  the  dictum  of 
literary  closct-crltlcs  as  to  the  merits 

of  a  prize  pley.  should  be  able  to  read- 
just their  ideas  to  conform  with  the 
opinions  of  the  expert  jury  which 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  to  a  play 
which,  beside  being  good  literature  In 
the  manuscript,  also  proved  both  feas- 
ible and  successful  on  the  acting  stage. 

Tho  experienced  and  practical  theatri- 
cal producer  knows  that  the  greater  the 
rhetorical  excellence  ot  the  play  the 
lower  Its  dramatic  or  actable  value  is 
likely  to  be.  And  he  usually  regrets  this 
inequality  as  much  as  does  the  literary 
dramatist  on  the  monitors  of  the  Drama 
League.  It  follows,  as  a  rule,  that  if  a 
fine  example  of  dramatic  literature  is 
to  be  produced  with  any  hope  of  popu- 
lar approval  and  support,  the  producer 
and  director  who  address  the  task  must 
no  rearrange,  reconstruct  and  energize 
the  manuscript  that  the  enacted  and 
staged  result,  as  the  audience  will  see 
i*„  amounts  to  quite  a  different  play 
from  that  which  left  the  inspired  hand 
of  the  rhetorical  author. 

That  "plays  are  not  written,  but  are 
re-written."  is  not  a  conceit  of  the  man- 
agerial phrase-maker.  The  two  reasons 
why  we  do  not  get  more  successful  plays 
of  prize-winning  calibre  are,  first,  be- 
cause most  scholarly  playwrights  ignore 

or  sacrifice  the  physical  and  practical  proof  of  his  deserved  popularity." 
requirements  of  actable  drama  in  favor  The  centenary  of  Charles  Gounod, 
of  the  artistic  requirements  of  "fine  I  born  on  June  17,  1818.  was  celebrated 
writing";  and,  second,  "because  the  to  London  on  June  16  by  two  concerts 
average  producer  is  unwilling,  unable  '  in  aid  of  the  British  and  French  Red 
or  incapable  of  galvanizing  a  merely  Cross  Societies, 
literary  manuscript  into  a  feasible  and  Fritzi  Scheff  is  back  in  New  York 
convincing  drama  of  action.  In  the  making  her  first  two-a-day  appearance 
sense  tha,t  a  play  is  not  a  play  until  it  in  vaudeville  there  for  nearly  three 
Is  played,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  years, 
and  prudent  plan  to  award  competitive  Ethel  Barrymore  has  begun  work  on 
prizes  for  "the  best  play"  only  upon  the  screen  version  of  "Our  Mrs.  Mc- 
final  consideration  of  its  demonstrated!  Chesney."  Huntley  Gordon  is  the  lead 
practicality  and  value  as  a  complete 
production.  Even  then  the  measure  of 
credit  should  not  go  wholly  to  the  writ- 
er unless  his  manuscript  has  required 
a  minimum  of  correction,  alteration  and 
addition  at  the  hands  of  the  producers 
and  practitioners  who  galvanized  it  into 
life  and  "made  it  go."  Even  then,  and 
■with  the  fullest  deference  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  expert  judges  of  prize  plays 
that  are  also  popular,  it  is  by  no  means 
■tire  that  rival  productions  of  less  in- 
trinsic merit  will  not  prove  to  be  far 
more  popular  and,  therefore,  financially 
more  profitable.— Morning  Telegraph. 

Notes  About  Plays,  Actors, 

Music  and  Musicians 

A  comedy-drama,  "The  Just  Impedi- 
ment," by  Charles  Harrie  Abbott,  was 
produced  at  the  Kennington  Theatre, 
London,  May  27.  "This  proved  a  very 
dull  and  amateurish  effort,  revealing 
the  dilemma  of  a  dissipated  marquis 
who  married  the  natural  daughter  of  a 
gaming-house  proprietor  by  mistake  for 
the  niece  of  a  titled  widow."  The  Daily 


ing  man. 

"Ann  Gray,  a  personable  young  wom- 
an, plays  several  selections  on  the  harp 
most  of  them  of  a  semi-classical  nature.' 
According  to  the  definitions  invented  by 
writers  on  aesthetics,  these  "selections" 
were  originally  romantic.  They  are  now 
at  the  half-way  house. 

A  program  of  old-fashioned  "variety 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Palace  Theatre  in  New 
York,    was   welcomed.      The  Morning 
Telegraph  remarked:  "The  wave  of  mer 
riment   created   by   James   Watts,  re 
veals  how  clear  was  the  prophetic  vis 
ion  of  B.  F.  Keith  in  realizing  that  old 
time  variety,  this  time  in  the  sense  of 
ancient,  needed  only  to  be  cleaned  up 
to  make  a  profitable  form  of  amusement 
for  women  and  children  in  addition  to 
the  pleasure-seeking  men  folk.  Also  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  sweep  out  the 
sawdust,  substitute  therefor  plush  car- 
pets, discharge  the  bouncer  by  replac- 
ing him  with  courteous  attaches  and 
to  paint  and  decorate  Inside  and  out- 
side the  theatre." 
The  critic  was  pleased  by  the  dancing 
Telegraph  was  not  much  more  courteous  of  Nina  Payne,  because  she  was  "joy- 
In     condemnation     than     the     Daily  ous."   "Instead  of  looking  as  if  pained 
Chronicle.    The  writer  first  said  that   by  the  startling  gyrations  of  her  arms 
the  idea  of  producing  a  new  play  at  a  an<J  leSS  and  the  suppleness  of  her  body. 


suburban  theatre  should  be  encouraged 
because  It  enabled  young  and  aspiring 
dramatists  to  obtain  a  hearing  denied 
them  in  the  West  End— there  was  Louis 
N.  Parker's  case.  As  for  Mr.  Abbott's 
play,  it  has  obvious  shortcomings.  "The 
action  is  sluggish,  the  dialogue  ex- 
traordinarily ornate  and  verbose,  while 
the  ir.terest  of  the  audience  is  claimed 


Miss  Payne  smilingly  radiates  happin 
ness." 

The  "Classical  French  Theatre  Asso- 
ciation" has  as  its  primary  object  the 
promotion  of  a  better  understanding 
between  England  and  France.  Its  future 
schemes  include  the  production  of 
classical  French  plays  with  the  aid  of 
the  French  National  Theatres,  the 
Comedy  Francaise  and  tho  Odeon;  but 


for  the  present  Its I  efforts  are.  I  under- 
stand, confined  to  the  practical  plan 
of  raising  a  fund  for  the  creation  of 
traveling  scholarships  In  France,  by 
which  English  teachers  and  students 
will  benefit.  For  this  purpose  a  series 
of  lectures  and  concerts  has  been  or- 
ganized, the  subject  tjhosen  being  a  sort 
of  Introduction  to  the  association's  aims 
and  objects:  "The  Spirit  of  France  In 
Her  Beautiful  Folk  Songs."  Last  night 
the  season  opened  appropriately  at  the 
Aeolian  Hall  with  a  causerle  on  "Chan- 
sons et  Legandes,"  half  In  English,  half 
in  French,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Evans.— Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  May  30. 

Laurette  Taylor  has  written  her 
dairy  of  the'  "Out  There"  expedition. 
The  proceeds  from  tho  publication  will 
be  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 

A  pew  play  in  verse,  "Asthara,"  by 
Dorothy  M.  C  MacArdle,  author  of 
"Moonshine,"  was  produced  at  the  Lit- 
tle Theatre,  Dublin,  May  24.  Asthara, 
a  half-divine  woman  of  pre-Christian 
Ireland,  is  Ignorant  of  man's  great  "pain 
and  travail"  because  she  has  never 
known  the  passion,  love.  She  can  heal 
the  sick ;  she  casts  spells  In  her  high 
tower,  where  she  keeps  alight  the  flame 
called  Death.  One  day  Thorgyn,  a  fine 
specimen  iot  the  male,  conies  along. 
Falling  in  love  with  him  she  loses  her 
divinity.  But  he  has  long  been  in  love 
with  Una,  her  disciple.  Asthara  has 
turned  the  flame  of  death  on  her,  but 
"by  an  overmastering  effort  of  this 
new  love,  she  again  is  divine ;  she  re- 
stores Una  to  Thorgyn  anil  accepts 
annihilation  herself."  Reminiscent  of- 
ten of  'Israel's  Incense,'  a  fine  verse 
play  by  Daniel  Corkery,  put  on  here 
(Dublin)  some  years  ago,  and  a  little 
of  'The  "Virgin  Goddess,'  seen  in  London 
for  a  short  season,  Asthara  has  much 
beauty  of  phrasing;  and  occasionally, 
as  when  the  heroine  struggles  and  is 
overoome  by  the  charm  of  the  man, 
Thorgyn,  there  is  compelling  drama."  I 

Arthur  Collins  on  May  2S  completed 
21  years  as  manager  of  Drury  Lane.  | 

He  thus  beat  ,Sir  Augustus  Harris's 
record  of  37  years,  and  far  outdis- 
tanced the  rule  of  any  previous  man- 
ager since  1S12,  when  the  present  the- 
atre was  opened. 

Plnero  is  at  work  on  a  play  for  Irene 
Vanbrugh. 

John  Glendlnnlrig,  who  died  a  few 
months  ago,  left  an  estate  valued  at 
£7822.  He  left  his  interest  in  the  play 
"The  Rosary''  and  his  war  loan  bond 
to  his  wife,  Miss  Jessie  ivtillard,  and  the 
residue  of  his  estate  he  left  upon  trusts 
for  his  wife  and  two  children. 

St.  John  Greer  Ervine,  author  of  the 
plays  "Mixed  Marriage,"  "The  Magnani- 
mous  Lover,"  "The  Critics,"  "Jane 
Clegg,"  "The  Orangeman,"  second ! 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers, 
was  wounded  on  the  front  on  May  9  so 
that  his  right  leg  was  amputated  on 
May  25. 

A  writer  for  The  Stage  (London)  of  j 
May  30  said  of  "Bill''  Abington:  "He 
was  a  real  bohemian,  full  of  life  and  j 
high  spirits  at  all  times,  hence  I  am' 
the  more  shocked  to  hear  that  he  took 
his  own  life  in  New  York  in  a  fit  of 
melancholia.  I  saw  a  lot  of  him  in  the 
early  '90's— a  man  who  had  many 
stanch  friends  and  few  acquaintances. 
I  particularly  remember  his  calling  on 
me,  full  of  enthusiasm  over  a  new  part 
he  was  to  play,  his  first  sympathetic 
part,  as  he  put  it,  Lord  Nelson  in  the 
late  Robert  Buchanan's  play,  'The 
Mariners  of  England,'  at  the  Olympic. 
He  had  been  playing  'heavies'  so  long 
that  he  was  afraid  he  would  never  get 
out  of  them.  I  met  him  again  years 
after  in  the  States,  where  he  had  settled 
down.  He  was  very  fond  of  all-night 
sittings  at  cards,  and  never  seemed  to 
feel  the  loss  of  sleep." 

The  sight  of  hanging  gas  jets  in 
Albei  t  Hall  brought  back  to  the  memory 
of  a  journalist  the  old  stage  direction, 
"down  to  the  blue."  "When  the  gas  is 
turned  down  low  enough  it  gives  a 
bluish  light,  which  was  formerly  used 
for  moonlight  scenes,  aided  by  the  old 
limelight.  When  electricity  came  into 
general  use  the  theatre  was  quick 
enough  to  seize  its  possibilities  for 
stage  effect,  and  the  bulbs  were  dipped 
in  various  mediums  as  wanted." 

Jessie  Beecham,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Beecham,  made  her 
debut  in  London  with  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company,  May  23.  as  Antonia  in  "Tales 
of  Hoffmann."  The  Daily  Telegraph 
said  of  her :  "She  revealed  possession 
of  a  soprano  voice  of  obvious  possibili- 
ties and  no  little  volume;  but  she  was 
not  immune  from  the  nervousness  in- 
separable from  a  first  appearance,  and 
to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the 
unsteadiness  of  tone  which  often  marred 
the  effect  of  her  singing." 

"The  Valkyrie"  was  announced  for  the 
second  week  of  the  two  months'  season 
of  the  Beecham  company  at  Drury  Lane, 
which  began  June  3.  This  was  the  first 
performance  of  Wagner's  opera  in  Lon- 
don since  the  war  began. 

"The  Singer,"  by  W.  J.  Eccott  is  not 
the  story  of  the  sad,  gay,  adventurous 
life  of  a  soprano  or  tenor  on  the  stage. 
The  heroine  is  a  young?  English  singer 
of  good  family,  who  marries  an  influen- 
tial German  secret  agent.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  a  young  Frenchman  and  a 
novelist  she  serves  her  country  by  re- 
storing a  stolen  document  to  its  right- 
ful owners. 

In  London,  May  28,  a  violin  by  Petrus 
guarnerius  of  Mantua,  and  dated  1703, 


realized  £325  at  I'uttrlck  "and  Simpson  8. 1 
Another,    by    Paolo    Antonio  Testore. 
Milan,  1711.  £140;  and  a  three-quarter  size 
violin  by  A.  and  H.  Atnatl  of  Cremona, 
1601,   formerly   the  property  of  Prince  I 
\  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  upon  which 
llVleuxlemps  learned  to  play,  £40. 
I   Joseph  Jongen's  "Tableaux  Plttores- 
Iques"  was  produced  at  London.  May  27. 
IXho  Daily  Telegraph,  cheerfully  admit- 
ting   that    the    suite    contained  much 
charming  anil   imaginative  music,  sold 
that  the  composer  had  found  so  much 
j  to  say  about  themes  "as  well  worn  as  a 
'  morning  in  the  country  or  a  mountain 
landscape"  that  he  was  unable  to  keep 
hli  Inspiration  within  due  bounds.  "Each 

movement  is  full   of  good   ideas  and  ' 
clever  reflective  writings,  but  would  be 
greatly  Improved  by  compression." 

How  many  Londoners  have  noticed  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  piano 
organ?  There  may  be  an  odd  one  hero 
'  and  there  whose  music  is  ground  out 
by  a  British  hand,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  have  vanished.  The  explanation  Is 
air  raids.  When  Italy  came  Into  the 
war  her  myriad  swarthy  sons  who  had 
turned  an  honest,  handle  for  a  living, 
sought  the  fatherland  to  fight  agalnstl 
Austrian  aggression,  leaving  their  stock 
in  trade  to  their  women  folks.— London! 
Dally  Chronicle. 

A  festival  of  ancient  and  modern 
Italian  symphonic  music  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  Queen's  Hall,  London.  The 
concerts'  were  announced  for  June  6,  20, 
29.  Isadore  de  Lara  organized  the 
scheme.  The  music  la  to  cover  three 
centuries.  One  object  Is  to  benefit  the 
Italian  Red  Cross.  Another  object  in 
view  is  to  demonstrate  that  "the  birth- 
place of  modern  music  (vocal  and  in- 
strumental) was  not  Germany,  but  Italy, 
a  fact  which  many  in  their  devotion  to 
Wagner  have  been  apt  to  overlook." 

Harry  Lauder,  having  returned  to  his 
home  in  Dunoon,  states  that  in  America 
he  addressed  2,000,000,  visited  98  cities 
and  traveled  34,000  miles.  "For  the 
Harry  Lauder  Million  Founds  Fund  on 
behalf  of  disabled  Scottish  soldiers  and 
sailors  I  have  brought  home  in  hard 
cash  £25,000.  My  travels  took  me  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
from  the  Gulf  to  British  Columbia, 
Victoria,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Winnipeg, 
etc." 

An  "American"  musical  play,  "Shang- 
hai," will  be  produced  at  Drury  Lanej 
in  August.  "The  action  is  entirely  in 
the  Celestial  land,  though  many  of  the 
principal  characters  will  be  British."| 
"This  colossal  affair  will  excel  any  pre- 
vious musical  production  in  London." 


Z  2 


\  Mr.  Henry  de  Verc  StJS-poole  is  the 
'author  of  a  recent  war  poem  which  ends 
as  follows: 

Without  a  Word  sh"  answered  htm, 

"My  sou!"  siml  she. 
j    We  infer  fromthis  that  Mr.  Stacpoole 
iiis  a  native  of  n-eland. 


Americans  in  London 

V  Mr.  Alfred  E,  T.  Watson's  "Sporting 
}and  Dramatic  Career"  contains  pleasing 
'anecdotes.    One  is  about  an  American, 
I  Mrs.  Philip  Beresfdrd  Hope,  who  mar- 
ried an  Englishman:    "A  gauche  neigh. 
!  bor  at  a  dinner-party  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  commenting  on  her  accent,  or 
rather  on  the  fact  that  it  was  so  slight, 
if  it  existed  at  all,  as  to  be  well-nigh 
imperceptible.    'Yes,'   the  lady  replied, 
'the  missionary  who  converted  our  tribe 
was  very  particular  about  our  accent.' 

This  reminds  us  of  a  story,  told  about 
Eugene  Field  at  a  London  dinner.  A 
neighbor  asked  him  about  his  origin  in 
a  rather  supercilious  manner.  "Well, 
madam,"  said  Field,  "when  they  caught 
me,  I  was  far  up  in  a  tree." 


The  Superior  Sex 

From  a  ilttle  girl's  Essay  on  Men : 
"Men  are  what  women  marry.  They 
drink  and  smoke  and  swear.  They 
don't  go  to  church  like  women  do.  Both 
men  and  women  sprang  from  monkeys, 
but  women  sprang  farther." — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Ocular  Eating 

Is  there  any  anthology  of  famous  gas- 
tronomic descriptions?  It  would  in- 
clude passages  from  Scott's  novels,  from 
the  romances  of  Dumas  the  Elder,  from 
Thackeray's  essays — there  would  be  a 
thick  volume.  The  supper  in  "The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow"  would  have 
an  honored  place.  We  are  not  forget- 
ting Rabelais,  E'etronius,  Huysmans, 
Zola,  Smollett.  There  is  brave  eating 
and  drinking  in  the  novels  of  Dickens. 
Let  us  make  room  here  for  a  passage 
from  "The  Dubliners,"  by  James  Joyce : 
"A  fat  brown  goose  lay  at  one  end  of 
the  table  and  at  the  other  end,  on  a  bed 
of  creased  paper  strewn  with  sprigs  of 
parsley,  lay  a  great  ham,  stripped  of  its 
outer  skin  and  peppered  over  with  crust 
crumbs,  a  neat  paper  frill  around  its 
shin,  and  beside  this  was  a  round  of  1 
\  spiced  beef.  !!•  nveen  these  rival  ends 
ran  paralM   In       of   side   dishes:  two 


s  of  jelly,  red  and  yellow; 
snaliow  dish  full  of  blocks  of  blanc- 
mange and  red  Jam,  a  large  green  leaf- 
shaped  dish  with  a  stalk-shaped  handle, 
on  which  lay  bunches  of  purple  raisins 
and  peeled  almonds,  a  companion  dish 
on  which  lay  a  solid  rectangle  of  Smyrna 
figs,   a   dish   of  custard    topped  with 
grated  nutmeg,  a  small   bowl   full  of 
chocolates  and  sweets  wrapped  in  gold 
and  silver  papers,  and  a  glass  vase  in 
which  stood  some  tall  celery  stalks.  In 
the  cefctrt;  of  the  table  there  stood  as  | 
sentries  to  a  fruit  stand  which  upheld  a 
pyramid  of  oranges  and  American  ap- 
ples, two  squat  old-fashioned  decanters 
of  cut  glass,  one  containing  port  and 
the  other  dark  sherry.    On  the  closed 
square  piano  a  pudding  in   an  huge 
yellow  dish  lay  in  waiting,  and  behind  ! 
It  were  three  squads  of  bottles  of  stout  I 
and  ale  and  minerals,   drawn  up  ac-  J 
cording  to  the  colors  of  their  uniforms,  [ 
the  first  two  black,  with  brown  and  red 
labels,   the    third   and   smallest   squad  J 
white  with  transverse  green  sashes."  | 

The  description  is  elaborate,   but  th. 
account  of  (he  stew  prepared   by  the 
landlord  of  the  Jolly  Sandboys/  in  "The  | 
Old  Curiosity  Shop"  is  to  us  more  ex-  j 
citing.    As  Mr.  Codlin  sat  in  front  of  i 
the  lire  the  landlord  held  in  his  hand 
the  cover  of  an  Iron  pot  and  allowed  j 
the  steam  to  tickle  the  nostrils  of  his  j 
- 

"  'Mr.  Codlin  drew  his  sleeve  across  hl3  | 
I  Hps,  and  said  in  a  murmuring  voice- 
'VVh.it  is  It?' 

"  'it's  a  stew  of  tripe.'  said  the  land- 
lord, smac  king  his  lips,  'and  cow-heel,'  , 
smacking  them  again,  'and  bacon,'  j 
smacking  them  once  more,  'and  steak,'  ] 
smacking  ^hem  for  the  fourth  time,  'and  ! 
peas,  cauliflowers,  new  potatoes  and  I 
sparrow-grass,  all  working  up  together  j 
In  one  delicious  gravy.' 

"  'At  what   time  will   It  be  ready?' 
asked  Mr.  Codlin  faintly. 
-     'It'll  be  done  to  a  turn    .    .    .at  L'-  1 
minutes  before  11.' 

"  'Then,'  said  Mr.  Codlin,  'fetch  me  a 
pint  of  warm  al".    And  don't  let  any- 
body bring  Into  the  roo.n  even  so  much  i 
as  a  biscuit  till  the  lime  arrives."  " 

We    probably     have     printe'l     Leigh  , 
Hunt's  Idea  of  a.  breakfast,    but  if  lg  ! 
worth  Reading  again:  "Imprimis,  tea  and  • 
coffee;  secondly,  dry  toast;  thi-.llv.  but- 
ter; fourthly,  eggs;  fifthly,  ham;  sixthly, 
something  potted."     'Something  potted."  1 
How   that   fires  the   fancy!     We  have 
never  eaten  Jugged  Harp;  probably  we  'I 
■hjll  «ever  eat  it.    Yet  the  very  sound 
Of 'the  words   waters   the   mouth  and 
pricks  the  palate.     The  vulgar  art   of  ' 
eating  the  jugged  hare  would  no  doubt 
destroy  'orever  an  illusion.    The  vague- 
ness of  "something  potted"  is  an  entice-  C 

■ 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  United  States 
government  endorsing  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned Seymour  coat. 


Boston.  Frothingham  might  easily  have 
^  (known  of  the  address  of  this  real  artist, 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  from  de- 
liberate choice  that  he  permitted  his 
locks  to  grow  with  traditional  poetic 
effluence.  A  hat  is,  of  course,  the  mere 
accident  of  one's  time,  circumstances 
and  locality.  One  may  not  cavil 'seem- 
ingly at  such  details. 

Miss  Hepatica,  I  may  say,  comes  from 
the  well-known  and  active  family  orig- 
inating in  Epsom,  Eng.  Her  male  rela- 
tives have  mostly  followed  the  sea.  and 
many  famous  "old  salts"  are  numbered 
among  her  forbears. 

REV.  BABBLlNGTON"  BROOKS 
Milton. 


Whale  Meat  Again 

Let  us  add  to  the  discussion  of  whale 
meat  published  in  this  column  last  week. 
Early  last  May  a  whale  was  stranded 
at  Battersea.  The  authorities  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  sent  a  portion 
of  the  flesh  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  but  the 
greater  part  uf  the  body,  it  is  said, 
would  be  converted  into  glycerine  for 
shells.  tXow  by  ancient  law.  a  stranded 
whale  was  treasure  trove:  the  head  went 
to  the  King;  the  tail  to  the  Queen.)  The 
Lord  Mayor  remarked:  "The  whale 
steak  we  had  for  luncheon  on  Saturday" 
—May  u,  a  historic  date— "was  delicious. 
We  all  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  sat 
down  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  and 
much  piejudice,  because  one  had  heard  I 

al  sorts  of  tales  that  whale  flesh  was  J  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  Cus- 
coarse,  and  tough,  and  oily,  but  on  the  tom  Tailors'  Association  will  support 
contrary  ,t  was  quite  delicious.  In  ap-  ;the  government  in  its  regulation  of 
pearance  and  tasi;  to  me  It  was  like  a 


■  We  regret  to  say  that  at  present  we 
are  unable  to  reproduce  the  portrait  of 
South  Boston's  bard.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  this  portrait,  the  ideal  one 
of  a  hobo  poet,  is  a  malicious  caricature 
As  for  his  hat,  Senator  Evarts  was 
known,  identified,  by  a  "shocking  bad" 
t'le.  It  is  not  the  hat  but  that  which  is 
directly  under  it. that  makes  the  man.— 


Sartorial  Government 


men's  dress  that  cloth  may  be  con- 
bit  of  tender  beefsteak."  seryed     An  in?enIous  tallor  in  New 
The  cook  at  the  Mansion  House  said  Yfjrk  hag  alreadv  introduced  a  back- 
no    ri       Portion  weighed  about  eighty  vest  and       Uningless  sleeve, 
pounds     He  ,oaked  it  In  cold  salt  and  u  (g  alg0  ft     ,easure  £  leam  that 

mite  SS^tSSS!  %3&g  "own  I'loub.e-breasted     overcoats,  coats, 
liquor,  and  came  out  very  tender,     itlwaistcoats  will  disappear.  "Fashion 
was  served  with  a  sauce  of  fine  herbs. 
A  reporter  who  saw  a  piece  of  the  meat 


Fortiter  in  Re 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  r.onderif  it  is  disloyalty  to  criticise  the 
manner  of  speech  used  t>y  some  of  the 
speakers  in  the  interest  of  the  various 
war  measu-es  of  the  government.  It  is 
with  unadulterated  pleasure  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sev- 
»1  parad' s  of  our  boys  who  have  ;,-oni  , 
and  are  gi  in-,  to  face  do.tth  In  the  wai 
er  there.  The  sight  of  the  Scots  gave 
I  a  fulness  of  heart  that  moistened  my 
eyes.  The  swagger-stick  boys  gave  me  .( 
thrill.  Thi  Blue  Dev  ils  \,ere  the  ne  plus 
lltra  for  admiration  I  had  heard  the 
ichoe  of  welcome  at  the  old  Cradle 
-lbcm.  had  with  a  heart-whole  grip 
lien  hands  with  many  of  the  "olack- 
I  mountain  .lads  of  France,  and  found 
M)  to  the  Common  and  the  stand 
he  stamp  sellers. 

leie  were  many  things  done  there 
at  to  me  seemed  not  Just  the  most' 
ixect,and    certainly,    not    the  most 
nut  wajf  in  which    to  solicit  help 
the  V.  S.  A.    A  ioldier  wearing  Ihe 
p  or  Canada  on  his  shoulder  was 
boating   and    insulting   a   modest,  I 
uming  young   man.   who,   I   sup-  ! 
tell  he  would  make  himself  very  i 
ovular  should  he  re.-,,  nl  the  manner 
address  given  by  the  soldi,  r  who-.  ' 
a  of  talk   seemed    to   I,  •  about  half 
Olts  to  the  young  man  and  half  bousts 
bis  own  doings.     This  same  soldier  ! 
r  on  the  stand  speaking  to  a  mixed  i 
Hence  of  old  and  young,  female  mil  j 
le;  to  all  appearances. 


it  made  its  own 
out  very  tender,    it  waistcoats  will  disappear 

moulders"  had  announced  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  hideous  padded 
shoulders,  which  turned  feeble  men 
into  brawny  athletes,  as  coat,  wig 
and  trappings  gave  awful  dignity 
io  Louis  XIV  in  the  two  cruel  pic- 
tures drawn  by  Thackeray  for  his 
"Paris  Sketch  Book."  There  are  to 
be  no  side  and  back  straps  and  flaps 
on  trouser  pockets.  Coats  are  to  be 
pbort,  without  regard  to  the  build  of 
the  wearer,  whether  his  architecture 
be  that  of  the  pointed  gothic  or  of 
the  Byzantine  dome.  Pockets  them- 
selves are  to  be  small  in  size  and 
few  in  number.  This  will  be  sad 
news  to  some,  who  are  still  boys,  care 
r.ot  for  snug  fitting,  and  do  not  glory 
in  their  figure.  # 

In  other  words,  the  government 
proposes   to  be  a  sumptuary  law- 
piver:  to  be  the  arbiter  of  fashion. 
New  England  in  time  past  has  known 
laws  of  this  nature,  without  just  pur- 
pose, ridiculously  tyrannic.-.l;  laws 
affecting  women  and  men.   And  what 
country  through  the  centuries  has 
I  not  known  them?    Features  of  worn- 
ten's   dress,  or  undress,  thundered 
■against  by  learned  divines  as  grossly 
Do   not   confound    "periscope"    with|imniodest.  are  todav  considered  con- 
perlcope."    The  latter  is  a  short  pas 


said  that  it  looked  like  well  done  rump 
steak.  The  flavor  and  texture  when 
cold  resembled  exactly  a  piece  of  tender 
calf's  liver 

Our  own  preference  for  an  accompani- 
ment would  be  fried  onions.  Those  fussy 
about  proteins  and  calories  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  protein  value 
of  whale  flesh  when  canned  is  about  34 
per  cent.;  that  of  ordinary  beef  is  13. 

Herman  Melville  mentioned  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  whale's  tongue  In  France 
as  a  dish  about  four  centuries  ago.  An 
Knglish  scientist's  assistant  was  sent 
down  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs  to  examine  a 
whale.  He  went  into  Its  mouth  to  ex- 
amine the  throat.  The  Dally  Chronicle 
of  London  tells  the  story:  "The  tongue 
waa  soffc  and  spongy,  and  as  he  tried 
to  walk  across  It  he  sank,  head-high.  In 
the  mass,  and  was  saved  only  in  the  nick 
of  time  by  men  who  hauled  him  out  with 
boathooks.''  Melville,  describing  the  in- 
side of  a  right  whale's  mouth,  wrote: 
"Seeing  all  these  colonnades  of  bone  so 
methodically  ranged  about,  would  you 
not  think  you  were  Inside  of  the  great 
Haarlem  organ  and  gazing  upon  its 
thousand  pipes?  For  a  carpet  to  the 
organ  we  have  a  rug  of  the  softest  Tur- 
key— the  tongue,  which  is  glued,  as  it 
were,  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  It  Is 
very  fat  and  tender,  and  apt  to  tear  In 
pieces  in  hoisting  It  on  deck." 


Caution 


sage,  a  paragraph:  a  portion  of  scrip- 
ture read  In  public  worship.  Can  a 
paragrapher  be  correctly  called  a  "perl- 
coper"? 


Clancy's  Portrait 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  parishioner  of  mine,  Miss  Sarah 
Hepatica,   tells  me  that  she   has  re- 
ceived back  from  the  postoffice  a  letter 
recently  sent  to  you  by  her  incorrectly 
addressed.   Much  of  the  matter  of  this 
communication  has  been  made  super- 
fluous by  other  subsequent  correspond- 
ence, but  there  was  enclosed  a  copy  of 
verse  written  by  the  late  Frothingham 
Clancy  that  may  be  worth  your  while. 
It  seems  to  be  indicated  by  this  and 
other  circumstances  that  our  friend  had 
formed  an  attachment  for  Miss  Venle! 
Clancy,  a  stage  beauty  of  that  period  I 
obviously  not  akin  to  him  though  bear- i 
Ing    the   same    name.     The  following1 
(tribute  addressed  to  her  was  printed  In 
isome  newspaper  now  unidentifiable  from 
I  the   clipping  in   Miss   Hepatica's  pos- 
]  session: 

Venle  scorns  my  humble  plea: 

Vainly  for  her  I  sigh. 
Still  I  hend  a,  suppliant  knee 
As  her  beauty  say*  to  me: 

"Venle.    vidl.  vlcl." 


a  respeota 
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Mr.   Clancy's  pronounclatlon  of 
Latin   tongue   was   obviously  the 
favored  in  my  own  college  days, 
not  the  one  employed  at  present. ' 
It   Is  quite  true,   as  Miss  Hepatica 
[stated  in  her  letter,  that  Frothingham 
Clancy  never  permitted  himself  to  be 
Iphotographed.     There  exists  no  photo- 
[graphic  portrait  of  him  whatever.  Thus 
lit  happens  that  a  pencil  sketch,  made 
I  by  someone  upon  the  back  of  one  of 
I  Miss   Clancy's    portraits,    whether  for 
•sentimental  or  merely  ironical  reasons 
Idoes  not  now  appear,  is  of  great  and  ," 
•unique  value.    I  enclose  this  sketch  fOrj 
[reproduction  if  that  Is  desired  or  pos- 
Jslblc.    Even  if  It  fails  to  do  our  friend 
[justice,  it  still  provides  ample  explana-  ! 
tion    for   Miss    Clancy's   coldness.     A  I 
jbrother  of  the  Herschenroder  who  kept 
the    restaurant   of  which   your  corre- 
spondent. Mr.  Quex.  gives  us  news,  was 
Ihe  leading  hair-cutter  of  that   time  in 


ventional  and  to  be  expected.  Man 
has  become  a  mor<:  sober  animal  in 
dress.     The  brocade  waistcoats  of  j 
our  grandfathers  would  now  be  con- 
sidered a  vainglorious  exhibition,  a  i 
shrieking  example  of  bad  taste,  if  we  j 
were  not  at  war.    Despite  the  spo- 1 
radic  efforts  of  certain  gilded  youths, 
the  formal,  ceremonial  dress  for  men  I 
is  still  of  black. 

In  Prussia,  it  is  said,  no  man  shall 
have  more  than  two  suits  of  clothes, 
even  if  these  suits  are  already 
shabby.  The  German  of  the  last 
forty  years  has  not  been  conspicuous 
for  good  taste  in  dress,  however 
"practisch"  his  coat  and  trousers;  I 
but  he  may  well  rebel  against  a  lim- 
[tation  in  quantity.  Our  government 
has  not  yet  decreed  that  an  American 
shall  not  possess  a  business  suit, 
afternoon  suit,  evening  dress,  dinner 
coat,  with  appropriate  accompanying 
garments,  clothes  for  tennis,  golf, 
etc.  The  wardrobe  of  certain  swells  ^ 
in  ICngland  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  wonderment  from  the  days 
of  George  IV  and  Beau  Brummell. 
In  later  years  one  read  of  a  noble- 
man who  had  a  long  gallery  of  trou- 
sers. But  many  of  these  swells  have 
given  up  their  lives  for  England. 
The  catalogue  of  D'Annunzio's  ward- 
robe almost  equalled  in  the  number 
of  items  an*  catalogue  of  garden 
seeds.  The  poet  now  wears  bravely  I 
the  dress  of  an  aviator.  To  come  ] 
back  to  our  government  and  the  rea- 
Mon  for  ita  sumptuary  laws,  there 
|  'a  one  s'iit,  the  oniy  one  necessary, 
that  is  now  becoming  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  young  and  those  not  too 
old:  The  suit  of  khaki,  whether  it  be  * 
spick  and  span  but  ready  for  service- 
whether  it  be  stained  and  grimed  by 
valiant  service  at  the  front. 
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Looking  over  some  old  family  letters, 
we  came  across  one  containing  a  de- 
scription of  Boston  In  August,  1846.  The 
writer,  a  law  student  in  Tr«y,  N.  Y., 
spent  his  vacation  in  visiting  Boston. 
New   York,   Brooklyn  and  Burlington, 

"I  should'  like  to  live  at  the  South  a 
yoar  to  see  and  know  what  kind  of 
people  they  are  there.  Just  as  I  should 
love  to  live  in  New  York  a  year  or  in 
I  Boston.   But  I  don't  know  but  I  should 
love  to  live  in  Boston  longer,  for,  alto- 
I  gether,  I  like  that  place  although  the 
i  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
I  notwithstanding,  too,  all  the  evil  things 
I  that  New  Yorkers  say  of  them.  It's  a 
clean  place,  and  such  stores— great  gran- 
|  ite  blocks— as  their  big  folks  are  putting 
j  up— an*r  such  benevolent  things  as  their 
great  men— and  such  honest  people  as 
they  are  generally  reputed  to  be— are 
not  to  be  found  often  in  this  wicked 
I  world.      And  such  a  market  as  they 
have!  and  such  a  Common,  and  such  a 
breeze  on  their  Common.  I've  almost  a 
I  mind  to  live  there.   But  how  apt  a  boy 
I  is  to  glorify  what  he  cannot  enjoy.   If  I 
am  not  in  the  best  place  In  the  world, 
whose  fault  Is  it?" 


Of  Italian  Descent? 

As  the  World  Wags: 
j    Your   inquiry    as    to    the    source  of 
j  Frothingham  Clancy's  poetic  gift,  and 
your  search  for  information  among  the 
Lives  of  Illustrious  Irishmen  indicate 
that  you  are  unaware  of  Mr.  Clancy's 
!  Italian  ancestry,  which  I  had  supposed 
|  to  be  known  to  all  earnest  students  of 
his  "Remains." 
In  any  respectably  extensive  collection 
j  of  Universal  Biography  you  will  find  Mr. 
i  Clancy's  m03t  celebrated  ancestor  (his 
I  great-great-grandfather.  I  believe)  des- 
|  cribed  In  some  such  form  as  this: 

Cianci  (pron.  Chanchee)  Ignazio,  a 
Neapolitan  poet  und  theologian,  flour1 
ished  circa  1720-60. 
j  It  was  from  this  ancestor  that  Froth- 
[  Ingham  Clancy  derived  both  his  name 
and  his  poetic  genius.  A  slight  change 
in  spelling  and  in  pronunciation  was 
all  that  was  required. 

I  once  asked  Clancy,  as  we  were  lying 
on  the  sand  in  the  sun  at  L  street,  South 
Boston,  why  he  made  the  change,  and 
I  gathered  that  it  was  in  the  beginning 
accidental.  Owing  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  'a  policeman  one  Mon- 
day morning— due  possibly  to  a  tempor- 
ary Indistinctness  in  Ciancl's  own  utter- 
a nee— he  was  booked  as  Clancy.  He 
found  that  he  derived  so  much  advant- 
age from  the  slight  alteration  of  name 
that  he  ever  after  used  the  amended 
form.  H.  B.  H. 

Boston. 

But  what  Is  to  be  said  of  the  follow- 
ing letter?  We  repeat:  the  Clancy  fam- 
ily came  from  Galway.— Ed. 

From  a  Relative 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  shall  be  brief  for  I  am  mad. 

Prof.  DeecUedum,  whose  name  I  notice 
rhymes  with  rum,  audaciously  says  that 
dear  Mr.  Clancy's  "antecedents  are  none 
too  certain."    The  Idea!    Mr.  Clancy's' 
progenitors  were  among  the  first  fam- 1 
illrs  In  Erin— the  Clancys  of  Clancyvale 
and  the  O' Haras  of  Ballyohara,  County 
Sligo.    The  late  Bishop  Clancy  was  his 
uncle.    Theodore  O'Hara.  the  American  I 
poet    was  his  mother's  cousin.  ' 

Frothingham  Clancy  was  born  In 
Monument  square.  Charlestown,  No.  20, 
I  think.  The  Frothlnghams  were  near 
neighbors  and  friends  of  h"Ts  "father's— 
whence  the  name.  While  yet  a  boy  his 
parents  moved  to  South  Boston,  where  j 
they  died,  young  in  years,  but  old  In 
honors. 

He  had  no  brothers,  no  sisters  to  share 
his  sorrow.  He  was  lone  and  lonely 
and  -wrapped  around  him  the  mantle  of 
mystery  until  one  nearer  and  dearer 
^9T«,  But  the  breath  of  Mors  seared 
tiie  oud  of  Love  ere  Hymen's  dews  its 
petals  kMfed. 

Five  years  ago  he  passed  away,  muk- ) 
Ing  night  of  brightest  day.    I  closed  his  | 
ryes    and   silent    wept,   and   lone  and 
lonely   vigil    kept.      I    followed    to  his 
Mrave,  where  friends  were  few  (and  they  | 
were  somewhat  groggy,  too).     1  knelt 
and  bid  his  dust  adltu. 

His  last  poem  Prof.  Deedlfdum  says 
cannot  be  Clancy's  because  It  is  "too 
respectable."  Fee  fa  fum,  Deedledum  ! 
None  of  Clancy's  race  ever  lived  or  died, 
in  bed,  on  the  hounding  billows,  or 
where  the  billows  of  war  roll  their  crim- 
son 'tide,  unmarked  by  respectability. 
Mr.  Clancy  did  not  dislike  the  word 
"burgeon."  Once  when  Prof.  Deedle- 
dum went  staggering  homeward  after 
reading  his  essay.  "Why  Bees  Buzz," 
Mr.  Clancy  laughingly  remarked  •  "The 
eld  chap  Is  burgeoning  beaut. fully." 

CEL1A  WELLINGTON  O'H  VKA. 

Boston. 
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MISS  FRANKLIN 

%  Irene  Ftanklln.  assisted  bv  Burton 
>1  Qnui,  Is  the  chief  fsature  of  an  amusing 
I  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 

■  Last  evening  there  was  a  larce  audience 

■  that  was  unmistakably  pleased. 

■  Miss  Franklin  has  an  entirely  new  art 
l«vlth  a  pleasingly  varied  program.  She 
I  retains  Mr  wonflertul  almulatlon  of  un- 
dated childhood,  but  tins  feature 

■  of  her  net  Is  Introduce*  with  ft  new 

■  sons,  new  "business"  and  new  dress. 

I  Eaih  sone  ha."  its  pertinent  gown 
Iwith  a  certain  rcvelanoy  In  the  general 
Ekchemo  of  things.  Miss  Franklin  was 
Rwrtleularty  good  In  her  affectation  of 
the  Wit.tO!  Garden  sirt  and  the  spirit 
Rot  the  hour  «m  nicely  pictured  as  the 
V  tittle  Parlalenne.  singing  her  greeting 
Vjfrom  France.  Mr.  Green  was  a  pleasure 
1st  the  piano  whether  In  solj  parts  or 
Hue  accompanist. 

'    Other  acts  were  Jimmy  Lucas,  as 
Hoisted  bv  Blllv  Frlsch  and  George  Will 
►  lams,    in    "Wild    Ravings    of  191S" 
liChinko  and  company   In  an  acrobatic! 
act:  Homtr  Piekinson  and  Oniric  Dea-^ 
pen!    in   chatter   anil   song;    Harry  BJ 
Watson.  Jere  Pelaney  and  a  big  comj 
pany  in  "Rubeville."  one  of  the  really) 

■  Mg 'laugh  provokers  of  vaudeville ;  John 
Dunsmure.  vocalist  ;  Billle  Burke's  "Mo4 

'  tor  Boating."  a  nautical  sketch  employ -I 
ing  four;  Patten  and  Marks.  In  a  singj 
'ng  and  dancing  act.  and  Bertie  Ford 
the  tangolst  of  the  wire.    i 


"Martin's 


The  death  of  a  famous  landlord 
causes  more  than  local  regret.  He 
may  have  retired  from  business;  he 
may  have  become,  still  alive,  a  quasf- 
legendary  character,  haunting  like  a 
benevolent  ghost  the  inn  that  gave 
him  reputation  and  fortune;  never- 
theless his  actual  passing,  while  it 
revives  pleasant  memories,  saddens 
those  remembering  the  days  that  are 
no  more;  when  appetites  were  lively, 
digestions  unimpaired. 

The  inn  kept  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Martin  was  not  only  an  institution 
in  which  New  York  took  pride;  it 
was  known  the  world  over.  It  was 
not  only  an  inn  to  be  visited  for  its 
cookery  and  its  wines;  it  was  a  meet- 
ing place  for  artists  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  for  professional  men,  for 
entertaining  idlers,  for  strangers  in 
the  town,  eager  to  see  something 
different;  who,  not  relishing  espe? 
cially  the  onion  soup,  snails  or  .other 
peculiarly  French  dishes,  went  to 
Martin's  as  to  a  zoo.  It  pleased  these 
strangers  to  see  Pol  Plancon,  the 
superbly  dignified  bass,  eating  and 
drinking  like  two  or  three  ordinary 
mortals;  to  observe  Mr.  Oliver  Her- 
ford  in  a  corner  meditating  an  illus- 
trated jest;  to  see  men  and  women 
whose  faces  were  known  to  them 
through  newspapers  and  magazines 
at  ease  in  their  inn. 

Inns,  restaurants,  eating  houses, 
cafes,   gloriously   individualized  by 
the  talent,  sometimes  the  genius,  of 
a  landlord,  are  disappearing  in  all 
;  cities.    The  name  may  'be  preserved 
in  hope  to  maintain  the  traditions, 
but  the  place  is  not  the  same.  The 
old  frequenter  misses  the  personal 
attention,  the  passing  friendly  word, 
the  feeHng  of  intimacy,  the  assur- 
lance  that  he  is  a  man  with  Christian 
name  and  surname,  not  merely  guest 
No.  1  or  2  at  table  8;  not  merely  No. 
23  or  32,  according  to  his  room.  It  is 
so  in  London,  Paris — in  almost  every 
large  city.    Here  in  Bostcn  what 
changes  during  the  last  30  years! 
Gone  is  the  house  once  celebrated 
throughout  the  United  States' for  its 
broiled  live  lobster,  Welsh  rabbits 
and  musty  ale.    The  oyster  house 
with  its  curtained  boxes,  its  Dicken- 
jsian  atmosphere,   is  no  longer  in 
[Essex  street.    And  so  one  might  go 
[farther  back,  back  to  the  days  when 
]  George  Young  himself  spoke  to  each 
)  guest  in  his  dining  room  and  in- 
!  quired,    not    anxiously,    but.  confi- 
dently, concerning  his  satisfaction, 
enjoyment. 

Did  Jean  Baptiste  Martin  give  his 
name  to  a  particular  dish,  a  monu- 
iment  as  enduring  as  brass?  Will  he 
(thus  share  in  honor  with  the  mag- 
Jnificenl  rhetorician  and  philanderer 
(Chateau  briand  of  the  steak:  with 
I  the  diplomatist  Nesselrode  of  !he 
Ifpudding;  with  the  Gladstone  of  the 


There  are  many  contributors  waiting 
to  be  heard.  Among  them  are  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  the  iSar'nest  Student 

of  Sociology,  who  writes  about  the  war 
as  discussed  by  Cape  Cod  men  at  Capt. 
Xickerson's  store;  Prof.  Deedledum, 
who  has  much  to  say  about  the  fi  lends 
and  acquaintances  of  Frothingjpam 
Clancy;  "H.  P.  C."  who  has  made  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  rabbit  cat.  There 
are  others  striving  to  enlighten  the  com- 
munity and  raise  its  moral  tone.  They 
must  all  wait  their  turn. 


-Rv    the    nWv.il  "of    <!'••    1  'actor    from  i 
F  lmouth  we  are  put  in  possession  of 
London  papers  to  Get.  20."    One  of  the 
advertisements   offers:     "lor   hale  —  A 
saw-mtli  and  a  Negro  W-noh^^j 


Cullen's  "Mauve" 

As  the  World  Wags:  * 

I  feel  sometimes  that  1  must  be  really 
old,  so  different  are  things  from  what 
they  were  when  I  was  a  girl.  Nobody 
today  seems  lo  have  true  appreciation 
of  poetry.  When  1  was  of  tike*  age  of 
my  nieces  t  had  a  deep  respect  for  art, 
but  they  care  nothing  for  anything  in 
life  except  to  get  excitement  or  fun  out 
of  it.  They  seem  to  think  the  letters  you 
have  been  printing  about  Frothingham 
Clancy  and  Linsey  Cullen  are  amusing, 
but  1  am  sure  I  cannot  see  why.  Even 
if  a  youthful  poet  does  not  succeed  in 
his  efforts  there  is  something  Infinitely 
pathetic  in  his  hopeless  struggles  to 
pour  out  his  soul  in  song.  Dear  Mrs. 
Browning— the  modern,  girl  never,  I  am 
convinced,  reads  a  line  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's wonderful  poetry— speaks  of  the 
sadness  of  hearing  the  nations  praising 
her  far  off,  but  to  think  of  how  much 
worse  it  is  not  to  be  praised  at  all  makes 
ma  almost  weep. 

I  did  not  mean,  however  to  discourse 
on  the  present  condition  of  things  ex- 
cept to  say  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  with  a  sensitive 
spirit  to  resist  the  appeal  of  "Mauve," 
the  poem  by  Linsey  Cullen  which  was( 
mentioned  the  other  day.  A  copy  of  it 
was  sent  to  me  from  England  about  25 
years  ago  by  a  school  friend  who  mar- 
ried there.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print, 
•but  I  keep  it  in  a  volume  of  especial 
poems  to  which  I  can  turn  for  refresh- 
ment when  life  is  too  arid.  Of  course 
my  nieces  call  my  selections  old-fash- 
ioned and  sentimental,  but  then  I  cannot 
find  out  that  they  care  for  anything 
in  verse  but  things  that  seem  to  me  vul- 
gar doggerel. 

MAUVE. 

The  sky  is  hued  like  some  supernal  field. 
All  gardens  phantom  lavender  w.hich  yield, 
Where  angels  foot-splashed  with  the  dew's 

clear  globes 
Pluck  the  faint  blossoms  to  perfume  their 

robes. 
Under  it  Kca-*- 

Or  is  It  dream  of  what  might  tie? — 
Infinite  iridescence  of  tvimultuously  tremu- 
lous waves. — 
Call  it  not  blue! — where  light  of  dying  day 
Dies  slowly.    In  dim,  dulse-draped  caves 
Weeps  the  sea-maiden,  where  the  sun's  last 
ray 

Downward  In  glorious  ecstasy  streameth, 
In  golden  euthanasia  beameth. 

Mauve!    Color  of  hopes  senescent; 

Mauve!    iiue  of  the  joy  that  dies! 
Ah.  anguish,  with  drops  liquescent. 
Loathing  life's  'burden  putrescent. 

Yearns  up  toward  the  pale  mauve  skies! 

The  transition  from  the  lovely  picture 
of  the  heavenly  fields  where  angels  with 
feet  dew-splashed  cull  the  phantom  lav-  t 
ender  down  to  the  heartbroken  sea- 
maiden, and  the  closing  cry  at  the 
anguish  of  life's  burden  always  moves 
me  to  tears.  I  cannot  see  how  people  | 
can  go  on  insensible  to  such  aspiration 
and  beauty.  E.  G.  W. 

Salem. 


Mystic  Hall  Seminary 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  reference  to  Mystic  Hall  Seminary 
another  line  may  be  of  interest  to  some- 
one. The  building  marked  Mystic  Hall 
stands  and  is  occupied  as  a  store,  the 
other  buildings  removed.  The  one  with 
the  tower  was  T.  P.'s  residence  and 
now  stands  on  the  east  side  rait toad 
track  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  south- 
east of  the  original  site,  which  was  on 
the  west  side.  Old  T.  P.  was  usually 
late  to  the  train,  .lumping  on  after  start- 
ing. One  day  he  missed  his  footing  on 
the  car  step  and  was  dragged  a  distance 
before  the  train  stooped.  We  boys  were 
usually  on  the  outlook  for  him 
Woburn.        FREDERIC  A.  FLINT. 


Father  and  Son 

Yesterday  a  veteran  Sub.  of  20,  return- 
ing, to  the  front,  had  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  his  father.  "You  go  up  for 
vour  medical  exam,  next  Wednesday, 
Cad.  1  don't  think  you  will  get  through 
_I  hope  you  won't.  But  if  you  do,  andj 
thev  take  vou  for  active  service,  keep 
right  with'  the  drill  sergeant.  Don  t| 
think  you  will  improve  matters  by  put- 
tin<*  it  across  Mm.'  Just  carry  on  a  bit, 
and  when  I  get  my  next  leave  I  11  see 
If  I  can't  pet  you  as  my  batman,  then 
I  can  look  after  yov."  "Right  you  are, 
my  boy,  but  if  I  do  come  to  you,  re- 
member that  you  also  must  refrain  from 
'putting  it  across'  your  father."-Lon- 
jlpn  Daily  Chronicle.         .  . 


Mir ■•iciiiff  excellent  verse.    He  descriooe.™ 
him  a<  rod-haired  and  lean  and  cage,  o 
»ye,  and  trt  a  reckless  and  boastful  char- 

"H*'co»M  cinch  like  a  broncho  the  North- 1 

Imi  Mine  to  tile  prongs  of  the  pole." 
A  Despite  this  defect  and  a _  related  inso- 
lencc  of  speech,  he  is  manifested  in  this  I 
narrative  as  a  man  of  intrepid  courage. 
Indomitable,  energy  and  an  a  most  fern  - 
nine  tenderness.     No  definite  ^ 
made  to  Illustrate  Clancy's  In^toetul 
powers,  but  as  an  incident  of  Service  i 
account  of  him  the  following  lines  are 
expressly  stated  to  be  Clancy  s  own.  . 
"When  1  go  buck  to  the  old  love  that  *  tru-.  I 
,.nt?t.&,&el,ofeoW,  love,'  and 
rU  kl««  my  girl  on  the  Hp*;  ,  . 

•»'«  roots  to  have  and  to  hold.  love.     It  .8 

Whe'r,  &2i^»W  that's  -ited 
Bostr  f°*"m'-_ABED  SEAMAN. 

One  View  of  Cullen 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent  is  «1  off  m  -e 
erard  to  Linsey  Cullen's  Irish  descent, 
f "happen  to  know  that  in  1889  he  was 
In  Wales  in  search  of  data  for_  a 
genealogical  tree,  for  which  he  then 
nad  a  mad  but  brief  desire.  He  was 
always  having  these  sporadic  bu.sts i  of 
enthusiasm  which  were  sure  to  die  short, 
ly-really,  I  have  thought,  as  soon  as  he 
|  got  tired  of  running  his  fad  to  earth. 
There's  no  doubt  that  he  was  lazy  as 
they  make  'em.  His  grandmother  an 
!  old"  lady  with  a  peppery  tongue  used 
to  say  that  when  he  went  up  to  bed  he  d 
sk  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  till  he  tumbled 
back  dead  asleep,  on  the  chance  tha -  his 
shoes  would  drop  off  without  h  s  hay- 
ing to  unlace  'em.  For  that  I  can  t 
vouch    But  I  do  know  the  old  lady  sa  d 

Set-  —  "  — 

H    Boston.  %  »■  -       »  A 


Commencement  Speeches 

As  the  World  Wags: 
At  a  Harvard  law  school  celebration  ' 

held  at  this  time  of  the  year  1895  dear  j 
"Joe"  Choate  entertained  us  with  his 
gay  badinage.  And  at  the  outset  he  took 
us  into  his  confidence  to  the  extent  of  j 
telling  us  that,  when  a  moment  before 
he  had  told  Prof.  Thayer  that  he  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  say,  Thayer  had 
replied,  with  the  unbridled  license  of  a 
classmate:  "Why,  Joe,  that  has  always 
been  your  most-  felicitous  condition!" 

In  a  spirit  not  less  amiable  an  alum- 
nus is  disposed  to  seek  the  significance 
of  a  "withered  and  sickening  hypocrisy," 
in  the  phrasing  of  the  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  as  an  attribute  of 
the  Germans. 

When  it  came  to  the  quality  of  the 
>  speaking,  the  feeling  was  general  that 
i  "Prexy"  Eliot,  in  a  few  sentences,  bore 
away  thjz  palm.    "I  think  I  know  what 
'  you  want  me  to  say,"  he  began,  with 
simple,   unaffected  directness.    And  at 
once  he  made  his  points:  the  welcom- 
'  ing   of   all   other   democracies   into  a 
•.  union  of  English-speaking  peoples,  and 
I  the  realization  of  a  firm  defensive  and 
,  offensive   alliance  between  the  United 
'  States  and  England. 

RALPH  WAKDLAW  GLOAG,  '93. 

Boston. 


travelling  bag. 


the  D' 


An  Old  Newspaper 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 
I  Your  reference  to  old  newspapers  re- 
minds me  of  a  paper  of  my  own:  The 
I  Ulster  County  Gazette.  Kingston,  Jan. 
1 4,  1800.  One  article,  "Washington  En- 
I  tombed,"  begins:  "On  Wednesday  last 
Ithe  mortal  part  of  Washington  the 
I  Great,  the  father  of  his  country  and 
H  the-  friend  of  man,  was  consigned  to 
'the  tomb,  with  solemn  honors  and 
5?  funeral  pomp."   Of  the  latest  war  news 


the  headin 


s  i 


We  have  received  from  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Porphyry  Club  the  fol- 
lowing human  document,  apropos  of 
"lady  waitresses,"  as  the  English  put  it: 

"Personally  I  like  them.    I  am  daily 
served   by   a   tall   Swede   with   a  Vie 
Tarisienne  figure,  one  of  those  blondes 
suggesting  well-pulled  molasses  candy. 
She  is  an  admirable  waiter,  clean  to  the  j 
eye,  sweet  to  the  nose  and  with  no  dis- 
concerting obtrusion  of  sex.    I  regard 
myself  as  greatly  advantaged  by  the  j 
change    from    the    masculine  sloppy 
waiter  that  preceded  her  coming.    I  In-i 
terviewed  her  the  other  day  as  to  her. 
end  of  the  matter  and  found  that  'the  I 
girls  liked  It  and  hope  the  steward  will 
let  them  stay.'    Many  of  them  come 
fnom   private   service   and   find   a   de- ! 
sirable  freedom  in  this  employment." 

To  c/oquette  KT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  is  an  example  of  thej 
latest  development  of  "spelling  reform"! 
—"alphabetic  phonetics."  I  confess  that 
to  me  it  looks  much  like  an  illustrated 
rebus;  but  I  am  assured  that  the 
economy  in  type-setting  is  prodigious. 

Dear  KT,  for  that  cup  of  T 

I  O  U  thanks  indeed; 
1  drank  it  In  an  XTC, 

So  did  it  wine  Xceed. 

When  it  was  MT.  to  my  queen 
I  looked  with  a  smile  to  C; 

Tour  II  were  cold  as  I  had  been 
A  lifeless  FIG. 

0  KT,  you  all  maids  XL; 
But  Y  R  U  so  coy? 

So  IC  cold  to  lover's  spell. 
The  NME  of  joy? 

Was  it  XPdiNC  made 

Such  CD  treatment  mine? 

1  could  XQQ.  were  U  afraid 
NV  to  hurt  would  pine. 

But.  KT,  though  your  NTT  m 

Be  Loquent  of  joy, 
Yet  still  all  Us  FIKC 
Fate  CC  as  but  a  toy. 

The  XLN'C  of  your  face 

At  last  must  know  DK; 
The  years  its  LEG  will  trace. 

Its  LEganC  betray. 

Then  smile  while  B  and  butterfly 

Among  the  IV  flit; 
I  am  I  yours,  then  why  Dny 

The  smile  rewarding  it? 
Boston.   K'  a- 

The  "Oritorical"  King 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Then  cometh  the  Hon.  Joseph  Buffing- 
ton  judge  of  the  Unied  States  circuit 
court  of  Pittsburgh,  who  deposeth  and 
saith  that  in  the  days  of  his  youth  he 
too  was  well  acquainted  with  Daniel 
Pratt,  the  great  American  traveler,  and 

that  on  "two  several  occasions"  he  drew 
from  said  Daniel  the  following  poetic 
effusions: 

Breathes  there  a  man  pe Jiffo.,  s"  fa'  , 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Daniel  Pratt. 

Sound  the  Hogag!     Let  the  kettle-drums 
TheTrfises  of  Pratt,  "oritorical"  king! 

Does  not  this  go  to  show  that  whUe 
vonr  astute  contributors  are  crowning 
ctaUncy  with  the  ivy  and  piling 
Ossa  to  add  to  his  memon .  the,  e  ^ e;  I 
other  candidates  for  the  halls L,ofJame . 

Boston.   

Service  Knew  Him 
As  the  World  Wags:  .f  thJ 

Robert   W.   bcrvice,         _ '  n(1  to 

Yukon  seems  to  ™»«g££&m  I 
have  deemed  his  tiaus  «•«" 


Caruso  of  the  Films 

Mr.  Caruso  has  finally  yielded  to 
temptation.  For  the  sum  of  $300,000 

 or  iS  it  $500,000? — he  has  consented 

to  "appear  on  the  screen."  In  other 
words,  he  will  be  seen  in  dumb  show 
as  Canio,  tbe  unfortunate  Canio  who 
has  to  amuse  the  populace  while  his 
heart  is  wrung  by  jealousy  and  his 
head  is  distracted  by  murderous 
thoughts.  While  the  tenor  gesticu- 
lates and  changes  his  face,  an  or- 
chestra will  play  Leoncavallo's  music. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Caruso  will  thus  have 
a  strong  "box  office  draught"  at  mov- 
ing picture  theatres.  Thousands  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  in  small 
cities  of  hearing  him  in  opera,  and 
those  in  large  cities  who  could  not 
afford  the  price  of  admission  to  the 
opera  house,  will  rush  to  see  him  at 
least,  to  observe  him  going  through 
the  motions  in  one  of  his  famous 
(roles.  Thus  Mr.  Caruso  will  be 
|  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  pe- 
cuniarily humblest. 

The  question  now  arises  whether 
any  famous  singer  can  be  effective  as 
an  aclor  in  a  film  play  or  opera.  This 
question  brings  up  another:  Has  any 
famous  singer  ever  succeeded  as  an 
actor  in  the  spoken  drama?  One  of 
the  greatest  actors  in  opera  was  Vic- 
tor Maurel.  His  Iago,  Falstaff,  Les- 
caut,  Rigoletto,  were  more  remark- 
able for  their  dramatic  force  and 
subtlety  than  for  the  concomitant  ex- 
hibition of  sensuous  voice  and  pure 
singing.  Yet  when  Mr.  Maurel  in 
Paris  took  part  in  a  spoken  play,  his 
failure  was  so  complete  that  he  him- 
self wrote  to  the  journals,  comment- 
ing on  it  and  promising  a  pamphlet, 
it'  not  a  book,  about  the  difference  be- 
tween acting  in  opera  and  acting  in 
the  spoken  drama.  Mme.  Bellir.C'oni 
was  famous  throughout  Europe  as  an 
intensely  dramatic  singer;  her  Vio- 
letta  !n  "La  Tr&viata"  was  especially 
emotional;  but  when  she  attempted  to 
play  the  heroine  in  Dumas's  drama 
,on  wh;ica  the  opera  was  based,  she, 
too,  was  curiously  ineffective,  disap- 
pointing, according  to  report. 

Now  Mr.  Caruso,  like  many  tenors 
endowed  with  a  remarkable  voice, 
has  never  shone  brightly  as  an  actor. 
His  Can'io  is  dramatically  far  inferior 
to  the  Canto  of  De  Lucia,  who  thrilled 
a  great  audience  here  in  the  huge  Me- 
chanics building,  where  there  was  no 
possibility  of  any  intimate  relation- 
ship between  singer  and  public.  Per- 
haps for  this  reason  the  film  acting  of 
Mr.  Caruso  may  be  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. It  has  been  said  by  prominent 
actors  that  the  most  distinguished  in 
i  the  profession  have  been  seen  to 
great  disadvantage  in  the  kinemato- 
graphic  theatres;  that  acting  for  film 
dramas  as  a  special  art  in  which  the 
otherwise  obscure  may  be  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude 


is  evidently  not  daunted 
„  the  fate  of  Mme.  Farrar,  whose  11m- 
itloto  were  painfully  exposed  by 
her  Carmen  of  the  film.  Who  knows? 
He  may  yet  rival  Senor  Charley 
ChapUn" in  popularity  among  the  fre- 
,uenters  of  moving  picture  theatres. 

[   It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  j 
that  money  wins  wars.   Let  us  consider  I 
the  opinion  of   three   wise   men.     We  I 
quote  from  Bacon's  "Of  the  Advance-  | 
ment  of  Learning."    "As  for  the  true 
marshalling  of  men's  pursuits  towards 
their  fortune,  as  they  are  more^or  less  I 
material,   I  hold  them  to  stand  thus.  V 
First    the    amendment    of    their    own  1 
minds.   •  *  •  In  the  second  place  I  set 
down  wealth  and  means;  which  I  know  t 
most  men  would  have  placed  first,  be-  ji 
cause   of    the    general    use    which  it 
beareth  towards  all  variety  of  occasions. 
But  that  opinion  I  may  condemn  with 
like  reason  as  Machiavel  doth  that  oth- 
er, that  moneVs  were  the  sinews  of  the 
wars;    whereas    (saith     he)     the  true 
sinews  of  the  wars  are  the  sinews  of 
men's  arms,  that  Is  a  valiant,  populous, 
and  military  nation:  and  he  voucheth  4 
aptly  the  authority  of  ^olon.  who,  when 
Croesus   showed    him    his    treasury  of 
gold,  said  to  him,  that  if  another  came 
that  had  better  iron,  he  would  be  mas- 
ter of  his  gold." 

But  war  is  a  far  different  art  in  the 
civilized  I'm h  century .  In  Bacon's  "New 
Atlantis"  there  are  curious  hints  at  the 
future.  Th  ■  father  of  .Salomon's  House 
told  the  visitor*!  of  many  wonder  1  ul  y 
things: 

"We  have  also  engine-houses,  where 
are  prepare'!  engines  and  instruments 
for  all  korts  of  motions.  There  we  imi- 
tate and  practise  to  make  swifter  mo- 
tions than  any  you  have,  either  out  of 
your  muskets  or  any  engine  that  you 
have:  and  to  make  them  and  multiply  | 
them  more  easily  and  with  small  force  > 
by  w  heels  and  other  means,  and  to  make 
them  stronger  and  more  violent  tha'i 
y«urs  are,  exceeding  your  greatest  can- 
non and  basilisks.  We  represent  alsc 
ordnance  and  instruments  of  war  an  1 
engines  of  all  kinds:  and  likewise  new 
miKtinc."  and  compositions  of  gunpow- 
der, wild  fires  burning  in  water  and  un- 
quenchable. •  •  •  Wc  imitate  als'' 
flights  of  birds;  we  have  some  degrees  of 
flying  In  the  air.  We  have  ships  aim 
boats  for  going  under  water  and  brook- 
ing of  seas.'* 

Did  Bacon  foresee  the  telephone?  "Wi 
have  also*  means  to  convey  sounds  in 
trunks  and  pipes,  in  strange  lines  and 


by  overindulgence.    The  first  great  "law 

of  life  i;r  obedience,  and  the  child  who 
is  allowed  to  grow  up  without  a  practi- 
cal experience  of  the  necessity  of  the  j 
habit  of  obedience  as  a  rule  of  living  ] 
starts  into   the  struggle  of  adult  life  I 
seriously   if   not    fatally    handicapped.  ; 
The   danger  of  following   the   line   o£  . 
least  resistance  has  been  often  insisted 
upon,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
training  of  American  children  still  holds 
to  it,  and  the  result  is  really,  as  the 
Japanese   diplomat   expressed    it,  that 
they  are  "given  the  lightning  as  a  play- 
thing." GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Beverly. 


kind  for 


>r  four  genevat 


"Tedesco" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  my  friends  told  me,  recently, 
that  he  once  contemplated  joining  the 
Tedesco  Club,  but  that  the  war  had 
turned  his  thoughts  in  other  directions. 
He  wears  his  beard  in  German  fashion 
and,  with  his  gold  spectacles,  might 
easily  be  taken  for  a  German  peda- 
gogue; but — bless  my  soul! — his  hatred 
of  the  Prussian  is  so  intense  that  it  can- 
not be  described  in  fitting  terms.  A  few 
days  ago,  as  he  was  having  his  shoes 
blacked  at  the  North  station,  he  caught 
the  word  "tedesco"  in  the  spasmodic 
conversation  between  the  two  Italian 
operators.  Believing  that  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  club  he  had  thought  of  join- 
ing, he  questioned  his  man  and  discov- 
ered, to  his  horror,  that  "tedesco"  was 
the  common,  everyday  Italian  word  for 
a.  German!  He  now  swears  that  he'll 
never  join  the  club  in  which  he  had 
been  interested,  and  wonders  how  the 
organization  ever  came  to  adopt  the 
name,  "Tedesco."  I  suppose  that  when 
our  American  soldiers  shall  have  re- 
tutrncd  from  the  Italian  battlefronts — 
provided  they  will  be  there — they  will 
have  something  to  say  about  the  "te- 
desclii  maleditti."  AMERICANO. 

Boston. 


distances. 

Eloquent  Silence 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  glad  to  see  in  your  column  a 
gBference  to  Krothingham  Clancy.  I 
have  In  my  scrap-book  the  concluding 
stanza  of  what  seems  to  be  a  longer 
poem,  as  follows: 

"And  when  poaterltv  shall  sit 

In  judgment  on  my  claims 
To  figure  a«  .n  noted  wit 

Amonxat  the  world's  great  names, 
I  hope  they'll  base  their  verdict  on 
j       The  merits  thai  pervade 
That  literary  paragon  — 

The  speech  I  nvs  or  made." 
This  Is  credited  to  Frothlngham 
Clancy,  but  1  have  never  been  able  to 
trace  this  author  or  to  find  any  other 
examples  of  his  work.  It  seems  to  have 
been  of  an  occasional  character  and  may 
possibly  have  been  preserved  by  some 
rerson  Interested  in  the  event  as  a 
Inmnento  of  the  occasion,  whatever  It  I 


Clumsy  Birds 

"Hon  clumsily  birds  My."  said  a  Boy 
Scout,  eyeing  the  l  ooks  flapping  their  I 
way  home.    The  audacity  of  this  criti- 
cism  from  a  youngster  staggered  me . 
(writes  a  correspondent);  but,  by  Jove.! 
he  was  right.    High  overhead,  higher, 
than  one  ever  saw  a  bird,  an  airplane  ; 
droned  musically  in  Its  effortless,  im- ! 
perial  way  against  the  sunset,  through  j 
the  fleece  of  clouds  and  looping  in  sheer  ' 
ecstasy  of  perfect  command  of  power, 
swept  down  to  earth  in  great,  glorious  ! 
curves.    That  was  the  U-year-old  hoy's  I 
criterion  of  flying.    Hence  his  almost  j 
pltylns  contempt  for  birds  with  their 
flurry   and   visible   output  of  energy. 
This  la-j  and  his  contemporaries  know  | 
nothing  of  the  wonder  with  which  men 
for  untold   generations  have  watched 
and  envied  the  birdt.  fly-In.;  1n  the  air.* 
School  children  crlt'ciM  Cie  (light  of  a 
swallow,  lor  they  have  grown  up  with  j 
nirpl'tsfcs.  which  are  as  little  marvellous  j 
to  thnn  as  a  railway  engine.— London  i 
Daily  Chronlclfe  J 


he  is  disconcerting. 

An  American,  suddenly  rich,  or- 
ders a  library  and  other  furniture, 
paintings,  interior  decoration,  also 
a  butler,  of  whom  he  is  secretly 
afraid.  It  takes  time  for  the  master 
to  "live. up"  to  him;  to  refrain  from 
calling  him  "sir."  The  master's 
guests  are  ill  at  ease,  although  the 
dinner  be  sumptuous;  although  they 
be  clothed  in  fine  linen.  They  fear 
lest  they  may  commit  some  table 
solecism  that  will  not  escape  that 
awful  eye.  They  suspect  the  whis- 
pered talk  in  the  pantry,  the  chuck- 

i  Ung.     The  "first  inside  man" — or 
the  two  "inside  men" — are,  without 

!.|  doubt,  ridiculing  the  dress  and  ac-  | 
portment  of  them  that  they  serve.,! 
No  sane  person  likes  to  have  a  man 
behind  his  chair.    He  wishes  to  eat 
and    drink    unobserved.     And  he 
shudders  when  on  arrival  for  a  week 
end  visit  the  valet  insists  on  open- 
ing his  valise  and  examining  criti-j 
cally  his  clothes,  exterior  and  inti-  j 
mate. 

Women  are  to  take  the  place  of[ 
these  male  tyrants.     Newport  has] 
led  the  way.    Newport  is  a  summer 
dictator.    Let  the  butlers  and  valets 
now  at  leisure,  write  their  memoirs. 
Maupassant's  valet  wrote  his;  the; 
hairdresser    of    Marie  Antoinette 
wrote  an  engrossing  volume.  Did! 
no.t  the  bitter  Octave  Mirbeau  im- 
mortalize a  lady's  maid  by  imagin- 
ing her  journal?    Any  butler  that 
jhas  served  in  a  large  American  city 
Icould  be  as  entertaining. 

m   The  fXshop  was  addressing  the  Sunday  j 
^school.    In  his  most  expressive  tones  he  I 
I  was  saying:    "And  now,  children  let  me 
■  tell  you  a  very  sad  fazt.    In  Africa  there 
late  10,001), 000  square  miles  of  territory 
n without  a  single  Sunday  school  where 
Jflitle   hoys   and   girls  can   spend  their] 
[{•Sundays.    Now.  what  should  we  all  try 
land  save  up  our  money  and  do?"  And 
Ithe  class  as  one  voice  replied  In  ecstatic 
■junion:  "Go  to  Africa !"  — ■  London  Daily 
rtChronicle. 
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Lightning  for  a  Plaything 
As  the  World  Wags: 

On  a  steamer  sailing  from  New  York  I 
a  few  years  ago  three  foreigners  who 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  country 
were  discussing  the  land  they  were 
leaving.  \  listener  was  impressed  with 
<he  fact  that  while  each  in  his  own  way 
expressed  much  admiration  for  the  peo- 
of  the  United  States,  they  were,  like 
!t  foreigners,  unanimous  In  dlsbellev- 
ln  the  treatment  of  the  young.  The 
elusion  of  the  talk  may  pefhaps. 
en  taken  without  the  corttoxt,  sound! 
If  the  speakers  were  endeavoring  to 
epigrammatic,  hut  It  undoubtedly' 
presented  their  real  sentiments.  "The 
training  of  American  children."  the 
nglish  historian  said,  like  a  dinner 
Where  thev  are  so  stuffed  with  dessert 
that  their  appetite  for  wholesome  food 
Is  completely  spoiled."  "Yes,"  assented 
the  Frenchman,  himself  a  writer  of  dis- 
tinction, "they  are  not  laught  to  use 
life,  but  to  amuse  life."  "The  American 
child,"  the  Japanese,  a  diplomat,  added 
picturesquely,  "Is  given  the  lightning 
lor  a  plaything."  It  is  easy  to  say  in 
the  face  of  the  practically  unanimous 
vertlct  of  foreigners  of  all  nations  that 
American  Ideas  are  not  understood  and 
appreciated  by  them,  but  so  general  an 
opinion  Is  not  wisely  or  sanely  to  b" 
Ignored. 

Froebel's  famous  precept,  "Come,  lei 
us  live  for  our  children,"  lo  full  of  sweet 
wisdom,  but  It  is  dangeioiuly  easy  of 
abutc.  We  live  for  •  -ur  children  to  their 
hafm   If  we  are   ;■ ' inpcring  them  ami 


Passing  Butler! 


That  butlers  are  in  many  summer 
cottages  and  town  houses  of  Ameri- 
cans to  be  replaced  by  women  will 
be  joyful  news  to  not  a  few  masters 
of  the  establishments  and  to  more 
of  their  guests.  All  will  bless  trie 
name  of  the  provost  marshal-gen- 
eral. It  is  true  that  a  male  butler, 
who  knows  the  traditions  of  his 
office,  lends  dignity  to  the  palace  of 
a  newly  rich  person,  especially  if  he 
had  served  as  "second  inside  man" 
to  some  English  duke  or  earl  before 
he  was  imported.  It  is  also  true  that 
some  American  novelists,  as  Mrs. 
Edith  Wharton  in  her  earlier  stories, 
are  not  happy  In  the  delineation  ot 
high  life  unless  tr.-ey  introduce  a 
butler  ushering  a  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  church  into  the  drawing 
room,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a 
butler  is  primarily  the  head  servant 
in  charge  of  the  wine  cellar  and 
plate  and  has  no  business  at  the 
front  door.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
delightful  irony  in  the  presence  of 
a  butler  in  the  house  of  a  prohibi- 
tionist. 

On  the  stage  the  butler  is  a  comic 
or  cynical  character.    If  comic,  the 
spectator  wonders  how  he  keeps  his 
position.    Cynical,  he  holds  his  mas- 
ter and  mistress  and  their  children  , 
in  contempt;  he  thinks  lightly  of, 
their  friends  and  acquaintances.  The 
butler  in  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  who; 
serves  the  wine  as  though  he  were! 
an  analytical  chemist,  is  not  a  cari- 
cature; nor  is  the  father  of  Ethel- 
berta  in  Hardy's  fantastical  novel, 
although  he  is  of  a  more  human 
type,  proud  of  his  daughter's  liter- 
ary attainments  when  he  hears  them 
discussed  at  table.    An  ideal  butler, 
is  an  admirable  creature,  but  unless 
a  family  has  been  accustomed  t( 


Manners  in  the  Middle  Ages 

I  have  Just  been  unpacking  a  box  of 
books  which  I  brought  from  England 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  hut  which  had; 
not  before  been  opened.  One  of  the  vol- 
umes is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  I  sup- 
pose, although  I  gave  less  than  that  to 
obtain  it  from  a  dingy  old  book-shop  In  a 
provincial  town.  It  is  a  18th  century 
book  of  etiquette,  written  in  rhyme.  It 
Is  by  no  means  the  earliest  book  of  Its 
tribe  to  appear  in  England.  The  conti- 
nent had  books  of  behavior  as  early  as 
the  11th  century,  but  England  did  not 
advance  to  that  refinement  until  1430. 
when  some  nobleman  produced  a  "Booke 
of  Courtesie."  The  fashion  once  set.  It 
has  been  followed  pretty  continuously 
from  that  day  to  this,  but  I  confess  that, 
to  my  taste,  the  volumes  get  less  and 
less  amusing  as  they  grow  more  and 
more  modern. 

The  maxims  In  my  own  book  are 
marked  rather  by  excellence  of  teaching 
than  by  literary  merit. 

"Be  as  pure  as  flour  taken  from  the  bran 
In  all  thv  clothing  and  all  thine  array," 
commends  Itself  rather  as  precept  than 
as  poetry. 

"Believe  not  all  men  that  speak  thee  fair. 
Whether  It  be  common,  burgess,  or  mayor," 
is  sound  advice,  but  could  hardly  pass 
muster  as  poetry,  even  in  these  days  o. 
loose  standards.  The  hook,  which  has 
the  attractive  and  alliterative*  title 
"Manners  and  Meals,"  insists  that  every 
mar  shall  keep  to  his  own  rank  in  so- 
ciety, that  with  folk  of  greater  state  he 
must  not  expect  to  live  in  easy  fellow- 
ship; yet  it  Is  added  that  he  must  nol 
make  a  parade  of  over-meekness,  "for 
else  a  fool  thou  wilt  be  told."  Proverbs 
are  scattered  through  the  manual,  an  I 
"Take  not  every  rope's  end  with  every 
man  that  hauls"  .might  today  be  consid. 
ered  with  profit  by  many  who  rush  into 
every  enterprise  that  offers. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  early 
appearance  of  these  book"  of  behavior 
is  that  they  mark  the  social  awaken- 
ing of  the  middle  classes  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries.  They  were  not  for  the 
nobility,  who  had  well  established  tra- 
ditions and  rules  handed  down  from 
generation  to  eteneration.  Youth  of 
rank  were  instructed  in  etiquette  then 
qu'te  as  carefully  as  is  the  case  today, 
perhaps  more  carefully  even  than  now. 
The  growth  of  political  and  economic 
freedom,  slow  though  it  was,  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  of  the  middle  classes 
which  Inevitably  followel  the  decline  of 
feudalism,  brought  the  desire  for  per- 
sonal culture.  The  traders  and  the 
craftsmen  In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
labored  to  gain  social  polish  to  match 
their  improved  fortunes,  and  the  books 
f  -tiiiuette,  like  the  baseball  reports 
of  today,  were  in  response  to  a  popular 


|  Pe  -haps  this  sounds'  '"fltrrr  1>UJ.  as  '  sai 
this  afternoon  with  the  old  volume  so 
dulled  with  the  dust  of  well  on  toward 
■500  years,  I  found  myself  intensely  In-  , 
forested  in  all  it  meant  and  stood  for;  I 
and  so  this  evening  it  has  got  itself  on 
to  paper  in  this  clumsy  shape.     P.  X. 

|  Philadelphia. 


Wo  read  recently  of  a  Persian  catj 
that,  wishing  to  enter  its  home,  jumped 
to  a  small  ledge  beside  the  door, 
stretched  out  its  paw  and  rattled  the 
Knocker.  There  was  no  response,  so 
the  cat  knocked  again,  until  the  house- 
wife opened,  cuffed  the  cat  and  let  her 
in.  This  reminded  us  o£  a  letter  from 
a  contributor  written  some  time  ago, 
when  enemies  of  cats  went  about 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaugh- 
ter. 

The  Rabbit  Cat 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  great  Oxford  Dictionary,  which 
as  you  say,  knows  not  the  rabbit-cat,  re- 
fers to  the  Manx  cat  as  a  tailless  va- 
riety of  the  domestic  cat.  indigenous  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.  The  Encyclopedia  ( 
I  Britannica  describes  the  same  species  j 
as  possessing  a  tail  of  only  a  tuft  of  j 
hair  without  any  bone,  and  says  that 
I  the  same  strain  is  to  be  found  in  Rus- 
sia. It  originally  came  from  Japan  or 
I  from  eastern  countries.  In  Japan,  ] 
China.  Siam  and  Malay  long-haired  cats 
are  seldom  seen.  They  often  have  ab- 
breviated tails,  with  a  kink  near  the 
tip.  The  kink-tailed,  or  tailless,  cats 
are.  moreover,  smaller  in  size  than  or- 
dinary short-tailed  breeds,  with  longer 
hair.  Their  texture  approaches  that  of 
rabbit  fur.  There  is  some  similarity 
between  the  cry  of  these  cats  and  that 
of  the  jungle-cat.  Unless  the  jungle- 
cat  can  claim  the  position,  the  ancestry 
of  the  Manx-Malay  cat  is  still  unknown. 

According  to  Mr.  Weir's  book  on  cats, 
the  Manx  cat  differs  chiefly  in  being 
tai'less  or  nearly  so.  The  best  breeds 
have  no  tail.  The  hind  legs  will  be 
found  longer  and  thicker,  particularly 
in  the  thighs.  The  head  is  smaller,  yet 
thick,  and  well  set  on  a  long  neck.  The  i 
eyes  are  large  and  round.  A  Manx  eat 
is  invariably  colored;  usually  tortoise 
shell,  never  white  and  rarely  black, 
though  the  best  type  of  Manx  ever  | 
brought  before  Mr.  Weir's  notice  was 
black.  These  cats  run  more  like  a  hare 
than  a  cat,  some  have  forelegs  so  much 
'  shorter  than  their  hindlegs  that  they 
I  resemble  a  kangaroo  in  leaping.  They 
even  sit  upright  as  does  the  latter." 

Mr.  St.  George  Mivart,  in  his  book  on 
i  ats.  speaks  of  one  whose  tail  was 
amputated  after  an  injury.  Among  her 
later  litters  of  kittens  some  had  tails, 
others  did  not. 

Tailless  cats  are  found  in  Cornwall. 
Darwin,  in  his  book.  "The  Variations  of 
Animals  and  Plants  in  Domest'«ition," 
states  that  cats  are  found  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, Siam,  Pequan.  Burmah  and 
Malaya  with  truncated  tails  about  one- 
half  the  proper  length;  often  with  a 
twist  or  knob  on  the  end.  Some  Manx 
cats  are  found  with  similar  tails.  There 
is  a  belief  that  they  originated  in  Malay.  | 
Manx  cats  cross  bred  with  other  varie-  , 
ties  often  have  young  that  are  tailless, 
and  the  following  generation  is  known 
to  possess  the  same  characteristics. 

HORACE  P.  CHANDLER. 
Jamaica  Plain.  j 

Communal  Kitchens 


Mrs.  Pankhurst,  talking  in  New 
York  about  the  condition  of  womeA 
in  England  after  the  war,  deplored 
the  fact  that  so  many  are  harassed 
by  the  care  of  children  and  by 
kitchen  work.  She  proposed  as  a 
relief  from  the  latter  the  communal 
kitchen,  where  wholesome  dishes 
would  be  .cooked  and  sent  out  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  idea  is  not  a 
new  one  for  London.  Forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  few  houses  for  working 
I  people  contained  an  oven  or  range, 
j  There  was  the  baker's  oven,  where 
I  anyone  could  have  his  or  her  din- 
I  ner  cooked  at  a  charge  of  twopence 
I  a  dish.  The  Daily  Chronicle  some 
weeKS  ago  described  the  Sunday 
scene:  Thousands  of  fathers  in  their 
best  clothes  and  stovepipe  hats — trie  i 
Englishman's  hat  is  his  crown — con-  ; 
veying  the  weekly  joint,  "which  was 
as  a  rule  in  a  pie-dish,"  with  pota- 
toes all  round  the  joint,  to  and  from! 
the  bakehouse,  "mindful  on  the  re-! 
turn  journey  of  the  housewife's  in- 
junction 'not  to  spill  the  gravy.' " 
And  so  New  Englanders  havev  been 
seen  bearing  pots  of  beans  from  a 
hakeshop. 

Long  before  this  there  was  a  pro- 
posal for  national  kitchens  and  com- 
munal dining  halls  in  England.  It 
was  made  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Sir  Thomas  More.  The  stewards  of 
every  hall  were  to  fro  at  a  certain 
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hour  into  the  meat  markets,  where 
they  should  receive  meat  according 
to  the  number  of  their  halls.  Any- 
one could  eat  his  meals  at  home,  but 
bt  Uteyla  no  one  did  so  willingly. 

It  would  .  f  .1  ioll>  10  take  the  pains 
to  dre.-s  .1  t-.iU  dinner  at  homje  when 
MtW  may  be  welcome  to  good  ajjd 
tine  fare  so  nigh  at  band  in  the 
hall'"  In  this  ideal  commonwealth 
ne  sapper  was  served  without  music. 

Lord  Khondda  In  his  schemeof  na- 
'  tioual  restaurants  for  Knglitud.  with 
'electric  conveyances  distributing  hot 
'food  throughout  the  kingdom,  pro- 
lines flowers  and  hanging  baskets, 
perhaps  goad  music,  for  the  com- 
munal dining  halls.     These  would 
he  superfluities.    His  plan  has  not 
[been  put   in  operation.     About  a 
I  month  ago  there  was  talk  of  the 
I  "ministry  of  food's  model  national 
kitchen  and  restaurants"  in  London, 
serving  food  at  minimum  prices,  an 
undertaking    of    the  government. 
I  The  proposition  included  the  deliv- 
|  ery  of  food  at  offices  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  for  a   few  pennies  addi- 
tional.   Recently  a  somewhat  slmi- 
!  lar  plan  was    proposed    for  Cam- 
bridge, in  this  commonwealth. 

There  was  an  attempt  at  com- 
munal marketing  in  Boston  two 
years  or  more  ago.  This  marketing 
was  soon  deemed  impracticable. 
Many  housewives  would  welcome 
the  relief  from  kitchen  responsibili- 
ty, now  that  the  matter  of  domestic 
service  is  so  trying.  Those  who, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  their 
i  own  work  should  be  still  more  re-j 
sponsive  to  a  proposition  for  com-J 
munal  cooking.  To  carry  out  the 
plan  successfully  would,  however 
demand  rare  governmental,  culinaijj 
and  diplomatic  ability.  Sure  and 
-punctual  distribution  would  not  b< 
easy.  As  for  the  communal  dininf 
hall,  one  might  as  well  go  to  a  re^ 
taurant.  especially  if  one's  ear  is  ti 
,  be  stabbed  and  one's  digestion  jolf 
ed  by  music.  / 


Many  have  seen  Theda  Bara  ar  Cleo- 
patra ar.d  marvelled  at  the  sight.  It  is 
now  announced  that  she  will  take  the 
part  of  Salome  In  a  screen  play. 
"Massiveness  of  effect  T  ill  not  smother 
dramatic  interest."  Does  "massiveness" 
here  refer  to  the  production  or  to  Miss 
Bara?  Her  Cleopatra  was  certainly 
massive— "massive  and  concrete,"  as 
Pip,  prompted  by  Herbert,  described  Mr. 
Waldengarver's  reading  of  Hamlet. 

In  the  reproduction  of  historical 
scenes,  Mr.  Fox.  it  is  reported,  has 
spent  vast  sums  of  money  "in  places  at 
the  rate  of  $100  a  foot."  Eight  hundred 
artisans  built  a  new  Jerusalem:  16.000 
costumes  were  required  to  clothe  the 
army  of  performers;  200  loads  of  sand 
•  were  hauled  from  the  beaches  to  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem;  ~-Z  tons  of  plaster 
and  as  many  loads  of  cobblestones  were 
used;  there  were  100  sculptors  and  mural 
decorators;  special  boilers  were  installed 
that  there  might  be  steam  to  produce 
lazy  effects.  "Ten  airplane  propeller^ 
5n  stationary  pillars  helped  to  produce 
:he  storm  effects  which  are  employed 
when  Salome's  wish  is  granted— that  she 
might  kiss  the  dead  lips  that  spurned 
her  in  life.  Fourteen  camels,  503  horses, 
donkeys,  elephants,  goats,  sheep,  lambs, 
bullocks  and  oxen,  dogs,  cats,  parrots, 
cockatoos,  doves,  pigeons  and  peacocks 
there  are  wherever  they  add  realism  to 
the  scene." 

What  we  are  especially  longing  to  see 
Is  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  Gate  of 
Jaffa.  For  Jaffa,  or  Joppa — the  very 
name,  has  had  a  strange  fascination 
■luce  we  read  in  boyhood  days  of  Jonah 
skulking  about  the  wharves  cf  that  sea- 
port and  seekinc  a  ship  bound  for  Tar- 
shieh.  How  skilfully  Father  Mapple  used 
this  incident  in  the  sermon  preached  at 
New  Bedford,  heard  by  Ishmacl,  and  re- 
corded in  "Moby  Dick."  Why  did  Jonah 
look  for  a  vessel  sailing  to  Tarshish? 
Because  Tarshish  was  Cadiz,  and  so  that 
was  as  far  as  Jonah  could  flee  world- 
wide from  God.  "How  plainly  he's  a 
fugitive :  no  baggage,  not  a  hat-box, 
valise  or  carpet  bag — no  friends  accom- 
pany him  to  the  wharf  with  their 
adieux."  The  border  before  Joppa  was 
the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Dan. 
Did  not  Hiram,  the  King  of  Tyre,  white 
to  Solomon:  "And  we  will  cut  wood  out 
Of  Lebanon,  as  much  as  thou  shalt  need ; 
and  we  will  bring  It  to  thee  In  floats  by 
sea  to  Joppa  ;  and  thou  shalt  carry  it  up 
to  Jerusalem"?  A  certain  disciple  named 
T^bitba,  which,  by  interpretation,  is 
called  Dorcas,  a  woman  full  of  good 
.■■rr.rVf;   and   almsdeeds    which   she  did, 


Joppa  that  Peter  bade  her  rise  from  the 
3vad  It  was  at  Joppa  that  Peter  tarried 
n  :  >  days  with  Simon,  a  tanner,  whoso 
Souse  waa  by  the  seaside.  It  was  at 
Joppa  and  on  tho  housstop  of  Simon 
that  reter  saw  the  vision  of  the  descend- 
In-,-,  sheet  "wherein  wore  all  manner  of 
fmr-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild 
l.<  tats;  and  creeping  things,  and  fcrwls 
of  the  air." 
-It  was  at  Jaffa,  or  Joppa,  spoken  of 
tiv  iv  Qulney  as  "a  weak  place  but  of 
aoine  military  Interest,  from  the  acci- 
dent of  being  the  very  first  fortified 
town  to  those  entering  Palestine  from 
the  side  of  Egypt,"  that  in  the  lattert 
years  of  Nero,  about  4000  Syrian  pirates! 
wove  massacred.  (Under  Julius  Caesarl 
tho  seaport  had  enjoyed  special  privi-t 
leges  and  Immunities.)  It  was  at 
Joppa  that  In  1799  about  4200  soldiers,!' 
chiefly  Albanians,  prisoners  of  war, 
were  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Na-1 
poleon  ;  "every  man  of  this  little  army 
Was  basely,  brutally.  In  the  very  spirit 
of  abject  poltroonery,  murdered — mur- 
dered as  foully  as  the  infants  of  Beth- 
lehem ;  resistance  being  qalte  hopeless, 
not  only  because  they  had  surrendered 
their  arms,  but  also  because,  in  reliance 
on  Christian  honor,  they  had  quietly 
submitted  to  have  their  hands  confined 
with  ropes  behind  their  backs."  We 
quote  from  the  essay  on  "Casulsty"  by 
de  Quincy.  who  did  not  like  Napoleon, 
and  in  this  essay  reviewed  savagely  the 
"casuistical  apologies  put  forward." 

We  are  Interested  In  Joppa  because, 
according  to  Calmet's  "Great  Dlstlonary 
of  the  Holy  Bible."  it  derived  its  name 
from  Joppa.  the  daughter  of  Aeolus  and 
wife  of  Cepheus,  who  founded  it.  Pro- 
fane writers  swear  to  this.  In  St.  Jer-  I 
ome's  time  the  marks  of  the  chain  by 
which  Andromeda  was  fastened  when 
she  was  exposed  to  the  sea-monster  were 
>wn.  "It  1b  probable  that  the  fable 
of  Andromeda  was  forged  from  Jonah's 
adventure,  who,  having  embarked  at 
Joppa,  was  cast  Into  the  sea  and  swal- 
lowed by  a  sea  monster."  Good  old  Dr. 
Calmet,  also  wrote  most  entertainingly 
about  vampires  In  his  "Phantom  World." 

For  these  reasons  we  are  impatient 
to  see  the  gate  at  Jerusalem,  the  gate 
called  Jaffa.  There  were  other  gates 
of  the  holy  city:  the  gates  of  Ephraim, 
Damascus,  Slon,  the  golden  gate,  St. 
Stephen's  gate.  Why  was  the  gate  of 
Jaffa  chosen  for  the  film?  It  matters 
not;  we  prefer  it  even  to  Salome's 
boudoir,  which  will  also  be  shown.  This 
boudoir  is  "modeled  after  an  old  print; 
a  fountain  banked  with  wonderful  lilies, 
ferns  and  exotic  plants  is  in  the  cen- 
tre." 

"As  to  the  story  of  Salome  used  In 
filming  the  new  production,  It  is  not 
really  a  version  that  is  employed,  as 
the  picturization  is  based  on  the  history 
of  that  period  as  related  by  Josephus." 
Does  Josephus -say  anything  about  Sa- 
lome's wish  to  kiss  "the  dead  lips  that 
spurned  her  in  life"?  Unfortunately 
the  works  of  that  learned  Jew  are  not 
at  hand  as  we  write. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Justly  esteemed  Calmet— the  third  vol- 
ume printed  and  sold  by  Samuel  Ether- 
ldge,  Jr.,  at  Charlestown  in  1813.  The 
frontispiece,  representing  Innocence, 
with  little  clothing  above  the  waist, 
was  engraved  from  a  painting  by 
Smlrke,  in  this  instance  appropriately 
named.  Calmet,  speaking  of  the  east- 
ern custom  of  public  dancers  in  great 
houses  to  ask  for  rewards,  tells  of  a 
Persian  monarch,  one  Shah  Abbas: 
"Who.  being  one  day  drunk  (in  his 
palace),  he  gave  a  woman  that  danced 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  the  fairest 
Hhan  in  all  Ispahan;  which  was  not 
finished,  but  wanted  little.  This  Hhan 
yielded  a  great  revenue  to-  the  king,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  in  chamber  rents. 
The  Nazer  having  put  him  in  mind  of 
it,  next  morning,  took  the  freedom  to 
tell  him  that  it  was  unjustifiable  prodi- 
gality; so  tho  king  ordered  him  to  give 
her  10)  tomans  (£2000)."  Calmet  adds: 
"We  see,  now,  the  reason  for  the  hurry 
cf  Herodias  to  secure  the  execution  of 
John  the  Baptist;  for,  had  she  waited 
till  the  next  morning  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  king's  oath,  the  king  might 
have  been  by  that  time  cooler;  and 
some  of  the  servants  wiser,  they  might 
have  remonstrated  with  him  on  the; 
violence  and  iniustice  of  his  ,order;  and 
iSalome.  who  now  insists.  'Give  me  here 
Inetantiy  the  head  of  John  in  a 
charger,"  might  have  been  forced  to 
have  accepted  in  full  payment  for  her 
activity  the  vacant  charger  only,  with- 
out accumplishing  that  death  which 
■was  so  vehemently  desired  by  Herodias; 
or  perhaps  the  value  of  a  few  tomans, 
Instead  of  the  half  of  the  promised 
kingdom." 

Where  did  Calumet  find  the  word  "In- 
stantly" that  he  put  Into  the  mouth  of 
Salome?  From  the  Vulgate?  In  the 
King  James's  version  (Mark  VI.  25), 
she  says:  "I  will  that  thou  give  me 
by  and  by  in  a  charger  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist."  In  the  account 
given  by  Matthew  there  is  no  word 
about  the  time  of  delivery. 

After  Miss  Bara  has  added  Salome  to 
her  Cleopatra,  what  will  there  be  left 
for  her?  Richard  Strauss's  ballet  "Jo- 
seph" might  be  arranged  for  the  screen 
with  Miss  Bara  as  Potiphar's  wife.  Orj 
she  might  appear  as  Margaret  of  Bur-, 
gundy  in  a  screening  of  the  "Tower  of! 
nosle." 

Thi3  reminds  us  that  the  London  Dally 
Telegraph  of  June  6  commented  edi- 
torially on  the  disgraceful  Pemberton 
■  Billing  trial.  The  editorial  article; 
headed  "A  Deplorable  Scandal"  con- 
tained an  attack  on  "Salome,"  an  at- 
tack that  is  belated  and  Philistine.  "The 


lng  a  certain  play— Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's 
'Salome'— the  actress  (Miss  Maud  Allan) 
sinned  againBt  public  morals.  If  we  in- 
terpret aright  the  verdict  of  the  jury  In 
deciding  that  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing 
was  not  guilty,  tho  conclusion  seems  In- 
evitably to  be  that  Miss  Allan  was 
gravely  ill-advised  In  having  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  a  play  of  this 
suspect  character.  Hero  is  an  issue  ©x- 
tremolv  difficult  to  define,  for  nothing 
Is  obviously  so  perplexing  as  to  settle 
whether  In  a  given  case  a  dramatic 
work  Is  or  is  not  harmful  in  its  general 
tendency.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Oscar  Wilde's 
'Salome'  Is  a  piece  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  artistic  merits,  Is  of  a  degrading 
tendency.  Although  here  and  there  we 
find  passages  which  may  deserve  to  be 
t  called  literature,  the  general  atmos- 
iphere  of  the  play  is  one  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  a  healthy  and  sane  man  to 
breathe.  So  the  Jury  seem  to  have 
thought;  otherwise  their  verdict  can 
have  no  meaning.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  court,  the  defendant  was  Justified  in 
making  his  protest.  The  mere  notion 
that  'Salome'  was  to  be  acted  abroad 
as  an  adequate  or  worthy  specimen  of 
English  dramatic  literature  naturally 
provoked  a  very  reasonable  resentment 
among  those  who  care  for  the  good 
fame  of  our  country."  „<„ior,»iv 
Those  who.  protest  most  violently 
against  Wilde's  tragedy  and  Strauss  s 
opera  And  in  them  what  it  pleases  them 
to  find  They  might  as  reasonably  de- 
mand that  \he  "Song  of  Solomon' 
which  inspired  many  passages  in  Wilde  a 
tragedy,  be  omitted  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament As  for  the  final  scene,  its  ef- 
fect depends  largely  on  the  characterl- | 
nation  by  the  actress  or  singer.  We  , 
nave  seen  Shakespeare's  Viola  so  played  ; 
that  she  was  little  better  than  a  light- 
'  skirt. 

Mr.  Campanlni's  list  of  revivals ,  for  j 
the  Chicago  Opera  Association  is  inter- 
esting   for  when  the  company  visits 
Boston  some  of  these  operas  may  be 
performed.  . 

Will  Bellini's  "Norma"  impress  us  as 
it  did  our  fathers  and  grandf athera?  If  ; 
we  are  not  mistaken,  Lilli  Lehmann 
was  the  last  Druid  priestess  heard  tiere^  | 
Mr.  Campanini  thinks  that  the  role  is 
the  "greatest  and  most  difficult'  oi 
those  for  a  dramatic  soprano;  but  he 
has  full  confidence  in  Miss  Rosa  Raisa. 

He  is  confident  that  Mr.  Muratore  will 
achieve  a  greater  success  than  Ta- 
magno  in  "Otello."  Tut- tut.  pish  like- 
wise go-to,  Mr.  Campanini.  Let  your 
press  agent  say  this.  You  have  heard 
Tamagno.  and  you  know  that  Verdi 
wrote  with  that  phenomenal  voice  in 
mind  It  is  true  that  Tamagno  seldom 
sang  the  love  music  of  the  first  act 
in  tune,  but  Mr.  Muratore  is  not  fortu- 
nate in  music  that  demands  tenderness 
of.  expression.  Witness  his  rough  treat- 
ment o'f  the*  "Dream"  in  Massene^  s 
"Manon."  „ 

Halevy's  "La  Juive"  is  a  sombre  opera 
that  has  not  been  heard  hers  for  a  long  ■ 
time     There  are  fine  pages  in  it. 

Mme  Galli-Curcl  will  be  heard  in  I 
Donizetti's  "Linda  di  Chamounix."  But 
who  will  take  the  part  that  Ronconi  j 
made  heartrending  by  his  acting?  i 
"Crispino  e  la  Comare"  was  once  a 
favorite  opera.  Clara  Louise  Kellogg 
sang  in  it  often.  "William  Tell"  has 
not  been  performed  here,  we  believe, - 
since  Tamagno  sang  in  Mechanics 
building.  What  a  pity  that  the  libretto 
is  so  dull!  A  "new  French  tenor"  will! 
be  heard  in  Rossini's  opera  and  a  "new 
Italian  tenor"  in  the  revival  of  "L'Afn- , 
caine." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

A  short  time  ago  there  was  a  refer- 1 
ence  in  As  the  World  Wags  to  the  old 
Welsh  musical  instrument,  the  crwth, 
and  I  have  looked,  hoping  for  something 
further  on  the  subject,  though  so  far 
unavaiiingly.  The  statement  was  made! 
that  the  instrument  is  known  to  have: 
been  played  in  public  as  late  as  1S01. 
'  I  saw  a  strolling  player  with  an  in-  ., 
strument  that  was  called  a  crwth  at  a 
very  much  later  date  than  that.  I  also 
had  previously  heard  another  ltineranti, 

musician  perform  on  an  instrument  that 
seemed  identical  with  this  one  that  was 
called  a  crwth,  though  I  don't  hear  the 
first  one  described  by  name. 

AVhen  a  boy  in  London,  In  the  middle 
fifties,  I  often  heard  a  wandering  Irish 
street  ballad  singer.  Boys  always  think 
grown-up  folks  old,  but  this  singer  was 
probably  well  along  in  middle  age.  He 
had  a  glorious  voice,  and  could  always 
secure  an  audience.  In  singing  he  ac- 
-  oompanied  himself  with  what  I  sup- 
posed was  a  home-made  fiddle.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  his  playing  was  that  the  in- 
strument was  turned  upside  down,  the 
top  of  the  fiddle  being  held  between  the 
knees  and  played  something  after  the 
manner  of  a  violoncello.  The  singer  car- 
ried with  him,  besides  his  instrument, 
a  three-legged  stool,  on  which  he  sat 
while  singing  and  playing.  He  was  very 
popular,  and  one  of  his  best  songs,  often 
\  requested,  was  "Savourneen  Deelish." 
His  stamping  ground  seemed  to  be  from 
the  Angel  at  Islington,  along  to  Euston 
and  Marylebone  roads. 

Some  years  later  at  a  fair  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, West  Wales,  I  encountered  a 
strolling  minstrel  of  the  same  type,  only 
that  this  one  was  Welsh.  He  had  a 
similar  musical  instrument  to  that  of 
my  old  Irish  acquaintance,  and  my 
friends  told  me  it  was  a  crwth.  As  in 
the  first  case,  it  was  used  only  as  an 
accompaniment  to  *  the  singer.  Being 
older,  I  took  more  notice  and  observed 


that  there  was  .-.  projection  ''from  each  > 
side  of  tho  top  of  the  fiddle,  and  these  ( 
were  pressed  against  the  inside  of  the 
knees  by  tho  performer  In  playing.  Both 
men  played  their  Instruments  in  iden-  | 
tloallv  the  same  manner.    I  saw  this  I 
Welsh   mln3ti-el   several    times.  Like 
Wandering  Willie,  his  wife  accompanied 
htm  on  his  rambles,  and  industriously 
gathered  in  the  coppers  as  he  sang  of 
the  transcendent  graces  and  virtues  of 
"Lilt  Lou"  and  "Lisa  Lou." 

I  have  never  seen  any  reference  as  to 
how  the  "vile  crowders"  of  old  played 
their  Instruments,  and  have  often  won- 
dered if  it  was  after  tho  manner  of 
these  two  Irish  and  Welsh  ballad  sing- 
es B.  B.  ESAU. 
Maiden. 

Notes  About  the  Drama,  Actors, 
Music  and  Musicians 

A  new  comedy,  "The  Man  from  Toron- 
to." by  Douglas  Murray,  was  produced 
at  the  Royalty,  London,  May  30.  The 
Times  had  this  to  say  of  It:   ■  ... 

"Mistresses  who  masquerade  as  tne.r 
maids  in  order  that  they  may  be  sure 
of  being  loved  for  themselves  alone  are 
among  the  classic  figures  of  comedy  and 
for  complete  orthodoxy  should  be  bi  led 
as  'with  song.'    Miss  Iris  Hoey  is  with- 
out song  to  speak  of,  but  proves  so 
dainty   a  parlor  maid   as   to  win  all 
hearts,  and  more  particularly  tho  heart 
she  Is  bent  on  winning,  senza  musicn.  , 
It  is  always    a    pleasure  to   see  this 
actress,  not  merely  because  of  her  pro- 
vocative  charm,  but  because  of  heV  per-  I 
feet  command  of  her  artistic  means 
This  is  akin  to  the  pleasure  that  Hazlitt 
found  in  watching  the  Indian  Jugglers;  j 
their  feats  of  dexterity  were  absolute 
certainties.      Miss    Hoey    (within  her 
range)  is  like  some  fine  Instrument  of 
precision;  what  she  can  do  she  does  , 
exactly,  with  perfect  accuracy  of  touch. 
In  other  words,  she  is  mistress  of  her 
art,  though  the  art  be  strictly  limited  f 
And  there  Is  another  artist  with  her  of, 
whom  much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  j 
—Mr  Eric  Lewis.    His  compass,  too,  Is, 
well  defined,  but  within  it  he  is  always 
sure  of  himself,  always  sound,  suave,  [ 
brightly  polished.   Here  he  is  merely  an  | 
episodic    •family-friend,'    but    the  epi- 
'  sodes,  like  those  in  Ariosto,  are  more, 
entertaining  than  the  main  story.  For 
contrast  with   these  two  there  is  the 
more  natural,  *asy-going  method  of  Mr 
George  Tully  who  plays  a  true-hearted 
backwoodsman  fascinated,  as  the  sim-J 
pie  plot  demands,  by  the  supposed  parlor 
maid.     Good   acting  all   round  and  aJ 
simple,  old-fashioned  plot— there  might, 
be  a  worse  combination  for  warm  sumj 
'    mer   weather,    and    the   audience  last) 
night  was  manifestly  entertained  to  its 
complete  satisfaction." 

The  London  Times  said  of  Robert  Par-j 
ker's  Sharpless  in  "Madam  Butterfly'] 
'  (June  5)  that  he  managed  "the  difficult) 
transition  from  speaking  to  singing"  in 
the.  letter  scene,,  "and  the  still  greater 
difficulty  for  a  man  of  knowing  how  to! 
handle  a  baby  In  the  presence  of  its 
mother   with   skill."      The   Times  de- 


manded a  little  more  "wholehearted- 
ness"  cn  the  part  of  the  orchestra  in 
the  end  of  the  first  act— "that  piece  of 
Italianized  'Tristan'  where  a  climax  it 
gradually  and  inevitably  reached  with- 
out anything  approaching  to  strain." 

Robert  Hichens's  "Press  the  Button" 
ran  only  for  a  week  at  the  Globe,  Lon- 
don, and  was  called  "the  biggest  dis- 
appointment of  the  season." 

There  is  talk  of  a  new  play  by  Pinero 
for  Dion  Boucicault.  manager. 

Hichens  ha^s  had  some  success  on  the 
stage,  the  greatest  in  London  with 
"Bella  Donna."  Other  plays  by  him 
are  "The  Daughters  of  Babylon."  with 
Wilson  Barrett,  1897;  "The  Medicine 
Man,"  with  H.  D.  Truill,  1898;  "Becky 
Sharp"  with  Cosmo  Stuart,  1903;  "A 
Real  Woman,"  1909,  and  "The  Garden  of 
Allah." 

Why  is  it  that  the  Gilbert-Sullivan 
operas  are  virtually  banished  from  Cen- 
tral London?  Whenever  the  D'Oyly 
Carte  Repertory  Company  appears  in  an 
outlying  district  the  public  flock  to  the! 
theatre  to  hear  again  the  old  favorites, 
and  their  enthusiasm  knows  no  bounds.] 
On  the  worst  pro-rationing  days  there] 
were  no  queues  to  equal  those  to  be  seen 
this  week  at  the  King's.  Hammersmith, 
where  the  Savoy  operas  are  being  lis- 
tened to  with  as  keen  delight  as  ever. 
A  three  months'  season  of  these  peren- 
nially popular  works  at  the  West-end 
would  surely  prove  a  very  happy  specu- 
lation for  any  manager,  even  in  war 
time.  Why  does  no  one  try  it?  Apro- 
pos Sullivan,  it  may  have  astonished 
some  of  his  admirers  to  have  seen  a 
reference  a  few  days  ago  in  some  remin- 
iscences to  the  production  of  his  "oper- 
ette"— "The  Tempest"— at  the  Crystal 
Palace.— London  Dally  Telegraph. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  by  the  way,  call- 
ing Felice  Lyne  a  "dainty  singer"  said 
of  her  (June  1):  "While  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  Miss  Lyne  is  a  singer  with 
certain  well-defined  limitations,  in  the 
branch  of  her  art  that  she  has  made 
peculiarly  her  own  she  Is  admirable. 
Where  she  fell  a  little  short  was  in  her 
interpretation  of  songs  that  demand  a 
strong  sense  of  tragedy." 

Robert  Downing,  who  left  the  stage 
about  10  years  ago  and  has  been  a 
clergyman  at  Portsmouth,  R.  L,  will  re- 
turn to  theatre  with  a  vaudeville  sketch, 
"Somewhere  in  France."  He  has  tried 
to  enter  the  army  as  a  chaplain,  but  his 
age  was  an  Objection.  The  last  time  we 
saw  Mr.  Downing,  the  tragedian,  he  was 
ninvirtp-     with     Marv     Anderson  in 


I   BKftdne."    Would  there  be  an  audience 
I  for  ShieVs   tragedy   today,   even  with 
Mary  Anderson? 
Before  "the  time  of  the  singing:  of 

birds"  is  over — and  the  nightingale  is 
I  beginning  already  to  "Jug-jug"  ratner 

than  to  launch  Tennyson's  "liquid  note" 
I  —some  musician  ought  to  do  fuller  jus- 
tice to  the  blaclchird.    He  is  the  most 

intelligible  of  all  birds — that  is.  he  has 

Intervals  like  those  of  our  human  music. ; 

his  phrases  may  be,  and  have  been,  put 

down   on    our   five-lined  music-paper. 

There  is  a  West  Sussex  blackbird  who 

sang  all  last  May  the  first  five  notes  or  Weeks>  new  dancer  In  "Fancy  Free," 
"The  Campbells  Are  Coming,  and  he  I  received  her  first  encouragement  from 
is  at  it  again,  in  the  same  garden^  this  |  no  le3g  an  acknowledged  terpsichorean 


time  in  America  at  thjf"  Greenwich 
Theatre,  New  Tork,  on'Juty  10.  Michlo 
Ito,  with  three  mimes,'  three  Japanese 
musicians,  and  a  chorus  will  perform 

it. 

Burr  Mcintosh  will  deliver  a  "picture 
talk"  in  France  to  American  soldiers  at 
the  training  camps  in  Ft*nce. 

Mme.  Corlnne  Rider-Kejpey  has  sued 
Mrs.  Neira  Megger  for  B175.46.  which, 
she  says  Mrs.  Riegger  owes  her  for 
preparing  her  to  appear  as  a  singer  on 
the  concert  stage. 

It  has  come  to  light  that  Ada  Mae 


year.  Other  blackbirds  have  composed 
prettier  phrases,  but  all  sound  equally 
Jolly  and  sweet  in  their  trolling. — Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 

Sir  Georg  Henschel,  living  at  Avie- 
more  in  the  Highlands,  is  making  splints 
for  wounded  soldiers. 

There  is  an  end  to  all  things — even  to 
the  run  of  "A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff."  On 
Saturday   week    that   long-lived  piece 
registers  Its  1241st  performance  at  the 
I  Criterion;  that  over,  it  terminates  its 
long  and  prosperous  existence.  Its  spon- 
sors, Messrs.  Anthony  Ellis  and  Herbert 
Jay,  have,  however,  no  reason  to  com- 
plain, seeing  that,  in  point  of  longevity. 
Itheir  bantling  has  only  been  outstripped- 
Iby  "Our  Boys"  (13&2)  and  "Charley's 
I  Aunt"   (1466),  revivals,  of  course,  not 
lincluded.    Of  the  original  cast,  four  still 
liemaln.  Mr.  Ernest  Thesiger,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Lathbury,  Mr.  Alfred  Drayton  and 
[Mies  Violet  Gould.    Unlike  certain  other 
[popular  plays.  "A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff,"  it 
[must  be  remembered,  has  never  strayed 
Ifrom  its  first  home.    Although  negotia- 
tions regarding  the  immediate  future  of 
[the  theatre  are  in  progress,  nothing  has 
(yet  been  settled  on  the  point. — London 
I  Dally  Telegraph,  June  6. 

Sir  J.  G.  Nutting,  a  merchant  of  Dub- 
llln,  bequeathed  £10.000  to  his  daughter 
I  Mary  on  condition  that  she  should  not 
I go  on  the  stage  or  marry  without  con- 
|sent  within  the  next  10  years. 

Ruby  Helder,  the  soloist  of  Sousa's 
I  Band,  is  said  to  have  an  extraordinary 
I  tenor  voice. 

Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  an  actress,  72  years 
I  old,  died  on  June  24  at  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
Two  weeks  ago  she  had  signed  a  con- 
tract.   Born  at  East  Cambridge,  she 
I  played  with  Forrest  in  Boston  when  she 
J  was  14.    In  New  York  she  first  played 
|at  the  Old   Bowery  Theatre  in  1860.  She 
ook  Ingenue  parts,  and  later  character 
arts.    She  was  the  original  Granny  in 
|"Old  Lady  81." 
"The  Chinese  Puzzle,"  a  new  play  in 
ur  acts,  by  Marlon  Bower  and  Leon 

M.  Lion,  was  produced  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  24.  The  chief  character,  a 
Chinese  diplomat  was  played  by  Edward 
Emery  Tin  play  Is  a  story  of  diplo- 
matic lift-  in  England  with  the  question 
of  the  far  East. 

"Patqv  on  the  Wing."  a  new  comedy, 
by  Edward  Pepla.  was  produced  at  Long 
Branch,  N  J.,  June  24.  The  play  tells 
tn*  adventures  of  an  "aristocratic  waif" 
from  Ireland,  "whose  American  experi- 
ence.- hogiv.  In  the  back  yard  of  a  Har- 
lem tenement  where  she  meets  her  comi- 
cal but  inevitable  fate  In  the  person  of 
a  most  extraordinary  young  hero  of  the 
Chlmmle  Kadden  type."  The  chief  parts 
were  played  by  Peggie  O'Neil  and  Victor 
Moore. 

v"Musicus"  in  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  June  1  asks:  "Who  .-started 
the  story  of  Sir  Henry  Wood's  going 
to  Boston.  I  wonder?  As  a  fact,  the 
American  papers  have  been  discussing 
for  some  weeks  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  Dr.  Muck,  interned  in 
America  as  a  dangerous  alien,  and 
among  other  names  mentioned  were 
those  of  Sergei  Ruehmaninov  and  Sir 
Henry  Wood.  Hut  I  can  loam  nothing 
Positive  as  to  the  appointment  havln',' 
been  made.  Anyhow  Sir  Henry  Wood 
remains  here,  and  so  far  as  we  are  prac- 
tically concerned  that  is  all  that  mat- 
ters to  us!"  Well,  the  London  Dally 
Telegraph  started  the  story  on  its  edi- 
torial .page. 

It  must  have  been  amusing  to  hear 
Judge  and  counsel  at  the  old  Bailey  yes- 
terday chasing  those  two  hackneyed 
lines  from  Congreve's  "Mourning  Bride." 
"Hell  holds  no  fury  worse  than  a  wom- 
an's scorn."  was  Mr.  Hume  William's 
lamentnble  effort  which  prompted  the 
Judge's  Intervention  with  "Hell  holds  no 
fury  like  a  woman's  scorn."  A  laudable 
attempt  at  rescue,  hut  si  ill  a  long  way  I 
from  the  original  words  and  meaning  of 
the  dramatist's : 

Heaven   tins  no  rage   like   love   to  hatred 
turned. 

Nor  hell  n  fury  like  a  woman  scorned. 

—London  Daily  Chronicle. 
Arnold    Bennett's   story,    "Helen  with  I 
the  High  Hand."  made  Into  a  comedy, 
will  be  produced  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Aug.  5.    Est.  lie  Win  wood  will  play  the 

"Marriages    Are    Made—,"    by  Bess 
Liparhtiltz,  produced  at  the  Actors  and 
Authors'   Theatre,    New   York,  June  24, 
found  no  favor  with  the  Times.    "Mar-  •' 
rlsges  are   Made  -  '   Is  an  exaggerated 
and  generally  silly  piece  dealing  with 
the    shadtchen.    or    Jewish  marriage 
broker— a  play  of  the    sort  which  It  Is 
not  unusunl   to  see  amateurs  perform, 
but  which  has  no  place  at  all  on  the  J 
professional  stage,     Tho  absurdities  of  | 
»•  play  were  accented  by  Ida  Mulle, 
Olga  Lee  and  Ada  Jaftre,  all  of  whom 
»veracted." 

"Hawk's  Well,"  n.  Japanese  drama, 
WW.  be  produced  publicly  for  the  first 


expert  than  Col.  Roosevelt.  Miss  Weeks 
spent  most  of  her  younger  life  at  Oyster 
Bay,  and  appeared  frequently  in  the 
orgies,  such  as  strawberry  festivals  and 
ice-cream  sociables,  given  by  the  local 
Methodist  Church.  On  several  of  these 
occasions  Col.  Roosevelt  witnessed  her 
performance,  and,  Instead  of  walloping 
her  with  his  big  stick,  he  patted  her 
tenderly  on  the  back,  and  told  her  to 
go  to  it.  This  fired  her  ambition,  and 
she  took  dancing  lessons.— Morning  Tele- 
graph. 

Margaret  Illington  will  take  the  lead- 
ing part  in  "Eyes  of  Youth"  when  that 
play,  with  which  Marjorle  Rambeau  has 
been  Identified,  will  begin  at  Chicago  a 
tour  in  next  August.  Miss  Rembeau 
will  be  In  a  new  play,  "Under  Orders," 
based  by  Rol  Cooper  Megrue  on  "A 
Night  at  the  Front,"  by  Kistermackers. 

Roshanafa,  the  oriental  dancer,  has 
enlisted  In  'the  Over  There  Theatre 
League  and  will  dance  for  the  soldiers 
,  in  France. 

i    For  an    afternoon    performance  at 

j  Wyndham's  Theatre,  London,  the  24th, 
three  little  pieces  by  Barrie  were  an- 
nounced: "La  Polltesse,"  based  on  an 
incident  In  Henri  Barbusie's  "Le  Feu," 

j  in  which  Forbes  Robertson  was  to  ap- 
pear; "The  Origin  of  Harlequin."  acted 

]by  children,  and  "A  Well  Remembered 

(Voice." 

Poulbot's  "Les  Gosses"  dan3  les 
(Ruines"  has  been  turned  Into  "The 
Kiddies  In  the  Ruins"  for  the  Oxford. 
London,  as  an  "Inspiring  vision,  reveal- 
ed to  Bill,  Bert  and  Alf,  of  what  the 
jallies  are  fighting  for  In  France." 
I  Arthur  Somervell  wrote  the  music  for 
a  play  in  four  acts,  -The  Loving 
Heart,"  adapted  from  a  story  by  Boc- 
caccio. The  first  performance  In  Lon- 
don was  announced  for  June  12. 
j  The  old  line  between  sacred  and  secu- 
ilar  Is  wearing  very  thin.  At  a  London 
Sunday  school  choral  festival  a  Welsh 
girl  was  announced  to  sing  "God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears."  After  much 
whispering  and  signalling  between  chair, 
jyolce  and  piano,  came  the  startling  an- 
nouncement: "Miss  Llwddwy  (or  words 
jto  that  effect),  wishes  to  sing  'Cuckoo' 
Instead."  And  "Cuckoo"  It  was.  very 
beautifully  rendered.  But  Imagine  such 
R  volte  face  20  years  ago!— London  Daily 
(Chronicle. 

A  London  Journalist  writing  about 
acoustics  says  that  In  order  to  be  heard 
Well  In  the  huge  Albert  Hall,  one  must 
hot  shout.  "Sir  Henry  Camphell-Ban- 
herman  avoided  the  echo  of  the  Albert 
Hall  by  the  comparative  weakness  of 
his  voice."  The  acoustics  of  the  Worces- 
ter Cathedral  are  perfect."  The  writer 
Jhas  tested  the  pianissimo  passages  of 
•"The  Messiah'  and  other  oratorios  in 
rthe-  most  distant  portions  of  the  cathed- 
ral, and  found  they  were  to  be  heard 
perfectly." 

The  Worcester  cathedral  celebrated  Its 
700th  anniversary  early  this  month. 
I   Sir  William   A.    Tilden  in   his  biog- 
Iraphy    of    Sir    William    Ramsay,  the 
j"bullder  of  science."  says  that  Ramsay 
loved  music:    "He  also  became  an  ac- 
complished 'whistler'  and  could  accom- 
pany himself  on  the  piano.     This  ac- 
complishment, it  may  be  added,  often 
J  gave  pleasure  to  his  friends  in  later 
I Ufe.    It  was  delightful  to  hear  a  florid 
| air  like  Bishop's  "Should  He  Upbraid.' 
iwlth  all  the  runs  and  thrills  given  with 
|  perfect  clearness  and  accuracy. 

Clara  Novello-Davies  nl  a  letter  to  the 
London  Times  writes  about  singing  as 
a  social  force,  a  means  of  binding  peo- 
plo  together.  "In  Wales,  of  course, 
music  is  easily  the  greatest  force  of  all, 
and  it  is  to  the  habit  of  singing  in  har- 
mony that  the  Welsh  owe  that  wonaer- 
ful  comradeship  that  the  war  has 
brought  into  such  promnience.  Believing 
as  I  do,  that  every  one  has  a  'voice,"  and 
only  needs  to  be  taught  how  to  release 
it,  I  am  hoping  that  after  the  war  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  impulse  toward 
song  by  the  multitude,  with  a  resultant 
Improvement  In  both  the  moral  and  the 
physical  life  of  the  community.  Any- 
thing that  any  of  us  can  do  towards 
bringing  that  to  pass  Is,  I  think,  a  real 
duty  and  not  to-  be  Ignored." 

Tho  Players-Lasky  Corporation  has 
bought  the  screen  rights  of  that  good 
old  meledrama,  "The  Silver  King." 
There  will  be  an  "all-star  cast."  The 
Metro  Pictures  Corporation  has  ac- 
quired the  right  to  "Faith."  a  magazine 
story  by  Richard  W.  Child.  Bert  Lytell 
will  be  the  star.  J.  B.  Blackton  now 
has  the  screen  rights  of  "Getting  To- 
gether." Anthony  P  Kelly  will  col- 
laborate with  him  In  elaboration  of  the 
plot  and  In  the  writing  of  the  scenario. 
The  production  will  be  under  the 
auspices  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  British-Canadian  Recruiting  Mis- 
sion.   '.,.»  .".>.,,  ■..      i  « 


Cruelty  of  That  "Criticism" 

Which  Kills  with  Kindness 

The  complaint  of  a  member  of  the 
now  disbanded  AVashlngton  Square 
Players  to  the  effect  that  the  organiza- 
tion was  overfed  with  praise  and  died 
of  acute  self-satisfaction,  throws  an 
illuminating  side-light  upon  the  effect 
and  value  of  that  form  of  published 
appreciation  which  the  appointed  critics 
of  the  arts  are  supposed  to  furnish  to 
the  lay  public.  There  was  a  time  when 
players  and  play  producers  clung  to 
the  mistaken  belief  that  the  critics 
could  make  or  break  a  play;  praise 
being  the  implement  of  construction, 
and  blame  the  weapon  of-  destruction. 
The  producer,  the  player,  the  public 
and  the  critics  themselves  now  are  bet- 
ter informed,  and  there  have  been 
countless  instances  in  which  the  ad- 
verse opinions  of  the  critics  have  been 
I  set  at  naught  by  the  favorable  pop- 
ular  verdict  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  memorable  occasions  in  which 
the  fulsome  adulation  of  th?  profes-  - 
,  sional  pundits  of  the  press  have  been 
worse  than  wasted  upon  fore-ordained 
"fl'vvers." 
The  present  complaint  that  praise  may 
!  be  even  more  deadly  than  condemnation 
.  is,  however,  only  a  new  phase  of  an 
'  old  fact.  Informed  observers  are  keen 
to  recognize  the  destructive  influence  of 

!  inflated  vanity  as  the  unmistakable 
)  sympton  of  egomania  aggravater  toy 
.  constant  exposure  to  flattery.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  ac- 
|  credited  (or  is  it  discredited)  critic  is 
not  alone  responsible  for  the  fictitious 
and,  usually,  untenable  eminence  of 
many  mushroom  artists  and  even  arts. 
The  brightness  of  many  a  play  consists 
only  of  the  reflection  of  a  brilliant  man- 
agement and  press  agency,  and  the  radi- 
ance of  many  a  star  originates  in  and 
emanates  from  the  dynamos  which  fur- 
nish the  juice  -for  the  electric  signs  of 
Broadway.  These,  too,  are  insidious 
forms  of  flattery,  subtle,  but  no  less 
deadly,  emanations  of  the  kind  of  ful- 
some and  unmerited  celebration  which 
adds  nothing  to  the  real  merit  and  hides 
nothing  of  the  real  deficiency  of  either  a 
counterfeit  show  or  a  kilowatt  "star."— 
Morning  TelegraJh  (N.  Y.) 
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Notes  About  Beethoven's  "Fidelio" 

'  and  Performances  in  London 

In  proportion    to  the    thousands  of 
|  operas   that  have  been   given   to  the 
stage    since   opera   was   Invented  the 
Inumber  surviving  to  this  day,  In  the 
isense  of  belonging  to  the  established 
(repertory,    is    surely  extraordinarily 
llsmall.    To  which,  of  course,  the  ob- 
Ivious  retort  Is  that  only  a  select  few 
ever  desewed  more  than  ephemeral  suc- 
Icess.    Well  and  good.     On  the  other 
.  hand.      how  explain  the  comparative 
{ rareness  with  which  some  acknowledged 
i  masterpieces  of  lyric  drama  are  per- 
i  formed?      Our    thoughts    have  been 
I  turned  In  this  direction  by  scanning  the 
I  pages  of  a  very  interesting  little  bro- 
chure   wherein,    under    the    title  of 
"Beethoven's  'Fidelio'  In  London"  (the 
J  Press  Printers),  Mr.  Richard  A.  North- 
i  cott  recalls  the  history  of  that  slngu- 
jlarly  unfortunate  .opera.      For  Is  not 
|  "Fidelio"  among  the  world's  acknowl- 
edged masterpieces?    Yet,     from  the 
J  very  first,  misfortune;  dogged  Us  steps. 
I  Produced  in  Vienna  when  JTapoleon  and 
j  his  army  were  at  Its  gates,  the  work,  111 
rehearsed  and  Inadequately  sung,  failed 
at  the  Initial  hearing.    On  its  revival 
i  In  the  following  year  (1806)  the  opera 
obtained  only  two  performances,  after 
which  It  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
shelf  for  eight  years.    Greater  success 
attended  the  then  revised  version.  But 
in  "Fidelio"  we  are  presented  with  the 
curious    anomaly  of    a  work  which, 
though  it  has  held  the  boards — on  and 
off — for  more  than  a  century,  has  never 
really  succeeded   in  establishing  Itself 
firmly  in  the  public's  affections. 

It  says  something  for  London's  enter-' 
prise  in  musical  affairs  in  those  far-off 
days  that  a  "selection"  from  "Fidelio" 
should  have  been  sung  at  Covent  Gar- 
den (In  English)  within  about  a  weeV 
of  the  composer's  death,  news  of  which 
reached  this  country  five  days  after  thai 
performance.    The  first  staere  hearing 
lh  London,  as  Mr.  Northcott  reminds 
us.  was  at  the  King's  Theatre,  In  May, 
1R32.     Contrast  this  with  Italy's  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  work — an  astound- 
ing Instance  of  procrastination  —  until 
Fohruary,  1886,  when  it  was  staged  in 
Rome.    Incidentally  Mr.  Northcott  re- 
I  calls  a  criticism  that  appeared  in  the 
"Star"  of  the  Covent  Garden  "selection" 
In  1827,  acordlng  to  which  the  score  "con- 
tained some  very  exquisite  passages," 
I  the  writer  adding,  however,  that  it  "has 
I  scarcely  sufficient  sweetness  to  suit  an 
■  English  taste."   Did  we  always  like  our 
I  music  well-sugared? 

I    Mr.  Northcott  further  recalls  the  ap- 
|  pearance  of  Lilli  Lehmann  as  Leonora 
I  in  the  Covent  Garden  season  of  1899.  For 
I  that  performance— "which  was  conducted 
I  by  Carl  Muck,  now  interned  in  America 
I  as  un  enemy   alien— she  received  £125. 
Mottl  directed  a  few  hearings  of  "Fidel- 
io" in  the  following  season,  for  each  of 
which  the  gifted  Ternla  was  paid  £150, 
while  the  conductor,  besides  a  "retainer" 
[  of  £100  a  week,  received  £100  for  every 
i  performance  of  which  he  took  charge. 
Small  wonder  that  these  revivals  proved 
an     "expensive"     enterprise.— London 
Dally  Telegraph,  June  1. 

How  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
Did  Not  "Boo"  a  Play 

I  hope  the  amiable  idiot  who  shouted 


;  "air  raid"  to  the  audience  on  the  first 
;  night   of   "Cheating  Cheaters"   is  not 
likely  to  have  any  imitators,  or  set  a 
fashion  in  this  direction.    These  inci- 
dents unfortunately  run  In  cycles  as  a 
rule,   so  our  authorities  should  be  on 
guard  against  fresh  outbreaks.   At  vari- 
I  ous  periods  Interruptions  occur  in  the- 
atrical performances.  They  vary  in  style 
very  much.    Sometimes  in  the  form  of 
the  Strand  Theatre's  unwelcome  guest, 
and  at  others  take  the  shape  of  an  ad- 
dress from  the  front.   I  remember  an  In- 
cident that  happened  a  little  over  20 
years  ago.    I  was  dining  with  the  late 
Laurence  Irving  in   a  North  Country 
town,   and  could   not  help  noticing  a 
rather  "sporty"  looking  customer  caress- 
ing a  fine  spaniel  by  the  fireside.  Durlug 
a  lull  in  our  conversation  the  man  ap- 
proached   our    table,    and,  addressing 
Irving,  said:     "You  are   Mr.   Irving,  I 
believe.    I  am  an  old  friend  of  your 
father;  my  name  is  Queensberry."  A!t 
though  we  had  neither  of  us  met  him 
i  before,  we  were  both  familiar  with  the 
portraits  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
from  the  weekly  papers,  and  we  asked 
him  to  join  us  with  coffee  and  cigars. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  it  came 
out  that  he  had  an  estate  in  the  district, 
and    had    been    suddenly    called  there 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather 
whicn  had  blown  down  a  lot  of  his  trees 
and  outbuildings.    We  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  lunch  w'.th  him  the  following 
day  and  view  the  devastation.  He  proved 
to  be  a  man  of  great  charm  of  manner 
and  absolutely  unlike   the  picture  we 
had  drawn  of  the  sporting  marquis. 

His  was  a  cultured  mind,  and  his  ease 
and  eloquence  of  words  impressed  us 
very  much.  The  conversation  drifted  on 
to  the  subject  of  interruptions  from  the 
audience  and  he  mentioned  his  own  in- 
terruption of  the  Tennyson  play  at  the 
old  Lyceum  during  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Irving's  management.  As  he  explained, 
a  certain  incident  in  the  play,  wherein 
a  daughter — when  given  the  choice  of 
separation  from  father  or  mother — de- 
cides for  the  latter.  This  incident,  he 
told  me,  had  already  arisen  in  his  own 
family,  and  he  said  "it  was  not  true  to 
nature,"  nor  "was  it  good  art."  It  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  decided 
to  make  his  protest  to  relieve  his  feel- 
ings. By  a  most  remarkable  coinci- 
dence the  play  that  Laurence  Irving 
was  playing  at  that  time  had  Just  such 
a  scene  as  the  marquis  had  described. 
Irving  and  I  exchanged  glances.  Here 
was  an  opportunity,  I  thought,  of  booming 
the  week's  business  with  the  aid  of  the 
marquis.  I  said,  "Are  your  views  the 
same  today  on  this  subject?"  He  an-  , 
swered,  "Yes,  and  whenever  I  find  a. 
similar  occasion  I  will  rise  and  makr' 
my  protest."  He  had  promised  to  wit- 
ness Irving's  ''performance  that  night, 
so  I  prepared  him  for  the  scene  In  the 
play,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  really 
would  like  to  make  his  protest,  here  was 
the  grand  opportunity.  He  thanked  me, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  chance 
I  was  giving  him,  and  asked  me  to  re- 
serve a  seat  In  the  front  row  of  the 
dress  circle.  When  we  separated  I  went 
to  my  hotel  and  wrote  a  column  account 
|of  the  scene  to  take  place,  and  had  it 
all  ready  to  telegraph  to  the  papers  that 
night.  Irving  and  I  were  both  very 
[nervous  when  the  great  scene  came,  and 
[unobserved  I  watched  the  marquis  as 
ths  psychological  moment  arrived.  He 
rose  in  his  seat,  cleared  his  throat, 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  sat  down 
again.  When  I  met  him  afterwards  he 
explained  his  nerve  had  failed  him,  and 
lor  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  stage 
fright.— The  Stage. 


Ave  Italia! 

|  As  the  World  Wags: 

With  the  Invader  flushed  with  vie-  , 
lory,  pouring  down  the  valley  of  thejj 
Piave,  with  Venice  with  its  priceless 
treasures  of  art  in  the  immediate  tore-S 
ground,  the  gallant  sons  of  Italy  in  oneii 
supreme  effort,  have  turned  the  tidcl 
of  war.  and  sent  the  foe  flying  from  I 
the  Held,  in  a  rout  unparalledel  in  the! 
modern  annals  of  war. 

All 'hail  to  the  sons  of  Italy,  gallant! 
heirs  of  a   noble  heritage.     It  is  thel 
vogue,    begotten   of   ignorance,    to  be-l 
little  the  deeds  of  peoples  and  races! 
who  do  not  speak  the  tongue  that  passesD 
muster  in  these  United  States,  a»  enel 
English    language.     The    feats   of   en- 1 
jgineering  which  conque  red  the  Alps,  and  -\ 
manned  the  fastnesses  of  the  snow-clad  § 
mountains  with   the   finest   of  modern 
cannon,  can  never  be  fully  appreciated 
by  a  people  far  removed  trom  the  scene  ', 
of  the  conflict.    The  resource  and  aar-  I 
Ing  and  physical  endurance  of  the  Ber-  " 
saglieri,  we  read  about,  as  we  would 
read  some  romance  of  the  middle  ages.  | 
"when  knighthood  was  in  flower."   To-  I 
day  it  is  brought  home  to  our  inner1 
consciousness,   that  not  only   was  the  M 
dash  of  superior  numbers  stopped  ink 
full  terrific  onslaught,  but  leaving  eueirK 
dead  to  swell  the  waters  of  the  swollen  p 
river,  the  soldiers  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
are  in  full  flight  from  the  field.    To  the 
war-worn  soldiers  of  Immortal  France. 
i|  fighting  every   hour   since   the   fateful  I 
|  day  in  1914,  when  the.  Hun  came  through  I 
j  Belgium  with  fire  and  sword,  the  news  I 
will  come  os  a  splendid  tonic,  and  from 
j  the  Hps  of  the  gallant  poilus  who  have 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  fray,  will  t 
come  the  fighting  cry  of  the  Italian  1 
I  troops.  "Avantl   Savola."    To  the  sol-  ? 
j  diers  of  Britain  who  with  the  bulldog' 
I  courage  of  their  race,  have  gone  tin., ugh  1 


ess  perils  with  »  sons;  on  their  lips. 
'  victory  »s  lne  "0<  aeJ  Inoentlw  to] 
her  deeds  of  valor.  To  the  gallant 
»  of  Belgium  who  are  all  thiit  la  left 
he  arm\  who  stemmed  the  tlrst  nuvd 
&  of  the  Hermans,  this  news  cornea 
the  wugeanet.  for  their  ruined 
»e».  their  plundered  shrines,  their 
nen'a  partv  cry. 

»  the  youth  of  America  mussing  on 
battle  lines  In  their  hundreds  of 
usands  this  grot  victory  will  conw 
an  inspiration,  and  In  the  days  that 
not  far  distant  they  will  be  able  to 
th«  alii™  duplicate  this  glorious 
t  of  valor  and  rout  the  am 
nd  end  his  power  forevi 


f  the 
f  the 


un 

hades  of  the  immortal  dead  participate 
ii  the  doings  of  their  descendants,  how 
•Ual  U»«  long  line  of  warriors  of  ancient 
tome  rejoice  in  this  hour,  which  shows 
h«  world  that  the  Spartan  mother  spoke 
g>t  in  vain  when  she  said  to  her  son 
Wing  forth  to  war:  "Bring  back  your 
ihleld  or  come  back  on  it." 
Boston  JOHN  J.  O'CONNOR. 


Why  "Parlor"? 
.a  the  World  Wags  : 
Can  any  of  the  numerous  sycophantic 
pulogusts    of   tli.-    established  disorder 
thorn  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  possible  to 
each  through  your  well  trimmed  column 
xphtln  the  peculiarity  which  causes  the 
dherents  of  that  political  party  known 
s  Socialist  to  be  alone  described  as  den- 
fens   of   "parlors.''    while  Republicans. 
>emocrats.  etc..  presumably  are  as  wild 
s  heretofore?    Can  it  be  that  the  inept 
tOOSe Yd t,  by  his  adoption  of  the  phrase, 
s  responsible?   Querulously  yrs, 
Manchester,  N  H.  G,  P. 


accompany iii^  translation.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  deliberate  compliment  to 
the  linguistic  knowledge  of  Hosto- 

Tho  value  of  a  book  is  too  often 
lessened  by  Hie  lack  of  an  index, 
through  the  laziness  of  the  author 
or  the  stinginess  of  a  publisher.  The 
French  were  flagrant  offenders  in 
this  respect  for  many  years,  espe- 
cially with  books  of  a  scientific  char- 
acter. Perhaps  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  so  copious  an  index  as  that 
supplied  by  Birbeck  Hill  for  his  Bos- 
well's  Johnson,  or  the  one  by  Frazer 
for  his  "Golden  Bough."  There  are 
works  of  flotion  that  one  would  gladly 
see  indexed:  The  novels  of  Scott, 
Fielding,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Balzac. 
Editions  of  the  Spectator  and  the 
!  Tatler  without  an  index  are  a  snare 
!  and  a  delusion.  Is  there  any  edition 
■  of  Rousseau's  "Confessions"  with  an 
index?  Benvenuto  Cellini  has  fared 
well  in  this  respect,  better  than  that 
entertaining  blackguard,  Casanova. 


largely  blank  masks,  pr  are  undecipher- 
able. But  wli>  do  the  faces  which  blare 
out  warnings  attract  no  attention?  Why, 
for  instance,  was  Kaiser  Rill  able  to 
take  any  one  by  surprise?  That's  what 
wonders  me.  W.  C.  T.  I 

Rrookllne. 

"W.  C.  T."  should  read  Walt  Whit- 
man's poem  ahout  faces.    But  there  are 
heads  that  do  not  warn  or  betray,  llko 
I  Mr.  Casby'a,  whose  true  character  was 
I  not  revealed  until  Mr.  Paneks  snipped  off 
|  short   the  sacred,   patriarchal,  flowing 
locks.    Some  years  ago  in  Boston  there 
was  a  venerable  man  whose  while  beard 
and   hair  and  benign  expression  pro- 
I  claimed  him  a  philanthropist.    Even  his 
J  spectacles  were  benevolent.    He  was  a 
I  Peter  Funk  In  an  auction  room.— Ed". 


His  Autograph 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Hero  is  a  copy  of  Daniel  Pratt's  cus- 
tomary autograph.  He  usually  charged 
a  quarter  or  more  for  it.  and  strove  to 
give  good  monev's  worth: 

THE    PRESIDENT    OF  FOUR 
KINGDOMS. 
Vegetable.  Animal,  Mineral  and  Invis- 
ible.   Human  Life  is  the  Capital  of  the 
Properties  of  four  kingdoms.  Harmony 
is  Sanity  and  Value  of  all  Subjects  and 
Objects,  and  harmony  of  all  saving  At- 
tributes is  the  secret  of  success. 
The  above  is  the  title  of  my  work. 
DANIEL.  PRATT 
The  Great  American  Traveler  of  Pratt- 
ville,  City  of  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Boston.  C.  E.  F. 


Clancy  Exsultans 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  Frolhing- 
ham  Clancy  at  his  best.  We  had  re- 
turned together  to  Meirigan's  Atheneum 
at  Adams  from  commencement,  where 
be  had  taken  the  degree  of  Litt.  D. 
W'th  a  fine  voice  and  a  fine  scorn  he 
raised  his  glass  and  sans:  ' 
"Peary,  the  Polar  Star,  and  Kane  the 
Pioneer, 

"louded  by  Clancy,  manikins  appear, 
|  Who  but  F.  Clancy  would  have  dared  to 
plough  a  way 
tmid  the  frozen  fields  of  our  Back  Bay." 
Boston.  RONALD  RAFFEBTY.... 


italoo-ues  and  Indexes 

!*he  maker  of  indexes  and  cata- 
logues is  a  drudge  whose  labor  is  too 
often  the  subject  of  jesting.  Not  long 
ago  a  librarian  catalogued  Wilde's 
brilliant  comedy,  "The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest,"  among  theological 
works.      George    Borrow's  "Bible 
on  Spain,"    and   Mr.   Belioc's  de- 
lightful  record    of    his  pedestrian 
journey  to   Home  have  also  been 
catalogued   as   theological.  Years 
ago    "The    Mill    on    the  Fioss" 
was  classed  by  a  bookseller  witn 
books  on  sports.    An  English  libra- 
[rian   entered   lhat   amusing  novel. 
"The  Golden  Butterfly,"  in  which  thn 
charming  heroine  was  not.  allowed  to 
learn  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
in  which  the  resourceful  American. 
Mr.  Gilearl  P.  Beck,  figured  promi- 
nently, as  an  entomological  work. 
With  greater  reason,  the  same  libra- 
rian classed  a  treatise  on  American 
drinks  as  educational. 

Indexes   are   sometimes  amusing 
reading.    The  exhaustive  index  pub- 
lished in  the  early  editions  ot  "Sir 

•Charles  Grandison,"  is  more  engross- 
ing than  are  the  adventures  of  the 
',  pompous  prig  and  the  ladies  on  whom 
ihe  condescendingly  looked,  as  imag- 
ined by  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson.  It 
;  is  said  that  the  index  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britanuica  formerly  contained 
this  paragraph:  "Art:  Art  Squares, 
^Art  Teaching,  'Art  Thou  Weary.' " 
The  index  reference  1.0  "Bent,  Chief 
'.Justice;  his  great  mind,"  is  an  old 
'and  mouldy  joke.  In  the  Boston  Pub- 
;}ic  Library  there  is  some  queer  cata- 
loguing. The  titles  of  musical  compo- 
sition.-; by  Russians  are  often 
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The  minds  of  English  journalists  are 
not  wholly  centred  on  the  war.  One 
boldly  declared  that  dogs  are  not  tea 
drinkers.     Colleagues   and  correspond- 
ents rushed  to  contradict  him.    A  col- 
league wrote:     "He  is  an  ancient  and 
knowing  dog.    Whenever  the  tea  urnj 
is  about  he  is  all  eagerness  and  atten-| 
tion.    and   he  enjoys   his   quantum  as< 
much  as  any  Christian."   A  correspond- 
ent pointed  out  that  the  rationing  of 
sugar  had  made  a  difference:  dogs  do 
not  like  unsweetened  tea.     "I  have  a 
terrier  who,  out  of  sheer  friendliness, 
still  asks  occasionally  for  his  drop  in 
a  saucer,  but  he  makes  only  a  poor 
pretence  at  enjoying  it.    I  once  had  a 
fox  terrier  with  a  still  more  remarkable 
taste;  she  had  a  passion  for  oranges 
and  lemons,  and  the  sourer  they  were 
the  more  she  seemed  to  like  them.  She 
had  the  neatest  way  of  opening  the  fruit 
with  her  teeth  and  claws,  and  never  left 
a  scrap  of  pulp."    A  well  known  lady 
novelist  was  heard:    "On  behalf  of  my 
■  canine  dependant,    who   has   taken  to 
reading  your  paper  during   the  Great 
Biscuit  Scare,  which  means  more  to  him 
than   the  overthrow  of  many  govern- 
ments, I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
Pekingese  are  addicted  to  the  gentle 
stimulant.     I    know    several    cases  in 
which  dogs  of  this  breed,  and  of  the 
sterner  sex,  await  the  tea  hour  with 
&  hopeful  air,  and  show  as  much  pleas- 
ure in  the  dish  as  any,  shall  we  say,  re- 
tired Christian  colonel  at  his  club." 

For  "canine  dependant."  read  "dog"; 
for  "gentle  stimulant,"  "tea";  for 
"sterner  sex,"  "male,"  O  "lady  novel- 
ist." 

See  now  how  The  Questioner  has 
brought  upon  himself  the  scorn  of  dog 
owners.  Others  will  no  doubt  write  to 
him,  saying  that  Fido  prefers  buttered 
toast  with  jam  to  marmalade;  that 
Dash  has  a.  passion  for  muffins  with  his 
tea  And  so  in  years  gone  by,  doting 
parents  sent  to  the  "Editor's  Drawer" 
of  Harper's  Magazine  the  "bright  say- 
ings" of  their  horrid  children,  who 
probably  looked  like  the  boys  and  girls 
that  are  now  seen  in  advertisements 
shrieking  their  enjoyment  of  this  or 
that  health  or  breakfast  food,  soup, 
or  "temperance  drink." 


"Tight  Coopers" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  the  advertisement  of  a  chemical 
company  wanting  "Tight  Coopers"  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Herald  and  Journal 
with  something  of  a  shock.  I  knew  that 
the  beloved  city  of  my  nativity  had  not 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  Prohibi- 
tionists, but  I  never  expected  to  see  its 
staid  business  concerns  openly  advertis- 
ing their  preference  for  the  inebriate. 
Can  it  be  that  one  of  the  products  of 
this  "Chemical  Co."  is  some  concoction 
designed  to  assist  nature  in  the  sobering- 
up  process,  and  that  they  wish  a  few 
subjects  on  whom  to  "try  it  out"'  before 
placing  it  on  the  market?  But  why  pick 
out  coopers?  Do  they  get  tighter  than 
other  men?  Perhaps  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son could  throw  some  light  on  this  in- 
teresting sociological  question.  G.  F.  D. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


for  hildebrand's  department  stoic  in 
New  York,  who  find  themselves  strand- 
ed, us  many  Americans  did  at  the  out- 
break of  ihe  war,  unable  to  realize  on 

letters  of  <redit,  and  obliged  to  rely  on 
tho  consul  and  such  friends  as  they 
could  make.  There  Is  also  a  story  of 
German  plot  and  intrigue,  a  bit  of  a 
love  story  and  a  revelation  of  American 
''•••ling,  as  well  as  a  display  of  courage 
ami  loyalty.  The  thrills  come  more  from 
the  sentiment  of  the  play,  as  interpreted 
by  the  company,  than  from  any  of  the 
situations  thut  might  be  expected  in 
such  a  plot. 

Earl  Derr  Riggers,  the  author,  whose 
lirst  success  was  "Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pale,"  lias  scored  again  in  this,  and  the 
Jewett  Players  have  helped  to  make  it 
tho  success  it  ought  to  be. 


Stationery 


BELLE  BAKER  HAS 
MANY  NEW  SONGS 

h^i  t  :  -Iffi 

Keith's     Headliner  Als< 
Includes  Old  Successes 


A  Question  of  Phiz 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Has  the  science  of  mug-ology  gone 
.blooey?    In  other  words,  have  the  rev- 
V  elations  of  physiognomy  ceased  to  im- 
|  pinge  upon  the  popular  perceptibilities 
with  sufficient  force  to  produce  the  re- 
action of  recognition?   The  reason  I  ask 
is- that  I  keep  seeing  men  get  along  with 
their  schemes  despite  faces  which  are 
as  plain  a  warning  as  would  be  a  plac- 
ard  with   "Caveat  emptor,"   or  "Cave 
eanem,"  or  something  like  that  an  it,  in 
letters  a  foot  high.    They  could  be  in- 


Belie  Baker,  singer  and  comedienne, 
is  the  chief  feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Tlieatre  this  Ayeelv.  Last  even- 
ing there  was  a  large  audience  that  was 
unmistakably  pleased. 

Miss  Baker  returns  with  a  new  pro- 
gram, although  she  still  includes  old  suc- 
i  cesses  in  her  ac  t.  Miss  Baker  has  ex- 
ceptional skill  as  a  dialectician.  Whether 
I  in  the  Negro,  Rube,  Italian  or  Hebrew 
dialect  she  excels  in  the  subtlety  of  tier 
'  interpretation  and  becoming  facial  play. 

Tiie  big  laughing  act   o<'  She  bill  is 
j  Chnrles  Withers  and  'company  in  the 
(rural  burlesque,  "For  Pity's  3».ke."  TOae 
character  of"  Cy  Splivens.  the  manager 
of  the  opera  house,  has  all  the  under- 
lying characteristics  of  the  bucolic  fac-  ■ 
totum.    To  see  him  climb  the  ladder  to  I 
the  loft  and  "cut  up"  in  his  perilous  f 
descent  is  a  real  treat. 

Another  act  that,  excelled  was  the  turn 
of  Santly  and  Norton.  They  are  .excel- 
lent comedians,  and  then  ttiem  Is  the 
ad<3«d  advantage  of  good  voices  and  as 
good  songs.  Their  act  was  rewarded 
with  one  of  the  most  sincere  encores 
heard  at  this  theatre  for  a  long  time. 

Other  acts  were  Hanloi;  and  Hanlon, 
acrobats:  Walter  Clinton  and  Julia  lion- 
ney.  in  a  singing  and  dancing  act:  lSlsftf 
Williams  and  company  in  a  farce; 
admirable  quartet,  in  both  speech  ! 
song,  in  a  sketch  on  the  trenches:  Fn 
Dobson,  comedian;  Dupree  and  Dupi 
in  a  novelty  cycling  act. 


dieted  as  the  German  Clown  Prince  was 
the  other  day  in  New  York,  "for  wear- 
ing his  face  in- public";  but  nobody 
seems  to  recognize  and  impound  them. 
_  Here  were  half  a  dozen  cracked  re- 
ligionists that  drew  20  years  apiece  in 
the  penitentiary,  in  Brooklyn:  the  head 
of  the  cult,  who  is  now  probably  trying 
to  «ell  "miracle  wheat"  to  the  Styx  Val- 
ley farmers,  used  to  print  newspaper 
"ads  "  and  w  ith  the  "ads"  went  a  por- 
trait'from  which  humbug  and  hypocrisy 
shone  like  the  candl*  in  a  barn  lantern; 
yet  the  owner  of  it  had  confiding  dupes 
by  the  hundred. 

Then  there  was  that  official  to  whom 
Mr  Taft  stuck  so  closely,  despite  popu- 
lar dUapproval;  I  am  not  a  character 
expert,  and  do  not  attempt  to  say  what 
was  in  that  face;  but  it  was  the  most 
unconvincing  mug  that  ever  got  into 
print.  People  would  take  a  good  look 
at  it — then   lay   the  paper 
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"Revised  Edition  of  "Inside] 
the  Lines"  Pleases 

Cm  its  first  production  fii  Boston,  at 
the  Copley  Theatre  last  January,  "In- 
side the  Lines"  had  a  favorable  recep- 
tion. In  its  revised  form,  as  presented 
there-  Monday  night,  it  was  accorded 
still  greater  favor.  The  revision  has 
not  materially  changed  the  plot-  and 
motive  of  the  play,  though  the  plot  has 
been  strengthened  and  the  character 
of  the  hero  improved.  The  Jewett  Play- 
el's,  whose  niembers  seemi  specially 
fitted  for  the  various  characters,  as- 
sumed them  in  this  manner: 

Sergt.  Crosby  Irving  Jackson 

Mr    Aimer  Leonard  Craske 

Mrs.  Hsnry  .1    Sherman  Florence  I  s -ler-q 
kitty  Sherman... 
Henry  J.  Sherman 

Bell  Boy  

Willie  Kimball.  ... 

Maria  

Mr.  Capper 


The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  consid- 
ering the  new  stamp  tax  in  England, 
has  graciously  let  it  he  understood 
that  he  will  not  be  offended  if  corre- 
spondents use  postcards  in  writing  to 
him.  This  is  a  great,  condescen- 
sion on  his  part,  for  few  public  men 
in  England,  it  is  said,  have  followed 
the  example  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose 
use  of  postcards  was  an  abuse. 
Whether  he  praised  some  novel  of 
little  worth,  discussed  a  Homeric 
question, -or  wrote  on  a  purely  social 
matter,  the  postcard  was  his  delight. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  urged  his  correspond- 
ents inclined  to  be  long-winded  to  put 
what  mattered  on  a  card. 

Many  in  this  country  have  enter- 
tained a  prejudice  against  the  inev- 
itable publicity  of  these  cards;  re- 
frained from  using  them,  disliking  to 
receive  them;  and  now,  since  they 
have  gone  up  to  two  cents,  will  not 
admit  any  argument  in  favor  of  an 
exposed  communication.  But  it  all 
depends  on  how  postal  cards  are  em- 
ployed. They  are  not  for  detailed  ac- 
counts of  personal  health,  descrip- 
tions of  internal  bodily  complications, 
expressions  of  endearment,  social  ac- 
knowledgments, or  appeals  for  speedy 
payment  of  a  loan.  Some  writers, 
forced  to  use  a  card,  go  so  far  as  to 
omit  the  conventional  forms  of  epis- 
tolary courtesy.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Stead 
was  right  in  thinking  that  much  of 
importance  could  be  written  on  a 
postal  card;  but  who,  receiving  one, 
is  wholly  satisfied? 

It  is  also  stated  in  England  that 
there  is  laudable  economy  in  the  use 
of  letter-paper;  that  noble  dukes  and 
belted  earls,  to  set  an  example,  are 
using  cheap  sheets,  scraps,  in  some 
cases  mere  wrapping  paper.  No  longer 
then  can  it  be  said  that  a  man  or 
woman  is  known  by  the  form  and 
quality  of  notepaper.  The  receiver  of 
ruled  sheets  has  classed  them  in  the 
past  with  those  heavily  perfumed  or 
strangely  colored.  What  is  to  be  said 
of  one  that  uses  gilt-edged  notepaper 
for  a  business  proposition  "or,  in  fact, 
for  any  other  purpose?  Better  an 
honest  postal  card,  even  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  invitation.  Scarcely 
any  but  brown  paper  was  made  in 
England  until  1690;  so  that  econom 
ical  aristocrats  today  are  only  going 
back  to  the  good  old  days.  Yet  some, 
whejare  bound  to  be  "genteel,"  though 
nation's  fall,  may  sigh  for  the  paper 
made  from  silk  rags,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Society  of  Artists  in 
London  150  years  ago. 


down  and 


Ruth  Allen 

 lames  A.  Tmfiu 

 Catherine  Lexow 

 Owen  T.  Hewitt 

 VSola  Roach 

 E.   E.  Clive 

 Lionel  Glenister 

.  Jessamfne  Newcombe 

 Betty  Barnicoat 

,  I  William  Mason 

 Nicholas  Joy 

 B  N.  Lewin 

 Fred  W.  I'ormain 

Crandall  

H.  Cenway  Wlngflelrt 

Orderly.  Irving  Jackson 

Maid  :.. Marlon  Winship 

I    "Inside  the  Lines"  is  a  comedy  melo- 
full   of  thrilling  incident,  tout 


Mat  Bishop  

Lady  Crandall.... 

Jane  Gerson  

Porter..  

Mr.  Reynolds  

('apt.  Woodhouse.. 

.Tainihr  Khan  

Maj.-Gen.  George 


wonder  what  ailed  Taft.  I  fully  bel ieve  •  j  drama  n0ITOl  s  of  war-time, 
his  devotion  to  that  chap  as  closely  as  ,  Ulain'on  the  Rock  of  Gib- 
Wilson  clings  to  Bake,  ^nd  Geor  e  ^  chWMtcrs 
Creel,  made  a  ".'«er^^  an  insurance  advertisement, 
might  have  carried   \\>onnng  as 


ignt   nave  '•'->":  his  stand-     It   involve-    ;i  n 

Vermont  and  Utah  but  for  nis  stand  1 


American  family  from  | 


1  Interesting  details  have  been  received 
i  from  Jerusalem  of  the  recent  pilgrimage 
■"to  the  tomb  of  Moses,  which  took  place  I 
Ion  April  26,  the  first  celebration  since 
j  the  allies'  occupation.— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
il zette,  June  1. 

I  So  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  .accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  he 
]j  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of 
;Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor;  but  no 
S)  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  until  this 
I  day— Deuteronomy  xxxiv.,  5,  6. 

General  Foch 

We  are  now  told  that  General  Foch, 
'  whose  name  is  "apparently  derived  from 
a   Celtic    word,    'Foex,'    which  means 
*  'fire '  or  'furnace.'  "  is  a  man  of  the 
■j  "widest   culture."     He   knew  Gustave 
'*  Dore  and  Rossini  personally.  (Rossani 
died  in  1S6S.1    Especially  fond  of  music. 
I  he  Is  a  connoisseur  of  old  furniture,  and 
eats  and  drinks  "without  any  nice  dis- 
crimination. "    He  is  also  a  good  sports- 
'3  man.   a  tine   fencer  and  an  excellent 
is  horseman.      Ho    smokes  innumerable 
Ismail-sized  cigars,  but  always  lets  them 
out.  so  that  his  moto-car  is  furnished 


1B  bv  that  mmr. 


he  Is  incessantly  stretching'  out  his  fine 
ind  delicate  hand."  Truly  a  many-sided 
I  man. 


A  Joyous  Testator 

.Mr.  Joseph  Bell  of  Streatham,  Eng- 
land, an  export  agent,  left  an  estate  of 
lonly  £1104  4s  lOd.  This  did  not  prevent 
J  him,  a  merry  soul,  from  writing  his  last 

I  will  and  testament  in  rhyme. 

I I  will  and  bequeavo 
To  her  I  bereave, 

1  Rose  Georgina  Bell, 
!  About  whom  ALL  speak  well. 
J  My  CHUM  and  my  WIFE, 
Mv  soul  and  my  life, 

ALL  MY  ESTATE. 
I  So  make  NO  mistake, 

My  worthy  solicitor, 
I  Lest   o'nights    unadvised    I  frequently 
visit  yer. 

As  straw  was  required  in  the  making  of 
bricks, 

I T t  is  needful  to  have  an  executrix, 
I  So  I  appoint  Miss  Jane  Fordham,  pro 

vided  she'll  act. 
And  as  my  executor  the  work  to  enact. 
My  brother  Frank  Bell,  who's  acutely 
exact. 


been  seetf  feedfna.  "The  spermaceti 
whale  obtains  his  whole  food  in  unknov.  n 

zones  below  the  water."  See  the  won- 
derful chapter  LIX,  "Squid."'in  Herman 
Melville's  "Mobv  Dick."— Ed. 


Clancy  in  Ireland 

At  the  World  Wags: 

What's  this  I  hear  about  Clancy?  I  am 
conshumed  wid  a  burnln'  desire  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  I  knew  a  son,; 
in  the  ould  counthry  about  one  Clancy, 
pla\cd  on  the  pipes  and  sung  by  Jerry 
Sweeney,  a  great  poet  wid  one  eye.  His 
chune  was  a  "Come-all-ye,"  very  di- 
irtin'  to  the  boys  of  Ballykiilbeg.  l.'llick 
'Cool,  the  school. nastor.  said:  "Writin' 
otliciy  is  aisy;  'Us  like  runnin'  an  uuto- 
:el— that  is.  if  yen  know  how.  and 
dher  to  en  joy  the  music  properly  ye 
ob'arve  the  tlmpo  an'  the  ca.lince 
take  the  maning  iv  the  song  vur- 
bate-him  rtt  leather-ate-him."  but  as 
thlm  words  was  Latin,  winch  none  but 
the  clergy  understood,  we  tuk  his  word 
for  It. 

As  I  haven't  the  impldence  to  ask  you 
to  print  the  entire  hymn.  1  respectively 
pieslnt  the  first  verse,  which  runs  thisu- 

A«  I  was  throrelia'  through  Mmlinn  fnir 

Who  did  I  spy  but  Ted  nn'  n  neuKuniuii  there. 

Villa  heggnr  Ills  name  ua»  I  Ian  v. 

And  his  nift  uei-  name  was  Nan  j  , 

There  was  Nancy  an'  t'hucy. 

-N'ora  un'  Dinah. 

I'legg  an'  ould  Mother  Llltyerleg. 

("ox  an'  owld  Mother  Rullowux, 

(  overiey  an'  Ulng  jer  tut  over  me. 

Jones  an'  ould  Mother  Ba£-o-slitonet.  • 

And  a  whole  slue  Iv  heggarmln  all  in  a  row. 
Now  could  this  be  the  same  Clancy 

that  all  this  talk  Is  about'/    J  do  not 

wish  to  be  personal  or  severe. 
Dorchester.  SHAMUS. 
"H.  Mrli."  writes  to  the  Boston  Her- 
ald and  Journal:  "I  remember  that  on 
the  march  and  around  the  bivouac  llres 
during  the  civil  war  we  used  to  sing  an 
old  "Come-all-ye"  doggerel  about 
Clancy,  to  cheer  us  up.  It  was  so  sim- 
ple that  everyone  knew  it.  The.  last 
line  of  each  verse  was  twice  repeated  In 
chorus,  and   the  opening  of  cm  i,  sue- 


How  can  we  celebrate  the  Glorious, 
Fourth    better    than    by    considering  j 
| again    the  life    and    achievements  of- 
Frothingham   Clancy,    South    Boston's ; 
immortal  bard?    Only  yesterday  we  re-  f 
ceived  this  note  from  one  of  Boston's  j 
most  prominent  citizens:    "I  follow  the  [ 
vicissitudes  of  F.  Clancy  with  pleasure. 
I  observe  that  the  State  of  Montana! 
has  honored  this  very  various  celebrity  | 
by  naming  a  town  after  him.   The  next 
step   in   popular  promotion   is   to  see 
one's   monicker  on  a  steamboat;  the 
finishing  touch  is  to  be  commemorated 
by    a    two-for-a-quarter    collar.  The 
Clancy  collar— what?" 


c.ssiw  verse  took  up  the  next  name  on 
the  list,  thus:  'This  beggar  his  name 
was  Cox."  or  'This  beggar  his  name  was 
Jones,'  etc. 


Sua  Cuique  Voluntas 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Regarding  whule  meal.  I  aw  obliged  to 
acknowledge  never  hiving  eaten  of  the 
meat.    I?  it  meat  or  fish?    I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  marly  everykind  of  flsh  has 
been  used   is  food  by  some  of  the  hu- 
man family.    I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  eating  some  of  all  kinds  of  fish  com- 
mon to  the  use  of  the  English-speaking 
race,  and  some  more.  1  have  eaten  shark 
and  dolphin;  not  the  dogtlsh  of  our  coast, 
bul  the  kind  native  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
1cd.    Loth  dclphih  and  slunk  are  much 
like  cod  or  haddock.    When  a  boy  at  sea 
with  niy  father,  w  cooked  and  ate  all 
kinds  of  fish  we  could  catch.    It  was  an 
•  soiling  and  anvising  tn:  k  to  catch  a 
dolphin,  and  a  sight  -most  wonderful  to' 
"•"-)<  rs  the  changes  in  color  of  its  dying 
nenls:  once  witnessed,  never  forgot- 
The  shark  we  used  for  food  was  a 
II  one,  about  three  leot  long  and 
t  the  weight  of  a  codfish  of  that 
th.     We  had  a  line  chain  and  hook'1 
JKk  w'th  a  few  pounds  of  salt  porkj^ 
trailing  aste.rri  tor  a  big  lellow  of  about' 
longjfhat  had  been  following  thcl 
r  a.  dumber  of  dujs.    Not  being 
able  to  strike  him  with  an  irbn  harpoon, 
we  thought  tc  get  hiai  near  enough  with 
the  hook  and  line,  but  the  li.ttle  one  took 
the  bait  and  came  on  board,  and  I  re- 
member pushing  the  blade  of  a  broken  ' 
oar  °"1  to  him,  and  he  bit  and  held  to 
It.    The  fish  was  fried  as  you  would  fry 
cod,   and  served  in  the  afterhouse  to 
officers   and   passengers.     One  of  the 
Passengers  was  the  father  of  Admiral 
Wiow,  retired,  now  n  resident  of  Brook- 
line,   who  was  on  his  homeward  way 
from  New  Orleans  to  New  York. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  wh  ile  is  a  clean  ' 
eater  and  the  meat  should  be  good  food 
much  better  than  groundfi.sh.  fish  that 
feed  from  the  bottom.    Any  person  who  I 
can  eat  lobster  should  be  able  to  ea* 
most  nnyihlng.  for  of  all  the  filthy  feed-  t 
ers  lobster  takes  the  cake.    Re  pleased 
to  remember  1  like  to  write  only  facts 
and  of  matters  1  um  well  Informed  on. 
And  1  was  a  salt  water  boy  from  sea- 
going stock. 
Boston.  Dr.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 

Some  sailors  believe  that  the  great 
White  squid  Is  the  r  nly  food  of  the 
•perm  whale,  other  species  of  whales 
Jlfld  their  food  above  water  and  have 


Deedledum  Expatiates 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  with  deep  feeling  that  I 
acknowledge  your  handsome  repudiation 
of  the  insolent  claims  of  "Buckingham 
Clancy."  His  name  is  obviously  de 
guerre;  I  have  no  respect  for  the  moral 
cowardice  that  hides  behind  the 
anonymous  veil.  Your  comment  on  this 
creature's  letter  and  on  the  lines  "To  a 
Young  Artist"  relieves  me  of  the  task, 
which  is  becoming  somewhat  onerous, 
of  springing  to  defend  the  memory  of 
my  dear  friend,  the  late  Frcthingham 
Clancy  of  South  Boston.  I  quite  agree 
with  you:  the  lines  lack  the  genuine 
I  Clancynian  touch. 

The  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Babbington 
Brooke  cannot  be  dismissed  so  easily. 
I  should  be  considerably  obliged  if  he 
would  state  how  he  became  possessed 
of  the  information  he  records  concern- 
ing Clancy.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  my  poet  could  ever  have 
stooped  to  employ  his  God-given  talent 
commercially;  certainly  the  vending 
machine  advertisement  quoted  by  Dr. 
Brooke  has  no  hint  of  genius.  What  the 
reverend  gentleman  says  about  Clancy's 
alcoholic  Indulgences  Is  true.  How  did 
Dr.  Brooke  chance  to  make  the  poet's 
acquaintance?  How  chanced  it  that  I, 
Achates  inseparable,  never  met  Dr. 
Brooke— or  Mr.  Quex  either,  for  that 
matter?  Did  the  former  meet  the  bard 
professionally;  that  Is,  was  he  endeav- 
oring to  wean  Clancy  from  somo  of  his 
less  noble  traits  and  habits?  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Brooke  about 
these  matters. 

The  letter  of  Nancy  Clancy  Is  also 
very  puzzling.  I  have  already  placed 
before  you  what  information  I  felt  I 
could  and  ought  to  concerning  the  poet's 
family  connections.  I  stated  that,  when 
under  the  Influence  of  spirits,  he  some- 
times referred  with  tears  of  sensibility 
to  several  charming  sisters.  I  never 
heard  him  speak  of  a  Nancy,  however. 
Tennyson's  line, 

"O    rate,    pale  Margaret 
j  was  the  most  definite  reference  he  ever 
uttered.    I  have  been  told,  by  friends  of 
the  family,  that  Clancy's  sisters  had 
J  some  literary  ability    which  they  ex- 
.^erclsed  in  more  or  less  creditable  ways 
i  One  of  them.  I  understand,  while  at- 
tending a  certain  college,  fell  into  the 
.'disgusting  habit  of  writing  letters  to 
newspapers,  hoping  by  securing  publica- 
I  tion  to  appease  a  somewhat  insatiable 
!  English  professor  and  to  persuade  him 
||  to  pass  her  with  high  rank.  Whether 
wshe  succeeded  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I 
.  agree  with  your  own  comment  on  the 
letter  from  the  poet's  pretended  brother, 
i  'hat  not  even  a  brother  would  have  ad- 
<J  dressed      Frothingham      Clancy  as 
I  "Frothy."    But  I  can  well  believe  that 
a  sister  might;  sisters  have  little  fe- 
I  spect  for  a  brother— even  for  a  brother  ' 
i  of  genius  and  exalted  fame. 

Miss  Clancy  Is  quite  right  in  saying 
J  that  Clancy's  best  period  was  before  he  J 
]  took  to  free  verse.   The  student  should  j 
j  never   forget   that   Clancy   condemned  ' 
I  free  verse ;  his  condescension  to  employ  U 


I  my  detractors  must  admit  that  my 
j  criticisms  are  always  specific.  I  abhor 
|  literary  generalities.  A  poem  is  built 
j  just  as  definitely  as  a  short  story  or  an 
advertisement.  I  Boswelled  Clancy  for 
nearly  a  half-century;  every  turn  of  his 
thought,  every  trick  of  his  brilliant  mind 
1  was  thoroughly  familiar.  To  me  the 
J  Poet  confided  his  secret  aspirations  and 
beliefs;  into  my  hands  he  committed  his 
most  cherished  poems. 

Unreservedly  I  have  given  myself  to 
the  task.  I  began  building'  his  fame 
when  he  was  little  known  in  America, 
and  recognized  in  Europe  only  as  the 
originator  of  free  verse.  Not  one  of  his 
lyrics  had  ever  been  printed  till  about 
three  years  ago  in  collaboration  with 
my  young  friend  Mr.  Hazelton  Spencer 
I  gave  several  of  them  to  the  waiting 
world.  The  work  has  not  been  easy, 
nor  the  burden  light.  But  I  shall  go  on. 
Need  I  say  that  your  assistance  has 
been  invaluable? 
Boston.  T.  K.  DEEDLEDUM. 

P-  S. — "Academe,"  or  any  oiner 
anonymous  writer,  can  say  he  has  seen 
a  volume  of  Clancy  and  can  send  you 
poems  labeled  Clancy's.  He  and  the 
others  are  clever  letter  writers;  but  they 
cannot  give  these  'bastard  verses  the 
genuine  Clancynian  touch.  My  reputation 
is  well  known;  it  is  so  high  that  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
sometimes  allow  me  to  take  out  rare 
volumes  forbidden  to  the  ordinary 
patron.  I  should  like  to  see  this  volume 
of  "Oozings."  The  lines  quoted  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Clancy.  The 
outlandish,  exotic  words  with  which  It 
abounds  were  obviously  the  fruit  of 
casual  adventures  In  the  dictionary. 
Clancy  never  found  It  necessary  to  be 
obscure,  or  to  hide  his  meaning  behind 
unfamiliar  expressions — I  have  pointed 
out  more  than  once  that  he  sought  clear- 
ness first  even  in  his  most  impassioned 
moments.'  "Academe"  betrays  his  un- 
famillarity  wUh  his  subject  and  a  care- 
lessness so  gross  that  it  should  deter 
him  from  attempting  further  literary 
criticisms.  He  refers  to  the  ode  pub- 
lished in  this  column  several  years  ago. 
It  was  addressed  to  one  of  Boston's 
ex-mayors,  and  "Academe"  claims  to 
have  found  it  in  this  absurd  volume 
from  Italy.  The  lines  "To  Fitzgerald" 
were  in  the  form  of  two  sonnets. 

T.  K.  D. 


ll 


Parlor  Ornaments 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  it  credible  In  these  days  of  anxiety 
about    mineral    fuel    that    in   a  town 
not  200  miles  from  Boston  there  are  to 
be  found  upon  the  mantel-piece  of  a 
country  parlor  a  lobster's  claw  and  a 
piece  of  coal,  locally  regarded  as  mere 
eurlosities?   A  lobster  will  be  In  a  very  ; 
few  years  little  more  than  a  historical  1 
fact,  so  that  anticipation  of  this  status  I 
is  not  so  very  disconcerting,  but  that 
the  mind  of  any  community  should  be 
so  completely  at  rest  on  the  subject  of  i 
coal  as  Is  Implied  in  the  above  phe- 
nomenon Is  startling.  ■  I 

Boston.  ABEL  SEAMAN.  I 

Some  Guide  Books 


it  was  his  only  concession  to  the  multl 
tude.    He   "wrote  them  to  save  his 
friends  from  penury"."    As  for  the  poem 
about  the  alley.  I  must  differ  from  Miss 
I  Clancy;  I  cannot  regard  It  as  typical 
,  of  the  poet's  best  work.    Creditable  as 
I  It  undoubtedly  is,  It  appears  to  me  more 
I  likely  to  be  a  fragmentary  specimen  of 
his  luvenilia.    If  Miss  Clancy  is  re«Jly 
the  poet's  sister,  will  she  not  send  me 
her  address?    She  would  be  doing  the 
world  of  letters  a  service  of  the  first 
importance  If  she  would  permit  me  to 
call  and  question  her  about  the  poet's 
early  life1. 

The  warm  defence  of  the  poet's  mem- 
ory by  Miss  Sarah  Hepatica  is  charming 
in  its  righteous,  severe,  yet  womanly  de- 
nunciation of  the  imposter  "Bucking- 
ham." Will  she  not  send  in  "The  Lay* 
of  the  Lonesome  Lung"?  I  confess 
that  it  is  not  among  the  MSS.  in  mv1 
possession;  but  I  am  positive'  that  9 
could  determine  its  authorship  from  in-1 
ternal  evidence. 

May  I  close  with  a  word  of  general 
explanation?  I  should  be,  sorry  indeed, 
if  any  of  our  valued  contributors,  or 
even  the  smallest  province  of  the  out- 
side world  of  letters  should  think  me 
either  presumptuous  or  arrogant.  I  do 
rlaim  to  be  able  to  determine  whether 


An  English  publisher  purposes  to 
issue  a  series  of  "Blue  Guides,"' 
which  will  supersede  the  red  buuics 
of  Baedeker;  for  the  latter,  made 
and  published  in  Germany,  are  now 
obnoxious,  it  sems.  to  the  allied  na- 
tions. Mr.  Muirhead,  who  is  well 
known  in  Boston  as  editor  of  Baede- 
ker's America,  will  edit  the  new 
series. 

The  red  books  of  Baedeker  super- 
seded to  a  large  extent  the  red  books 
of  Murray,  whose  long  quotations1 
from  travelers  and  poets  were  ofj 
little  practical  use  to  tourists  more 
interested  in  rapid  sightseeing  andi 
authoritative  information  about  innsj 
at  reasonable  prices  than  in  whatdis-jj 
tinguished  men  had  written  about' 
cathedrals  and  art  galleries.    A  Mur-l 
"°y  guide  book  was  for  years  thol 
English  traveler's  Bible,  padded,  ex-  ' 
|  pensive,  snobbish  as  it  was.  Thack- 
eray sneered  at  its  adulation  of  By- 
ron, "our  noble  lord."  and  pitied  the 
poor  devil  that  in  quest  of  informa- 
tion for  the  editor  was  doomed  to , 
spend  his  nights  at  third-class  ho-  ' 
tels;  but  the  Englishman  in  Italy  still 
read  in  his  guide  book  from  "Childe  ' 
Harold"'  and  avoided  the  inns  de- 
nounced as  inferior.  He  was  carica-  !l 
lured  all  over  th*e  continent  with  al 
Murray  in  his  hand. 

Baedeker  drove  Murray  out,  as  L 
far  as  the  great  majority  of  those  j 
suffering  from  "dromomanie,"  the  I 
restless  wandering  in  approved  I 
paths,  were  concerned.  To  the  mau  ft 
Willing  vo  see  things  leisurely,  things  r 
in  out  of  the  way  places,  Baedeker  ' 
was  an  unfailing  guide.   When  the 

book  said  that  an  inn  was  "recom- 
mended," that  was  enough;  the  tour- 
ist found  there  a  clean  bed,  good  food 


and  cheerful  service  at  a  moderate 
cost.  Even  in  France,  which  had  ex- 
cellent guide  books  for  its  Depart- 
ments, "Baedekerisme,"  to  quote  M. 
Octave  Uzanne,  was  associated  with 
"tourisme"  and  "Cookisme";  the 
three  created  the  "vagagond  foolish- 
ness that  characterizes  our  epoch, 
irremediably  devoted  to  the  'punish- 
ments of  pleasure.'  "  M.  Uzanna 
took  this  phrase  from  Gautier,  who 
thus  echoed  the  saying  of  the  Eng 
lish  jurist  that  said,  were  it  not  foi 
its  pleasures  life  would  be  endur 
able. 

This  country  owes  to  Baedeker 
the  best  guide  book  to  America  that 
has  yet  been  published  for  the  ben 
eflt  of  foreigners  and  natives.  Let 
us  not  forget  it.  Let  us  also  re- 
member that  the  founder  .of  the 
house  died  before  Germany  invaded 
Belgium.  It  was  for  his  interest 
that  all  nations  should  live  in  peace. 
His  hand  held  guide  books  for  the 
invasion(  of  Germany  and  other 
countries,  that  all  might  prosper, 
hosts  and  guests.  Even  now  it  is 
earnestly  requested  that  Americans 
having  Baedekers  should  send  them 
to  our  soldiers,  who  are  seeing 
strange  sights,  finding  villages  and 
towns  devastated,  farms  and  cha- 
teaux and  cathedrals  ruined  "by  the 
mad  apostles  of  "Kultur." 


Foulis  in  "Plots  of  Pretended  Saints, "I 
poke  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First(. 
>f  "the  Rotterdam-ship  which  would; 
:ill  the  English  under  water."  Was^ 
his  a  submarine,  or  a  vessel  of  the» 
ild-fashioned  torpedo  kind? 

Has  anyone  read  recently  "The  Prus-i 
iad,"  written  by  Maj.  Alexander  Gor-^ 
Ion.  a  volunteer  in  the  Prussian  ser-. 
ice.     He  presented  his  poem   to  the, 
;ing  of  Prussia  at  the  camp  of  Madlitz; 
n  1759,  and  afterwards  published  it  inf 
.ondon.  with  a  letter  from  the  King,  in 
,'hich  Frederick  spoke  of  paying  him 
towns,  "not  as  a  reward  of  your  merit, 
put  as  a  mai'k  of  benevolence."  Robert 
iouthey  described  "The  Prussiad"  as  a.» 
neat"  poem.    Here  is  an  extract: 
pon  the  precipice  of  dauber,  see 
lie  Kfne  in  person,  while  his  blazing  sword 
[angs  o'er  the  yerge  of  death,  and  rules  the 
tight. 

eneath  him.  in  the  dark  abyss,  appear 
iirnaie.  besmeared  with  gore,  and  red-fic-ed 

Hunt: 

ursuit  upon  the  liaek  of  panting  Flight, 
iaeks  terrible,  and  gushes  him  with  wonnd>. 


"Tedesco"  and  "Americano" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Please  say  this  to  "Americano"  in  re- > 
gard  to  his  speech  concerning  the  name! 
of  the  Tedesco  Country  Club:  When  the' 
club  was  named.  "Tedesco"  was  noti 
chosen  with  any  idea  of  reverence  to' 
the  Germans,  although  we  all  knew  the'j 
club  was  founded  long  "befo'  de  wall.'' 
A  schooner  of  that  name  was  sunk  with-] 
•n  view  of  the  spot  where  the  clubhouse  ( 
now  stands— very  near  the  shore— and  ^ 
the  name  was  chosen  in  memory  of  the 
ill-fated  ship. 

I  felt  once  much  as  "Americano"  did.  ' 
but  after  asking  a  club  member  thoj 
reason  for  the  name,  became  reconciled  ] 
to  it.  H.  V.  PATTERSON. 

Weston. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  name  "Tedesco"  came  about  for  fi 
the  Swampscott  club  from  the  fact  that  fl 
the  barque  Tedesco,  loaded  with  y 
oranges,  was  wrecked.  50  years  or  more 
ago.  off  Galloupe's  Point.  Swampscott.  r 
The  barque  was  wrecked  on  rocks  there-  L 
after  known  as  Tedesco  Rocks.  When  1 
the  wreck  occurred,  people  came  f rom  « 
miles  around  to  gather  up  along  shore  j 
oranges  with  which  the  good  ship  Tedes-.H 
co  wfis  laden. 

Now  will  that  man  join  the  Tedesco  E 
Club  or  will  his  narrow  mind  inter- B 
fere"  E.  N.  I. 


Girl  an-J  Horse 

,s  the  World  Wags : 
Will  the  man  who  makes  the  world 
ag  explain  what  seems  a  remarkable  , 
henonienon  ?     Tt  was  at  one  time  an' 
ndoubted  truth   that  the  white  horse  I 
nd  the  red-headed  girl  were  absolute 
cmcomitants.    One  was  never  seen  on 
le  street  without  the  other  close  by. 
Ve  can  all  understand  the  disappear- 
nce  of  the  white  horse.    Modern  science) 
as  pushed  him  aside.    Indeed.  I  heard, 
ie  other  day  a  small  boy  asking  hiss 
lother  the  name  of  the  strange  animal , 
•hich  lie  saw  parsing.     But  why,  tell 
ie.  has  the  red-headed  girl  passed  also? 
s  it  a  mere  coincidence?    Is  it  a  matter 
f  feminine  fashion?    Or  is  there  some  ( 
ccult  anthropological  law  which  pro- 
uced  the  phenomenon  at  first  and  which 
;ill  retains  its  force?   This  is  a  serious  • 
latter  which  needs  a  thorough  veniila- 
„„  Ei  J.  C. 


UV2 


n  lime  1 


written 


0  saw  a  ieJ-heacV.1  -"'I  only  yes- 
lav     Fair  to  the  e>  e.  she  washatloss  I 
motov  car.    We  looked  up  and  clow  n 
road    there  was  no  horse  *of  any  I 
r  in  sight. — Ed. 


An  Old  Proverb 


■  Wass: 

or 


As  Voti  Like  H 


■ 


aalitul  "If  it   be  M-ue  that  sood 

t\t  needs'  no  hush,   'lis  Hue  thai^a 
Ml  plnv  needs  no  epilogue." 
haw-  an  old  hook  printed  In  London  | 
1S15  which  li.'.i is  the  title  "Sei  ibbte- 
anm  or  the   Printer's   Devil's  Poli- 
■Wioon."  edited  b\  "Anscr  Peii-Dra-;- 
I  have  an  idea  the  goose  eonsld- 
vl  himself  a   humorist.     The  work  is 
verse.  01  worse,  yellow  dogjrei  ell,  and 
intended  to  be  a  series  of  satirical 
Uclsms  of  English  poets  from  sood 
I  fair  to  bad  and  middling, 
le  writes  a  preface:  to  he  eccentric  1 
d  It:  his  prose  Is  worse  than  his 
se;  and  the  book  has  what  revlew- 
oall   "a  wealth  of  footnotes,"  in- 
ded  to  explain  his  jokes  and  wag 


However,  to  gel  to  my  objective  He 
.■ends    his   preface    in    this    fashion:  "I 

■  shall  though  arrogantly  conclude  by 
J  stating  that  ■iio.nl  wine  needs  no 
?  bouche       W  hich  is  correct,  the  "bush" 

of  the  Swan  "f  Avon's  annotator  or  the 
"bouche"  of  the  Goose  of  Grub  Street? 
':    Any  wine,  good  or  bad.  and  any  toss- 
Ipot.  wise  or  unwise,  c  an  get  along  with- 
B  out  a  bush,  hut  is  not  a  bouche  neces- 
[isary  for  both?  ■ 
'    Perhaps  some  of  your  Clancy  clans- 
men can   decide   'his  question   for  me. 
1  or  one  of  your  brigade  of  scholars  and 
antiquarian*     1  know  the  legend  of  an- 
?  cient  taverns  with  n   bush  above  the 
f  sign  to  indicate  their  business:  but  as 
'  wine   comes   from   grapes   and  grapes 
I  grow  on  vines,  why  the  bush?  Or  did 
elderberry  and    arrant  juices  take  rank 

■  as  wines  in  early  Hug-land?  and  goose- 
berry ? 

'  Lead  kindly  light,  illuminate  my  dark- 
ness. WORDSWORTH  C.  KING. 

"Good  wine  needs  no  bush."  The 
booths  in  fairs  were  commonly  dressed 
with  ivy  leaves  to  show  that  wine  was 
sold  there,  for  the  ivy  .was  sacred  to 
Bacchus.  The  tavern  hush  or  frame  of 
wood  was  once  dressed  around  with  ivy. 
And  so  in  private  houses  where  drink 
.was  sold  during  an  English  fair  a  green 
busn  was  put  at  the  door.  Cypress  and 
evergreen  were  sometimes  thus  used. 
This  explanation  of  the  proverb— which 
seems  to  us  far  fetched — has  been  given: 
Tn  French  departments  where  the  vine 
was  cultivated  the  peasant  sold  the 
vintage.  As  a  sign  and  as  a  police  reg- 
ulation a  green  bush  was  stuck  in  the 
wall  over  the  door.  The  bush  remained 
there  as  long  as  there  was  wine  to  sell. 
"If  one  made  better  wine  than  another, 
the  news  was  sotm  spread  abroad  among 
the  topers:  hence  the  proverb." 


Zc 


7'* 

assed  among  novel- 


of  the  late  Frothlngham  Clancy,  ono  of 
the  greatest.  If  not  the  very  greatest,  of 
American  poets.   He  has  alleged  himself 

to  be  Clancy's  literary  executor:  and. 
presumably  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
cultured  public,  he  has  occasionally  put 
forth  poems,  of  varying  merit,  which  he 
claims  were  written  by  the  Master. 
Soon,  no  doubt,  .1  volume  of  poems,  a 
Clancycle  of  Verse,  will  be  offered  for 
j  sale— by  the  Professor— and  advertised 
as  the  Only  Authentic  Edition  of  Clan- 
cy's Works.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
going  well  In  a  preparatory  way,  when 
a  veritable  literary  hand-grenade  (I,  un- 
wittingly, being  the  grenadier)  was  tossed 
Into  the  Deedledum  trenches  and  ex- 
ploded with  a  defening  report  which  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  reverberate.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  refer  to  the  two  poems, 
"Adversity  Be  Domned"  and  "Butts." 

The  latter  appeared  in  your  column 
on  May  21,  and  at  once  commanded  un- 
stinted admiration  on  all  sides,  except 
the  "Side"  of  the  Professor.  One  en- 
thusiastic critic,  an  instructor  in  Eng 
llsh  literature  in  one  of  the  leading 
woman's  colleges  of  New  England,  went 
so  far  as  to  compare  it  with  Keats's 
"Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn."  These  two 
little  masterpieces,  anonymous  as  yet, 
j  came  to  me  In  a  singular  way,  which  I 
need  not  now  explain.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  were  mailed  to  me  by  an 
eccentric  acquaintance  whose  name  and 
address  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn. 
He  has  signed  himself  "Vindex  Amici." 
The  verses  are  so  gripping  and  compel- 
ling that  it  would  seem  that  they  could 
have  been  written  by  but  one  man, 
Frothingham  Clancy  himself,  and  "Vin- 
dex" has  intimated  as  much. 
Dismayed  and  panic-stricken  lest  the 
•.•(sole  proprietorship  of  Clancynianism 
-jsllp  away  from  him— at  least,  it  would 
$  so  appear— Prof.   Deedledum  forthwith 

■  sent  you  a  ribald  verse,  reflecting  upon 
g[  me  in  uncomplimentary  terms,  in  which 

:  "syllables"  was  made  to  rhyme  with 
-j  "risibles."  and  "Thomas,  Richard  or  for 
Henri"  was  matched  up  against  "if  you 

■  chatter,  then— ennui"!  Immediately 
I  conscious  that  the  preposterous  rhym- 

■  ster  whose  services  he  had  comman- 
*  Peered  nad  sadly  messed  the  business 
Jand  that  the  DeecllecHimic  plans  had 
5  thereby  been  Injured,  the  professor  ap- 
51  parently  S  O  S'd  another  obliging-  but 
H  verbose  friend,  or, ardent  though  unful- 
1  filled  poetic  aspiration,  and  manufac- 
j  tured  with  the  latter's  aid  an  "inprove- 
1  ment"  of  the  original  "Butts."  This 
I  diffuse  paraphrase  was  published  in 
R  your  column  on  June  21.  By  means  of 
\  this  pall-like  substitute,  with  its  bung- 
i  ling   mixture   of    singular   and  plural 

numbers  and  its  clause  that  springs  into 


nothing  of  the  sort  may  rosily  be  dis- 
covered by  a  perusal  of  the  several  ac- 
counts which  appear  in  the  morning 
papers  after  any  given  premiere.  Not 
only  do  the  critics  differ  widely  on  the 
merits  of  the  piece,  but  they  differ  ab- 
surdly. There  are  only  a  few  standards 
by  which  dramatic  merit  can  be  tested 
and  their  correct  application  could  not 
possibly  result  in  so  violent  and  varied 
en  assortment  of  conclusions.  Thlsj 
means  only  one  of  two  things.  Either) 
that  the  reviewers  are  applying  false! 
standards,  in  their  Judgment  of  our, 
local  theatre,  Or  that  they  are  incapable 
of  applying  the  true  ones." 

Unfortunately  for  those  poor  wretches,! 
the  dramatic  critics,  this  entertaining! 
writer  does  not  define  the  "few  stand| 
ords"  In  order  that  the  critics  may  ap-j 
ply  them  correctly. 

"Moreover,  the  man  who  must  see  all 
the  season's  plays  must  needs  see  aft 
isreat  many  bad  ones."  True,  oh,  King!" 
"He  becomes  so  embittered  by  the  sad-li 
rcss  of  his  experience  that  almost  un-f 
consciously  he  looks  through  his  glasses! 
darkly  at  plays  which  have  more  orjf 
less  claim  to  the  public's  attention.  Andr 
he  is  by  the  same  token,  prone  to  exag-k 
Berate  any  streak  of  sunshine  whichr 
falls  across  his  interpretative,  path-." 

And  so  a  review  of  a  play  should  be 
straight  reporting.  "If  the  public  isj 
given  definite,  uncolored  information  on|, 
the  nature  of  the  plot,  the  identity  of 
the  actors,  the  scenery,  the  costumes, 
the  music  and  the  impression  made  upon 
the  audience  by  the  performers  and  the 
performance,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  make 


omanticist.    He  was  at  times, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  a  prophet. 

There  is  a  singular  passage  at  the  end 
of  his  romance,  "Travail."    We  quote 
f^e^m  the  volume  published  in  1901.  Su- 
zanne tells  of  the  last  and  terrible  war 
I  that  put  an  end  to  all  wars.  One-half  of 
I  Europe  was  arrayed  against  the  other 
I  half.    Fleet  dashed  against  fleet  on  all 
I  the  oceans  for  the  mastery  of  land  and 
j  water.     The  armies  were  resolved  to 
I  crush  one  another,  'as  if  on  the  waste 
J  and  sterile  fields  there  was  one  man  too 
\  many  when  there  were  two."    The  bat- 
tle lasted  a  month.    There  was  no  time 
to   carry  off  the  dead;   the  heaps  of 
corpses  made  walls,  behind  which  fresh 
!  regiments  came  to  be  killed. 
I    "The  combatants  had  no  need  of  ,ap- 
t  proaching  close,  or  of  seeing  each  other; 
[cannon  slew  from  the  other  side  of  the 
horizon,  throwing  shells  whose  explo- 
sion destroyed  acres  of  ground,  asphyxi- 
ated, poisoned.    From  heaven  itself  bal- 
loons rained  bombs,  burning  villages  as 
j  they  sailed  along.    Science  had  invented 
j  explosives,  engines  able  to  carry  death 
I  to  prodigious  distances,  to  engulf  sud- 
denly a  whole  people  as  by  an  earth- 
j  quake."   •   •   «   T+iis  was  the  last  bat- 
I  tie,  terror  so  froze  the  heart,  at  the 
[awakening  from  this  frightful  drqnken- 
[ness,  and  each  one  knew  for  a  certainty 
that  war  was  no  longer  possible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  omnipotence  of  science." 


the  air  like  a  flying  arch  and  ,, 
as  a  realist  or  a  naturalist,  was  m|  there  unsupported.  the  professor  appar- 
ently hopes  to  obscure  that  brilliant 
little  gem,  the  true  "Butts,"  and  to 
discredit  any  claim  that  it  is  a  real 
Clancy. 

One  pokes  in  vain  among  the  chilly 
folds  of  the  professor's  wet  blanket  in 
search  of  any  such  pathetic,  'haunting 
line,  as  that  which,  in  the  real  "Butts," 
describes  the  discarded  cigar  ends,  lying 
on  the  sawdusty  floor,  as  "sad  souvenirs 
of  semi-sated  smokes."  No,  sir;  such 
Unjustifiable  tactics  will  not  blind  or 
deceive  the  discriminating.  Frothing- 
ham  Clancy,  if  indeed  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  two  wonderful  poems  sent 
in  by  me,  will  yet  come  to  his  own. 

I  only  wish  that  I  knew  how  to  reach 
"Vindex."  I  hope  he  will  have  read  this 
correspondence  and  that  he  will  emerge 
from  retirement.  The  professor  jauntily 
defies  him  to  verbal,  and  even  to  physi- 
cal, combat;  though  I  feel  confident 
that  he  believes  that  "Vindex"  will 
never  appear.  Perhaps  not.  '  He  may 
not  deign  so  to  do.  I  will  add  that, 
though  apparently  an  elderly  man, 
"Vindex"  is  surprisingly  athletic  for  his 
years  and  as  spry  as  a  cat.  He  has  a 
rich  Celtic  biogue.  His  complexion  is 
florid  and  he  brooks  no  opposition. 
When  excited,  his  powerful  voice  booms 
like  the  storm  wave  beating  against  the 
cliff  and  his  argumentative  powers  are 
positively  torrential.  I  really  hope, 
though  with  some  misgivings,  that  a 
meeting  between  him  and  the  professor 
may  be  arranged.  I  am  now  organizing 
a  Clancy  Club  for  the  study  and  ident: 
fication  •  of  questioned  works  of  tin 
great  poet.  I  look  forward  to  a  hi; 
Clancy  drive.  ENOCH  MOLLIVER. 
Maiden. 


Somewhat  Personal 

;As  the  World  Wags: 

j  I  write  without  rancor  and  calmly, 
(though  I  believe  that  this  is  a  critical 
i moment  for  American  literature.  The 
(situation  is  this:  One  T.  K.  Deedledum, 
[who  has  prefixed  to  hi3  name  the  title 
"Professor"  (but  whether  his  profes- 
igorlal  activities  have  been  tonsorial,  edu- 
cational or  terpsichorean.   I   can  only 


Balrd  Leonard  suggested  in  the  Morn- 
ing Telegraph  of  New  York  some  weeks 
ago  that  dramatic  criticism  as  it  exists 
today  in  the  newspapers  should 
be  abolished,  for  this  criticism  falls  I 
short  of  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  instituted.  "The  purpose  of 
Journalistic  dramatic  criticism  is  or 
should  be  to  guide  tne  public  toward 
those  entertainments  which  are  worthy 
of  the  war  tax  and  to  steer  It  away 


up  its  mind  for  itself  as  to  the  merit 
of  the  piece.  This  information  could  be 
furnished  by  any  good  reporter,  who 
needs  no  hone-rimmed  glasses  or  ivy- 
covered  background  to  trick  him  into 
odious  comparisons  with  the  ancient 
Greeks.  A  little  learning  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  in  the  case  of  our  local  dra- 
matic critics,  the  only  exception  being- 
Mr.  Heywood  Broun,  who  seems  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  it  and  who  does  not 
take  what  he  has  too  seriously.  It  was 
Mr.  Broun  who  printed  the  wish  that 
his  colleagues  would  stop  dwelling  on 
tragic  katharsis  whenever  a  Greek  play 
was  presented  and  say  instead,  for  in- 
stance, that  'Medea'  Is  a  better  study 
of  a  woman's  heart  than  'Bought  and 
Paid  For."  " 

It  is  true  that  a  great  many  of  the 
plays,     entertainments,  what-you-will, 
now  in  popular  favor,  do  not  demand 
serious  attention.    The  important  ques-  j 
tion  is  whether  this  musical  comedy  or  j 
that  revue  pleases  the  public.    It  may  j 
also  be  said  that  popular  success  is  to 
be  thoughtfully  considered  in  weighing  j 
for  one's  own  amusement  the  value  of 
any  work  of  art.    Remy  de  Gourmont's  I 
essay    on    "Success   and    the   Idea   of  j 
Beauty"  should  be  read  by  those  that  i 
sniff  in  a  superior  manner  at  the  crowd's 
judgment.   Gourmont  brought  up  the  old: 
story  of  Racine  and  Pradon;   how  in! 
their    rivalry,     the    latter     triumphed  j 
through  the  machinations  of  the  Duch- ' 
esse  de  Bouillon.    She  could  not  change 
,the   essential    value   of    each  tragedy! 
"Phedre,"    any   more    than   she  could 
trahsmjite  vile  lead  into  pure  gofd,  bur 
she  could  dull  the  gold,  gild  the  lead,  j, 
and  force  posterity  to  repeat  the  name 
■  of  Pradon  her  favorite.    The  duchess! 
rented  the  boxes  of  the  two  theatres.! 
She   filled   them   for  Pradon;   she  left' 
them  empty  for  Racine.    This  was  the 
little  game  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bouil- 
lon, and  thus  Racine  for  the  time  wasj 
In  the  soup. 

Remy  de  Gourmont  argued  that  suc-t 
cess  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over 
crowds  and  even   the  men  of  letters.; 

"Surely  the  theatrical  public  in  1677 j 
was    far    superior    as    far    as  intelli-: 
genee,  education,  and  taste  go,  to  thefc 
average  public  of  today.    Yet.  it  enter-] 
tained  a  passion  for  decidedly  mediocre 
plays  and  disdained  fine  ones.    For  suc-L' 
cess,  expecjally   in  theatrical  matters,  r 
can  be  born  spontaneously  from  a  lucky 
accident,  the  agreeable  pace  of  an  ac-  V 
tress,    an    imposing   gesture,  applause 
well  placed,  the  caprice  or  emotion  of  j 
a.  little  group  in  the     audience.    The  f, 
mob  follows,  for  all  men  assembled  are 
a  mob.  and  history  has  one  more  name 
and  one  more  date." 

See  how  this  ironical  Frenchman  paid  I 
his  respects  to  this  theatre-loving  [ 
country.  "The  Americans— those  of  h 
North  America,  for  in  South  America  I 
they  show  greater  finesse — never  liesi-  f 
tate  over  success.  What  is  the  versified  ] 
drama  whose  success  has  surpassed 
even  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  'The  I 
Cid'  and  'Hernani'?  Is  it  'Cyrane  de  I 
BergeraC.  Therefore  this  thing  is  .ad-  I 
mirable.  And  it  is  learned  by  heart,  ! 
es  'L'Aiglon'  in  schools,  where  they,  I 
themselves  unlettered,  gain  culture  | 
through  Jearned  wives." 

Now,  any  work  is  beautiful  in  the  eyes  I 
of  those  who  are  emotionally  affected  by  I 
)t.     It   is  amusing  to   those  who  are  | 
amused  by  it.     There  is  no  "justice"  in  ' 
art  or  literature.    "Formerly  one  imag-  I 
Jned  an  absolute  taste  that    was  wor-  j 
shipped    in   a   temple.     Nothing  more 
ridiculous  :  nothing  more  tyrannical.  Let 
men  freely  search  their  pleasures."  To 
speak  of  initiating  people  into  an  art  is 
absurd.    The  intellectual  masters  really 
believe  that  taste  in   painting,  music, 
poetry,  can  be  taught  and  learned  as 
spelling  or  geography.    Suppose  it  could 
■b»  taught,  what  then?    Of  what  impor- 


admlro  what  we  like  and  find  excellent  .' 
They  might  as  well  demand  that  we 
should  share  their  enthusiasms.  And 
Keray  do  Gourmont  again  insisted  that 
there  are  no  absolute  aesthetics.  "The 
beautiful  is  that  which  moves  us ;  but 
we  can  he  moved  only  according  to  the  .J 
degree  of  our  emotional  receptivity  and 
the  condition  of  our  nervous  system." 

Yes,  the  reviewer  of  a  play  should 
Hrlve  a  report  of  the  performance  so  I  1 
that  the  readers  of  the  newspaper  may  J 
form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  r  I 
play  and  the  capabilities  of  the  comedl-  j 
ans.    If  the  applause  on  the  first  night  p 
was  tumultuous  that  is  a  minor  matter;  I 
there  Is  always  applause  on  a  first  night.  [ 
The  story  of  any  play  can  be  told  In  a 
-•way  to  warn  or  to  attract,   and  ap-  i*. 
parently  without  the  expression  of  the  [  ] 
writer's  personal  opinion;  yet  this  per- 
sonal   opinion    shapes    the  seemingly 
frank  and  Ingenuous  narration. 

The  value  of  personal  opinion  In  a  re-  fi-! 
view  depends  on  the  character  of  the  r-  ', 
writer  and  the  character  of  the  news-  1  -f 
I  paper  for  which  he  writes.  The  writer's  If, 
"  tastes,     prejudices,     predictions     are  fit? 
known  In  the  community  after  somet> 
years  of  service.    The  reader,  knowing  W 
them,   makes   due  allowance;   he  ad- IKS 
jnits  the  personal  equation.    No  reader!'  • 
Should  be  so  foolish  as  to  follow  blind- ! 
ly  any  advice  given  to  him  by  a  re-  I 
viewer— see  this  play,  hear  this  sym- 
phony—don't see  it,  don't  hear  it— the  L  • 
latter  advice  to  be  read  between  lines, 
not  openly  expressed.    The  reader,  how- 
ever, has  the  right  to  demand  that  the  I 
reviewer  should  interest  and  entertain 
liim,  as  If  a  friend  were  seated  next! 
him  in  a  street  car  and  telling  him! 
about  his  theatrical  adventure  of  the1  , 
night  before.    This  adventure  of  his k& 
soul    Is    now    unfortunately     seldom  j 
emong  theatrical  masterpieces.    But  look 
over  the  volumes  of  Theophile  Gautier  s 

dramatic  reviews;  how  delightfully  he 
wrote  when  the  play  itself  was  often  1  ; 
the  veriest  rubbish! 

This  may  be  said:  the  poorer  the 
play,  the  more  should  the  reviewer  gird . 
up 'his  loins  for  the  task  of  furnishing; 
entertainment  not  provided  by  the  dram-  ' 
atist  pr  struggling  comedians.  Least  I 
of  all  should  a  reviewer  be  didactic  or| 
pontifical. 

Notes  About  the  Drama,  Actors, 
Music  and  Musicians 

"The    Loving    Heart,"    a  Boccaccio 
period     play,  by  Henrietta  Leslie  and 
John  Dyomck  was  produced  at  the  New] 
Theatre,  London,  on  June  8.   The  Timea  . 
!  had  this  to  say:    '  Exact  research  inta  / 

literary  sources  has  never  been  among! 
j  the   foibles   of   the    theatre,    and  few 
playgoers  will  greatly  care  whether  'The| 
:  Loving   Heart'   which   purports   to  foei 
3  'from  Boccaccio,'  is  or  is  not  authenH"'  < 
A  tically  Boccaccian.    Odds  and  ends  ofl 
3  the  old  stories  are  recognizable  here  and!/  1 
J  there,  queerly  Jumbled   together.  Thet| 
\  pathetic   tale   of   'The   Falcon'  (dram-lj 
I  atized    years    ago    and    long    in  theB 
&  repertory  of  the  Kendals)  is  tacked  onj( 
I  at  the  very  end,  by  a  kind  of  after-P  ; 
i  thought.   Simona  and  Pasquino  prove  tof- 
I  be  quite  different  frou  Boccaccio's  ll'-H 
5  fated    pair  of  lovers.     One   caught  af*; 
■i  passing  reference  to  'Bacca  baciata  nonE-. 

perdp  ventura.'    Incontestably  Boccac-L.^ 
I  cian  is  the  husband  who  falls  in  lovel'- 
with  his  own  wife,  as  a  perfect  stranger,  I 
•  merely  because   she  has  changed  herj 
'  name  and  whitened  her  cheek.   But  just  1,; 
ity  as  Homer's  Iliad  Ms  the  best,'  so  the 
H  naivete    and    frolic    and    romance  of 
M  Boccaccio  are  better  in  the  Decameron  | 
H  than    out    of    it.      Served    Up    with  , 
flagrantly  modern  and  remarkably  in-  [1 
coherent  additions  in  the  guise  of  what  j 
stage-jargon   calls    a   'costume  play.' 
Bthey    fall    hopelessly    flat— desipite    a  h 
ft  spirited    performance    of    the    heroine  | 
aj  tSimona)  by  Miss  Muriel  Pratt  and  well  1 
"  meant    fun    from   Miss   Rosina  Filippi 

(Flaminca)  and  the  resonant  voice  of  ! 
■  Mr.    Basil    Gill    (Arnald).     Quite    the  j 
happiest   feature  of  the  production  is  j 
Mr.  Bridges  Adams's  scenery,  designed  f 
*  in  the  rectangular  Noah's  Ark  style,  f 
which  was  first  scene,  we  fancy,  in  Mr.  t 
SlGranville  Barker's  Shakesperian  revivals  I 
S9at  the  Savoy."   Arthur  Somerville  wrote  | 
music  for  this  play.    We  knew  him,  a  I 
student  in  Berlin,  in  18S3--J.   It  was  then  R 
thought  that  he  would  not  live  long  for  | 
he  had  some  trouble  with  his  heart. 

"Sinners,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  I 
Brandon  Fleming,  produced  at  Birming-  S 
ham,  Eng.,  Jane  3,  was  warmly  praised  f] 
as  a' first  play,  for  it  has  strong  charac-  \ 
ters-,  compact  and  concise  action,  and 
direct  and  telling  dialogue.  Sir  Noel  I 
.  \  Barchester,  proud  of  his  line,  has  two  I 
'  daughters,  who  have  revolted.  Ruth  is  ( 
f'A  an  actress.  Marion,  about  to  be  mar-  K 
ried,  hints  to  her  betrothed  that  Ruth  B 
is  something  worse.  He  takes  the  an-0j 
nouncement  easily.  The  mother  Invites g 
Ruth  to  the  wedding.  A  blackmailing  I 
racing  man  turns  up  to  tell  the  father!' 
that  Marion  has  been  the  mistress  for  ;' 
two  years,  from  mercenary  motives,  of ^ 
a  bookmaker  now  dead.  As  a  check  Is. 
about  to  be  signed  for  silence  Ruth,  "to) 
save  her  mother's  heart  from  beingl 
broken,  says  she  was  the  'bookmaker's],, 
girl;  that  "she  took  her  sister's  name! 
and  forged  her  handwriting  out  of  re-L 
venge."  Marlon,  a  mean,  callous!, 
wretch,  suggests  this.  The  long  loetl 
lover  of  Ruth  comes  back  from  America.:! 
Ruth  "though  willing  to  admit  that  herU 
past  may  be  slightly  discolored,  bellevest, 
'  that  it  is  by  no  means  of  the  CimmerianE 
blackness  in  which  the  family  and  her-t 
self  have  painted  it." 
"Soldier  Boy!"  produced  at  Manches- 


rSeritsV'  a  one-act  play  by  Ger- 

T SMo Hussion.    Hiram  Gurdy 
a  retired  merchant,  is  eager  for  the 
success  of   a   missionon   the  Bamboo 
Sand".    He  wishes  his  son  to  become 
a  minister  that  he  may  take  control  at 
U      Martin   is,    however,    an  adopted 
.on     His  real  father  was  Dan  Kell>. 
the  worst  man  in  Johannesburg.  KeM> 
supposed  to  have  been  shot  in  the 
^ar  war.     The  Gurdya  brought  Mar- 
ti,,  up  in  their  own  faith,  not  as  a 
tholic.    Martin  talks  much  about  the 
beauty  of  Indian  religions  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Confucius.    Kelly  turns  up.  an 
American    millionaire    and    a  fervent 
.  ••tholic     Martin  decides  to  live  with 
pirn.      Gurdy    protests,    saying  Kelly 
ill  bring  him  up  in  "the  false  church, 
artln  answers:     "There  is  no  false 
b  "    Two  years  later  Martin  and 
s   wife  call  on  the  Gurdys.  Kelly 
ied    and    left   all   hlH    money    to  the 
,  mrch,  because  Martin  would  not  ac- 
Ltfpt  his  dogmas.    Gurdy  at  once  thinks 
"  Martin  conducting  the  Bamboo  mis- 
on.  but  Mrs.  Martin  reveals  the  fact 
,at  she  is  a  Jewess  and  the  marriage 
■remoiiy  was  performed  by  the  chief, 
bhl. 

II,  F\  Rubinstein's  "The  Earlier  Works 
f    Sir   Roderick   Athelstane"  (King's 
•Jail,  Covent  Garden,  June  2),  by  the 
i,  nfpr   Players   is    "a   romantic  blo- 
I  rapnlcal  fragment."    This  play  "bore 
■  ,ir|    a  term   used  in   the  dialogue  'a 
il"'itmarc,'  and  its  acting  seemed  as  in- 
erminable    as     the    typical  Chinese 
fdrama.    Roderick,  in  love  with  a  book- 
,shi  p-fceeper's   daughter,    Silvia  Panton, 
writes  a  comedy  'True  Love.'    We  are 
shown,  as  they  are  'played  in  the  au- 
thor's'imagination'  (which  by  no  means 
correspond.-,  with  the  actual  course  of 
events)  not  only  the  last  act  of  True 
L^v  '   \>      h   the  coldly  scientific  and 
critical  Miss  Panton  calls  vulgar,  but 
also  the  last  act  of  a  tragedy  styled  Suc- 
ess,'  and  the  epilogue  of  an  unfinished 
rarria,  whifli  was  to  have  been  called 
-mancipation."    In  each  of  these  Rod- 
ri  )    hie  family,  and.  his  friends  appear 
nder  changed  names.    Tlie  author  had 
eslj-'iipd  for  the  denouement,  of  'Suc- 
ess.'  written  under  the  influence  of  the 
DOrtlflcatlon  caused  by  the  girl's  first 
ejection  of  him.  the  dramatist  s  suicide 
.  „n  the  stage  whilst  he  was  taking  his 
call  •  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
no  call  at  all,  the  piece  being  a  failure. 
This  Is  attributed  both  to  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  provincial  Repertory  Theatre 
system  of  production,  the  nasty  digs 
at  which  seem  very  unkind  and  injudi- 
cious  •   *  '   anil  to  the  unfair  slating 
deal!  out  to  the  play  by  Arnold  Deans - 
n£e   (a   rap-Ilttlng  place-name),  critic 
the  Mnddteehore  Watchman,  who  did 
this  In  spite,  after  having  had  a  tragedy 
of  hla  Just  rejected   by  the  Rc-pertory 
Theatre.     The  good  sense  and  Uuste  o; 
all  these  diatribes  seem  very  doubtful 
The  critic  makes  the  amende  honor- 
able   in    the    'Emancipation'  epilogue. 
nft>  r  having  been,  as  an  officer.  rescued 
by  the  hero,  who  had  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate and  won  the  V.  C.     Here  again 
reality  Is  very  different  from  Imagina- 
tion, for  In  the  actual  epilogue,  which 
takes  place  at  olu  Panton's  bookshop  in 
ea  the  day  following  the  Declara- 
Jf  Peace,  we  find  that  Roderick  had 
rejected  as  unfit,  and  learn  also 
Both  he  and  the  no  longer  scientific 
U  who  has  got  quite  to  like  vul- 
t1,  had  lately  been  occupied  in  dif- 
t  deportments  of  the  War  Office, 
rick's  renewed  and  more  success- 
ful love  making  and  the  bright  prospect 
of  kipper  for  tea  with  the  Fantons  end 
queer  farrago  of  incidents  and  de- 
signedly    symbolical     development  of 
character   (with  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes    thrown  in),     upon  which  Mr. 
Rubinstein  Is  not  to  be  congratulated." 

"Pan  Laughs."  a  pantomime  ballet  by 
Arthur   Wiegall,  was  produced  at  the 
Court  Theatre.   London,   June   3.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  paid  its  compliments 
to   I  ady   Stewart-Richardson,  who  cre- 
st, d  Bo  excitement  in  Boston  when  she 
pranced  and  cavcrted  and  undraped  her- 
self.   "The  more  one  sees  of  barefoot 
dancing   the  more   convinced   one  be- 
comes of  Its  limitations.    It  cannot  but 
I  be  confessed  that  Lady  Constance  Stew- 
art-Rii  li  irdson's    present    program  at 
1  the  Court  only  tends  to  confirm  one's 
convic  t  ion.     For  simple  joyance,  as  of 
I  a  child  on  the  sands,  there  is  nothing 
|  better;  but  for  anything  in  the  way  of 
elaborat  d    artistic    expression,  shoes 
.re  all  to  the  good.    Attitudinizing  to 
"low  music  can  lie  done  Just  as  well  in 
and   quick,   vigorous  dancing  is 
ered   at   every   point  by  obvious 
lecessary  fear  of  broken  toes.  The 
nuances  of  M.  Alex  Goudln  and 
I  of  Leighton  Lucas,  a  quite  remarkable 
J  boy  dancer,  were  an  admirable  object 
j  lesson   in  this.     Mr.  Ooudln'a  dancing 


far  and  away  the  best  in  the  show, 
nd  it  was  all  done  in  shoes — even  a 
unce  presumably  expressive  of  unciv- 
ilized emotion  in  the  character  of  Pan. 
flk*  other  hand,  Leighton  Lucas's 
3t  dancing — which  included  en- 
ts  and  pirouettes  and  all  sorts  of 
pllshments — was     evidently  only 
red  and  slowed  down  by  the  bare- 
onditions.    As  for  Lady  Constance 
ilf.   the  gamut      of  steps,   if  one 
night   so   call   It,   proved    so  bounded 
that.  Uie  repetition  grew  merely  tedious. 


Laughs,'  one  cannot  pretend  that  its 
[very  cynical  and  not  particularly  true 

Imagining  was  calculated  either  to 
theer  us  up  in  war  time  or  to  beguile 
hs  with  sympathy.  A  classic  dancer 
Ss  supposed  to  forsake  a  dying  soldier 
((he  had  poisoned  himself  for  her  sake) 
jto  pay  homage  to  the  god  Pan.  whose 
•intentions  were  quite  palpably  neithei 
honorable  nor  matrimonial.  Witn  an 
admiration  for  Mr.  Weigall  as  Egyptol- 
'ogist  and  scene  designer,  this  is  hai^i) 
I  the  stuff  to  give  the  troops!'  The 
music  was  selected.  The  Stage  spoke  ot 
the  entertainment  as  "very  charming, 
leflned  and  artistic."  , 

To  the  newly-titled  people  In  today  s 
list  of  the  British  Empire  Order  we 
commend  a  little  book  entitled  'Titles, 
a  Guide  to  the  Right  Use  of  British 
Titles  and  Honours"  (published  by 
Black).  Sir  Hall  Caine,  for  instance, 
will  find  that  he  should  not  have  an- 
nounced John  Storm  of  "The  Chris- 
tian," on  entering  a  drawing  room  as 
"The  Honourable  and  Revereno  ,J ohn 
Storm."  It  is  not  done.  As  theJ*£>ok 
says-  "Such  an  announcement  injreai 
life  would  fall  like  a  bomb  upon  a 
roomful  of  people,  and  any  acknowlecig- 
able  sen-ant  who  made  it  would  wjpsus- 
pected  of  doing  so  mischievously,  The 
word  "honourable,"  we  are  reminded,  is 
not  used  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
so  described.  In  the  case  of  John  Storm, 
according  to  the  parentage  given  him 
by  Sir  Hall  Caine.  "he  would  not  have 
had  the  right  to  the  stylo  'Honourable 
at  all."  The  new  Knights  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  Order,  by  the  way.  should 
not  put  K.B.E.  on  their  visiting  cards 
or  their  door  plates.  It  is  never  done.- 
London  Daily  Chronicle,  June  8. 

Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  Is  now 
the  vice-president  of  the  Actors'  Church 
Union.  •••  '1'' 

Fisher  Merwin  of  London  has  puo- 
lished  a  drama  of  Irish  history.  "The 
Kingdom  Maker,"  by  Leosambe  O  Neill. 
end   "Contemporary    Irish  Drama,  '  a  J 
critical  study  by  Ernest  A.  Boyd. 

When  PinerVs  "Dandy  Dick"  was  re- 
vived at  the  Birmingham  Repertory 
Theatre  early  last  month  it  was  found 
old-fashioned.  Frankly.  It  is  hardly  in 
accord  with  the  Repertory  tradition. 

Viola  Tree  has  been  playing  in  Eng- 
lish variety  theatres  tn  a  sketch  en- 
titled "Emeralds." 

A  London  critic  reviewing  a  perform- 
ance of  Verdi's  "Otello"  was  made  by 
the  composing  room  to  say  CTTat  Mme. 
Brola  was  "at  her  best  In  the  'Pillow 
song."  , 

The  wives  of  two  of  tho  newly-created 
knights  are  among  the  finest  Instrumen- 
talists In  amateur  circles.  Lady  Brlt- 
taln  la  an  accomplished  harpist.  Lady 
Splcer,  the  wife  of  Sir  Howard  Bplcer. 
was,  before  her  marriage,  a  frequent 
and  appreciated  artist  at  concerts  in 
London  as  a  violoncellist  who  had 
studied  her  art  with  great  masters.- 
London  Daily  Chronicle.  So  the  harpist 
Is  still  a  fashionable  instrument  In  Eng- 
lish society. 

C.  C.  Caine,  who  died  recently  at 
Abengavenny  in  his  87th  year,  had  been 
a  church  organist  for  70  years. 

Marguerite  Sylva,  whose  Carmen  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  was  remarka- 
ble, has  acquired  the  rights  to  a  drama 
tlealiruB  with  operatic  life  by.  Lillian 
Trimble  Bradley.  Mme.  Sylva  will  sing 
and  act  In  It. 

MaJ.    Mackenzie  Rogan.  bandmaster, 
has  told  in  London  of  his  tour  with  the 
British  Guards'  band  through  France  and 
Italy.    "The  five  British  bands."  he  said, 
"got  a  very  hearty  reception  In  France. 
'  but  nothing  could  equal  the  enthusl- 
I  asm  with  which   the  Italian  populace 
welcomed  them.    I  have  seen  the  great 
|  square  outside  Milan  Cathedral  blocked 
with  a  swaying  crowd  of  excited  Ital- 
I  lans.  and  know  what  a  stirring  picture 
It  is:  but  MaJ.  Rogan  assured  me  tho 
scenes  which  took  place  after  his  men 
had  finished  the  Garibaldi  hymn  defy 
imagination.    About  250.000  people  had 
managed  to  squeeze  themselves  Into  the 
J  square    and    Its    approaches.  Among 
N  them  were  several   Garibaldi  veterans 
J  In   their   picturesque  uniforms.  The 
1  crowd  listened  In  dead  silence  until  the 
I  hymn  ended,  and  then  arose  an  lnde- 
1  scrlbable  uproar  and  a  series  of  gen- 
'I  eral  embraces,   of  which  MaJ.  Rogan 
I  received  an  ample  share.    Even  Dublin 
folk  are  not  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  music,  and  MaJ.  Rogan  relates  with 
a  touch  of  humor,  not  altogether  un- 
'  mixed  with  pride,   how  he  once  suo- 
;  ceeded  In  making  a  Dublin  crowd  Join 
In  the  national  anthem  after  he  had 
worked  them  into  an  amiable  mood  by 
means  of  a  favorite  hymn," 

Arthur  Collins,  attaining  hla  majority 
as  managing  director  of  Drury  Lane, 
has  a  ring  of  massive  gold  set  with  a 
turquoise  which  was  worn  by  Mme.  Rls- 
torl   for  many   years   as  her  mascot. 
(When  she  made  her  farewell  appear- 
l  ance  at  Drury  Lane  In  1882,  she  gave 
|  the  ring  to  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  He 
•]  bequeathed  it  to  Mr.  Collins. 

How   Interested  Henry   Seton  Merri- 
man  would  have  been  to  see  his  famous 
novel,    "The   Sowers,"   on   the   dim,  at 
the  cinema  today!    He  wrote  the  sttory 
122  years  ago.  and  it  attracted  imme- 
diate popularity.     There   was   no  one 
i  among  the  Victorian  novelists  who.  in 
j  the  later  years  of  that  era  of  growing 
publicity,   evaded   notoriety  more  euc- 
I  cessf  ully  than  Morriman.    Few  people 
I  have  ever  seen  a  portrait  of  him,  and 
1  few  ever  met  him.    His  death,  at  the 
I  height  of  his  fame,  was  a  real  loss  to 
I  literature.   —  London   Daily  Chroniclo, 


was  produced  at  the  Abbey,  Dublin, 
May  28.  Mrs.  Harman's  boy  Mathew, 
almost  50,  unmarried,  cherishes  delu- 
sions about  his  youthfulness.  His 
mother  insists  that  he  shall  settle  down, 
prooose  to  the  guests  in  the  house. 
"So  mother  hides  behind  a  fire-screen 
and  Mathew  rings  the  bell.  The 
first  guest  is  summoned,  but  the 
attempt  is  a  failure.  Mother,  rag- 
ing, instructs  her  son  how  to  try- 
again.  So  Mathew  rings  for  guest  No. 
2,  and  mother  ambushes  once  more. 
The  result  is  equally  indecisive.  In  a 
paroxysm  Mathew  is  instructed  to 
'make  love  as  his  father  did.'  So  Norah, 
the  third  guest  of  the  family,  is  ushered 
In,  and  in  a  whirlwind  of  confusion 
Mathew  proposes,  is  accepted." 

Robert  Lorraine,  tired  of  inaction,  has 
been  reduced  at  his  own  request  from 
Colonel  to  Major  so  that  he  may  fight. 
"The  rule  is  that  no  one  above  the  rank 
/  of  Major  may  participate  in  actual  com- 
I  bat  in  the  British  aerial  corps." 

Rovetta's  "Romanticismo,"  which  was 
j  played  in  London  both  in  Italian  and 
3  in  English  some  weeks  ago,  was  per- 
formed again  in  English  at  the  Ambas- 
'   sador's  Theatre,  London,  June  8.  «"To 
understand  what  is  Italy's  feeling  for 
I  her  secular  enemy,  Hapsburg  Austria, 
'  what  the  passion  was  which  produced 
it  the   Risorgimer.to,   the   great  national 
tl  movement    of    the  19th   century,  and 
f\  which  still  burns  for  the  'unredeemed' 
I  provinces  and  for  the    freedom  and 
I  honor  of  the  Italian  race.  'Romanticis- 
1  mo'  is  more  help  than  the  reading  of 

I  many  books.  .  .  .  What  we  are  shown 
ft  is    the    passionate    devotion    of  the 

II  Italians,  aristocrats  and  bourgeois 
I  alike  to  their  country's  cause  and  to 
*I  the  faith  in  a  free  and  united  Italy. 

and  how  they  paid  for  it  in  death  and 
H  suffering.  Rovetta  is  not  a  crude  melo- 
E  dramatist.  He  does  not  work  with 
M  blood  and  thunder  and  there  Is  fire  and 
N  pathos  in  his  work.  To  say  that  it 
M  goes  better  in  Italian  than  English  is  . 
I  a  platitude.  Though  Miss  Ranken's 
M  translation  is  smooth,  the  Italian  hero 
U  Inevitably  expresses  himself  with  an 
Q  amplitude  which  comes  strangely  in  our 
I  language. 

Samuel  S.  Rothapfel,  managing  dlrec- 
I  tor  of  the  Rlvoli  and  Rialto  theatres. 
I  Is  urging  his  patrons  to  bring  their 
I  opera  glasses  with  them  when  they  at- 
H  tend  his  theatres,  no  matter  in  what 
D  part  of  the  house  they  expect  to  sit. 
H  He  says  it  has  Just  been  discovered 
H  that  a  motion  picture  seen  through  a 
I  pair  of  ordinary  opera  glasses  takes  on 
■  enough  added  depth  to  give  it  the  third 
[j  dimensional  effect  produced  by  the 
PI  stereoscope.    He  also  claims  that  the  I 

I  beauty  and  realism  of  any  picture  taKen 
«  out  of  doors  is  particularly  enhanced  by 
an  opera  glass  and  with  eyes  focussed 
on  the  screen  the  spectator  gets  the  Im- 
pression of  being  actually  at  the  spot 
where  the  action  is  taking  place.  Try  It. 
—Morning  Telegraph  (N.  Y.). 

Fiitzl  Scheff  is  again  seen  in  the  Keith 
theatres. 

George  Pawlo  gave  a  song  recital  in 
London  June  6  with  a  program  devote 
wholly  to  songa  by  Sibelius  and  Ban-  * 
|  took.    "The  latter  Included  some  ot  the 
"Songs  from  the  Chinese  poets'  (three 
of  them  said  to  be  given  for  the  first 
time),  imaginative  and  often  beautiful 
as  to  tha  texts,  but  here  and  there 
rather  too  obviously  self-conscious,  and 
deliberately  wrought  In  the  settings  to 
be  really  convincing  as  music,  however 
clever  the  'atmosphere.'  What  we  (the 
|  Dally    Telegraph)    have    called  self- 
I  consciousness  presented,  oddly  enough, 
J  a  point  in  common  between  the  songs  of 
I  the  two  composers  or  at  any  rate  some 
I  of  them,  the  second  group  drawn  from 
J  Sibelius     revealed     much     that  was 
I  strained  In  expression  and  singularly 
J  depressing,  and  In  at  least  two  of  them 
I  the  detachment  of  the  voice  from  the 
1  'accompaniment'  produced  a  dlsconcert- 
I  lng,  and  even  Irritating,  effect." 

A  short  romantic  opera,  "Dante  and 
1  Beatrice,"  text  by  W.  J.  Miller,  music 
J  by  Stephen  Phllpot,  was  produced  by  the 
1  Carl  Rosa  company  at  the  Shaftesbury 
j  Theatre.  London,  June  7.  (It  Is  our 
J  Impression  that  this  opera  was  per- 
I  formed,  possibly  In  concert  form,  some 
]  years  ago.)  The  Dally  Telegraph  said 
]  that  Mr.  Phllpot  was  not  well  served 
5  by  the  librettist.  "It  Is  one  thing  for 
!  an  author  to  set  his  characters  in  ro- 
i  mantle  environments,  and  quite  another 
I  to  clothe  them  in  some  semblance  of 
S  flesh  and  blood,  thereby  Imbuing  the 
I  work  In  which  they  figure  with  a  hu- . 

man  interest  And  it  is  Just  In  this 
'A  vital  element  that  the  opera  heard  lasti 
I  r.lght  falls  short  of  requirements.  Mr. 
Miller's  Dante  and  Beatrice,  to  say 
the  truth,  are  a  singularly  anaemic  pair 
of  lovers,  and  slender  as  Is  the  story— 

jor  rather  series  of  episodes — of  which  j 
'Jthey  are  the  protagonists,  the  action  J 
►jis  set  forth  none  too  clearly.     But  it  < 
'nwas   a   happy   thought   to   reveal  the 
'(lovers  first  In  a  tableau— unfolded  dur-  ', 
liing  the  overture— reproducing  Mr.  Henry  - 
flHoliday'a  well-known  picture  showing 
'(the  meeting  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  on 
!the  bridge  over  the  Arno.   *  *  *   In  I 
[the  way  of  dramatic  action  hardly  any- 
thing   really    happens.     There    are  a 
'  fcouple  of  love  scenes  for  the  poet  and 
£-his  divinity,  and  incidentally  tho  hurly- 
flburly  of  a  street  fight— of  which  the 
■t-fcause  was  not  apparent— and,  tor  the 
vJpecond  scene,  some  pleasant  revels  In 
^Beatrice's  palace,  followed  In  the  next 
fiiy  her  death  and  a  quite  superfluous 
Jnngelic  vision.      All   quite  pretty  and 
.innocuous,  but  lacking  in  dramatic  suh- 
jetance  and  grip."     And  so  the  music 
Idld    not   reach    anv    dramatic  height. 


"Its  salient  characteristic  is  an  easy 
{uninterrupted  flow  ot  frank  melodious- 
mess,  and  a  reversion  to  a  type  of  mu- 
!sical  phraseology  more  In  favor  with 
unambitious  composers  of  pre-Bayreuth 
days  than  of  the  present  highly  sophis- 
ticated generation.  For  some  tastes 
Mr.  Philpot's  phrases  may  be  a  trifle 
too  sugary,  but  it  is  something  nowa- 
days to  find  a  composer  who  shows 
complexities  of  utterance,  and  is  not 
above  expressing  himself  in  terms  that 
are  simple,  direct  (If  somewhat  crude),, 
and  readily  understood.  His  chorus 
writing,  one  should  add,  is  particularly 
effective." 

"Phoebus  and  Pan"  was  performed 
again  on  June  4  at  Drury  Lane.  The 
Times  evidently  liked  the  work.  "The  . 
ripple  that  Bach  causes  to  creep  down 
the  spinal  cord  in  addition  to  the  mirth 
on  the  stage  is  irresistible." 

Dan  Godfrey's  orchestra  at  Bourne- 
mouth, Eng.,  which  has  celebrated  its 
25th  anniversary,  has  played  over  1500 
compositions,   of  which    685  were  the 
j  work  of  140  British  composers.  The 
municipality  employs  70  musicians  per- 
manently,   expends  annually   ok  band 
performances  over  £10,000.     No  fewer 
than  600  concerts  are  given  each  year 
;  in  the  Winter  Gardens,  650  on  the  pier, 
i  300  free  concerts  in  various  other  parts 
i  of  Bournemouth. 

I  have  recently  received  a  very  inter- 
[  estlng  letter   from   Mr.   Henry  Nord- 
I  blom  apropos  of  the  origin  of  the  C&rl 
Rosa   Company.     Mr.    Nordblom  tells 
me  he  was  invited  by  Carl  Rosa  and 
Madame  Parepa  in   San   Francisco  to 
join  the  original  company  in  New  York 
]  as  principal  tenor,  first  for  a  concert 
tour,  then  for  opera,  in  1868  or  1869. 
I  Mr.   Nordblom  shared  the  tenor  roles 
j  with  William  Castle,  of  whom  I  wrote 
|  recently.    Then  came  the  death  of  Ma- 
I  dame  Parepa-Rosa  and  the  temporary 
retirement  of  Carl  Rosa.  Meanwhile, 
says  my  correspondent,  opera  in  Eng- 
i  lish  had  been  successfully  established 
!  at  the  Crystal  Palace  under  August 
J  Manns,  with  Blanche  Cole,  Franklein, 
Celli.  Avnsley  Cook,  Ludwig,  Fox,  and 
,?  Nordblom.     In   1874   the   Palace  Com-' 
]  pany  was  formed  by  Sydney  Naylor  and' 
y  T.  Friend  for  a  tour  of  the  provinces. 
']  Carl   Rosa  was   appealed    to   for  the- 
•j  loan   of   his   theatrical    wardrobe  and 
a  properties,  became  keen  on  the  matter, 
[(  joined  the  company,  and  lent  it  his 
\  name.    J.  W.  Turner  was  added  for 
some  tenor  roles.  Sir  Charles  Santley 
joined  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
first  season  occurred  at  the  old  Prin- 
"  cess's   Theatre   in    September,    1875. — i 
Ij  London  Dally  Telegraph. 

Hamilton  Harty,  composer,  pianist,, 
}j  conductor,  who  once  visited  Boston  after 
j|  two  years'  active  service  in  the  R.  N. 
fl  V.  R.,  has  left  the  navy  on  account  of 
,j  his  health. 

Harry  Brett,  actor  and  singer,  long 
i  associated  with  Albert  Chevalier,  died! 
a  at  Salisbury  about  June  1.  He  accom- 
i  nf  nied  Chevalier  to  the  United  States. 

'I  i  e  Profiteers."  adapted  from  Pierre 
i  Veber's  "Gonzaque"  by  Walter  Hackett, 
)  was  produced  at  the  London  Pavilion 
June  3.  The  tlitme  is  the  necessity  for  a 

J  14th  person  at  a  dinner  party.  A  lean 
J  and  hungry  French  piano  tuner,  the 
H  14th  guest,  is  introduced  as  a  marquis. 
J  There  is  a  furiously  Jealous  Spaniard, 
3  also  a  romantic  English  miss  who  sees 
in  the  tuner  her  predestined  betrothed. 
A  new  string  quartet  by  Arnold  Bax 
j  was  played  in  London  early  in  June. 
J  "Immensely  clever  it  undoubtedly  is.  but 
H  at  a  first  hearing  it  was  the  evident 
i  cleverness  that  stood  out  the  more  piom- 
']  lnently  in  all  but  the  very  fine  slow 
1  movement— this  a  veritable  'lnspira- 
J  tion.'  " 

I    Mr.   Moiseivitlch,   pianist,   played  on 
i  June  8  In  London  with  the  Queen's  Hall 
1  orchestra  a  Symphonic  Fantasia  or  one- 
J]  movement  concerto  by  George  Dorlay, 
I  one  of  the  violins  of  that  orchestra. 
^The  Times  said:  "He  is  evidently  much 
1  taken  with  Mr.  Dorlay's  Fantasia.  He 
- 1  played  it  with  gusto,  and  it  certainly 
seems  to  be  well  written  for  the  instru- 
ment; but  then  Mr.  Moiseivitch  would 
make  almost  anything  sound  as  if  it 
Jwas  that.    But  it  Is  well  orchestrated 
Jtoo;  it  moves  well,  and  with  assurance. 
]  There  its  virtues  stop.    The  inner  core  of 
the  music  is  made  up  of  entirely  com- 
monplace material,  of  trite  sequences 
j  and  used-up  progressions;  and  this  is 
thinly  veiled  by  a  good  deal  of  naive 
chromaticism  which  could  take  no  one 
in.    Still,  it  is  delightful  stuff  to  play 
I  and  quite  pleasant  to  listen  to."  This 
'I  fantasy  bears  the  title  "La  Lutte  et 
1'Espoir." 

With  reference  to  the  first  production 

!  of  "Fldelio"  in  Rome,  mentioned  in  this 
column  last  week,  we  have  received  an 
interesting  letter  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Phil- 
lips  of  Cheltenham.  "I  was  present." 

i  he  recalls.,  "at  what  I  understood  then 
was  a  "fflrsf  performance  in  the  old 
Apollo  Theatre,  but  I  am  under  the  im- 

I  pression  it  was  in  the  year  1885.  The 
performance  Itself  left  an  indelible  Im- 
pression on  my  memory.    The  first  act 

J  was  heard  with  much  impatience— the 
audience  showing  their  lack  of  appreci- 
ation by  whispering.  Jeering,  and  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  strange  ges- 
ticulations, such  proceedings  being  novel 
to  me.  The  curtain  descended  at  the 
end  of  act  1  without  the  faintest  at- 
tempt at  applause.  The  'Leonora,  No. 
S,'  then  heard  as  an  entr'  acte,  was 
superbly  played  and  vociferously 
cheered.  The  second  act  was  allowed 
to  proceed  as  far  as  the  end  of  Flores- 
tan's  scena,  and  then,  to  the  series  of 
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_.-»!  Pasta!  Basta  I  tho 
curtain  was  rung  down,  and  Roma  had 
<  inmnt-J  what  had  always  been  con- 
sidered a  master  work  by  other  Coun- 
tries lv.nns  the  subsequent  years  I 
lived'  la  Italy.  I  never  heard  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  opera." — I-ondon  Daily 
Telegraph.  June  ». 
Censorship.  "Salome,"  and 
Dramatic  Criticism  in  London 

The  finning  of  the  Jury  In  the  P«m- 
berton   Billing  trial  should  aot  as  a 

•  deterrent  to  certain  tendencies  on  the 

j  part  of  the  more  advanced  of  the  play-  L 

•  pro>!..  ..    ;    ...    ..tu«.     1'roperly  oonduot- 

I  ed.     there     Is     nothing     to     be    said  ■ 
!  aralnst       the       existence       of       the  j 
'"    -proJuctlng^ocietlos.    which    give  ! 
1  ooDortunitles     to     authors     and  also 
I  to  aotors  that  are  otherwise  Impossible  I 
'  under  the  conditions  or  the  long-run- 
I  bound  stage,  and  which  also  form  a  sort 
i  of  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
1         absolute  form  of  censorship  from 
which  the  stage  suffers.   It  was  to  one 
of  these  societies,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  we  owe  the  production  of  "Dam- 
I  aged  Goods."  a  play,  the  moral  and 
|   sanatory  force  of  which  we  drew  atten- 
tion to  at  the  time.    If  the  law  is  in 
need  of  alteration,  as  Mr.  Justice  Dar- 
lin-  slid,  in  soui.'  observations  far  too 
sweeping  to  be  Justified  in  any  general 
way,  the  change  should  be  made  in  the 
i  constitution   of   the  censorship,  which 
4   takes  upon  itself  a  responsibility  that 
should,  In  various  directions,  fall  upon  j 
the  producers.    The  Lord  thambeiiain's  j 
department  sanctions  much  that,  under 
a    revised   system,    would   not   be   ac-  j 
cepted,  and  thus  weakens  public  taste  1 
and  also  professional  criticism.     It  is 
true  that  Salome  was  not  passed  by  the 
examiners  of  plays  as  a  dramatic  work—  r 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  Biblical  as- 
sociations—but there  is  the  anomaly  that  i 
it  was  passed  as  an  opera,  in  which 
Biblical  references  are  allowed.      The  (j 
case   that   has  Just   ended   rightly   or  I 
wrongly  in  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Pember- 
ton  Billing  illustrates  also  a  slackness 
on  the  part  of  dramatic  criticism. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  subjects  of  t 
certain  works  of  art— take  Correggio's  f 
Io  and  Jupiter  or  Rembrandt's  r.ape  of  [ 
Ganymede,  for  example — are  palliate! 
more  or  less  by  greatness  of  treatment. 
But  no  such  excuse  is  possible  in  the 
case  of  Oscar  Wilde's  Salome.    It  has 
no  title  to  any  high  tragic  quality,  as 
we  pointed  out  in  our  criticism  of  the 
performance  at  the  Court  on  April  12. 
We  described  it  then  as  merely  a  very 
impure  work,  charged  with  a  sickly  vo- 
luptuousness, a  harlotry  of  words,  and 
in  the  last  scene  a  display  of  animalism 
or  worse,  for  as  we  remarked,  animals 
have  their  decencies.  Yet,  as  far  as  we 
are    aware,    only    one    other  paper, 
the  Morning  Post,  frankly  condemned 
the  play  for  what  it  is,  or  even  con- 
demned It  at  all.    There  seems  some 
failure  of  criticism  here,  possibly  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  critics  are 
>    not  properly  supported  by  their  editors 
when  they  raise  the  question  of  the 
J  propriety  or  the  decency  of  a  play  or  a 
piece  of  acting.    The  editors,  for  their 
part,  are  .restrained  by  the  nature  of 
the    libel   laws   and    the    tendency  of 
.    Juries  to  allow  the  press  very  little  lati- 
tude in  the  discharge  of  a  difficult  pub- 
lic duty.    Xo  such  charge,  however,  can 
—  be  brought  against  the  jury  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  and  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  trial  may  be  to  stiffen  dramatic 
criticism  in  this  respect.    The  verdict 
may   also— to   repeat   our   opening  r»- 
1    mark—teach    the   play-producing  soci- 
I    etiea  discretion.    They  have  been  lean- 
I    Ing  too  much  to  what  is  morbid  and 
!     unwholesome,  and  upon    occasion  to 
I    flagrant  abuse,  as  in  this  latest  in- 
stance.   Another  instance  was  that  of 
the  revival  of  William  Congreve's  Love 
for  Love,   by  the  Incorporated  Stage 
Society.    The  play  was  given  with  tha 
gross  text  unexpurgated,   and   thus  a 
wanton  appeal  to  sheer  nastiness  waa 
made    to    modern    ears.— The  Stage, 
June  6. 

The  Adventures  of  Opera 
in  a  Democracy 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  opera 
has  a  hard  time  of  it  in  a  democracy. 
When  Prince  Esterhazy  turns  a  marsh 
into  a  garden  and  a  Jungle  inl    a  grove 
with  temples  and  grottoes  to  match,  and 
builds  a  chapel  and  a  theatre  where 
daily   practice   and    "occasional"  per- 
formance build  up  tradition  by  sheer 
force  of  continuity,  and  where  the  com- 
poser Is,  in  his  own  words,  "forced  to 
be  original."  things  wear  a  different  as- 
pect.    Seclusion    among    the  pleasant 
sights  and  sounds,  leisure  among  the 
appropriate  stimuli  and  security  from 
sordid  cases,  make  possible  that  concen- 
}  tration  upon  the  work  in  hand  which 
j  brings  about  great  and  lasting  results. 
But  the  fact  of  seclusion  does  more.  It 
allows  of  experiments   being  tried,  of 
.  mistakes   being   corrected   before  they 
■  can  lead  to  failure,  and  of  success  being 
improved  upon  before  it  can  he  pirated. 
M  There  is  hardly  anything  that  damages 
K.  art  so  much  as  half  success.    To  have 
if  one's  own  idea  stolen  and  worked  out 
H  'by  a  rival  who  has  not  gone  through 
9  the  labor  by  which  It  was  reached,  and 
**   eo  bungles  or  cheapens  it,  is  exasperat- 
,     iig.    And  it  is  demoralizing  to  have 


Unrges,  and  losing  the  hump. 

In  a  democracy  these  things  are  not  f 
»o  easy  to  manage.  Those  who  in  old  f 
d.ivs  frequented  the  performances  off 
"Tlis  Ring"  at  Coven t  Garden,  thread-. 
Ing  their  way  through  the  traffic  and 
the  weather  to  a  hurried  meal  in  the 
Interval,  and  back  to  breathe  the  used- 
up  air  of  the  theatre  to  the  sound  of  enh 
whistles  Instead  of  trombones  announc- 
ing the  theme  of  the  next  aot,  realised 
what  the  absence  of  the  Bayreulh  se- 
clusion meant.  And,  realizing  Hint, 
fhv  can  feet  how  tho  suitable  surround- 
ings -tuisl  renat  upon  those  who  want 
all  their  wits  about 'them  to  play  and  I 
sing,  and  how  difficult  metropolitan 
turmoil  makes  It  to  keep  the  mind  tlxed 
upon  Its  Ideal.  To  this  Is  added  the  con- 
fusion of  conflicting  Ideals.  Instead  of 
the  approval  or  the  silence  of  a  princo 
and  that  atmosphere  of  convention  that 
Is  breathed  in  courts,  where  opera,  tho 
most  conventional  of  the  arts,  is  wont 
to  flourish,  there  Is  the  daily  canvassing 
of  its  merits  by  all  and  sundry  which, 
sometimes  ignoring  or  over-rating  what 
has  been  done,  sometimes  praising  or 
blaming  what  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  do,  is  seldom  judicial. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  democracy  brings 
to  the  hearing  of  opera  ap  eager  curios- 
ity and  an  unjaded  palate.  What  It  does 
understand,  it  feels  and  enjoys.  It  is  not 
going  to  take  the  symphonies  and 
entra'actes  as  read,  or  to  talk  during 
j  the  recitatives,  or  to  stroll  in  for  the 
second  act  or  to  leave  before  the  last, 
'it  Is  not  going  to  engage  a  box  for  the 
!  season  by  way  of  dispensing  vicarious 
hospitality,  or  as  a  mere  symbol  of  a 
certain  social  position,  but  to  go  Itself 
with  wife  or  friend  and  form  its  own 
opinions.  And  if  the  singers  sometimes 
slgti  that  the  recognition  of  their  labors 
Is  long  in  coming,  they  may  still  reflect 
thW  better  the  work  is  the  less  likefy  that 
that  will  be  recognized  at  once,  and  the 
more  certain  that  it  will  In  the  long  run: 
and  that  opera  rooted  in  the  affections 
oV  the  peopje  will  be  a  grander  thing 
than  ever  was  that  which  was  dependent 
on  the  favor  of  a  prince.— London  Times-, 
June  8. 

High  Railway  Rates  Will  Affect 
Traveling  Chorus  Girls 

Twenty  chorus  girls  dancing  against  a 
background  of  not  much  of  anything 
promises  to  be  ihe  usual  tiling  in  en- 
sembles in  those  musical  shows  that 
venture  on  the  road  during  the  coming 
winter.  For  the  rise  in  railroad  rates 
promises  to  do  what  the  drama  uplift 
could  not— make  the  chorus  girl  scarce. 

With  shipping  space  almost  unavail- 
able and  with  chorus  men  drafted,  the 
problems  of  sending  a  big,  spectacular 
production  on  the  road  are  many.  The 
shows  that  divide  the  season  betweeo 
large  cities  like  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  where  the  runs  are  long, 
will  have  a  comparatively  easy  time, 
but  those  that  are  routed  for  one-wee* 
and  split-week  engagements  may  meet 
with  difficulties. 

"The  average  size  of  the  chorus  in 
the  road  productions  will  probably  be 
about  20  girls,"  said  Chamberlain  Brown 
yesterday,  when  he  was  asked  about  the 
effect  that  the  new  travejipg  conditions 
would  have  on  theatrical  ventures. 
"Naturally,  the  'intimate'  musical  com-, 
edy  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  big 
spectacular  productions.  In  fact,  some 
managers  are  giving  up  the  idea  of 
sending  the  more  pretentious  shows  on 
the  road  at  all. 

The  American  Burlesque  Circuit  wiR 
take  out  choruses  of  only  16  girls  during 
the  coming  winter.  The  only  bright  side 
to  the  situation  Is  that,  with  the 
choruses  smaller,  the  standards  of  good 
I  looks  and  ability  are  apt  to  be  higher. 
|  In  the  meantime,  the  munitions  factor- 
ies, business  offices  and  even  the  land 
army  are  getting  recruits  from  the  stage 
who  are  willing  to  leave  art  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  to  accept  steady 
positions  at  good  salaries.— Morning 
Telegraph. 


[or  surely  the  name  of  a  street  en-  j 
tera  into  the  aesthetic  properties.  J 
Histories  of  streets  have  been 
written,  as  that  of  the  Parisian  by 
the  Lazare  brothers:  that  of  Bos-  I 
ton,  published  by  the  c!tv  govern- 
ment. They  are  full  of  entertaining 
information,  but  the  stranger  in  Ros- 
ton  may  well  wonder  who  named 
certain  streets  and  why  they  were 
named.  In  one  quarter  certain  com- 
posers of  music  are  honored,  and 
even  a  foreign  orchestral  conductor 
sojourning  here  did  not  escape.  Was 
this  quarter  or  the  city  populated 
chiefly  by  musicians?  Was  it  a  sort 
of  musical  Ghetto?  The  stranger 
mig|it  also  wonder  why  Milk  and 
Water,  Summer  and  Winter  were 
chosen.  But  why  were  names  of 
birds  selected  in  Albany,  N.  Y. — 
Hawk,  Lark,  Swan,  etc.? 

Too  often  names  that  have  come 
down  almost  from  the  founding  of  a 
town  or  city  and  have  peculiar  sig- 
nificance are  irreverently  changed. 
Thus  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  it  was'  a 
shame  to  drop  the  name  Patroon 
street.  Many  towns  in  New  England 
had  their  King  street  and  have  re- 
tained the  name.  There  are  Market 
streets  in  these  towns,  where  now  no 
market  stands. 

The  name  should  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  the  physiognomy  of  the 
street.  Mean  and  squalid  streets 
are  often  made  ridiculous  by  being 
designated  as  avenues  with  some 
high  sounding,  pompous  title.  Ana 
so  when  the  name  of  a  man  or  woman 
is  fastened  on  a  street,  the  one 
should  be  worthy  of  the  other.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  Avenue  du 
Trocadero  is  to  be  called  the  Avenue 
President  Wilson;  not  merely  Wil- 
son. Otherwise  Parisians  and  strang- 
ers in  time  to  come  might  think  of 
the  French  Wilson,  the  son-in-law  of 
"Pere"  Grevy,  the  Wilson  whose 
deeds  gave  him  notoriety  rather  than 
reputation. 


Avenue  Wilson 


Paris  has  broken  its  rule  of  not 
naming  a  street  after  a  distinguished 
man  until  his  death  has  paved  the 
way.  The  Avenue  du  Trocadero  will 
henceforth  be  known  as  the  Avenue 
President  Wilson.  These  street 
names  in  Paris  are  not  always 
granted  in  perpetuity.  Changes  in 
government,  revulsions  in  popular 
feeling,  or  even  mere  caprice,  have 
torn  down  the  old  name  that  was 
once  Honored  and  substituted  a  new 
one  that  seemed  for  the  time  more 
appropriate  or  more  deserving.  Thus 
the  visitor  in  Paris  has  for  many 
years  searched  in  vain  for  the  Ave- 
nue Josephine.  He  may  well  regret, 
having  known  Paris  before  the  reign 
of  Baron  Haussmann,  the  old 
picturesque  streets  that  bore  fitting 
names,  names  that  were  fraught  with 
historical  associations,  that  reflected 
the  manners,  customs,  high  and  low 
life,  superstitions,  of  centuries  be- 
fore. 

It  is  strange  that  Gtistave  Kahn 
in  his  fascinating  book,  'fL'Esthetique 


Early  last  month  a  Turkish  prisoner 
of  war  In  the  east  found  out  to  his  satis- 
faction the  date  when  the  war  would 
cease.  He  was  a  generous  soul  and 
communicated  his  secret.  "You  should 
kill  sheep,  take  the  firstling  of  the  flock, 
kill,  dress  it,  hold  the  shoulder  up  to 
the  light,  and  there  on  the  blade  bone 
the  desired  date  will  be  seen."  The 
Turk  thus  learned  that  the  war  would 
end  on  June  9.  Unfortunately  he  did 
not  name  the  year. 

This  reminds  one.  of  an  Infallible  ba- 
rometer. Put  a  candle  near  a  window 
and  light  it.  When  the  glow  at  the  tip 
remains  three  or  four  seconds  after  the 
flame  has  been  blown  out,  the  weather 
will  be  fine.  When  the  glow  immediate- 
ly disappears,  there  will  probably  be 
rain.  An  English  correspondent  adds 
these  lines,  which  may  be  wholly  in- 
telligible to  his  countrymen: 

Ited  tii>  to  wick, 
Take  out  the  stick; 
If  promptly  black, 
"Bioliy"  and  "Mack." 

Does  "brolly"  stand  for  "umbrella,'* 
and  "Mack"  for  "mackintosh"? 
The  Turk's  method  of  divination  led 
London  journalist  to  quote  by  way 
of  comment  a  passage  from  Giraldus 
Cambrensis'  Itinerary  of  Wales  U1S8): 
"These  people  (the  Flemings  of  Pem- 
brokeshire) from  the  inspection  of  rams 
which  have  been  stripped  of  their  flesh,! 
and  not  roasted,  but  boiled,  can  discover 
future  events,  or  those  which  _have 
passed  and  remained  long  unknown." 
A  foot  not  i  adds  :  "This  curious  super-! 
stition  is  still  preserved  in  a  debased 
form"  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Flemish  population  of  this  district, 
where  the  young  women  practice  a  sort 
of  divination  with  the  blade  bone  of  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  to  discover  who  will 
be  their  sweetheart.  It  is  still  morel 
curious  that  William  de  Rubruquis,  In  j 
the  13th  century,  found  the  same  su-  [ 
perstition  existing  among  the  Tartars." 

Poor  Puss 

As  the  World,  Wags: 

There  was  a  ■'hort  anecdote  'n  this 
column  of  the  Biston  Herald  and  Jour- 
nal of  June  29  concerning  a  Persian 
cat  accustomed,  when  wishing  to  enter 
the  house,  to  jump  onto  a  ledge  beside 
tho  front  door  and  by  stretching  out 
his  paw  rattle  the  door  knocker.  This 
anecdote  was  of  great  interest  to  the 


personal  cbservatlon. 
While  living  us  a  boy  in  the  early 

seventies  In  one  of  the  old  Mt.  Vernon 
ytrect  houses,  a  member  of  our  house- 
hold was  a  large  Maltese  cat  yclept 
Prof.  Humaston.  Now  the  professor,  al- 
though a  most  estimable  feline  gentle- 
man, was  a  rathor  too  frequent,"  unin- 
vited guest  at  breakfast.  Instead  of 
rudely  telling  him  that  the  meal  could  go 
on  without  his  presence,  we  conveyed  a 
hint  to  him  toy  putting  him  outside  the 
door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  up 
from  the  cellar,  and  carefully  latching 

I  It-  There  was  not  a  knob  on  the  door, 
but  one  of  the  old-fashioned  thumb 
latches  of  the  time.  In  spite  of  this 
preventive  (as  we  thought)  in  would 
walk  the  professor  at  breakfast.  The 
mystery  was  quite  bafTling,  for  the  maids 

>  assured  us  that  they  had  not  opened  the 
door.  Finally  our  curiosity  became  so 
strong  that  the  cat  was  put  on  the  stairs, 
the  door  carefully  latched,  and  a  sentry 
posted.    In  a  moment  the  latch  began  to 

,  rattle  and  hop  up  and  down,  and  out 
walked  our  friend,  who  defied  prison  bars 

'by  Jumping  in  the  air  from  the  top  step, 
striking  tho  thumb  piece  with  his  front 
paw,  and  triumphantly  walking  out  a' 
free  cat. 

•  Lenox. 


F.  S.  S. 


Daniel  at  Bay 

(Aa  the  World  Wags: 

When  a  young'  man,  I  was  a  member 
of  a  band  organized  to  furnish  music 
for  a  public  reception  of  The  Great  Dan- 
iel Pratt.    I  think  my  Instrument  was 

[a  tin  wash  boiler  with  bottom  removed 

•  to  enhance  vibration.  The. reception  was 
held  in  the  largest  and  most  popular 
hall  of  the  town,  and  for  a  wonder  the 
roof  remained  firmly  in  place,  after  the 
ceremonies  were  ended.  The  Great 
Pratt  came   to   our   city   by  steamer. 

.  When  he  landed  he  was  first  noticed 
on  the  upper  crossbar  of  the  frame  sup- 
port in  the  hoist  of  the  freight  slip. 
Sitting  astride  the  beam  with  arm  ex- 
tended, he  shouted  in  a  cracked  tenor 

.voice:    "See  yonder  ship  upon  her  trip." 

\i  am  uncertain,  but  I  think  he  always 
wore  a  Prince  Albert  coat  or  a  military 
cape,  and  always  a  tall  plug  hat  which 
'often  made  a  conspicuous  target  for 
sundry  missiles;  a  small  man  and  al- 
ways dressed  in  black.  I  don't  remem- 
ber ever  having  seen  him  smile.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  constant  fear  of  bodily 
harm,  .evidently  of  unsound  mind.  I 
last  saw  him  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
full  flight  from  a  crowd  of  young  men 
who  were  anxious  to  capture  him  to  do 
him  honor  In  a  way  they  have  of  dem- 
onstrating their  appreciation  on  such 
occasions.  Daniel  took  refuge  in  a  drug 
store  In  the  square,  where  ne  was  finally 
dug  out  from  under  the  counter,  a  pict- 
ure of  abject  terror.  The  more  sober- 
minded  of  the  crowd  prevailed,  and 
Daniel  was  free  from  further  annoy- 
ance. After  years  and  the  unthinking 
period  of  youth  has  passed,  It  seems 
rather  sad  that  any  one  should  be  so 

.  unfortunate.     Dr.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 
Boston. 


Nantucket's  Fauna 

AS  the  World  Wags: 
Apropos  of  rabbit  cats,  I  suppose  you 

know  the  thrice-told  tale  of  Nantucket- 

ers  that  there  Is  actually  a  type  of 
j  rabbit  cat  bred  on  their  Island  by  a 

crossing  of  cats  and  rabbits.    The  cats 

are  of  the  domestic  variety,  they  tell 
■  me,  but  have  grown  wild  through  living 
!  in  the  woods,  and  the  Joint  offspring  of 

these  animals  and  the  wild  hares  form 

a  distinct  hybrid  breed. 
I've  never  seen  one  of  these  hybrids, 
1  but  then,  I've  spent  only  a  week  on  the 

island.  L.  J.  C. 

Boston. 


Thoughtless,  at  Least 

As  the  World  Wags : 
Apropos  of   Dr.   Crockett's   letter  in 
□  which   he   describes   the  actions   of  a 
Canadian  sergeant  haranguing  a  crowd 
on  the  Common,  who,  after  recounting 
i)  his  own  deeds,   kept  asking:  "What 
-  have  you  guys  done?"  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to   the  fact  that  these 
guests  of  ours  make  it  a  point  never  to 
tl  salute  our  officers.    I  have  seen  them 
1  pass   a   gray-haired   officer,    who  had 
'i&  been   under  fire  with  never  a  quiver 
■  long  before  they  were  born. 

|  Of  course  little  things  like  this  cannon 
flhave  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  enH 
Btente  cordialo  which  exists  between  us 
land  our  most  worthy  allies,  but  like. 
Sail  the1  little  things  of  life,"  courtesy  id 
{worth  cultivating  and  can  never  do  'anw 
harm.  NAUTICUa 
Boi 


Th<  i  e  is  bad  news  from  Bagdad. 
The  !:ity  is  now  described  as  a 
•'bustling  hive  of  humanity."  Streets 
are  paved  and  lighted;  the  people 
are  oodging  motor  Cars;  there  are 
electric 'lights,  a  fire  department, 
training  schools  for  children,  sani- 
tary regulations.  Mosques  have  been 
repaired.  The  water  supply  has  been 
improved.  Sad  news  for  the  senti- 
mental arm-chair  and  veranda  trav- 
ellers; also  for  the  lovers  of  "The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night," 
jwhether  they  read  the  wondrous 
tales  in  the  old  translation  of  Gal- 
land's  version,  *e  stilted  volumes  of 
Lane,.or  in  the  English  Of  Burton  or 
Payne.  The  romance  of  Bagdad  is 
gone.  Civilization  has  done  its  dis- 
illusionizing, deadly  work. 

In  vain  is  the  sentimentalist  re- 
minded that  Bagdad  before  the  occu- 
pation of  the  English  was  nothing 
like  the  city  of  Harun  al  Rashid  and 
the  Barmecides.  When  Masrour,  the 
sworder,  served  the  Caliph  as  secret 
BeryiOe  man  and  executioner;  when 
Caliph  and  Vizier  and  sworder  lis- 
tened to  the  strange  adventures  of 
ti  c  three  one-eyed  Kalandars;  the 
Bagdad  of  music  ajnd  mirth  and  ter- 
ror, of  amorous  and  knavish  in-  j 
triguee,  of  jewels  and  poetry  and  j 
girdle^girls,  a  city  not  unvisited  by 
jinn  and  afreet;  the  city  described 
by  Marco  Polo  as  famous  for  silks 
wrought  in  gold,  damasks,  velvets 
lamented  with  the  figures  of  birds 

:id  beasts,  of  pearls  brought  from 
;ndia  to  be  bored;  the  city  whore 
iiuiuiic.  physics,  astronomy,  gt-o- 
i.iancy.  physiognomy  and  the  Mahom- 
etan law  were  studied;  the  city 
'  where  the  pious  shoemaker,  a  Chris- 
tian, in  the  reign  of  the  indolent  and 
voluptuous  Mostasem  Billah,  moved 
by  faith  a  mountain;  "the  noblest 
and  most  extensive  city  to  be  found 
In  this  part  of  the  world." 

For  there  are  cities  that,  never| 
visited  by  the  sentimentalist,  Bag- 
dad,   Damascus,    Ispahan,  Carcas-j 
sonne,  Toledo,  are  nearer  and  more( 
familiar  to  him  than  Providence  orj 
j  Worcester.    He  sees  in  the  streets 
of    Bagdad    the    shops    where  old 
woman    serving    jealously  guarded 
beauties  bid  young  merchants  to  go 
with  them  to  wild  feasting  and  hor- 
rible death;  where  Harun  at  night, 
disguised,  sees  the  false  caliph  lord-J 
ing  it  superbly  on  the  Tigris,  on 
hears  the  sound  of  lutes  and  pas-' 
sionate  voices.  What  to  the  seated  1 
traveller  are  electric  lights,  pave-] 
mentt-,  sanitary  plumbing?  He  would 
not  a> change  Solomon's  carpet  for  a. 
garage  full  of  motor  cars.    A  uni- 1 
formi  (1  policeman  is  a  sorry  replacer 
of  Mr.srour.    To  this  traveller  there 
is  no  modern,  improved  Bagdad.  The  | 
city  lhat  he  knew  has  vanished  with 
Ys,   Irani   and   Atlantis;    with  the 
Paris  pictured  by  Gustave  Dore  in 
the  droll  stories  of  Balzac. 


all.  The  meals  were 
notonous.  If  any  man' wished  a  bath, 
the  hose  was  turned  on  him  in  the 
early  morning.    Passengers  became 

acquainted;  lasting  friendships  or  en- 
mities were  formed.  There  was  time 
for  reading;  there  was  time  for  medi- 
tation. A  certain  amount  of  discom- 
fort was  welcomed.  The  city  man 
gave  himself  the  airs  of  an  old  salt. 
A  voyage  to  Europe  was  then  an 
event  in  one's  life;  the  story  of  it 
was  told  to  wondering  children  and 
admiring  neighbors.  The  ocean  was 
vast  and  wonderful.  /C*£y  4b  / 0^ 

Wo  have  changed  all  tfiat.  An 
ocean  steamship  is  now  merely  a 
floating,  luxurious  hotel.  There  is  no 
romance;  only  the  mad  rush  to  get 
across.  Men  and  women  dress  as  on 
land  and  are  punctilious  at  the  for- 
mal and  elaborate  dinner.  Why  dis- 
cuss the  exasperating  details?  Why 
speak  at  length  of  a  trip  that  is  of  no 
more  importance  than  a  boat  ride  up 
the  Hudson  or  on  Lake  Champlain? 
How  much  true  pleasure  is  lost!  No 
longer  is  there  sense  of  remoteness 
of  isolation.  No  longer  can  one  be 
beyond  reach  of  telegrams.  Even  the 
tramp  steamer  may  have  its  wireless 
apparatus.  The  romantic  traveler  now 
reads  Hakluyt,  Marryatt  or  Melville 
on  a  veranda  near  the  ocean,  or  en 
gages  passage  on  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man. 

FRITZISCHEFFW 


Fritz!  Scheff.  the  prima  donna,  is  the 
principal  feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  evening 
there  was  a  large  audience  that  ap- 
plauded vvprmly. 

The  singer  appeared  In  a  varied  pro-' 
gram,  and  there  was  a  slunr.ing  gown 
to  heighten  her  physical  charms.  Many 
of  her  numbers  were  successes  taken 
from  operettas  and  musical  comedies  [ 
associated  with  the  singer  in  the  past. 
The  singer  is  the  same  spirited,  irre- 
pressible  personality,  and  she  sings  wlth< 
all  her  old-time  charm.    None  the  less 
the  comedienne  than  the  singer,   she  j 
found  4t  hard  to  confine  herself  to  the 
song  in  hand,  and  there  was  the  ten- 
dency to  act  the  part.    This  added  to 
the  significance  of  the  text  and  the  en- 
joyment of  her  program.  The  singer  was, 
rapturously  applauded  at  the  conclusion 
of    "Kiss    Me    Again,"    from  "Mile. 
Modiste,"  which  she  sang  with  all  hef 
old-time  fervor  and  delightful  play  at 
coquetry. 

Other  acts  were  Johnny  Dooley.  singer? 
and  comedian.  In  his  uproariously  funnyjj 
burlesque  of  the  oriental  muscle  dancer, 
assisted  by  George  Williams;  William 
Egdlrettu   and   his   posing    horse  and 
dogs;  Charles  De  Haven  and  Freddie 
Nice  In  a  dancing  act,  introducing  thelij 
laughable  .burlesque   of   Svengali  and 
Trilby;  Emmet  Devoy  and  company  in 
the  farce,  "Too  Many  Wives";  De  Leon 
and  Davies  in  an  act  approaching  ele- 
gance that  reminded  one  of  happy  daySj 
In  vaudeville  In  their  specialty  of  song 
and  dance;  the  Seven  Bracks  in  one  of 
the  speediest  acrobatic  acts  of  vaude-J1 
vllle;  Shirley  sisters  in  songs  and  dancesi  > 
and  Hazel  Moran  In  lariat  manipula 


In  Five  Days 

Americans  in  France  have  found  a 
iruival  base  that  they  hope  will  be  the 
j  European  marine  terminus  of  a  route 
from  New  York  to  Paris,  taking  only 
jfive  days.  This  period  of  time  in- 
cludes the  journey  by  land  from  the 
port  to  Paris;  for  a  new  railway  will 
be  constructed,  probably  in  nearly  as 
straight  a  line  as  that  of  the  famous 
railway  in  Russia,  laid  years  ago  by 
the  Tsar's  putting  a  ruler  between 
Petrograd  and  Moscow." 

In  five  days!  What  pleasure  will 
there  he  in  such  a  journey  except  for 
those  suffering  lamentably  from  sea- 
sickmss?  What  a  change  from  the 
good  eld  voyages  that  were  adventur- 
ous, when  steamships  were  small,  the 
passage  long.  The  traveler  then  went 
to  sea :  he  was  not  ferried  across  the 
Atlantic  as  across  a  river  or  a  strait. 
The  prayers  of  the  congregation  were 
requested  for  one  about  to  embark,  or 
the  pniyer  for  those  at  sea  was  read. 
Some  made  their  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. There  was  preparation  as  for 
an  Arctic  expedition.  Old  clothes 
were  in  demand;  there  was  no  spruc- 
ing up  till  land  was  in  sight.  Cabins 
iit  night  were  lighted  dimly  or  not  at 


/ 
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Let  us  begin  the  day  by  singing  three 
verses  of  a  hymn  contributed  to  the 
Morning  Telegraph  of  New  York  by 
Balrd  Leonard.  The  hymn  was  Inspired 
by  the  optimistic  advertisements  pub- 
lished in  magazines  and  other  periodi- 
cals. 

There  Is  «  fountain  pen  that  canno,  !«it, 
Thero  It  a  dust -cloth  tint  remotes  all  dnat, 

Tlie  Gear-on  ollless  engine  will  not  squeak 
Or  rust. 

Hyboxide  tooth-paste  gives  the  germs  a  rush 
And  turn*  your  teeth  to  gloaming  pearll,  at 

that; 

Then  there's  the.  ribbon  kind,  srblch  on  the 
lirusii 

Lie*  flat. 

Ton  ran  get  perfect  songs  In  ennnlng  rubes, 

CariiRo  In  your  own  front  room  will  acreatn, 
A  fine  complexi"-'  lurks  lu  teu-cent  tubes 
Of  (ream. 


to 


actress  by  her  first  picture,  "Carmen," 
a  badly  mounted,  badly  photographed 
production,  ineffective  in  spite  of  the 

type  of  beauty  that  makes  Farrar  an 
excellent  subject  for  the  screen.  If  one 
has  not  seen  her  in  "Maria  Rosa,"  one 
has  not  really  seen  her  in  the  "movies." 
The  producers  evidently  learned  some- 
thing from  their  "Carmen,"  for  "Maria 
Rosa"  not  only  ranks  among  the  half- 
dozen  or  so  best  motion  pictures  ever 
seen  here,  but  displays  the  extraordl 
nary  gifts  of  this  "singing  woman" 
the  best  advantage. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  pictures  made  | 
from    famous    operas    or    novels  are 
usually   ineffective.     Novels  of  Victor  \ 
Hugo  and  Dumas  which  have  been  pro-  [ 
duced    in    this  'form,    although  they 
present  spectacular  scenes,  have  proved 
scrappy  and  incoherent  dramas.  Some 
time,  I  trust,  there  will  be  a  propaganda 
to  suppress  the  production  of  literary 
masterpieces    in    motion-picture  form. 
The  effect  is  very  bad.    They  are  wit- 
nessed by  many  young  people  who,  feel- 
ing that  they  are  now  familiar  with  the 
work,   will  never  bother  to  read  the 
book. 

Let  the  "movies"  have  their  own  liter- 
ature. This  is  not  said  in  contempt, 
for  I  believe  heartily  in  the  artistic  pos- 
sibilities of  this  form  of  entertainment. 
But  it  is  not  closely  allied  with  either 
literature  or  the  spoken  drama,  and 
until  producers  learn  this,  the  "movie" 
will  continue  to  be  an  industry  instead 
of  an  art.  J-  d'A. 

Bostori. 


Reincarnation 

Apropos  of  advertisements,  a  publish- 
er In  London  announces  a  novel  by  a 
woman  who  believes  that  she  is  the  re- 
Incarnation  of  a  person  rather  promi- 
nent In  the  Stuart  times.  A  friend  of 
the  amazing  Mme.  Blavatsky,  also  a 
woman  of  letters,  was  once  entertained 
by  a  publisher.  His  little  daughter 
came  into  the  room  with  a  small  terrier 
in  her  arms.  The  woman  of  letters  was 
greatly  alarmed.    "I  nave  always  been 

fraid  of  dogs,"  she  said,  "since  they 
iite  me.    I  was  once  Jezebel." 


A  Moving  l'icture  Note 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In   a   very    entertaining    article  om. 
Caruso  In  the  motion  pictures,  published 
in  the  Boston  Herald  and  Journal,  the^  j 
writer  fell  into  an  error  common  among 


Shark  Meat 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Since  Bostonians  have  adapted  whale 

meat  as -a  staple  table  diet— and  these  j 
who  have  eaten  It  have  pronounced  it 
as  very  good  eating— It  would  be  well  I 
aleo  to  adapt  eating  shark  flesh  as  well.  1 
I  know  from  experience  that  the  flesh  \ 
of  the  shark  when  fried  makes  an  ex- 
cellent dish,  and  when  fried  it  Is  hard  !  . 
to  discern  it  from  that  of  some  other , 
white  fish.  It  is  different  from  the  whalo  I 
In  that  it  is  not  the  beef-colored  mam- i 
mal  like  its  huge  aquatic  neighbor.  The  , 
flesh  of  the  shark  is  soaked  in  salt 
water,  as  I  have  seen  it  done  before  it  * 
is  cooked,  or  fried,  so  that  the  strong  \ 
fishy  smell  is  removed  and  that  the  ]i 
taste  is  more  delicious.  Apart  from  eat- 
ing Ihe  lleSh  of  the  shark  as  food,  the1  oil  11 
of  the  shark  is  a  splendid  remedy  for  [ 
the  rheumatism  snd  other  "isms,"  as 
was  told  me  by  a  friend  who  was  cured 
by  it.  Of  course,  the  rheumatic  patient , 
should  drink  the  oil  and  not  rub  with  1 
it.  as  is  supposed;  hot  only  will  it  serve 
as  a  cure  for  the  complaint,  but  acts  as 
a  sp'.endld  lubricant  for  the  inner  parts. 
Sharkskin   makes  excellent  shoes  and 
will  outlast  some  of  the  best  of  leathers.  I 
Unlike  the  whale,  the  shark  usually  is  j 
found  close  to  the  shore,  and  Is  easily  i 
captured  By  a  good  llsherman  who  is  not  1 
afraid  of  losing  a  hand  or  leg  in  the  ad- 
venture.   I  believe  others  can  testify  to  ', 
the  good  obtained  from  eating  shark 
flesh  and  drinking  shark  oil,  especially  , 
6ome  of  our  friends  from  foreign  climes 
where  the  rebellious  shark  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  diets.    Let  us  hope  that 
our  Bo9tonians  will  give  it  u  wider  trial 
on    the    menu    of   the   popular  eating 
houses  in  this  city. 
Boston.         L.  CL'THBERT  ODIAN.  | 

A  correspondent  recently  asked  for  a 
description  of  the  region  where  Camp 
Devens  now  stands,  the  region  as  It. 
was  known  to  the  Indians.  We  are  in-' 
debted  to  Mis3  Mabel  Lillian  Warren 
of  Groton  for  the  following  note: 

"Maj.  Simon  Wlllard,  born  in  th^ 
county  of  Kent.  England,  came  to  New 
England  in  the  year  1634.  He  becam-.; 
activo  in  Massachusetts  state  affair, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century] 
In  recognition  of  Ifis  services  the  Gent 
eral  Court  at  its  session  beginning  Mai,. 
6,  1G57.  granted  500  acres  of  unappro! 
priate  land,  wherever  he  could  find  it 
A  definite  grant  was  given  him  of  land 
which  lay  in  the  southern  part  of  Grot-? 
on,  now  included  in  the  town  of  Ayer 
at  its  session  beginning  May  19,  1658 
The  neighborhood  was  called  by  the  In- 
dians Nanajcoyycuss.  From  a  note  ol 
Judge  Samuel  Sewall's  'Nunnacoquis 
signifies  an  Indian  earthern  Pot  as  Han- 
ah  Hahatan's  Squaw  tells  me,  March 
24,  169S-9.'  Maj.  Willard  moved  from 
Lancaster  to  Groton  in  1671.  Here  he 
lived  until  his  house  was  burnt  by  the 
Indians  in  Philip's  war,  about  1675.  He 
was  married  three  times:  First,  to 
Mary  Sharpe  of  England;  secondly,  to 
Elizabeth  Dunster  of  Massachusetts; 
and  lastly,  to  Mary  Dunster.  Maj. 
Willard  was  the  father  of  17  children 
nine  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Twc 
of  his  descendants  were  presidents  ol 
Harvard  College.  The  station  at  Ayer 
stands  upon  land  which  was  part  of 
Nonacoicus  Farm.  Camp  Devens  Is  on 
land  included." 


But  "No,"  she  answered,  "go  back  to 

your  wine, 
And  your  toping  cronies — and.  as  for 

me. 

I  will  not  marry  you,  Earl,"  said  she. 

And  the  farmer's  lad,  with  poll  a-curl, 
In  turn  came  courting,  with  "Look, 
my  girl, 

Say,  dear,  that  we'll  marry  a  month 

from  now!" 
"Nay,  yokel,"  she  gibed,  "get  back  to 

your  plough: 
I  could  be  a  lady  of  high  degree, 
For  I  could  marry  the  Earl,"  said  she.  ■ 

Then  she  fell  of  a  sudden  to  weeping 
sore, 

And  sobbing,  "My  heart  swings  there 

on  the  moor 
With  the  boy  my  father  hanged  yes- 
terday." 

The  Earl  and  the  farm-lad  each  went 
his  way. 

J.  C.  L.  C. 

Lancaster, 


Another  Personal  Note 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Oh,  ho!  So  Prof.  T.  K.  Deedledurr 
the  great  American  Pome  Expert,  i: 
wanting  to  meet  me,  man  to  man,  an< 
settle  the  Clancy  question,  is  he?  Verj 
good.  I'll  be  thinking  It  an  honor  anc 
a  privilege  to  accommodate  the  gentle- 
man. And  this  will  he  how:  There's  a 
little  passageway  that  runs  from  Winter 
street  to  Hamilton  place.  I'll  meet  the 
Prof,  to  the  corner  of  that  alley  on 
July  13  at  1  o'clock  by  the  stroke  of  the 
bell  of  the  middle-town  clock  at  Brim- 
stone Corner.  Very  good.  After  the 
ceremonies  of  self-introduction,  we  will 
proceed  In  a  gentleman-like  manner  to 
the  spot  abaft  the  Shaw  monument  on 
Boston  Common.  Very  good.  Arrived 
at  this  arena  we  will  rest  at  ease  while 
the  boys  are  roping  off  the  ring  and 
Molliver  passes  the  hat  around  among 
the  assembled  relatives  and  friends. 
Molliver  can  be  trusted  not  to  let  any- 
thing in  the  shap-s  of  coin  get  by  or . 
away.  He  will  then  divide  the  receipts 
on  a  basis  of  50-50,  handing' one  part  to 
any  person  that  the  professor  may  pick 
out.  Very  good.  You,  Wags,  will  be 
the    referee.     The    Prof,    and    I  will 


then  strike  hands  and  proceed  to  dis-  j 
cuss    by  and  large  in  any  way  at  all 
that's  acceptable  to  him,  the  question  I 
being  "Did  Clancy  Writa  'Butts';  and,  j 
if  not,  Why?"    When  we  have  settled  i 
that  question  for  good  and  all,  Wags  ' 
will  declare  the  result,  and  the  Professor 
and  his  Professorettes  can  go  down  to 
Mary  Elizabeth's  for  a  dish  of  tea,  while 
me  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  will  trek 
I  down  Beacon  street,  and  so  on  to  "The 
I  Bell,"  for  refreshment,  free  to  all  aS 
1  long  as  the  contribution  holds  out.  Is 
it  a  go,  Mr.  Professor?    I'll  be  having 
no  hems  and  haws,  no  shilly-shallying, 
no  trying  to  arrange  a  private  Inter-  j 
view.    This  is  a  public  question,  and, ! 
I  by  the  Splendor  of  Solomon,  the  Public 
]  has  got  to  be  In  It.    Thanking  you  in  ' 
J  advance,  I  remain,  yours  for  Business 
[and  for  getting  Deedledum's  Goat. 
Boston.  VINDEX. 


Russians  and  the  Elegy 

As  the  World  Wags : 

This  is,  as  might  properly  tie  said,  ar 
riving  on  the  freight  train,  but  I  have 
just  seen  a  quotation  from  the  Theatre 
Magazine  for  September,  1917,  in  whicr 
Louis  Shcrwin  remarks :  "And  after  ali 
the  methods  of  the  Russians,  when  yov 
come  'o  analyze  them,  are  nothing  but 
the  methods  of  Shakespeare,  considerably 
improved."  Those  who  improved  on 
Gray's  "Elegy"  can  learn  from  the  Rus-i 
sians  to  do  still  greater  things. 

,    DONALD  M.  LIDDELL. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


The  Gibbet 

Quoto  the  manor's  lord  to  the  Hang- 
man's daughter; 
"Houses  and  lands  and  Jewels  fine 

(Your  beauty  and  worth  are  so  rich 
a  barter) 

All   shall  be  yours.   If  you  will  be 


Fighting  and  Sleep 

For   five  consecutive   days  Napoleon 
fought  the  Austrian  without  taking  off 
I  his  boots  or  once  closing  his  eyes.  Then, 
|  having  beaten  his  enemy,  he  slept  for 
36  hours.   Wellington  would  have  beaten 
his  man.  but  he  would  have  had  40  times 
4  0  winks.    "Wake  me  when  they  reach 
such  and  such  a  point,"  he  would  say. 
But  Tommy  is  fighting  days  and  nights 
with  perhaps  fewer  and  39  winks.  One 
j  of  them  explains  how  they  recover  from 
I  the  strain.     "Two  nights'  good  sleep — 
and  don't  think  a*bout  it!"    The  simple 
formula  of  a  true  hero. — London  Daily 
I  Chronicle.  .' 

The  Morning  Telegraph  of  New  York  J 
recently  spoke  of  purl  as  a  name  for  a  j 
"strong"  drink,  as  if  the  name,  if  not 
ihe  drink,  were  a  Feeent  Invention  bf  the 
Demon.  Now  "purl"  was  at  first  ale  or 
heer  with  an  infusion  of  wormwood  or 
oome  other  bitter  herb.  This  was  the 
purl  that  Mr.  Pepys  drank.  Much  later 
the  term  was  applied  to  a  mixture  of 
hot  beer  and  gin,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  an  excellent  morning  draught.  This 
drink  was— perhaps  is— also  known  as 
dog's  nose. 


Brooke  and  Deedledum 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  greatly  distressed  to  gather  from 
frof.  Deedledum's  long  and  interesting 
letter  upon  his  favorite  subject  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Herald  that  he  li.T3 
|[  wholly  forgotten  that  he  knov  s  mc.1 


IH6 


•  lice.    It  was  In  the  room  of  the  ~lnss 

of  las  at  a  Harvard  commencement 
main  years  ago.  The  celebration  of  that 
day  had  then  a  much  more  convivial 
character  than  '?  has  at  present.  I  am 
gjwfaaslonally  bound  to  rejoice  tn  the 
•»asstni,-  of  the  old  ways  In  this  matter. 
WXt  I  tako  this  occasion  to  say  that 
there  la  much  to  be  said  on  the  othet 
side.  I  remember  that  I  used  to  go  oul 
to  Cambrldso  regularly,  but  I  have  not 
teen  there  at  ill  for  many  years.  In 
splto  of  the  improvements  that  time  ha? 
trought  about.  I  had  been  Invited  by 
a  member  of  the  class  now  long  dead  to 
partake  of  their  justly  celebrated  punch, 
and  It  was  in  the  professor's  companj 
that  I  first  lasted  this  delectable  bever- 
age. He  approved  of  the  punch,  I  recall, 
•peaking  of  Its  smoothness  to  the  taste 
and  of  its  probably  innocuous  character 
I  remember  that  he  had  a  second  glass 
and  then  a  third.  Then  he  commented 
almost  tediously  upon  the  oppressive 
warmth  of  ihe  weather,  a  matter  not 
previously  apparent,  and  went  to  sit  in 
the  coolness  of  a  window  seat,  where  I 
left  him  talking  excitedly  to  an  admir- 
ing audience.  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
account  for  his  lapse  of  memory  and 
enn  only  deplore  having  so  completely 
failed  to  stamp  myself  upon  his  con- 
sciousness. 

I  am  not  In  the  least  influenced  by 
pique  when  I  say  that  I  am  unable  to 
reveal  my  sources  of  information  about 
Clancy.  I  am,  as  a  clergyman,  the  re- 
cipient of  many  confidences  in  regard 
to  many  people,  and  I  am  bound  in  hon- 
or to  respect  such  confidences.  Clancy, 
like  most  men  of  genius,  had  his  vicis- 
situdes and  we  all  know  what  men  will 
do  under  the  stress  of  pecuniary  need. 
I  have  myself  written  advertisements  of 
church  entertainments  upon  occasion 
without  the  least  sense  of  committing  an 
impropriety.  I  did  not  employ  in  this 
task  my  highest  powers;  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  utilize  any  considerable 
amount  of  literary  skill  In  the  feat  of 
soliciting  a  public  of  the  average  in- 
telligence to  patronize  a  strawberry  fes- 
tival; and  It  seems  probable  that  Clan- 
cy's admitted  sense  of  literary  propri- 
ety would  lead  him  to  refrain  from  lay- 
ing pearls  before  swine. 

"The  Lay  of  the  Lonesome  Lung"  was 
published  by  a  Boston  house  and  at- 
tained a  circulation  of  nearly  1,000,000 
copies  in  an  illustrated  edition.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy  under 
these  circumstances.  I  regret  to  say 
that  Miss  Sarah  Hepatlca,  to  whom  I 
have  applied,  cannot  at  the  moment  lay 
her  hand  upon  one. 

REV.  BABBLINGTON  BROOKE. , 

Milton. 


more  than 
Boston. 


anonymous  lent 
5  stiletto-like  p« 
too  much  to  sig 
'HILir  McCAN. 


The  Tedesco  Club 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  brig  Tedesco,  for  which  the  club 
at  Swampscott  was  named,  was,  as  one 
of  your  correspondents  says,  wrecked  off 
Galloupe's  Point.  The  captain's  wife 
came  ashore  carrying  her  pet  canary  in 
a  cage,  and  they  broke  into  the  lower 
Boor  of  Edward  C.  Bates's  house,  my 
uncle.  I  believe  the  family  was  asleep 
upstairs,  but  am  not  sure.  The  windows, 
being  of  the  long  French  type  of  that 
day,  were  easily  opened.  The  clubhouse, 
when  the  club  was  first  formed,  was 
situated  on  Phillips  Beach,  but  has  never 
been  In  sight  of  the  place  where  the 
brig  went  ashore.  Having  been  away 
and  not  having  seen  the  papers,  I  can 
only  judge  that  some  one  objects  to 
joining  the  club  because  Tedesco  is  of, 
Italian  origin,  having  to  do  with  Ger- 
mans. I  am  as  anti-German  as  they 
make  them,  but  I  was  born  in  Swamp- 
scott within  full  sight  of  the  place  where 
the  Tedesco  was  wrecked,  and  know  the 
whole  story.  I  also  belonged  to  the  club 
when  it  originated,  and  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  gentlemen  who  have  writ- 
ten you  about  this  matter  I  will  say 
that  I  suggested  at  one  time  that  the 
club's  name  be  changed  to  Tabasco,  as 
at  the  beginning  there  were  some  pretty 
hot  discussions  as  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Why  not.  in  order  to  soothe  the 
gentlemen's  feelings,  call  the  club,  as; 
the  dictionaries  do  when  a  word  has  two 
or  more  meanings,  Tedesco— see  Tabas- 
co? PHILIP  LITTLE. 

Boston. 


White  and  Red 
I  As  the  World  Wags: 
I  Last  Friday  I  read  In  your  column  a 
1  communication  about  "The  Girl  and  the 
•  Horse,"  implying  that  the  red-haired 
I  girl  and  the  white  horse  were  no  longer 
j  companions.  Saturday  afternoon  a  red- 
;  haired  girl  met  a  friend  on  the  sidewalk 
'  near  my  window  and  stopped  for  a  chat. 
|  Almost  immediately  a  white  horse  at- 
Itached  to  a  delivery  wagon  came  from 
[the  other  direction  and  stopped  on  the 
I  opposite  side  of  the  street,  apparently 
i thinking,  "This  is  as  near  as  the  traffic 
regulations  will  allow,  but  it  shows  we 
are  still  friends."  E.  D.  F. 

I  Maiden. 


| As  the  World  Wags: 
|  Inasmuch  as  Henry  Ford  continues  to 
[sell  his  flivvers  without  spending  a  few 
j  millions  on  advertising  in  the  newspa- 
pers, let's  continue  to  knock  (boost) 
■  him. 

i  The  answer  to  the  "Girl  and  Horse" 
I  question  is:   The  white  horse  has  heen 


Recipe  for  Vers  Libre 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Take  an  ordinary  scribbling  Mock  and 
a  pencil  warmed  to  the  scribbling  point. 
Sit  down,  or  preferably  stand  on  your 
head,  as  It  will  produce  confusion  and 
unconsciousness,  two  essentials  of  really 
successful  achievement.  After  your  head 
begins  to  boil  and  all  lucidity  of  Idea 
Is  thoroughly  cooked,  start  In  to  com- 
pose your,  alleged  poem,  remembering 
always  to  hold  yourself  under  control 
in  order  that  no  thought  Or  ICea  shall 
leak  in  and  become  mixed  with  the  in- 
gredients. Now  write  down  such  words' 
as  may  come  into  your  semi-conscious 
brain,  being  most  careful  to  avoid  let- 
ting any  idea  get  mixed  with  your  words 
which  would  utterly  spoil  the  palatable- 
ness  of  the  dish.  When  cooked,  chop  up 
into  lines  of  unequal  length  with  an 
occasional  line  of  only  one  word,  being 
especially  careful  to  avoid  the  three  Rs, 
1  thyme.  Rhythm  and  Reason,  using  just 
enough  of  the  last,  like  wheat,  to  bind 
the  mess  (beg  pardon)  the  mass  to- 
gether. When  thoroughly  cooked  serve 
with  a  dash  of  Cubist  sauce  to  the  fad- 
dists and  the  freakists.  F.  S.  S. 

Lenox. 

We  publish  this  letter,  but  do  not  ap- 
prove. Surely  "F.  S.  S."  does  nof  con- 
demn all  free  verse.  Walt  Whitman, 
Jules  Loforgue,  Gustave  Kahn,  MiSs 
\my  Lowell  are  not  names  to  be  idly 
dismissed.  There  are  many  others. 
r,"ven  in  one  of  the  earliest  volumes  of 
free  verse,  Adah  Isaacs  Menken's  "ln- 
felicia,"vt  there  are  poetlo  thoughts, 
flash**  of  genius.—  Ed. 


We   are   Indebted   to  Mr.  Habakkuk 
Eelcher  of  Ipswie^for  calling  our  atten- 
I  tion  to  the  following  passages  from  Mac- 
icabees,  3,  "relating  to  the  Crown  Prince": 
"Now  when  Seron,  a  prince  of  the  army 
of   Syria,    heard   say   that   Judas  had 
•;  gathered  unto  him  a  multitude  and  com- 
;  pany  of  the  faithful  to  go  out  with  him 
to  war.  he  said  :    'I  will  get  me  a  name 
and  honor  in  the  kingdom,  for  I  will  go 
fight  with  Judas  and  they  that  are  with 
him,  who  despise  the  King's  command- 
ment.'  So  he  ;nade  him  ready  to  go  up, 
and  there  went  with  him  a  mighty  host 
of  the  ungodly  to  help  him  and  to  be 
avenged  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

"And  when  he  came  near  to  the  going 
up  of  Bethhoron,  Judas  went  forth  to 
meet  him  with  a  small  company,  who,| 
when  they  saw  the  host  coming  to  meet 
them,  said  unto  Judas:  'How  shall  ,we 
be  able,  being  so  few,  to  fight  against  so 
grea.t  a  multitude  and  so  strong,  seeing 
we  are  ready  to  faint  with  fasting  all 
this  day?" 

"Unto  whom  Judas  answered :  'It  is 
no  hard  matter  for  many  to  be  shut  up 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  and  with  the  God 
of  heaven  it  is  all  one,  to  deliver  with  a 
great  multitude  or  a  small  company: 
For  the  victory  of  battle  standeth  not  in 
the  multitude  of  an  host,  but  strength 
cometh  from  heaven. 

"  'They  come  against  us  in  much  pride 
and  iniquity  to  destroy  us,  and  our  wives 
and  children,  and  to  spoil  us:  But  we 
fight  for  our  lives  and  our  laws.  Where 
fore  the  Lord  himself  will  overthrow 
them  before  our  face:  and  a3  for  you, 
be  ye  not  afraid  of  them.'  " 


TWWWri.''  other  day  as  to  the 

•\  oesi  nning,  for  a  five-foot  book  shelf. 
Dr.  raid's  list  is  good,  but  It  Is  rather 
conventional.     Half  of   his   books  are 

familiar.    What  my  friend  wanted  was 
an  unusual  collectioh.   What  better  ad- 
vice could  I  give  him  than  to  possess 
himself  of  a  copy  of  every  book  that  Is 
cited  in  this  department  of  the  Herald 
and  Journal?  The  chief  zest  in  collect- 
ing a  library  of  this  kind  Is  that  it  can- 
not be  acquired  by  Immediate  and  whole- 
sale purchase.  It  is  a  matter  of  accre- 
Ulon,  book  by  book,  the -quest  lasting  for 
iyears  and  years.  Space  must  be  left  for 
jSrof-  Herk'lier  Johnson's  colossal  work.. 
■  There  Is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  Her- 
man Melville's  fascinating  tale.  Many 
other  rare  and  learned  volumes  quoted 
by  the  erudite  editor  will  keep  even  the 
most  indefatigable   bibliophile  trotting 
round  the  globe  for  two  or  three  dec- 
ades; but  what  a  glorious  life,  if  one  has 
means  and   leisure,   this  hunt  for  the 
scarce  and  famous  books  mentioned  and 
Quoted  in  "As  the  World  Wags"! 
Boston.  w>  E  K 

"Moby  Dick"  and  "White  Jacket,"  by 
Herman  Melville,  were  reprinted  some 
years  ago.  Unfortunately  the  table  of 
jjpntents,  prefixed  in  the  first  edition  of 
Mobys  Dick,"  was  omitted  in  the  re- 
pnnt.-(Ed.) 


Adelaide  Phillipps 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  reading  the  sketch  of  Adelaide! 
Phillipps  in  last  Sunday's  Herald  J 
missed  the  names  of  her  two  favorite" 
songs:  "Lascia  Chio-pianga,"  from 
wandel  s  "Kinaldo."  and  her  celebrated  I 
encore,  "Maria  Dolous." 

She  sang  those  two  songs  frequently  ' 
in  our  homes,  and  when  I  was  a  child 
she  sang  me  to  sleep,  many  times,  with 

Kathleen  Mavourneen"  and  "The 
Tears  of  Love."  I  have  now,  in  my  oos- 
session,  a  large  portrait  of  her.  similar 
to  the  one  shown   in  the  Herald 

Boston-  ELIZA  HALL. 


In  Full  Leaf 

As  the  World  Wags : 

I  take  it  that  they  are  not  Hooveriz- 
ing  in  fig-leaves,  about  the  umbrageous 
and  Edenic  shores  of  Jamaica  Pond, 
this  summer.  My  impression  to  this  ef- 
fect is  derived  from  the  following  real 
estate  advertisement,  from  a  solemn 
and  irreproachable  Boston  evening  news- 
paper : 

"JAMAICA  PLAIN — Modern  single  house 
with  view  Jamaica  Pond;  electric  light, 
hot  water  heat;  a  most  beautiful  spot  to 
live;  alt  surrounded  by  people  of  fastidious 
tastes  and  luxuriant  foliage,  $8500." 

By  the  way,  that  name  "Tedesco" 
fooled  me.  Not  knowing  Italian,  I  had 
always  taken  it  to  be  a  made-up  name. 
I  did  not  know  what  the  "Ted"  was 
for,  hut  supposed  the  "esco"  to  be  some 
inspired  joker's  abbreviation  for  'Es- 
sex COunty."  I  have  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality of  members  there  at  various 
times,  but  I  didn'-t  like  to  ask  about  the 
name. 

Keep  the  name,  by  all  means.  What 
if  it  does  mean  "German"?  It  is  not 
an  Italian  club,  and  there  will  be  an- 
other name  for  Germans  before  this 
war  is  over.  W.  C.  T. 

Brookline. 


A  Real  Library 

•  As  the  World  Wags: 

Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  you  are.  in 
the  phrase  of  Samuel  Johnson,  raising 
the  price  of  literature?  Recent  demands 
on  Boston  booksellers  for  a  copy  of 
"Moby  Dick"  bring  the  response:  "We've 

jjbeen  trying  for  weeks  to  get  the  book; 
it  seems  to  be  out  of  print."  Only  in  one 
place— a  place  as  curious  as  a  dugout  on 
the  Flanders  front,  where  you  descend 
by  devious  passages  and  steep  stairways 

Vto  a  cave  that  burrows  under  one  of 
Boston's  ancient  graveyards— only  there! 
could  I  find  the  book.  It  was  a  first  edl-f 

•  tion— and  there  was  a  first  edition  pricej 
'attached  to  it.  One  can  find  "Moby 
-Dick"  in  the  great  libraries,  but  it  de-j 

serves  a  prominent  place  on  one's  pri-( 
vate  shelf.   And  this  is  a  reminder  that! 


'<  The  centenary  of  Gounod  inspired  Eng- 
lish writers  about  music  to  consider  his 
art.  The  Times  began  by  saying  that 
Gounod  is  a  shining  example  of  the 
theory  that  man  is  master  of  his  fate, 
that  he  can  in  time  achieve  what  he 
really  sets  his  heart  on.  From  the  day 
•when  his  mother,  who  gave  him  his 
first  lessons  in  music  and  whose  memory 
meant  so  much  to  him  in  after  life,  re- 
pressed his  aspirations,  entrenching  her- 
self behind  advice  difficult  for  him  to 
reject,  he  burned  to  hear,  and  one  day 
to  write,  opera.  When  Rossini— the  pros- 
pect of  hearing  whose  "Otello"  kept  the 
young  Gounod  from  eating  aifc  sleeping 
—was  told  by  Mattei  that  he  now  knew 
enough  to  write  operas  but  not  enougn 

.'  to  write  church  music,  he  answered,  in 
his  practical  way,  that  operas  were  all 
he  wanted  to  write.  And  Gounod,  who 
Studied  Palestrina  so  assiduously  at 
Rome,  who  went  so  near  taking  orders 
that  he  became  a  pupil  at  the  Seminaire 
and  was  announced  in  the  papers  as 
having  taken  them,  and  whose  future 
was  prophesied  in  the  Athenaeum  when 
he  was  33  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  an 
"Agnus  Dei"  of  his  given  atj  a  London 
eoncert,  never  deserted  his  first  love. 

The  Times  was  evidently  right  in  say- 
ing that  Gounod  wrote  one  opera  on 
which  his  fame  securely  rests:  "There 
are  many  to  whom  the  word  opera  sim- 

,  ply  means  'Faust.'    Perhaps,  remember- 

.  Ing  "Romeo  et  Juliette,'  one  might  say 
he  wrote  one  and  a  half;  the  others  do 
not  count."  Yet,  in  his  last  years,  Gou- 

i  nod  Insisted  that  his  best  opera  was 
"Polyeucte,"  while  Saint-Saens,  who  de- 
lights In  paradox,  boldly  asserts  that 
Gounod's  oratorios  will  outlive  even 
"Faust."  Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  wrote  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph  that  one  knows 
"only  too  well,  alas!  That  they  are 
deemed  to  he  groundlings— but  are  they? 
—who  still  can  find  a  soft  place  in  their 
hearts  for  the  'Faust'  for  which  Chou- 
dens  paid  the  comparatively  paltry  sum 

.  of  f.8000,  hut  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  publishing  house  upon  it,  and  old 
Tom  Chappell  paid  £160,  ahd,  at  that, 
deemed  his  bargain  something  of  a  risky 
speculation!  This  kind  of  thing  has  hap- 
pened from  immemorial  times,  and  is 
Just  as  likely  to  happen  again  as  ever 
before.  It  is  a  risk,  and  it  is  a  specula- 
tion to  undertake  the  cost  of  produce 
tion,  whether  on  the  stage  or  in  print,  of 
en  opera,  and  the  risk  is  reduced  not 
very  much,  or  at  least  the  certainty  of 
success  is  brought  not  very  much  nearer, 
by  the  fact  of  the  composer  having  a 
previously  established  reputation.  But 
are  they,  of  necessity,  groundlings  who 
still  love  their  'Faust'?" 

■  The  Times  considered  the  reasons  for 
Gounod's  popularity.  "That  critic  who 
bailed  genius  in  the  young  composer  of 
the  'Agnus  Dei'  wrote  that  the  music  was 
'not  new,  if  new  meant  quaint  and 
topsy-trirvy;  nor  old,  if  old  meant  dry 
nnd  stiff  '   Works  of  genius  do  not  com- 


...^cTam^m^^^v^WreWch  on 

Hie  morrow  of  their  birth,  to  critics  or H 
any  one  else;  and  if  this  struck  him  Inr 
that  way,  it  may  have  been  because  j. 
Gounod  belonged,   like  Emile   Augler. . 
who  wrote  the  book  for  his  'Sapho,  to 
•the  school  of  good  sense,'  and  because, 
his  harmony  is   not  carried  into  the 
falsehood  of  extremes,  nor  is  ho  above 
attending  to  the  logic  and  punctuation 
of  his  melodies.   Another  critic,  Berlioz, 
eavs  that  the  subject  of  each  scene  is 
largement  dessine  et  habllement  deve- 
loppe;   and,   indeed,   the  popularity  of  | 
.-Faust'  largely  depends  on  the  broad 
humanity,  the  conciseness  and  the  easy 
Slow  of  the  scene  of  the  moment.  Lastly,  I 
•Faust'  has  been  the  subject  of  a  ser-  I 
mon   bv   a   cultivated   Unitarian.  He 
found  in  Mephistopheles's  laughter  at 
the  end   of  the   third   act  the  Greek 
Nemesis,  hut  be  also  found  something 
uplifting  in  the  melodies.  However  that 
may  be,  It  will  not  be  misunderstood 
perhaps,  If  we  say  that  a  faint  odor  of 
Incense  clings  to  these  tunes-  about  as 
much  religion  as  my  William  hkes,  in 
Hannah  Morc's  words,  or  in  Gounod  s  , 
own  (of  his  later  works)  musique  peinte 
o.  fresque.  , ,        .      „   .  . 

!  "A  taint  that  runs  through  all  his 
I  melody  is  Rosalia,  the  repetition  of  a 
3  phrase  a  note  higher.  We  hear  it  every- 
where—in the  'Credo'  of  the  'Messe  in 
the  'Improperia  of  the  Redemption,'  in 
the  'Tuba  mlrum,'  in  the  valse  'Je  veux 
vlvre'  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  in  'Naz- 
areth' and  the  notorious  'Ave  Maria. 
Of  more  than  a  dozen  airs  in  Faust 
only  two  are  immune  from  the  disease, 
and  the  famous  ones— Valentine's  song, 
the  Jewel  song,  'Salut,  demeure,'  and 
•Oul!  e'est  toi,  je  t'aime'— have  it  very 
badly.  But,  after  all,  it  should  be 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness  that 
what  he  wrote  was  melody,  since  there 
are  others  to  whom  it  has  not  occurred 
to  do  that.  They  may  not  desire  that 
kind  of  immortality  that  has  attended 
Gounod's,  but  without  melody  they  will 
have  no  other  immortality.  Melody  and 
harmony  are,  no  doubt,  lndissolubly 
fused.  Yet  there  is  a  point  where  the 
one  ceases  to  be  thought  In  terms  of 
the  other  to  the  confusion  of  both, 
where  melody  has  a  soul  to  call  its 
own  and  is  pot  a  maid-of-all-work;  and 
a  clear  sense  of  proportion  and  a  right 
Instinct  can  find  it." 

Mr.  Legge  thinks  that  the  majority 
never  knew  and  never  cared  that  Gounod 
was  one  of  the  "prime  milestones"  in 
French  operatic  history.  "And  what  a 
history  that  is!  Imagine  what  it  must 
have  meant  to  a  youngster,  hovering 
between  the  theatre  and  the  monastery, 
to  have  been  brought  in  youth  and  early 
middle-age  into  contact  with  such  folk 
as  Ary  Scheffer,  Corot,  Berlioz,  Saint- 
Saens,  Wieniaski,  Vieuxtemps,  Leonard, 
De  Beriot,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Massenet, 
Cesar  Franck,  Lalo,  Dore,  our  own 
Leighton,  Turgeniev,  and  so  on!  Then 
!  Gounod,  as  I  say,  was  hovering.  In 
Rome  where  he  liv.ed  as  winner  of  the 
grand'  prix,  he  came  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  Palestrina  and  all  that  that 
great  man  stood  for;  he  actually  com- 
,  posed  a  Mass  alia  Palestrina— is  it  ever 
sung  today?  My  impression  is  that  Gou- 
nod's earliest  opera,  'Sapho,'  was  more 
the  result  of  his  association  with  the 
old  Garcias  than  of  a  real  operatic  'con- 
viction,' but  let  that  pass.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  very  attractive  personality. 
'Gounod  is  charming,'  wrote  Veuillot ; 
'do  not  be  surprised  if  he  kiss  you.  At 
the  station  he  Wssed  father  and  mother, 
children,  their  governess  and  friends. 
He  would  have  passed  to  the  station 
master  had  not  the  train  moved  on.'  " 

We  heard  the  first  performance  of 
"Mors  et  Vita"  in  Paris  at  the  Troca-) 
dero.  Gounod  conducted  in  an  ecstatic 
rather  than  authoritative  manner.  His 
tempi  were  nothing  like  those  indicated 
In  the  published  piano  score.  Alex- 
andre Guilmant,  who  was  the  organist 
on  this  occasion,  told  us  after  the  per- 
formance that  Gounod  kissed  the  solo! 
singers— Mme.  Krauss,  Edward  Lloyd 
and  the  great  baritone,  Faure,  were; 
three  of  them— the  organist,  the  con- 1 
cert  master,  and,  no  doubt,  the  good- 
looking  women  of  the  chorus.  But  to 
go  back  to  Mr.  Legge." 

"It  was,  I  think,  in  1851  that  Gounod 
first  visited  England,  but  it  was  many 
years  subsequently  that  one  came  to 
look  on  him  as  a  rather  genial  old  gen- 
tleman with  a  white  beard,  as  he  is 
usually   depicted.     For  several  years, 
from  1870  to  1873.  he  lived  in  England, 
and  here  he  wrote  his  'Gallia'  (for  the 
,  opening  of  the  Albert  Hall),  and  no 
doubt  a  multituae  or  otner  worns,  as 
assuredly    he    wrote    a    number  of 
songs,  of  a  sacred  character,  to  English 
texts.     But   though  he  did  not  write 
h  'Faust'  for  us,  it  surely  Is  not  to  say 
■  4  too  much  to  suggest  that  'Faust'  has 
I  never  enjoyed  the  enormous  popularity 
jl  elsewhere  that  has  followed  it  here  and 
9J  kept  it  verv  much  among  the  most  at- 
tractive  of   operas   in   all  repertories 
More  than  half  a  century  has  gone  since 
first  it  was  heard  at  Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre, or  since  its  original  performance 
-here  in  English  (In,  I  think,  Chorley  s 
translation).    It  would  be  safe  to  prog- 
nosticate  the  passing  of  yet  another 
half-century  ere  its  popularity  begins  to 
fade.    For  as  each  generation  brings  In 
,its  train  sundry  folk  of  the  so-called 
^superior'   order,   who  know  not  their 
Gounod  and  will  have  none  of  him,  so 
the  same  generation  brings  along  many 
others  who  revel  in  what  the  other  de- 
scribes  as   the   saccharine  strains  or 
•Faust.'     It  is  the  'groundlings'  who 
have  it,  after  all.       -    .     v  _ .  : — Jtk 


it  is.  too,  with  nis  church  music, 
his  masses  and  motets.  Quot  homines, 
tot  sententlae,  is  at  least  as  true  in  the 
case  of  Gounod  as  of  any  other  musician 
who  ever  lived.  While  many  railed  at 
•Redemption'  and  'Mors  et  Vita'  in  the 
old  days  and  voted  the  music  a  bore, 
thousands  filled  the  Albert  Hall  to  hear 
I  at  least  the  former  for  many  years. 
JThls,  I  know,  is  not  a  sound  argument, 
Jbut  it  is  a  true  statement,  at  any  rate; 
land  in  any  case  the  fact  remains  that 
[Gounod's  music  from  first  to  last  has 
[played  a  great  role  in  the  world.  It  has 
laffoi  ded,  perliaps,  a  wider  pleasure  than 
Ithat  of  almost  any  other  composer  of 
[his  epoch;  for  while  Wagner  was,  and 
|is.  for  the  mass,  on  the  stage,  and  In  a 
[much  more  limited  extent  in  the  domes- 
tic circle,  Gounod  permeated  every 
■  household  In  which  was  a  voice,  a  piano 
lor  viclln,  or  an  American  organ." 

I    Mr.   Matthew  Kingston,  writing  for 
Ktfusical  Opinion,  says  that  It  is  the  duty  - 
I  of  a  composer  to  give  "a  correct  title  to 
I  his  work,"  as  "the  clew  to  his  thesis." 
|  ."Any  composer  who  seeks  to  hide  the 
|  main  purport  of  his  music  under  a  la- 
[  conic  opus  number  (such,  for  Instance, 
[  as  'Sonata,  op.  1,  No.  2')  deserves  to 
I  have  to  wait  for  recognition  of  the  qual- 
I  |ty  of  his  work.   .   .   .    Life  Is  too  short 
and  audiences  ought  not  to  have  to  puz- 
rlo  and  waste  time  in  trying  to  find  out 
whether  the  composer  has  anything  or 
nothing  to  say  for  himself."   Mr.  Klng- 
.  Bton  attributes  the  failure  to  "designate" 
music  to  the  "morbid  shyness"  of  the 
composer'.  •  I 

Mr.  Kingston  no  doubt  applauds  Abt 
Vogler  for  his  programs  of  organ  reci- 
tals. Vogler  played  at  a  church  in 
Munich  certain  pieces  about  which  there 
could  be  no  uncertainty,  at  least  as  to 
his  Intention: 

"Terrace  song  of  the  Africans,  while 
they  dress  their  flat  roofs  with  lime, 
during  which   alternatively   one  choir 
and  tho  other  stamps. 
"The  shepherd's  delight,  accompanied 
by  a*  thunder  storm. 

^Song  of  the  Hottentots,  consisting  of 
three  bars  and    two   words:  Mayema, 
|  Mayema,  Huh,  Huh,  Huh. 

"The  Siege  of  Jericho — Isreal's  prayer 
I  to  Jehovah,  Trumpet  Fanfare,  Collapse 
of  the  Walls,  Entry  of  the  Victors." 

I  To  the  Editor  of  tho  Hefald: 

•Where  did  Calumet  find  the  word  'In- 
stantly' that  he  put  Into  the  mouth  of 
Salome?    From   the  Vulgate?    In  the  > 
King  James  Version  (Mark  vi.,  25),  she  j 
says:   'I  will  Hint  thou  give  me  by  and  | 
by  in  a  charger  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist'   In  the  account  given  by  Mat- 71 
thew  there  is  no  word  about  the  time  of  | 
delivery." 

I  inclose  this  clipping  from  the  Sun- 
day Herald  of  June  SO.    Calumet's  au- 
thority  for  saying   "instantly"   In  the 
ca.se  or  Salome  is  the  fact  that  "by  and 
by"  .inn  years  ago  meant  "Instantly."  In 
the  revised  version  of  1S85  It  appears  as 
"forthwith."   This  was  ,  \plalned  by  one 
of  the  Ami  rlcan  roinmittee  on  revision 
In  fi  lecture  I  attended  in  1S84  or  there- 
abouts, the  lecturer  surmising  that  tlio 
change  In  the  present  meaning  was  the 
result    of    dilatory    actions  following, 
promises  of  promptness  extending  over 
hundreds    of    years,    and    he  added 
"There's  a  sermon  In  that  fact."  Hum- 
phrey's Commentary  on  tho  revised  ver- 
it  "by  and  by"  in  modern 
linage  points  to  a  time  not  so  immediate 
\aa  tho  Greek  work  In  the  original,  and 
you  will  doubtless  remember  the-  verses, 
rpernups  <u  or  RO  years  old.  called  "The 
[Street  of  By-and-By,"  which  begin: 
"Oh.  shun  the  spot,  my  youthful  friends, 
I  urge  you  to  beware." 
and  end  with  the  solemn  warning; 
"You  will  reach  the  house  of  Never 
In  the  street  of  By-and-by." 
Hudson.  T.  P.  PERKINS. 

Mr.  John  W.  Ryan  Writes  About 

Soubrettes  He  Has  Met 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Many  soubrettes  I  have  seen  In  my 
visits  to  the  theatre  for  at  least  70  ; 
years— a  long  period  In  the  life  of  a  I 
mortal  whose  existence  Is  biblically  in-  9 
(Heated  to  be  threescore  and  ten.    I  I 
have  a  dim  remembrance  of  having  seen 
Clara  Fisher  (afterward  Mrs.  Maeder) 
In  "The  Spoiled  Child,"  long  before  I 
could  read,  and  somewhat  later,  at  the 
Boston  Museum  when  it  was  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  streets, 
I  aaw  Adelaide  Phillips  In  the  same  j,' 
play.    The   great-grandfathers   of  thet. 
present  generation  regarded  the  little.'- 
Clara  as  the  most  winsome  bit  of  juve-/ 
nile  dramatic  precocity  that  ever  tripped  r\ 
before  the  footlights.   My  acquaintance  i  i 
with  her  In  the  far-off  days  was,  of 
course,  hot  Intimate,  nor  did  I  know 
her  much  better  when  she  became  the  f. 
bride  of  James  Maeder,  the  whilom  or- 
ganist at  Church  Green  and  the  one-  ! 
time  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
old  Tremont  Theatre,   on   the  site  of 
the  Tremont  Temple,  which,  like  the 
Phoenix,  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  ft 
arising  from  its  ashes  to  gladden  the  Z 
hearts  of  our  non-playgoing  brethren  of  1 
the  Baptist  persuasion.    Mrs.   Maeder,  J 
however,   was  an  actress  that  I  saw  j[ 
many  times  at  tho  old  Globe  Theatre  in 
tho  days  of  George  Honey.  John  C.  Cow- 
per  nnd  poor  Harry  Murdoch,  when  she 
was  playing  old  women  with  ease,  and 
with  the  finish  that  <  omes  from  long 
familiarity  with  the  stage.    Few  even 


I  then  realised  that  she  was  the  Clara 

\  Kisrer  of  an  elder  time,  when  she  was 
I  a  star  of  no  small  Importance  in  the 
I  dramatic  sky.  She  was  a  sister  of 
V  Amelia  Fisher,  of  2  BuBinch  place,  who 
so  long  entertained  William  Warren  as 
her  most  honored  guest  and  unobtrusive 
I  counsellor. 

Our  townswoman,  Charlotte  Cushman, 
had  no  great  regard  for  Mr.  Maeder, 
(who  she  said  ruined  her  singing  voice. 
I  If  it  were  so,  it  was  not  a  grievous 
I  fault,  for  It  took  from  the  lyric  stage 
what  might  have  been  a  mediocre  per- 
fdrmer,    and    gave    to    the  dramatic 
stage  one  of  the  greatest  actresses  of 
the  19th  century.   The  thrifty  Charlotte 
died  rich  and  was  honored  both  at  home 
and  abroad  for  her  tragic  impersona- 
tions, and  Clara  Fisher  passed  almost 
into  histrionic  obscurity.      »  ' 

"Mag"  Ayling  is,  I  think,  the  one  that 
I  remember  best  among  the  early  sou- 
.brettes  that  came  within  the  range  of 
rmy  observation  during  my  boyhood.  She 
Joined  the  company  at  the  old  Tremont 
Theatre  as  Margaret  Hurley  of  Boston 
and  made  rapid  advance  in  her  profes- 
sion. I  believe  I  have  referred  to  her 
recently  in  these  columns,  so  I  make  my 
comment  upon  her  now  as  brief  as  need 
be. 

But -the  soubrette  that  I  most  admired 
In  my  juvenility  was  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thoman 
at  the  Boston  Museum  in  the  later 
forties  of  the  past  century.  She  was 
always  spirited  without  being  obtrusive, 
and  she  never  overacted  to  catch  the 
applause  of  the  unintelligent.  I  recall 
with  particular  pleasure  her  interpreta- 
tion of  Starlight  Bess  in  that  capital 
romantic  drama,  "The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,"  now  almost  forgotten,  and  which 
Is  perhaps  a  somewhat  idealized  picture 
of  gipsy  life  far  surpassing  the  "Rose- 
dale"  of  an  after  period.  In  the  farce 
Mrs.  Thoman  had  just  the  right 
touch  of  piquancy,  and  she  could 
adapt  herself  to  parts  of  a  more 
serious  kind  without  the  least  display 
of  extravagance.  I  recall  that  the  pat- 
rons of  the  Boston  Museum,  when  she 
left  that  theatre  to  go  to  the  Pacific 
slope  with  her  husband,  who  subse- 
quently found  another  wife  In  Julia 
Pelby,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Pelby,  who  were  so  long  Iden- 
tified with  the  management  of  the  old 
National  Theatre  at  the  corner  of  Port- 
land and  Traverse  streets.  Mrs.  Thoman 
was  one  of  the  many  players  who  called 

William  Warren  cousin,  and  she  did  h> 
discredit  In  her  art  to  the  distinguished 

relationship. 

My  recent  reference  to  the  old  Na- 
tional Theatre  brings  to  my  mind  Anna 
Cruise,  who  at  that  house  was  once 
"glee  made  a  living  thing,"  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Dion  Boucicault  or  John 
Brougham,  as  tho  case  may  be,  for  both 
had  the  "London  Assurance"  to  claim 
It.  Perhaps  there  have  been  better  rep- 
resentatives of  Jack  Shepard  than  Anna 
Cruise,  but  they  have  escaped  me,  and 
I  never  say  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Thome, 
Sr.,  In  the  character  of  the  vivacious 
housebreaker,  which  she  was  said  to 
enact  extremely  well,  until  her  refusal 
to  play  It  at  the  "old  Nalah"  caused 
the  last  theatrical  riot  we  had  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  only  one.  I  believe,  after 
the  Edmund  Kean  disturbance  at  the 
Federal  Street  Theatre.  Maybe,  as  Will 
Waterproof  says,  it  Is  well  good  things 
should  pass,  and  soon  after  the  National 
Theatre  was  burned  down  for  the  first 
time  In  the  early  fifties,  Anna  Cruls* 
departed  from  Boston  only  to  return 
here  for  a  short  visit  within  memory 
of  present  playgoers.  Then,  of  course, 
youth  had  departed,  ^and  she  was  no 
longer  the  soubrette*  that  made  our 
youthful  blood  circle  with  delight  as  we 
sat  entranced  In  the  pit.  Alas,  later 
we  saw  her  from  the  parquet,  and  sho 
was  changed.  So  were  we.  with  more 
change  in  our  pockets,  but  less  lightness 
in  our  hearts. 

Then  there  was  the  bonny,  sunny  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Smith,  who.  at  the  new  Federal 
Street  Theatre,  after  It  had  emerged 
from  the  sanctity  of  the  Odeon.  used  to 
perform  In  the  Planche  extravaganzas 
of  "Beauty  and  tbe  Beast;'  and  ^,'ThP 
Fair  One  with  Golden  Locks'^'  .  What  a 
cheery  smile  she  had  and  how  sweetly 
she  sang.  She  was  one  of.  the  Riddle 
sisters,  whose  parents  had  encouraged 
Edwin  Forrest  in  his  early  and  strug- 
gling days.  When  she  came  to  interpret 
matronly  characters  she  was  still  at- 
tractive, though  as  Tony  Weller  might 
say  she  had  grown  "vider  and  vlser." 

I  had  grown  to  be  somewhat  of  a  hob- 
bledehoy when  Mrs.  John  Wood  came  to 
the  present  Boston  Theatre  at  the  be7 
ginning  of  its  first  season  to  dazzle 
when  she  appeared  as  Gertrude  In  "The 
Loan  of  a  Lover."  She  was  surely  a 
humorous  comedienne,  and  her  fun  with- 
out belng*-coarse  had  an'  almost  mascu- 
line flavor.  It  always  had  brains  In  it 
and  there  was  nothing  parrot-like  about 
her.  One  was  always  Inclined  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Wood  was  a  good  fellow.  And 
what  a  Puck  she  made  In  "A  Mid-sum- 
mer Night's  Dream" !  There  was  In- 
tense rivalry  between  her  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Bennett  Barrow,  who  played  the  leading 
"Juveniles,"  which  was  fostered  by  In- 
judicious friends.  Their  lives  wer9  cast 
In  such  different  places  that  there  was 
really  no  excuse  for  unseemly  antag-, 
onlsm. 

One  of  the  most  spirited  soubrettes  of 
my  early  manhood  was  Josephine  Orton, 
at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  when  she 
was  in  the  full  flush  of  her  youthful, 
beauty.  It  was  while  there  that  she  be-' 
came  the  bride  of  Benjamin  E.  Woolf.l 
the  afterwards  well  known  accomplished' 
dramatic  critic  of  the  departed  Saturday 


"(Evening  Gazette  and  of  the  Boston  Her- 
lald.  Later  she  was  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
Mseum  and  after  that  at  the'  old  Globe 
iTheatre.  At  all  of  these  houses  she  was 
|ever  a  prime  favorite.  I  recall  her  lm- 
'jpersonation  of  Helen  in  "The  Hunch- 
Iback"  as  an  unusually  lively  and  enter- 
jijtaining  effort. 

Kitty  Blanchard,  afterward  Mrs.  Mc- 
|Kee  Rankin,  came  to  the  Continental 
.[Theatre  when  it  was  under  the  manage-  of| 
fnent  of  B.  F.  Whitman,  after  Lon  Mor-  W 
fis  had  relinquished  its  proprietorship.  7$ 
'•She  stepped  at  once  into  popular  favor 
fthere  and  was  in  the  cast  of  "The  Black 
fcrook"  when  it  was  first  presented  in 
Boston,  in  which  James  Lewis  and 
("Dan"  Maguiness  also  appeared.  She 
iwas  also  charming  then  as  the  Prince 
in  "Cinderella"  when  young  Fanny 
Davenport  was  the  Dandini.  The  fas- 
Icinating  Kitty  next  joined  the  original 
|  company  at  Selwyn's  Theatre,  later  the 
Globe  Theatre,  where  her  Impersonation 
'of  William  in  Burnand's  burlesque  of  • 
"Black-Eyed  Susan"  was  a  refreshingly 
breezy  impersonation.  And  her  silken 
costume!  Well,  It  would  have  aston-  ■ 
ished  some  of  the  "rookies"  of  the  pres- 
ent era  if  it  could  be  transported  to 
their  view.  They  think  they  look  natty, 
I  and  honestly  they  do,  but  the  contrast 
would  not  be  in  their  favor.  Ah,  me! 
I  The  last'  time  I  saw  Kitty  she  was 
playing  a  small  part  in  a  Napoleonic 
play  at  the  Park  Theatre,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  no  one  except  myself  recog- 
nized in  her  the  graceful  soubrette  of 
other  days.  Well,  the  hateful  crow 
will  get  at  the  eyes  of  the  fairest,  when 
he  might  be  in  better  business,  and 
soubrettes,  unlike  the  brook,  cannot  go 
ion  forever. 

I  Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  of  the 
fcoubrettes  of  vanished  days,  although 
'Jthere  are  others  who  might  be  men- 
'tioned.  Including  some  of  the  Lydia 
i  Thompson  blonde  burlesquers.  If  I  did 
Jnot  intend  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
^actresses  who  belonged  to  resident  stock 
I  companies  which,  more's  the  pity,  are 
|no  more,  if  we  except  that  admirable 

■Croupe  at  the  Copley  Square  Theatre.  - 
.  Ellse  Holt  used  to  sing 

Button  up  yoifr*  waistcoats. 

Button  up  your  shoes. 
Take  »  little  liquor 

And  drive  away  the  blues 
Wbut  In  these  prohibitory  times  the  bev- 
flerage  must  be  mild.    How  would  a  cup 
?Jof  tea  do  with  the  spirit  of  Charles  4 
i/JLamb?  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

■  Dorchester. 

J  Notes  About  the  Theatre, 

j  Music  and  Musicians 

The  London  Times  of  June  20  had  this 
rj  to  say  of  "Mftrmaduke,"  a  new  play  by  I 
I  Ernest   Denny,  produced  at  the  Hay- 

■  market  Theatre :  "He  has  lost  his  mem- 
I  orv.  through  shock,  and  la  quite  con- 

■  tent  to  have  lost  it.  For  he  sees,  from 
I  the  mere  hints  let  drop  about  his  past, 
I  that  it  Is  better  left  In  oblivion,  and  he 
I  Is  cheerfully  prepared  to  begin  life 
I  again,  with  a  clean  slate.  This  is  all  very 
I  well  on  the  stage,  because  he  Is  Mr. 
I  Dennis  Eadle.  and  we  prefer  Mr.  Eadle 
I  cheerful  to  Mr.  Eadle  gloomy;  but  the 
I  hard  fact  remains  that  character  Is  not 
I  annihilated  because  memory  is  lost,  and 
I  that  Mr  Eadie's  cheerfulness,  however 
I  pleasant  to  contemplate,  is  founded  upon 
I  a  psychological  error.  But  It  is  just  In 
1  the*e  awkward  quandaries  that  play- 
I  wrlghts  prove  helpful.  The  author  ol 
I  •Marmaduke'  has  saved  the  meraory- 
1  less  man  from  the  heritage  of  his  old  self 
I  bv  the  simple  expedient  of  making  him 
"I  some-body  else.  In  other  words,  he  is  not 
'1  the  real  Marmaduke  whose  past  was  so 
f  well  worth  forgetting:  he  Is  only  the 
^  verv  image  of  him.  Here  then.  Us  the 
J  .Urtiation.  Agreeable  A  and  disagreeaJble 
i\  -if  are  physically  as  like  as  two  peas.  A 
H  has  lost  his  memory  and.  supposed  by 
U  8's  family  to  be  B,  finds  himself  in- 
[i  stalled  in  B's  place.  By  and  by  B  re- 
ft appears,  and  the  mistake  is  discovered 
H  bv  ill  save  a  step-father  from  Austra  la. 
B  who  has  offered  A  (as  B)  a  lucrative 
B  oost  and  who  must,  by  hook  or  by 
1  crook  be  induced  to  give  It  to  the  rea 
H  B    How  this  is  brought  about  we  will 

not  tell  •  if  the  process  Involves  incred- 
|  Tble  eccentricity  in  the  character  of  the 
I  stepfather,  the  end  may  perhaps  be 
I  he'd  to  Justify  tho  aieans.  seeing  tha 
fllsaareeable  B  1s  shipped  off  to  Aus- 
?rX  while  agreeable  A  (with  memory 
restored  and  a  peerage  into  the  bar- 
gain? is  left  free  to  marry  the  charming 
Sri  of  his  heart.  Mr.  Eadle  is,  of  course,  I 
rfoth  A  and  B.  and  brilliantly r  «ecu  es 
the  quick  changes  and  exhibits  the 
marked  contrasts  demanded  by  his  task 
T^e  charming  girl  Is  delightfully  played 
by  Miss  Mary  O'Farrell,  Miss  Mary  Jer- 
rold  is  well  fitted,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Val- 
entine does  his  very  best  for  the  incred- 
ible stepfather." 

"Hearts  of  the  World"  was  first  pub- 
licly shown  in  London  at  the  Palace  on 

J  To*  what  extent.  If  at  all,  Is  the  free 
and  easy  art  of  "gagging"  P*™1"*1* 
in  opera  of  the  classic  order?  If  you 
happen  to  be  a  purist  the  Question  may 
"hock  you.  And  even  if  you  are  not 
there  would  be  just  ground  for  a  protest 
on  your  part  If.  say.  u  present-day  ex- 
ponent of  Orfeo  made  bold  to  adapt  one 
of  Cluck's  phrases  to  a  topicalmter- 
polation.  Or  imagine  an  Albericn who 
m  snatching  the  gold  from  the  Rhine 
Maidens,  ejaculated  a  playful  reference 
to  the  German  crown  prince!  But  tnere 
are  cases  in  which  a  topical  wheeze,  ir 
not  defensible  from  the  purist  s  stand- 
point may  at  least  be  Justified  by  the 


result    achieved.""*  And  there  was  no 

doubt  whatever  about  the  success  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Ranalow's  "gag"  at 
Drury  Lane  the.  other  night,  when,  in 
Figaro's  role,  he  suddenly  addressed  to 
the  count  the  question:  "May  we  laugh 
at  your  Jokes,  my  lord?"  The  house 
simply  rocked  with  laughter.— London 
Daily  Telegraph,  June  15. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  same  date 
had  this  to  say  about  Boito's  opera, 
"Nero" :    "So   often,   indeed,   was  that 
work's  impending  production  announced, 
and  reports  to  that  effect  followed  by  a 
denial,  that  even  the  most  sanguine  may 
well  have  come  at  last  to  believe  that 
the  opera,  upon  which  Boito  had  been 
working  for  many  a  long  year,  never 
.  Would  see  the  light  of  day.   Yet  among 
t  his  intimates  were  those  who  have  set 
4  curiosity   aflame  by   assuring   us  that 
'Nerone'  was  practically  completed  and 
that  the  composer  had  played  over  in 
their  presence  passages  from  the  score, 
i  And  those  who  had  enjoyed  this  privilege 
have   not   hesitated   to   pronounce  the 
opera  Boito's  masterpiece.   Now,  within 
]  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  come  contra- 
I  dictory  stories  concerning  the  long-talked 
j  of  opera.    In  one  quarter  it  is  stated, 
I  with  all  the  air  of  authority,  that  the 
I  work  is  quite  complete,  and  that  'its 
"  posthumous  production  after  the  war  is 
.  something  to  look  forward  to' — as  as- 
j  suredly  ifwould  be  :  while  from  another 
i  source  it  is  reported  that  the  master 
I  himself  destroyed  the  score  (or  sections 
thereof)    some  years  ago.    One  would 
far  sooner  credit  the  former  statement 
i  than  the -latter.  As  far  back  as  April, 
}  1886,  It  is  Interesting  to  recall,  Verdi, 
|  In  a  letter  to  his  distinguished  friend, 
J  said :  'You  write,  dear  Boito,  that  you 
may  or  may  not  finish  "Nerone."  You 

are  young  and  I  am  old.  Now,  I  think 
I  can  say  the  same  of  my  "Otello."  I . 
may  or  may  not  finish  it.  It  may  be  too 
late  I  Too  much,  anyhow,  has  been  said 
about  this  work  already.    And  I  have 
been  too  long  before  the  public  eye.   1 1 
would  not  like  the  audiences  to  shout  a 
decisive  "Basta."  '  Well,  as  all  the  world ; 
knows,   so   far   from   anyone  shouting 
'Basta'  on  the  production  of  that  mas-1 
terpiece  in  the  year  after  Verdi  wrote 
the  letter  quoted,  it  proved  one  of  the;' 
most  memorable  triumphs  in  the  whole*, 
history  of  operatic  art." 

Wlnthrop  Ames  will  produce  next  sea- 
son Maeterlinck's  "The  Betrothal,"1 
known  as  a  sequel  to  "The  Blue  Bird."  > 

Anna  Held,  having  made  a  remarkable! 
recovery,  has  been  moved  to  Atlantic*. 
City. 

Strange  to  say,  Miss  Editha  Knockerf 
of  London  is  a  violinist,  not  a  pianist. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Charpen-1 
tier  could  not  grow  the  plant  from  Wag- 1 
ner's  seed— that  with  all  his  dramatic  j 
power  and  wealth  of  Ideas  ho  Just  fails  I 
to  bring  them  together  in  one  musical  i 
whole.    His  pageant  lacks  warmth,  his 
love  scene  depth,  and  his  misery  despair. 
Thus  a  beautiful  play  Just  misses  the 
front  rank  of  opera— London  Times. 

Matthew  Arnold  on  Beetoven:  No 
particular  composition  of  Beethoven's  is 
Indicated  in  the  passage  quoted,  which 
seems  to  me  the  best  exposition  of  the 
functions  of  the  tone-art  in  existence. 
Arnold  is  speaking  generically  of  the 
repetitions  in  which  the  power  of  music 
consists;  while  poetry  does  not  reiterate. 
Beethoven  did  not  set  the  words  "Mis- 
erere Domine."  The  Roman  mass  uses 
the  Greek  form  "Kyrte  Eleison,"  and  | 
elsewhere  "Miserere  nobis,"  but  not 
•'Miserere  Domine." 

Literary  men,  even  in  the  highest—  t 
Shakespeare  to  begin  with— have  a  sin-  ) 
gular  propensity  to  blunder  when  they 
allude  to  musical  details.  A  typical  case  ; 
is  in  "Dombey  and  Son,"   where  an 
amateur    violoncellist   says:    "I  rhave  j 
whistled,  hummed  tunes,  gone  accurate- 
ly  through  the  whole  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  B."    Now  of  all  the  12  keys 
B  is  the  only  one  In  which  Beethoven  i 
did  not  write  a  sonata!    Still  stranger! 
are  the  blunders  about  Gounod's  "Faust" 
In  Reade's  "Woman-Hater,"  and,  more 
recentlv,  about  Wagner's  "Tristan"  in  ' 
"Ann  Veronica,"— H.   Davey  in  Notes  J 
and  Queries. 

"Seven  Days'  Leave"  ended  its.  run  atv 
the  Lyceum,  London_  on  June  29.  The,-! 
Daily  Telegraph  of  June  20  said  of  thej 
play:  "Wonderful  It  is,  dn  several  ways. j 
It  has,  for  instance,  been  witnessed  byl 
more  people,  given  an  equal  period,  thanj 
any  play  ever  produced;  also,  it  hasl 
achieved  the  longest  run  on  record  of] 
any  melodrama,  outdistancing  evenl 
•Harbour  Lights'  by  200  performances. 3 
Moreover,  relatively  speaking,  its  popu-f; 
larity  in  America,  Australia,  India,  Afrl-s 
ca  and  Canada  has  been  no  less  de-'A 
clsive.  Mr.  Howard  is  now  engaged  onj. 
a  new  war  play  for(  presentation  nextr, 
autumn.  Meanwhile  the  Messrs.  Mel-? 
villo  will  on  Saturday,  July  6,  revives 
his  almost  equally  well-known  playj 
'Ihe  Story  of  the  Rosary.'  with  MissE 
Annie  Saker,  Mr.  Alfred  Paumier  andfj 
Mr.  Leslie  Carter  in  the  principal  roles."3 

Gertrude  Elliott  (Lady  Forbes  Robert-Si 
son)  early  In  September  will  start  a  se.a-1 
son  of  her  own  at  the  St.  James's,  Lon-| 
don  beginning  with  "Eyes  of  Youth."  I 
Her  husband  has  decided  not  to  playj 
the  part  of  the  Yogi. 

The  London  Times. .  commenting  on 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  production  of 
"The  Valkyrie"  in  Blnglish  at  Drury  I 
Lane  June  14,  said  it  was  a  pity  that 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  were  obliged  to 
turn  their  backs  on  the  spring  they 
were  apostrophizing,  and  that  the  Val- 
kyries  entered   like   the   maidens  on 
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stairs.    •  m»  actors  ao 
ly  remember   their  god- 
t  the  slightest  gesture  o( 
more  0  an  the  gesticula-  ' 
1  men;  Wotan  (Mr.  Par-  I 
one  way  of  crossing  the 
icKa  tMtes  Thornton)  re- 1 
ux>i-iou«noss  too  much  on 
said 


ker)  has  out; 
stage-,  and  V 
lies  for  her  I — 

Ike  sweep  of  a  cloak.-  The  critic 
Df  UUa  Nlcholls  (Brucnnhlldel  that  -  She 
HE*  of  a.  small  number  of  singers 
with  whom  one  can  tell  what  a  won 
will  be  from  the  quality  of  the  vowel 
before  the  linal  consonant  conies. 

Mr.  Alfred  Waiving,  who  has  taken 
•ver  the  Theatre  Koyal.  Hudderslield. 
.  Is  a  Londoner  of  many  parts,  who  has 
neentlv  added  literary  composition  to 
his  other  accomplishments.  Mr.  V\  are- 
tog's  literarv  bent  may  have  been  ac- 
ouired    f'  "      1    -  >:>.    \\  i  V 

W    K   H<  ''      1    ■" ':  "   ';  ;'    !  '' 

Theatre  owed  its  inception  to  Mr.  Ware- 
tog  who  went  north  "an  unknown  Eng- 
lishman, and  promptly  became  one  ot 
the  best-known  men  in  the  bccond  cll>. 
Glasgow  engineers,  as  well  us  herjirt- 

tats  and  professors,  supported  the  ven- 
ture, and  the  famous  engineers  at- 
tracted by  the  scheme,  included  Sir 
William  Weir,  the  air  minister. — Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 
Isidore  de  Lara,  at  the  second  concert   gepulchre,  the 


(eristics  of  Romantic  as  opposed  to 
Classical  poetry.  In  Boito  It  Is  the  very 
essence,  of  his  art— a  contrast  exhibited 
not  merely  in  the  choice  and  treatment 
of  subject,  but  frequently  In  mere  antith- 
esis of  phrasing.  The  titles  of  some  of 
Ims-  poems— eg  .  "A  una  Mummia,'  'i.e. 
stone  d'Anatomla'— are  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  show  his  taste  for  the 
macabre  und  the  uncanny.  Occasional- 
ly, as  in  'Castello  Antico,'  we  find  rem- 
iniscences of  German  poetry;  but  as  a 
whole  Boito's  work  is  strikingly  original, 
both  a^  regards  matter  and  treatment. 

"  'Re  Orso,'  the  longest  and  most  char-  I 
acterlstlo  of  Boito's  poetical  works,  Is  | 
described  as  a  'flaba,'  or  fable,  and  con- 
sists of  an- Introduction,  two  legends— 
Orso  Vivo  and  Orso  Morto— which  are 
separated  by  a  narrative  intermezzo  and 
a  moral.  It  la  a  mad  poem,  which  no 
one— not  even  the  author— could  profess 
to  understand.  Many  of  the  lyrics  In 
the  first  legend  are  rightly  entitled 
Nightmares,  and  In  the  moral  the  author 
begs  that  no  one  will  seek  In  the  poem  an 
intelligible  meaning,  but  will  treat  the 
story  as  helping  in  the  divination  of 
the  successful  numbers  of  the  next  lot- 
tery. But  in  spite  of  the  sheer  madness 
of  the  story,  which  narrates  tho  wild 


of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  brought  out 
unfamiliar  music,  Zandonai,  Marinuzze 

and  Resplghl.  '  tlon.    His  novel,   'L'Alfier  Meno,'  was 

A  lecture  by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  on   a  complete  failure;  and  in  his  critical 

Samuel  Pepys  as  a  lover  of  music,  was    works,  which  had  some  ephemeral  in- 

»nnounced  in  London  for  July  10.  fluence,  he  was  easily  surpassed  by  his 

Not  content  with  all  they  have  done  brother  Camillo." 

for  living  composers,  both  native  and 

foreign,  the  house  of  Chester  have  ren-  Shakespeare  Festival;  830  Pounds 
der*d  a  genuine  service  to  all  British  |for  &  «Romeo  and  Juliet" 


orgies"  and  the  unequalled  atrocities  of  ft  a  balance  In  trust  for  them  to  be  spent 
Re  Orso  a  medieva  minotaur  properly  ft  on  their  future.  If  the  age  Is  raised 
Placed  in  CrTte  and  the  30  years'  wan-  K  the  children  of  poor  parents  are  at  a 
deHngs  of  a  worm,  which  from  the  be-  great  disadvantage  as  compared  w  th 
'■-  his,  gji  the  children  of  the  rich,  as  the  latter 

can  pay  for  \he  necessary  training,  but 
j»  the  child  of  poor  parents 'will  probably 
\  be  deprived  forever  of  the  opportunity 


ginning  weVnow'is '  fated  "to  enter  his  «  the  children  .of  the  rich,  as  the  latter 
.sepulchre,  the  poems  contain  lyrics  of  - 
he  music  festival  In  London,  in  aid  |eXquisite  heauty 


music-lovers  by  issuing  a  four-volume 
edition  of  "Purcell's  Harpsichord  Mu- 
sic," which  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact 
that  the  editor  is  that  celebrated  au- 
thority on  Purcell,  Mr.  William  Bar- 
Squire.  Vols.  1  and  2  contain  the 


Exhilaration  of  spirit  is  difficult  In 
these  days,  yet  one  found  a  certain 
glow    yesterday   in    a    book    sale  at 
Sotheby's,  for  the  therne  over  which  the 
ght  Suites  and  some  at'  least  of  the    company  grew  enthusiastic  was  Shake- 


a<roptlng  the  stn 
he  affected  if  the  bill  In  Its  present  form 
is  passed  Into  law. 
We  contend  that  tho  present  provisions 

of  tho  bill  will  be  Injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  children  adopting  the  stage 
as  a  career,  especially  tho  children  of 
poor  parents. 

We  appeal  for  your  support  on  the 
following  grounds: 

(a)  — Stage  employment  Is  different 
from  all  other  forms  of  employment 
for  children,  as  it  is  to  them  a  form 
of  organized  play,  and  also  a  form  of 
education  and  physical  training. 

(b)  — We  consider  it  vital  to  the  future 
success  of  children  who  adopt  the  stage 
as  a  profession  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  commence  from  the  age  of  10 
as  at  present.  The  age  of  12  is  too  late, 
as  children  are  then  changing  physical- 
ly, and  It  is  too  late  for  them  to  com- 
mence training. 

Children  of  poor  parents  with  a  talent 
for  the  stage  are  enabled  to  earn  the 
money  to  pay  for  their  own  train- 
ing and  to  procure  for  themselves 
better  education  and  better  surround- 
ings than  would  be  possible  in  their  own 
circumstances,  and  frequently  their 
earnings  would  be  enough  to  set  aside 


o  L      ,        fl,inie  of  Re'*'™  l»atri- 
m      is  it   probab,e  (hat 

!fal    w'»  bo  more  fortunate  In 
dotermlning     (he  nuthorshl 

•I  Accuse?"   :   ,., 

Some  days  ago  we  quoted  a  paragraph 

from  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  about 

the  pond  with  the  long  name  near  Web. 

st or  in  this  commonwealth.    We  asked 

whether    tho    London    Journalist  had 

spelled  the  name  correctly;  we  gave  the 

version  published  in  the  latest  and  best 

I  guide  book  of  New  England.  Webster's 

newspaper  questioned  the  latter  spelling. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  frequent  and 

valued   contributor    for   the  following 

article  about  the  name,  and  must  now 

apologize  to  compositor  and  proofreader 

I  for  taxing  their  eyes  and  patience: 


ot 


Boito's  peculiar  mental  characteristics 
unfitted  him  for  sober  prose  composi-H  o'  earning  its  own  education  by  the  ex 
tlon.    His  novel 


erclse  of  talents  it  may  possess  for  the 
stage. 

We  therefore  ask  your  support  to  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

That  the  age  at  which  a  license  may 
be  granted  to  children  to  perform  on 
the  stage  shall  remain,  as  at  present, 
10  years,  instead  of  being  raised  to  12 
years,  as  provided  by  the  bill. 


^«*>7  /J-    s  7  / 

Who's  Who 


»ns  from  the  "Choice  Collection"  of 
1796.   Vol.  3  includes  the  famous  Tocca- 
ta in  A.  which  was  printed,  as  a  possible 
specimen  of  Bach,  in  the  Bach-Gesell- 
schaft  edition:  and  Vol.  4  consists  of 
the  Twelve  Lessons  from  the  second 
part  of  "Mustek's  Handmaid."   Many  of 
'  these  pieces  have  been  available  in  oth- 
er editions.   What  Mr.  Squire  has  done 
;  has  been  to  eliminate  certain  numbers 
I  of  doubtful  authenticity,  for  instance, 
a    "Ground"    which    examination  has 
[proved  to  be  the  work  of  William  Croft, 
land  to  include  certain  pieces  but  recent- 
ly discovered,  of  which  the  most  fas- 
I  dilating  is  "The  Queen's  Dolour."  The 
name  of  Chester  proves  the  quality  of 
the  edition  in  all  externals,  and  as  to 
its  internal  contents,  they  are  sanc- 
!  tioned  by  the  name  of  the  editor.  It 
[  would  be  an  impertinence  to  recom- 
mend the  work  further,  though  few  who 
pretend  to  reverence  the  name  of  Pur- 
!  cell  really  know  anything  at  all  about 
him.     Musicians    who    ar  interested 
1  should,   however,    consult   the  current 
I  number  of  "The  Chesterian,"  which  con- 
tains an  article  which  in  its  information 
about  this  edition  does  not  neglect  to 
give  Mr.  Squire  his  due  for  his  careful  J 
preface  in  explanation  of  the  ornaments! 
used  in  the  music— London  Daily  Tele-  I 
graph,  June  15. 

The  late  Arrigo  Boito,  as 

Poet,  Novelist,  Dramatist 

The  London  Times  of  June  11,  having  j 
spoken  of  Boito  as  a  composer,  i>aid  at- 
tention to  his  peculiarly  literary  work: 
"The  libretti  which  he  wrote  for  Verdi 
remain  as  models  of  their  kind,  and  as 
evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
,he  had  studied  Shakespeare.  The  writ- 
ing of  libretti  has,  of  course,  a  more  de- 
fined position  in  Italian  than  in  other 
literatures.  There  is  no  question  that  in 
Boito  we  find  a  very  high  ideal  of  what 
a  libretto  should  be;  his  work  is  marked 
not  merely  by  a  high  literary  finish,  but 
by  a  clear  conception  of  unity  of  con- 
Btructlon. 

"In  quite  early  years  Boito  was  led  to 
▼erse  through  the  influence  of  his  elder 
brother.  Camillo,  and  his  first  efforts 
Were  naturally  in  the  Venetian  dialect. 
Of  this  the  best  known  is  'Bast  e  Bote' 
(Baci  e  Busse),  the  libretto  of  a  comic 
opera  which  never  found  a  composer. 
^Fragments  of  the  libretto  are  included 
ftn  Barbiera's  anthology  of  poetry  in  the 
[""Venetian  dialect,  and  it  is  probable  that 
'  they  will  live  not  only  on  their  own 
merits,  but  because  the  Venetian  dialect 
thas  great  philological  interest.    In  'Basl 
e  Bote'  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 


speare.    The  library  formed  by  the  fifth 
Lord  Vernon,  and  hidden  away  at  Sud- 
bury Hall  for  years,  contained  a  few 
raro  quartos  and  a  large  First  Folio. 
I  The  learned  pundits  who  have  collated!'; 
!  %nd  indexed  Elizabethan  quartos  with[f 
|  the  meticulous  care  associated  with  the  C, 
!  compilation  of  stud-books,   had  some-f.' 
how  missed  the  Vernon  first  quarto  6X1 
that  "excellent  conceited  tragedie,  Ro- 
meo   and    Juliet,"    printed    by  John 
Danter  in  1597.    They  knew  that  the  L 
British    Museum,    the    Bodleian,  and 
(Edinburgh    University    possessed  one 
rare  survivor  apiece.    They  also  knew  | 
that  America  has  bagged  seven  in  the 
last  decade,  and  some  of  us  feel  that- 
the    market-wof  ship    of    America  for 
Shakespeare    has    been    soundly    and  | 
deeply  rooted,  for  the  flower  is  bloom- 
ing today.    In  this  sense  we  are  glad 
that  the  Elizabethan  Club  at  Yale  has 
all    the    Huth    quartos,    through  the 
munificence  of  its  grateful  alumnus  Mr. 
Cochran,  that  Mr.  Huntington  has  the 
Bridgewater  "Romeo"   and   two  other 
specimens  of  it,  and  that  Mr.  Folgcr 
also  owns  three,   including  the  Howe 
example  sold  for  £165  in  1907.    The  Ver- 
non copy  yesterday  came  like  an  addi- 
tion  to   the  Sibylline  books,   and  not 
until  Mr.  Maggs  had  gone  to  £830  could 
he  win  it.    The  second  quarto  of  "King 
Lear,"  1608,  fetched  £400  (Quaritch),  and 
we  remember  this  firm  giving  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £2470  for  the  foundation, 
play  of  "King  Lelr,"  1605,  at  the  mem- 
orable Huth  sale  in  the  July  just  be- 
fore the  war.    Other  Vernon  quartos 
were,  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  sec- 
ond, 1619,  £440  (Quaritch);  "Merchant  of 
Venice,"  second,  1619,  £310  (ditto);  and 
"Henry  V.,"  third.  1619,  £280  (ditto),  none 
of  these  being  in  the  English  "Census 
of    Quartos."     The    1623    First  Folio, 
printed  by  Isaac  Jaggard  and  Edward 
Blount,  of  immortal,  memory,  measured 
12%  by  S'4,  Inches,  and  worthily  fetched 
"£2100    (Quaritch).      The    Van  Antwerp 
copy  (Locker-Lampson)  brought  £3600  11 
years  ago.    These  Vernon  Shakespeare 
"finds"  flatter  the  hope,  often  expressed 
in  these  columns,  that  some  day  in  an 
'English    country    house    that  glorious 
trouvaille— a  Shakespeare  manuscript- 
will  yet  be  unearthed.    The  sale  of  this 
portion  of  the  Vernon  library  produced 
as  much  as  £20,201,  an  Italian  15th  cen- 
tury illuminated  manuscript  of  Virgil 
realizing  £710  (Mr.  Yates  Thompson).  It 
remains  to  be  stated  that  the  15th  cen- 
,   tury  Block  Book  of  the  "Biblia  Pau- 
perum,"  sold  on  the  first  day  for  £400. 
I  has  been  purchased  for  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  out  of  the  Murray  be- 


;'Uie  sweet  sadness  and  macabre  tenden-  ,  'quest  fund.— London  Daily  Telegraph 
cles  of  Boito's  later  Italian  verse,  i  June  9. 
?These  did  not  show  themselves  till,  after 
transferring  his  domicile  to  Milan,  he 
came  under  other  influences,  the  most 
i  powerful  of  which  was  that  of  Emilioj 
.  Praga.  Though  Boito's  'Libro  des  Versi'] 


did  not  appear  till  1877,  when  it  was 
published  under  the  anagram  ot  'Tobia; 
Gorrio,'  his  poems  are  all  dated  between) 
1861  and  1967.  when  the  influence  of; 
'  Praga  was  strongest.  I 

"Except  'Re  Orso,'  the  poems  are  all 
'short  and  bear  what  we  now  recognize 
to  be' the  unmistakable  stamp  of  Boito's 
work.    The   association    of   the   grave  I 
wilh_lthe  gay,  of  the  tragic  with  tho 


Education  Bill:  Children  on 
the  English  Stage 

A  letter  signed  by  H.  B.  Irving, 
Forbes-Robertson,  Gerald  du  Maurier, 
Arthur  Pinero,  Don  Boucicault,  Oscar 
Asche,  John  Galsworthy,  Charles  llaw- 
trey,  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  others, 
has  been  sent  to  all  members  of  Par- 
liament with  reference  to  the  education 
bill  as  affecting  the  employment  of 
children  on  the  stage.  We  quote  a  por- 
tion of  this  letter: 

,  .Sir— We,  the  undersigned  representa- 
tives of  the  entertainment  industry,  ask 
your  attention  to  the  following  consid- 


The  Swiss  government  has  or- 
dered a  judicial  investigation  to 
determine  the  authorship  of  the 
celebrated  anti-German  books, 
"T' Accuse"  and  ''The  Crime."  The 
former  has  been  attributed  to  Her- 
mann Fernau. 

Will  the  authors  of  the  two  books 
be  discovered?  It  is  doubtful.  Ab- 
solute proof  has  failed  in  preceding 
inquiries  concerning  authorship  of 
satires,  invectives,  poems,  .political 
treatises,  memoirs,  novels.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  to  Homer  or 
even  to  the  "Bikon  Basileke."  Theo- 
dore Hook's  memoirs  of  Michael 
Kelly  were  long  assigned  to  the 
singer  himself.  Did  Paul  Bonnetain 
write  Marie  Colombier's  scandalous 
book  about  Sarah  Bernhardt?  Who 
wrote  the  amusing  memoirs  of  Mme. 
Judith  and  of  a  dozen  other  French 
actresses  from  the  time  of  Mme. 
Clairon?  Here  in  Boston  the  "No 
Name"  series  excited  national  curi- 
osity. Not  for  many  years  was  there 
the  conviction  that  John  Hay  was 
the  author  of  "The  Breadwinners." 
Then  there  were  the  "Arthur  Rich- 
mond" articles  in  which  prominent 
Americans  were  savagely  attacked 
in  the  once  staid  numbers  of  the 
North  American  Review.  Richard 
Grant  White  never  admitted  pub- 
licly that  he  was  the  mordant  author 
of  "The  New  Gospel  of  Peace."  His 
preface  to  the  complete  edition  of 
those  pamphlets  is  a  model  of  dis- 
ingenuousness.  and  prevarication. 

The  most  famous  instance  of 
concealment  is  that  of  the  Junius 
tetters.  It. was  thought  that  a  strong 
case  had  been  made  out  for  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  Abraham  Hayward 
was  considered  by  no  lesser  men 
than  Cockburn,  Arnold,  Klnglake, 

Grote,  Pollock,  Froude  to  have  dis- 
posed of  the  evidence  brought  in 
favor  of  Francis;  but  Hayward  him- 
self, now  favoring  Lord  George 
Sackville.  and  later  "the Grenvilles." 
could  not  decide  which  one  of  them, 
if  either,  was  the  actual  writer  of 
the  letters.  Burke's  saying  that  "the 
myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been 
long  and  are,  still,  pursuing  him 
(Junius)  in  vain."  may  still  be  in 
the  mouths  of  literary  investiga- 
tors. "But  what  will  all  their  ef- 
forts avail?" 

The  German  government  with  H3 
elaborate  system  of  espionage  and 
its  military  authority  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  detect  the  editor  and 
the  publisher,  the  contributors  and 
of  the  Belgium  news- 


Pond  with  Long  Name 

As  the  World  Wags: 
|    You    inquire,    with   reference   to  the 
Itaiond,  or  lake,  in  Webster,  Mass.,  and 
'  "Thompson,  Ct.,  which  has  so  long  a 
name,  whether  the  correct  spelling  of 
the  name  is  not  Chaugogagogmanchaug- 
agogchaubunagungamaug.      I    am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  spelling  of  the 
name  of  that  pond  is  not  yet  standard- 
ized and  fixed  and  that  therefore  no  I 
particular  spelling  of  the  name  can  be  I 
set  down  as  the  correct  one.  The  sketch  I 
of  Webster  in  both  the  original  and  re-  I 
vised  editions  of  John  Hayward's  New  I 
England  Gazetteer  says  that  "the  origi-  I 
nal  name  of  this  pond,  as  appears  from  t 
i  ancient  needs,  is  Chaganakongkomom,  J 
the  same  name  by  which  Dudley  was 
known,  though  the  latter  probably  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  former.   Some  records 
and  maps  of  New  England  have  given 
it  the  name  of  Chargoggagoggmanchog- 
agogg."    The  sketch  of  Dudley,  how- 
ever, in  the  original  edition  of  Hay- 
ward's  work  says  that  the  "town  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Chabanakongko- 
mum,"  and  the  sketch  of  that  town  in 
the  revised  edition  of  Hayward's  work 
says  that  "the  Indian  name  of  a  largt 
pond  in  the  town   is  Chabanakongko- 
mum,"  a  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
town  and  the  pond  which,  as  is  seen, 
differs  in  one  letter  from  the  spelling 
which  I  have  stated  above  that  both 
the  original  and  revised  editions  of  Hay- 
ward's work  give  as  the  name  of  the 
pond.     (The  sketch  of  Dudley  in  the 
revised    edition    of    Hayward's  work 
blunders  in  speaking  of  the  pond  as  be- 
ing   "in    the   town,"  _  for,    when  that 
edition  of  the  work  was  published,  and 
even  when  the  original  edition  was  pub- 
lished, no  part  of  the  pond  was  in  Dud- 
ley, though  previously  to  the  incorpora- 
tion, in  183'2,  of  Webster  the  part  of  the 
pond   which   is  now   in   Webster  was 
within  the  limits*  of  Dudley).    In  the 
sketch  which  the  revised  edition  of  Hay- 
ward's work  gives  of  Thompson,  Ct., 
the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  pond  is 
given  as  Chargoggaggoggmanchgaggogg, 
which  is  a  slightly  different  spelling  of 
the  name  from  that  which  I  have  stated 
above  that  both  the  original  and  revised 
editions  of  Hayward's  work  say  that 
some  records  and  maps  of  New  England 
have  given  as  the  spelling  of  the  name 
I  of  the  pond.   (The  pond  is  not  mentioned 
I  in  the  sketch  of,  Thompson  in  the  orig- 
I  nal  edition  of  Hayward's  work.)  The 
|  sketch  of  Dudley  in  Peter  Whitney's 
■  History  of  Worcester  county  speaks  of 
:  the   pond   as    "called   by    the  Indians 
i  Chaubunagungamaug,"  and  the  pond's 
name  is  so  spelled  on  Henry  F.  Wal- 
ling's  map  of  Worcester  county,  on  the, 
I  map  of  Webster  in  the  atlas  of  Worces- 
S  ter  county  by  F.  W.  Beers  and  others, 
j  n  Frederick  D.  Brown,  M.  D.'s  sketch 
« of  Webster  in  the  History  of  Worcester 
1  county  published  by  C.  F.  Jewett  &  Co., 
on  the  map  of  Webster  in  the  atlas  of 
I  Worcester  county  published  by  L.  J.  Rich- 
ards &  Co.  and  on  the  map  of  Webster 
,  in  the  atlas  of  Massachusetts  published 
'  by  George  H.  AValker  &  Co.    A  footnote 
j  to  the  above-mentioned  sketch  of  Web- 
'  ster  by  Dr.  Frederick  D.  Brown  gives 
i  the  following  spellings' of  the  word  as 
1  having  been  found  in  addition  to  the 
1  spelling  which  he  gives:  Shawgunagun- 
I  kawa,    Chabanakongkomun,  Chargogr 
J  gagoggmanchauggagogg,  Chargoggagog- 
]  gmanchauggagoggagungamaug  and  Ong- 
|  komum.    In  William  T.  Davis's  sketch 
of  Webster  in  D.  Hamilton  Hurd's  Hls- 
\|tory  of  Worcester  county  the  name  of 
the  pond  is  given  as  Chaubunnagun- 
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SUBURBANITE. 


The  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning 

Baird  Leonard  wrote  the  following 
"pome"  for  the  column.  "Views  and 
Verses"  In  the  Morning  Telegraph  of 

New  York: 


There's  a  lamciie&s — 
A  sort  of  sameness — 
About   all   the  rhyme 
recently ; 


that   I   have  written 


ered  views  of  the  way  tn  which  children!  ,  paper  that  exp 


oses  German  outrages 


'i  < 


a  pleasure 
vary  measure, 


prods 


BSflic  Muff* 
log 


o  more  paying 
Themes.  They're 
bacillus. 


royalty 


here's  ft  yearning. 
aw  for  learning 

As   displayed    In    music   (hows    and  mbrie 

leaden; 
>pe  polemic. 
:ademic. 

Makes  a  bit  witl 
feeders. 


tired   commercial  heavy 


fhen  the  cbonis 
lad  in  porous 

(Jurnients  trip -across  the  stage  and  cackle 

«ayly 
II  the  highbrows 
Lift  their  eyebrows 

At  the  tri  syllabic  rhymes  of  Berton  Braley. 

I  Austin  Dobson 

I  £p*ille<l  soft  sohs  on 

Subjects  Insignificant,  like  ladies'  bonnets. 
In  a  meter 
Vastly  neater 

Than  you'll   find   In   t.'ncle   William  Words- 
worth's sonnets. 


Showmen  clever 
Stmge'te  ey»r 
To  attract  the  weekly 
Mollies: 
Were  great  Shelley 
LiTtng. — well,  be 

Would  he  signed  to  <ic 
U1  "Follies": 


vage  of  Mikes  and 
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War  Phrases 


Thirteen  London  journalists,  mem- 
bers of  a  club,  argued  the  question. 
Which  is  the  most  over-employed 
Mhrase  of  the  war.  When  a  vote  was 
Ltakcn,  twelve  were  of  opinion  that 
the  phrase  is:  "When  the  history  of 
[this  war  comes  to  be  written."  In 
this  country  the  most  over-worked 
term  of  the  war  is,  probably,  "camou- 
flage," used  by  hundreds,  yes  thou- 
sands, who  are  ignorant  of  its  origin 
and  its  proper  application.  On  the 
stage  the  word  has  become  a  bore  by 
having  been  put  to  all  manner  of 
Incongruous  uses,  serving  for  foolish, 
unmeaning  jesting. 

"The  end  of  the  war"  is  an  over- 
worked phrase,  which  recently  ex- 
it cited  attention  in  an  English  law 
J  court.  A  feature  of  a  scheme  was 
I  "the  postponement  of  complete  re- 
J  alization  of  the  assets  until  about  a 
J  year  after  the  war."  The  judge 
jlahked  for  a  definition  of  "end  of  the 
ill  war."  Was  there  reference  to  the 
lllast  blow  struck?  "It  may  be  a  year 
llbefore  tho  signature  of  peace."  If 
sllonr  should  say  "after  the  declaration 
llof  peace,"'  the  question  comes  up: 
"Peace  with  whom?"  There  was 
.splitting;  of  hairs  without  citation  of 
precedents.  Yet  the  battle  of  New  ' 
Orleans  was  fought  nearly  two 
weeks  after  peace  had  been  signed 
at  Ghent;  Wellington  fought  a  battle 
at  Toulouse  nearly  a  week  after  Na- 
poleon had  abdicated;  Russians  and 
Japanese  were  fighting  after  a  truce 
had  been  declared,  the  truce  that 
led  to  peace. 

A  dictionary  might  be  made  con- 
taining only  words  that  have  been 
coined   in   wars  from   the  earliest 
times.    There  are  constant  additions 
Ho  the  English  vocabulary,  words  de- 
lved   from    men,    things,  actions. 
Among  the  most  recent  additions 
are     "obof."     "grlbble,"  "mebus." 
"Obof"   Is   the  term  given  to  the 
Recruits  obtained  through  the  agency , 
iof  the  last  English  military  service 
act.    The  word  is  derived  from  the  i 
initial   letters  of  the  phrase   "Old  I 
buffers   over    forty."     Mr.    Gribble  \ 
founded  an  allied  war  fund  in  North- 1 
ampton,    Eng.;    a    "gribble"    is    a  I 
weekly   contribution   to   this   fund.  : 
"Mebus"  is  an   English  plural  for 
"mebu,"   which   is   made   up  from 
Initial    letters    of    German    word3 1 
meaning  literally  "machine-gun-iron- 
concrete-emplacement."    And  so  the 
Germans    have    formed    the  word 
"Mik"— ''Mann    im   Krieg" — a   nick-  * 
name  for  a  girl  whose  husband  is  at 
the  front. 

There    are    onomatopoetic  war! 
terms  as  "pip-squeak" — "pip,"  for  the 
sharp  report  of  a  small  projectile; 
"squeak,"   for  its   explosion;  while' 
"whizz-bang"  describes  a  shell  from  , 
a  6.9,  which  gives  no  warning.  The 
slang  of  soldiers,  as  of  workers  in 
stty  calling,  makes  its  way  into  the 
language,  if  the  slang  has  descrip- 
tive force.    If  it  is  over-worked  its 

■  disappearance  is  the  quicker.  Dur- 

■  itlg  our  civil  war  "an  intelligent  con- 

■  jtraband"  was*  dally  giving  "impor- 


i; 


tant  information  concerning  mili- 
tary movements  or  the  condition  of 
the  South.  In  those  years  a  Negro 
was  generally  known  as  a  "contra- 
band." The  word  today,  applied  to 
a  Xegro,  has  only  historical  signifi-  , 
cance. 

Clifton   Crawford  Heads 
List  of  Laugh  Producers 


Clifton  Crawford,  the  featured  come- 
dian of  many  successes  of  musical  com- 
edy, is  the  chief  attraction  of  the  bill 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last 
evening  there  was  a  large  audience  that 
was  deeply  interested. 

Mr.  Crawford's  act  is  a  monologue, 
and  the  comedian,  aware  of  his  short- 
comings, discreetly  avoids  other  than 
an  introductory  song.  He  is  on  the  stage 
but  a  few  minutes  before  he  has  estab- 
lished, in  an  "intimate"  way,  relation- 
ship with  his  audience.  Much  of  his 
work  is  of  the  comedy  style,  and  there 
is  a  nice  bit  of  burlesque  on  the 
"movies."  Just  for  good  measure,  and 
as  a  means  of  nicely  balancing  his  act, 
he  read  a  serious  selection  from  Kip- 
ling. 

T.  rioy  Barnes  and  Bessie  Crawford 
were  seen  in  an  act  that  proved  a  laugh 
provoker..  -Mr.  Barnes,  who  has  a  stylo 
all  his  ow;n.  prefers  to  let  his  audience 
do  the  laughing.  Thus,  leaning  over  the 
"apron"  into  the  orchestra,  he  whls- 
|  pored  his  silly  irrelevancies  till  he  had 
|  his  audience  convulsed.  As  the  book 
agent,  his  persistent  and  obtrusive 
style  was  always  sure  to  bring  the 
laugh. 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
the  utilitarian  sketch  of  Joe  Cook.  He 
carries  his  own  "properties,"  with  the 
single   exception   of  the  indispensable 
George  Williams  of  the  house  staff,  and 
plays   an    "entire"   bill   of  vaudeville.  j 
1  bus  there  is  ample  play  for  his  many- 
sided  talents,    whether    at*    magician  I 
musician,  comedian  or  juggler.  Seldom 
baa  an  art  that  is  so  ludicrously  funny  ' 
and   equally  convincing  been  seen  at  ! 
this  theatre. 

(Jitter  acts  were  the  Flour  Hollo-  i 
ways,  acrobats  and  cyclists;  Ellda  Nor-  I 
rls.  vocalist  and  comedienne:  the  Ford  ' 
sisters.  In  a  dance  revue:  Claire  Vincent  ! 
•  md  company.  In  a  corned v  sketch  i 
Stagpole  and  Spier,  in  a  singing  and  ! 
•lancing  act;  Tojcltl  ana  Bennett  f-  ' 
whirlwind  dancing,  and  the  official  wi 
pictures  of  the  United  States  and  allie 


'may  be  learned  from  the  following  ex- 
itract  from  the  last  report  of  the  Domin- 
ions Experimental  farms,  page  6:  "The 
outer  skin  with  its  Immediately  under- 
lying layer  Is  much  richer  in  protein 
and  ash  constituents  than  the  body  of 
the  potato  and  hence  furnishes  in  the 
baked  tuber  (previously  well  washed) 
not  only  delicious  but  nourishing  food."  j 
EDWARD  S.  MORSE.  • 
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How  William  Cobbett  raged  against 
the  potato!     Read,  for  Instance,  his 

"Tour  in  Scotland,"  published  In  1833. 
From  Newcastle  to  Hexham,  and  then 
all  the  way  down  the  Tyne.  he  observed 
an  abundanoe  of  fine  turnips  and.  In 
soma  cases,  of  mangel-wurzel.  "Yon 
see  scarcely  any  potatoes;   a  certain 
sign  that  the  working  people  do  not  live 
like    hogs.     This    root    is    raised  in 
Northumberland   and   Durham,   to  bo 
used  merely  as  garden  att^ff :  and,  used 
In  that  way.  It  is  very  good;  the  con- 
trary of  which  I  never  thought,  much 
less  did  I  ever  say  it.   It  is  the  using 
I  of  It  as  a  substitute  for  bread  and  meat 
I  that  I  have  deprecated  It;  and  when  the  ■ 
Irish  poet.  Dr.  Drennen,  called  it-  'thai 
lasy  root  and  the  root  of  misery,-'  he 
gave  It  its  true  character.    Sir  Charles 
Wolseley,  who  has  travelled  a  great  deal 
In  France.  Germany,  and  Italy  .  .  .  I 
has  assured  me,  that,  in  whatever  pro- 
portion the  cultivation  of  potatoes  pre- 1 
vails  in  those  countries,  in  that  same 
proportion    the    working    people  are' 
wretched.    .    .    From  this  degrading 
curse;  from  sitting  round  a  dirty  board 
with  potatoes  trundled  out  upon  It,  as 
the  Irish  do,  from  going  to  the  field 
with  cold  potatoes  In  their  bags,  as  the 
working  people  of  Hampshire  and  Wilt- 
shire  did  .  .  .  from    this  degrading 
curse,  the  county  of  Northumberland  Is 
yet  happily  free!" 

We  were  reminded  of  this  diatribe  by 
the  following  letter  of  Professor  Morse: 


Concerning  "Nauticus" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  letter  appearing  in  today'3  issue 
signed  "Nauticus"  and  headed, 
"Thoughtless  at  Least,"  complaining 
that  Canadian  soldiers  never  salute  our 
officers  is  uncalled  for  and  ill-timed.  In 
this  period  of  rc  alignment  and  break- 
ing away  from  old  prejudices,  it  is  poor 
judgment  to  call  attention  to  individual 
lapses.  No  doubt  "Nauticus"  has  ob- 
served some  of  these  lapses,  no  doubt 
occasionally  our  own  boya  fall  in  this 
respect  at  times;  no  one  can  expect  100  j 
per  cent,  perfection  in  a  large  body  of 
men,  but  this  is  not  the  time,  to  quote 
my  old  city  editor,  "To  pick  fly  6pecks 
out  of  pepper." 

I  am  from  Philadelphia  and  we  have 
had  a  large  detail  of  both  British  and 
Canadian  soldiers  there  for  over  a  year. 
I  can  affirm  positively  that  the  feeling 
has  been  good  all  around,  the  salute? 
prompt  and  snappy  on  both  sides,  and 
we  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  know 
such  "good  guys." 

Don't  forget  what  Col.  Roosevelt  told 
an  audience  on  July  4:— that  the  allies 
have  been  protecting  us,  for  nearly  four 
years.  And  those  young  Canadian  fel- 
lows wire  eager  and  early!  Promote 
good  feeling.  It  o;ily  plays  the  Gor- 
man game  to  stir  up  resentment. 

U  s.  aLlen. 


on 


With  Skins 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  delicate 
skin  of  a  boiled  potato,  and  all  know 
how  thick  Is  the  skin  of  a  baked  potato, 
no  matter  how  cleanly  one  may  have 
scooped  out  Its  contents.  Many  people 
are  fond  of  the  skin  of  a  baked  potato 
and  always  eat  It.  With  the  present  ef- 
forts to  economize  food  It  occurred  to 
me  to  save  the  skins  of  'baked  potatoes, 
dry  them  and  run  them  through  a  meat  i 
grinder,  and  though  I  do  not  care  for  J 
the  skin  of  a  baked  potato  I  found  the 
ground  skins  with  a  little  cream  made 
a  palatable  food.    That  It  Is  nutritious 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  letter  signed  "Nauticus"  in  the 
Herald-Journal  of  July  a.  referring  to 
tho  Canadian  Sergeant  who,  In  haran- 
guing a  'crowd  on  the  common,  kept 
asking:  "What  have  you  guys  done", 
prompts  me  to  write  to  you  of  an  in- 
stance of  poor  Judgment  displayed  by 
a  Canadian  lieutenant  who  tried  to  se- 
cure recruits  among  British-Americans. 

In  a  suburban  city  about  10  miles 
from  Koston  .a  meeting  for  recruiting 
British  subjects  was  advertised  and  at] 
the  hour  appointed  there  was  a  goodly, 
number  of  .young  men  present.  The 
lieutenant  was  properly  Introduced  by  | 
the   local    chairman   and  Immediately 
proceeded  to  argue  himself  wholly  out 
of  court.    He  committed,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, three  most  grave  offenses.  First, 
he  assumed  a  position  which  would  be 
described  as  painfully  awkward  even  In 
a  civilian;  for  a  military  man  It  was 
simply  unthinkable.  He  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  table,  clasping  ono  knee  In  his 
hands  and,  thus  balanced,  rocked  back 
and  forth    The  very  first  thing  a  re- 
cruit Is  taught   is  the  poslUon  of  a 
soldier.    No  Illustration,  however  from 
this  awkwsrd  lieutenant. 

Second,  he  scolded  his  audience  In 
disgusting  fashion.  He  showed  no  tact 
but  bluntly  hammered  away.  There  was 
no  enlightening  talk,  expounding  the 
objects  of  the  war,  no  appeals  to  a 
patriotic  Impulse,  developed  by  a  re- 
alisation of  the  glory  of  the  cause,  but 
what  amounted  to  a  denunciation  of  j 
them  as  slackers,  winding  up  with,  "If 
[you  don't  enlist  now,  the  government 
will  later  catch  you  and  force  you  Into ! 
the  service." 

[    Third,  in  describing  the  service  "over 
there,"   he  dwelt  on  its  horrors,  the 
water  In  the  trenches,  the  rats  as  big  : 
as  cats,  the  terrible  shells,  etc.    He  did 
not  speak  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  th<? 
Canadians  at  Vlmy  Ridge  or  in  other 
encounters.     When  he  finished,   there  I 
was  dead  silence,  not  a  volunteer  camel 
forward  and  the  audience  filed  out  with-  I 
out  the  slightest  display  of  interest. 

Is  there  no  system  in  sending  out" 
speakers?  A  lieutenant  must  know  his 
drill  regulations;  should  a  man  be  sent 
out  as  a  speaker  with  no  pointers  from 
those  who  know  th"e  elements  of  per- 
suasive oratory? 

I  have  heard  many,  many  wretched 
speeches  on  the  Common,  the  worst,  I 
think,  from  a  Red  Cross  speaker,  who 
not  only  shouted  the  worst  string  of  pro. 
fanity  I  have  ever  heard,  but  made  of 
two-thirds  of  his  remarks  a  slump 
speech  for  the  then  Mayor  Curley. 

Those  who  appoint  speakers  should 
see  to  it  that  hewers  of  wood  are  not 
assigned  to  the  oratory  Job.  Let  Scrgt. 
Creed,  who,  I  think,  is  the  best  war 
speaker  for  this  sort  of  field  I  havo 
heard,  be  given  a  school  where  candi- 
date* for  the  Platform  can  be  siven  some 
practical  tips.  LISTENER. 
Boston. 
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Megabyzus    the    Persian,    a    great    lord,  i 
went  up  one  day  into  the  sliop  or  Apelles! 
where  he  used  to  palnt:  and  when  he  was 
j  about  to  speak  a  wot  not  what)  as  touch- 
ling   painting-craft.    Aperies,    not  enduring 
to  hear  him  talk  so  foolishly,  stayed  him 
and    stopped    his    mouth,    gaying  prettily 
thus  unto  him:  So  long.  sir.  as  you  held 
your  tongue,  you  were  taken  to  be  some 
great  man,  by  reason  of  your  chains,  cor- 
yuans  and  brooches  of  gold:   your  purple 
robes  also,  which  together  with  your  silence  I 
commended  your  person:  but  now  the  very' 
prentice  boys  here,  who  grind  ochre  and 
such    like   colors,   are   ready   to   laugh   at . 
you.    hearing   you    talk   so   foolishly,  you 
know  not  what. 


The  Poet  Cullen 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  met  a  man  in  the  smoker  cominq 
over  from  New  York  last  week  who.  to 
my  great  surprise,  referred  to  Linsey 
Cullen.  recently  mentioned  in  this  col- 
umn. He  said  In  substance  that  he  came 
from  Wales-it  was,  in  fact,  a  discussion 
of  recipes  for  Welsh  rabbits  that  sug- 
gested Cullen^that  his  work  was  chiefly 
irculated  in  manuscript,  "a  single  thin 
volume  of  poems  being  his  sole  published 
jwork.    This  was  written  to  meet  the 
Popular  taste  as  he  conceived  it  and. 
[Proving  unsuccessful,  he  never  repeated 
the  experiment.   His  purpose  in  this  act 
of  prostitution,  as  he  regarded  it.  was 
to  put  an  impecunious  relative  through 
Bowdoin  College,  and  tne  failure  of  the 
experiment  so  mortified  him   that  he 
vowed  never  again  to  set  his  pen  to 
Paper.     This  vow  might  have  proved 
embarrassing  had  he  „ot  been  habitu- 
ally poor  and  without  any  save  the 
simplest  financial  responsibilities:  as  it 

tT*S™„.d,etermi,ned  hls  re»rement  into 
he  country,  where  he  lived  the  simple 

work.  ern*fter'  His  ,eaIlj'  *ieni"cant 
works-all  unpublished-were  (1)  "Son- 
nets to  Egeria."  (2)  a  satirical  rhymed 
onslaught  on  the  Baconian  theory.' Tnd 
of  %hZ'°US  ma,undering  epic,  the  scene 
ca|udh'4h«WnS,lai?  ,in  New  England. 
2.,T  e  u.a'n  Mak*r<>."  His  habitual 
£in«  hU  intercour*e  "Ith  human 

beings  was  contrasted  with  his  down- 
ilght  ferocity  in  the  discussion  of  all 
questions  of  art.  His  musical  talent  and 
astes  were  highly  developed.    He  abso? 

caleVndTrf    f,°    aCCept  the 
scale  and  had  adopted  one  of  his  own 

-mploylng  which  he  was  in  the  habR 

r  Playing  dirges  on  squash  vines.  At 
>hls  interesting  point  in  his  recital  the 
gentleman  was  called  away  by  a  mes- 
sage from  his  wife  and  did  not  return 
I  have  to  suppose  that  he  left  the  train 
since  I  was  unable  later  to  discover  him 
among  Its  passengers. 
Boston'  GAY  LORD  QUEX. 

Frothing-ham,  or  Another? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  do  not  know  if  it  was  Frothingham 
Clancy,  but  it  was  a  Clancy,  and  he 
was  a  printer;  had  a  bristly  red  mus-  j 
tache;  wore  a  battered  old  plug  hat:I 
was  a  perfect  dictionary  of  quotations,  f 
jespeclally  of  peotry;  had  a  lofty  scorn! 
of  all  literary  or  dramatic  efforts  that 
were  not  of  Celtic  origin;  vitriolic  in 
his   comments   on   all    things  coming! 
from  the  hated  Saxon. 

Myself  and  a  friend  Jack,  a  Jew. 'i 
were  one  night  in  a  well  known  (at  : 
that  time)  worklngman's  resort  In  ": 
Hartford,  Ct..  discussing  a  Bismarck^ 
Herring  and  a  stein  of  beer;  talking! 
over  the  play  "Francesea  da  Rimini."  W 

v«iv    W,e.,had.  b0th  Ialel>'  seen  NewjJ 
\°  ,     W.lth    L*wranre    Barrett,    Marie  » 
Walnwright     and     Louis     James  (') 
in    the    cast.     Jack,    being    a  great 
adrmrer  of  William  Winter,  was  quot- 

Box    Car"  Riley    and    a    pal,    both  I 
wearing   plug    hats,    which    like  their 
owners,   wore  a   little   the  worse  for 
wear.    Riley  introduced  his  pal  as  Mi 
nancy,    who   informed   ua   he   was  ■ 
printer    and    was    "subbing"    on    the  I 
Post.    In  a  very  courteous  manner  he 
npolosized    for    introducing     but  our' 
<.!?cusslon  of  Barrett  had  arrested  his  I 
attention.      He    said     that  Lawrence 
Barrett  was  not  the  original  name  of 
the    noted    a-tor,    but    only    his  Irish 
cognomen  anglicized  out  of  respect  to 
the  box  office.    The  dirty  money  was 
the  death  of  true  dramatic  art     Bar- 1 
re-tt    was   great    because    he    had  the 
Irish    soul    and    imagination    and  the 
heart  of  a  poet;  and  of  poets.  America 
liad  produced  but  few  and  the  best  of 
them  were  of  Irish  extraction.   Had  any 
or  them  produced  anything  superior  to 
Tl.eodore    O'Hara's    "Bivouac   of  the 
Dead"   or    Fitz   James   O'Brien's  "Oh 
feea,  '  which  he  repeated.    I  quote  from 
memory: 

'■Soft  and  low,  soft  and  low, 

By  basalt  crag*  and  through  -  

By  mangrove  sWkk  and  shlmni?i  li,;  sand 
By  frnded  palms  In  tropic  land 
But  never,  nh  never.  I  know    6  sea 
fan  ov*r  I  hope  to 'sing  like  thee." 

"Did  you  work  on  the  Tri'.iune?"  asked 
I,  "and  did  you  know  Horace  Greelev 


no 


on  know  Charles  l.riiham  uat-  i| 
And  then  he  told  a  t*le  ■' 
tired  of  New  York  and  comma 
neather."  *ald  Clancy,  "and  I  | 
\t  bo  f>  TloohoMer.    I  went  upjj 
M  Man  and  asked  htm  for  a  Una  I 
Ruchefter  D*>nioerat,  which  he) 
I   off.     I   recall   It  was  dated] 
•Igned  'H.  Greeley."    After  the 
is  off  the  press,  about  .'  A.  M.. 
own  to  Pfaff's  In  Nassau  street | 
iood-tv   to  the  boys,  whore  Ij, 
ptne  (Miles  O'Reilly).     I"  con-l| 
him  I  showed  him  the  line!  I 


had 


>ld  Man.  Tut  your  name  on 
of  this.'  aays  he.  "an. I  send  it 
hloh  1  did.  Taking  it  up  to 
er.  he  loon  came  back  with 
li  he  split  with  me  $15  each. 
■  shed  my  recommendation  for 

said   1.  ordering   mors  beer. 


eon 
cas 


Well.-'  ai 

hat  then?"  „  „  .. 

I  cant  enter  into  the  deta'ls.  said 
tnoy,  "for  there  was  a  sty  elan.  Ineom- 
Awnslble  and  impenetrable  hiatus  for 
»  day*,  and  l~\vak»s  up  cn  the  Bristol 
nlnr  tip  to  Full  River,  anil  it  was  a 
Barrylng  the  banner." 
Ti  e  tale  may  have  b  en,  anil  probably 
was  apocrvph'al.  but  the  beer  was  good, 
and  it  « as  w  i  tb  l  e  price  -  'l-.n.'  .ir..l 
"Box  Car"  Riley  fa. led  away  in  the 
BtCht.  and  I  never  saw  Clancy  again. 
Westminster.  9.  H- 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  second  line 
Of  O'Br'en's  poem  is  illegible  in  cur  cor- 
respondents handwriting.  Was  Pfaff's 
ever  in  Nassau  street?— Ed. 


They  Got  His  Goat 
At  the  World  Wags: 

On  the  eve  of  an  important  trip  the  pet 
eoat  of  a  chauffeur  employed  by  a  friend 

of  nv.ne  abstracted  from  his  side  pocket 
a  bundle  of  papers,  among  which  was 
his  "license."  without  which  he  could 
not  legally  drive  a  car.  He  at  once  tele- 
phoned the  highway  commission  of  his 
plight  and  requested  verbal  permission 
over  the  wires  to  carry  out  his  purpose. 
This  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  be 
must  carry  with  him  on  such  business  a 
written  authority  in  order  to  satisfy  th<] 
law.  and  that  such  authority  could  noi 
be  transmitted  In  the  way  he  proposed 
i  Ke  was  instructed  to  come  m  person  fot 
I  this,  and  was  advised  that  it  was  !egall> 
'  necessary  for  him  to  bring  with  hitr 
his  old  license  to  be  cancelled  and 
issued.    He  asked  for  relief  from  this 
provision  of  an  overcautious  statute,  ex 
plaining  the   present  awkward  reposi- 
tory of  the  missing  license.  After  due 
consideration  of  this  unprecedented  cii 
'  cunwlance,  he  was  officially  instructe 
•  to  b  vng  the  soat.    Which  lie  ilii! — and  gi 
i  his  license.  BESS  tt&XDOO. 

i  Boston. 


Rivals  in  Air 


A  child  was  recently  quoted  with 
approval  as  saying  that  the  flight  of 


many  men."  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
bird,  chronologically  the  king  ofj 
creation,  is  only  an  animal  in  spite 
of  some  admirable  qualities,  and  Is 

not  greatly  superior,  if  superior  at  all,! 
to  the  series  of  mammals  In  which  I 
man   stands   forth   an  inexplicable 
exception.    The  question  then  comes 
up:    Why  Is  the  bird  on  the  whole  I 
stupider  than  man?    "Does  the  bird ' 
thus  bear  witness  to  the  intellectual] 
degeneration    of    creative  forces?" 
Or  is  intelligence,  as  we  understand 
it,  only  an   excrescence,   as  those 
seen  on  plants  and  trees  due  to  the 
sting  of  some  insect? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  man  will 
yet  outstrip  the  bird  in  flight?  In 
17S4   balloonists   were  ridiculed   in  j 
spite  of  '  Blanchard's  feats.  Horace 
i  Walpole  wrote  amusingly  about  the 
]  excitement  in  England,  prophesying 
!  that  the  project  would  be  "addled. 
|  like  the  ship  that  was  to  live  under 
water  and  never  come  up  again." 
I  He  quoted   from   Dryden's  "Indian 
i  Emperor" : 
"What  divine  monsters,  O  ye  gods,  are 
these. 

That    float   in   air,   and   fly   upon  the 
seas?" 

But  Walpole  admitted  that  if  there 
were  no  air-sickness  and  he  were 
to  visit  Paris  again  he  would  prefer 
a  balloon  to  the  packet  boat,  and 
"had  as  lief  roost  in  an  oak  as  sleep 
in  a  French  inn,  though  I  were  to  j 
caw  for  my  breakfast  like  the  young 
ravens."  He  even,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
in  "Rasselas,"  foresaw  horrid  deeds' 
in  the  air.  But  from  Walpole's  time 
until  the  experiments  of  the  Wrights 
there  was  no  great  progress  in  aerial 
navigation.  The  bird  has  many  cen- 
turies th*  start 

Concerning-  Signatures 

Rear  Admiral  Wood  has  issued  an 
order  that  hereafter  when  any  officer 
has  to  sign  with  his  name  an  official 
document,  he  must  first  typewrite  his 
name  and  then  write  it  underneath  in 
his  own  hand.  "The  order  is  issued 
because  Admiral  Wood  has  found  it 
difficult  to  decipher  the#written  sig- 
nature of  many  officers." 

There  are  sensitive  souls  who  take 
a  typewritten  letter  of  a  personal  na- 
ture as  an  affront,  even  when  the 
writer  scrawl  his  name  after  the 
perfunctory  "Yours  truly,"  "Yours 
very  truly,"  or  "Yours  sincerely," 
yet  how  many  would  be  grateful  if 


late  sixties,  in  spite  ot  a  certain  com- 
mercial quality,  had  the  great  merit 
of  legibility.  Its  flourishes,  even 
when  carried  to  excess,  wore  not  mis- 
leading or  blinding. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  not 
due  practice  in  pot  hooks  and  hang- 
ers today,  not  so  much  as  there  was 
in  the  little  old  red  schoolhouse. 
Reading,  writing  and  spelling  are  still 
to  be  mustered,  whether  the  school 
be  public  or  "exclusive,"'  "genteel." 


fart. 

*ly  Is*  4f  'y 


app»u*«i  «  »»j»"e.     —  —  --   yet  how  many  wouia  De  graieiui  u 

birds  seemed  clumsy  in  comparison  &u  correspondents  whose  handwrit 
with  that  of  airplanes.    The  remark  .&  nQt  c)ear_  ma,e  and  female 


crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  was 
made  the  subject,  of  editorial  com- 
ment. 

There  cannot  be  any  real  com- 
parison between  the  flight  of  birds 
and  the  movements  of  an  airplane. 
The  latter  goes  through  the  air  withl 
motionless  wings.  The  planes  are 
rigid.  Were  they  to  imitate  the 
wings  of  a  bird  the  passengers  would 
quickly  come  to  grief.  Furthermore, 
the  'birds  are  still  masters  in  the 
air.  The  seagull,  for  instance,  after 
lowering  Itself  on  outstretched 
wings,  will  rise  again  without  any 
apparent  propulsion.  How  does  the 
bird  do  this? 

According  to  M.  Quinton,  the  au- 
thors of  Genesis  and  other  sacred 
books,  even  Darwin  himself,  err 
grievously  in  stating  that  man  was 
created  last,  that  he  is  the  final 
flower  of  creation  M.  Quinton,  and 
other  scientists  agreeing  with  him, 
believe  that  after  the  primates — 
man,  monkeys,  lemurs — came  the 
blue  fox,  the  white  bear,  the  rein- 
deer, and  then  birds.  It  is  there- 
fore argued  that  human  intelligence! 
Is  only  an  accident,  instead  of  beingj 
the  culminating  glory  of  creation;] 
it  is  also  said  that  the  evolution  of 
birds  is  not  yet  complete;  that  theyj 
may  have  what  we  call  human  in^ 
telligence,  moral  knowledge,  and 
other  attributes  ascribed  hitherto 
only  to  man.  These  scientists  be- 
lieve that  the  arterial  system  ofj 
birds  is  far  superior  to  that  of  human; 
beings;  they  can  eat  without  stop-, 
ping  to-  breathe;  they  can  fly;  some] 
of  them  can  talk,  or  as  Remy  de; 
Gourmont  puts  it,  "they  can  reciteJ 
the  Rights  of  Man  or  the  Xicenel 


ing  is  not 
after  their  kind,  were  compelled  to 
print   their   name!    Some  persons 
writing  the  letter  itself  so  that  it  may 
easily  be  read,  scribble  the  signature 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  legibility 
Others  write  blindly  from  date  to 
finish.    With  some  this  carelessness 
Is  a  species  of  vanity.   It  is  as  if  the 
writer  said,  "My  name  is  known  to 
every  one."    Others  have  been  told 
that   many    great   men   have  been 
noted    for    their    execrable  chirog- 
raphy.    They  run  over  the  list  from 
Shakespeare  to  Horace  Greeley.  If 
the  correspondent  is  a  musician,  he 
will  quote  Beethoven.    There  was  a 
time  in  England,  perhaps  in  this  coun- 
try, when  a  good  hand  was  consid- 
ered incompatible  with  the  character 
of  a  gentleman.     Dr.  Parr,  whose 
own  manuscript  was  often  returned 
to  him  as  illegible,  reminded  those 
who  deemed  calligraphy  art  accom- 
plishment unworthy  of  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  that  Fox's  handwriting 
was  distinguished  by  clearness  and 
firmness,  Porson's  by  correctness  and 
elegance,  and  Sir  William  Jones's  by 
the  "ease,  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
characters." 

Women  are  noteworthy  offenders 
in  penmanship.  The  handsomer  the 
hand,  the  more  difficult  the  decipher- 
ing. Beware  of  what  is-  proudly 
called  a  characteristic  hand.  Mar- 
ried women  writing  on  business  will 
sign  their  baptismal  name  and  give 
no  indication  of  their  wedded  state, 
so  that  the  answerer  does  not  know 
whether  the  reply  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  wife  or  a  spinster.  The 
fine  Italian  hand  cultivated  by  wom- 
en in  the  fifties  and  sixties  was  much 
clearer  than  the  bolder  style  that 
succeeded  it.  So,  too,  the  "Spen- 
cerian"  hand  taught  in  schools  of  the 


Moreover,  say  thou  fall  Into  the  hands 
of  a  prnttl}ns  unci  t.ilkative  busybody,  who 
cati.ieth  hold  on  Uin,  hangreth  upon  thoe. 
and  will  not  let  th«6  go  Be  not  sheepish 
and  bashful;  but  Interrupt  and  cut  his 
te.le  short,  shake  Illm  him  off,  1  say,  but 
so  thou  forward  and  make  an  end  of  thy 
liiisb'tss  whereabout   thou   w<  ntent. 


Prof   Deedledurn's  Reply 

As'the  World  Wags: 

As  you  stated,  the  recent  letter  of  Mr. 
Enoch  Molliver  is  somewhat  personal. 
May  I  be  granted  space  in  which  to  re- 
ply to  his  accusations?  These  are  for 
the  most  part  vague  and  very  general; 
the  only  definite  criticisms,  either  ot 
my  conduct  or  of  my  verses,  refer  to  my 
selection  of  rhymes  in  the  verses  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Molllver.  And  these 
criticisms.  I  cenfess,"  f  do  npt  under- 
stand. What  dees  Mr.  Molllver  find  ob- 
jectionable in  my  rhyming  "ennui" 
with  "Henri"  and  "risibles"  with  "syl- 
lables"? "Ennui"  and  "Henri"  rhyme 
perfectly — unless  Mr.  Molliver  wishes  to 
pronounce  the  latter  "Hen-rye. "  (Or 
does  Mr.  Molliver  call  "ennui"  "en-yu- 
eye"?)  "Risibles"  and  "syllables"  do 
not  form  a  perfect  rhyme,  but  as  ordi- 
narily pronounced  much  more  nearly 
approximate  it  than  many  common 
rhymes — "war"  and  "far."  for  In- 
stance. 

'Thy  face  Is  far  irom  thip  our  war. 

Our  call  and  counUr-cry.'* 
Or  does  Mr.  Molliver  pronounce  "risi- 
bles" with  a  long  "1"?  Certainly  the 
approximation  (the  syllable  in  ques- 
tion being  unaccented)  is  close  enough 
to  warrant  use  in  the  jingle  in  which  it 
appears. 

Mr.  Molliver's  absolutely  unsubstan- 
tiated charges  that  I  am  attempting  to 
capitalize  the  genius  of  the  late  Froth- 
ingham  Clancy  of  South  Boston  is  con- 
temptible. My  reputation  in  this  city 
and  in  other  literary  centres  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  is,  1  hope,  fairly  secure, 
though  it  is,  possibly,  not  known  in 
Maiden. 

Of  my  criticisms  of  his  lines  on 
"Butts,"  Mr.  Molliver  has  nothing  to 
say.  I  stated  that  if  Clancy  had  writ- 
ten them  he  would  surely  have  man- 
aged to  achieve  at  least  one  sonorous 
line.  I  said  that  to  be  sonorous  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  blank  verse.  Blank 
v  erse  should  be  like  an  organ;  Mr.  Mol- 
liver's verses  are  more  suggestive  of  a 
'half-strung  mandolin.  He  quotes  a  line 
of  which  he  is  patently  very  proud: 

"Sad  souvenirs  of  semi-sated  smokes." 
His  child-like  pleasure  in  this  hissing 
speciman  of  alliteration  (which  he  con- 
siders "plaintive")  is  certainly  amusing. 
Yes.  tile  line  is  plaintive— as  plaintive  as 
escaping  steam  or  a  bag  of  snakes.  Dear 
man,  if  you  must  over-alliterate,  avoid 
the  letter  "s."  Alliteration  is  often  a 
most  pleasing  device,  but  it  is  easily 
abused.  Are  you  familiar  with  Shake- 
speare's burlesque  of  your  sort?  It  Is 
found  in  the  interlude  of  the  mechani- 
cals in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

As  for  the  line  itself,  let  us  consider  it 
and  "weigh  it  by  the  standards  of  blank] 
verse.  This  is  eminently  fair,  for  Mr. 
Molliver  himself  singled  it  out.  There 
are  10  vowel-sounds  in  the  line;  nine  of 
these  are  either  short  or  shallow.  Only 
one,  the  last,  has  that  deep,  mouth- 
filling  tone  required  for  a  good  blank 
verse  line.  Seven  of  them  are  distinctly 
front-vowels.  So  much  for  the  sound  of 
the  line— no  resonance,  no  profundity,  no 
grandeur— merely  a  prolonged  hiss, 
punctuated  with  light,  crackling  vowels. 

But  what  does  the  nne  mean?  "Sad 
souvenirs"— are  the  souvenirs  themselves 
;a  bviously  not.    The  writer  means 

"sadden. ng  souvenirs."  "Of  semi-sated 
smokes."  Passing  over  the  questionable 
taste  of  Including,  in  a  poem  which  ifs 
author  wishes  compared  with  the  "Ode 
on  a  Grecian  Crn,"*a  word  like  smokes, 
permissible  in  this  sense  only  collo- 
quially, the  reader  wonders  how  a  smoke 
(defined  as  the  act  of  drawing  in  and  ex- 
pelling smoke)  could  possibly  be  semi- 
sated.  In  other  words,  "semi-sated"  re- 1 
fers  not  to  the  smokes,  but  to  the 
smokers.  A  second  instance  of  loose 
English,  and  incidentally  confession  of 
inaccurate  thinking  or  a  lack  of  tech- 
nique. 

I  hope  I  have  convinced  Mr.  Molliver 
that  before  he  ventures  again  into  print 
he  ought  to  spend  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  a  dictionary,  and  as  many 
hours  as  possible  with  an  elementary 
book  on  rhetoric  containing  a  chapter  or 
two  on  the  fundamentals  of  versifica- 
tion. I  do  not  hesitate  further  to  rec- 
ommend a  treatise  on  good  manners;  for 
1  consider  that,  in  imputing  mercenary 
motives  to  my  *<-al  for  Clancy's  fame, 
Mr.  Molliver  has  acted  like  a  hlackguarJ. 

T.  K.  DEEDLBDUM. 

Dorchester  Centre. 

P.  s>— The  braggadocio  of  "Vindex"! 
would  have  been  i.ioru  impressive  ii  hel 
had  located  his  appointment  more  defl^ 


alley  that  has.  presumably,  lit  least  loan 
corners,  some  of  them  at  least  a  block 
apart.  "Vlnrtex,"  it  appears,  (bough  tbe| 
challenger  (for  to  his  original  proclma-, 
tion  that  ho  would  meet  me  tn  any  barj 
room  south  of  Dover  street.  I  merely 
replied  that  1  feared  him  not),  though 
the  challenging  party,  l  repeat,  coolly! 
takes  It  on  himself  to  select  time,  place 
referee  and  treasurer.  If  "V  Index' 
really  desires  a  meeting  he  can  obtain 
mv  nddiess  from  rh-«  ,  d.torof  th  s  column 
and  can  write  me  or  send  to  me  over 
bis  own  name.  I  am  willing  that  tiny 
meeting  shall  be  public,  but  I  Insist  that 
nrrangements  uhall  be  made  privately. 
Furthermore.  I  must  have  the  gentle- 
man's real  name;  at  praspnt  he  has.  In| 
this  respect,  decidedly  the  advantage  of 

"i*  beg  leave  to  doubt  Mr.  Enoch  Molli- 
ver's temperamental  fitness  for  the 
duties  of  treasurer;  In  fact  I  see  no 
necessity  for  a  collection  at  all.  Mr. 
Hale  would  make  an  admirable  referee, 
but  an  item  In  the  Dorchester  Beacon 
Informs  me  that  he  is  at  Ostervllle- 
presumablv  searching  those  clam-Infest- 
ed shores  for  the  footprints  of  the  em- 
inent sociologist,  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son T'  K' 

p'  p  — On  re-reading  this  lettoi .  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  1 
ctpnd  in  danger  of  making  myself  ridicu- 
lous by  breaking  so  ephemeral  a  butter- 
fly on  my  learned  and  authoritative 
wheel.  1  '  must  stop  replying  to  Mr. 
Molliver's  letters— until  he  says  some- 
thing worth  answering.  Even  Deedle- 
dum  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw. 
Pardon  this  indignation,  Mr.  Editor.  It 
is  from  one  to  whom  every  aspersion  on 
the  memory  of  the  late  bard  of  South 
Boston  is  a  bleeding  wound.  When  I 
!  read  the  asinine  productions  which  his 
Imitators  ascribe  to  my  dear  dead 
friend,  I  almost  thank  God  that  he  Is 
dead,  and  hope  against  immortality,  for 
I  know  that  his  rest  must  otherwise  be 
untranquil.  •      T\K;  D' 

P  P.  P.  S.— I  am  wondering  what  par- 
ticular dialect  or  brogue  the  person 
"Vindex"  imagines  that  he  employs.  In 
mv  college  days  I  worked  on  the  docks 
and  at  the  freight  yards  with  all  sorts 
of  wild  Irishmen,  but  I  never  heard  the 
like  of  VindeX's  speech,  either  on  land 
or  on  sea.  By  the  way.  for  an  "iligant" 
specimen  of  tame  Irish,  see  the  appeal 
to  Col.  Roosevelt,  "my  great  and 
shDlendid  friend,"  by  Col.  Arthur  Lynch 
T.  K.  D. 


Carrolliana 

Verily  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  Doubt  has  even  been  thrown  on  the 
originality  of  the  precious  words  our 
Lewis  Ca*roll  invented  for  our  perpetual 
delight.  "Snicker-snack"  was  at  once 
proclaimed  to  be  a  mere  development  of 
the  old-time  "snick  and  snee"  ;  "chortle" 
was  declared  to  be  current  slang,  and 
now  the  Clapham  election  reveals  to 
us  a  "Beamish."  whose  forebears  must 
have  been  in  existence  when  Carroll,  as 
he  thought,  coined  the  word.  After  this 
we  may  expect  to  hear  that  "Jabber- 
wacky"  was  the  name  of  a  Choctaw 
potentate,  that  turn-turn  trees  grew  in 
primeval  forests,  and  that  gyring  and 
glmbling  were  popular  pastimes  among 
the  ancient  Britons.  —  London  Daily 
Chronicle. 


^are  Rooms  and  Parlors 

An  English  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr. ! 
Hopkins,  recently  poked  all  manner 
of  fun  at  the  "'spare  bedroom"  re- 
served for  the  visit  of  a  minister.  For  | 
this  he  was  taken  to  task  by  those  j 
saying  that  he  should  urge  the  ven- 1 
tilation,  not  the  abolition,  of  the  room 
"maintained  by  humble  hospitality." 
One  writer  described  the  spare  room, 
like  the  parlor,  as  a  Victorian  inven- 
tion; but  the  parlor  was  a  British  in- 
stitution   before   Victoria  ascended 
the  throne.   Mortimer  Collins,  in  one 
of  his   rambling  delightful  novels, 
asked  nearly  fifty  years  ago  if  there 
was  then  a  parlor  all  through  Eng- 
land; whether  the  drawing  room  had 
exterminated  it:  "Parlor!  How  I  like 
the  word!  A  room  for  chat,  talk,  gos- 
sip.   A  room  without  stiffness.  A 
room  for  afternoon.    It  had  no  anti- 
macassers;     and    the    big  mastiff 
lounged  in  to  see  who  called;  and 
there  might  be  a  volume  of  Swift  or 
Fielding  on  the  window-seat." 

The  spare  room  and  the  parlor,  or 
best  room,  in  the  old  fashioned  New 
England  dwelling  houses  would  sel- 
dom have  pleased  Mortimer  Collins 
or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins.  The  two 
rooms  were  stiffly  furnished;  they 
were  stuffy.  If  the  blinds  were  not 
closed,  the  window  shades  were 
drawn.  The  bed  chamber  was  opened 
only  for  the  visit  of  some  important 
guest;  the  parlor  only  on  grand  occa- 
sions, a  wedding,  a  funeral,  though 
some  families  sat  there  in  awful 
state  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
bed  chamber  was  heated  by  a  floor- 
hole  for  warmth  from  the  room  be- 
low. This  hole,  covered  by  carpet, 
was  a  trap  for  the  guest  in  temperate 
weather.    In  winter  a  warming  pan 


mitigated  only  in  slight  degree  the 
chilliness  of  the  sheets.    The  parlor 
was     ornamented     with  artificial 
flowers  under  glass ;  portraits  of  for- 
bidding ancestors  or  the  contempor- 
aneous dead;   portraits  in  oil,  da- 
guerreotypes, silhouettes  of  Grand- 
father Amos  and  Aunt  Lucinda.  There 
were  seashells  on  the  mantelpiece,  or, 
in  families  of  more  doubtful  piety, 
frivolous  figures  of  Dresden  china. 
Gift  books,  "The  Keepsake,"  "Forget- 
Me-Not,"  "The  Women  of  the  Bible," 
Mrs.  Sigourney's  poems  .were  on  the 
marble-topped  centre  table.  Chairs 
and  sofa  were  Instruments  of  torture. 
There  was  a  smell  of  mortality  in  the 
room,  which  opened  windows  did  not 
dissipate,  though  lilacs  and  honey- 
suckles did  their  bravest.  Guests 
never  bathed  in  those  stern  days  un- 
less, Intimate,  they  were  allowed  a 
wash  tub  in  the  kitchen  on  a  Satur- 
day night. 

How  all  this  has  changed!  The 
humblest  city  apartment  and  summer 
cottage  must  have  at  least  one  bath- 
room; the  more  pretentious  have  a 
porcelain  tub  for  each  day  in  the 
week.  The  parlor  is  a  lining  room,  In 
which  there  may  be  shirt-sleeved 
ease,  tobacco  and  cooling  drinks.  The 
spare  room  is  in  constant  use,  al- 
though it  has  been  said  that  the  ideal 
home  has  no  spare  room.  Yet  In 
villages,  even  in  cities,  there  are  still 

conservatives,  whose  front  room  is 
like  unto  a  family  vault,  whose  spare 
room  is  a  penitential  chamber. 


n  There  are  a  few  references  to  the 
l  drama  and  there  Is  a  chapter  about 
I  Indian  (Hindu)  music  in  the  volume  of 
1  14  Indian  essays,  "The  Dance  of  Siva," 
[  written  by  Dr.  Ananda  Coomaraswamy 
I.  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  In  Boston. 
Hand  published  by  the  Sunwise  Turn, 
Mine,  of  Now  York. 

It  appears  that  the  early  Buddhist 
■J  aesthetic  is  hedonistic.    The  Vlsuddhl 
[    Magga  Informs  ug  that  "living  beings 
|  Ion  account  of  tbelr  love  and  devotion 
I  to  the  sensations  excited  by  forms  and 
■  the  other  objects  of  sense,  Rive  high  honor 
s  to  painters,  musicians,  perfumers,  cooks, 
v\  elixir-prescribing  physicians  anil  other 
H  like  persons  who  furnish  us  with  ob- 
Hjects   of   sense."    Oh    the   other  hand 
Pj  Manu  forbad  householders  to  dance  or 
]  sing  or  play  on   musical  instruments 
I  He  classed  architects,  actors  and  singers 
HI  amongst  the  unworthy  men  that  should 
|  not  be  invited  to  the  ceremony  of  offer- 
ings to  the  dead.   Ohanakya  put  musi- 
cians and  actors  in  a  class  with  courte- 
sans 

The  concept  of  art  as  Yoga  played  an 
Important  part.  "The  purpose  of  Yog.i 
Is  mental  concentration,  carried  so  far 
as  the  overlooking  of  all  distinction  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  object  of 
contemplation,  n  means  of  nchleving 
harmony  or  unity  of  consciousness." 
This  point  Is  illustrated  In  the  book- by 
footnotes:  thus  Goethe  saw  that  the 
one  attaining  the  vision  of  beauty  is 
set  free  from  himself;  Riclotto  C'anuJo 
remarked  that  the  secret  of  all  art  l.s 
frilf  -  forget  fulness ;  Wagner  spoke  of  "an 
Ir'ernnl  sense  which  becomes  clear  and 
iKtlve  when  all  the  others,  directed  out- 
ill.  sleep  or  dream." 

IT10.  Hindu  theory  of  beauty  is  then 
t  trussed;  "Rasa."  that  Is  beauty  or 
C  tthctli  •motion.  One  of  the  pernia- 
l  •  nl  moods  must  form  a  master-motif, 
r  1  tb  this  all  other  expressions  of 
i  >tUm  are  subordinate.  If  a  transient 
(  licit  Is  made  the  motif  of  the  wi.ole 
'  ■  ii.  thf  wor'.c  becomes  sentimental ; 
t  re  'i  tin  abvenre  of  t.is.  Pretty  art 
<•  fell  emptt  islzrs  pairing  feelings  sr.-.l 
1        i    I  .  motion  is  ne  b^autif  1  nor 

ty'lffi  It  toll:'  i  s  OF  lliti  ".  rt)P  Ug  llll  in  I 
I  ■  i  "  cnf"-ea  time  and  eternity.  , 
i    •  Mil-  «.*    ami    h»nu'y.    partiality    and  j 

.  i  beauty  Is1  '-vvholl>  Independent  of 
M  opathotk.'    T.i  ipiote   from  the 

"  .    «.'•    P  "'   "Deliwhtfiil  or  -lisgitFtlng. 
e    'te«i  or'  lowly,  inie'l  .(|'  Jtlnffly,  ott-  I 
I  1 1  fined  (  •  :  uali,  or  imaginary, 

I  Is  no  subject  that  cannot  evoke  1 

I'  If  t  'an."  \  w>rk  of  art  may  at 
l  i   lime  affi-d  pleasure  In  a.srn- 

Ifs  •  i   moral  way.  "but  this  sort  of 
I    Ipure   is   derived   directly   from  Its 
i      E I'll  I  tiuullttes,  such  as  tone  or  tex-  \ 
nance,  etc..  or  the  ethical  pe-  j 
aril     of  its  theme,  and  not  from  its 
hi  tic  'if.-ilitles:  the  aesthetic  experl-  1 
I  ..-   independent  6?  Hits,  and  may 
1 1 .  ai  Dhanar.ijaya  says,  lie  derived  , 
spile    of    sensuous    or    moral  dis- 

vision  of  brnuty  is  enjoyed  only  b>  * 
t* -»9e  whi  are  competent  thereto.  Sol 
^    lllani  Rlake  says  that  knowledge  of 
If',  il  beauty  cannot  be  acquired:  "It  Is!' 
t>'  n  wlrl»  iis"<  or  ns  P'u  Sung-IIng  re->| 
Vurtor   "fOach  interprets  In  his  own  way* 
11* •>  music  of  heaven:  a.ul  whether  it  bo 
discord  or  not,  depends  upon  antecedent 
rsnses."    Tito  Puritans  wore  afroid  of 


I  mze  that  aesthetic  experience  aSes^nqt! 
depend  on  pleasure  and  pain:  partly 
from   "the  distrust  of  Rny  experience 

which  is  'beyond  good  and  evil,"  and  so 
devoid  of  a  definitely  moral  purpose." 

In  the  theatre,  to  quote  DVt.-irmadatta. 
those  devoid  of  Imagination  are  only  as 
the  woodwork,  the  walls  and  the  stones. 
"It  Is  a  matter  of  common  experience 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  devote  a 
whole  life  time  to  the  Ltudy  of  art,  with- 
out having  once  experienced  aesthetic 
tmotion:    'Historical  research,"  as  Croce 
expresses  it,  "directed  to  illumine  a  work 
of  art  by  placing  us  In  a  position  to 
judge  it,  does  not  alone  suffice  to  bring 
It  to  birth  in  our  spirit,"  for  'pictures, 
poetry  and  every  work  of  art  produce 
no  effect  save  on  souls  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them."   *   *  *  Cultivation  alone  is 
useless,  and  if  the  poet  is  born,  so  too  is 
the  rasika  (the  connoisseur  or  lover  of 
beauty),  and  criticism  is  akin  to  genius." 
j   Education  is  hot  the  purpose  of  art. 
jDhanamiaya  writes:  "As  for  any  simple 
jman  of  little  intelligence,  who  says  that 
Ifrom  Jramaa,  which  distil  joy.  the  gain 
jts  knowledge  only,  as  in  the  case  of  his- 
jtory  and  the'  like  (mere  statement,  nar- 
rative, or  Illustration)— homage  to  him, 
Jfor  he  has  averted  his  face  from  what  is 
delightful."  The  appreciation  of  beauty 
Hepends  on  the  effort  of  his  own  imagin- 
ation, "just  as  In  the  case  of  children 
playing  with  clay  elephants."  Technic 
In   art  Is  not  by  itself  the  cause  of 
beauty;  as  Rablndranath  Tagore  says: 
In  our  country  those  of  the  audience 
who   are   appreciative   are  content  to 
perfect  the  song  in  their  own  mind  by  i 
Ithe  force  of  their  awn  feelings." 

An  Imperfect  work  of  art  may  be  tol- 
erated by  two  classes:  the  uncritical, 
greatly  swayed  by  the  sympathetic  "and 
too  easily  satisfied  with  a  very  inade- 
quate correspondence  of  content  and 
form;  the  other  creative,  very  little 
swayed  Tjy  considerations  of  charm,  and 
able  by  force  of  true  imagination  to 
complete  the  correspondence  of  content 
and  form  which  Is  not  achieved  or  not  . 
|  reserved  in  the  original."  Uncritical 
I  tolerance,  then.  Is  satisfied  with  mere 
I  prettine8s:  It  is  shocked  by  beauty  that  | 
j  Is  "difficult'"  Creative  tolerance,  not 
eating  for  this  prettlncss.  Is  able  from 
-  suggestion  to  "create  or  recreate  a 
perfect  expert*""-  " 
And  so  beauty  dopends  on  the  connois- 
■  seurs  capacity  for  being  delighted,  "not 
I  from  the  character  of  the  hero  to  be 
I  Imitated,  nor  because  the  work  alms  at  \ 
j  the  production   of  aesthetic  emotion." 

The  Hindus  have  said  that  the  capacity 
I  to  feel  beauty  Is  the  reward  of  merit 
trained  in  a  past  life.  The  genius  of  the 
"rasika,"  or  connoisseur,  differs  in  de- 
cree, not  in  kind,  from  that  of  the 
original  artist. 

"We   gain   and    feel   no.hing  merely 
when  wo  take 
'  particular  work 
better  to  be  honest 
perhaps  we  cannot  see  their  beauty 
day  may  come  when  we  shall  be  better 
prepared."    The  critic,  as  an  exponent, 
1  canopt  prove  his  rase  by  nrgnment,  but 
j  only  by  "creating  a  new  work  of  art. 
I  the  criticism."    Works  of  art  are  re- 
minders; the  activity  of  the  critic  Is  one 
of  reproduction. 

There  are  no  degrees  of  beai'ty.  "The 
sonata  cannot  be  rnon.-  beautiful  than 
the  simplest  lyric,  nor  the  painting  than 
,  the  drawing1,  merely  because  of  their 
greater  elaboration."   Nor  can  there  be 
I  any  continuous  progress  in  art. 

Dr  Coomaraswamy  discusses  at  great 
length  this  view  of  beauty,  at  the  last 
Identifying  absolute  beauty  with  God. 
|  "In  so  far  as  we  see  and  feel  beauty, 
we  see  and  are  one  with  him.  That 
Ood  is  the  first  artist  does  not  mean 
,  1  that  he  created  forms  which  might  not 
have  been  lovely  and  the  hand  of  the 
i  I potter  slipped;  but  t ha t_  every  natural 
I object  Is  an  Immediate  realization  of  his 
'  [being.'" 

I  Music  has  boon  cultivated  In  India  for 
flat  least  3000  years.  Essential  In  the 
I  V'edlc  ritual,  it  was  developed  as  a  secu- 
S'Jjar  art  In  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.    Musical  themes  have  been 


scale;  of  the  raga— that  is,  the  "melody 
mould  or  the  ground  plan  of  a  song." 
This  raga  is  communicated  by  the  mas- 
ter to  the  pupil.   To  sing  Is  to  improvise 
upon  the  raga.   "It  is  not  the  purpose  ot 
the  song  to  repeat  the  confusion  of  life, 
but   to  express  and  .arouse  particular 
passions  of  body  and  soul  in  man  and  f 
nature."    Each  raga  Is  associated  with. I 
an  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when  it  § 
may  be  appropriately  sung.    The  music  I 
of  India  is  a  purely,  melodic  art.     A  I 
drone  takes  the  place  of  harmonic  ac-  { 
companiment.    "To.  hear  the  music  of  1 
India  as  Indians  hear  it  one  must  re-  , 
cover  the  sense  of  a  pure  intonation  and 
must    forget    all-  implied  harmonies." 
Features  of  the  music  are  the  grace  and 
the   constant    portamento,    or.    rather,  m 
glissando.    Rhythm  and  musical  instru-  I 
ments,  as  the  tambura  and  vina,  are  nj 
discussed. 

"The  dominant  subject  matter  of  the  I 
*ongs,"   says   Dr.   Coomaraswaney,   "is  I 
human  or  divine  love  in  all  its  aspects,  &  \ 
or  the  direct  praise  of  God,  and  the  7> 
Iwords  are  always  sincere  and  passionate.  *• 
■iThe  more   essentially   the  singer  is  a 
'  musician,  however,  the  more  the  words  ' 
.  are  regarded  merely  as  the  vehicle  of 
qthe  music;  in  art-song  the  words  are  j 
always  brief,  voicing  a  mood  rather  than-  > 
,telling  any  story,  and  they  are  used  to 
'.  support  the  music  with  little  regard  to  ' 
Itheir  own  logic — precisely  as  the  repre-  < 
gsentativc  element  in  a  modern  painting  $ 
^merely  serves  as  the  basis  for  an  organ- 
ization of  pure  form  or  color.   .  ,  . 
iThe  voice  itself  is  a  musical  instrument, 
land  the  song  is  more  than  the  words  of  ; 
|  the  song.    The  voice  has  thus  a  higher 
1  status  than  in   Europe,  for  the  music 
j  exists  in  its  own  right,  and  not  merely 
Ito  illustrate  the.  words.'"    This  is  said 
\  after  reference  to  the  musical  form  called 
j  "Alap" — an  Improvisation  In  Which  only 
meaningless  syllables  are  ,used  on  the 
jraga  theme.     Indian  music,  essentially' 
impersonal,  "reflects  an  emotion  and  an  f 
experience  which  are  deeper  and  wider 
and  older  than  the  emotion  or  wisdom  of  | 
any  single  Individual."   The  lennr  real-J, 
ity  of  things  Is  voiced  by  the  singer &L 
\  rather  than  any  transient  or  partial  ex-  ™ 
perienoe.  "  "Those  who  sing  here,'  "  says 
Sankaraeharya.    'sing  God."    And  the 
Vishnu  Purana  adds:    "All  songs  are  a 
part  of   Him.  who  wears  a  form  ofi 
sound."  "      Dr.    Coomaraswamy  might 
have  quoted  also  the  line  in  Emerson's 
"Brahma"— "And  I  the  hymn  the  Brnh-  M 
oiln  sings," 

The  writer  then  returns  to  the  pro-  H 
position  laid  down  in  other  essays  of  B 
this  engrossing  and  stimulating  value:-' 
That   the   hearer,    the   spectator,   ti»»  t'J 
audience  must  be  even  more  than 


1 


it  on  authoiity  that  any  A  eeptlve  and  Imaginative  in  the  preser 
:s  are  beautiful.  It  Is  far  *      a(rl:  -,t  ■ 

mest.  and  to  admit  that        "The  singer  Is  still  a  magician,  a 


Jgician, 

the  song  is  a  ritual,  a  sacred  ceremony 
an  ordeal  which  is  ceslgned  to  set  at 
rest  that  wheel  of  the  imagination  and 
the  sonsos  which  alone  hinder  us  from 
contact  with  reality.  But  to  achieve 
this  ordeal  the  hearers  must  cooperato  I 
with  the  musician  by  the  surrender  of 
the  will,  and  by  drawing  In  his  restless 
thought  to  a  single  point  of  concentra- 
tion: this  Is  not  the  time  or  place  for 
jcurloslty  or  admiration.  Our  attitude 
Howard  an  unknown  art  should  be  far 
|ffepm  the  sentimental  or  romantic,  for 

It  can  bring  us  nothing  that  we  have 
not  already  with  us  In  our  own  hearts 
The  peace  of  the  Abyss  which  underlies 
all  art  Is  one  and  the  same,  whether  we  P 
find  It  In  Europe  or  In  Asia. 

The  essay  on  Indian  music  Is  Illus- 
trated by  reproductions  of  16th  and  18th 
century  paintings:  aUo  by  a  portrait  of 
Ha  tan  Devi,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Coomaras- 
wamy. and  the  singer  of  Indian  songs, 
whose  subtle  art  has  beer,  recognised 
in  American  as  well  as  in  Oriental  and 
European  lands. 


There  wa:<  an  interesting  meeting  in  ', 
London   last   month  on   behalf  of  the 
communicated  orally.    The  art  music  of  |  Theatre  Girls'  Club.    Th';  lord  mayor. 

who  presided,  said  that  .'.e  did  not  know 


India  Is  the    "chamber   music  of  an 
' [aristocratic  society,  where  the  patron 
retains  musicians  for  his  own  enter- 
jlainment  and  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
■  circle  of  his  friends  or  it  is  temple 
IrtMslc,  where  the  musician  Is  the  servant 
3f  God."   There  are  no  public  concerts. 
':]The  musician,  protected,  is  always  a 
musician.     "The    civilizations    of_  Asia 
dc  not  afford   to  the  Inefficient  ama- 
teur those  opportunities  of  self-expres- 
sion  which   are -so  highly  appreciated. 
ln_  Europe  and  America."    Art  Is  not. 
in    India,    a    social    accomplishment.  ' 
""The  musical  cultivation  of  the  public 
does   not   consist  in    'everybody   doing  | 
it."  but  in  appreciation  and  reverence."  | 
The  audience,   listening   rather  to  the' 
song  than  the  singer,  is  somewhat  in- j 
I  different   to  voice   production.  "None 
the   less   the   Indian   singer's   voice  Is 
sometimes  of  great  Intrinsic  beauty,  and  ' 
I  sometimes  used  with  sensitive  intelli- 
I  gence,  as  well  as  skill.    It  Is  not.  how- 
j  ever,  the  voice  that  makes  the  singer, 
i  as  so  often  happens  in  Europe." 
I    Indian  music  Is  not  written.   It  can  be 
I  learned  from  books  only  theoretically,  j 
Blf  a  foreigner  wishes  to  master  it  he 
I  must  enter  Into  the  "inner  spirit."  adopt  I 
I  outer  conventions   of  Indian  life  and 
study  "until  he  can  improvise  the  songs 
tinder  Indian  conditions  and  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  Indian  professional  listen- 
ers."   He  must  have  not  only  Imagina- 
tion; he  must  have  "a  vivid  memory 


ny  class  of  the  professional  life  of  Eng- 
land who  had  given  more  time  and  ser- 
vice in  the  Interest  of  the  men  at  the 
front  than  the  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession. 

"Adeline  Duchess  of  Bedford  said  that 
the  girl  members  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession had  at  all  times  a  difficult  path 
tc  walk.   There  were  often  long  periods 
between  one  engagement  and  another. 
Engagements  were  becoming  rarer,  and 
there  were  often   long  periods  of  re- 
hearsal,  during  which   they  were  not 
paid,  and  had  to  find  their  board  and 
lodging.    At  such  times  they  found 
mother  in  Mrs.  Edward  Compton  and  a 
home  in  the  Theatre  Girls'  Club.  Some 
|  time  ago  a  troupe  of  young  girls  was 
I  engaged  to  go  to  Paris  to  dance  at  a 
1  casino.    Some  of  them  were  members 
| of  the  Theatre  Girls'  Club,  and  they 
•  wrote  that  they  found  on  their  arrival 
■  that  they  had  no  fixed  engagement,  and 
It  hey  had  fallen  into  tne  hands  of  a  bad 
•landlord,  who  impounded  their  belong- 
lings.    Mrs.  Compton  wrote  to  Mr.  Car- 
[dew,  chaplain  of  the  English  church  in 
I  Paris,  and  he  sought  them  out.  faced 
j  the  landlord  ar.d  took  the  girls  to  the 
I  English  consul.    As  a  result  of  this  a 
house  had  been  taken  and  opened  lnj 
Paris  on  the  same  lines  as  the  English, 
Theatre  Girls"  Club." 
I    '  This  reminds  one  of  Leonard  Mer- 
I  rick's  novel.  'When  Love  Files  Out  of 
[  the.  Window,'  in  which  a  young  English  C* 
I  girl,  a  singer.  Is  lured  by  an  agent  In  '-v 
j  London  to  accept  an  engagement  in  a  u 
!  Paris  music  hall,  where  she  was  treated  > 


abominably  until  she  was  rescueu  out 
night  by  an  Englishman.  There  is  a 
scheming  landlady  in  league  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  music  hall. 

"The  bishop  of  London  said  that  the 
theatre  was  an  integral  part  of  the  life 
of  a  great  city.  It  was  a  tremendous 
engine  for  good  or  evil  in  the  life  of  the  I 
city,  and  he  wanted  to  claim  it  for  J 
good.  They  had  a  public  service  to  do 
in  backing  up  the  great  actor-manager.; 
and  all  who  wanted  to  give  them  a  good 
stage.  It  v/as  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
stage  as  a  class  apart.  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  and  Sir  George  Alexander  had 
been  friends  of  his,  and  the  first  occa- 
sion he  met  Sir  George  was  when  he 
was   speaking  to   the   Actors'  Church 

■  Union.  Sir  George  wrote  to  him,  say- 
s' ing,  'I'll  come  all  right  and  hear  you, 
B  bishop,  but  wh,y  I  should  want  a  ser- 
g  mon  more  than  anyone  else  I  don't 

■  know.'  An  actor-manager  had  told  him 
j  that  he  could  not  put  on  a  good  play 

unless  he  was  prepared  with  £4000,  which 
he  might  have  to  lose.  This  was  a  re- 
d  proach  to  the  public.  If  it  was  true 
»  that  the  people  got  the  government  they 
,3  deserved,  it  was  also  true  they  got  the 
fl  stage  they  deserved.  The  stage  was  one 
,|  of  the  most  hardworking  and  toilsome 
I  Professions — one  which  left  one  least 
n  time  for  onseself.  But  though  the  life 
was  one  of  great  temptations,  a  girl  of 

0  good  principles  could  alwavs  live  up  to 
fj  them  on  the  stage. 

"Mrs.  Campton  said  that,  according  to 
?j  certain  novelists,  the  moment  a  nicc- 
,  looking  girl  put  her  nose  in  the  pros- 

■  cenium,  managers  were  eager  to  offer 
j  her   leading  parts   and   she  spent  her 

leisure  declining  proposals  from  peers 

1  As  a  manor  of  fact,  her  life  was  spent 
,  in  rehearsals  on  cold  winter  mornings 

I  and  at  night  putting  on  gorgeous  cos- 
I  tumes  and  throwing  them  off  to  resume 
«  her  own  worn-out  garments  in  time  to 
j  catch  the  last  omnibus." 

Notes  About  the  Theatre. 

j  Music  and  Musicians 

"Nurse  Benson,"  a  new  play  by  R  C 
Carton  and   Justin  Huntlv  'McCarthy', 
i  was  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  Lon-  j 
■■  rl°ni  o«  June  21.   The  Times  said  of  It: 

j    "Is  there  anything  quite  so  wayward  as 
1    the  Comic  Spirit?    Pursue  him  and  he 
keeps  far  out  of  reach ;  woo  him  and 
he  turns  his  back  ;  then  all  of  a  sudden, 
L    unasked,  unexpected,  he  amiably  sidles 
In.     Last  night  we  had  had  three  acts 
of  'Nurse  Benson."    They  had  been  dis- 
tinctly pleasant  acts,  with  witty  dia- 
logue, a  pretty  vein  of  sentiment,  a  little 
war  talk,  but  not  too  much.    You  had 
smiled  and   chuckled,  and— -ce   qui  ne 
f-ate  rlen,  as  Sarcey  used  to  say — you! 
were  generally  cheered  up.    Miss  Marie 
Loehr.   as   that  naughty   rogue.   Lady ' 
Gillian,  alias  "Nurse  Benson,"  had  tend-, 
ed  ii  wounded  V.  C.  until  she  fell  in 
love  with  her  patient,  and  he  with  her. 
Then  she  had  been  summarily  dismissed 
as  an  imposter  by  Miss  Lottie  Venne, 
os  the  V.  C.'s  mamma  (with  a  way  of 
dropping  her  h's  and  recovering  them  , 
with  mingled  dignity  and  defiance)  :  but 
you  were  not  a  bit  uncomfortable  about; 
It.  so  sure  a  thing  was  your  'happy  end- 
Ing.'    You  awaited  the  fourth  act.  then. 
In  the  best  of  humor,  but  without  im- 
patience.   But  you  had  reckoned  without! 
the  Comic  Spirit.    He  had  already  heenf 
present,  to  be  sure,  but  he  had  done  his : 
spiriting  gently  in  the  background.  Andf 
lo  t  in  this  fourth-  act.  so  languidly  ex- 
pected as  an   inevitably  pleasant  con- 1 
elusion  to  a  story  all  favor  and  prettl- 
ness,  the  Comic  Spirit  suddenly  took  1 
possession  of  the  stage,  put  forth  all  his  k 
powers.-  and  sent  the  whole  house  into  I 
convulsions  of  laughter.     And  the  way "( 
It  happened  was  so  simple  !    It  was  Just 
a  talk  between  two  elderly  gentlemen,  ^ 
one  of  whom  was  very  prolix  and  the  I 
other  very  tired.     One  gentleman  had 
seen  the  other  affectionately  embraced 
by   the  supposed   'Nurse   Benson,'  and 
drew  entirely  wrong  conclusions.     Be-  1 
ginning   with   mild    irritation   on    both  , 
sides,  the  talk  swelled  in  a  rapid  ere-  I 
seendo  to  the  top  note  of  frenzy.     It  I 
was  the  richest  bit  of  comedy  our  stage  fl 
iias  seen  for  a  long  time.    True  comedy,  B 
be  it  said,  the  comedy  for  which  the  DS 
stage  exists,  and  which  only  the  stage  II 
can   give,   because  it  was  Inherent  in  H 
the  situation.    If  the  scene  had  passed  m 
In  dumb  show  it  would  still  have  been  I 
unmistakable  in  meaning,  irresistible  in  H 
mirthful  effect.     Mr.  Fred  Kerr's  face,  R 
ns  ho  heard  himself  branded  as  a  liber-  H 
tine    for   kissing   his  own    niece,    was  v 
[something  to  see.     Indeed,  his  acting  M 
throughout  was  art  of  the  choicest  qual-  I 
Ity,   the   triumph   of   the  evening — but  !? 
good  acting  must  not  (as  often  happens)  L 
lead  us  to  overlook  good  writing.    The  ffi 
scene,  is  admirably  written,  admirably  M 
invented.     As   Mr.   Henry   James  was  B 
fond  of  saying.  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  ■ 
see  a  thing  really  'done.'  " 

The  Times  said  of  "You  Never  H 
Know,"  adapted  by  Martin  Henry  and  ft 
Hannaford  Bennett  from  Georges  Fey-  tfc 
deau's  "La  Puce  a  1'  Oreille";  produced  ( 
at  the  Criterion.  London,  June  20:  E. 
"While  the  world  is  being  turned  up-  fj' 
side  down  and  the  whole  social  and  h 
economic  fabric  inside  out  it  is  some-  A 
thing  to  find  one  human  institution  H 
staneling,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  like  the  H 
monument,  blandly  lrrperlurable.  ma?-  Wj 
notlcently  unchanged.  Fame  not  only  I 
.remains  its  old  self  but  even  exhibits  at  B 


,ow  item  the  Palais  Royal? 

the  war  it  la 
source  still, 
about 


thv  fourth  year 
nptowing  from  the  old 
Once  more  Gallic  fmnknos 
■euvh  of  «   ecrfun   Commandment  is 
rwdlerlieit  to  n.-it  English  taste— if 
ich  a  word  may  le  pardoned  In  such 
conne\u.n      Tl 'Ln    Pur0  R 
Dreille'  there  were  wicked  couples  and 
,0)0  wis  «  revolving  bed.        tl,e  Klu?" 
E^wslo'n    procluofd    last    night  the 
viples  >re  only  I'vttscreet  iiud  lbu  bod 

tatoeon"'  >'  sof(-  °f  oourso  1,0  s0" 
iiisciled  play,  i  is  deceived,  the  dist- 
al irefco  shows  plainly  through  the 
■fiittwnsh  N«-  that  il  matters  much: 
would  he  sheer  ocdantry  to  scru- 
niio  ihc  ethlcj  of  a  lar.-e  where  mo 
ve  is 


L-       i  \  YV  R  Tltterton  who  for  a  time  wi  oto 

I    A  entertainingly   for   the   Tall   Mall  Ga- 

i]M  is  the  author  of  a  capital 
h      ,(  (ll    hook  abntlt  music  halls  and.  their  cel- 
ervtfls  Us  .>1<1   AiiBlo-r  rt  i  e     •  vhrlties.  Is  writing  songs.   Some  of  them 

i  seme  old  timorous- fen tiesa  j  n>y(1  been  introduced  in  "Hotch-Potch.'' 

and  "The  Better  "Ole." 

The  movie  farmer  is  a  pent  who  does 
not  Swell  In  sweet  content.  He  doesn't 
'";  ramble  wide  and  free,  trilling  his  long 
.*  I  eirawfy  hi-lo-lec!  He  spends  his  time  re- 
moving hooks  stuck  into  him  by  city 
crooks,  and  drives  his  daughter  from  the 
door  and  tells  her  to  return  no  more. 
His  head  is  often  bowed  with  shame  at 
stains  upon  the  family  name,  and  he  Is 
Always  on  the  track  of  thugs  to  get 
them  papers  back.  He  haa  no  lime  to 
plough  or  hoc,  because  the  sharpers  pes- 
ter so.  And  thus  he  passes  all  his  time 
without  a  reason  or  a  rhyme.  He  never 
works  a  single  stroke.  The  movie  farmer 
Is  a  joke.— Kansas  City  Star. 

In  charging  a  jury  sworn  in  a  murder 
case  at  Macon,  Mo.,  Judge  V.  L.  Drain  j 
nothing  and  motion  everything   ,  tol^  tne  trlorsr  it  would  be  highly  lm-i 
ille  everybody  is  perpetually  rushing  *■  pr0per  Tor  them  to  attend  any  of  the  . 
.>isiU     .bout    the   stage—  -revolving    in     i^ai  moving  picture  shows  while  the 

trial  was  in  progress.  This  striking 
tribute  to  the  power  of  the  picture  play 
was  called  out  by  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  Randolph  county,  Missouri, 
not  long  ago.  One  night  while  the  case 
of  the  state  against  ono  Scobelle  was  on 
trial,  the  charge  being  murder,  the  ball- 


de- 
and 


fact,  like  the  sofa -the  question  how 
and'whv  overvbo.lv  came  to  be  there 
ttoes  not  r?allv  arise  When  the  hurly- 
buriy'sdone  vou  tinl  that  Mr.  Hex  Lon- 
don has  •doubled'  the  parts  of  a  de- 
ceived husband  and  a  besotted  waiter 
with  immense  en>-rg>.  and  that  Mr. 
Fred  Eastman.  <  lia  nropnetor  of  the 
ca'e  with  the  revolving  furniture,  has 
been  extravagantly  droll." 

Ralph  Hevz  has  his  own  stock  com- 
pany at  Oakland.  Cal. 

"The  Girl  Behind  the  Gun."  music  by 
Ivan  Carvll  will  he  produced  at  Atlantic 
<3fty.  Aug.  26.  Donald  Brian  will  be  in 
the  company. 

"Mother's  Liberty  Bond."  a  patriotic 
play  bv  an  author  who  now  uses  the 
name  "Parker  Fis'aer."  will  be  produced 
at  New  York  about  Aug.  1. 

Marguerite  Clarke  will  be  seen  in  a 
film  play  made  from  Edwin  Carpenter  s 
••The  Three  Bears." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Miss  Julia 
Arthur  "returned  to  the  stage  some  years 
[  ago  In  a  plav  called  "The  Eternal  Mag- 
1  daJcne.  '  The  play  was  afterwards 
adapted  for  the  screen,  with  Maxine  El- 
liott as  the  heroine.  Three  states  re- 
fused to  pass  it.  Ohio  was  one  of  them. 
The  plav  in  its  original  form  greatly 
pleased  audiences  of  Cleveland  this 
month,  when  it  was  performed  with  Eva 
Lang  as  the  Magdalene. 

Geraldine  Farrar  has  gone  to  Cody, 
Wyoming,  for  the  Goldwyn  production! 
of  "The  Hell  Cat."  "The  story  i 
•  scribed  as  modern  in  treatment 
theme  and  provides  Geraldine  with  a 
strenuous  role  with  emotional  crises. 
The  star  is  not  restricted  in  the  matter 
I  of  clothes,  for  the  action  of  the  play 
enables  her  to  wear  many  costumes." 

Pearl  Andrews,  who  was  in  vaudeville 
some  years  ago,  is  now  Coralie  Andrews. 
Having  sung  in  opera  in  Italy,  she  will 
come  out  in  New  York  in  grand  opera 
next  fall. 

"Bill-toppers"  wa3  the  curious  title 
given  to  a  novel  dealing  with  music  hall 
life  some  years  ago.  Yesterday  there 
were  several  "bill-toppers"  interested  in 
Mr.  Justice  McCardie's  court  while  the 
case  of  Turpin  v.  the  Victoria  Palace 
was  being  heard.  It  is  a  case  where 
the  salaries  of  "stars"  have  been  rmich 
discus3cd.  and,  as  usual,  some  impres- 
sive figures  have  been  disclosed.  One 
witness  said  that  "stars"  were  in  great- 
er demand  than  ever,  but  it  was  hard  to 
"make  them" — that  is,  to  create  a  vogu9 
for  a  new  artist. — London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 

The  Morning  Telegraph  tells  of  new 
hooks  pertaining  to  the  theatre :  "Bren- 
tano's  announce  'Plays  of  the  47  Work- 
shop' with  four  short  pieces  by  Rachel 
Lyman  Field,  Hubert  Osborne, /Eugene 
Pilot   and   William   L.   Prosper,  all  of 
which  are  of  high  literary  value  and 
S  most  of  which  have  had  a  hearing  in 
'  college  and  other  little  theatres,  The. 
?ame  publishers  offer  Harvard  plays  with 
four  considerable  dramas  by  Winifred 
Hawkridge.  Howard  Brock,  Rita  Creigh- 
ton  Smith  and  Kenneth  Andrews.  Long- 
i  mans.  Green  &  Co.   have  Issued  'The 
Parish  Theatre.'  in  which  the  F"v.  John 
Talbot  Smith  gives  a  brief  account  of 
the  development  of  amateur  theatrical 
enterprises  among  the  Catholics  of  Amer- 
ica, of  which  the  parish  theatre  is  an 
impressive  illustration.  His  book  includes 
a  descriptive  list  of  100  plays  which  he 
considers  suitable  for  presentation.  'Pa- 
triotic Pageants  of  Today'  is  a  timely 
little  book  which  the  Holts  will  have 
J  ready   this   week.    It  Is   by  Josephine 
i  Thorp  and  Rosamond  Kimball,  and  will 
|i  contain  several  simple  pageants  refer- 
t  ring  to  the  world  war.    Miss  Thorp's 
I  three  oieces,  'The  Answer,'  'When  Lib- 
It  erty  Calls'  and  'The  Torch'  have  been 
t\  performed    many    times    already  from 
e  typewritten  copies,  while  Miss  Kimball's 
I  'Call  to  the  Youth  of  America'  was  wide- 
p  ly  played  in  the  interest  of  the  Liberty 
'  toan.'' 

The  musical  version  of   Avery  Hop- 
wood's  "Seven  Days"  is  called  "Safety 
'  First."     Rudolf    Friml    is    writing  the 
<"  music. 

The    Italian    play,  "Romanticisimo," 
which     has     been     performed  several 
times  in  Italian  and  in  English  in  Lbn-  j 
rton,_  will  be  known  as  "Romanticism."  I 
"  'Romanticists'   was  the  term  applied  ( 
to   the  followers   of   Mazzini   by   those  j 
I  Italians  of  their  generation  who  con- ' 
' '  sidered  them  unpractical  followers  of  a 
dream,  deficient  in  the  sense  of  realism' 
and  opportunism. 


ff  in  charge  of  the  jury  permitted  them 
to  while  a  tedious  hour  away  one  even-  . 
ing  by  attending  a  local  picture  show.  , 
Scobelle  was  found  guilty  of  murdering 
his  companion  in  a  box  car,  and  his  pun- 
ishment was  assessed  at  10  years  in  the 
penitentiary.  In  his  motion  for  a  new 
trial  defendant's  counsel  cited  as  ground 
of  error  that  the  jury  had  attended  the 
movies  and  seen  there  a  play  almost 
identical  with  the  one  they  were  trying, 
and  it  had  so  inflamed  their  minds 
against  the  defendant  that  they  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  court  held 
the  motion  good  and  ordered  a  new  trial 
for  the  accused. -New  York  Times. 

"The  Thirteenth  Chair,"  with  Mar- 
garet Wycherly.  has  been  successful  in 
Sydney,  Australia.  ' 

Frances  Starr  will  be  seen  in  New  York 
next  December,  in  a  new  play  by  Ed- 
ward Knoblauch, 

In  the  matter  of  singing,  the  claims  of 
Mr  Gladstone  were  modest  enough,  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  gone  beyond  a 
taste  for  nigger  songs  and  a  love  of 
hearing  his  own  voice— which  might  be 
said  of  manv  others.  But  his  admirers 
seem  inclined  to  go  too  far.  Sir  Charles 
Halle  once  told  the  late  Sir  John  Stra- 
chey  that  he  had  often  heard  Mr.  Glad- 
stone sing.  When  asked  what  his  singing 
powers  really  amounted  to.  Sir  Charles 
replied'  "He  sang  bad  music— (a  pause) 
—out  of  tune."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  (Jun«?  Z%) 
said  of  Isidore  de  Lara's  second  con-)' 
cert  of  Italian  Symphonic  music:  "It 
1  is  not  easy"  to  understand  why  no  en-; 
terprising  conductor  should  have  in- 
troduced us  long  ago  to  Martucci's' 
quaintly  whimsical  and  delightfully, 
written  'Novellata,'   or  the  Symphonic 


Poem,  in  which  Respighi  portrays  very 
freshly  and  very  effectively  the  various 
caprices  of  the  water  in   four  of  the 
fountains  of  Rome,  or  the  uncommonly 
lively  'Festa  Popolare,'  from  Marinuz- 
zi's  Sicilian  Suite.   All  these  are  excel- 
lent hearing    especially  when  they  are 
as  well  played  as  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra,  under   Sir   Thomas  Beecham, 
played  them  on  the  occasion  under  no- 
tice.   Zandonai's   'Mediaeval  Serenade.' 
however,  was  not  such  a  success;  it  is 
dull,  tuneless  music,  calculated  to  have 
a  soporofic  effect  quite  foreign  to  the 
true  function  of  its  kind." 
■  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  June  15  said 
of  the  Beecham's  production  of  "The 
Valkyrie"  at  Drury  Lane:    "It  is  possi- 
ble to  say,  quite  impartially,  that  "The 
Valkyrie'   'comes  off'  in  some  respects 
better  in  English  than  in  German.  In 
the  first  place,  more  of  the  text  gets 
past  the  orchestral  barrier.    One  hears  j 
more  of  the  words.    Then  the  actual  j 
sounds  made  by  the  singers  are  more  [ 
euphonius,  more  musical.   It  is  true  that  j 
the  general  stage  effect  might  be  im- 1 
proved  upon,  but  the  problem  of  bring-  i 
ing    Wagner   into    line   with  modern 
views  on  this  subject  is  not  yet  solved."  j 
Speaking  of  the  vocal  performance.  The 
Stage  said:    "How  different  much   of  I 
the  singing  was  from  the  'barking'  and 
shouting  we  used  to  hear  in  Wagner 
years  ago."  ~ 

Some  one  has  been  asking  in  London 
whether   Mme.    Georglna    Burns  ever 
took  the  part  of  Carmen,  and  whether 
Santley  ever  took  tenor  roles.    "As  to 
Sir   Charles    Santley's   singing  of  any 
tenor  role."  says  the  Daily  Telegraph! 
of  June  22.   "the  evidence  of  about  50  j 
correspondents  is  equally  conclusive  up; 
to  a  point.    One  writer  tells  me  he  heard  j 
Sir   Charles   in    'Masaniello'    and  'Fra 
Diavolo'   and   also   in   'Zampa,'   and  1 
have  a  kind  of  idea  that  Sir. Charles) 
refers  to  this  fact  In  his  most  recent! 
book.    The  former  roles  were,  it  seemu,l 
Ming  by  Sir  Charles  at  the  old  Gaiety) 
Theatre  in  JS70,  under  the  management 
of  John  Hollingshead  arid  the  direction 
of  Meyer  Lutz.    But,  though  these  rolesl 
were  undoubtedly  tenor  roles,  no  cone-! 
spondent  states  positively  that  Santley 
bang  them  as  written,  and  that  I  take 
to  bo  my  original  correspondent's  point. 
Indeed,  it  is  darkly  hinted  in  several' 
letters  that  the  roles  in  all  cases  were! 
transposed,  even  in  that  of  Carmen  and  I 
Mme.  Burns.  The  last  word  comes  from 
a  friend  of  Sir  Charles,  who,  after  ask-  j 
Ing  him  the  direct  question,  received  the 


re.plV'affirmative,  ana  tno  opeias  nnm<" 
are  'Fra  Diavolo'  and  'Zampa,'    Mr.  B. 
MOrtls,    writing    from   Clapham  Park, 
says,  apropos,  that  he  cannot  speak  of. 
Santley  in  operatic  lenor  roles,  but  that 
ho  heard  him  sing  three  tenor  abnga  at 
a  concert  In  the  long-demolished  Exeter 
Hall.    The  occasion  was  an  Irish  con- 
cert, when  Sims  Ueevts  failed  to  appear, 
and,  savs  Mr.  Munis,  'there  was  a  hor-  i 
rlble  row,  and  the  concert  was  about  to 
be  given  up  when  Mr.  Santley  hurriedly 
came  forward  on  the  platform,  waving 
his  music  for  silence,  and  offered.  If  tho  | 
audience  would  be  quiet,  to  sing  Mr.  | 
Reeves's  songs  for  him.  which  he  did  aaJ 
well  as  Reeves,  which  is  saying  a  goods 
deal."  " 

The  repertoire  of  the  English  Opera 
Company  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  week 
beginning  June  21  was  a  varied  one: 
"Magic  Flute,"  "Carmen,"  "II  Trova-  ( 
tore  "  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "La  Bo- 
heme"  with  the  Persian  ballet  scene 
from  "Hovansch'.na,"  "II  Seraglio,  ' 
"Madama  Butterfly"  and  "Aida." 

In  the  old  days  opera  in  English  seems 
to  have  cropped,  up  in  a  most  promis- 
cuous fashion  all  over  the  piace.  as  we 
should  think  today.  Apropos  of  my 
article  on  Gounod  last  week.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Friend  sends  me  the  poster  of  a  per- 
formance of  "the  new  grand  romantic 
opera,"  "Faust."  It  took  place  at  the 
Theatre  Royal.  Brighton,  April  1,  1S64, 
and  the  sender  of  the  poster  was  acting 
manager!  The  company  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Corri.  Henry 
Heigh  played  Faust,  Annie  Thirwall 
Margarita,  Corri  himself  was  (according 
to  the  paster)  Mephistopheles  (sic), 
and  Charles  Lyall  was  the  Valentine. 
And  on  whom,  think  you,  devolved  the 
conductor's  duties?  Old  Meyer  Lutz,  g 
none  other— later  of  the  Gaiety  and  com- 
poser of  some  of  the  best  burlesque 
music  of  my  youthful  days,  music  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  the  "revue"  stuff  of 
today!  Mr.  Friend  says  that  the  first 
English,  performance  of  "Fau$}"  took 
place  in  the  aforesaid  theatre  in  March,  j 
1S04.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Frank  Bridge's  new  violoncello  sona-  | 
ta   in   D,    John    Ireland's  educational 
"Leaves  from  a  Child's  Sketeh-Book," 
and  an  album  of  preludes  "modern  and 
elusive   but   altogether   charming"  for 
piano,  have  been  published  by  Winthrop 
Rogers  of  London.    "The  firm  has  pub- 
lished a  very  pleasing  song  'A  Spirit 
Flower,'   by   Campbell  Tipton,  a  com- 
poser  of  whom  more  should  be  heard  if  j 
this  be  a  fair  specimen  of  his  powers."  \ 
The  reviewer  seems  to  be  unaware  that  , 
Mr.  Tipton  is  an  American. 

There  is  much  more  of  real  interest  j 
to  musicians  in  the  recently-published 
annual  report  by  the  Carnegie  Trust  j 
than  the  already  known  fact  that  the 
adjudicators  in  the  publishing  scheme 
of  last  year  selected  compositions  for 
publication,  under  the  trust  by  Stanford, 
E.  L.  Bairton,  Granville  Bantock,  Frank 
Bridge,  Rutland  Boughton,  H.  Howells, 
and  Vaughan  Williams.    The  list  issued 
not  long  ago  shows  that  four  more  works 
have  been  accepted,  in  addition  to  the 
aforesaid.    There  are  an  oichestral  sym- 
phonic poem  by  L.  A.  Collingwood,  a 
string  quartet  by  E.  N.   Hay.  a  piano- 
forte quartet  by  A.  M.  Wall,  and  Dr. 
William  Wallace's  fine  Symphonic  poem, 
"Wallace,    1305-1P05."     An  interesting 
feature   of   this    selection   is   that  the 
three  first  names  are  of  unknown  com- 
posers, but,  of  course,  Dr.  Wallace  has 
long  borne  an  honorable  name  among  na- 
native  musicians.  Incidentally,  it  is  well 
that  publication  is  not  to  occur  till  after 
the  war,  for.  as  we  all  know,  Vaughan 
William's  "London"  symphony  has  re- 
cently •  been,   at  least  to  some  extent, 
modified,   and   who    shall   say   that  its 
comooser  will  not   find   even  more  to 
modify  when,   his  military  duties  be- 
hind him,  he  finds  himself  once  more 
in  the  ways  of  peace?    So.  also,  it  may 
be    with    others.      One    hundred  and 
thirty-six    compositions    were  submit- 
ted, of  which  seven  were  selected  for 
the   first   year,   something   more  than 
half  that  number  for  the  second,  the 
above  four  being  finally  chosen.— Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph,  June  22. 


Dionysos:  a  Soldier,  Musical 

in  Hut  and  in  Camp  Train 

"This  is  my  23rd  mile,"  he  roared  at 
me,  "and  I'm  dog-tired."  It  was  the 
end  of  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon,  and  we  ! 
met  in  the  corridor  of  our  hut  just  as 
he  was  returning  to  his  quarters  to 
change  for  dinner.  He  does  everything 
extravagantly,  even  walking.  No  doubt 
he'd  asked  several  fellows  if  they'd  like 
to  do  a  little  private  route-march  after 
lunch,  but  most  people  prefer  a  quiet 
afternoon  after  church  parade,  and  he 
went  off  alone.  .He  talks  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  at  table,  bawling  out  the  most 
preposterous  stories  of  his  soldiering  at 
home  or  in  France  (he  is  47),  setting  his 
end  of  the  table  in  a  roar,  and  roaring 
himself   above  everybody. 

I  think  he  got  most  fun  out  of  soldier- 
ing when  he  was  in  the  ranks— at  least, 
most  of  his  yarns  are  of  the  days  before 
lie  was  gazetted  to  our  regiment.  He 
never  talks  now  of  the  days  when  he 
plaved  in  county  cricket.  The  first  yarn 
I  heard  him  tell  at  table  ended  with. 
"He  gave  me  three  days  C.  B.  on  the 
Monday  and  borrowed  two  quid  on  Tues- 
day," and  ever  since  I  have  looked  on 
him  as  a  distinct  and  inextinguishable 
personality.  But  what  really  attracted 
I-,,  c,,-;  was  the  perfectly  fiendish  way 


ho  could  torture  the  "Nocturnes  of  ]'■ 
Chopin,  and  his  appearance  of  enrapt- 
ured delight  In  doing  It.  Any  music  will 
do— Beethoven,  Debussy,  Amy  Wood- 
forde-Finden.  They  were  all  made  fan- 
tastic and  wonderful  under  the  towering 
ra;;e  of  his  enthusiasm.  And  his  phras- 
ing was  at  all  times  his  own. 

He  was  the  pivot  upon  which  all  hu- 
man things  turned  in  our  mess.  A  guest 
night    was    unthinkable    without  our 
Dionysos.    His  stories  kept,  us  tuned  up 
ngalnst  the  clockwork  boredom  of  tem- 
porary home  service;  his  violent  preju- 
dices were  like  hors  d'oeuvres,  urging  I 
one  on  to  a  point  of  view  one  had  not,  [ 
perhaps,  previously  held.    At  one  mo-  i 
ment  he  would  howl  his  applause  at  the 
unfinished  symphony,  at  another  threat-  I 
en  you  with  physical  violence  if  you  did  I 
not  admit  unqualified  admiration  of  Ui* 

latest  success  of  Leicester  square.    Hi  % 
Impromptu  variations  o'fl  the  "Bluebell 
of  Scotland"  were  the  last  jolly  word  J 
travesty. 

A    camp    like    our.*,    situated  ma;, 
miles  north  of  the  Queen's  Hall  wast  T, 
sore  of  dumping-ground  for  incapacital 
ed  heroes  and  a  clearing  house  for  croow  . 
Every    day    somebody  came — or  werJH 
One  made  a  friend,  perhaps,  in  a  fewB 
days,  and  tomorrow  he  was  gone — c\  & 
you  were.    Yet  It  w;as  possible  to  mairajdj 
tain  a  battalion  orchestra,  undisturbei 
by  the  continual  dux  inevitable  in  \ 
reserve   unit.     Each    member    of  thl 
orchestra  had  his  definite  job  or.  thft,  " 
battalion     parade-state,     music  being, 
merely  incidental.    The  conductor,  uponw 
whose  devoted  shoulders  most  of  the 
work    of    organization    fell,    holds  the 
rank  of  sergeant  with  the  Lewis -gun- 
ners, in  private  life  an  assistant-organ- 
ist at  a  famous  cathedral,  and  entitled 
to  emblazon  the  magic  inituls  F.  R  0.  O. 
after  his  name.    One  of  the  most  seri- 
ous rebuffs  our  Dionysos  t-ver  had  in  the 
course  of  his  tempestuous  career  was 
received    at    the    Orchestral    Hut,  one 
afternoon  when  he  was  informed  by  a 
junior  subaltern  on  duty  that  the  said 
hut  was  out  of  bounds  between  two  and 
four.      And  poor  Dionysos  only  wanted 
to  hear  therti  rehearsing  the  "Figaro" 
overture!     He  discovered  to  his  great 
grief    that     even     recreation    was  a 
"parade,"  and  the  Orchestral  Hut  was 
avoided   evei»  after,   for  he   was  very 
touchy  at  times. 

On  guest  nights  the  orchestra-  would 
play  in  the  ante-room,  and  if  it  were 
discovered  that  they  did  not  possess 
some  special  piece  asked  for  it  was  our 
privilege  ,to  order  the  parts  and  have 
them  charged  against  our  mess  bills. 
In  exercising  this  privilege  Dionysos  al- 
ways led  the  way,  and  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  would  smile  cheerfully 
when  they  saw  his  great  figure  lurching 
up  to  the  conductor  to  bawl  out  rh<} 
name  of  some  piece  he  had  just  thought 
of.  And  invariably  it  was  ready  for  per- 
formance the  following  week.  It  was 
a  point  of  honor  with  them. 

The  last  time  I  met  Dionysos  was  on 
a  troop-train  to  Marseilles.  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  heated  struggle  with  the 
straps  of  my  valise  when  his  titanic 
feet  stepped  over  me  Into  the  compa.  t- 
ment  1  was  sharing  with  four  others. 
His  usual  form  of  greeting  was  a  loud 
guffE.'n  of  laughter— at  anything;  per- 
haps at  your  expense,  more  often  at  his 
own,  for  he  always  had  an  anecdote  on 
his  lips.  This  time  it  was  at  us  for  taking 
everything  so  seriously.  No  sooner  had 
We  subsided  into  our  respective  seats, 
immensely  cheered  by  his  company, 
than  he  brought  out  from  some  hidden 
pocket  the  chanter  of  a  Highland  pipe. 
Without  any  invitation  to  do  so.  he  im- 
mediately began  to  play  a  series  of  wild 
Gaelic  melodies,  his  golden  complexion 

deepened  into  crimson  by  his  strenuous 
pneumatic  action,  his  eyes  lighted  up 
with  the  pride  of  unchallenged  achive- 
ment.  "Johnny  Cope,"  "The  Flowers  of 
the  Forest."  "The  Devil  in  the  Kitchen," 
penetrated  through  the  "in  and  rattle 
of  cur  long  train.  When  he  had  played 
several  more  a  voice  from  the  far  eov- 
nor'of  the  compartment,  belong'ug  to 
a  cautious  fellow  of  the  R.  A.  M.  C, 
warned  him  gently  that  there  was  a 
certain  danger  to  the  health  by  an  im- 
perfect use  of  tho  breath  in  playing 
on  the  bagpipes'.  "Ach,  well,"  he  said, 
"it  may  not  be  verra  guid  for  the  Lungs, 
but  I  always  feel  better  after."  Dear 
o.Id  Dionysos!  I  hope  he  returns  safe- 
ly. It  will  be  a  grand  guest  night  when 
he  does.— London  Dally  Telegraph. 


^7 


When  I  am  playing  with  my  Cat.  whe 
knowes  whether  she  have  more  sport  in 
dallying  with  me.  than  I  have  in  gam- 
ing with  her?  We  entertaine  one  anothei 
with  mutuall  apish  titckes.  If  I  have  m> 
houre  to  begin  or  tu  reluse.  so  hath  shu 
hers. 


Tales  of  Cats 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Referring  to  "Poor  Puss"  in  this  col- 
umn of  July  0,  we,  too.  had  a  beautiful 
tortoise-shell  cat  who  did  that  same 
trick.  She  could  open  any  latched  door 
in  our  old  farm  house,  but  our  cat  wasn't 
born  until  after  1900. 

She  did  another  even  more  remarkable 
stunt.  One  winter  we  had  to  change 
her  boarding  place,  (we  returned  to  the 
city  for  the  five  coldest  months).  Scratch- 
ing on' the  window  or  running  up  the  J 
door  failed  to  gain  her  admittance  in  her 
new  abode.    One  day  the  people  heard  j 


maglne  their  astonishment  upon  open- 
ng  the  door  to  find  only  the  cat,  who 
umped  In  quickly.  When  the  same 
longing  reoccurred  I  hey  looked  before 
ipening  the  door.  To  their  surprise  they 
aw  the  cat  hitting  with  her  paws  two 
orseshoes  which  hung  on  a  string  near 
le  door.  This  never  failed  to  bring  her 
quick  admittance.  My  query  is.  if  ani- 
mals haven't  brains,  how  did  this  eat 
discover  those  horseshoes  and  then  rat- 
e  them  to  make  a  noise  loud  enough  to 
e  heard?  The  horseshoes  had  hung 
lcre  so  long  the  people  had  forgotten 
lem.  Many  other  things  won  this  cat 
nvu-wide  fame.  P.  C.  C. 

Roxbury". 


*s  the  World  Wags : 

The  two  notes  in  your  column  headed, 
•espectively,  as  above,  suggest  these 
comments : 

The   cat's   unlatching   the   door  was 
probably  due  to  desire  for  breakfast, 
ff  (with  food  from  the  previous  day)  it 
Wen  fed  before  the  family,  it  would  be 
[■content,  birds  would  be  safer  and  the 
family  would  escape  Importunity. 
[   Although  a  summer  resident  of  Nan- 
[tucket  since  1880,  I  have  never  seen  a 
"rabbit  cat."     Such  a  combination  is 
«ven    less    probable   than    the   reputed  I 
''coon  cat"  of  Maine.    Until  an  example 
Is  dissected,  Its  existence  should  not  be. 
credited. 

The  writers  of  the  two  notes  are  re- 
■ueated  to  send  their  addresses  to  the 
undersigned.         BURT  G.  WILDER.  | 

Chestnut  Hill. 


Vers  Libre 
As  the  World  Wags: 

As  contributor  of  "Recipe  for  Vers 
Libre"  in  the  Herald-Journal  of  July 
12,  I  willingly  accepted  the  editorial  com- 
ment and  criticism  and  in  a  measure 
agree  with  it.  While  admitting  that 
there  is  poetical  idea  in  some  vers  libre, 
even  "Homer  nods"  at  times;  but  "there 
are  others,",  who  to  the  unprejudiced 
reader,  and  not  a  disciple  of  the  cult, 
show  neither  "flashes  of  genius"  nor 
"poetic  thought,"  but  just  unadulterated 
nonsense  and  eccentricity:  "Vox  et  pra 
terea  nihil."  Perhaps  the  article  in  ques- 
tion should  have  been  entitled:  "Recipe 
for  Would-be  (or  alleged)  vers  libre. 

Lenox.  F.  S.  S. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  as  to  the  Intelligence  of  cats,  i 
I  have  a  story  that  nearly  duplicates 
tic  one  told  by  "F.  S."  the  other  day  In  j 
Jhe  As  the  World  Wags  column. 
This  cat  was  one  of  the  feminine  gen-  , 
pt    mil  could  boast  of  no  high-sound-  • 
fig   name   as  did   "Prof.   Humastlne."  I] 
'he  lived  so  long  ago  that  I  cannot  re- 
Ul  her  name,  as  we  have  had  so  many  [, 
ats    names  to  memorize  since  her  day  ■ 
n  earth  that  her  memory  lingers  more; 
In  her  performances  rather  than  In  her  i 
Aim 

When  this  cat  was  born  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  young  puppy  growing  up  j 
In  th.'  household.    The  kitten  soon  be- I 
came  n  great  favorite  of  his,  and  he  ] 
would  object  when  anyone  undertook  to  1 
mistreat  her.   The  pup  and  the  kit  were  ■ 
continually   playing  and   wrestling  to-! 
gether.    When  allowed  they  would  lay 
down    together    before    the    fire    and  : 
the  Kitten  then  snuggled  up  be-  I 
een  the  legs  of  the  dog  while  he  laid 
pon    his    side    to    aecommodate    her.  • 
Tills   continued   as   long  as   they   both  ' 
Brad,    lor   If    I   remember   aright  they 
both  marie  their  exit  from  society  about  i 
lhe  same  time. 

There  was  a  small  entry-mom  that  ' 
Connected    the   shed    with    the  dining 
room,  which  we  called  the  "office^"  Tnr 
inner  door  of  the  office  opened  Into  the 
flinlng  room,  and   had  that  same  old- 
fashioned    thumb-laicn    mentioned    by  ' 
Mr.  "]■'.  8."    Wh 'n  the  dog  had  grown 
enough  to  be  able  to  stand  up  on  his 
hind  legs  and  reach  that  thumb-latch.  { 
he  soon  mastered  Its  complications,  and  i 
would  paw  and  scratch  until  the  latch  ? 
was  lifted,  and  in  he  would  walk  rather 
shame-faced  for  having  done  what  per-  h 
haps  the  women  folka  objected  to. 

Now  the  cat  was  somewhat  hand!- 11 
capped,  as  when  she  stood  erect  she'i 
was  not  able  to  reach  the  handle  of  the  • 
latch,  hut  evidently  she  continued  to  I 
watch  the  dog  open  the  door  until  she'! 
understood  Just  how  he  did  It,  and  then  I 
■et  to  thinking  how  she  might  do  the  | 
aame  trick.  It  was  not  a  great  while  | 
before  we  would  hear  some  one  rattling  It 
the  latch,  and.  Lo:  and  behold,  the  door  f 
would  open,  and  In  would  walk  Mies  I 
Puss,  demure  as  any  Puss  could  be.  \ 
seemingly  taking  no  credit  to  herself  f 
for  being  able  to  open  the  door.  We,  I 
of  eourse.  were  wondering  how  she 
managed  it,  so  I  hid  and  watched  until  ' 
I  caught  her  at  work,  and  this  Is  the 
way  she  was  able  to  open  the  door. 

She  would  approach  the  door  slowly, 
acting  as  If  she  was  not  yet  ready  to  go 
Into  the  house,  hesitate,  sit  down  and 
look  at  the  door  quite  a  while,  then 
move  up  nearer  and  stop  again,  make  up 
her  mind  that  things  Inside  were  all 
right  for  entrance,  then  she  would  make 
a  little  spring  and  catch  the  handle  of 
the  latch,  pass  her  left  foot  through  and 
hang  on  until  she  could  raise  her  right 
pnw  and  pull  down  upon  the  thumb- 
piece,  and  as  she  slid  back  to  the  floor 
her  weight  against  the  doar  opened  it. 
and  the  trick  was  done. 

Mr  K.  and  1,  therefore,  are  aware 
that  thumb-latches  are  not  always  a 
protection  against  cats. 

VW  have  had  many  descendents  of 
that  eat,  but  none  of  them  knew  enough 
to  let  themselves  Into  the  house.  Tho 
most  that  any  of  them  will  do  Is  to 
perch  th'  mselvcs  upon  the  wlndaw  ledge 
and  wait  for  some  one  to  take  p'ty  on 
lb. m  and  let  them  in.  F.  B. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  this  morning  with  sympathy 
and  pleasure  the  recipe  for  vers  libre 
sent  in  by  "F.  S.  S."  Does  the  fact  that 
very  few  names  do  not  warrant  his 
■general  condemnation  justify  your  re- 
Ply?  How  many  of  even  Walt  Whit- 
man's poems  may  be  justly  called  beau- 
tiful?   But  what  surprises  me  Is  that 
you  include  the  name  of  Miss  Amy  Low- 
Ifiell  in  your  list.    To  me  her  works  are 
j!  'he  epitome  of  posing  inanity.  And  what 
r  amazes  me  is  that  you  did  not  include 
|  the    name    of    the    late  Frothingham 
Clancy  of  South  Boston. 

PROF.  T.  K.  DEEDLEDUM. 
Dorchester  Centre. 


Fresh  Crape-Hangers 

The  man  that  is  always  taking  the 
joy  out  of  life,  the  crape  hanger,  has 
been  pictured  amusingly  for  readers 
of  the  Boston  Herald  and  Journal  by 
the  pencil  of  the  inimitable  Briggs; 
but  this  facile  cartoonist  and  ciose 
observer  of  human  weaknesses  could 
not  easily  sketch  in  a  lifetime  the 
Infinite  variety  of  the  species. 

The  great  majority  of  men  and 
women  had  been  able  to  live  their 
lives  cheered  by  the  thought  that 
many  questions  had  been  definitely 
settled;  that  historical  characters  I 
had  been  placed  in  the  great  gallery 
of  the  world  according  to  their 
deserts  and  labeled  so  carefully  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  their 
Identification.  Then  came  a  swarm 
of  rehabilitating,  whitewashing  his- 
torians with  a  lesser  swarm  delight- 
ing in  blackening  fair  fame.  Rich- 
ard III.  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man. 
a  philanthropist,  interested  in  cathe- 
dral boy  choirs.  Lucrezia  Borgia 
was  a  ministering  angel  of  light;  the 
wine  of  her  family  was  as  harmless 
as  ginger  pop. .  T'berius  was  grossly 
abused  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius;  an 
exemplary  person,  able  in  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  Gen. 
George  Washington  was  too  human 
in  certain  respects;  Ben  Franklin 
was  "no  better  than  he  should  have 
been,"  and  so  on  down  the  Hat 

The  great  optimistic  public  sur- 
vived all  this.  Illusions  of  childhood 
had  still  been  spared.  The  Arabian 
Nights  arc  still  considered  genuine. 
The  efforts  of  certain  symbolists  to 
give  portentous  values  to  nursery 
tales,  to  class  Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
with  Hercules  among  heroes  of  sun 
myths,  to  name  the  men  that  stood 
for  Rabelais's  Gargantua,  Panurge, 
Friar  John  and  Pantagruei  had  dis- 
mally failed.  But  now  come  contrib- 
utors to  Notes  aad  Queries,  who  say 
that  there  is  a  hamlet,  Lllliput,  near 
Parkstone  in  England;  that  a  smug- 
gler named  Gulliver  lived  in  the 
neighborhood;  that  Dean  Swift  thus 
obtained  names  tor  his  immortal 
book,  dear  lo  the  ingenuous  child 
and  the  disillusionized,  embittered 
old  man.  They  also  say  that  a 
mediaeval  abbot,  took  Mr.  Winkle 
with  him  to  visit  Pickwick  Manor 
and  gave  Mr.  Sam  Weller  a  license 
for  a  public  house  at  Croydon. 

After  all  no  one  need  heed  these 
disturbing  antiquarians.  Every  child 
knows  there  is  a  Lilllput,  not  in  Eng- 
land, but  afar  off;  and  so  there  is  the 
land  of  Brobdingnag,  and  it  is  not  in 
Yorkshire  or  in  Northumberland. 
Aladdin  has  not  yet  been  turned  into 
an  inventive  chemist;  the  bronze 
horse  still  outstrips  the  airplane;  the 
old  man  of  the  pea  was  something 
more  than  the  personification  of 
boredom.  Swift's  Lilliput  is  to  be 
found  not  near  P«rkstone,  but  only 
on  the  map  that  Capt.  Lemuel  Gulli- 
ver made  after  his  memorable  voy- 
ages and  published  in  an  early  edi- 
tion of  his  narrative. 


The  Herald  and  Journal  Is  Indebted  to 
Ellza-beth  K.  Harlow  for  the  following 
verses : 

KNITTING  WO^iK. 
It  was  many,  many  years  ago 
When  a  little  maid  scarce  17. 
Knit  stockings  for  "the  boys  in  blue" 
Counting  "two  plain,  and  then  one  seam." 

The  legs  were  knit  a  needle's  length. 
With  good  square  heel  and  bag-like  toe. 
Hut  that  was  just  the  place  to  put 
A  letter  on  its  way  to  go. 

The  yarn  was  coarse  and  strong  as  now. 
Its  color  was  a  deep  dark  blue. 
It  made  a  stain  across  her  hand. 
But  she  was  proud  to  show  Its  hue. 

The  long,  long  years  have  passed  away. 
She  felt  her  work  was  almost  done. 
For  though  the  figures  are  the  same 
The  years  now  nu.nber  71. 

Again  the  call  to  war  Is  heard, 
The;  needles  click  throughout  the  land, 
Negates  of  amber,  wood  and  steel 
.Sua  see  them  now  on  every  hand. 

The  "boys  in  blue"  have  passed  away. 
!Qtor  dears  ones  now  are  "boys  In  brown." 
They've  gone  their  way  across  the  sea 
From  every  city,  every  town. 

They   come,    the   mothers,    sisters,  wives: 
They.  too.  have  heard  their  country  call. 
To  help  the  boys  in  every  need 
Sure  there  is  work  enough  for  all. 

Then  let  us  concentrate  our  lives 
To  work,  to  give,  till  war  is  done 
Till  we  can  see  the  glorious  day 
When  the  allies  cry:  "The  victory's  won!" 

The  Tedesco  Club 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  am  prompted,  in  view  of  the  inaccu- 
rate version  of  the  origin  or  cause  for 
the  arbitrary  use  of  the  word  "Tedesco" 
In  the  town  of  Swampscott  by  a  corre- 
spondent in  your  Issue  of  the  12th  inst., 
to  send  this  statement,  which  contains 
facts  actually  in  accordance  with  events 
duly  recorded  In  the  past  and  as  they 
ought  to  be  presented  to  the  public  of 
the  present  generation. 

Your  correspondent,  in  his  letter,  has 
evidently  confused  two  shipwrecks  which 
occurred  in  very  nearly  the  same  spot 
In  the  town  of  Swampscott  some  50-odd 
years  ago. 

The  one  he  describes  as  Involving  the 
word  "Tedescd"  Is  Incorrect,  as  It  oc- 
curred when  the  American  brig  Fred  C. 
Bliss  went  ashore  In  the  late  sixties  and 
was  hove  up  In  the  storm  high  and  dry. 
so  that  when  the  tide  receded  the  entire 
crew,  together  with  the  captain's  wife, 
walked  ashore  on  a  gangplank.  Not  a 
person  was  lost,  j 

Quite  the  contrary  was  the  other  wreck, 
which  occurred  In  the  early  fifties,  some 
10  years  previous,  when  the  Spanish 
hark  Tedesco,  with  a  Spanish  crew,  was 
driven  ashore  on  Dread  ledge  In  a  north- 
east gale,  with  blinding  snow.  Of  the 
crew,  some  16  In  number,  not  one  sur- 
vived. The  first  Intimation  of  this  dis- 
aster was  when  wreckage  came  ashore 
on  Fisherman's  beach.  Several  bodlet 
clad  In  oilers  were  found  the  day  follow- 
ing, and  a  few  others  at  a  later  period 
toy  the  patrol.  These  were  burled  by  the 
authorities,  If  I  am  correctly  Informed, 
in  the  town  cemetery,  as  they  were  all 
foreigners  and  there  were  no  claimants 
for  the  bodies. 

Boston.         H.  ELLERTON  LODGE. 


All  at  Sea 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Just  a  word  of  advice  to  producers  of 
"movie  pictures"  when  potting  a  nau- 
tical play  on  the  screen.  If  you  have  to 
use  print  for  explanation,  for  the  love 
o'  Mike,  collect  a  little  Information  In 
regard  to  sailors'  terms. 

A  picture  shown  recently  In  one  or 
more  of  the  popular  theatres  of  the  city- 
is  of  much  Interest  both  as  to  action 
nnd  for  a  bit  of  connected  history. 
Mr.  Hart,  and  there  are  none  better  In 
a  certain  kind  of  work.  Is  the  hero  of 
the  story.  He  Is  supposed  to  be  nn  ex- 
perienced seaman,  and,  as  a  com- 
mander. Is  known  as  a  holy  terror.  One 
of  the  scenes  represents  the  ship  in  a 
fearful  gale  of  wind.  There  are  some 
strange  things  happening,  such  as 
water  being  blown  at  fearful  speed 
horizontally  through  the  air  and  the 
ship  standing  still  while  the  captain 
goes  overboard  and  rescues  a  drowning 
man.  Such  things  are  overlooked;  but 
when  this  renowned  sailor,  standing  on 
the  main  deck  In  drenching  rain,  shouts 
an  order,  it  is  "going  some,"  and  all  the 
small  fry  in  the  audience  are  applaud- 
ing. But  look  at  the  wording  on  the 
screen:  "Lay  out  there  and  furl  the 
flying  Jib  topsail."  If  such  nn  order 
had  come  from  the  Hps  of  a  captain  In 
real  life  and  on  a  real  ship  in  a  real 
storm,  and  there  was  a  sailor  there  to 
hear  it.  he  would  be  likely  to  say, 
"Come  here,  baby  mine,  and  let  your 
mnmma  spank  you  real  hard."  ev"en 
wore  the  captain  a  sea  wolf  with  hands 
red  with  human  gore. 

"Furl  the  flying  Jib  topsail:"  If  there 
ever  was  such  a  sail  the  location  of  it 
would  be  of  the  least  importartce  of 
any  sail  on  ship  in  such  a  situation. 
When  the  work  of  the  sailor  Is  second 
to  none  and  the  U.  S.  A.  is  so  depen- 
dent on  him.  let's  have  a  little  regard 
for  the  correct  thing. 

DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 

Boston. 


gently  into  one  on  family  pride  and  th1 
cultivation  of  family  trees.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  it  did  not  refer  here  to  the 
Patriots'  Heads  on  the  spikes  of  Temple 
Bar.  Then  we  had  its  definition  of 
what  it  calls  the  "Bnr  Sinister."  "It  is 
the  bar  over  which  had  liquor  is  served 
.  .'  .  which  Is  doing  its  level  worst 
to  make  the  movement  In  behalf  of  I 
national  prohibition  a  promptly  sue-' 
cessful  one." 

The  correct   phrise  is   "Baston,"   or  I 
"Raton,      Sinistre."      neither     French  I 
"Barre"   nor   English    "Ben,"   a  part, 
not  the  whole. 

It  needs  no  trained  barkeeper  to  tell 
a  writer  that  some  of  the  most  Intern-  I 
pcrate  prohibitionists  are  the  most  ar- 
dent cultivators  of  family  trees.  i 
The  final  paragraph  might  have  been  j 
altered:  it  implies  that  the  sood  liquor' 
does  good,  and  at  the  same  time  be-  ■ 
trays  ths  fact  that  the  prohibitionists 
seek   "prompt"   action   before   our  re- 
turning boys  in  service  have  a  chance 
to  make  their  wishes  known.    They  will 
have  to  live  under  the, prohibition,  not 
we,  the  stay-at-homes. 

The  "Bar  Sinister"  is  a  bad  adapta- 
tion of  "Barre  Sinistre";  bad  because 
the  word  "bar"  had  already  been  used 
in  English  heraldry  with  a  different 
meaning.  "Bend  Sinister"  is  the  proper 
translation;  neither  expression  implies 
bastardy.  There  are  a  good  many 
coats  claimed  by  families  of  French 
descent  which  carry  the  "Barre,"  as  a 
punning  or  "canting"  allusion  to  the 
occurrence  of  that  syllable  in  their  own 
name  or  that  of  their  homestead. 

(I  think  the  Boston  police  department 
decorated  the  force  with  Bends  Slnlsters 
on   their   badges.     Was   there   a  Boss 
I  Barry,  or  was  it  a  compliment  to  Ethel 
I  Barrymore?    It  is  as  little  obnoxious  as 
1  that.) 

The  occasional  use  of  a  modified  form 
|  of  the  Barre,  as  a  difference  for  bas- 

■  tardy,  was  confined  to  the  Bendlet,  a 
I  narrow  variety  about  one-third  the  nor- 
'J  mal  width:  and  more  frequently  to  the 

■  Baton  (Baston),  the  same  small  variety 
j  shortened  or  "couped"  at  both  ends  so 
J  that  It  did  not  touch  the  sides  of  the 
I  coat  of  arms.  It  "oppresses"  the  pa- 
Itcrnal  coat,  and  debars  Its  unmodified 
I  use.  It  also  points  to  the  "feme"  side 
not  the  coat  and  makes  her  responsible 
Ifor  the  trouble.  Hagar  did  It:  but  Hagar 
Rnnd  Ishmael  alike  had  recognized  so- 
Iclnl  positions  in  those  days. 

If  your  esteemd  contemporaries  would 
I  call  It  the  Baston  Sinister  they  would 
R  find  it  a  better  catchword  and  true.i 
J  which  is  of  some  importance.  The 
|  same  might  he  said  of  other  intemper- 
Jate,  generalized  statements.      Z.  Y.  X. 

Boston. 

SHOW  SHIPYARD 
IN  MUSICAL  ACT 
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Mastersingers,  at  Keith's, 
Give  Novel  Feature 


The  Masterslngers,  Boston's  own  sing- 
ing organization,  is  the  chief  feature 
of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  Last  evening  there  was  a  fair 
sized  audience  that  was  unmistakably 
pleased. 

The  Masterslngers  have  shelved  their 
tank  town  act  and  tho  present  setting 
"At  Fore  River,"  is  both  timely  and 
picturesque.  Garbed  in  the  habiliments 
of  shipyard  workmen  the  picture  Is 
further  convincing  by  the  massive  bows 
of  projecting  ships  in  various  stages  of 
advancement  in  pleasing  perspective. 

The  organization  sang  pieces  by  Verdi, 
Ball,  Dvorak,  Bohannon,  Van  de  Water, 
Penn  and  Taylor.  The  soloists  were 
Arthur  F.  Colo,  A.  Cameron  Steele  and 
Harold  S.  Tripp.  The  program  was 
nicely  varied.  There  were  songs  appeal- 
ing to  all  tastes.  The  soloists  were  en- 
thusiastically applauded,  and  Mr.  A. 
Cameron  Steele  again  gave  pleasure 
with  his  deep  tones.  The  ensembles  were 
given  with  remarkable  complacency, 
with  tonal  ease  and  delicacy  of  nuance. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  perform- 
ance was  the  lucidity  with  which  the 
text  was  conveyed;  every  syllable  was 
understandable.  The  engagement  Is  for 
two  weeks. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were:  Walter 
Brovver,  returning  with  the  same  mono-  j 
logue  of  previous  engagements;  George  I 
N.  Brown  and  company,  in  a  pedestrian  | 
exhibition;  Ned  Norworth  and  company,  ! 
in  eccentric    comedy;    Jonia  and  her , 
Hawaiians,  dancers  and  muscians;  Ad- 
rian and  his  colleagues,  in  songs  and 
buffoonery;  Quinn  and '  Caverly,  In  a 
submarine  act;  Brizzell  and  Parker,  in 
an  act  of  dancing  and  chatter  that  was 
a  near  approach  to  elegance  in  its  spirit 
and  light  touch;  Catherine  Powell,  in  a 
dancing  act,  and  the  official  war  pict- 
ures. —^^M^— 


"Bar  Sinister" 

As  the  World  Wags:s 

One  of  your  esteemed  contemporaries 
recently    labelled    an    editorial    article  j 
"The  Bar  Sinister."   Then  It  started  oft  I 
by  amending  the  name  to  Bend  Sinister  I 
id    condemned   the   use   of    the  other 


This  man  whom  nhout  midnight,  when  others 
|tnkc  their  rest,  thou  seest  come  out  of  his 
'study  nieiigre-lookln^'.  with  eyes  trilling,  flt-g- 
la.itlkc,  squallde.  and  xpnitling,  doc»t  thou 
't'.ilukc  that  plodding  on  his  hooks  he  doth 
liscek  how  he  jdinll  become  nn  honester  man;  or 
more  wise,  or  more  content? 


t~4 


Mr.  Johnson  at  Clam  port 

\S  the  World  Wags: 

!i  t«ikinr  wiih  Captain  Nlckaraon 
the  othf  r  d  ly  in  his  store  nbout  the- 
fi»r.   He  said  he  knew  there  would  be 

dreadful  deeds  this  year,  "Did  you 
notice  lust  winter."  he  said,  "thnt  one 
Of  them  bright  stars  in  Orion  had  drop- 
ped out.  And  there  was  a  scarlet  sUr 
that  biased  and  btnsed  and  thon  dis- 
appeared. I  tell  yer.  It's  all  in  the  last 
[chapter  of  Revelation.'"  The  captain  at 
(times  reminds  me  of  Captain  Cuttle  s 
friend  Bunsby  in  the  vagueness  of  his 
[pretentious  wisdom  U  he  had  said 
"Revelation."  or  named  any  chapter  ex- 
cept the  last  one.  I  might  have  heeded 
him  "Yes."  he  mldod.  "and  there's  a 
great  calamity  coming:,  for  last  night  T 
dreamed  I  was  In  a  room-full  of  cats." 
He  stopped  to  sell  some  factory  cheese 
at  40  cents  a  pound  to  a  wealthy  cot- 

Has   a    bright    star    dropped    out  of 

Orion?  I  saw  nothing  in  the  Herald 
gnd  Journal  about  it.  1  must  talk  with 
my  friend.  Prof.  Pickering,  when  1  re- 
turn. I  do  not  believe  that  the  stars 
were  set  in  the  sky  merely  to  ornament 
It  or  to  excite  mortal  curiosltyjpyrrho- 
nist  has  said  that  astrology  can  be- 
come a  practical  science,  if  the  astrolo- 
por  thereby  earns  his  daily  bread.  "The 
stars  In  their  courses  fought  against 
Siscra."  1  take  this  literally,  and  do 
not  accept  the  explanation  of  a  com- 
mentator who  says  that  the  river  Kislion 
was  swollen  by  a  heavy  rain,  but  the 
llsht  of  stars  emboldened  the  fugitives 
to  ford  the  stream,  with  ruinous  re- 
sults, on  account  of  the  swift  current. 
Sunbeams  from  cucumbers! 

At  the  same  time  I  am  unwilling  to 
write  dogmatically  about  the  stars,  for 
I  know  little  about  astronomy  or  even 
astronomical  terms.  Then  the  printers 
miuht  annoy  me  as  they  did  Richard 
Proctor  discussing  spectroscopic  analy- 
sis. Ho  wrote  of  -  Lines,  bands  and 
striae  in  the  violet  part  of  spectra.''  The 
words  In  type  were:  "Links,  bonds  and 
stripes  for  the  violent  kind  of  spectres.'' 

t'apt.  Xiekerson  is  excittd  over  :<  new 
house  built  on  the  "Cold  Coast."  as  a 
section  of  ihe  Ranqulsscl  bluff,  the  re- 
gion of  summer  palaces,  is  now  named. 
"Whv,  Mr.  Thtidicum  was  In  here  him- 
self yesterday  and  he  told  me  that  he- 
had  put  in  seven  bathrooms.  What  do 
vou  think  of  that?  When  his  father 
first  came  here,  30  years  ago.  he  was 
satisfied  to  wash  In  the  bay.  Thero 
wasn't  any  bathroom  in  his  cottage  or  in 
anv  of  the  other  cottages." 

Seven  bath  rooms;  one  for  each  day  in 
the  week.  When  I  was  in  college  I  used 
to  wander  if  I  should  ever  be  rich 
enough  to  have  a  case  of  seven  razors, 
each  one  marked  with  a  day  of  the 
week,  and  linen  shirts  with  collars  and 
cuffs  attached.  I  once  got  up  to  six 
razors,  but  I  am  still  wearing;  cuffs  that 
have  to  be  buttoned  on  to  the  shirt; 
that  is  when  I  wear  mr  cuffs  at  all. 
which  I  am  forced  to  do  when  I  attena 
dinners  of  scientists.  By  the  way,  what 
lias  oecome  of  the  "reversible  cuffs?" 

Thudicum  is  a  cleeent  soi-l  of  a  fellow, 
not  too  pompous;  I  have  seen  him  at 
Capt.  Nickerson'8  store  drinking 
ginger  ale  out  of  the  bott'o;  but  what 
did  ho  want  to  blow  about  his  bath 
tubs  for,  even  if  they  are  of  porcelain, 
as  he  shnu'ed?  I  know  a  house  in  Bos- 
ton that  contains  a  porcelain  bath  tub 
for  a  do;.'.  1  remember  thnt  when  my 
niece  Vnshti  asked  Parkinson— his  hon- 
est father  was  a  dull  country  clergy- 
man whose  salary  was  partly  paid  in 
groceries  and  garden  truck— how  his  new 
hous"  on  the  North  Shore  was  coming 
on,  he  answered  in  a  fine  burst  of  pride: 
"I've  got  17  toilets." 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  a 
bird's  nest  near  my  cottage  (with  one 
bathroom),  watching  the  parents  feed  j 
their  young  with  crawling  thinga.  Aj 
bright-eyed  but  too  questioning  little 
son  of  a  neighbor  asked  me  if  the  young 
birds  after  they  could  fly  returned  to 
the  nest?  If  grown  birds  slept  in  nests? 
If  a  parent  bird  could  pick  up  and  re- 
place a  young  one  that  had  fallen  to  the 
grpund?  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  could 
not  answer  him,  but  I  turned  his  atten- 
tion with  infinite  tact  to  the  dodo  and 
tfie  great  auk,  also  to  the  singular  habits 
of  certain  Australian  and  Sortfh  Ameri- 
can birds  described  by  Mrf  Charles 
Dixon.  As  Lamb  said,  children  are  fine 
fellows  in  their  way,  but  unwholesome 
companions  for  grown  persons.  This 
same  boy.  Augustus,  has  not  held  me  in 
Ipespeet  si.nce  I  told  him  I  had  never, 
eaten  woodchuck.  nor  was  he  less  con- 
[temptuous  when  I  assured  him  that  in 
iunimcr  1  lived  chiefly  on  war  bread, 
■vegetables,  hake  chowder,  nuts,  fruits, 
windmill  wate/  and  tobacco. 

Clamport.     HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 


Leviathan  at  Play 


Preserved  Amenities 

As  the  World  Wags: 
In  all  the  advice  we  are  getting  on 
,  fo«d  conservation  has  anyone  said  any- 
■  thing  about  preserving  the  amenities? 
'.I  f.nd  they  will  not  keep  in  a  family 

Wl  ,  , 

Germans  are  canning  em. 

Centre.  A.  BEAL. 


The  whale  that  attacked  a  flshlngi 

sloop  near  Seal  Island  had  not  been 
molested.  No  harpoon  rankled  in  Its 
side.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  whale 
had  no  personal  grievance  against 
man,  yet  it  made  a  deliberate  charge] 
on  the  vessel,  circling  about  it  as  if 
to  find  a  vulnerable  spot,  and  then 
rushing  with  such  force  that  Jhe 
sloop  began  to  Xcuk.j^Ay  /*W 

It.  was  said  of  old  that  no'  whale- 
man, however  experienced,  wished 
to  encounter  a  sperm  whale,  much 
less  pursue  it.  Naturalists  declared 
it  to  be  a  terror  to  all  sea  creatures; 
so  ferocious  that  it  was  continually 
thirsting  for  human  blood.  Cuvier 
himself  bore  testimony  to  the  savage 
nature  of  this  species.  To  what  fam- 
ily of  whales  did  the  one  near  Seal 
Island  belong?  Was  he  known  in 
other  seas  for  his  malignity,  as  were 
Tomor  Tom,  New  Zealand  Jack, 
Morquan  of  Japan,  Don  Miguel  of 
Chili,  Moby  Dick,  in  the  greatly  ad- 
venturous days  before  petroleum. 

That  a  whale  could  sink  a  ship  has 
been  doubted  by  many  in  spite  of 
positive  proof.  Procopius  spoke  of 
:the  great  sea  monster  that  had  de- 
stroyed vessels  in  the  Propontis  and 
was  finally  captured  in  the  time  that 
|  Procopius  was  prefect  at  Constanti- 
nople. (There  is  evidence  that  the 
sperm  whale  has  visited  the  Mediter- 
ranean.) Marco  Pelo  described  the 
method  of  building  ships  in  India, 
stoutly,  to  guard  against  striking  on 
a  rock  or  "receiving  a  stroke  from  a 
whale,  a  circumstance  that  not  urn 
frequently  occurs;  for  when  sailing 
at  night,  the  motion  through  the 
waves  causes  a  white  foam  that  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  the  hungry  ani- 
mal; in  expectation  of  meeting  with 
food,  it  rushes  violently  to  the  spot, 
strikes  the  ship,  and  often  forces  in 
;  some  part  of  the  bottom." 

There  are  cases  nearer  home.  The 
!  ship  Essex,  Capt.  Pollard  of  Nan- 
i  tucket,  was  sunk  by  a  whale  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  a  hundred  years  ago. 
I  Owen  Chace,  first  mate,  wrote  the 
story,  and>dfcscri]aa<Mhe  calculating 
fury,  "the  mysterious  and  mortal 
attack."  The  ship  Union  of  Nan- 
tucket was  lost  off  the  Azores  in  a 
similar  manner  in  1S07.  Capt.  D. 
Wolf  of  Dorchester,  CQmmanding  a 
vessel  for  Krusenstern's  discovery 
expedition,  ran  against  a  whale  by 
accident,  and  the  whale,  setting  up 
its  back,  raised  the  ship  three  feet 
out  of  the  water.  Not  Only  has  the 
sperm  whale  chased  whalemen's 
boats  back  to  their  ships,  it  has  pur- 
sued the  ship  itself.  There  is  the 
story  of  the  Pusil  Hall,  an  English 
ship. 

The  attack  off  Seal  Island  was  ap- 
parently unprovoked.  Had  the  whale 
sworn  revenge  for  some  past  injury? 
Are  there  cetacean  vendettas?  The 
elephant  never  forgets  or  forgives. 
It  is  more  subtle  in  wreaking  its 
hate  than  was  the  famed  serpent  of 
Eden.  Its  bulk  does  not  forbid  ma- 
licious cunning.  Whalemen  have 
paid  testimony  with  their  lives  to 
the  resourcefulness,  shrewdness,  de- 
moniacal onslaughts  of  pursued 
whales.  Was  the  charge  off  Seal 
Island,  after  all,  only  leviathan's 
playfulness,  like  the  awkward  gam- 
bol of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  or  a 
colt's  flourish  of  heels  in  the  pas- 
ture?  


1  "Cy 

a.rc  Indebted 


We  aro  Indebted  to  Mr.  -MarcelTus 
Graves  of  South  Yarmouth  for  the  fol- 
lowing verses: 

IX  THE  MATTER  OF  HILDA  ^ 
She's  a  (Second  Advent"  maiden 
Who  industriously  delves 
"    For  meanings  in  the  Prophets 

Which   they  never  guessed  themselves; 
She  has  such  a  pile  of  knowledge 

That  isn't  any  U6e. 
(Her  name  is  Hilda  Hanson. 
And  I  love  her  like  tbe  deuce.) 

Daughter  of  simple  sca-klngs. 

Upon  tbe  Eddas  bred. 
They  would  see  what  would  surprise  them 

Could  they  see  Inside  your  head— 
Below  those'  rebel  tresses 

That  the  sea-wind  loves  to  Kiss. 
(I'm  crazy  about  you.  Hilda, 

Or  I  wouldn't  be  writing  this.) 

She's  to  be  a  missionary. 

When  she  graduates  next  year. 
And  will  teach  the  far-ott  heathen  , 

Strange  theology— oh.  <learJ, 
To  preach  the  end  of  all  things 

She'd  brave  the  Fiji's  pot. 
(If  they  felt  they'd  like  to  eat  her. 

Could  one  blame  them  sucb  a  lot7) 


Concerning  Purl 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  Issue  of  July  12  you  bave  a 
paragraph  in  regard  to  purl  and  dog's 
nose  to  which  I  nVust  take  exception. 

You  speak  of  Mr.  Pepys  drinking  purl 
as  If  he  drank  It  continually.  He  ad- 
mits to  drinking  it  only  once,  namely,  on 
Feb.  19,  1660.  It  apparently  had  a  good 
effect  on  him.  as  he  spent  the  day.  which 
was  Sunday,  in  *olng  to  church  and  in 
cd.fylng  conversation.  Wheatley  says, 
In  a  note,  that  purl  Is  made  from  hot 
boor,  flavored  with  gin,  sugar  and  gin- 
ger. This  Is  apparently  the  source  from 
which  you  derived  your  ide^.  that  purl 
and  doe's  nose  are  one  and  the  same 

thing. 

Mr.  Dick  Swlveller  was  also  a  lover  of 
purl,  and  had  It  made  after  a  receipt  of 
his  own.  You  recollect  that  Mr.  Swlvel- 
ler on  being  informed  that  the  mar- 
I  chioness  had  never  tasted  beer,  except 
just  a  sip,  said  that  it  could  not  be 
I  tasted  by  a  sip,  and,  going  out,  returned 
with  a  jug  of  choice  purl. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
connection  between  musio  and  drinking 
purl  for  Mr.  Swiveller  played  upon  the 
flute  as  he  drained  the  jug  of  purl  to 
the  dregs,  and  on  the  day  after  Mr. 
Pepvs  took  his  one  drink,  he  records  at 
the  "beginning  of  the  day— "In  the  morn- 
ing at  my  lute."  . 

nog's  nose  was  a  different  kind  of 
drink.  In  "Pickwick  Papers"  we  are  in-  : 
formed  that  the  Committee  of  the  Buck 
Lane  Branch  of  the  United  Grand  Junc- 
tion Ebenezer  Temperance  Association 
presented  a  report  in  which  the  compo- 
sition of  dog's  nose  was  set  forth  as 
follows-  "H,  Walker,  tailor,  wife  and 
two  children.  When  in  better  circum- 
stances owns  to  having  been  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  drinking  ale  and  porter 
says  he  is  not  certain  whether  he  did 
not,  twice  a  week,  for  20  year*,  taste 
•dog's  nose,'  which  your  Committee  find 

EES- ■    *°  "beS?  c^mml 

Boston. 

We  did  not  say  whether  Mr.  Pepys 
drank  purl  once  or  many  times;  we  sim- 
ply described  the  purl  that  Mr.  Pepys 
drank.  Mr.  Wheatley's  edition  of  Pepys 
Is  the  most  complete,  but  as  an  annota- 
tor  he  is  not  infallible.  Purl  in  the  time 
of  Pepys  was  ale  or  beer  with"  an  infu- 
sion of  wormwood  or  some  other  bitter 
herb  See  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  also 
"Slang  and  Its  Analogues"  and  other 
English  slang  dictionaries.  These  au- 
thorities describe  the  later  purl— tiot 
beer  gin  etc.— as  the  drink  also  called 
do"'s  nose.  The  quotations  from  various 
authors  under  the  head  "Purl"  in  these 
dictionaries  show  that  the  purl  of  the 
earlier  years  was  not  the  purl  of  Dick 
Suiveller. — Ed. 


Thcro  may  have  been  a  Pfaff's  on  Nas* 
snu  street  In  New  York,  as  "S.  IT."  says, 
but  It  could  not  have  been  tho  one  Im- 
mortalized by  the  Bohemians  of  60  years 
ago  or  thereabouts.  That  one  was  on 
the  riflht  side  of  ['.roadway,  going  up 
town,  near  Bleecker  street.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  one  of  the  %aunts  of 
Charles  G.  Halpine.  He  was  not  known 
as  "Private  Miles  O'Reilly"  tuntll  after 
ho  had  Joined  the  Union  army  in  1862. 
He  was  an  ardent  politician  of  the  bet- 
ter kind,  while  the  bohemians  were 
principally  interested  in  literature  and 

j  art  and  looking  at  life  from  an  uncon- 

I  ventional  standpoint. 

1  Frothingham  Clancy  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  Milesian  wlllo'  the  wisp.  He 
was  evidently  no  relation  to  John  Clan- 
cy, with  whom  Halpine  was  associated 
on  the  New  York  Leader  before  he  be- 
came the  owner,  of  the  Citizen. 

,  BAIZE. 
Dorchester. 


A  Roman  Camouflage 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

"The  German  offensive  was  held  up 
for  several  days  because  the  German 
meteorological  experts  had  advised  the 
high  army  command  that  the  bad 
weather  prevailing  would  soon  end  and 
conditions  would  be  much  more  favor- 
able for  the  attack." 

When  the  Roman  Augurs  inspected  a. 
chicken's  guts  before  a  campaign,  was 
it  camouflage  for  a  "cat-gut"  hygro- 
scope  behind  the  scenes?  A.  B.  C. 

Boston, 


'  Barrett,  Pfaff  and  Clancy 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"S.  H.,"  who  is  evidently  an  old  "typo," 
has  recalled  the  ridiculous  story  that 
Lawrence  Barrett's  real  name  was  Bran- 
nigan.    The  actor  never  denied  his  Cel- 
tic origin,  and  he  left  Boston  during  the 
civil  war  as  an  officer  in  the  28th  regi- 
ment, which  was  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  men  of  Irish  blood.   Indeed,  in 
this  same  regiment  was  Nicholas  J.  Bar- 
rett, who  was  killed  in  action.  This 
young  man  was   one  of  my  intimate 
friends,  and  I  wrote  some  verses  in  his 
memory  which  were  published  in  the 
Boston  Transcript.  His  father  was  born 
in  Ireland.   He  had  a  shoemaker's  shop 
in  Bedford   street.     Lawrence  Patrick 
Barrett,  as  he  called  himself  during  the 
war  period,   lived,   while  he   was  the 
leading  man  at  the   Boston  Museum, 
with  his  mother  on  Shawmut  avenue. 
She  was  always  known  as  Mrs.  Barrett. 
Further,  the  late  Stuart  Robson  told 
me  while  the  players'  colony  was  still  in 
existence  in  Cohasset,  that  out  West  he 
knew  Lawrence  Barrett's  father  as  a 
journeyman  tailor,  and  had  often  seen 
him  at  work  in  a  windqw  in  Detroit,  I 
think    He  said  that  this  humble  arti- 
san  was  never   known   by   any  other 
name  than  Barrett.   The  afterward  co- 
star  with  Edwin  Booth  married  a  Miss 
Mayer  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mayer,  who 
kept  the  once  well  known  confectionery 
opposite  the  Boston  Museum,  and  she 
was  of  German  and   Irish  extraction. 
Many  plavers,   to  be  sure,   had  stage 
names  which  were  not  their  real  ones, 
including  among  others,  Barney  Will- 
iams W  J   Florence,  and  Harry  Mere- 
dith's real  name  was  Bill,  not  a  good 
one   before   the  footlights   for  serious 
business,    but   well    known    along  the 
shore  of  our  own  state.   Barrett  was  a 
good  head-liner  and  Lawrence  did  not 
have  to  assume  it  as  a  virtue  that  did 
not  belong  to  him.    It  was  his  birth- 
right Besides,  other  histrions  had  borne 
It— "Gentleman"  George  Barrett  and  the 
actress  that  the  late  Henry  Austin  Clapp 
called  the  blazing  Mrs.  Barrett,  for  m- 
j  stance.   — — »— 
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In  his  account  of  the  celebrated  perl-  | 
patetic,  John  Stewart,  commonly  called 
"Walking  Stewart,"  De  Quincey  said, 
that  Stewart's  books  contain  "some  veryj 
wise,  practical  suggestions,  particularly! 
as  to  the  mode  of  warfare  adapted  to 
the  British  nation."  Is  there  any  set  of 
these  books  in  Boston?  If-  we  are  not 
mistaken,  the  Boston  Public  Library  has  | 
a  copy  of  one  of  them.  What  was  the 
mode  of  warfare  recommended  by  the 
peripatetic? 


Gissing  and  the  War 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

To  the  various  foretellings  of  the  world  j 
war,  add  that  of  Mr.  George  Robert 
Gissing,  the  British  novelist,  some  timei 
deceased.  On  page  420  of  his  story  "The 
Whirlpool,"  published  in  1897,  one  of  the 
characters  speaks  as  follows: 

"  'It's  a  long  time  since  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Since  then  Europe  has  seen  only 
sputterings  of  temper.  Mankind  won't 
stand  it  much  longer,  this  encroachment 
of  the  humane  spirit.'  " 

The  speaker  has  ;been  reading  Kipling 
with  admiration,  and  passes  to  the 
theme  of  England  (page  421). 

"  'We  begin  to  feel  our  position.  We 
can't  make  money  quite  so  easily  as  we 
used  to;  scoundrels  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  have  dared  to  learn  the  trick 
of  commerce.  We  feel  sore,  and  it's  a 
great  relief  to  have  •  our  advantages 
pointed  out  to  us.  By  God!  we  are  the 
British  Empire,  and  we'll  just  show  'em 
what  that  means!'  " 

Do  you  dare  print  these  extracts?  1 
should  be  sorry  to  see  "The  Whirlpool" 
banished  from  such  shelves  as  now 
possess  it,  for  I  have  not  read  in  some 
time  a  novel  containing  more  life,  vision, 
or  good  writing  to  the  page.  A  long 
search  for  the  book  In  the  state  of  Maine 
finally  revealed  a  copy  in  the  public 
library  of  Gardiner,  a  city  not  unknown 
for  its  patronage  of  letters. 
Brunswick.  Me.  ROBERT  MORSE. 
Why  should  not  the  Boston  Herald  and 
Journal  dare  print  the  extracts  from 
"The  Whirlpool"?  Why  should  the 
noicl  be  banished  from  any  shelf,  al- 
though it  is  inferior  in  certain  respects 
to  Gissing's  "Grub  Street"  and  "In  the 
Year  of  Jubilee"?  The  passages  quoted 
by  Mr.  Morse  demand  the  context  for 
full  explanation.  Harvey  Rolfe,  read- 
ing "Barrack-Room  Ballads,"  hears  in 
them  the  voice  of  reaction,  "millions  of 
men,  natural  men,  revolting  against  the 
softness  and  sweetness  of  civilization." 
Rolfe  points  to  the  spread  of  athletics. 
"We  must  look  to  our  physique,  and 
make  ourselves  ready.  Those  Lanca- 
shire operatives,  laming  and  killing  each 
other  at  football,  turning  a  game  into 
a  battle.  Fcr  the  milder  of  us  there's 
golf— an  epidemic.  Women  turn  to 
cricket— tennis  is  too  soft— and  tomorrow 
they'll  be  bicycling  by  the  thousand— 
they  must  breed  a  stouter  race.  We 
may  reasonably  hope,  old  men,  to  see 
our  boys  blown  into  small  bits  by  ihe 
explosive  that  hasn't  got  its  name  yet.  " 
Gissing,  unfortunate,  embittered,  pov- 
erty-stricken and  sick,  in  a  still  later 
book  stormed  against  even  the  thought 
of  conscription  if  England  were  to  be 
invaded.  Yet  we  believe- that  if  he  were 
living  today,  he  would  be  doing  Us  bit 
in  whatever  way  were  possible,  and  for 
an  ideal,  not  for  imperialistic  gain.— Ed. 

Wheat  and  Rye 

•  As  the  World  Wags: 

j  Tennyson  sings  of  the  dusky  loaf  that 
'  smells  of  home,  but  this  does  not  check 
\  the  desire  of  mo3t  of  us  for  the  hot 
|  white-flour  raised  biscuit  of  not  long 
i  ago.  It  may  have  been  indigestible,  but 
I  it  was  seductive  and  palatable  in  a  way 
that  no  other  bread  afforded.  I  could 
I  tolerate  brown  bread  with  baked  beans. 
|  but  I  liked  always  the  flaky  roll  spread 


Only  period  that  has  seen  a  scarcity  of 
genuine  wheat  bread,  for  I  find  In  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale's  "Memoirs  of  a 
Hundred  Years"  the  following  proof 
of  this  assrtion: 

"When  I  was  at  college,  the  Josiah 
Quinry  of  that  feneration,  the  man  who 
was  born  just  before  the  revolutionary 
Josiah  Quincy  died,  told  me  something 
about  the  cereal  food  of  Massachusetts 
in  his  boyhood.  I  knew  perfectly  well 
that  his  family  was  in  as  comfortablo 
circumstances  as  any  family  in  New 
England.  He  said  that  until  his  man- 
hood white  bread,  the  bread  made  from 
wheat  flour,  was,  so  to  speak,  a  luxury 
on  his  mother's  table.  I  remember  he 
said  it  was  served  as  nice  cake  might  be 
servdl  in  the  average  New  England  fam- 
ily of  the  time  when  we  were  speaking. 
His  motner  would  have  her  loaf  of  white 
bread  in  the  house,  but  it  would  be  used 
not  as  the  substantial  bread  of  the  fam- 
ily, but  as  a  sort  of  extra  luxury  at  tin. 
table.  The  family  food  was  'rye  'n 
Injun,'  as  we  Yankees  say,  by  which 
we  mean  the  bread  that  Is  sold  at  res- 
taurants as  Boston  brown  bread." 

This  reminds  me  that  one  morning  1 
asked  a  New  York  visitor  at  my  house 
how  she  liked  the  New  England  Sunday 
breakfast.  "Well,"  she  replied'  with 
feminine  frankness.  "I  can  put  up  with 
the  beans,  but  the  bread  reminds  me 
oi  warm  sawdust."  I  inquired  taunt- 
ingly. If  she  had  ever  partaken  of  wood 
Ireduced  to  powder,  and  she  retaliated, 
What's  that  to  you.  Mr.  Gradgrind?" 
Wi  II.  I  am  glad  that  the  boys  over 
Ith'ere  are  getting  lhe  wheat  even  if  my 
little  bit  is  a  little^  bitter.  I  can  fight 
mv  appetite,  and  so  help  to  whip  the 
Hun  lo  a  finish.         JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

Dorcheattj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Thermometrical  Slaves 
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MITZI  BACK  AT  THE 
TREMONT  THEATRE 

Large  House  Enjoys  Resumption  of 
Run  of  "Head  Over  Heels" 

Henry  W.  Savage's  second  edition  of 
the  musical  play,  "Head  Over  Heels," 
with  Mitzi,  was  presented  last  night  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  to  a  packed  house,, 
in  spite  of  the  hot  weather,  and  again  ' 
made  a  big  hit. 

Mitzi  proved  that  she  had  not  lost  any 
of  her  popularity  with  Boston  theatre- 
goers. Since  the  play  was  last  here 
there  have  been  a  few  changes  in  the 
musical  numbers. 

Mitzi  was  ably  assisted  by  Robert  Em- 
mett  Keane,  who  in  the  drill  number 
with  the  chorus  received  several  en- 
cores. Charles  Judels  was  well  adapted 
to  the  part  of  Signor  Bambinetti. 

The  chief  parts  were  filled  as  follows: 

Mi«s  Muriel  Sterling  Dorothy  Mackaye 

Office  Boy  I^ambert  Terry  ■ 

Mr.  Robert  Law-on  Boyd  Marshall  1 

Mr.  Kdwaril  Sterling  Irving  Beetle, 

Mr.  T.  Anthony  Squibbs. . Robert  Euimctt  Kesn» 

Mitzi  BauiMnettl  Mitzi 

Sienor  Bambinetti  Charles  Judels 

Miss  Edith  Penfteld  Grace  Daniels' 

Mrs.  Sarah  Montague  Gertrude  Dallas 

Baron  Everaid  Cesare  D'Oultremont  

William  Sully 

Jsrris— of  the  Ritz  Frank  Farrington 

Molly — Wardrobe  Mistress.  . ..  .Carrie  McManus 


How  many  men  are  slaves  to<  the 
thermometer!    While  some  are  con- 
tent with  merely  looking  at  it  from 
hour  to  hour  that  it  may  confirm 
their    suspicions,    others    note  its 
variations  at  a  fixed  morning  hour, 
(at  noon  and  about  sunset  in  a  jour- 
al.  They  pride  themselves  upon  the 
record  for  years,  hoping,  perhaps, 
that  in  time  to  come  and  in  a  period 
of  torrid  heat  or  arctic  cold  they 
may  be  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as 
the  "oldest  inhabitant"  with  his  rec- 
ollections and  statistics.   They  could 
not  tell,  if  questioned,  whether  any 
instruments  preceded  Fahrenheit's; 
jwho  Fahrenheit  was;  when  he  in- 
I  vented   the   thermometer;  whether 
J  he  was  conspicuous  for  any  other 
achievement.    They  could  not  name 
the  inventor  of  the  centigrade  ther- 
mometer.  Having  heard,  perhaps,  of 
I  Reaumur's,  they  do  not  know  that 
I  this   ingenious   Frenchman  investi- 
gated the  strength  of  cordage;  the 
coloring  matter  of  turquoise  gems; 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel  and 
[porcelain;  artificial  incubation,  and 
the  imitating  of  the  ancient  purple  | 
dye;  the  habits  of  insects  and  the 
reproduction    of    lobster's  claws— 
truly  a  versatile  man. 

The  unfortunate  consultors  of  the 
thermometer  also  pride  themselves 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  hotter  or  colder 
on  their  veranda  than  elsewhere  in 
the  town.  Tbey  dispute  with  rival 
amateurs.  They  contradict  the  re- 
ports of.  the  weather  bureau  or  sneer 
at  them.  They  wait  impatiently  for 
the  morning  newspaper  to  find  how 
the  mercury  stood  at  Seattle,  New 
Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Eastport, 
Wllliston — but  are  disconcerted  if 
young  hopeful  asks  them  where 
WilHston  is.  Hearing  that  one  Ga- 
briel Plignot  of  Dijon  wrote  a  book 
about  the  most  severe  winters  in 
Europe,  they  do  not  rest  content  until 
they  have  obtained  n  copy — which  is 
not  easy,  for  the  book  was  published 
long  ago  in  a  limited  edition — and 
they  blame  the  amiable  antiquarian 
for  not  having  written  a  companion ' 
volume  on  hot  summers. 


Happy  the  man  that  recks  not  of 
ermometer,  barometer,  bolometer. 
In  summer  he  expects  hot  weather;  , 


in  winter  he  is  not  disappointed  if 
there  is  frost  on  the  window  pane. 
He  accepts  the  seasons,  snow,  thun- 
der and  lightning,  line  storms  and 
squalls,  all  normalities  and.perturba-  1 
tions  of  nature.  He  does  not  wish 
to  heat  or  chill  his  blood  by  ther- 
mometrical comparisons  with  a 
neighbor.  What  to  him  is  the  differ- 
ence of  a  degree?  Nor  does  he  care 
how  the  mercury  stood  on  a  corre-  \ 
sponding  day  of  1917.  He  finds 
other  subjects  for  conversation — the 
war,  crops,  discovered  stars,  a  new 
book  that  is  not  a  war-book,  the 
hereabouts  of  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan. 


Mr.  J.  e.  Spingam's  little  volume, 
"Creative  Criticism:  Essays  on  the  Unity 
Of  Genius  and  Taste,"  has  been  extrav- 
agantly praised  by  some,  and  violently 
oondemned  by  others.  This  would  lead 
one  to  infer  that  the  book  has  substan- 
tial  worth!  The  longest  essay  is  the  one 
H  antitled,  "Dramatic  Criticism  and  the 
'  i  Theatre." 

[  It  may  be  said  at  the  beginning  that 
I  Hr.  Splngarn  is  not  favorably  impressed 

■  by  the  dramatic  criticism  of  the  recent 
H  years.  Considering  the  "period  of 
I  theatrlcalism  rampant."  he  says  that  the 
I  jTYench  have  been  the  masters  of  this 
1  form  of  criticism;  that  their  footsteps 

■  have  been  followed  since  the  middle  of 
I  the  19th  century  by  the  critics  of  the 
B  World.  "Critics  like  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley 
fl  and  Mr.  William  Archer,  not  to  mention 
I  their  noisy  but  negligible  echoes  In  our 
|  own  country,  have  little  enough  to  add 
I  to  what  Frenchmen  had  already  said 

before  them  on  the  subject.  The  ex- 
tremist in  this  movement,  and,  Indeed, 
In  some  senses  a  pioneer,  is  Francisque 
Barcey;  and  no  one  has  gone  further  In 
I  the  direction  of  making  drama  and 
theatre  mutually  Interchangeable  terms 
than  he.  Doubtless  It  was  of  him  and 
his  kind  that  Flaubert  was  thinking 
when  he  wrote  to  George  Sand  over  40 
years  ago:  'One  of  the  most  comical 
things  of  our  time -is  this  newfangled 
theatrical  mystery  (l'arcane  theatral). 
They  tell  us  that  the  art  of  the  theatre 
Is  beyond  the  limits  of  human  Intelli- 
gence, and  that  it  is  a  mystery'  reserved 
for  men  who  write  like  cab  drivers.  It 
Is  the  school  of  demoralization.'  "  It 
should  be  noted  that  Flaubert  was  bit- 
ter In  regard  to  the  theatre.  As  a 
dramatist  he  had  failed  dismally. 

Later  In  bis  essay  Mr.  8plngarn  ac- 
cuses Mr.  Walkley  of  not  having  "mas- 
tered the  elements  of  aesthetic  logic." 
He  then  takes  another  shot  at  "Oncle"  ' 
Barcey.  "As  for  Francisque  Sarcey,  who  j 
Is  responsible  for  so  much  of  his  cheap 
materialism  of  contemporary  dramatic  J 
criticism,  he  seems  to  me  as  shallow  a  I 
dogmatist  as  ever  wrote  criticisms  of  2 
plays  for  the  press;  and  decent  Invective  I 
can  hardly  go  farther  than  that."   Mr.  I 
Arthur   s  nuns  does   not  escape  Mr.  I 
Bplngarn's  hammer.   Mr.  Laurence  Bin-  I 
yon's  sentence:  "If  poets  mean  to  serve 
the  stage  their  dramas  must  be  dram- 
atic."   is  characterized  as  "a  minute 
masterpiece  of  confused  aesthetic  think- 
ing." 

Poor  "Oncle"  Sarcey!    I  remember  a 
eWtmtktmt  in  Paris,  In  the  eighties,  how 
hundreds  looked  forward  to  his  dramatic 
feullletons  In  the  Temps.   These  feullle-  J,. 
tons  confirmed  the  opinions  of  the  great  ■ 
middle  class  of  Parisian  theatregoers. 
Did  not  Henry  James  once  liken  Sarcey  » 
to  a  shopkeeper  who  did  up  his  pack-  r- 
ages  neatly  and  hand  over  the  desired 
articles  properly  wrapped  and  securely 
tied?    Sarcey's  constant  cry  was  that 
this  play  was  not  of  the  theatre;  that  . 
one  was;  and  he  had  much  to  say  about  - 
the  "scene  a  falre."    Coarseness  and 
lubricity  on  the  stage  did  not  disconcert  ,1 
him.    Wild  freedom  In  farcical  treat-  ' 
ment   of  sexual   relations   made  him 
■I  shake  with  laughter— "pouffer"  was  his 
I  favorite  verb.    On  the  other  hand,  he 
I  had  the  traditional  and  demanded  re- 
spect for  the  classics.  He  could  not  en- 
]  dure  the  unconventional,  the  strange, 
I  the  foreign.    He  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
J  knowledge  the  worth  or  the  Influence  of 
1 1bsen's  Innovations.    The  purely  poetic  . 
and  Imaginative  mystified  him.   Yet  he 
I  loved  the  theatre  in  his  way;  he  lived  for 
It  and  In  it.    Parisian  Journalists  might 
|  parody  his  articles,  poke  fun  at  him, 
ridicule  his  opinions  and  his  French:  his 
hold  on  his  readers  was  secure.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  abiding  fame  he  com- 
mitted the  Indiscretion  of  reprlntlmj  his 
feullletons  In  book  form. 
What  was  Mr.  Splngaxn's  purpose  In 


writing  his  essay  T  H6  C-»glnS  DJT  aescriD- 
lng  at  length  a  room  fllled  with  theatri- 
cal bric-a-brac,  prompt-books,  play  bills, 
masks,  reproductions  of  great  theatres; 

a  room  called  a  dramatic  museum  in  one 

of  the  largest  American  universities;  a 

room  containing  a  collection  to  which 
actors,     managers,    antiquarians  and 
millionaires  have  added.   He  objeots  to 
this  museum  on  account  of  its  preten- 
tious purpose.  "It  Is  called  a  'dramatic' 
(not  merelv  a  theatrical)  museum*  and 
those  responsible  for  Its  existence  have 
brought  together  their  Interesting  collec- 
ts because  they    believe    that  these 
theatrical  antiquities  are  an  essential  in- 
strument of  dramatic  criticism.  They  be- 
lieve that  dramatic  literature  cannot  be 
intelligently  studied  without  an  under- 
standing of  all  that  has  gone  on  In  the 
playhouses  of  the  world  from  the\  very 
beginnings  of  the  drama.   The  shape  ef 
the  stase,  the  scenery,  the  audience  and 
its  characteristics,  the  lighting  of  the 
house,  and  many  other  things  must  be 
considered  and  understood   and  appre- 
ciated."  This  thesis  of  the  museum  di- 
rectors is  now  popular:  "actors,  play- 
wrights and  dramatic  critics  alike  agree 
with  them."    Mr.  Splngarn    then  asks 
what  authority  has  this  theory,  that  the 
chlticism  of  dramatic  literature  must 
rest  on  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
Ithe  theatre;  he  asks  whether  this  au-| 
Ithority  is  weighty  and  convincing. 
\  He  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  . 
■effect  of  acting  on   a   dramatic  work. 
«There  are  statements  that  it  Is  unneces-  : 
bleary  to  contest.   "The  Idea  in  which  for  j^j 
!Jthe  moment  we  have  a  special  interest  is 
■that  the  theatre  and  the  drama  are  not 
■two  distinct  things,  but  only  one  ;  that  the 
laotor  and  the  theatre  do  not  merely  ex-  I 
Iternalize  the  drama,  or  Interpret  It.  or  S 
■heighten  Its  effect,  but  that  they  are  the 
■drama;  that  the  drama.  In  a  word,  is 
■not  so  much  a  creative  art  born  In  the  u 
■brain  of  the  playwright  as  an  historic 
(product  sbaped  by  theatres  and  actors, 
land  therefore  not  to  be  understood  or 
■studied  without  reference  to  them. 
I  And  Mr.  Splngarn  goes  back  to  Aris- 
Itotle  with  bis  statement  that  the  purely 
.(theatrical  side  of  a  drama  has  an  emo-  ' 

tlonal  attraction  of  Its  own,  "but  of  all 
ilthe  parts  it  Is  the  least  artistic  and  con- 
nected least  with  the  art  of  poetry." 
•J"For  the  power  of  tragedy,  we  may  be  A 
'laure,  is  felt  even  apart  from  represents-  1 
fltlon  and  actors."  To  the  end  of  the  18th  1 
[century  Aristotle's  position  was  almost  S 
luntversafly  accepted.   An  Italian,  Dodo-  JJ 
Jvlco  Castelvetro.  in  1B70,  challenged  the  I 
I  theory  that  a  good  drama  Is  as  forcible  G 
iln  the  closet  as  on  the  stage.  "It  simply  S 
lis  not  true,  what  Aristotle  says,  that  the  1 
Jvalue  of  a  play  can  be  discovered  by  7 
dreading  in  the  same  way  as  by  theatrical  J 
(representation,  for  the  reason  that  a  i 
Jfew  highly  gifted  and  Imaginative  men  .'■ 
lmlght  be  able  to  Judge  a  play  In  this 
jjway.  whereas  everyone,  the  gifted  and 
Ithe  Ignorant  alike,  can  follow  and  appre-  f' 
cl at   a  play  when  it  Is  acted."   Nor  Is  L' 
Ithe  pleasure  derived  from  reading  the  r 
same  a."  from  seeing  the  performance  on 
the  ttaga   "The  fact  that  the  drama  is  I 
Jntcndwd  for  the  stage,  that  it  Is  to  be 
beted,  moat  form  the  basis  of  every  true  L 
■theory  of  trugedy  or  comedy."    Castel-  M 
li'etro's  dramatic  system  was  based  on  4 
Ihls  idea:  '  the  theatre  Is  a  public  place,  In  i. 
Which  a  play  Is  presented  before  a  mot- 
ley  crowd, — la  moltlludlne  rozza — upon  a 
circumscribed  platform  or  stage,  within  • 
a,  limited  space  of  time." 

Diderot's  Idea  isMhat  the  essential  part 
of  a  pl:iy  Is  created  by  the  actor,  not  the  ■ 
dramatist.   "Gestures,  Inarticulate  cries,  t, 
facial   expressions,    movements  of  the  U 
body,  a  few  monosyllables  which  escape 
from  the  Hps  at  Intervals  are  what  really 
move  us  in  the  theatre;  and  to  such  an 
extent  Is  this  true,  that  all  that  really 
,  beloags   to   the  poet   Is   the  scenario, 
I  while   words,   even   Ideas  and   scenes,  r 
might  be  left  to  the  actor  to  omit,  add  to, 
or  alter."   Moreover,  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  people  In  a  theatre  has 

Its  own  special  effect.  The  effect  Is  helght- 
j  ened  for  each  spectator  because  there 
I  are  many  to  see  and  hear.  This  presence  1 
't  also  influences   actor  and  playwright, 
I  who  work  differently  than  "If  they  were  . 
I  preparing  a  solitary  entertainment." 

Lesalng  said  practically  that  a  great  \ 

play  cannot  be  acted  at  all.  "A  master- 
|  piece  Is  rarely  as  well  represented  as  It 
1  Is  written;  mediocrity  always  fares  bet- 
J  ter  with  the  actors."    To  which  Mr.  I 

Splngarn  answers:  "There  never  -was  a  <L 

thing  written,  1  yric,  ballad,  epic,  drama, 
lor  what  not,  that  was  not  strengthened  t 
I  In  the  Impression  it  makes,  by  having  a 
:  noble  voice  or  an  exquisite  art  express 
,lt  for  us.   Of  Course,  the  trained  actor 
■j gives  a  new  Are  and  flavor  to  the  drama;  ' ' 
,jof  course,  attendance  at  a  theatre  adds  'L 
,1  pleasures  to  tho*ae  derived  merely  by  £m 
ireadlng  a  play  In  solitude;  of  course, 
i\  when  we  have  recourse  to  sound  and  * 
Msight,  to  music  and  architecture  and  ml 
jlpaintlng  In  the  theatre,  we  are  adding  H 
(complicated   sensations  to   those   that  \{ 
j  properly  spring  from  the  nature  of  the  i 
J  drama  Itself." 

J    Having  discussed  theories  of  Schlegel  , 
f  and 'Grlllparzer,  Mr.  Splngarn  comes  to  I 
Sarcey,   whose  fundamental  condition 
laid  down  in  1876  "Is  still  fundamental  . 
'  with  most  of  the  dramatic  critics  of  to- 
[  day."  Sarcey's  hypotheses  are  these: 
1  1— The  sole  purpose  of  a  play  Is  to  I 
please  a  definite  body  of  men  and  wom- 
en assembled  In  a  theatre. 

2— In  order  to  do  this  the  playwright  Is 
limited,  or  aided,  by  certain  tricks  and 
conventions  of  the  theatre. 

:;— Some  of  these  conventions  change 
from  age  to  age  or  from  country  to 
country,  while  others  are  inevitable  and 
eternal. 


He  then  frames  this  definition.  Dra- 
matic art  is  the  ensemble  of  conventions, 
universal  or  local,  eternal  or  temporary, 
,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  playwright,  rep- 
resenting human  life  in  a  theatre,  gives 
to  the  audience  an  illusion  of  truth.  .  me 
j  idea  of  an  audience  must  come  first. 

Mr.  Splngarn  asks  what  is  meant  by 
Jthis  idea.    "Obviously  not  merely  that 
I  men  are  more  impressionable  in  crowds 
than  when  alone,  and  that  the  dramatist 
'  has  an  advantage  over  most  other  wnt- 
!  ers  in  that  he  may  make  his  appeal  to 
I  men  when  they  are  most  Impression- 
able."  The  fact  Is,  says  Mr.  Splngarn, 
j  that  most  men  and  women  (whether  in 
a  crowd  0%  by  themselves)  are  without 
the   faculty  of   intellectual  concentra- 
tion.  "Great  art  ignores  this  and  other 
'  like  frailties  of  men.  in  the  theatre  and 
out  of  it;  while  mediocre  art  focusses 
its  attention  on  them,  in  the  novel,  in 
song,  ballad,  lyric,  essay,  no  less  than 
'.n    drama. "...   Even   histrionic  art, 
!  not  to  mention  dramatic  art,  speaks  with 
Ithe  same  voice  In  solitude  as  in  crowds; 
and  all  the  more  then  will  the  drama  it- 
j  self,    'even   apart   from  representation 
I  and  actors,'   as  old  Aristotle  puts  It. 
]  speak  with  Its  highest  power  to  the  Im- 
;  agination  fitted  to  understand  and  re- 
j  eeive  it." 

It  is   true  that  the  dramatic  critic 
I  must  "sit  tight"  against  the  prejudices 
I  of  the  crowd;  "which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  critic  must  be  an 
'\  artist  like  the  dramatist  he  is  criticising; 
'  and  this  in  turn  is  another  way  of  say- 
Ning  that  a  play  must  be  Judged  by  its 
1  effect  on  an  individual  temperament, 
and  not  by  'the  peculiar  psychology  of 
the  crowd.'  "     But  Mr.    Spingarn  In- 
sists that  the  criticism  of  the  drama  has 
Jbeen  overwhelmed  by  "the  pedantry  of 
J  "dramatic   technique.'    of  'dramaturgic 
^sklll,"  of  scenes  a  falre,  of  the  condi- 
utions  of  the  theatre,  the  influence  of 
the  audience,  and  the  conformation  of 
Jthe  stage." 

j  "Regarding  the  theatre,  therefore,  not 
'Jas  a  place  of  amusement  (although  In 
ythat,  too,  It  has.  of  course,  Its  Justiflca- 
r/tion  as  much  as  golf  or  tennis),  not  as 
Sija  business  undertaking  (in  which  case 
1  we  should  have  to  consider  the  box 
t ;  office  receipts  as  the  text  of  the  play's 
I  excellence),  not  as  an  instrument  of 
public  morality  (since  our  concern  here 
is  not  witn  etnics  or  sociology!,  but  re- 
garding It  solely  a«  the  home  or  the 
cradle  of  a  great  art,  what  do  we  And 
I  its  relations  to  dramatic  criticism? 
j  Merely  this,  that  for  aesthetic  criticism 
'the  theatre  simply  does  not  exist.  For 
jcritlcism,  a  theatre  means  only  the  ap- 
Jpearance  at  any  one  time  or  In  any  one 
.  country,  as  Croce  puts  It,  of  a  'series  of 
I  artistic  souls.'  When  these  artistic 
souls  appear  theatres  will  spring  up  like 
mushrooms  to  house  them,  and  the 
humblest  garret  will  serve  as  an  eyrie 
for  their  art.  But  all  these  external 
conditions  are  merely  dead  material 
which  has  no  aesthetic  significance  out- 
side of  the  poet's  soul;  and  #nly  In  the 
poet's  art  should  we  seek  to  And  them." 

There  should  be  no  confusion  between 
Inner  impulse  and  outer  influence.  A 
walk  or  a  cigarette  docs  not  produce  poet- 
ry; it  is  "a  stimulus  to  the  personality 
that  creates  the  poetry."   This  or  that 
one  cannot  write  without  the  stimulus' 
of  possible  reward:  "Money,  the  plaudits 
of  the  crowd,  the  resplendent  beauty  of  . 
theatrical  performances;  but  men  with 
the    same    ambitions    write  different 
poems  or  plays,  and  In  this  difference . 
lies  the  real  secret  of  art.  .  .  .  Toi 
say,  therefore,  that  playwrights  write 
for    the  stage,   that    poets  write  forf? 
money,  that  painters  paint  to  be  'hung,'- 
is  to  confuse  mere  stimulus  with  ere-  ' 
atlve  impulse." 

I    The  conclusion  Is  that  If  we  wish  to 
understand  dramatic  literature,  we  must 
seek  understanding  In  the  great  plays, 
not  In  the  dead  material  out  of  which 
J  plays  are  made.  Mr.  Spingarn  Illustrates;. 

this  proposition  with  a  show  of  irony  A 
.  "If  we  examine  the  life  of  any  dramatlsl 
i  from   Aeschylus   to  Andreyer,  or  anOn 
play  from  rSakurrtala'  to  the  'Playboi 
of  the  Western  World.'  we  shall  find  t 
thousand    Influences   affecting  in  somt 
measure  the  artist  and  his  work.  'Ham- 
let.' for  Instance,  is  the  work  of  a  mat 
whose  father  (let  us  say!  was  a  butcher 
and  whose  mother  a  gentlewoman ;  ob-iff' 
viously,  to  understand  a  man  of  this)' 
sort,  we  should  study  the  effect  of  his'1 
early  visits  to  the  butcher's  shop  on  his 
I  later  work,  the  influence  of  gentle  blrtlW 
I  on  character,  and  the  general  problem 
jof  heredity.  Our  dramatic  museum  wlllv 
J  be  Incomplete  unless  it  contains  books/ 
covering  all  these  topics.    The  play  is  \ 
written  by  an  Englishman,  and  who  can 
tell  what  Influence  this  fact  may  have  |] 
had  on  the  nature  of  the  play?  Surely  . 
the  museum  should  provide  us  with  his- 
tories of  England,  Warwickshire,  Strat- 
ford, London,  and  with  every  concelv-, 
able  book  on  the  life  and  habits  of  the' 
Kngllsh  people.   Hamlet  Is  the  son  of  a 
king,  and  we  should,  of  course,  under- 
stand the  Ideals  of  royalty  and  of  gov- 
ernment In  general  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  ideas  influencing  Shakespeare 
In  writing  the  play ;  we  need  a  whole  li- 
brary of  political  science.    Moral  Idea? 
are  discussed    throughout    the  playlrj 
where  did  they  come  from?  The  museum ; 
should  furnish  us  with  a  library  on  thefti 
history  of  ethics.     Hamlet    is  rathejSfl 
coarse  in  his  language  to  Ophelia,  anc'?l 
In  numerous  other    ways    reflects  thafl 
Renaissance  conception  of  woman  an  J 
the  position  of  women;  so    we  realiK" 
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that  our  museum  would  bo  Incomplete 
without  a  whole  library  on  women,  oij 
■octal  osafres  and  customs,  on  dress,  an 
heaven  only  knows  what  else." 

The  dramatic  critic,  worthy  the  namoj 
will  not  ponder  "the  laws  of  the  thea-j 


ad*  we  should  leave  a  very  uunc  <»• 
colorless  residue.  Cut  here  It  s  n«  = 
si.ry  to  discriminate.  It  is  net  the  mui 
deroua  act  which  Is  interestlns-thnt 
vulgar  and  commonplace  enough— m 
'1  the  psychology  of  the  murderer  Ho 
11  the  man  came  lo  devise  his  deed;  win 
were  the  motives  which  Impelled  hln 
sort  of  life  he  had  led  up  to  tt 
Ittnl  <>f  the  fatal  act;  how  he  b 


•Very  Hood  Eddie"  had  only  a  short 

run  at  the  Talaeo,  London. 

"Soldier  Hoy."  produced  at  the  Apol- 
lo, London,  by  Mr.  d«  Courville  June  26, 
was  said  to  be  worth  halt'  a  dozen  of  the 
revues  with  which  one  has  been  accus-|" 
tomed  to 


tre"  or  the  "conditions  of  the  theatre.'l  {"""^  afterwards:  what  were  his 
He  will  concentrate  his  interest  on  th«|  ,"on8  or(jinal.y  „r  extraordinary,  to  the 
Play  UseK  |  ni.ou;id  him— these  are  the  points  whl 

It  Is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Splngarm  did  not  intere8t  nfr.  Irving,  as  they  must  nee 
himself  indulge  in  constructive  criticism  lntere8t  all  students  of  human  path 


ideal  dramatic  critic  It  Is  true  that 
8  not  necessary  to  Quote  Aristotle, 
erot.  Lessing  or  Mr.  Spingarn's  Ital- 
frlend,  In  discussing  a  modern  war 


criminative  insight,  a  graceful  style,  and 
knows  how  to  weave  an  exciting  nar- 
rative, the  book  Is  not  gruesome  or  mor- 
bid, but  constitutes  an  analytic  study  of 


musical  comedy ;  nor  Is  it  various  shades  of  depravity  and  eeeen- 
necessary  in  writing  ahout  a  perform-  lvlcity  which  has  value  and  importance, 
ance  of  "Hamlet"  to  Include  a  long  dl-  Wrmt  a  bizarre  panorama  of  perverted 
greaslon  on  Eliaabethan  stage  equipment  laste3>  exceptional  gifts,  homicidal  im- 
"  and  management.  After  all.  what  bettei  pulses,  commonplace  cupidities,  reck- 
or  fairer  criticism  of  a  vapid,  noisy,  less  passions  and  much  methodical 
frivolous  corned v  with  music  is  there  madness  the  history  of  these  murderers 
than  the  consideration  of  the  audience's  presents!  Here  is  Charlie  Peace,  with 
attitude  towards  it  ?  If  the  spectators  ap-  .  his  cunning  and  his  bravado,  and  nls 
prove,  who  is  Mr.  Boanerges  that  he  |  'eminently  respectable  life  in  Peckham 
should  fume  or  rase  against  them  and  as  a  background  to  his  vivid  personality; 
the  piece?  The  poorer  the  play,  the  more  I  the  amazing  subterfuges  and  calcula- 
readable  and  amusing  the  review  of  It  j  tions  of  Holmes,  the  American  murder- 
should  be.  It  has  bern  asked  whether  in  er,  who.  having  disposed  of  the  head  of 
the  t  atment  of  serious  drama  and  a  family  in  older  to  defraud  an  insur- 
■briUi;,.U  comcdv  the  greater  attention  i  ance  comoany,  was  calmly  proceeding 
»»->uld  be  paid  to  the  piece  itself  or  to  I  with  his  plans  to  get  rid  of  the  wife  and 

several  children;  the  frantic  endeavors 
"  professor  of 


performance.  This  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  age  of  the  piece,  whether  I 
it  is  familiar  or  new.  Too  often  the  criti-  | 
clsm  of  comedians  is  chiefly  made  up  of  k 
formulas  applied  successively  and  with-  f 
out  discrimination.  There  is  little  analy-  j 
sis:  quiet  but  effective  bits  of  detail  are!; 
overlooked  ;  too  much  space  is  given  to  u 
the  "star."  Mr.  Spingarn  is  contemptu-  h 
ous  in  his  view  of  American  dramatic  p 
critics  as  feeble  echoes  of  two  English  , 
voices.  William  Winter,  "Nym  Crinkle,"!; 
IB.  E-  Woolf,  W.  A.  Apthorp  and  H.  A.  k 
Clapp  did  not  sit  humbly  at  the  feet  of  f 
IMessrs.  Walkley  and  Archer.  These 
Americans  w  rite  no  more  ;  but  Mr.  J.  R.  I 
Towse  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  I 
^  fortunately  still  living. 

■To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Herald: 
|    The  portrait  of  Adelaide  Phillipps,  from 
I  the  sheet  music  of  her  songs,  that  was  1 
<  reproduced  in  the  recent  article  in  the  I 
I  Sunday  Herald,  is  perhaps  the  best  like-  i 
]  ness  of  her  that  exists.    I  chose  this 
portrait  from  my  collection  for  my  illus-  j 
trated  lecture  on  the  Boston  Museum,  I 
and  have  never  regretted  it.    The  first  j 
time  it  was  shown  a  man  came  up  after  | 
\  the  "talk"  and  said  that  he  liked  all  that 
had  been  said  about  Miss  Phillipps  and  1 
that  his  family  had  known  her.    At  the 
repetition  of  the  lecture  another  auditor  I 
made  a  similar  remark.     So  when   I  I 
gave     the     talk     before    a    olub     of  \ 
young  girls  and  was  introduced  as  a 
man    who   would    tell  .them    about  a 
playhouse  and  players  of  which  they 
knew  little,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
have  a  young  woman  say  that  she  was 
especially  interested  in  the  picture  of 
Adelaide  Phillipps.    It  seems  that  her 
mother  was  one  of  Miss  Phillipps's  most 
Intimate  friends  and  the  girl  as  a  very 
young  child  was  taken  to  the  singer's 
funeral  at  King's  Chapel.    My  descrip- 
tion of  this  funeral  was  worked  up  from 
accounts  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  and  it 
is  a  tribute  to  the  accuracy  of  the  daily 
press  to  mention  that  an  old  gentleman 
who  was  present  at  the  funeral  insisted 
that  I  must  have  been  there  also,  as  I 
recalled  so  correctly  all  the  details  of 
the  event. 

On  another  occasion  a  gentleman  said 
that  the  picture  and  account  of  the 
singer  was  the  best  part  of  the  lecture 
to  him,  because  his  wife  had  sung  Miss 
Phillipps's  favorite  aria  at  the  funeral. 
Once  I  lectured  before  the  Roxbury  His- 
torical Society,  and  mentioned  that  I 
always  showed  the  picture  of  the  singer 
first,  because  it  interested  people  more 
than  any  other  that  was  thrown  on  the 
screen.  An  elderly  woman  present  said 
that  more  than  40  years  ago  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Phillipps  family  had  left 
a  bird  cage  with  her,  that  It  was  still 
In  her  attic,  and  she  wished  that  she 
could  find  some  member  of  the  family 
who  would  take  it  away.  And  that  night 
on  the  car  was  a  man  and  his  wife  who 
had  heard  the  talk  and  spoke  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  great  singer.  "When  I  was 
a  girl,"  said  the  wife,  "we  lived  next 
door  to  the  family,  and  I  knew  her 
well."  On  one  occasion  an  aged  gentle- 
man was  interested  because  he  and  Ade-  I 
laide  had  been  schoolmates.  When  the  I 
picture  has  been  shown  there  has  always 
been  at  least  one  person  in  the  audience 
who  had  known  or  who  could  give  in-  i 
formation  about  the  famous  singer. 
Boston.  J.  B.  CLAPP. 

When  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  the  actor,  was 
last  In  Boston  he  wished  first  of  all  to 
see,  not  Bunker  Hill  monument,  not  the 

•  Boston  Public  Library,  not  the  Museum: 
of  Fine  Arts,  but  the  church  associated  j 
't  with  Piper,  the  murderer.    Mr.  Irving 
fl  told  us  even  then  that  he  was  at  work  j 
on  a  book  about  distinguished  criminals.  }■ 
'.    This  volume  has  been  published.  We 
quote  the  review  of  it  published  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  London: 

"Lord  Tennyson  told  Sir  Henry  Irving 
that  he  and  Jowett  once  sat  well  into  \ 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  dis- 
oussing--iiiurders:  So  strong  is  the 
fascination  °'  crime,  for,  indeed,  as  Mr, 
/  H.  B.  Irving  says  in  his  'Look  of  Re- 
a-  m.riraWe  Criminals'  (Cassell)  if  we  were 


of  Webster,  the  Harvard 
chemistry,  to  conceal  the  evidences  of 
his  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman— to  these 
and  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cold- 
blooded intrigues  of  a  French  'crime 
passlonel,'  Mr.  Irving  applies  his  keen 
analytical  judgment  so  as  to  lay  bare 
the  secrets  and  reveal  the  inner  history 
of  criminal  and  crime.  The  hook  is  one 
which  all  readers  will  find  curiously  at- 
tractive, and  many  will  discover  to  be 
positively  fascinating,  because  it  is 
written  by  a  thinker  and  an  artist" 

Henry  Danges,  Baritone,  and 

His  Theatre  at  the  Front 

Many  of  us  remember  pleasantly  M. 
Henry  Danges,  baritone  of  the  Boston 
Opera  company,  who  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  city  as  the  monk  in 
"Thais."   He  has  been  in  active  service  ■ 
at  the  front  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  while  Mme.  Danges  has  served 
as  head  nurse  at  the  Military  Hospital  j 
of  Lyons.  From  a  letter  dated  J une  1 4  j 
one  learns  that  M.  Danges  was  recently 
transferred  from  the   artillery  to  the 
theatres  at  the  front,  where  he  serves  as  | 
director.    One  of  his  programs  was  en-| 
closed.   It  is  attractively  printed  with  a 
colored    front   page    showing  helmeted 
soldiers  standing  before  the  footlights  in 
the  open,  and  also    on    duty    In  the 
trenches.  The  ornamentation  consists  of 
traditional  theatrical  masks,  musical  in- 
struments and  decorations  for  bravery. 
The  curtain  rose  at  8  o'clock.  The  pro- 
gram included  recitations  by  music  hall 
artists  and  others,  a  violin  solo,  "Medi- 
tation" from  "Thais;'  and  these  vocal 
pieces:    Henry  Danges,    "Adieux  a  la 
foret"  from  "L'Attaque  du  Moulin,  and! 

Mozart's  "Berceuse";  M.  Danges  and  M.T 
Folssy,  tenor  of  Rouen's    Theatre  des| 
Arts     duet    from    "Les    Pecheurs  de 
'    Perles"  ;  M.  Donval,  tenor  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  Codini's  "Je  seroi  la"  and  Pon- 
cin's  "Le  Chemineux";  M.  Foissy,  air  |  < 
from     "Carmen,"     "La    Reve"     from  , 
"Manon,"    and    the    "Lamento"  fromj 
"Tosca."    Anion?  the  recitations  were 
"Le  Reve  du  Poilu,"  "Verdun!    on  ne 
passe  pas!"  The  program  ended  with  a  I 
one-act  piece,  "A  la  Chambree,"  played 
by  M.  Combes  of  the  Folies  Bergere  and| 

B  If.  PonvaL   ^..-.-.^ — I M 

Notes  About  the  Drama, 
Music  and  Musicians 

"Cupid  in  a  Caravan,"  a  new  farce 
by  Ei-nest  Goodwin,  was  produced  at 
the  Kingsway  Theatre,  London,  on 
June  24.    The  Times  said  of  It: 

"Caravanity— the  romance  of  the  no- 
madic life,  far  from  the  madding 
crowd's  ignoble  strife,  with  all  the  cob- 
webs blown  away  by  'the  wind  on  the 
heath,  brother'— has  given  us  some  de- 
lightful fiction  since  the  great  days  of 
Lavengro  and  Belle  Berners.  xneir  car- 
avan, however,  as  the  wild  tribe  of  Bor- 
rovians  will  be  sure  to  remind  us,  was 
not  a  caravan,  but  a  cart.  On  the  stage 
caravanity  has  more  difficulty  in  being 
delightful,  because,  notoriously,  'atmos- 
i  phere' — wherein  this  particular  genre 
chiefly  consists — is  not  readily  present- 
able there.  Mr.  Ernest  Goodwin  has  had 
a  shot  at  it,  and  does,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  hit  the  'atmospheric'  effect. 
This  is  when  Mr.  Bromley  Challenor  (an 
artist  caravanning  in  the  guise  of  a 
I  humble  photographer)  invites  Miss  Mar- 
.  jorie  B^llairs  (an  ingenuous  maiden  in 


couple  his  r|&lne.  "For  here 
musical  play  which  has  the  merit  of 
a  good  dramatic  theme,  though  at  times) 
one  feels  that  the  war  makes  a  .strange 
background  to  some  of  the  lighter  inci- 
:  dents  of  the  entertainment."  The  large 
and  gorgeously  attired  "beauty  chorus" 
for  once  took  a  back  place  and  did  not 
Intrude  too  much  upon  the  scene."  The 
voice  of  Fred  Puprez  was  found  to  bear 
an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  that  of 
Frank  Tinney 

"Tommy  by  the  Way,"  by  the  late 
Capt.  Oliphant  Down,  was  produced  at 
a  matinee  organized  by  the  Princes* 
Alice,  Countess  of  Athlone.  at  the  Al- 
hambra,  London,  June  21.  "It  deals  with 
a  'fed-up  Tommy'  on  a  sunken  road 
'somewhere  in  France,'  distraught  'by 
the.  overpowering  effects  of  shell  fire  and 
about  to  seek  relief  in  a  self-inflicted 
'bllghty.'  From  this  coward's  act  he  is 
saved  by  the  'Spirit  of  the  Women  of 
England,'  who  appears  to  remind  him 
of  the  glorious  deeds  performed  by  him 
and  his  comrades  in  the  past.  The  cur- 
tain falls  as  the  soldier,  roused  once 
more  to  a  sense  of  duty,  marches  off  to 
play  his  part  in  the  'great  push'  which  Is 
about  to  begin.  Powerfully  played  byj  | 
Mr.  George  Tully  and  Miss  Lilian  [ 
Braithwaite.  the  play  lays  strong  hold 
of  the  imagination  and  gives  a  poignant 
5  insight  into  the  minor  tragedies  of  war." 

If,  as  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  predicts,  cer- 
[  tain  Shakespearean  pla>/3  have  to  re- 
main unproduced  through  the  absence 
'.  from   the  stage  of  children  attending 
continuation  school,  then  the  wheel  will 
indeed  have  come  full  circle.  For  Shake 
speare  and    his    contemporaries    were  I 
threatened  with  ruin  by  the  eompeti- 1 
tion  of  a  plague  of  child  actors.  The 
town  ran  mad  after  them,  and  left  the 
senior  buskers  to  starve  or  go  into  the : 
provinces.     "Hamlet"     was     produced  j 
when  the  contest  waa  at  its  height,  and 
contains   references     to   the  youthful 
players.     It   carried   the  day  for  the 
seniors.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Doris  Kean,  in  the  fall,  after  she  has 
appeared   in    "Nobody's   Widow,"  will 
play  Shakespeare's  Juliet  with  her  hus-  1 
band,  Basil  Gill,  as  Romeo. 

That  admirable  actress,  Miss  Mary 
Shaw,  has  been  engaged  for  an  all-star 
cast  of  J.  Hartley  Manner's  "Out  There." 

Kitty  McLaughlin,  a  composer  of! 
songs,  now  supporting  Caruso  in  his  first; 
film  play,  has  completed  a  grand  opera,  | 
entitled  "Marsellaise." 
)  There  is  talk  of  a  production  of  Ibsen's, 
"An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  with  Lionel! 
Barrymore  In  it,  after  he  has  toured  in  I 
"The  Copperhead." 

Blanche  Bates  Is  now  seen  in  a  film 
play,  "The  Border  Legion,"  an  adapta- 
tion of  Zane  Grey's  novel  similarly 
named. 

The  Rabbis'  Sons  Theatrical  Benevo- 
lent Association  has  been  organized  in 
New  York  for  aiding  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  and 
kindred  war  societies.  Twenty  or  more 
at  the  first  meeting  contributed  each  one 
week's  salary.  A  performance  will  be 
given  by  no  other  artists  than  rabbis' 
sons.  The  officers  are  Harry  Houdini, 
president;  Al  Jolson,  vice-president';  Irv- 
ing Berlin,  secretary  ;  Bert  Cooper,  finan- 
cial secretary.  Mr.  Houdini  says :  "It  is 
surprising  how  many  sons  of  Jewish 
clergymen  are  on  the  stage." 

The  Herald  recently  stated  that  Robert 
Downing,  tragedian,  and  for  10  years 
'giving  his  time  to  evangelistic  work 'with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  will  return  to  the  stage. 
He  will  first  play  in  "Ten  Nights  in  a 
Bar-room"  with  an  "absolutely  modern 
staging."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
stilted  dialogue  will  not  be  changed. 

"Mr.  Downing  abandoned  the  theatre 
to  promote  temperance,  and  after  his 
stage  experience  and  10  years  as  an 
evangelist,  preaching  in  churches  of  all 
denomins  tions,  he  is  convinced  that  the 
church  and  theatre  can  work  together 
and  become  a  powerful  organization  for 
the  betterment  of  men  and  women,  claim- 
ing that  his  stage  experience  helps  him 
in  illHstrating  the  force  of  the  argument 
and,  by  porWaying  the  characters  of 
whom  he  is  talking,  makes  an  impression 
much  stronger  than  mere  sermonizing." 

"Oh!  I  say,"  a  farce  in  three  acts, 
adapted  by  Sydney  Blow  and  Douglas 
•Hoare  from  "Une  Nuit  de  Noces,"  by 
Keroul  and  Baue,  was  produced  at  the 
'  Criterion,  London,  in  1913.    It  has  been 
turned   into  a  musical  comedy,  music 
by  Philip  Braham  and  will  be  produced 
fat  the  Ambassadors'  Theatre  next  Sep- 
tember. 

Byron's  "Manfred"  was  announced  for 
performance  at  Drury  Lane,  July  21,  22. 
'  Courtenay  Thorpe  was  to  take  the.  part 
of  Manfred,  and  Sir  Thomas  Beechain 
f  was    to    conduct    Schumann's  music. 

There  was  a  revival  of  this  tradegy. 
','not  intended  by  Byron  for  the  stage, 
I  at  Drury  Lane  in  18S3,  under  Phelps. 
Before  Congress  goes  much  further  in 


lutely  Impossible  for  theatrical  proauc- 
tions  to  endure  under  such  a  burden. 

There  is  a  reason  to  believe  that  the 
government  regards  the  theatrical  busi- 
ness with  favor  and  as  an  Important 
adjunct  to  the  campaign  for  keeping  the 
people  in  good  spirits  during  the  strain 
of  wartime.  Also  the  government  must 
be  appreciative  of  the  approximately 
$4,000,000  monthly  brought  Into  the 
treasury  by  the  present  10  per  cent,  tax 
on  tickets.  Yet  the  hardships  now 
proposed  will  close  most  of  the.  theatres 
and  thus  cause  a  loss  of  that  big  item. 
Many  of  the  men  laboring  on  the  tax 
bill  are  not  familar  with  theatrical  con- 
ditions. The  cold  facts  should  be  laid 
before  them.  Enlightening  them  is  the 
course  to  pursue.  It  is  up  to  the  man- 
agers.— Morning  Telegraph. 

An  Irish  correspondent  is  putting  in  a 
claim  to  Harry  Lauder  as  a  compatriot. 
The  county  of  Roscommon  has  several 
families  of  Lauders  in  it,  he  writes.  In 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  they  spelt 
their  name  "Lawder,"  but  now  it  is 
"Lauder,"  like  the  renowned  Harry. 
The  Lauders  were  the  great  family'  in 
Kilmore  county,  Roscommon,  at  the 
Close  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  church 
and  graveyard  are  full  of  memorials  to 
the  family.— London  Dally  Chronlcla. 


gen< 


ning  dress)  to  an  al  fresco  supper  |S  its  proposed  tax  bill  theatrical  managers 

'of  this  country  will  do  well  to  organize 
\ solidly  and   appoint  persuasive  repr- 
esentatives to  appear  before  the  proper 
'committee  in  Washington  and  acquaint 
it  with  the  danger  of  overtaxing  amuse- 
ments.    Heaven  and  the  war  depart- 
ment know  that  no  class  of  citizens 
have  shown  greater  practical  patriotism 
than   theatrical   folk,   but  it  will  ac- 
complish little  to  tax  them  out  of  busi- 
ness.    A  tax  of  20  per  cent,   on  all 
tickets  and  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts  is  proposed.    It  is  ahso- 


of  chops  and  claret.  But  this  is,  neces- 
sarily, a  mere  episode  in  a  story  —  and  !• 
the  story,  unfortunately,  drops  you  f 
abruptly  from  the  idyllic  into  the  farci-  I. 
cal.  You  have  a  comic  kleptomaniac  t 
grandmother,  a  comic  Jew  and,  of  I 
course,  a  comic  policeman.  There  is  t 
even  a  comic  stage-rustic  'with  song.'  ; 
But  it  seems  that  to  the  general  play-  L 
,  goer  (a  very  different  person  from  thet 


ral 


reaoer) 


farce  never 
ght  'Cupid  in 
applauded." 


comes  I 
Cara- 


Was  a  traveling  showman  ever  called 
a  Pharaoh  in  this  country?    Why  is  hejiHj 
so  called  In  England? 

Why  was  a  strong  beer  or  ale  calledrj5i 
Pharaoh?  The  term  is  an  old  one,  £0"|jBj 
ing  back  to  the  last  decades  of  the  17th*| 

century.  ,  JCja 

"Lac'd  coffee,  twist,  old  Pharaoh 

old  Hoc,  U 
Juniper,  brandy  and  wine  de  Languo-r5- 

dock."  .1 
There  are  allusions  to  "three  thr.eaas; 
and  old  Pharaoh"  in  the  novel  .  Jacia 
Sheppard."     "Three  threads"  meant  a 
third  each  of  ale,  beer  and  two-penny. 
The  drawer  was  thus  obliged  to  go  to 
.three  casks.    A  brewer  named  Harwood 
about  1720  made  a  liquor  which  partook; 
of  the  united  flavors  of  the  three;  her 
called  it  "entire,"  or  "entire  butt,  '  thus 
signifying  that  it  was  drawn  entirely, 
from  one  cask.  "As  it  was  a  very  hearty, 
and  nourishing  liquor,  and  supposed  to  I 
be  very  suitable  for  porters  and  othei 
working  people,  it  obtained  the  namejH 

of  porter."  .      .  i 

But  why  "Pharaoh"?    A  Belgian  beer  - 
is  called  "faro"   and  it  is  poor  stuff  J- 
Experto  Crede,  a  contributor  to  Notes  ^ 
and  Queries  (Eng.),  speaks  of  a  ^e";^ 
fordshire  token  of  1670  issued  by     o  ap 
Pharaoh  of  Barley,  who  ™w  probably 
an  innkeeper."    The  contributor  won- , 
ders  whether  there  was  any  connect  on 
■  between  the  issuer  of  the  token  and .the 
ibeer.   As  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  to  BOS-B 
'well:  "Sir,  you  may  wonder." 

"Box-Car"  and  "Hot-Box" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  was  "Box-Car"  Riley?    Hasp,  t 
"S.  H."  got  him  mixed  up .  with  "Hot- 
nnv"    Riley'     It    was    "Tom  Riley 
fThoma^  Riley.  Esq.)  who  thus  became 
known  to  fame.  He  ™5  a  well  known 
voung  Irish  lawyer  back  in  the  severi- 
iies^and    eighties,  and    a   lively  city| 
politician    here    in    Boston.     It  was 
dear    old    Freid    Guernsey    who  con- 
ferred   the    title.     It    was    no  small, 
honor     to     get     a     nickname  from, 
Guernsey;  politicians  at  the  State  House,, 
and  City  Hall  coveted  the  distinctmn, 
but  when  the  well  known  lobbyist  Tin- 
Kitchen"    Monroe,    got   himself  called 
"the  Hon.  T.  K.  Monroe,"  his  relatives, 
stepped  in  and  begged  Guernsey  to  let 
him  off.    Riley  gained  his  title  in  this 
way    The  train  to  Worcester  carrying 
-al'  the  boys"  to  the  Democratic  con-, 
vention  was  badly  delayed  by  a  hot  box. 
Guernsey  declared  it  was  Riley  s  pro-, 
verbial  fervor  of  speech  that  caused  the 
mishap;   his   ardent   language  marked 
the   convention  proceedings   that  day,, 
Guernsey  related  the   Incident   of  the 
train  in  his  report  for  the  Herald  and 
dubbed  Riley  with  the  name  that  stuck 
to  him  ever  after— at  least  until  he  had 
abandoned  politics  and  retired  from  his 
law  practice  with  a  handsome  compe- 
tence and  a  house  on  Beacon  street, 
where    he    enjoyed    no    little  social 
distinction     as     a    lover    of  Shake- 
speare   and  a    prominent   member  of 
the    Playgoers'    League    or  something 
of    that    sort.     His    wealth    of  curly 
Irish    hair,    black    in    his  "Hot-Box" 
days,    and    later    a    beautiful    gray,  I 
made- him  in  his  way  as  handsome  as; 
Julius  Eichberg  was.  One  day  I  was  at ; 
lunch  with  a.  friend  linguistically  ac- 
complished.   Seeing  Riley  sitting  near, 
by,  I  remarked  to  my  friend  in  Spanish,  > 
"Caja  caliente." 

"Hot  box!"  cried  my  companion,  by 
no  means  in  a  whisper,  and  Riley  start- 1 
ed  at  hearing  such  familiarity  from  a! 
stranger. 

As  to  Frothingham  Clancy,  I  think 
Riley  must  have  known  him ;  quite  likely 
he  was  Riley's  guest  at  one  of  his  Shake- 
1  speare  evenings.  I  believe  I  can  throw 
'  some  clear  light  on  Clancy's  family.  I 
,  forget  whether  it  was  Prof.  Arlo  Bates 
I  or  Dr.  Barrett  Wendell  who  told  mel 
:  about  it.  Both  of  them  had  been  at- 
i  tracted  to  Clancy  by  something  dlstinc- 
>  tive  in  his  free  verse ;  In  their  classes 
i  they  were  wont  to  comment  upon  his 
!  style.  Whichever  of  the  two  it  was  that 
!  I  had  it  from,  had  had  it  from  Col. 
|  Higgtnson,  who  was  Well  up  in  Boston 
'  family  history.    It  seems  that  Clancy 


belonged  to  one  of  the  oldPresbyterian 
families  that  founded  the  Federal  Street 
Church,  In  Its  early  days  known  as  "the 
Irish  Church."  These  Clancys  were 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  (not  the  myth- 
ical "Scotch-Irish").  My  friend  Chan- 
ning  Magulre  confirmed  It  when  I  asked 
him  about  It.  The  Maguires  came  over 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Clancys, 
back  In  the  seventeen  hundred  and  thir- 
ties. The  third  generation  worshipping 
at  the  Federal  Street  grew  socially  ac- 
ceptable (Arthur  Train  and  "Tom  Kel- 
ley"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding), 
and  some  of  the  Maguires  became  the 
New  England  "Wyers  of  today — MacWyer 
the  traditional  phase.  The  Federal 
Street  Church,  now  the  Arlington  Street, 
took  on  the  Congregational  form  and 
changed  to  Unltarianism ;  many  of  the 
old  Boston  families  resident  on  Fort 
Hill  and  roundabout  had  found  It  the 
most  convenient  place  of  worship.  Hence 
the  frequent  intermarriages  between  the 
Irish  and  old  Puritan  stock,  with  result- 
ant names  of  the  Frothingham  Clancy 
port.  My  own  Irish  ancestors,  the 
O'Levers,  now,  as  a  rule,  the  Olivers, 
were  also  of  the  Federal  Street  congre- 
gation. My  grandfather,  Waring 
O'Lover,  preferred  the  good,  old  form  of 
the  name.  BAXFORD  CLEVER. 

Oohasset. 

No.  Mr.  CLever,  "Box-Car"  Riley  was 
an  adventurer  of  the  road,'  a  man  that, 
like  Ulysses,  had  seen  many  cities  and 
litany  men.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Thomas  Riley  of  the  Boston  bar. 
We  regret  to  say  that  we  are  com- 
pel I  oil  to  doubt  Mr.  O'Lever's  state- 
ments about  the  late  Frothingham 
IClancy.  the  bard  of  South  Soston.  There 
may  have  been  Clancys  in  the  northj 
pt  Ireland,  but  THE  Clancys — and] 
(Frothingham  was  of  them — came  from; 
Calway.  Furthermore  THE  CIancy.1 
Were  of  the  old  religious  faith!  Ed. 


i  he  players  themselves  was  most  credit- 
able. 

The  role  of  Mont©  Brewster  was  as- 
sumed by  Ei  E.  Cllve  with  exceptional 
pbility.  He  avoided  the  opportunities  to 
overdraw  the  character  and  made  the 
most  of  those  that  allowed  differentia- 
tion, the  result  being  a  convincing  and 
wholly  satisfying  performance.  Betty 
Karnicoat  as  Barbara  Drew  and  Miss 
Cooper  as  Peggy,  with  Miss  Roach  as 
the  Janice  Armstrong,  were  the  out- 
standing characters,  charmingly  gowned 
and  delightful  in  their  realism.  Even 
the  bit  of  Mr.  Wingfield  as  the  butler, 
with  his  "beg  pardon,  sir,"  was  filled 
with  unction. 

The  five  chums  of  Monte,  played  by 
Messrs.  Glenister.  Lewin,  Craske,  Jack-' 
son  and  Joy,  added  much  to  the  comedy 
because  they  each  remained  in  char-, 
acter  at  all  times.  William  C.  Mason 
portrayed  the  typical  stag©  Frenchman 
with  a  Paris,  Ky.,  accent. 

A  JNote  on  Voices  K 


at  Keith's 


The  Masterslngers  at  For©  River  be- 
n  the  second  week  of  their  engage 
iimont  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  yester 
Iflday.  Last  evening  there  was  a  fair 
■sized  audience  that  was  deeply  inter- 
Kfusled.     The   organization    again  gav 

■  pleasure  in  song  and  the  soloists  were 

■  warmly  applauded.  At  th©  conclusion 
k,Jof  their  act  the  audience  Joined  in  sing- 
Ming  "We're  Building  a  Bridge  to  Berlin." 

j   Jazzland  Follies  is  an  act  performed  at 
(this  theatre  for  the  first  time.    The  act 
Is  feeble  In  comparison  to  other  acts 
I  of  this  kind  seen  at  this  theatre  this 
(season.    Whether  as  musicians,  singers 
or  daneere,  the  whole  performance  wa 
I  characterized  by  laborious  endeavor;  th 
luct  was  too  obviously  artificial.  Added 
I  to  this  there  was  unnecessary  padding 
iniid  the  act  was  for  this  reason  too  long. 
[    On©  of  the  chief  delights  of  this  weck  « 
M  bill   l«   the    "Nlftynonsense"   ot  James 
I  Diamond  and  Sibyl  Brennan.    The  prln- 
f]  clpals  are  first  of  all  secure  In  their 
Ipurticular  style  of  work,  and  there  In 
Jili.-  air  of  spontaneity,  of  buoyancy  all 
I  over  the  act.    Mr.   Diamond  affects  a 
I  style  unmistakably  his  own,  there  Is  a 
I  steady  (low  of  agreeable  comedy;  nor  Is 
n  he  less  Interesting  In  his  unique  style 
|  of  dunce.    Miss  Brennan,  charming  of 
[curves  and  mtinner,  has  a  pleasing  voice, 
f  and  she  "feeds"  her  colleague  to  m.ike 
I  ©very    point    tell.     Besides    this  the 
J  comedienne  dresses  her  act  becomingly 
|  nnd  In  a  manner  to  enhance  her  physi- 
cal charm. 

Other  net*  were  Jean  Duval  nnd  com- 
pany, In  artistic  poslnga;  L.  Wolf©  Oll- 
I  bert    and    Anatole    Frledland.  singing 
j  ilielr  own  compositions;  Ed  Morton,  In 
h  group  of  comedy  songs  that  were  a 
decided  feature  of  the  bill;  Harry  Hol- 
mnml  and  company  In  a  farce;  Vivian 
1  Holt  and  Lillian  Rosedale,  In  song,  nnd 
the  Three  Luonls,  In  an  acrobatic  and 
trapeze  act. 

COPLEY  REVIVES 

AN  OLD  FAVORITE 

> 

xers 

I  There  is  an  exhilaration  about  the  play 
["Brewster's  Millions"  that  does  not] 
stale  with  th©  years  or  the  length  of 
Its  run,  and  when  it  is  presented  by  a 
stock  company,  each  member  of  which 
seems  to  fit  Into  the  character  given  him 
las  though  It  was  written  for  him,  the, 
play  seems  like  a  new  production,  with 
a  hearty  laugh  In  almost  every  line. 

This,  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
[production  of  the  play  by  the  Jewett 
iPlayers  at  Copley  Theatre  for  the  first 
Itlme  last  evening.  It  Is  many  a  year  . 
jslnce  a  Boston  .".udlonce  has  seen  this 
Iplay,  nnd  it  seems  to  have  grown  more 
amusing  with  time— or  perhapj  it  is  be- 
cause It  was  so  well  played  last  night. 
Whntevcr  tho  reason  it  sent  the  big 
'oudlence  home  laughing  and  happy, 

Scenlcally  the  production  surpassed 
anything  done  hero  since  the  original 
Offering  of  the  piece,  despite  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Jewrtt  dispensed  with  the  not- 
always-effectlve  'Vooker"  for  the  steam- 


"Brewster's  Millions"  Gains 


An  advertiser  recently  desired  "a 
gentlewoman  with  a  pleasant  tele- 
phone voice."  "Gentlewoman"  takes 
one  back  to  the  good  old  days  when 
peculiarly  English  terms  were  com- 
mon on  Boston's  street  signs,  as 
"licensed  victualler,"  "baiting,"  and 
other  terms  that  now  excite  the  cu- 
rosity  of  the  younger.  "Gentle- 
woman" means  a  woman  of  good 
birth  or  breeding.  In  this  country 
we  can  easily  pass  the  matter  of 
birth,  for  according  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  his  friends,  the  French 
philosophers,  all  men,  and  presuma- 
bly all  women,  are  born  free  and 
equal.  Surely  there  is  no  better  op- 
portunity for  showing  good  breeding 
than  when  the  telephone  is  taken  in 
hand. 

Pleasant  telephone  voices  are  by 
no  means  rare  in  Boston.  There  are 
business  offices  whose  telephone  girls 
cheer  by  their  voices  even  when  they 
cannot  give  desired  information. 
Their  voices  imply  anxiety  to  be  of 
service;  they  express  tonally  the  re- 
gret at  not  being  able  to  answer  sat- 
isfactorily.  They  are  calm,  subdued, 
one  might  say  leisurely,  voices.  They 
suggest  neatness,  something  light 
and  fluffy  in  dress.  These  voices 
.surely  are  not  associated  with  chew- 
ing gum  and  "gent'man  friends"; 
voices  that  are  low  and  distinct  even 
in  giving  numbers. 

The  wonder  is  that  women  not  con- 
nected professionally  with  the  tele- 
phone do  not  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously  learn   from   these   gentle-  j 
women.    Was  it  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell] 
Holmes  who  said  that  the  Bostouian's  , 
voice  was  the  product  of  the  east 
wind  and  codfish?   It  is  not  a  matter  j 
of  enunciation,  pronunciation,  accent.  ; 
Southern  women,  Virginians  espe-j 
daily,  may  say  "poach"  for  "porch," J 
but  their  voices  are  as  Cordelia's.  \ 
Some  New   England   women  when 
they  speak  at  the  telephone  or  in  the  . 
parlor  bring  to  mind  the  sound  made 
by  a  barkeeper  cracking  ice.  Others  1 
are  not  so  brittle,  so  staccato,  inj 
speech;  they  are  raucous  or  shrill;  ' 
voices  of  the  nervous,  high-strung,  . 
domineering.  # ,  I 

Poets  and  novelists  endow  their  I 
women  with  beautiful  voices.  Thomas  i 
Hardy's  Eustacia  reminded  one  of  I 
the  viola  when  she  spoke.    One  can- 1 
not  imagine  Sophia  Western.  Beatrix,  j. 
Amelia  (Fielding's  or  Thackeray's), 
Bathshebn.  or  porr  Tess  stabbing  the 
ear.    Disagreeable  voices  even  come 
out  of  studios  in  spite  of  singing 
teachers  and  masters  ih  elocution;  i 
for  agreeable  singers  and  declaimers 
have  sometimes  a  raw,  coarse  organ 
in  conversation.    There  is  a  lack  of 
home  training,  and  too  often  children 
follow  the  example  of  the  parents, 
although  the  latter  may  be  happily 
mated,  even  agreeing  in  vocal  dis- 
cordance. 

I'napprcoiatcMl 


to  their  unappreciated-  brother's 
ideals    and    technical    ability.  Sir 

James  Ban-ie,  for  instance,  declar- 
ing him  to  be  "the  novelists'  novel- 
ist," gives  the  reading  world  again 
|  "the  chance  to  fhare  him  with  us." 
This  phrase,    "the  novelists'  riovejl- 
I  ist,"  was  applied  in  past  years  to 
ji  George  Meredith  and  George  Gissing, 
j  who  were  slow  in  making  their  way 
jwith   the  general  public.     In,  like 
|j  manner  Browning  has  been  called 
I "the  poets'  poet";  Johannes  Brahms, 
I  "the  musicians'  musician."  Whether 
[the   four   were   comforted    by  the 
phrase  is   unknown.    |  Definite  and 
widespread    success,    perhaps  they 
thought,  would  have  been  more  to 
the  purpose  than  this  vague  eulogy. 

The  name  of  the  novelist  now  so 
heavily  indorsed  is  not  known  to 
many  Americans.    Some  years  ago 
Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  discov- 
ered him  and  sounded  his  jjraise,  but 
Mr.  Howells,  generous   by  nature, 
was  in  the  habit  of  discovering  au- 
thors whom   he  thought  neglected 
and  obscure,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
Mr.  Howells'j  article  drew  inquirers 
to  the  book  shops.    Various  reasons 
have  been  given  for  the  neglect.  One 
wriker  has  said  that  the  lack  of  the 
novelist's  popularity  is  due  to  "parsi- 
mony of  color  and  sentiment,"  to  the 
author's  "steadfast  refusal  to  sat- 
isfy cheap  conventions."  Another 
thinks  that  "the  emotionai  quality  is 
limited  by  an  ironical  standpoint." 
This  is  to  be  said,  however:  that  the 
readers  of  these  novels  are  stanch 
in   their  admiration  and  pay  the 
greatest  of  compliments — they  read 
the  novels  over  and  over  again. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
3  effect  of  these  preface-writers  on  the 
|  general  public.    Of  course  they  will 
Jnot  read  the  preface  unless  they  hap- 
jpen  to  purchase  the  novel.  Perhaps 
I  the  cumulative  force  of  the  several 
[tributes    will    indirectly    have  its 
jwftisht.     It   will  finally  be  noised 
labroad  that  these  novels  should  be 
road  by  anyone  that  wishes  to  be 
'thought  reasonably  and  seasonably 
[Intelligent. 

Even  If  there  is  no  great  increase 
Jin  sales,  the  novelist  should  be  con- 
fcoled  by  the  thought  that  so  many 
jmore  of  his  stories  are  in  print. 
jRemy  de  Gourmont,  arguing  that  in 
[reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  lit- 
jerary  glory,  said  at  the  same  time 
(that  the  only  dead  volume  is  the  one 
that  is  lost;  all  the  others  live;  the 
[older  they  are,  I  he  more  intense  is 
their  vitality.  "A  book  is  not  dead 
that  exists  as  a  volume  in  a  library." 
Has  a  book  that  exists  only  on  a  pub- 
lisher's shelf  true  life?  One  hopes 
that  the  kindly  spirit  shown  by  mem- 
bers of  this  novelist's  calling  will 
quicken  the  curiosity  of  the  crowds. 
Literary  generosity  at  least  should 


j  The  HoiteM:  Dogs  are  »o  good.  This  oi 
1  worth  more —  .       m   .■  1 

Jacques:    Than  father,  mother,  brothers, 
hero,  children,  valets,  wives— 
I    The  Hostess:    1>«.  you  needn  t  laugh; 
lone  Is  Innocent,   faithful,   never  harms 
1  while  others —  ,  _, 

i    .lacquos:     Hurrah   for  the   dogs'.  Tin 
nothing  more  perfect  under  the  sun. 
I    The  Hostess:    If  there  is  anything  more 
I  feet  it  l«  not  man. 
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His  till,  curlin'  upward,  wire  long,  loose,  an' 
slim — 

When   he  didn't  wag  it,    why,    the   tall  It 

—wagged  him! 
Hi™legs  wua  so  crooked;  my  bench-legged  pup 
Wuz  as  tall  scttin'  down  as  he  wuz  staudin'  up: 

iHe'd  lie  by  tho  stove  of  a  night  an'  regret 
IThe'  various  vlttles  an'  thing*  he  had  et; 
When  a  stranger,  most  likely  a  tramp,  come 
along, 

He'd  lift  up  his  voice  in  significant  song — 
You  wondered,  by  gum:  how  there  ever  wuz 

space 

In  that  bosom  o'  his'n  to  hold  so  much  bass! 
Of  daytimes  he'd  sneak  to  the  road  an'  lie 

down. 

An'  tackle  the  couatry  dorgs  comln'  to  town; 
By  common  consent  he  wuz  boss  In  St.  Joe, 
For  what  lie  took  hold  of  he  never  let  go! 
An'  n  dude  that  come  courtin'  our  girl  left  a 
slice 

Of  his  white  flannel  suit  with  our  bench-legged 

fyce! 

.He  wuz  good  to  us  kids — when  we  pulled  at 
f       his  fur  / 
Or  twisted  his  tall  he  would  never  demur: 
He  seemed  to,  enjoy  all  our  play  an'  our  chaff. 
For  his  tongue  'u'd  banc  out  an'  he'd  lad  an' 
he'd  laff; 

An'  once,  when  the  Hobart  boy  fell  through 

the  Ice, 

He  wuz  drug  clean  ashore  by  that  bench-legged 

fyce! 

We  all  hev  our  choice,  an'  you,  like  the  rest, 
Allow  that  the  dorg  which  you've  got  Is  the 

best: 

I  wouldn't  «lve  much  for  the  boy  'at  grows  up 
With  no  friendship  subslstln'  'tween  him  au' 

a  pup! 

When  a  fellow  gits  old — I  tell  you  it's  nice 
To  thlak  of  his  youth  and  his  bench-legged  fyce! 


Loose  and  Tight  Verse 

As.  the  World  Wags: 

I  don't  think  that  "F.  S.  S."  and 
otliers  have  put  their  fingers  on  the  real 
weak  points  of  vers  llbre. 

Almost  the  greatest  charm  of  poetry 
Is  suggestion.  Now,  when  you  write, 
humaniy  speaking,  exactly  what  you 
mean — as  you  can  with  vers  llbre — you 
get  prose.  It  may  have  admirable 
thought,  but  it  lacks  suggestion. 

In  the  effort  to  get  rhyme,  "the  rack 
of  finest  wits,"  and  In  the  struggle, 
writhing  and  agony  of  trying  to  get  the 
wrong  words  to  say  the  right  thing,  one! 
sometimes  achieves  the  impossible,  or, 
rather,  from  the  flame  of  frantic  fric- 
tion (of  "Rhyming  Dictionary"  leaves)  j 
rises,  phoenix-like,  another  Idea,  some- 
what  like  the  first,  Its  illegitimate  child,  i 
so  to  say,  and  thus  more  beautiful.  I 
With  vers  libre  one  experiences  thoj 
mortification  one  sometimes  feels  in  hav- ) 
Ing  roared  out  one's  agony  in  perfectly' 
fit  terms.  With  rhymed  poetry  one  feels , 
the  satisfaction  of  a  wit  who  gives  thej 
nuance  of  his  meaning  by  the  raise  of  I 
an  eyebrow,  the  turn  of  a  word.  1 
Vers  lllye  is  the  bludgeon-blow ;  ij 
rhymed  poetry  the  oblique  thrust. 
Dedham.  P.  M.  DRYASDUST. 


He  Has  Rabbit-Cats 

As  the  World  Wags: 

From  my  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  cats,  I  could  write  a  book  re- 
counting many  acts  of  extraordinary  In- 
telligence on  their  part.  I  have  no  In- 
tention of  doing  so,  however,  as  I  should 
thereby  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  a  nature-faker,  and  this  by 
individuals  who  do  not  have  the  intel- 
ligence of  some  of  my  cats. 

Prof.  Wilder  states  that  rabbit-cats 
ore  Improbable  and  their  existence 
should  not  be  credited.  I  am  willing 
to  concede  this,  but  nevertheless  I  have 
two  rabbit-cats.  c.  I 

Newton  Centre.   "   i 
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A  firm  in  London,  believin 
certain  novelist  Is  not  so 
known  and  fully  appreciated  as  he 
should  be,  conceived  the  idea  of  pub- 
lishing a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  with  a  preface  written  by  a 
distinguished  literary  man  for  each 
volume.  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  leads  the 
way.  and  the  other  prefaces  will  be 
by  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero,  Messrs.  Wells.  Locke, 
Howells.    Hewlett    Chesterton  ami 


The  Bench-Legged  Fyce 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

I    Apropos   of   articles   in   the  Boston 

I  Herald  and  Journal  for  and  against 
dogs.  It  is  a  Joy  to  recall  the  following 
lines  of  my  childhood,  when  a  headless 
dog.  tailless  dog,  or  any  thing  that  was 

1  plain  dog  was  dear  to  my  heart.  The 
verses  were  written  by  Eugene  Field. 
I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  know  then, 
and  do  not  know  now,  the  meaning  of 
"fyce,"  but  It  has  something  to  do  with 
a  dog,  and  that  fact  alone  sufficeth 
yours  truly,         JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

I  Boston. 

Rpeakin'  of  dorgs,  my  bench-legged  fyce 
I  Hod  most  o'  the  virtues,  an'  nary  a  vice. 
Koine  folks  called  him  Sooner,  a  name  that  arose 

Irom  his  predisposition  to  chronic  repose; 
I  But,  rouse  his  ambition,  be  couldn't  be  beat— 
(Yer  bet  yer  he  got  that  on  all  his  four  feet! 

Mos'  n»rgs  hez  some  forte— like  huntin'  nn'  such, 
'  But  the  sports  o'  the  Held  didn't  bother  him 
much ; 

l  Wuz  Just  a  plain  dorg,  an'  contented  to  ho 
On  peaceable  terms  with  the  neighbors  an'  me; 

'Used  to  fldrtlo  an'  squirm,  and  grunt  "Oh.  how 

nice!"  ,  , 

When  I  tickled  the  back  of  that  hench-legged 

I  fyce! 


r 


A  Note  on  Stops 

HaJHs^ou  considered  how  authors 
^fcbir  ion? 

With  some  the  dash  is  wholly  out 
of  favor;  yet  suppose  that  "Tristram 
Shandy"  were  printed  in  new  edi- 
tions without  the  clash;  what  would 
become  of  Sterne's  humor,  graceless 
irresponsibility,  sneaking  innuendo? 
Grant  that  an  author's  punctuation 
may  be  mannered,  arbitrary;  it  is  pe-| 
culiar  to  him  and  gives  his  style  fci 
certain  individuality.  William  E.  Hen-  j 
ley,  for  example,  used  the  colon  in  a 
singular  way,  in  a  way  not  approved 
bv  pedagogues.  Witness  his  essay  on' 
Fielding.  He  put  colons  where  others 
would  insert  dashes  or  enclose  the 
clause  in  parentheses.  To  some,  Hen- 
ley's punctuation  is  an  affectation; 
others  enjoy  his  opinions  and  his  Eng-i 
lish  the  more.    This  is  true: — if  a 
writer  should  quote  from  the  essay  ] 
just  named,  not  one  compositor  in  a 
hundred |  would  follow  literally  the 
original. 
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,■•  1  entertainment  '"Th»TfSaWC^~~,in.1rrj  mt  ..f  by~Th«  author,  t 
In  thousands  flocked  to  a  orlant.  |  account  for  their  frequent  eccentric 
nluv   which  lifted  the  olouds  of  I  ties."  Mr.  Barnes  urges  those  who  stai 
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i  int"i'S  admit  r>:iK  commas  ami  i 
ioils     They  recai'il  a  comma  b»'fore  I 
inv  "and"  superfluous,  although  the  I 
tbsence  of  the  mark  may  wholly  iwisi 
;hr  writers  moaning.    Others  toler-  I 
ate  the  sefni  colon  if  it  is  sparingly  | 
omployed,  but  do  not  know  the  exist-  I 
Mice  or  the  colon.   There  va  an  trrl-  fl 
Uttng  Indifference  about  the  precise  I 
position  of  an  interrogation  point  ft 
When  It  Bhould  follow,  not  precede,  I 
quotation  marks.    There  are  others  > 
that  believe  In  as  little  punctuation 
as  possible. 

Hyphen  or  no  hyphen,  commas  or  • 
Bernl-colons.  the  wonder  is  that  artl-  I 
cles  written  hastily,  from  necessity,  g 
and  set  up  with  equally  necessary  » 
haste,  appear  in  the  morning  newspa-  |> 
lets  as  coherent  as  they  do.  Nor  L 
should  it  he  forgotten  ihat  compos-  j 
itors  and  proofreaders,  while  they 
may  not  be  punctilious  in  following  a  ' 
[writer's  punctuation,  often  save  him  I 
from  committing  a  foolish  blunder  in 
house  construction  or  in  statement  of  I 


Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes,  the  well-graced,  ex- 
perienced actor,  "Handsome  Jack" 
Barnes,  aa  he  was  familiarly  known 
when  he  supported  famous  actresses— 
among  them  Mme.  Ristorl,  Mme.ModJes- 
ka,  Adelaide  Neilson-was  last  seen 
here  as  a  member  of  a  company  headed 
by  Blanche  Bates  in  a  melancholy  re- 
vival of  "East  Lynne."  In  this  old  play 
he  took  the  small  part  of  a  fine  old 
crusted  English  gentleman  and  acted  so 
that  the  character  had  weight  and 
authority.  He  took  the  part  seriously 
land  was  thus  in  strong  contrast  with 
I  Mr  Wilton  Lackaye,  whose  object  ap- 
Inerently  was  to  turn  the  seducer  into  a 
cheap  Jester  and  the  emotional  but 
hopelessly  old-fashioned  drama  into  a 
burlesque. 

Mr.  Barnes  some  years  ago  published 
a  volume  of  his  reminiscences,  an  un- 
usually interesting  book  by  reason  of  his 
frank  expression  of  opinions  and  shrewd 
comments  on  associates  in  the  art  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life  and  intelli- 
gence. From  time  to  time  he  has  con- 
tributed to  English  periodicals,  theat- 
rical papers  and  grave  reviews.  His 
article  on  "London  Theatres  in  War- 
time, a  Dramatic  Stocktaking,"  pub- 
lished in  The  Stage  (London),  is  note- 
worthy for  several  reasons ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  set  aside  some  of  his  pungent 
Temarks  by  simply  calling  Mr,  Barnes  a 
reactionary. 

Reviewing  the  season  of  Jj)17-18  and 
those  seasons  preceding  it  since  Ger- 
many declared  war  and,  outraging  Bel- 
gium, outraged  the  civilized  world,  Mr. 
Barnes  begins  by  denying  statements 
that  had  been  made  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  the  war  on  the  business  of 
theatres  in  London.  "The  last  threa 
years,"  he  writes,  "have  been,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  times,  theatrically,  I 
have  ever  noted  in  London." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  war  times  have, 
Invariably,  been  good  for  theatres.   It  is 
perfectly  true  that  for  a  month  or  two 
■  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  a  panic  sets  in 
3  which  temporarily  paralyzes  the  busi- 
I  ness   of   amusements,    but   when  that 
I  panic  is  over  and,  as  a  result,  all  private 
I  expensive  entertainments  and  functions 
[  are  stopped,  the  theatre  looms  up  the 
best  and  least  expensive  relaxation  of 
I  the  people  and.  provided  the  managers 
[are  able  to  gauge  and  put  before  the 
[public  the  fare  they  relish,  good  business 
I  Invariably  results.    That  is  the  record 
[of  the  Crimean  war,  the  Indian  mutiny 
I  and   the   Boer   war,   and  the  present 
|  awful  conflict  has  been  no  exception  to 
I  the  rule.    Moreover,  I  recently  read  a 
well-authenticated    statement    that  at 
the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the 
Paris  theatres  enjoyed  a  time  of  un- 
precedented popularity  and  success." 

That  some  of  the  best  theatres  in  Lon- 
don were  not  so  successful  as  could  be 
wished  shows  that  the  managers  were 
not  fortunate  in  the  selection  or  produc- 
tion of  plays.  "This  difficulty  of  Judg- 
ment oceurs  in  normal  as  well  as  in 
war  times.  Taste  and  liberality  have 
been  as  much  in  evidence  as  ever,  but 
I  now  as  ever,  'the  play's  the  thing.'  " 

"Apparently  the  taste  of  the  public  ha» 
,  run  pretty  solidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
lighter  and  more  frivolous  style  of  en- 
tertainment. In  strenuous  times,  such 
as  they  are  passing  through  (with  the 
horrors  of  war  brought  before  them  at 
every  turn),  the  public  are  less  scru- 
tlnous  and  more  eager  for  what  1b  only 
relaxation.  Assuredly  they  don't  And 
amusement  in  war  plays.  They  don't 
want  sermons!  They  don't  want  clinical 
lectures!  They  don't  want  essays  on 
hereditary  disease!  They  don't  want 
sordid  or  morbid  problems  or  problems 
of  the  sexes.  The  successes  in  any  of 
these  fields  are  few  and  far  between. 
As  an  instance  of  what  they  do  want, 
1  venture  to  refer  to  a  play  I  was  as- 
sociated with  for  nearly  two  years,  Teg 
o'  My  Heart.'  On  1U  production  it  was 
almost  unanimously  condemned  by  the 
press  of  London.  No  one  could  dream  of 
claiming  for  It  that  It  was  a  great  play, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  two  charm- 
ing and  clever  artists  in  the  leading 
character.  It  was  pronounced  by  all  a. 


fear)  of  either  being  shocked  or  put 
the  blush,  and  it  was  a  sheer  delight  to  , 
tindfcne's  self  associated  w^ahytWng 
f©  healthy  and  so  pleasure-giving.  More- 
over, when  business  and  circumstances  j 


permitted,  the  management  Invited  num- 
bers of  wounded  soldiers  from  the  va- 
rious hospitals,  and  It  was  a  very  great 
added  gratification  to  assist  in  tempora- 
rily dispelling  the  cares  of  the  brave 
men  who  had  been  broken  in  their 
country's  wars  and  beguillnjf  them  of 
their  sufferings,  and  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  on  such  occasions  the  paying  pub- 
lic was  no  whit  behind  the  company  in 
enjoying  our  heroes'  enjoyment.  No  end 
of  letters  were  received  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  company,  from  soldiers 
who  had  returned  to  the  front,  expres- 
sive of  their  appreciation  of  the  per- 
formance. This  is  not  an  Isolated  case. 
There  have  been  many  plays  of  similar 
Quality,  and  similarly  successful." 

But  what  would  Mr.  Barnes  say  to  the 
long  run  of  "The  Three  Daughters  of  M. 
Dupont"  and  "Damasect  Goods"  In  Lon- 
don and  in  the  English  provinces? 

Without  anv  reference  to  those  plays, 
lie  admits  that  the  "clever,  advanced" 
iplay  has  its  place,  but  he  insists  that  the 
•place  Is  in  "a  special  theatre,  and,  pref- 
ably,  for  the  use  of  a  repertory  com- 
(pany  for  the  constantly  demonstrated 
reasons  that  Its  admirers  are  most  lim- 
ited (six  nights  will  exhaust  them,  as  a 
'rule),  and  that  such  plays  mean  speedy 
*« if  artistic)  closure  in  any  ordinary  Lon- 
idon  theatre." '  •.'  ,1 

1   This  was  not  true  of  the  two  plays 
Must  mentioned. 

In  spite  of  the  profitable  business,  Mr. 
Barnes  is  not  wholly  cheerful  over  the 
■present  state  of  the  London  theatres. 
"T'Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  stage  has 
(become  an  almost  Impossible  source  of 
(livelihood  to  a  large  number  of  artists, 
•".unless  .-uosidlzed  by  a  private  income, 
Jlsome  of  the  most  cardinal  requisites  are 
absolutely  dropping  out  of  use.  Technique 
ils  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Ordinary 
speaking  is  so  faulty  in  the  primary 
matter  of  articulation  alone,  that  the 
''public  are  very  often  heard  to  complain 
that  they  cannot  catch  what  is  being 
said;  while  the  speaking  of  poetic  lines  is 
nearly  a  dead  art.    A  recent  perform- 
ance of  one  of  the  Standard  English 
comedies  presented  an  array  of  names, 
'enough  to  'make  the  mouth  water,  and 
as  a  result  one  could  have  counted  on} 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  members  of 
the  cast  who."  in  diction,  carriage,  man- 
ner or  atmosphere,  conveyed  a  notion  on 
|  the  period  in  which  the  play  was  laid. 
The  plav  could  have  been  well  cast  three 
times  over  in  London  25  or  30  years  ago! 
I  wonder  if  anything  approaching  a  com- 
I  petent    performance    of    'Romeo  and 
Juliet;*  for  instance,  could  be  given  in 
our  metropolis  today?    I  gravely  doubt 
It'    I  was  recently  delighted  to  Join  in 
two  so-called  'all-star'  performances  of 
Shakespearean  plays  for  theatrical  funds 
under  royal  patronage,  when  misread* 
ings  came  as  thick  as  'blackberries  in 
September,'  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain 
onward,  and  often  from  well  graced,  up- 
to-date  favorites.-.' 

"Now,  I  have  'no  axe  to  grind,"  and  am 
the  most  appreciative  audience  in  the 
•world,  able  to  enjoy  what  is  good  wher- 
i  ever  I  meet  it,  but  does  any  playgoer 
-  with  a  memory  extending  into  the  last 
generation    (only   the  opinion   of  such 
would  carry  weight  here)  suggest  that 
»ny  latter-dav  performances  are  better 
lhan  Phelps's  Wolsey.  Falstaff,  Malvolio; 
Adelaide  Neilson's  Juliet,  Julia;  Chippen- 
llale's  Sir  Peter  Teazle;  Coghlan's  Charles 
:  Surface;  Dillon's  Belphegor;  Sam  Em 
-;  ery's   Pcgctty;   Lady   Bancroft's   Polly  I 
5  Eccles;    Lydia  Footers  Esther   Eccles;  I 
I  Ben  Webster's  Triplet;  David  James's 
Perkyn  Middlewick;  Irving's  Charles  I, 

.  i  Mathias,  and  Louis  XI;  Kendal's  Young 
Marlow;  Sothern's  David  Garrick;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boucicault's  performances; 
Mrs.  Kendal's  many  parts;  Tree's  Sven- 
j  gali;  Charles  Mathews's  inimitable  light 
comedy,  etc. 

"With  no  little  confidence  T  pause  for 
a  reply,'  and  I  fancy  if  a  number  of  such 


think  Imperially."  He  wonders  that, 
even  in  war  time,  there  is  not  one 
manager  that  will  risk  modest  produc- 
tions of  Shakespeare  and  the  classic 
plays  continuously  in  the  West  End.  "In 
a  population  of  7,000,000— with  an  Im- 
mense flux  of  transients  on  war  business 
or  war  leave— assuredly  they  don't  all 
want  to  be  amused  the  same  way  every 
night.  *  •  *  The  absence  of  authors'  fees  '• 
would  help  to  pay  for  the  necessary  \ 
modest  (but  not  necessarily  ineffective) 
scenery  and  properties.  The  artists  [ 
would  enjoy  and  become  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  frequent  changes  which  j 
would  keep  their  hearts  in  their  work. 
If  such  a  theatre  were  possible  I  would 
gladly  devote  what  is  left  to  me  of  a 
working  life  to  its  development,  and  I 
could  name,  In  24  hours,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred plays  that  would  come  as  so  many 
thunder-claps  to  modern  audiences,  and 
many  of  them  run  for  months  if 
needed."  He  refers  to  the  excellent 
Shakesperian  entertainment  at  the  "Old 
Vic." 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Barnes  does  not 
stand  In  awe  of  the  actor-manager. 
"The  star  system  has  also  much  to 
answer  for.  I  suppose  it  is  only  natural 
that  a  man  who  becomes  an  actor- 
manager,  either  with  his  own  capital  or 
that  of  his  friends,  or  the  ever-lurking 
syndicate,  should  desire  to  do  the  best 
possible  for  himself,  but  it  is  a  pity,  and 
a  huge  mistake,  if  that  desire  should 
result  in  the  production  of  only  plays 
that  keep  the  manager  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage  all  the  time,  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  all  other  individualities, 
who,  if  he  only  knew  it,  are  invaluable 
in  enhancing  the  rays  of  his  own  stellar 
attractiveness.  Such  cases  are  not  in- 
frequent, and  they  have  only  one  end, 
sooner  or  later,  viz.,  disaster  to  all  con- 
cerned. As  an  instance  of  modern  stage 
eccentricity  I  may,  perhaps,  mention  an 
amusing  experience  I  had  a  short  time 


ago.  I  was  playing  in  one  of  the  great 
bard's  masterpieces,  and  was  quite 
astonished  to  hear  the  star  actor-man- 
ager completely  change  some  lines  in 
one  of  the  scenes.  Filled  with  curiosity, 
I  asked  him  why.  He  replied  that  *he 
had  quite  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  a 
misprint.'  These  lines  have  stood  in 
every  version  of  the  play,  from  the 
quarto  down,  for  S00  years,  and  their 
correctness,  meaning  and  bearing  would 
seem  to  be  as  plain  as  the  proverbial 
pikestaff,  and  yet  our  star  had  dis- 
covered, after  all  this  time,  that  they 
were  wrong!  In  the  words  of  a  popular 
entertainer,  who  died  a  few  years  ago, 
'Isn't  It  wonderful?'  " 
!  The  elocution,  tones  and  emphasis  and 
readings  of  Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson  were  the  outcome  of  the 
school  that  Mr.  Barnes  extols.  "That 
standard  is  all-sufficient  for  my  argu- 
ment. If  matters  continue  in  their  pres- 
ent course,  many  of  the  masterpieces  of 
English  dramatic  literature,  including 
those  of  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of 
every  age  and  clime,  bid  fair  to  be  im- 
proved off  the  stage  completely. 

"  'O  there  tie  players    that  I  have  seen 
play   and   heard   others   praise,    and  that 
highly,    not   to   speak    it    profanely,  that 
.  neither  having,  etc.,  etc.,  etc' 

"And  so  I  think  it  behooves  all  com- 
mentators to  be  very  sure  of  their 
ground  before  they  proclaim  improve- 
ment which  is  no  improvement  at  all, 
because  it  is  possible  thereby  seriously 
to  mislead  the  earnest  and  honest  stu- 
dent and  put  him  on  a  false  track,  and 
I  would  further  advise  the  members  of 
my  own  respected  calling  (managers  and 
actors  alike)  to  give  the  public's  amuse- 
ment, relaxation  and,  in  short,  entertain- 
ment, due  consideration  without  being 
scared  at'  the  idea  of  being  dubbed 
'theatrical.' 

|      "  'The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons 

give 

i  For  they  who  live  to  please,  must  please 
I         to  live.'  " 


Sullivan's  song,  'The  Lost  Chord," 
Is  the  basis  of  a  five-reel  motion  pic- 
ture. Hopp  Hadley  conceived  the  idea. 
Mr.  Hadley  explains  his  Invention. 
Symphony  is  a  story  in  music.  Cinema 


;  playgoers  Could  be  polled  their  reply  Jg  a  stQry  m  pictures.  By  telling  the 
would  somewhat  astound  the  preachers  game  story  in  both  mu?ic  and  pictures 
;  of  Improvement.  Let  us  take  the  high-  yQu  make  uge  Qf  tWo  powerful  me(jiums 
est  example  for  an  argument.  Snake-  wUh  which  to  play  upon  the  emotions— 
speare  wrote  his  characters  for  Ideal  musIc  entering  through  the  ear  door 
men  and  women.  Whatever  passion  or  and  plctures  through  the  eye  door."  In 
impulse  of  nature  he  depicts,  it  is  a  per-  ..Tne  Lost  Chord,"  the  organ4st.  we  are 
feet  type  of  that  passion  or  impulse,  and  informed,  js  the  main  character  of  the 
.  ;  the  actor's  best  intellect  should  be  bent  drama.  ..xhe  climaxes  of  a  beautiful 
I  to  'reaching  out'  and  tilling  the  habit  ,0V6  s)-orv  are  arranged  so  that  they 
created  by  the  author,  and  not  seeking  take  piace  while  he  is  at  the  organ, 
to  contract  that  habit  to  the  limit  of  his  This  gjves  excellent  opportunities  for 
own  measurements,  and,  by  this  same  tne  introduction  of  cinema-symphony  In 
rule,  criticism  should  estimate  the  actor's  jt3  highest  form  and  yet  so  simply 
efforts  on  this  same  bas's.  It  is  Idle  and  presented  that  a  child  can  grasp  the 
silly  to  write  of  a  "natural'  Romeo.  idea  jror  instance,  while  the  action  of 
There  is  no  natural  model  in  modern  life  tjle  story  is  approaching  a  climax,  addi- 
or  perception  of  a  man  who  acts  as  tional  scenes  illustrating  what  the  or- 
Romeo  does.  Unless  the  actor  can  ere-  ganist  is  playing  are  seen  on  the  or- 
ate a  strong  ideal  atmosphere,  he  can-  gan  pipes.  These  pictures,  the  music  of 
not  play  the  part  at  all,  and  his  success  the  orchestra  which  they  illustrate,  and 
or  failure  should  be  Judged  from  that  the  pictures  presenting  the  action  of  the 
.standpoint."  j  story,  all  reach  a  climax  at  the  same 
Mr.  Barnes  finds  this  difference  be-  time."  A  diagram  of  the  chord  would 
tween  the  actors  of  the  last  generation  a(jd  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
and  those  of  today:  the  former  strove  I  spectator. 

for  the  ideal.    They  missed  it  some-   

times.  "There  were  undoubtedly  many  jThe  Editor  of  the  Boston  Herald: 
bad  actors  among  them,  but  they  did 
not,  'as  so  many  of  our  (modern)  play- 
ers do,'  begin  by  dragging  the  ideal 
down  to  the  level  of  their  own  person- 
ality, and  searching  for  hidden  mean- 


leading  i-oIch  wnen   Ed  LTDavrnpM-: 
•was  the  manager  and  Joseph  P  Prlceffli 
the  stage  manager.   At  thut  time  it  was  * 
my  good  fortune  to  be  a  chosen  friend  $ 
of  Mrs.  Price  and  was  her  companion 
lor  several  years.    I  remember  well  the 
strangeness  of  feeing  the  bill  boards 

all  over  the  city  announcing  the  benefit; 
'  of  Lawrence  Patrick  Barrett.    I  had| 
never  seen  his  name  other  than  the! 
i5  way  it  always  appeared  on  the  play 
I  bills  as  L.  P.  Barrett,  and  Inquired  of  I' 
H  Mr.   Price   if  Patrick   was  really  his 
J  name.    Mr.   Price  assured  me  that  itW 
1  was,  and  by  that  means  he  woull  draw 
a  a  big  house.    Otherwise,  he  preferred  ltli 
I  as  it  always  appeared  on  the  bills.    I B 
■  remember  perfectly  well  the  success  of 
*  the  benefit,  as  the  play  of  "Robert  Em.[ 
I  met"  not  only  gave  Barrett  a  romantic  P 
I  part  to  play,  in  which  he  made  a  great  r 
I   success,  but  it  drew  a  crowded  gallery, 

and  for  that  matter  a  big  house.  Alsoj. 
B  I  hemcmber  on  that  occasion  Josephine?, 
i   Orton  was  hissed  by  the  gallery  in  thcL 
I   tavern  scene;  which  also  caused  ques-B 
Honing  on  my  part.    I  was  told  by  Mr.  K 
Price  that  the  gallery  were  not  pleased  t 
I   with   Miss/  Orton  because  her  gesture  ;: 
I   after  drinking— rubbing  herself  gastro-h 
|   nomically  in  such  evident  enjoyment- 
was  in  their  estimation  "making  fun  of 
1   the  Irish,"   and   as  such   resented  byfj 
I    them.   The  hissing  had  to  be  suppressed^ 
I    by  the  policeman  who  was  always  on 
i    duty.    I  forget  his  name,  but  know  he[. 
apepared  on  the  stage  in  the  play  oft 
"Ixion,  or  the  Gods  on  a  Lark,"  andK 
I  •  was  hailed  by  two  of  the  gods,  who|j 
V  sang  in  bibulous  tones  "Beautiful  Star,"  * 
pointing  and  calling  his  starry  badge. 
"Star  of  the  Evening." 

ADELAIDE  PERKINS. 

Ostervllle. 

New  Plays  by  Sir  James  M.  Barrie 
and  Other  Stage  News 

New  plays  by  Barrie  were  produced] 
at  a  performance  at  Wyndham's,  Lon- 
don, in  aid  of  Lady  Lytton's  hospital,  l 
June  28.    The  Times,  quoting  Whistler, : 
said    that   art   happened.     "The  veryl 
decorative,  mundane  chatty  ladies  who 
filled    the    house    were  momentarily 
hushed  to,  silence  by  it.    If  they  had 
begun  by  babbling  it  was  only  natural,  I 
for  had  they  not  seen  their  children  ( 
down  to  the  very  babes  in  nightgowns, 
dancing   and   romping   on   the   stage?  t 
This  was  in  'The  Origin  of  Harlequin,' 
a  ballet  of  Juveniles,  with  the  juveniles  t 
all  daintily  dressed  up,  and  heartily  en- 
joying the  fun  and  still  more  delighted  I 
afterwards  to  come  into  the  stalls  in 
costume  and  be  praised  by  their  enrap-  I 
tured  pairents.    Yet  amid  this  innocent 
d3t>auch  tof  nursery  games  and  the  do-  I 
mestlc  affections  art  happened.    It  hap-  I 
pened   lightly,    casually,   in    'La   Poli-  I 
tesse,'  wherein  two  escaped  prisoners,  I 
arrant  cockneys    both,    sought  refuge 
with  a  young  French  couple  and,  after 
much  confusion  of  tongues,  discovered 
that  their  kind,   embarrassed,  fright-  i 
ened  hosts  had  been  married  that  very 
day.   And  the  problem  for  our  cockneys 
,    was  how  to  retire  gracefully,  though 
hungry,  and  how  to  show  real  delicacy  j 
of  feeling  under  a  Whitechapel  veneer. 
They  solved  the  proDlem  beautifully— 
i    that  is  to  say,  Barrielshly,  and  as  the 
|    little  piece  will  probably  be  seen  again 
!     'on  the  halls'  or  elsewhere,  it  should  be 
!    recorded  that  'they'  the  pioneers,  were 
Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurler  and  Mr.  Will 
West,  M.  Jules  Delacre  and  Miss  Helen 
Morris.     And    then    art    happened  In 
down  right  earnest,  an  art  of  exquisite 
delicacy  and  reticence,   an  art  which 
might  be  called  quintessence  of  Barrie. 
It  is  art  that  interprets  'the  sense  of 
tears  in  human  things,'   yet  is  never 
lachrymose,  is,  in  fact,  a  resolute  pro- 
test against  tears,  a  quiet  denial  of  the 
bitterness  of  death— art,  in  short,  that, 
if  the  old  Aristotelian  theory  were  not 
now  out  of  fashion,  might  rank  as  a 
real  cathartic.    The  mother,   and  her 
friends,    devotedly    table    rapping  for 
communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  ooy 
killed  at  the  front,  and,  patiently  going 
through  the  alphabet,  spell  out  'Love 
bade  me  welcome'  as  a  message  from 
the  dead.    But  their  'results'  are  other- 
wise fragmentary,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  an  unbeliever,  the  boy's  father. 
Then,  when  the  father  is  left  alone,  the 
boy  speaks.    It  is  his  father,  not  his 
mother,  he  must  chat  with— his  mother 
seems   to   him   to   have  been  playing 
some   incomprehensible   game   with  a 
table— and    he    chats    boyishly  about 
his   old    every   day   things,    his    dog,  i 
his   fishing   tackle,    his    father's   pipe.  I 
and    so    forth.     But    father     is    not  | 
to   pull   long  faces   (why,    they  haveK 
their  fun  out  there  in  the  dark— 'Wei' 


With  reference  to  L.  P.  Barrett,  the 
one-time  leading  actor  of  the  Howard 
Athenaeum  in  its  prime,  of  whom 
"Baize"  wrote  recently,  I  remember  that 
he  had  a  benefit  while  he  was  doing  the 


are  most  of  us  pretty  young,  you  know'B 
'  and  he  is  to  take  to  his  old  disused  pipe) 
f  once  more,  please,  and  boy  will  oomen 
again— when  he  can  get  the  password.pi 
What  was  the.  pass  word  tonight?! 
'Love  bade  me  welcome.'  As  you  see, 
wonderfully  simple;  but  wonderfullyK 
beautiful.  Forbes-Roberston  as  the! 
father  and  Faith  Celli  as  sweetheartfl 
both  perfectly  caught  the  grave,  tender^ 
note  of  the  thing."  This  play  is  en-fj 
titled  "A  Well  Remembered  Voice." 

Guy  Bates  Post  has  been  very  BXwM 
cessful  at  Melbourne  in  "The  Masquer-H 
ader"  and  "The  Nigger." 

"Five  Nights,"  a  "play  by  VlctoriaB 
Cross,  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
London,  at  the  Borough,  Stratford,  JuneS 
10.  "The  notoriety  achieved  by  VictoriaJB 
Cross's  novel  of  passion,  and  the  ftr*] 
ther  advertisement  secured  by  the  ban« 
ning  of  the  film-version  of  the  bookfe 
will  doubtless  stimulate  many  personsj 


Into  going  to  see  this  play,  but  It  ma> 
be  said  at  once  that  they  will  be  con- 
siderably disappointed,  If  we  concede 
the  central  standpoint  of  a  certain  lax- 
ity in  the  moral  calibre  of  the  amorouf 
artist  Criticism  is  something  dlsarousec 
by  the  frank  avowal  in  the  progress 
that  the  piece  Is  a  series  of  episodes." 

"The  O'Dempsey,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  William  Boyle,  was  produced  by 
Arthur  Sinclair's  Irish  players  at  the 
Opera  House,  Cork,  June  4.  The  play 
la  a  sequel  to  "The  Eloquent  Dempsey,'' 
which  has  been  seen  in  Boston.  O'Demp- 
sey is  now  a  farmer,  whose  troubles  be- 
gin' when  he  announces  a  sale  of 
meadow  land.  O'Murphy  and  Goveran 
try  to  inveigle  him  Jnto  a  private  sale. 
Then  they  intimidate  him  through  a 
mysterious  organization,  The  Circle. 
O'Flanigan.  the  auctioneer,  Is  also  in- 
timidated, so  that  a  meeting  to  de- 
nounce Dempsey.  instead  of  an  auction, 
is  held.  Dempsey,  however,  gains 
power  in  The  Circle,  calls  himself 
O'Dempsey.  becomes  the  boss,  acts  as 
his  own  auctioneer  and  knocks  down  the 
land  to  O'Murphy  and  Goveran  at  a 
higher  price  than  their  original  offer. 
At  the  end  he  announces  that  he  will 
take   out  a   license  as  an  auctioneer. 

The  play  Is  brimful  of  witty  situations 
and  droll  sayings,  but  its  greatest 
humor  flows  from  the  florid  speeches  of 
Dempsey  and  his  gospel  of  self-propa- 
Jganda.  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  'created'  the 
mart  of  Dempsey,  revels  in  the  re- 
Jlncarnation." 

"Marmaduke,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
(by  Ernest  Denny,  was  produced  at  the 
Haymarket,  June  19.  The  play  is  de- 
scribed as  light,  ingenious,  with  an  ex- 
cellent second  act  and  a  very  poor  third 
one.  "It  Is  a  play  upon  the  old,  familiar 
plan  of  the  'double,'  adroitly  brought  up 
to  date  hy  a  connection  with  that  coni- 
Iraon  object  of  the  picture,  paper,  the  lost- 
memory  photojrraph.  Marmaduke,  a 
wastrel  of  good  family,  has  disappeared. 
Hie  apparent  portrait  Is  seen  in  a  picture 
paper  as  a  lost-memory  case  in  a  London 
hospital.  The  lost-memory  patient  Is 
sent  for.  He  turns  out  to  be  not  Mar- 
maduke at  all,  but  his  'double.'  an  agree- 
able young  peer.  The  young  peer  natu- 
rally Imagines  himself  Marmaduke,  and 
•adopts'  with  great  satisfaction  his 
double's  mother,  step-father  and  ladylove 
until  the  arrival  of  his  former  betrothed 
brings  his  memory  back  with  a  shock- 
not  to  say  Jar."  Dennis  Eadle  played 
the  dual  role. 

A  new  comedy  by  Arnold  Bennett, 
"The  Title,"  was  announced  for  produc- 
tion at  the  Royalty,  London,  for  July 
20.  C.  Aubrey  Smith  and  Eva  Moore 
took  the  leading  parts. 

"Shanghai,"  adapted  for  the  English 
stage  by  Laurl  Wylle  from  the  work  of 

Carey  Duncan  and  Isldora  wnitmarir, 
la  announced  for  Drury  Lane  this  month. 

The  Dally  Telegraph  said  of  Laurence 
Cowen's  'The  Hidden  Hand"  when  It 
was  brought  to  the  Strand.  London.  July 
4:  "It  requires  n  particularly  clever  mnn 
to  blend  melodrama  and  propaganda  In 
such  fashion  as  to  produce  a  thoroughly 
good  play.  The  two  tilings  are,  In  real- 
ity, antagonistic,  for  while  the  first  de- 
mands rapid  and  continuous  progress, 
the  second  Is  constantly  calling  a  hah 
in  order  that  arguments  may  he  driven 
Borne  and  rhetoric  afforded  an  oportu- 
nlty  to  air  Its  views.  In  'The  Hidden 
Hand'  Mr.  Cowen  has  endeavored  to 
sustain  the  dual  role  of  preacher  and  of 
piny  wrigh  t,  without,  unfortunately,  at- 
taining success  In  either."  The  Times 
aald:  "If  German  plotters  are  really 
such  simpletons  as  Mr.  Cowen  makes 
out,  It  Is  the  manifest  duty  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  offer  them  every  facility. 
But  Mr.  Cowen  should  not  let  his  ironic 
talent  run  away  with  him.  He  should 
not  make  an  obviously  robust  young 
woman  pray  Heaven  to  grant  her 
Strength  when  she  Is  only  going  to  tu.n 
off  the  electric  light.  It  is,  ir  we  arc 
'not  mistaken,  the  same  young  poison 
who  feels  a  catastrophe  to  be  Impending 
and  who  asks  the  principal  villain  If  she 
can  do  nothing  to  stir  his  better  nature. 
.There  Is  a  risk  that  this  subtle  burlesque 
of  stage-Kngll.-th  may  be  missed  by  the 
general  playgoer." 

Sir  George  Alexander  left  i60.«27.  a  net 
personality  of  16U.058.  The  Stage  says 
that  Sir  Alfred  Butt  wishes  to  find  n 
Kod  tenant  for  the  St.  James's  Theatre. 
■  "It  Is  rather  curious  how  managers 
aeem  to  fight  shy  of  this  theatre,  yet 
the  late  Sir  George  Alexander  made  ti 
fortune  there,  as  was  proved  by  the 
publication  of  his  vary  generous  will 
last  week.  Kven  Sir  George,  however, 
bad  a  hard  struggle  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  management,  for  1  remem- 
ber the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving  saying  at 
one  critical  period:  'If  the  next  play  Is 
not  successful  Alexander  will  cense  to 
JM  a  manager.'  The  'next  play'  was 
ecar  Wilde  s  'Lady  Windermere's  Fun.' 

enormous  success,  which  established 
texander  at  the  St.  James's.    There  is 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  this  theatre 
.nts  a  strong  permanent  personality 
Its  head,  and  one  man  I  can  see  in 
lat  position  is  Martin  Harvey.   He  has 
society,  following,  and  his  Ideas  of 
>ductlorl  would  exactly  fit  In  with  the 
jditlonsjof  the  house.    When  he  se- 
tres  the  mays  that  fit  in  with  his  ideas 
will  ;";  In  Ixmdon  without  a  doubt, 
should  like  to  see  him  make  a  start 
th   tM'i  new  Maeterlinck  acquisition, 
ilch    he   la   getting   ready   for  the 
itumn  and  I  hear  he  has  another  play 
larly  -eady  which  should  be  welcome 
London." 

'The  All  Alone,"  a  play  in  four  acts. 
Henty  O'Hnnlon,  was  produced  at  the 
iWlwfclc  Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  June 


IT.  Mr.  O'Hanlon  is  the  author  of  "spec- 
ulations," put  on  two  years  ago  and  de- 
scribed as  a  morgue-play.  "The  All 
Alone"  is  said  to  be  derivative  from 
Ibsen,  or  Hauptmann,  or  Masefield,  or 
Synge.  or  Edward  Martyn,  but  It  re- 
serves consideration  for  its  Intensity, 
and  "its  author  certainly  may  claim  to 
be  proceeding  deliberately  and  on  prom- 
ising lines  as  a  dramatist  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  All  Alone  was  a  ship  lost  out 
the  fleet  of  Everard's  father,  who  lived 
in  a  castle  on  the  Irish  Atlantic  coast, 
where  his  widow  and  son  continued  to 
live.  Old  Everard,  "a  shadowy  Flying 
Dutchman  type,''  had. passed  for  a  crazy 
Idealist.  In  hla  will  he  ordered  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  estate  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  His  widow  had  only  pre- 
tended to  carry  out  the  directions.  When 
her  son  Is  a  man-ehe  divulge  ti»» 
He  believes  that  a  destiny  la  to  be  ful- 
filled through  him.  "For  a  strange 
'lady,  whom  later  he  recognizes  to  be 
the  spirit  of  the  carved  figurehead  on  the 
vanished  All  Alone,  has  been  blown 
ashore  one  night  from  a  wreck  near  the 
castle.  They,  have  cared  for  her,  and 
she  has  thriven,  and  bewitched  the  boy. 
So  that,  on  this  night,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  flares  and  wailing  voices  in  the 
wind,  the  figurehead  and  Everard  are 
seen  floating  out  to  the  wild  Atlantic, 
leaving  Sheila  Cleregy  disappointed  of 
her  wedding  with  Evrard  on  the  mor- 
row, the  partners  and  trustees  of  the 
Everard  Company  deprived  of  the  finan- 
cial backing  that  Sheila's  marriage  would 
bring  the  business,  and  old  Mrs.  Bverard 
a  sibyl  at  the  table  lamenting  her  own 
plight  left  thus  'all  alone.'  " 

"Her  Ladyship,"  a  comedy  In  three 
acts  by  Charles  McEvoy,  was  produced 
at  the  Abbey,  Dublin,  on  June  24.  An- 
nie, the  daughter  of  a  lodge-keeper, 
marries  the  peer-owner,  who  dies  quick- 
ly, leaving  her  with  a  son.  She.  un- 
sophisticated, invites  her  relatlves-ln- 
law  to  visit  her.  She  does  not  know  how 
they  hate  her  for  having  stepped  be- 
tween them  and  the  reversion  of  the 
property.  She  falls  in  love  with  Tris- 
tram, a  scapegrace,  who,  having  stolen 
a  motor  car  and  being  Involved  in  bogus 
check  transactions,  is  man  enough  not 
to  respond.  The  family  is  wroth  with 
him  and  nasty  towards  Annie,  who  goes 
back  to  the  gate  lodge  to  Join  her  moth- 
er. While  Annie  is  absent  the  baby 
hae  a  fit  and  will  die  If  no  doctor 
cornea.  At  the  great  house  Tristram's 
father  Interferes  with  the  telephone 
switch,  so  that  they  may  plead  ignor- 
ance and  by  letting  the  baby  die  come 
Into  the  succession;  but'  Tristram  is 
back  and  finds  a  man  at  the  door,  the 
original  owner  of  the  car  Tristram  had 
stolen  and  sold.  Tristram  gets  Into  the 
car,  brings  the  doctor,  thus  saves  the 
child,  and  proposes  marriage  to  Annie. 
"It  Is  a  play  of  very  bright  dialogue 
and  of  skilfully  constructed  situations." 

London  theatre  programs  have  been 
reduced  by  official  orders.    The  pro- 
gram is  now  a  four-page  octavo.  by 
M4.  Some  official  has  suggested  that  the 
loss  of  advertising  might  be  made  up 
by  charging  extra  for  the  programs. 
"The  absurdity  of  this  contention  need 
not  be  argued."   The  sale  of  chocolate 
In  theatres  and  music  halls  is  prohibited 
and  the  revenue  from  "the  bars"  Is 
steadily  disappearing.  Circulars  are  not 
sent  out.   "The  upper  circle  was  Invari- 
ably the  first  part  of  a  West  End  house 
I  to  be  'sold  out'  In  prosperous  days.  It 
now  hangs  fire,  and  Its  habltuea  have 
I  betakemthemselves  to  the  pit." 
I    The  anniversary  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree's 
\  death  should  not  be  passed  oyer  wlth- 
^  out  adding  to  other  tributes  that  of 
time.   The  fact  Is  eloquent  that  a  year 
'  has  passed  and  no  successor  In  the 
active  and  confessed  leadership  of  the 
"profession"  has  arrived— no  one  who 
has  fulfilled  at  once  the  practical  and 
.decorative  functions  of  our  acknowl- 
edged leading  actor-manager.   The  late 
|  Sir  George  Alexander  would,  of  course, 
have   naturally   succeeded,   but  death 
robbed  us  of  him  also.  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
served  the  cause  of  dramatic  art  in 
more  directions  than  the  merely  histri- 
onic one.    Besides  being  an  inimitable 
character-actor,  he  Was  a  great  pro- 
ducer, a  zealous  organizer  and  a  sym- 
pathetic tin  ner  or  sate  talent.  More- 
over, by  his  achievements  as  a  pub- 
licist, he  gave  to  the  theatre  a  social 
dignity  which  without  his  engaging  per- 
lonallty  It  might  have  lacked.  Those  of 
as  who  still  do  not  despair  of  a  National 
Theatre  will  miss  the  mind  and  pres- 
ence of  Sir  Herbert  Tree  when  the  di- 
recting of  Its  fortunes  Is  a  reality  to  be 
accomplished.— London  Dally  Chronicle, 
July  2. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  J.  L. 
Sacks,  Ltd.,  promise  that  the  production 
of  Shanghai  at  Drury  Lane  will  be  the> 
"most  stupendous  production  ever  seen 
in  London."  This  seems  to  be  going  It, 
in  wartime.  Anyone  can  spend  money, 
but  I  can  remember  the  time  when  the" 
ttage  manager  was  told  he  could  spend 
£600.  but  had  to  make  it  look  like  £6000. 
and  there  were  clever  men  in  those  days' 
who  could  do  It.  Managers  nowadays 
outdo  each  other  by  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal under  their  control.  1  once  congrat- 
ulated a  manager  on  the  success  of  a 
production  which  was  playing  to  ca- 
pacity. "What's  the  good  of  playing  to 
capacity  If  you  have  to  Pay  It  all  out  in 
expenses?"  was  his  answer.  I  believe 
there  Is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  productions 
vill  be  In  the  hands  of  practical  men  of 
xperlence  as  apart  from  commercial 
nen.  whose  only  claim  to  consideration 
reems  to  be  their  ability  to  form  syndi- 
:ates.— The  Stage.    »  


;   ''PllllcodalP'   In  tHe"  Stage  of  "Tune  27 
consider!  the  case  of  the  London  chorus 
gifT  "Watching  one  of  the  big  revues 
the  other  Jjight,  I  was  struck  with  the 
(number  of  chorus  girls  engaged,  and 
rthe   really   arduous   work   they    were  . 
[called  upon  to  perform,  and  I  wondered 
fwhat  is  to  happen  to  them  when  the 
jcraze  for  revue  has  passed  and  we  get 
{back  to  saner  entertainment.  In  the  old  ' 
pays  of  opera  a  girl  nad  to  undergo  a 
Jvery  difficult  training  and  be  perfect 
in  the  choruses  of  all  the  operas  before 
she  was  allowed  to  appear.    This  was 
skilled  work,  and  was  recognized  as 
such  by  all  the  opera  companies.  The 
pay  was  not  good,  but  there  was  always 
the  chance  of  promotion  for  the  cul- 
tured singer,  which  accounted  for  many 
staying  on  after  middle  age  in  the 
Hhope  of  setting  the  chance  that  never 
Icame.    Now  the  chorus  girl's  work  in 
B  revue  is  what  I  might  term  blind-alley 
H  employment,  and  very  rarely  leads  to  I 
H  anything.    It  is  very  hard  work,  es- 
pecially when  twice  daily,  and,  apart 

■  from    a    few    simple    movements    at  f, 

■  rehearsal,  nothing  of  value  is  taught 
'jthat  might  be  carried  away  or  stored 

■  up  for  future  use.  Contrast  the  work 
fflthey  do  with  that  which  is  being  done 
Ion  the  land  by  those  patriotic,  healthy. 
B  smiling  girls  who  are  doing  so  much 
I  good  now  the  men  are  called  away. 
aThey  are  learning  something  that  will 
Jbe  of  inestimable  value  to  them  in  the 

■  future  and  fit  them  for  their  duties  as 
I  the  iwlves  of  England's  soldier  farmers. 

v.  ho  are  going  to  be  such  a  power  in  the 

■  land  when  the  war  Is  over.  I  don't 
I  wish  to  lay  down  the  law  to  any  girl. 
I  Nor  would  I  care  to  turn  an  earnest 
I  girl's,  thoughts  from  the  stage  where 

■  so  many  have  made  brilliant  careers, 
I  but  unless  she  has  a  special  aptitude 
I  for  the  work  and  has  received  a  good, 
I  sound  musical  and  general  education, 
I  and  is  prepared  for  hard  work  and  all 
I  the  knocks  that  may  come  her  way,  the 
I  land  girl  has  her  beaten  from  the  start 
I  as  regards  general  welfare  in  life." 

Random  Notes  About  Music 
gand  Musicians  in  England 

A  new  mass  In  G  by  Sir  George 
I  Henschel  was  performed  at  the  West- 

■  bourne  Church  in  Glasgow  about  the  I 
I  middle  of  June.  "This  mass  Is  said  to  be  j 
I  a  revision  to  the  Palestlna  type;  it  is 
I  written  for  eight-part  choir,  unaccom- 
I  panted  and.  says  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
I  If  It  has  naturally  a  greater  deflnjte- 
I  ness  than  that  of  the  old  master,  It 
B  has  something  of  the^  old  master's 
I  elevation,  beauty  and  spirituality." 

The  entire  repertory  of  a  five  weeks' 
opera  season  In  Siena  consisted  of  "La 
I  Traviata"   and    "La   Boheme."     It  Is 
I  hoped   that  for  the  next  season  the 
I  repertory   will   consist  of  "Rlgoletto" 
and  "Tosca." 
How   long   is   the   absurd  prevalent 
I  fashion  of  giving  concerts  and  recitals 
In ,  the  late  aftemon  to  continue?  If 
there  Is  anything  to  be  said  In  favor 
of  that  recently  adopted  practice,  we 
I  have  yet  to  discover  what  It  can  oe. 

Presumably,    If   there   were    a  public 
.  yearning   for  entertainments  at  6  or 
5:80  In  the  afternoon,  our  theatre  man- 
I  agers,  who  are  not  lacking  111  BlHW»« 
]  prise  aa  a  rule,  would  be  only  too  wilt-  \ 
\  Ing  to  meet  the  want.    Again,  evening  U 
(concerts,  however  long,  are  ever  at  this  < 
I  time    of    the    year    before  darkness 
J  descends,  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  be*. 
I  In  order  to  comply  with  the  wishes  oft^ 
I  people  who  like  to  get  home  In  what!-t 
j  remains  of  daylight  that  the  extremely 
]  Inconvenient  hour  referred  to  is  selected  ' 
\  by  so  many  recital  gtvers.    With  con- 
]  certs  at  3  and  8:30.  at  6  and  5:30  (or( 
I  six). '  and  opera  starting  at  seven— or 
j  sometimes  earlier  even— the  lot  of  the  ■ 
I  London    critic   has    Indeed   become   a  < 
J  harassing  one,  the  more  so  as  evening; 
i  concerts  still  begin,  as  a  rule,  about  , 
eight.    But,  quite  apart  from  the  pro-y 
I  fesslonal  concert-goer's  convenience,  we 
maintain  that  late  afternoon  recitals  are 
I  a  ridiculous  innovation,  for  which  it  is 
difficult   to   discover  any  Justification 
whatsoever.— London    Dally  Telegraph, 
July  6. 

The  Dally  Telegraph  of  the  same  date 
praises  highly  a  lecture  by  Comte  Austin 
de  Croze  on  "Chansons  de  Mer."  "The 
examples  were  done  in  excellent  fashion 
by  Mme.  MarchesI,  Miss  Desmond  and 
Mr.  Leopold  Ashton;  but  the  lecturer, 
himself  by  the  beauty  of  hie  diction, 
even  when  he  was  singing  in  what  I 
may  call  a  'composer's  voice,'  was  a 
sheer  Joy  to  listen  to.  He  made  hts  sub-  s 
Ject  live,  he  gave  it  actuality,  so  that  it 
was  easy  to  picture  to  oneself  what  was  *] 
in  his  French  mind.    How?   Merely  by : 
clearness  of  diction,  beautifully  phrased 
sentences  and  a  minimum  of  gesticula- 
tion with  the  hands— quite  simple,  you  . 
see,  yet  how  rare!" 

It  appears  that  Miss  Hilda  Saxe.  a 
pianist,  who  gave  a  recital  in  London, 
"has  a  detached  style  which  gives  the  ■ 
charm  of  a  good  story  teller."  The  Times 
added  that  she  can  also  maintain  p. 
chosen  level  of  tone,  and  alter  it  only 
for  a  purpose,  and  this  adds  intelligibil- 
ity and  repose.  These  things  combined 
provide  the  greater  part  of  what  most 
listeners  demand.  On  the  other  ha.uu,. 
"the  phrasing  is  haphazard;  it  has  not 
been  seriously  thought  out.  The  finger 
slips  off  the  right  note  too  often,  espe- 
cially in  the  left  hand.  The  right  band 
Is  played  too  often  before  the  left.  The 


mefhory~p"lays  too  many  tricks;  some 
times  it  is  a  wrong  bar.  sometimes  a 
misting  inner  part."    Yet  the  reviewer 

iwrifte:    "In  spite  of  these  defects  the 

.  playing  is  musical." 

1  lire  is  the  Times  (June  28)  in  ecstatic 
mo»d:  "One  wishes  one  could  hear 
rather  often  such  singing  as  Miss  Webb 
gave  us  on  Wednesday  at  the  Aeolian 
Hall.  We  all  have  a  secret  feeling  that 
English  is  a  beautiful  language  as  any 
to  sing  in,  and  it  is  delightful  when 
some  one  comes  every  now  and  then 
and  proves  we  are  right.  The  way  Miss 
Webb  did  it  was  quite  simple.  She  took 
us  off  to  county  Kildare  and  made  us 
stand  in  a  hayneld  looking  out  through 
two  gaunt  stone  gateposts  at  blue  hills 
and  listen  to  the  soft  tongues  of  two 
lovers  in  a  lane.  Then  she  spirited  us 
away  to  Luynes.  where  the  purest 
French  is  spoken,  took  us  up  the  mys- 
terious staircase  to  the  old-world  draw- 
ing room,  where  we  heard  refined  peo- 
ple conversing  about  the  small— that  is 
the  really  important— things  of  life.  And 
then  she  brought  us  home,  to  Warwick- 
shire, shall  we  say?  where  an  English 
voice  was  saying,  quite  quietly,  'in  the 
middle  a  turtle  dove.  To  show  the 
wide  world  I  die  for  love.'  That  was  one 
thing,  and  the  other  was  the  pure 
clean  tones— better  than  all  the  tremolos 
in  the  world— and  plumb  in  the  middle 
of  the  note." 

"English  ballads  are  being  found  In 
America,    as    evidenced   by   Mr.  Cecil 
Sharp's  folk-songs  of  the  Applachians." 
Yes,  and  they  were  "discovered"  before  f 
Mr.  Sharp  set  foot  on  American  soil. 

Gounod,  whose  centenary  is  celebrated 
today,  made  a  strange  suggestion  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  writes  a  correspondent. 

He  was  staying  with  him  on  his  last  visit 
to  England,  and  was  discussing  his  ora- 
torio "Mors  et  Vita."  Said  Gounod: 
"What  we  ought  to  have  Is  a  trap-door 

rand  a  troop  of  angels— that  would  much 
Improve  it!"  It  was  to  a  performance  of 
"Mors  et  Vita,"  by  the  way,  that  Queen 
Victoria  came  to  the  Albert  Hall  one  af- 
ternoon in  1886.  Her  Majesty  congratu- 
lated personally  Mme.  Albanl,  Mme. 
Patey,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  and  Mr  (now 
Sir)  Charles  Santley.-London  Dally 
Chronicle,  June  17. 

"Six  impressions  fugitives"  for  vio- 
loncello and  piano  pleased  in  London. 
Unpretentious  but  distinctly  attractive 

Sir  Walter  Parratt  told  at  Oxford  an 
interesting  little  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  aald  he  had  been  speaking  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  the  great  compasses  quite 
unmusical  people  often  possessed.  "Yes 
sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gladstone,  "I  used  to 
like  to  hear  my  voice.  It  rang  inside  my 
head."  Of  course.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
very  fond  of  singing,  and  as  a  young 
man  sang  Negro  melodies  with  great 
gusto.  His  eldest  son  composed  many 
hymn-tunes,  and  the  present  Viscount 
Gladstone  sang  in  a  choir  for  several 
years.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

A  violin  sonata -by  Ottorino  Resplgnl. 
played  in  London  on  June  28,  showed  . 
that  "the  composer  Is  not  of  those  mod- 
ems  to  whom  eluslveness  [  counts  for 
more  than  ideas  clearly  expressed."  It  ' 
Is  said  to  be  less  attractive  than  his 
symphonic  poem,  "Fontane  di  Roma,"  | 
Threo  "Dramatic  Songs,"  a  new  set 
by  Joseph  Holbrooke,  were  performed 
in  London  on  June  29,  by  Vivian  Stuart, 
who  sang  "with  tremendous  fervor." 
Mr.  Kiddle,  pianist,  and  the  London 
string  quartet.  "It  Is  good  that  this 
form  is  growing  in  popularity,  for  It 
is  highly  effective.  Mr.  Holbrooke 
makes  It  abundantly  clear  that  his 
stage  experience  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  for  each  one  of  his  new  songs 
might  have  come  directly  from  an  opera 
score;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  so  much 
from  the  samer-pen,  there  are  momenta 
here  that  are  charming,  others  that  are 
purely  and  aggressively  ugly." 

The  Times  said  of  Speaight's  "Queen 
Mab"  and  "Puck."  performed  by  the 
London  string  quartet  June  16,  that  It 
was  extremely  neatly  played.  "But 
what  does  this  kind  of  music  matter? 
You  can  only  say  'How  amazing!'  at 
the  end  of  it.  and  you  want  to  like 
music,  not  be  amazed  at  it."  Miss 
Fanny  Davles  played  the  piano.  "It 
was  Interesting  to  hear  'La  Cathedrale 
Engloutie'  played  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  music,  and  not  the  explora- 
tion of  a  blind  alley." 

In  the  writing  of  accompaniments,  the 
crux  comes  with  folk-song;  for  in  "art- 
song"  the  tune  and  the  harmony  are  one 
creative  act.  On  its  native  heath  the 
folk-song  needs  no  accompaniment;  the 
singer's  quirks  and  Hits  supply  it.  But 
that  style  cannot  be  reproduced  without 
travesty,  and  so,  when  the  tale  is  taken 
out  of  its  dialect  and  retold  in  literary 
language,  the  grace  of  harmony  must  be 
substituted  for  the  grace  of  melody. 
That  cannot  be  done  once  for  all,  be- 
cause the  language  of  tones  alters  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  words.  The  tune 
Itself  is  like  a  proverb,  and  lives  from 
age  to  age,  but  its  setting,  or  applica- 
tion, varies  with  the  needs  of  the  day. 
The  first  idea  of  folk-song  accompani- 
ment was  to  let  the  tune  as  far  as  pos- 
sible alone.  Then  it  seemed  better  to 
aim  at  an  antique  setting;  the  best  of 
these  seem  to  us  now  childlike  and 
bland,  the  worst  merely  silly.  A  reac- 
tion came,  and  these  old  pithy,  but  un- 
tidy, tunes  "were  hailed  as  opportunities 
for  a  neat  work  of  art,  a  crisp  little  com- 
position that  distinguished  the  mood  of 
each  as  far  as  was  possible  within  the 
convention  of  the  day.  Now  each  and  I 
every  convention  is  pressed  into  service 
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th*  wild  rose 

,  without  exact 
|  garden.  "Pul 
fashions  end 
[  outlive  thorn 


nc.  canonic  the  dr"6rie, 
anything  that  will  give 
picturesque  background 
transplanting  It  Into  a 
i  music,  we  know  how 
The  tunes  themselves 
all.     The  "Londonderry 


the  record  at  present.— Lon- 

This  Is  Kossova  day,  on  which  Ser- 
bians pray  for  the  repose  of  their  war* 
rlors  who  fell  for  "cross  and  freedom" 
In  1J89.  Our  enemies  talk  today  of  a 
German  peace;  Kossovo  brought  a  Turk- 
ish 'peace'  to  •  Balkans.  It  meant 
400  years  of  slavery  under  Ottoman  rule, 
for  "the  flower  of  the  Serbian  nation  fell 
that  day.  and  ruin  seemed  complete. 
Yet  the  disaster  kindled  a  fire  of  na-| 
Uonal  ardor  and  aspiration  which  thei 
Serbian  poets  kept  alive  with  the»H 
songs.  He  was  a  wise  man  indeed  who 
said  that  if  he  might  make  a  nation's 
ballads  he  would  not  care  who  should 
make  Its  law*.  But  it  must  be  said 
that  the  Serbians"  poets,  claimed  liberal 
license  in  slnglus  the  song  of  Kossova; 
"Amurath."  chants  one  of  them,  "had 
so  many  men  that  a  horseman  could 
not  ride  from  one  wing  of  his  army  to| 
the  other  in  a  fortnight:  the  plain  of 
Kossovo  was  one  mass  of  steel;  horsei 
stood  against  horse,  man  against  man; 
the  spears  form  a  thick  forest;  the  ban-' 
nera  obscure  the  sun,  there  was  no 
space  for  a  drop  of  water  to  fall  be- 
tween them."  Honor  to  Rumania;  her 
sons  died  at  Kossovo;  honor  to  Monte- 
negro and  to  the  men  of  Bosnia  whose 
ancestors  fought  at  "the  field  of  black- 
birds."—London  Daily  Chronicle  June  ». 

Why  Dramatic  Criticism  Is 

Not  Applicable  to  the  Films 

The  Illusions  possible  to  the  motion) 
picture  camera,  the  vital  necessity  of  I 
ceaseless  physical  action  and  the  im-.  • 
possibility  of  conveying  Impressions  in; 
sound  or  color,  have  surely  and  in- 
evitably created  a  wide  and  Impassable 
'  barrier    between    the    so-called  sllentj 
drama  and  the  sung  or  spoken  dramal 
of  the  theatre.    To  appraise  the  values 
of  a  filmed  play  by  the  same  standards;, 
which  apply  to  the  drama  Is  a  mistake 
which  is  bv  way  of  injuring  the  best 
efforts  of  the  motion  picture  producers 
without  aiding  them  in  any  way  to  im-  i 
prove  the  artistic  values  of  their  com- 
paratively new  art.  Thus  it  Is  annoying 
to  find  so  many  literary  and  dramatic 
experts    "Godsaklng"    the   films   aa  to 
"ny  They  don't  use  the  great  novels 
the  treat  plavs.  the  famous  operas'  or 
evenEthe  epPic  poems  as  scenarios  instead 
of  the  biff-bang  melodramas  and  chain- 
Sghtning  love  "stories  which  now  crowd 

-  ^VS'  esthetlcally  hectic  critics 
would  pause  to  consider  both  the  es- 
sence of  drama  artd  the  physical  es- 
sentials of  filmed  plays  they  would  dl- 
rtctlv  realize  that,  whereas  the  motion 
Ste  ure  is  compelled  to  depend  wholly 
uDon  physical  motion,  action  that  ean- 
upon  PW  „~»hahllltv.  logica 


ih.it  the  ilismnWHS  H  row-  porK  uiscaser* 

but  also  {developed  after  one  has  catenf 
ham.  sausage.*,  tinned  foods  or  cheese.  I 
How  docs  It  differ,  then,  from  trlch!nO-| 
sis,  or  whatever  the  name  of  the  disease  J 
that  comes  from  trichinae,  introduced  to] 
eaters  of  Imperfectly  cooked  pork?  I 
understand  that  a  .significant  symptom  i 
Is  paralysis  of  the  upper  eyelids;  that 
the  central  nervous  system  at  the  ba^e 
of  the  brain  is  attacked;  that  the  symp- 
toms might  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
cerebral  meningitis  or  spotted  fever. 

And  what  Is  mesencerhalltis.  as  some 
say,.a  disease  that  may  bo  mistaken  for 
hotallsm  or  botulism? 
.  This  Is  not  the  tlrst  time  physicians 
1  have  differed.  When  Dr.  George  WJ1- 
■  son  was  on  his  deathbed,  his  friends, 
i  physicians,  could  not  agree.  Too  sick 
'  to  speak,  he  called  for  paper  and  pencil 

•  and  wrote: 
Here  Ues  George  Wilson,  o'ertaken  by- 
Nemesis; 

He  died  of  Haemoptysis,  not  of  Home- 

•  temesis. 

GEORGE  P.  BOL1VER. 

Beverly. 


long  from  the  poem 


TO  FIAMMKTTA. 
(F.  C.  faklt) 


nSrbePTstrt  t^Vo",probabUity.  logical 
sequence    or    Inevitable  consequences 
real  drama  ceases  to  be  such  when  it; 
depends  upon  exaggerated  actions,  ac 
cCa"  episodes,  unusual  catastrophes, 
illogical  happenings  and  perpetual  mo- 
ton     Accidental  physical  occurrence^ 
the  very  things  without  which  the  mo- 
tion Picture  "dramatist"  cannot  exist 
are  shunned  as  legitimate  ma teria 1  h> 
the  truly  artistic  dramatist  of  both  the 
stage  and  the  novel.   There  may  indeed 
fee  but  two  literary  fields  In  which  the 
motion  picture  masterpiece  and  tno  lit- 
erary and  dramatic  classics  may  come 
together;  and  these  seem  to  be  In  the 
realm   of   sacredly   miraculous  Scrip- 
tures and  In  the  aboundlngly  Imagina- 
tive fairy  tales  of  what  we  call  Ju- 
venile literature.    In  the  field  of  dra- 
matic literature  they  do  not  and  can- 
not meet,  and  the  standards  of  excel- 
lence for  the  motion  picture  play  should 
be  defined  and  set  apart  frorn^ those  of 
the  prose  and  music  drama. -The  Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 

• 

^counts  of  the  Princess  Patricia » 
>  matinee  In  London  on  June  28  show  that 
'it  was  a  varied  entertainment.  Mme. 
lEdvina  went  from  Paris  expressly  to 
I  sing-  there  were  dances  and  sketches:  a 
I  Canadian  cheese  brought  £29  and  a  dozen 
|  bottles  of  Canadian  w  hiskey  £21. 

News  from  London 

So  the  conductorship  of  the  Boston 
Symphonv  Orchestra  has  now,  it  ap- 
*  pears  been  offered  to  Mr.  Henri  Ver- 
brugghen.  •  *  •  About  a  year  or  so 
before  the  war  he  organized  and  direct- 
ed a  Beethoven  festival  at  Queen's  Hall. 
He  then  gave  one  the  impression ,  of be- 
ing a  sound,  rather  than  an  Inspired. 
conductor-Daily  Telegraph.  June  23. 


The  War  and  Sacrifice 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  prevails  throughout  the 
country  today  is  admirable  arid  ex- 
presses to  a  high  degree  the  patriotism 
of  a  faithful  people  in  the  cause  for 
which  our  glorious  and  peaceful  country 
is  at  war.  As  the  war  progresses  and  the 
ultimate  result  still  remains  uncertain, 
we  are  being  urged  more  emphatically 
each  day  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
self-sacrifice  In  order  that  we  have  ulti- 
mately triumph  over  the  foe. 

We  have  obediently  and  with  scarcely 
a  murmur  deprived  ourselves  of  many 
necessities  and  comforts  of  living  and 
we  are  prepared  to  go  the  limit  in  this 
respect  in  order  that  we  may  win. 

Considering    the    present  conditions, 
however,  there  are  a  few  circumstances 
which  perhaps  seem  inconsistent  with 
this  spirit  of  general  sacrifice,  in  view- 
of  what  has  already  been  done  to  make 
our  cause  triumphant.    While  we  have 
given  up   many  of  the  necessities  Of 
life,  both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily, 
there  still  exist  many  things  which  are 
permitted  to  continue  which  are  in  no 
sense  of  absolute  necessity  and  which 
represent    a    vast    proportion    of  our 
wealth.    The  baseball  situation  is  one 
worthy   of  consideration.     The  money 
represented  by  this  branch  of  sport  is 
enormous,  and  the  players  in  the  game 
are  almost  without  exception  the  finest 
examples  of  physical  manhood  of  any 
class.    If  the  game  is  to  continue  (for 
which  there  are  doubtless  many  good 
reasons  for  argument),  it  would  seem 
consistent  that  a   large  proportion  of 
the    money    secured    from    the  public 
should  be  contributed  to  aid  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  war.  , 
There  are,  however,  certain  diversions 
'  which  seem  necessary  (or  desirable)  inj 
order  to  keep  the  spirit  buoyed  up  in| 
times  like  these.    Places  of  amusement) 
such    as   theatres,   etc.,    while   not  of 
absolute    necessity,    undoubtedly  help1 
in  keeping  up  the  courage  of  the  peo- 
ple    Thousands  of  persons  who  have 
loved  ones  In  the  war  must  have  some-; 
thing  to  divert  their  minds   at  times 
from   the   terrible   things   of   the  day. 
when  they  are  living  amidst  the  hys- 
teria of  hope.  fear,  despair  and  sorrow. 

The  only  question  then  which  remains 
is  how  far  we  shall  go  in  our  selt-sacri-l 
1  flee   what  we  must  keep  and  what  we| 
,  must  give  up.   When  we  think  of  what 
1  they  are  doing  over  there  for  us,  what 
,  thev  are  giving  up  for  us,  shall  we  not 
1  be  willing,  one  and  all.  to  give  up  every- 
1  thing  if  It  should  be  necessary  for  us  to 
!  do  so,  in  order  that  the  world  may  be 
:  made  safe  fur  democracy  and  free  for- 
ever from  the  curse  of  Prusslanlsm 
Dorchester. 


fcllo'  thnii  .l"M   lb-  abed  and  snooze. 
*    "-  ps  lama  picture. 

-.Jtonlng  to  tht.  City  of  Booze: 
ftllife  Is  such  a  mixture! 
Jpdowny  puff  upon  thee  lies 
Fo  dew  upon  a  lily: 
L  i-opy  morn  will  ope  thine  eyes, 
$u\olcnt  daffodlUyl 

nk  of  mo  «»  I  speed  along, 
»  I'll  not  think  of  you 
lause  for  me  Weln.  Welti.  Clean ng 
never,  never  do.  H.  T.  L, 

Envy  and  Slander 

Somebody  or  other  has  written  a  book 
•ensuring  Boston  women  for  their  lack 
-if  style  in  dres3.  The  author— I  hai/e 
lost  the  clipping,  so  cannot  give  his 
name— berates  the  ladies  of  the  Hub 
roundly  for  fashioning  their  gowns  of 
thick,  stodgy  material,  and  for  cover- 
ns  their  heads  and  feet  with  unspeak- 
ably practical  hats  and  boots. 

That  is  all  very  well.  But  has  the 
uithor  ever  shopped  in  Boston?  There 
s  not  a  decent-looking  hat  or  a  smarl 
xilr  of  boots  on  sale  in  the  city.  A 
broad  and  bitter  statement,  Genth 
Keader,_ but  one  born  of  live  seasons' 
experience  In  searching  there  for  a 
Acarable  sailor  and  a  presentable  pair 
of.  dancing  pumps.— Morning  Telegraph. 


SHrniCKT  Tl  1  RATI :  !•: :  "Maytime," 
a  play  in  four  acts,  with  music,  book 
and  lyrics  by  Mrs.  Rida  Johnson  Young; 
score  by  Sigmund  Romberg.  Produced 
at  the  Phubert  Theatre.  New  York,  Aug. 
10  1917.   First  time  in  Boston.  The  Cast: 

Jolin  Wayne  y|f*  *v«ld« 

Col.  Van  Zandt  ^«gte  WoM 

Ottillie  Charles  fnweeS 

Richard  Wayne  Cli.uies  _l.i"<.e'i 

Matilda  Van  Zandt  

Alice  Tremalue  

Matthew  Van  Zandt  

Claude  Van  Zandt  

j  Maria  

'  Rudolf o  

Madame  Delphine 


Angelic*. 
P.  T.  Eanium .  . . . 
Dstrella  imorita. 

Mv.  HicUs  

I.i 


Bdltli  WrigjM 

 Via  Jeane 

V. .  .William  Morris 
..Douglas  J.  Vv'ii"! 
.Amy  Leicester 

  . .  .Arthur  Alhro 

  . .  .Ruse  Winter 

 ..Genevieve  Temple  MR 

".....Edward  F.  NanneryKl™ 

 Minna  VaJieriW 

  .Teddy  Webby 

  . .  .Maude  Odcll" 

Werner  Aftdersoj) 


W.  F.  B. 


By  What  Name? 

As  the  World  Wags:  ■ 
Foreign  newspapers  inform  me  that, 
English  men  and  women  have  suffered  | 
Uom  "botalism."  or  "botulism."  for  I 
I  have  seen  the  word  spelled  In  both  ways; 


"F.  C.  Fakit" 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

1    Some  time  ago  1  was  administrator  of 
j  the  estate  of  an  estimable  South  Boston 
lady,  whose  charm  had  attracted  to  herj 
.all  the  poetic  souls  of  the  peninsula.  I| 
|  happen  to  know  -that  In  his  youth  the  I 
late  Frothingham  Clancy  much  admired, 
her  fragile  beauty  as  well  as  her  exalted, 
spirit.  Among  her  effects  1  found  an  M: 
1  tocraph  album,  in  which  was  a  short 
poem,  with  no  sign  of  authorship  except 
the  words  "F.  C.  fakit." 

I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  or 
ClaricVs'  handwriting,  but  the  poem 
seems  to  me  to  bear  internal  evidence 
of  his  craftsmanship.  Of  course,  he  was 
too  great  a  classical  scholar  to  err  in  his 
Satin  but  may  wc  not  attribute  the 
MM  error  to  one  of  those  playful 
"moods  that  so  often  succeeded  his  pe- 
riods of  depression  ?  The  chaste,  almost 
ascetic  atmosphere  of  the  poem  seems 
quite  characteristic  of  Clancy.  Most  deli- 
cate was  the  poet's  lapse  into  German 
„  the  ohrase  "Wein.  Weib,  Gesang, 
;nhicheinP?hoasSee-pre-kultur  days  was  more 

EfZX  Evfu'-then^Cfat^^was  - 
hWebound  in  his  adherence  to  metre  or 

rhlt'poem,  while  is  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  immortal  "Butts."  is  to  ray  mind 
^'important  contribution  to  the  early 

hiSdernt,y0f  was  St  TuST a'  Jou" 
6  ?  t  cln  any  reader  tell  me  what 
"e>'  \"l         ■  ;   I    destination?    But  I 


Purcell  in  uio  second  end  third  acts 
were  of  high  dramatic  power  Mr  Pur- 
cell. nl  least  twice  previously'  seen 
here  in  rinshing  rolos,  played  with  splen- 
did discretion  and  repression,  and,  in 
manner  scarcely  leas  noteworthy  than 
that  of  Miss  Wood,  depleted  the  youth- 
ful cooper's  .apprentice,  the  millionaire 
adventurer,  the  aged  gentleman.  The 
j-,'  |  score  exacts  little  from  either  princi- 
pal, which  In.  a  way  is  rather  a  pity.  I 
kl!  Morris  as  a  tireless  beau,  wlthfe 

cj  three  marriages  to  his  credit,  played! 

■  the  chief  comedy  part  with  hla  char-| 

■  acteristte  crisp  and  Ingratiating  humor.j 
Ali    Webb  gave  a  ludicrous  Impersonation 

■  of  a  cockney  auctioneer,  Miss  Onellf 
M  dominated  ono  brief  scene  with  her 
M  chatter  as  the  daughter  of  the  man  who 
B  made  his  fortune  in  the  manufacture 
,|of  mosquito  netting  in  South  Norwalk. 
,<j|Mr.  Albro  carried  off  the  singing  hon- ' 
llors:  Miss  Valieri,  those  for  dancing. 
■TTho  audience,  for  a  sultry  August  open- 
ling,  was  large  and  appreciative,  despite 

■  a   performance  lasting   well   past  the 

■  usual  hour. 

1  Helen  Ware  Thrills  Large] 

Helen  Ware  in  "The  Eternal  Barrier, 
■by  Tom  Barry,  a  one-character  playle 
lis  the  chief  attraction  on  the  bill  at  I 
JiijF.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  ev< 
fining  there  was  a  large  audience  thi 
*^v>as  deeply  interested. 

The  playlet  is  unique,  and  there  is 
war  motif.    The  piece  is  first  of  all  1 
teresting  chiefly  through  the  cxcell 
acting  of  Miss  Ware. 

The  action  is  supposed  to  visualize 
and  vitalize  a  dream.  The  character 
as  played  by  Miss  Ware— unnamed  on 
the  bill— visits,  the  house  of  her  lover, 
now  dead  on  the  battlefields  of  France 
and  the  winnet  of  the  Crotx.  de  Guerre. 
A  black  'sheep,  s.he  has  been  .blamed 
for  his  waywardness.  In  the  dream  she 
rebukes  the  parents,  supposedly  off 
stage  left  and  right,  respectively.  The 
intensity,  the  constancy  of  her  love  are 
apparent.    She  rises  from  her  dream. 

Litae  bick  Wayne  uili'ii'l  ^Herbert  D{  talks  to  the  father  over  the  phone,  and 

julm  Rutherford  "      "  ,  ■  she  is  joyfully  received  as  a  daughter 

While  "Maytime"   reached  Broadwa}  m«   f  the  family     Miss  Ware  piayed  the 
a  year  ago  as  a  refreshing  novelty,  itflHpart  with  quiet  intensity ;  in  the  climax 
bad    been    presented    In  1916 
Irving  Place  Theatre  under  its  oii„nal 
title,  "W.e  Kinst  in  Mat.'    and  it  eame 
to  New  York  with  \^cord  °f  500  Pe. 
t'ormances  in  Berlin  behind  it.    ^tmai  HI 
ly  these  facts  have  not  ]^en  thought  |, 
advisable  to  exploit.    Rudolf  Beii nauei  KM 
:mrl   Rudolph   Schanzer  collaborated  on  ™ 
;thed  German  text,  and  Walter  Kollo  corn-  | 
:  posed  the  score.    The  sto  y  u.  s Ugh uy  g 
'«u<*-estive  of  "Milestones,"  m  that  us  m 
action  passes  through  sever al  fen«a-  M 
Mions.  and  Of  "Ault  Heidelberg.      It  M  ■ 
a  play  of  varied  costumes  ot  P«-"oa  c  » 
:  manners,  of  aging  characters.  An i  apple  | 
tree  symbolizes  the  passing  of  time,  a&  ■ 
]  render  sapling,  in  the  first  ac    thence  | 
*  waxing  to  maturity  and  decay.  1 :  ma.ks  | 
I  the  flight  of  years  over  the  hlfads  ot  1 
{two  lovers,  Ottillie  and  Richard,  and 
'casts  its  influence  over  the  story  fo. 
three  succeeding  generations.,  ine.^P 
rle  tree,  incidentally,  is  the  only  char-  u 
acter  in  the  play  to  which  Mrs.  Johnson  I 
in  her  adaptation  "  did  not  appl>    her  I 
"naturalization"  process.  I 
The  tale   with  its  scenes  laid  in  i^tw  I 
York   is  told  in  episodes,  ranging  from  « 
the  year  IS  10  lo  the  present,  through  ine  k 
cycles  of  crinoline,  pantalettes,  ous-  es 
and   clinging   satins.     Ottillie.  spirited! 
.laughter  of  i  Washington  square 
Zandt,  is  girlishly  in  love  with  on  ap- 
prentice in  her  father's  cooperage.  Ihey 
pledge  their  troth  beneath  the  sapling, 
but  paternal  stubbornness  and  theati  c 
contrivances  separate   the  lovers,  and 
Ottillie  is  married  to  a  drunken  l.ber- 

"wayne,  her  lover,  departs  to  seek  a 
fortune  and  returns  to  encounter:  OttUl  e 
under  circumstances  misconstrued  » 
ugfy  fashion  bv  her  brutal  husband  To 
make  the  situation  easier  to  hei  he 
.-onsents  to  have  announced  his  engage 
ment  to  Alice  Tremaine,  whom  he  subse- 
quently marries.  In  another  episode  he 
Xjs  indirectly  the  lover  of  his  youth, 
about  to  be  evicted  from  her  fam.ly 

insure     material     happiness     to  tW 
younger  Ottillie,  struggling  through  life 
o   rivessmaker.    The  romance,  thus 
landed  ^  through  several  genera- 

ti"Mav^"m\"aarppeyals  most  convincingly 

has  held  to  a  serious  purpose,  and  it  is  to 
,   f  suspected  that  any  lines,  ch.afly  *° 
he  comedians,  which >  have  too  mode, ^n 

^4od?r«t,rre  of 

;  ■ ;  ^Cr«^j^^y5»  youtl1- 


part  with  quiet  intensity ;  in  the  climax 
she  was  always  convincing  and  she 
discreetly  avoided  hysterical  speech. 
The  act  is  produced  under  the  direc^pn 
of  Joseph  Hart. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Asahl  and 
his  troupe  of  Japanese  entertainers; 
Milo,  billed  with  interrogation  marks, 
in  an  act  that  should  not  be  discussed 
lest  the  pleasure  <?f  future  audiences  be 
spoiled;  Charles  Irwin,  in  an  admirable 
i  monologue  and  singing  act,  made  doubly 
[enjoyable  by  the  conversational  trom- 
bone solo  of  the  musicianl'y  Joseph 
(Burke  of  the  orchestra;  Zte'gler  Sisters 
'and  the  Kentucky  Five,  in  a  dancing 
(act;  Fannie  Heath,  in  songs;  Reglna 
(Connelli  and  Ruby  Craven,  in  a  playlet 
[John  Regay  and  the  Lorraine  Sisters 
Jin  a  dancing  act,  and  Rouble  Sims,  ar 
'  tist'  and  singer. 
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Woman's  Friend 

Again  an  attack  is  made  on  the 
corset;  not  this  time  by  some  phy- 
sician showing  diagrams  of  injurious 
compression,  not  by  an  "interpre- 
tative" dancer,  who  in  her  move- 
ments is  as  loose  as  ashes,  but  by  a 
patriotic  woman.  She,  looking  be- 
yond the  war,  believes  that  her  sex, 
If  it  wishes  to  vie  with  men  In  use- 
ful and  necessary  work,  must  be 
physically  free  and  unhampered. 

The  corset  of  today,  however,  is 
not  the  instrument  of  torture  to 
which  former  generations  were  sub- 
jected when  wasplike  figures  were 
admired,  when  lacing  was  painful 
and   dangerous.     Not  only  physi- 
jcians,  but  sensible  women,  protested 
against  these  viselike  supports.  Gov- 
ernments within  comparatively  re- 
cent years  have  taken  the  corset 
seriously.     Haret,  the  minister  of 
I  public  instruction  in  Roumania,  for- 
bade in  1902  young  school  girls  the 
Swearing  of  it.    In  1904  the  corset 
was  thrown  out  of  the  state  schools 
of  Bulgaria.  ,.In  Germany  it  was 
uot  allowed   to   be   worn  during 
school   gymnastic   lesson^   and  in 
Russia  an  order  was  issued  com- 
manding young  girls  in  the  lyceums 
and  high  schools  "to  lay  aside  on 
entering  the  cuirass  known  as  a  cor- 
set which  they  wear."     Eight  or 
nine  years  ago  there  was  a  move- 
ment in  Vienna  tor  the  abolishment 
of  the  corset.    Dr.  Krafft-Ebing  of 
psychopathic  fame  was  zealous  in 
the  cause,  but  the  Viennese  women, 
famed  for  their  beauty,  paid  little 
heed  to  the  outcry.   German  women, 
thinking  more  of  the  race  and  of 
Hie  future  seldom  sojgracedbynatg 


not  hesitate  to  show  themselves  un- 
corseted  and  not  ashamed,  without 
consideration  of  their  weight;  their 
embonpoint.    Dr.  Melnerl  of  Dres- 
den argued  stoutly  that  if  women 
really  wished  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  life  and  vie  with  men  in  oc- 
Icupations,  they  should  first  of  a'l 
[doff  the- corset.    In  Fiance,  learned, 
J  doctors — Sebilleau,  Potain,  Galtier-: 
j  Boissiere — pointed  out  tlie  anatom- 
jital  injuries  due  to  tight  lacing. 
I  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  was  quoted  as 
I  saying  that  every  woman  would  be, 
[In  despair  if  nature  had  formed  her 
as  fa  iliion  shapes  her. 

The  corset,  even  some  years  ago, 
when  it  was  not  so  flexible,  so  sen- 
sible, as  it  is  today,  was  gracefully 
I  defended  by  the  brilliant  woman,' 
who  contributed  the  series  of  pa-:* 
pers,  "The  Wares  of  Autolycus,"  to' 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.    She  headed 
her  defence  "Woman's  Best  Friend."1 
The  American  woman  is  now  seldom 
tightly  laced.    When  she  is  she  pro- 1 
vokes  smiles  from  the  great  major-  i 
ity  of  her  sisters,  as  one  out  of  fash-  j, 
II  ion.    Many  are  so  fortunate  as  not 
S  to  need  any  support  of  this  nature  , 
[Young  giils  no  longer  undergo  the 
I  experience  of  Dr.  Holmes's  maiden 
[aunt  at  boarding  school.    If  women, 
now   actively   employed,    find  the 
slight  harness  in  fashion  discom- 
moding,  they  do   not  hesitate  to 
abandon  It  during  working  hours  ' 
]The  American  ideal  of  female  beauty 
;  has  changed  greatly  since  the  civil 
war,  and  for  the  good  of  the  race.  ' 
Witness  the  work  that  is  done  at 
the  present  time  by  women,  witness 
the  general  better  health  of  the 


am  going  in  for  the  interest  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central.  New  York  Central  and 
the  Union  Pacific  railroads,  etc.  I  am 
interested  in  the  Centennial  July  4, 
1876." 


I  Dr.  W.  E.  Crockett  writes  to  us  :  "As  a 
result  of  my  contributions  to  your  Wags 
[column.  I  received  a  photograph  of  the 
great  Daniel  Pratt  taken  about  1SS5.  A 
group  of  students  of  Tufts  College  arc 
lying  and  sitting  about  on  the  grass  11s- 
[terilng.to  D.  P.,  who  Is  standing  near  the 
wall  of  the  building." 

Wo  remember  Daniel  Pratt  at  Yale 
from  1S72  to  1876.  To  the  best  of  our 
•recollection  he  was  a  small  man,  dressed 
lit  shabby  black,  wearing  a  rather  bat- 
tered plug  hat.  Ho  was  sensitive,  did 
not  relish  Interruption,  was  pathetically 
dignified  In  the  acceptance  of  alms.  He 
was  In  (he  habit  of  passing  about  a 
printed  circular,  headed  : 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  FOUR  KING-  j 
DOMS 


The*  Boston  Poem 

Did  Daniel  Pratt  write  "The  BosfOn 
Poc-m"?  It  is  a  fine  lyric  flight?  The 
wonder  is  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
did  not  admit  the  poem  to  his  "Par- 
nassus."  Mark  the  opening: 

Oil.  where  is  the  man  so  lean  or  fnt, 

Who  lias  not  hoard  of  pnnlel  l'rntt. . 

Who  gathers  his  winiix  ami  flies  away 

To  the  parts  of  the  earth  w  here  the  light  of  day 

KMnen  hut  a  little,  or  not  at  all, 

Ou  the  course  of  the  .awful  waterfall. 

I  ask  you.  friends,  what  muddy  minds 

Have  never  conceived,  unfurled  to  the  winds 

That  glorious  banner  that  springs  like  a  cat 

Into  the  air  for  Daniel  Pratt. 

We  make  room  for  one  more  extract: 

1  From  Maine  to  Oreson,  firent  Pratt,  - 
Of  Prnttville.  takes  his  way, 

jAnd,  quick  as  lightning,  gives  a  hop 

■  To  the  Rocky  mountains'  highest  top; 

I  And  high  up  there,  w  here  hill  o'or  hill, 

ISets  like  a  crow  upon  a  mill. 

|Where  the  white  hlnejay  is  setting  on  a  twig, 
And  the  ^reat  hald  eagle  is  making  a  wig; 
Where  the  grizzly  lira**  and  the  antelope 
I)«:.eend  together  the  gentle  slope. 
And  chase  across  the  mountain  hog 
The  vild  gnzelle  and  the  mountain  hog. 
rh'!  hoa-eonstrli'tor  mounted  ou  high, 
I  ninthly  his  head  to  the  frowning  sky, 
[And  the  Hons  roar,  and  the  hlack  henrs"  growl. 
The  yellou'  iiirds  whistle  and  the  eagles  howl, 
And  dimly  t.'mnder  along  the  path. 
Where  Daniel  Pratt  is  appeasing  the  wrath 
By  art  and  science,  and  hla  noble  form, 
opposed  to  the  course  of  the  animal  storm. 

At  tho  foot  of  this  broadside  we  are 
informei  that  Daniel  Pratt  Is  "the 
Great  Harmonious  Mental  Medium  of 
the  American  Government."  ' 

"I  commenced  the  great  voyago  of 
life  a  farmer  boy,  arid  a  mechanic,  a 
carpenter  and  builder.  A  wonderful 
Providence  has  watched  over  and  fa- 
vored me  from  my  BIRTH, 'to  him  be  all 
the  glory.  I  have  moved  in  a  humble 
and  modest  unassuming  way  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  miles  of  land 
and  sea.  I  am  the  greatest  pedestrian 
in  the  world.  I  have  traveled  over 
100,000  miles  tin  foot.  I  have  labored 
over  30  years  for  Uncle  Sam  without 
pay.  My  greatest  aspiration  has  been  t 
to  become  an  ontor  and  author  In  har. ! 
mony  with  destiny.  »  •  •  I  am  related 
to  the  Brooks  family  of  Boston,  and  i 
Barretts  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  the 
Halls  of  Boston." 

Was  Daniel  Pratt's  great  work  "The, 
President  of  Four  Kingdoms"  ever  pubif 
llshed? 


book 
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Crockett  and  Hart 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Dr.  Crockett's  criticism*  of  W.,  sJ 
Hart's  nautical  abilities  are,  ft  «eemr 
to  me.  quite  wrong.  In  fact,  he  is, 
breaking  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel.  Mrj 
Hart's  senmanship  is  of  that  high  ..n, 
pluperfect  type  so  well  exemplified  Jr 
the  "Hunting  of  the  Snark."  Thore^ 
It  will  be  remembered,  "the  bowsprit' 
got  mixed  with  the  rudder  sometimes," 
and  the  crew  sailed  by  a  map  that  wast 
a  perfect  blenk.  Have  a  heart.  Doc  * 
tor!  CAPT.  BRA36BOUND. 

Boston. 


From  25   Cents  to  One  Dollar  apiece, 
for  this  .Circular. 


Prattvllle,  City  of  Chelsea.  Mass.,  the 
Centre  of  Literary  Originality. 

I  am  In  possession  of  Ideas  worth  thou- 
sands of  billions  of  dollars  to  the  people. 

AUTHOR.  DANIEL  PRATT,  the  Great 
American  Traveller. 

The  Harmony  of  the  Human  Mind,  the 
Creator's  Medium  to  Save  the  American 
Republic. 


We  are  Indebted  to  the  Rev.  Babbling- 
ton  Brooke  of  Milton  for  a  ropy  of  this 
circular,  also  of  a  broadsheet  containing 
"A  Boston  Peem"  In  Mr.  Pratt's  honor; 
another  poem,  "Woman,  tho  Poetic 
Genius."  and  a  short  and  unprejudiced 
■account  of  Mr.  Pratt's  life. 

The  circular  contains  burning  truths 
and  startling  information.  It  begins: 
"Prsttville.  the  place  of  my  birth,  will 
become  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
world  for  producing  a  man  to  harmon- 
ize the  people  and  save  our  nation.  "Ne 
plus  ultra.'  " 

Here  are  some  personal  notes:  "The 
press  of  Boston  are  making  great  prog- 
ress, I  am  on  good  terms  With  them. 
I  get  their  papers.  •  •  •  The  Bible 
Is  turned  too  much  Into  speculation  and 
merchandise.  •  •  •  The  woild  i<  full 
pf  saving  elements  and  man  Is  depen- 
dent on  all  the  properties  of  the  four 
kingdoms,  mineral,  vegetable,  animal 
*n«t  Invisible  life,  to  perpetuate  his  liv- 
ing. 'Multum  in  parvn.'  My  history  has 
to  discourage  and  put  down 


free,  tho  world  before  me. 
t   brown   path   before   me  leading 
ever  I  choo46. 


l.nnO.fiV)  ordinary  nu  n.  And  I  have  bee., 
abused  and  sacrificed  In  most  alLpoints 
Of  view,  nil  my  life.  •  •  •  I  can  write 
ft  Bible  in  harmony  with  the  Creator 
and  his  works.  More  than  half  of  my 
history  has  been  devoted  to  traveling, 
Studying  human  nature,  the  creation  and 
the  science  of  our  government.  No  In- 
spiration, melody  or  value  In  subjects 
or  objects  without  communication  and 
harmony.  *  •  •  I  have,  traveled  over 
100.000  miles,  been  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
17  times  and  amongst  16  tribes  of  In- 1 
Alans,  and  helped  elect  Messrs.  Harrl-i 
•On,  Taylor.  Lincoln  and  Grant,  all  wlth- 
pt  pay.  I  have  had  over  200  public  re- 
fceptlon-  The  students  of  Dartmouth 
t'ollegr  save  me  a  grand  reception  Oct.  I 
J.  1ST?,  Let  all  the  Individuals  of  the 
leUegas.   .hurches  and   the  press  har- 


ohnson  on  Peat 

lid  Wags: 
fast  letter  I  spoke  of  a 
s  by  Mr.  Charles  Dixon, 
attributed  the  book  to 
Dixon.  And  I  do  not 
ether  Dixon  is  married. 

interested  in  the  Herald's 
article  about  peat  and  in  Mr. 
S.  Bird's  account  of  his  experi- 
Jith  peat  as  a.  fuel  at  East  Wal- 
I  pole.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  Hampshire 
county,  a  peat  bog  was  discovered  not 
far  from  Northampton.  This  was  in 
the  lxte  sixties  or  early  seventies.  It 
is  my  impression  that  a  company  was 
formed  to  exploit  the  bog;  at  any  rate 
some  of  the  households  irr'Northampton 
attempted  to  burn  peat  in  winter  In  open 
grates  instead  of  cannel  or  bard  coal. 
As^chamber  fuel  this  peat  was  most  un- 
satisfactory. Perhaps  we  did  not  ar- 
range the  fire  shrewdly;  perhaps  the 
peat  was  of  poor  quality.  The  use  was 
quickly  abandoned.  I  wonder  if  the 
bog  has  been  worked  within  recent 
years.  HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 


I'  For  Hot  Weather 

I    Mr.  Christopher  Morley's  book  "Shan- 
|  dygaff"  contains  this  paragraph  oppo»- 
"  site  the  title  page:  \ 
I    "Shandygaff:  a  very  refreshing  drink. 
;  being  a  mixture  of  bitter  ale  or  beer  and 
ginger  beer,  commonly  drunk   by  the 
lower  classes  In  England,  and  by  stroll- 
ing tinkers,  low  church  parsons,  news- 
paper men,  journalists  and  prize  light- 
ers.   Said   to  have  been   invented  by 
Henry  VIII.  as  a  solace  for  Ins  matri- 
monial difficulties.  It  is  believed  that  a 
continual  bibbllng  of  Shandygaff  saps 
I  the  will,  the  nerves,  the  resolution  and 
i  the  finer  faculties,  but  there  arc  those 
who  will  abide  no  oth<--r  tipole. 

John  Mistletoe, 
"Dictionary  of  Deplorable  Facts." 


A  Goodly  Company 
We  have  been  i»ked  to  go  with  Mr. 
ierkimer  Johi,-SOI>  on  a  sociological 
nirney.  Mr.  JoPKson's  letter  of  Invlta- 
lon  is  headed  by  the  quotation  from 
N'alt  Whitman's  "Song  of  the  Open 
load"  that  we  print  at  the  head  of  this 
ilumn.  We  understand  that  Mr.  John- 
an  has  also  Invited  the  Rev.  Babbiing- 
>n  Brooke  of  Milton,  Mr.  Abel  Seaman 
f  Boston.  George  P.  Boliver.  Esq.,  of 
everly,  Mr.  Marcellus  Graves  of  South 
armouth,  Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald  of 
a  st  Brewster,  Col.  Marshall  Tred  of 
te  Home  Guard,  Gaylord  Quex.  Esq.; 
Ir.  Luclcn  B.  Henderson,  the  sparkling 
■saylst,  who  formerly  contributed  to 
lis  column:  Prof.  T.  K.  Deedledum  (on 
>nditlon  that  lie  will  not  recite  any 
o«ms  of  the  lamented  Frothingham 
lancy);  Miss  Sarah  Hepatica  (merely 
at  of  compliment,  for  Mr.  Johnson 
nows  that  she  has  been  confined  for  a 
irtnight  to  her  room);  Poseidon  Hicks, 
•..  now  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  "W.  C. 
.,"  "W.  E.  K.,"  "Suburbanite,"  "S. 
.."  "F.  S.  S.."  good  old  Dr.  Crockett— 
icre  are  others. 

Walt  Whitman  or  no  Walt  Whitman, 
e  do  not  purpose  to  go  afoot,  however 
?ht-hearted  we  may  be,  and  now  that 
lilway  fares  are  8  cents  a  mile  we  do 
)t  intend  to  go  far  from  home.    Is  the 
ip,   the   assemblage  of  distinguished 
>rsons,  one  of  Mr.  Johnson's  sorry  at- 
mpts  at  a  joke?   He  spoke  In  his  note 
Invitation     something     about  a 
ncheon  of    whale    steak    at  Prof, 
eedledutn's    expense    before  leaving 
aston,  also  of  engaging  tourists'  cars 
r  seeing  Boston  and  its  suburbs.    Is  it 
issible   that  the   fear  of  submarines: 
f  Clamport,    disturbing    the  rest    of  J 
tuhaugs     and     shattering  cranberry  I 
igs,  has  affected  the  workings  of  that  | 
icly  organized  brain?  Mr.  Johnson  en-  j 
oscd  a  note  for  the  Boston  Herald  and 
■urnal:  WMif  ,, 


Sundry  Notes 
Sir  E.  Wild.  K.  C.  In  the  course  of  a 
recent  trial  at  the  Old  Barley,  remarked: 
"The  art  of  examination,  cross-examina- 
tion nnd  rc-cxnmination  is  to  turn  nine 
people  out  of  ten  inside  out  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  and  to  make  them  into 
hypnotized  rabbits." 

"Drummers"  Is  now  in  England  a 
slang  term  for  thieves  that  enter  houses 
at  whose  doors  they  have  knocked 
without  nnsuer.  A  London  journalist 
states  that  "drummer,"  meaning  com- 
mercial traveler,  is  probably  derived 
from  th<-  old  practice  of  pedlars  who 
announced  their  arrival  in  it  village  hy 
beating  n  drum.  Why  not  from  the 
Phrase  "drumming  up  trade"?  Foot- 
Pads  who  drugsed  their  victims  were 
called  drummers.  Why? 

A    new    story    of    the    late  Viscount 
Rhondda:     He  was  being  photographed 
by  one  of  London's  rieverest  operators. 
In    vain    the    photographer   if)Ugh1  to 
I  charm  awny  the  severity  of  his  expres- 
sion.   At  last  he  said:    "Lord  Rhondda. 
,  do  you  know  you  ate  very  much  like 
|  another  famous  man?"   "Am  I?  Who 
:  Is  he?"  said  Loid   Rhondda.    "Mr  Blr. 
rell."  w«s  tho  reply,  and  immediately 
|  Lorn  Rhondda's  lace  was  wreathed  with 
In  gratified  emile.  which  made  the  por- 
trait a  success  - London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 


Dentist  and  Emperor 

As  the  Wot  Id  Wags: 

The  revelaiions  of  tbe  American  that 
cared  for  tbe  Emperor  William's  teeth 
reenll  four  lines  of  Andrew  Lung: 
For  now  the  dentist  cannot  die. 

And  leave  his  frrroOM  as  of  old. 

But  round  him,  ere  he  scarce  be  cold. 
Begins  the  vast  biography. 

Putney,  Vt.  ,    ZENAS  FIELD. 

Willi   -  

-  Mistaken  Revivals    +.  . 

a^t*    rj/r 

Five  hundred  or  more  men  and 
women      representing  "American 
comic  opera  favorites,  from  stars  to  | 
chorus,  and  from  the  days  of  long 
ago  to  now,"  met  recently  In  New 
York  to  hear  plans  Tor  a  revival  next 
fall  of  comic  operas,  operettas,  light 
operas,  entertainments  once  popular. 
The  meeting  led  some  to  hope  for 
the  production  of  operettas  in  which 
they  had  won  success — operettas  by  J 
[Offenbach,  Sullivan,  Lecocq,  Audran, 
■Strauss,  Suppe,  Mllloecker  and  oth- 
Iprs. 

U   Musical  works  of  this  class  have  ' 
"heir  days,  or  in  some  Instances,  . 
their  years  of  popularity,  and  then  I 
are  thrown  on  the  huge  dustheap  of 
Time.    Some  of  these  works  were 
too  local,  or  too  contemporaneous.  , 
The  amusing  comedies  of  Edward 
Harrigan    with    the    melodies  of 
Rraham  showed  certain  phases  of  ) 
New  York  life,  a  life  that  is  now  I 
legendary.    Their  very  realism  for-  . 
bade   extended   duration   of  favor. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  delightful  "Pa- 


1St 

tience"   did'  not   long   outlive   the  - 
aesthetic  -craze  in  London  that  in- 
spired it.    Other  comic  operas,  oper- 
ettas, comedies  with  music,  won  the 
extravagant    popularity    that  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  mortality.  At- 
tempts to  revive  them  have  been  dis-  • ; 
mal  failures,  even  when  applauded  - 
comedians  have  been  engaged.  Wit-  \-i 
ness    the   failure   or   Offenbachian  it, 
opera  bouffe  with  Lillian  Russell  as!fc 
the  leading  woman.  The  productions  P 
were    scenically   superior   and   far  iL" 
more  sumptuous  than  those  of  the 
early   French    companies    and  the 
American    and    English  companies 
that  followed  them;  but  there  was  i>J 
not   the   lightness,    the   dash,   the  ■ 
sparkle  on  the  stage;  the  audiences 
'were  not  so  receptive  and  sympa- 
thetic.   Furthermore,  managers  and  K 
comedians  made  the  fatal,  error  of 
attempting  to  modernize  the  plays,  , 
to  bring  them  "up-to-date,"  a  hideous  ' 
term,  especially  in  matters  of  art.  - 
Even  Gilbert's  librettos  were  tink-  ~$ 
ered  and  gagging  was  free  and  pain-  '. 
ful.     The   adaptations   of  brilliant  ., 
librettos    by    Meilhac   and    Halevy  : 
[were  coarse  and  lumbering. 

As  in  opera,  so  in  operetta.    The  tfjj 
j  taste  of  hearers  changes  quickly;  the  , 
(public  is  capricious.  The  musical  en-  a 
Jtertainment  now  in  favor  is  a  spec-  -J 
Itacle  with  a  familiar  and  thin  plot,  j 
jgay  tunes,  a  comic  character  or  two,  M 
(plenty   of   dancing;    a   show   with  ■ 
Istriking  scenery,  gorgeous  costumes  i- 
land  attractive  young  women;  a  show 
appealing  to  the  eye  even  more  than 
to  the  ear.    It  is 'doubtful  whether  .;, 
the  audience  of  1918  would  appre-  i 
ciate  the  Offenbachian  parodies,  bur-  >j 
lesques,  satires — the   theatrical  ex- 
presslon  of  the  Second  Empire.   Gil-  ^ 
bert's  texts  in  their  unadulterated  I 
form  would  seem  slow  to  the  younger  lJ 
generation.    There  is  no  use  in  be-  I 
wailing  the  fact.    The  present  form  3 
of   musical    entertainment   delights  I 
thousands.    Why  should  managers  i 
risk  again  the  experiment  of  reviv-  H 
ing  the  old  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few  H 
praisers  of  times  past?  ^ 


iMLLE.  DAZIE  CO. 

Mile.  Dazie  and  company,  in  a  classi- 
cal and  popular  dance  review.  Is  the 
chief  feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  Last  evening  there 
was  a  fair-s'zed  audience  that  was  un- 
mistakably pleased. 

The  last  time  that  the  dancer  ap- 
peared at  this  theatre  was  In  a  tragic 
dancing  act  of  the  underworld.  It  Is  In 
this  special  field  that  the  dancer  excels, 
for  her  art  as  a  pantomlmist  was  never 
subordinate  to  the  excellence  of  her 
dancing.  Thus,  her  performance  last 
evening,  given  over  entirely  to  toe  move- 
ments with  the  single  exception  of  the 
aviation  dance,  her  concluding  number, 
revealed  the  lesser  side  of  her  artistry. 

The  princ  ipal  and  her  company  danced 
according  to  Musin.  Tschaikowsky,  Ma- 
sini,  Edwards.  Morris.  Valverde,  Sala- 
bert  and  Berne.  The  act  is  dressed 
with  an  opulent  hand,  the  color  scheme 
of  the  various  numbers  Is  pleasing  and 
there  is  a  general  pertinency  in  the 
whole  idea.  The  chief  dancer  is  gen- 
erous in  sharing  the  stage  with  her  as- 
sociates, and  of  the  male  dancers,  M. 
Bonlne's  act  is  one  of  the  best  seen  at 
this  theatre  in  several  seasons.  His 
pirouetting,  after  unflagging  zeal  in  vig- 
orous rhythm,  was  given  with  ease  and 
with  the  complacency  of  one  well 
schooled  in  his  art. 

Mile.  Dazle'a  act  was  conspicuous  for 
its  ease  of  execution,  for  the  absence 
of.  laborious  endeavor.  Eager  for  her 
task,  she  shared  the  enjoyment  of  the 
audience  in  her  work.  For  a  novelty, 
her  aviation  number,  Involving  the 
whole  company,  was  a  pretty  conceit. 
There  was  the  whirring  of  the  motor, 
the  singing  of  the  planes  and  the  illu- 
sion of  buoyancy,  of  soaring  and  dip- 
ping.   Robert  Berne  conducted. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Andrew 
Tombes  and  Rena  Parker,  chatter,  song 
and  dance;  the  Gladiators.  In  feats  of 
strength;  Montgomery  and  Perry,  in'-' 
an  uproariously  funny  act  of  song,  • 
[speech  and  piano  playing;  Jlmmie  and 
Minnie  Allen,  >  a  singing  and  dancing 
act;  Susan  Tompkins,  fiddler:  Bernard 
and  Bristow,  in  a  farce;  Eddie  Miller 
IDuo,  vocalists,  and  the  Ioleen  Sisters, 
sharpshooters  and  wire  performers. 


BllH 


:  Wll.lU'R  THBATKI.        '<  1 

i" "    a  musical  canted  v  In  t\*  '  at  * 
}nv  Bolton  and  P   («.  WodomMise. 
music  by  JeVonir  Kern  rioducod 

•  Buy  Oomsfock  aiul  William  Hi- 
nt Albany.  Jan.  7.  WIS.  and  at  the 

cess  Theatre.  New  York.  Keb.  1. 

t  performance  In  Boston.- 

,r  „         ..ion»i»Di-*  Hlnney 

*  rirrl'uBion  VlvK-nn*  s.riI 

K-itrm-ion    '.'.V.Tli*re>a  >U\wiil  I  oin'ver 

w"  i,  ..Cart  Unm'all 

i?i..l.".rwo,  J  .'          ll.nry  ('.  ltr«»vne 

",   Edwarl  AN'.s 

_  «J3ri ■"   Klolvne*  Milrlf.v 

«  n»i  .  .M.iraol  Kelly 

■r 3 .        ..ReslnaU!  U»k'« 

am  w'ltiv  .'.  Harry  Fl«her 

'ain  does  this  cosy  Uttle  theatre  Bet 
to  use  the 


ot  impropriety  wnWWht  i  \  •  i- ToppTTIft  it. 
already  have  been  seen  nl  this  same 
playhouse,  which  opened  Its  season  last 

night  with  a  successor  In  many  ways 
speedier  and  more  ludicrous  than  either. 

The  piny  revolves  about  an  exception, 
ally  stupid  and  blundering  young  hus- 
band, who  eiltrnsts  himself  to  the  well 
meant  machinations  of  a  male  friend 
In  cumulative  efforts  to  impress  on  his 
imaginative  young  wife  that  he  is  all 
that  her  romantic  fancy  has  painted 
him.  namely,  a  davll  of  a  fellow  with 
the  women.  As  Mr.  Arthur  played  the 
character  last  evening,  he  perhaps  un- 
wittingly robbed  the  farce  of  the  one 
essential  to  all  farces— plausibility.  In 
that  it  Is  inconceivable  that  any  human 
being  could  haVe  been  as  utterly  inno- 
cent, as  blandly  and  blankly  unversed 
in  the  capacity  for  responsiveness  to 
'feminine  Intrigue.  However,  once  his 
Interpretation  was  accepted.  It  became 
very  easy  to  concede  his  skill  as  thel 
pseudo  Don  Juan  who,  once  started,! 
compromised  not  one  but  three  women,  I 
In  his  efforts  to  play  up  to  the  adventur-l 


.xcrlptloiO  He  has  promised  to  enricn 
this  column  with  sagacious  observa- 
tions and  surprising  statements. 

A  postal  card  dated  Clamport,  Aug. 
25,  explains  the  apparent  rudeness  of 
the  Invited.  Mr.  Johnson  forgot  to  mall 
the  letters  of  Invitation.  His  appeal  to 
us  was  spoken,  not  written.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  "W.  C.  T."  was  re- 
ceived the  day  before  we  set  out. 

The  Open  Road 

As  the  World  Wags: 

So  Mr.  Johnson,  with  a  chosen  com- 
pany, would  take  to  "the  open  road." 
Is  Aldebaran  arisen,  and  doth  the  Red 
Star  dominate  the  skies?  Doth  the 
Gipsy  Star  glow  as  on  Iron  in  the  forge, 
and  is  his  .torch  a  lure  to  wandering 
men?  Then  is  come  the  season  of  the 
footloose,  the  time  of  those  set  free  of 
boundaries.  They  shall  cast  the  walled 
cities  behind  them,  and  shall  eat  their 


larlo*  Wlnntn 
.Arthur  <le  1 


av  to  a  good  start; 
Ite  lannuage  of  the  announcement, 
tin  is  the  new  season  Inducted  nap- 
>•  "Oh.  l.udv!  Lady!"— and  this  Is 
)  only  time  the  title  will  be  referred 
ev«n  as  Mr.  Randall  mentioned  It 
Iv  once  hi  his  song  with  th  eslx  pret- 
"glrls— the  cheery  successor  to  "Oh. 

y,"   came  Into  town  straight  from  ■thai  he  was  capable  of  sustained  infi-. 

w  York,  with  a  cast  almost  Intact.  Bfidelily,  and  he  *>gave  her  such  proof  I  °f  «>tles  be  flir  fl0m  m  m 
1  instantly  made  Itself  at  home  in  Rns  finally  to  convince  her  that  possibly!    Sounds  good  to  me!    I'm  for    the  long 

s  house  of  polite  musical  comedy.      Llit  were  safer  all  round  to  permit  him  I  Drown  path"  In  spirit.    Just  so  it  lends 

lolton.   Wodehouse  and  Kern  are  a  K  to  be  a  mild,  domesticated  citizen.  .   _Iaward.  the  sea  iS  too  cold  and 

nnlng   triumvirate:    it   seems    as    if    ,  Into  tho  thick  of  the  action  is  injected    no1  &eavv',,u-  L,1° 
>ir  faculties  for  devising  neat  little    Florence  Moore,  as  Polly  Hathaway,  the .  impersonal  for  intimacy 
>ts.  clean-cut  characterizations,  pert  jjjex-chorus    girl-society    scandal    sheet    and  busses;  well  enough,  to  help  in  put 

to  oblige  the  machinating 

jOSt  Gilbertian  in  tnelr  fluency 
tinkling  little  tunes  which  play  up  andHto  play  opposite  Reggie  in  the  scheme 
down  the  line  of  orchestral  Instru-  two  sustain  his  wife's  illusions.  In  the 
mei.ts.  set  the  feet  paltering  and  caus-  rand  it  Is  Polly  who  straightens  out  the 
Ing  delight  generally,  would  by  this  JLhopelessly  entangled  threads  aJid  helps 
time  be  dulled.  Not  so.  in  the  present  to  bring  down  tho  curtain.  Miss  Moore's 
instance  the  yhave  kept  up  their  orig-  ftnethods  savor  of  burlesque  rather  than 
•  lnal  pace,  in  some  places  exceeded  it.  ?U'btle  farce.  She  employs  countless 
Be  i'  remarked  here,  that  in  these  days  Sjfacial  tricks,  she  has  much  "business" 
•  real  tune  s  something  to  be  treated    'With  her  nasal  organ.  Grotesque  rather 

than  suavely  comic,  she  scores  force- 


iialo  friend  before  mentioned,  consents  I  "whale  steak"— as   a   starting  novelty. 

perhaps.     But  I  know  a  sandy  back 


ting  the  city  hull-down,  quickly.  And 


with  respect,  and  Mr.  Dereeder,  the  mit 
sical  director,  well  knows  this.  UndeJ; 
his    persuasive    smile    and  hypnoti 
baton  the  infinite  variety  and  constan 
delicacy  of  the  score  became  almost 
I  cloying  delight. 

I  The  two  scenes  are  placed  In  the  liv 
tag  room  of  the  Farrington  home 
Farrlngton  home  at  Hempstead,  L. 
where  most  of  the  musical  comedi<Q 
come  from,  and  on  the  roof  garden  ol 
Willoughby  Finch's  studio  in  Waverly 
Mews.  Dress  rehearsals  of  young  Finch's 
marriage  with  Mollie  are  in  order  when 
the  complications  which  carry  the  ac- 
tion along  for  more  than  two  hours 
arise.  Then  "Fainting  Fanny"  enters, 
a  pearl  necklace  disappears,  Finch's 
school  days'  fiancee  reappears,  and  mis- 
understandings follow  fast  and  furious 
until  the  customary  last  minute  of  the 
final  curtain.  It  isn't  a  heavy  plot,  but 
it  serves. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  is  an  audacious  rhyme- 
ter.    He  yokes  Mineola  with  victrolla, 
peanut  with  Greenhut.    He  perpetrates 
many  puns  relating  ,to  the  most  inti- 1 
mate  articles  of  feminine  wear,  he  can! 
toss  off  a  sentimental  ditty  with  sympa-| 
thetic  unction.  He  and  Mr.  Kerns  seem  1 
to  have  agreed  that  much  can  be  ac- 1 
complished  with  ducts  and  trios,  espe- 1 
daily  when  sung  by  contrasted  charac-  t 
ters.  Therein  much  of  the  fun  of  verse  1 
and  melody  lies.    "Our  Llttl  Nest."  by  J 
"Spike,"  the  burglar-valet,  and  Fanny; 
("Little  Ships  Come  Sailing  Home,"  by 
Mollle  and  girls;  "You  Found  Me  and  I  K 
Found  You."  by  May  and  Underwood.  1 
and  the  trio,  "Greenwich  Village,"  b-  \ 
Will,  Spike  and  Fanny,  with  a  dance  by  V 
Mr.  Randall  and  Miss  Binne,  were  espe-  F 
daily  liked. 

The  cast  is   well-nigh  perfect.     Mr.  || 
Randall  was  boyish,  not  a  vocal  star, 
but  wonderful  on  his  feet.    His  dancing 
revealed  a  skill  and  grace  which  would 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  Modkin, 
of  the  Russian  Ballet.    Miss  Segal  had 
only  one  real  opportunity  to  air  her  II 
voice,    in    "The   Sun   Starts   to   Shine  if 
Again,"  but  withal  she  is  a  winsome  j| 
lass.    K  was  good  to  see  Mr.  Abeles  and  ij 
Miss  Shirley  in  two  capital  characters.  If 
lightly  but  deftly  portrayed.    Mr.  Ma-  || 
son's  English  detective  was  droll  and  | 
inventive.   Mr.    Fisher's   elevator  man,  I 
with  the  same  piping  voice  of  yore,  was  J 
very  comic.    Miss  Conover  delivereed  a  f 
series  of  epigrammatic  lines  with  telling  I 
point.    Mr.  Brown  and  Miss  Kelly  were  I 
excellent.      Her    share     in     "Waiting  | 
Around    the   Cornor   might  have   been  1 
j  more  successful  had  she  sung  nearer  the  J 
|  footlights;  her  thin  voice  does  not  throw  | 
out  the  words  distinctly. 
I    The  Indies  of  the  chorus  weere  ex-  1 
i  ceptionaly    comely,    radiantly    gowned  J 
and  many  had  speaking  lines,  intelli-  I 
[  gently  delivered.    In  all  it  was  a  typical  J 
j  Comstock  and  Elliott  production,  dis-  J 
tinctive.  dainty  and  smart.    It  deserves  1 
protracted  sojour.i  in  Boston 


scores 

fully  in  staccato.    Just  the  same,  she 
has  life,  snap,  original  humor  in  abun- 
dance,   a    personality    likable,  despite 
methods  calculated  to  detract  from  it. 
jj   Miss  Brenner,  almost  too  unsophisti- 
cated,   was   daintily   attractive.  Miss 
Shields  did  her  best  with  an  unnatural 
,iole*.    Mr.  Meade's  bellboy  was  steadily 
amusing.   Essential  to  the  action  of  the 
I  farce  were  tho  doors,  in  constant  use  for 
rushing  exits  and  entrances;  a  friendly 
fire-escape,  pajamas  and  intimate  lin- 
gerie and,  of  course,  the  Inevitable  bed, 
'modestly  set  in  the  background. 


Mme.  Chilson-Ohrman  Is  the  chief 
^feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this 
week.  Last  evening  there  was  a  good- 
sized  audience  that  was  warmly  appre- 
ciative. Songs  by  Arditl,  Kummer  and 
Thomas  featured  the  program. 

The  singer  Is  pleasing  in  appearance 
and  her  voice  is  one  of  rare  charm. 
Whether  in  the  florid  aria  or  the  song  of 
lighter  vein,  the  sincerity  of  the  singer 
was  alwavs  apparent.    An  outstanding 
feature  of  her  performance  was  her 
complacency.   There  is  always  the  sug- 
%  gestion  of  reserve,  the  singer  being  as 
j  fresh  after  her  remarkable  work  as  at 
the  beginning  of  her  performance. 
Florenz  Ames  and  Adelaide  Winthrop 
(I  gave  pleasure  in  a  series  of  burlesque 
!  dances.    Their  Indian  number  was  by 
'ifar  the  most  interesting.    Then  there 
1  was  the  "ragging"  of  "Gunga  Dhin, 
with  its  increasing  display  of  rhythmici 

I  vigor.  ,   ...    .  . 

Leo   Beers  Is  back  again  with  nisi 
unique  pianologue.  This  time  the  comej 
dlan  is  garbed  in  summer  attire,  but  nej 
'  is  none  the  less  the  elegant  of  earlier  per 
.<  fcrmances.  _    .    ,  , 

'  Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Bostock 
Riding  School,  The  Decorators,  a  funn. 
'  act  of  the  slap-stick  variety,  with  a< 
I unusually  good  characterization  of  th 
"souse"  by  an  unnamed  performei 
Fradkin  and  Jean  Tell  in  an  Instru 
mental  and  singing  act,  Bertee  Beau 
monte  and  Jack  Arnold  in  a  farce  th 
Stajitons  In  chatter  and  song,  and  tn 
Ramsdells  and  Deyo  in  a  dancing  act 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  bill  wa, 
the  extra  attraction,  a  picturization  o 
the  American  troops  returning  to  Paris 
to  participate  in  the  Fourth  of  July  fes 
tlvities  in  the  French  capital.  The  phoj 
tographv  is  excellent  and  the  America* 
heroes  of  Chateau-Thierry  are  plain  d 
shown.  .  The  act  was  enthusiastically, 
applauded. 


water  full  of  thick,  meaty  black  bass; 
fry  them  with  bacon!  Also,  a  cool  farm- 
house where  noonday  luncheon  can  be 
had.  of  big.  thick,  rich  slices  of  new 
bread — white  bread,  mind  you— and 
slabs  of  honey  fresh  from  the  hive,  and 
milk  to  guard  against  any  "kick." 
White  bread  and  Jersey  butter.  (I've 
eaten  so  much  bran  and  other  cattle- 
fodder  the  prist  year  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  look  a  cow  in  the  face).  And  another 
road  where  you  can  step  into  a  wayside 
factory  and  huy  cart-wheels  of  green 
Swiss  cheese,  with  more  white  bread, 
and  perhaps  little  onions.  Not  the  dry, 
tough,  greased  flint  we  get  in  cities  for 
Swiss  cheese,  but  cheese  not  two 
months  old,  green  and  waxy,  and  •safe 
to  eat  by  the  pound.  And  perhaps  a 
dish  of  sweet  curds,  right  from  the 
morning's  vat. 

Also,  a  place  where  the  boys  will  shoot 
you  a  flicker  pie,  so  thoroughly  cooked  j 
that  even  the  little  gizzards  are  tender 
as  canvas-bajck.  And  a  country  where 
they  don't  know  yet  that  snapping  tur-  < 
ties  are  good  for  soup.  And  a  road  in 
the  pines  on  a  shoulder  of  the  Blue  j 
Ridge  when?  Maryland  beaten  biscuit, 
blueberry  pie  and  fried  chicken  taste 
better  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world,  j 
Let's  go  ! 

I  would;  but  my  reluctant  feet  will 
not,  not  a  step  ;  nor  have  they  done  so 
for  weary,  endless  months.  But  what's 
that  to  the  world?  It  need  not  miss  a 
single  Wag  on  my  account;  nor  will  it. 
If  .Sam  Clemens  could  climb  the  Matter- 
horn  by  telescope,  I  can  perhaps  keep  up 
with  the  Johnsonian  excursion  by  day- 
dream, if  not  otherhow.  It  makes  me 
hungry  and  field-thirsty  to  think  of  it. 
Perhaps  my  vigilant  caretaker  will  al- 
low me  an  extra  spoonful  of  junket  and 
another  biscuit  and  move  my  pillow  a 
foot  or  two,  as  I  dream  again  of  the 
open  road.  \V.  C.  T. 

Brookline. 


,  PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Parlor,  | 
I  Bedroom  and  Bath,"  a  farce  in  three  | 
I  acts  by  C.  W.  Bell  and  Mark  Swan,  pro-  1 
I  duced  at  the  Republic  Theatre,  New 
I  York,  Dec.  25,  1917.  First  time  In  Boston. 

I  Xlta  Leslie  Dorothy   Brenner  ; 

£  Marv   Mary  Valli-n 

I.  Vtr3.ni.-i'   >>'  \ry   Grace  FleMing  . 

■  Leila   Crnf;'<,n   Carolyn   Lilja  I 

HfAneeTIca  lrrire   "   S*lnvy  Shiel>!s 

H  Berinaid  Irrinz! .  ..  ..   "Jolin  Arthur 

EcfeoffreT   Havwoofl.  James  Spottswood 

KB  KrMipriV.k  i  «'i^   Pell  Trenton  1 

B  Samuel ~3»rkis.  Dan  Baker  ] 

■  o~it-  "athawav....  Florence  Moore  I 

hoifrs*   Tommy  Meade 

Carroll  Nick  Joue'* 

Fair  and  Warmer"  and  "Twin  Beds,' 
farces  constructed  witn  an  eye  to  play- 
IBS'  as  closely  as  possible  on  the  line  \ 


We  spent  a  pleasant  fortnight  with 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  The  other  com- 
panions for  travel  invited  by  him  did 
not  meet  us  to  eat  whale  steak  and  then 
go  to  the  station.  Mr.  Johnson,'  when 
they  failed  to  appe-ir,  almost  lost  hisj 
philosophical  composure.  We  shared 
his,  indignation,  although  we  dreaded  I 
enforced  association  with  Miss  Sarah  j 
Hepatica,  for  the  only  time  that  she| 
called  at  the  Herald  and  Journal  off  ice- 
to  find  out  why  a  certain  article  written 
by  her  was  not  published-she  was  car- 
rying a  bird-cage  and  she  /coughed  vio- 
lently, suspecting  tobacco  smoke.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  we  saw  strange  sights  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  our  own 
commonwealth.  He  took  many  notes 
concerning  manners,  lack  of  maimers, 
customs,  profanity,  superstitions,  for 
his  colossal  work  (sold  only  by  sub- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Ki  Jon 

As  the  World  Wags; 

The  many  reminiscences  about  Daniel 
Pratt  have  been  very  interesting  and 
have  recalled  two  other  famous  char- 
acters of  about  the  same  period.  Dots 
any  one  remember  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom 
Ri  Jon  (I  spell  phonetically)  who  pub 
lished  and  sold  "The  Volcano"?  In  the 
late  70's  I  saw  Mr.  Tom  Rl  Jon,  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  yellow  calico  with  a  stove 
pipe  hat  of  the  same  color,  delivering 
a  fervid  address  to  a  small  audience 
on  Brimstone  Corner,  while  Mrs.  Jon 
sold  copies  of  "The  Volcano."  printed 
on  yellow  paper,  to  such  as  were  will- 
ing to  purchase.  I  bought  one  and 
cherished  it  for  many  years  but.  like 
many  Other  unconsidered  trifles,  it  has 
vanished. 

Perhaps  some  one  of  your  many  read- 
ers can  recall  what  Tom  Ri  Jon's  par- 
ticular fad  was.  XENES. 
Chestnut  Hill. 


Knrl  ITnlfer.... 
Henry  lilock  

.  '  William  Pfetfer  

lTeifer,  coming  to  America  poor  nas 
gained  a  fortune  and  is  Iflrm  !»,1  e vcr 
in  «  beneficent  Germany.  The  recital  of 
■  "efn.an  atrocities  is  dlkmlssed  con- 
temptuously by  him  as  a  mass  of  Hos. 
Block  came  with  him,  grew  rich,  and  he 
is    first   ot  all.  a   patriotic  American, 

'  1  glorying   in   this   country,   hating  the 
Huns  and  all  their  devilish  ways  and 
I  works     The  two  quarrel  over  the  war 

(4 roar  at  each  other,  then  laugh  and 
make  up.  l'feifcr,  lover  of  peace,  jeal- 
ous of  his  countrymen's  good  name,  is 

■  persuaded  to  give  $50,000  to  one  Stuart, 

■  really  Herr  Mueller,  the  head  of  aft  or-i 
W  ganization    of   German    spies.  loim 

Tfeifer,    who  has   enlisted,   leaves  his! 
T3  bride  of  a  day,  Block's  daughter,  wt 
Y  his  father  rages  and  secretly  is  proud 

■  him.  . 

A  Study  in  Character 
The  transport  is  sunk  and  all  are  re-l 
I  ported  lost,  whereupon  Pfeifer  at  oncel 
S  becomes  a  perfervld  American.   He  and[ 
'2  Block  trap  the  spy.    It  is  needless  g 
M  say  that  the  son  is  saved,  as  are  nearl 
all  his  contraries.  ,' 

■  •  This  comedy  with  a  dash  of  melo 
ffi  drama  is  a  study  of  character.  Presi 
i)  dent  Wilson  has  given  the  play  his  ap- 
proval, but  presidential  praise  is  not| 
always  bestowed  on  a  drama  for  its 
intrinsic  merits.  President  Roosevelt, 
for  example,  once  /jrew  publicly  en- 
thusiastic over  a  drvima  but  audiences 
did  not  share  in  his  Jovous  opinion. 

No  doubt  President  Wilson  and  others 
believe  that  the  drama  may  persuade 
German-Americans  who  still  are  Ger- 
mans at  heart,  from  the  error  of  their 
ways.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  play 
may  lend  native  born  Americans  to  be- 
lieve that  violent  German-American 
sympathizers  are  only  poor  misguided 
beings  who  need  only  to  see  i.  great 
light,  as  .Saul  on  his  way  to  Damascus 
was  suddenly  converted. 

Entertaining  Throughout 

This  may  be  said:  The  comedy  as 
played  by  the  three  chief  comedians  is 
entertaining  throughout,  full  of  amusing 
scenes,  with  many  humorous  line*,  wltfe 
touches  of  pathos,  with  stining  appeals 
to  patriotism.  Nor  to  those  who  have 
lived  intimately  with  Germans  will  the 
scenes  in  which  Pfeifer  and  Block  roar 
their  opinions  and  bawl  their  arguments 
seem  exaggerated.  The  German  of  ro- 
bust lung-s  is  not  given  to  hinting,  to 
Socratie  dialogue,  or  to  insidious  speech 

Was  It  not  a  German  professor  who, 
about  to  argue  with  a  colleague  an  aca-| 
demic  question,  said:  "First  of  all,  on< 
of  us  should  be  securely  tied  to  a  chair 
Fields  as  Karl  Pfeifer 
Mr.  Fields  has  long  been  known  for  hii 
unctuous  humor  and  his  dry  wit  as  ,a| 
comedian  in  scenes  that  were  often! 
farcical.  He  has  alio  shown  that  he 
could  be  simply  pathetic.  ^In  "Friendly 
Enemies"  he  gives  a  well'conceived  and 
fvlly  sustained  characterization  of  the 
naturally  amiable  German,  who  Is  obsti- 
nate to  the  point  of  thickheadedness  and' 
_.  is  momentarily  irascible.  While  there 
I  were  a  few  farcical  episodes,  his  per- 
formance as  a  whole  was  in  the  true 
vein  of  comedy.  In  arguing  with  his 
son,  in  the  portraiture  of  his  grief,  in  the 
scenes  with  his  wife,  he  was  quietly  emo- 
t\ tional,  effective  through  his  simplicity 
I  and  sincerity.  Truly  an  admirable  per- 
I  formance. 

Mr.  Winninger  ns  Block,  at  times  al- 
jfj  mcst  boisterous,  was  amusing  by  his  de- 
ll/very of  many  fat  lines  allotted  him  by 
1  the  dramatists.  Miss  Richard  gave  an 
lexcellent  performance  of  the  mother.  It  i 
Pis  doubtful  whether  Mme.  Cottrelly.  who 
i  first  took  tho  part,  surpassed  her.  T;ie 
f»on  and  his  sweetheart  were  poorly  | 
played.  Mr.  Wilke,  ineffective  at  first, 
made  a  dignified  exit  as  the  'detected 
spy.  A  large  audience  was  warm  in  ap- 
proval. 


VIC- 


Made  in  Germany 

As  the  World  Wags : 
"ASSERT    GERMAN    WILL  TO 
TORY. 

"  'The  Lord  Has  Done  Great  Things  Unto 
Us,'  Say  Teuton  Papers.  " 
"The  allies  haven't  done  a  thing  to  us  I" 


say  other  papers. 
Lenox. 


F.  S.  S. 


LEW  FIELDS  IN 
I  ^  NEW  WAR  PLAY! 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE;     First  per 
in  Boston  of  "Friendly  Ene 
ledv-drama  in  three 


formance 


by 


TREMONT  THEATRE;  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Some  Night." 
a  musical  comedy  in  three  acts,  story, 
verses  and  music  by  Harry  Delf,  pro- 
duced by  Joseph  Klaw: 

John  Hardy,  Forrest  Wlnant 

Robert  Charles  Welsh-Homer 

Mrs.  Hardy  Camilla  Crumo 

Marjorie  Grace  Edmond 

Joe  Louis  Simon 

Dorothy  Wayne  Roma  June 

MaTSden  ...Thomas  H.  Walsh 

Joe  Spanlon  James  C.  Marlowe 

Henry  Spiffens  Charles  W.  Meyer 

A  certain  distinct  advantage  accrues 
to  that  versatile  person  who  is  so  gifted 
that  ho  can  turn  out  a  musical  comedy 
all  by  himself— supplying  plot,  if  there 
must  be  one,  lyrics,  tunes,  dances,  stage 
business  and  all.  In  an  Instance  like 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  dissension, 
such  as  even  now  threatens  one  of  our 
most  successful  and  popular  trios  of 
purveyors  of  "words  and  music";  there 
is  no  chance  tor  professional  jealousy, 
for  the  recrimination — "It  was  your 
fault  because  that  piece  failed!''  Pro- 
vided of  course  It  does  fail.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  triumph,  the  honors 
come  in  triple  measure  to  one  delighted 
author,  as  do  the  princely  royalties. 
There  is  no  splitting  the  profits  in  three 
ways. 

In  such   position,   then,   is  Mr. — we 
almost  called  him  Master — Delf.  with 
fresh  memorjr  of  his  delightful  capering 
in  "The  Rainbow  Girl."   If  by  the  caprl 
cious  verdict  of  the  theatregoing  public 


is  author  and  composer, 
cast  is  adequate,  improving  really 
igthening  acquaintance.  That  the 
nee  followed  th*  odd  little  plot  with 
sharp  interest  was  evident  ;  that  it  appre* 
elated  the  several  dainty  melodies  and 
the  lithesome  dancing  Kills  of  the  second 
act  scene  was  indubitable.  The  oppor- 
tunities to  accentuate  comic  situations, 
to  Interpolate  even  more  humorous  lines, 
are  there.  AV'lth  some  furbishing,  Mr. 
Hell's  initial  work  is  certain  to  do  him 
credit,  to  encourage  iiim  to  go  further. 

The  curtain  rises  to  a  darkened  stage. 
An  American  soldier  creeps  across  a 
tmitlefirld,  under  rover  of  darkness  of 
night,  is  -'hot.  and  is  seen  to  fall.  This 
S&ne  vanishes  and  the  stage  now  is 
jjfeht.  shov.  ing  a  living  room  in  the 
^Htltry  home  of  youmr  John  Hardy. 
SHi.  pampered,  bored.  He  complains 
^HTlack  of  excitement,  and  then,  with 
the  booming  of  a  storm  outside,  enter  a 
^bterious,  beautiful  girl  with  a  packet 
flreonds  worth  $5a,iK)0.  detectives,  village 
^^HEbles,  a  conventional  butler, , a  half- 
Ht  farmhand.  These  characters  then,  j 
the  ensuing  scenes,  play  hide  and 
to  gain  the  packet,  to  solve  the  | 
fltptttery  of  its  presence.  In  and  between 
^■11  song  nuinhe-s.  several  with  dances. 
Tie  Mr.  !>■  M's  dancing,  nimble, 

Hfcinating.  joyously  youthful.    At  the 
Ht  conies  another  sudden  staze  change, 
{■battlefield  again;  and  we  know  that, 
^■ng  Lt.  Hardy,  lying  wounded,  has 
had  a  remarkable  dream,   namely,  the 
■vents  that   have  preceded.    The  whole 
Ha  Is  so  contrived  that  the  audience  Is  j 
Htho  dark  until  the  final  curtain^  I 
JBr"  Wlnant  astonished  his  admirers  of  i 
Bun  to  the  Right"  days  *by  his  singing  " 
Hoe,  his  adept  comedv  usage.  Miss 
June,  likewise  taken  rrom  the  straight 
BamatW  path,  sang  a oceptably,  acted 
Stellently.     Mr    Simon,   as   the  dumb 
boy,  Jo-,  ii  to  he  commended  for  a  novel  | 
Kirs  'terizn-tion,  devoid  of  exaggeration. 
ttt.  Mariowe   and    Mr.    Walsh,    as  the 
Bjj  detectives,  were  steadily  amusing. 
mm  .young  women  of  the  chorus— there 
mre.  we  are  glad  to  relate,  no  chorus 
toB— were  pretty  and  sifted.  Messrs. 
Pe»t  and  M it' hill  staged  the  piece  with 
llusioll  ale I  effectiveness.  « 


ixie  Fri^anza  and  'Lack- 
aye  in  New  Acts 


rlxie  Frlzanzn,  the  favorite  of  many 
Ileal  comedies,  and  Wilton  Lackaye. 
-of  the^  foremost  character  actors  of 
legitimate    stage,     share  headline 
pa  nt    li.   F.    Keith's  Theatre  this 
1-     Last  evening  there  was  a  good 
I  audience  that  waa  deeply  Inter- 
ims Frlgnnza  Is  back  in  an  entirely 
f  monologue.     This  time  her  act  is 
Bed    "Camps,"    the   work   of  Jean 
p.     The   comedienne   Is  always  a! 
Wi  the  stage,  for  her  simulated  spon- 
Wty  is  always  a  feature  of  her  act. 
t   provided  with  good  material,  she 
iv.-.  injects  her  own  personality  and 
usiarm  into  her  work,  and  the  coin- 
tlon  proves  irresistible.    The  present 
Is  a  burlesque  of  Incidental  camp 
Including  the  visitor  as  well  as  the 
er.    Her  song  of  garbage  and  love 
Clinging  recollection  of  an  unusually' 
-act.  | 
.  Lackaye  appeared  In  a  sketch  en-  i 
I   "t.'uils."   from   the  pen   of  Hall 
P»ter.   The  piece  is  an  abrupt  melo- 
lallc  act  with  a  quick  turn,  and  the 
Wire  is  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectancy. 
Bicme  is  the  unmasking  of  a  worn- 
mSr.  Lackaye  played  with  a  com- 
fcoy  that  fascinated  his  audience, 
•as   alwaya   the   cool,  calculating 
Paine  of  his  objective.    Mr.  Lack-! 
gnys  with  ev  erything  on  the  stage,  I 
Ma  the  aclor  well  schooled  In  his  1 
he  makes  everything  he  touches  a  ' 
ft  the  picture  to  an  end.    He  was 
»d    by    Charles    Rlegel,  Cordelia, 
pnald  and  Joseph  Culllgan. 
mr  acts  on   the  bill   were  Counte 
ne    and    Trix    Oliver,  vocalists;) 
Hs  and  Hollister.  (n  an  elaborate-) 
■  act  that  included  some  excellent 
Sv ;   II  rry  Mines,  in  a  monologue 
•was  conspicuous  for  a  new  idea 
■>r  the  same  reason  uproariously 
I  Morsel  and  Wiser,  hat  throwers, 
n  uproariously  funny  act;  Morlety 
leCarthy  Sister*,  singers;  Fred  and 
t  Rial  in  an  acrobatic  act  and  "A 
tin  Sculpture,"  an  art  gallery  of 


•In  >  j/Tniencans. 


7)'* 


Too  must  not  call  theni  Sammies, 
t  oil  should,  not  call  them  Yanks. 
And  If  you  call  them  Doughboys, 
,     Loud  laughter  splits  their  flanks- 
P°.u  "<>•■  call  them  Buddies. 

►    And  when  on  Kultur's  track 
rTou  need  not  call  them  forward 
rou  cannot  call  them  back. 

— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Soy  and  Native 

the  World  Wags: 

ho  seemingly  casual  paragraph  to 
effect  that  a  company  of  persons  of 
highest  social  standing  and  connec- 
had  spent  an  afternoon  at  Lenox 
demonstration  of  the  merits  of  the 
bean  by  a  lady  of  Celestial  origin, 
■.appropriate  costume,   recently  ap- 
"  in  the  columns  of  the  Herald  and 
iftt. 

J^fore  recently  the  editorial  pnge  has 
d™22^£e"£a™jjty  of  the  soy  bean 


in  our  midst.  Tt  seems  obvious  that  the 
Herald  and  Journal  is  unwittingly  lend- 
ing Itself  to  a  campaign  of  subtle  and 
unpatriotic  disparagement  of  Boston's 
own  bean  by  such  propaganda  and  be- 
littling one  of  the  utmost  forces  toward 
winning  the  war.  The  Boston  bean  is* 
the  navy  bean,  and  when  the  German 
fleet  comes  out  and  the  navy  "gives  'em 
beans,"  it  will  be  the  Boston  bean  that 
puts  the  snap  in  the  breech  blocks. 

A  friend  who  writes  me  from  Lenox 
tells  me  that  the  recipe  most  favored 
by  the  propagandist  there  was  to  bake 
the  soy  bean  in  a  Ming  casserole  with 
bits  of  sugar  cane  instead  of  molasses, 
and  a  chow  puppy  not  over  two  davs 
old  instead  of  pork.  Perhaps  some 
Chino-American  can  inform  your  read- 
ers whether  this  use  of  that  sort  of  dog 
gives  the  Chinese  word  for  foed,  or 
whether  the  use  of  that  sort  of  food 
gave  the  name  to  the  dog.  You  know 
what  I  mean  anyway. 

Amherst.  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

As  the  World  Wagsi 

I  feel  impelled  to  reply  to  the  letter 
of  "W.  F..B."  appearing  in  this  column 
on  Aug.  6.  I  am  not  actuated  through 
any  exaggerated  sense  of  my  own  wis- 
dom and  Insight,  for  I  am  simply  a 
stenographer,  and  have  only  the  advan- 
tages of  the  average  busy  wage-earner 
from  which  to  secure  information.  Nor 
do  I  disagree  with  or  criticize  the 
spirit  of  "W.  F.  B/s"  letter,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  our  need  here  for  all  the 
un  and  wholesome  entertainment  we 
can  find  while  we  await  breathlessly  our 
casualty  lists  and  shrink  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  boy  in  the  uniform  of  the 
telegraph  company;  and  I  know  whereof 
I  .speak. 

But  I  do  take  exception  to  his  state- 
ment that  "we  have  obediently  and  with 
scarcely  a  murmur  deprived  ourselves  of 
many  necessities  and  comforts  of  liv- 
ing." From  my  personal  observation, 
which  includes  ptople  in  various  circum- 
stances, there  are  few  necessities  denied 
to  us,  and  our  luxuries  are  still  so 
llentiful  that  we  C-annot  wonder  at  the 
unintentional  contempt  expressed  by 
people  who  return  here  from  actual  par- 
ticipation in  the  gigantic  struggle  and 
fro.n  contact  with  those  who  know  what 
deprivations  ai-e.  Theirs  lt  is  to  talk  of 
self-sacrifice;  ours  to  do  our  very  humble 
bit,  and  not  seek  credit  for  the  bit  we 
are  privileged  to  do.  We  are  not  able 
to  speak  in  their  language,  for  no  words 
of  ours  can  picture  the  horror  and 
de/astation  their  lives  have  known,  bo, 
It  seems  to  me.  It  is  for  us  to  go  our 
way  doing  the  little  that  we  can  and 
seeking  no  credit  and  no  thanks,  but 
fervently"  he  ping  that  we  may  never 
have  to  learn,  in  the  way  that  they 
have  learned,  such  lessons  in  self-sacrt- 
tice. 

(Miss)  CONSTANCE  H.  BILLINGS. 
Kenberma,  Mass. 


The  Bark  Tedesco 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Just  to  put  Mr.  H.  Ellerton  Lodge 
and  others  straight;  they  are  a  bit 
wobbly: 

The  bark  Tedesco  was  totally  wrecked 
In  the  terrible  storm  of  Jan.  18,  1857. 
She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Peterson 
of  Portland,  and  was  from  Cadiz,  with 
a  cargo  of  wine  and  salt.  She  was 
driven  ashore  at  Long  Hock.  Swamp- 
Scott,  below  the  Ocean  House,  and 
soon  went  to  pieces.  All  on  board,  12 
In  number,  perished.  Six  of  the  dead 
bodies  were  buried  from  the  Metho- 
dist meetinghouse  In  Swampscott,  at 
one  time.  The  vessel  was  valued  at 
«5.0u0  and  the  cargo  at  the  same.  The 
captain  had  been  married  at  Cadiz 
immediately  before  sailing,  but  his 
wife  was  not  on  board.— From  New- 
hali's  History  of  Lynn,  p.  419. 

The  following  are  the  names  on  the 
shipping  "apers,  found  In  a  box: 

Capt.  H.  Peterson,  Mate  Edward  P. 
Jabol,  Second  Mate  James  P.  Andrea. 
Cook  Henry  Oow,  crew,  Nicholas  Jack- 
son, Charles  Peterson.  Charles  Melson, 
Edward  Jackson,  Frederick  Hlnes,  , 
Thomas  Nllson,  William  Nllson.  [Not 
a  "Spanish  crew,"  as  Mr.  Lodge  re- 
marks.] 

Theso  are  the  names  of  the  crew  who 
shipped  in  Boston  to  go  in  the  Tedesco 
to  Cadiz,  none  of  the  original  crew  re- 
maining except  the  captain,  a  seaman 
who  was  appointed  second  mate,  and 
the  cook.  Those  who  sailed  with  the 
captain  from  Boston  left  him  at  Cadiz, 
save  the  cook  and  the  seaman  above 
mentioned. 

Henry  Dow.  the  cook,  was  a  native 
of  Long  Island.  N.  T.  '  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  nun  the  crew  were  for- 
eigners.—Lynn  Reporter,  Jan.  24,  1S37. 

"Long  Ttoek,"  referred  to  above,  is 
now  one  of  the  group  known  as  "Te- 
desco Rocks."  E.  W.  I. 

Lynn. 


The  standard  of  musical  crit:i*is'm  III- 
London  has  been  raised.  The  days  when 
Mr.  Joseph  Eennett  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph and  his  colleagues  spoke  of  aj 
song  or  piano  piece  being  in  "the  safe 
hands  of  So-and-So  are  over.  Witness 
this  extract  from  a  review  in  the  Times: 

"Miss  Saxe,  who  allows  herself  to  be 
described  by  some  enthusiastic  agent 
as  'the  Brahms  player,'  played  Brahms 
indeed,  but  In  a  way  in  which  we  hope 
never  to  hear  it  again." 


"Let  Me  Shake,"  Etc. 

Mr.  William  Austin,  who  has  just  died 
at  Lachfield,  aged  9f>  years,  was  born  at 
Birmingham.  He  congratulated  Men- 
delssohn upon  the  first  public  perform-  , 
aneo  of  "Elijah"— at  Birmingham  town  I 
hall.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


Old  Games 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Turgenieff.  hi  his  novel  "Smoke,"  tells 
us  that  the  curious  little  couple. 
Formushka  and  Fimushka.  spent  their 
evenings  playing  old  -fashioned  card 
g-ames,  such  as  Krehs,  la  inouche,  an'd 
boston  sampranaer.  Dees  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  in  his  colossal  work  give  us 
a  description  of  these  games?  Y.  L.  K. 

Boston. 

"lvrebs"  is  a  good  orthodox  German 
word,  but  the  leading  German  diction-  ( 
ary  does  not  connect  it  with  any  game  | 
of  cards.     "La  Mouche"   is  a  French  I 
game  otherwise  called   "pamphile"  or 
"mistigrl;"  it  is  not  unlike  the  English  ' 
game  pam  or  loo.    Boston,  a  game  al- 
lied  to   whist,    was   named   after  the 
siege  of  Boston  in  our  war  of  independ- 
ence, "to  which  the  technical  terms  of 
the  game  refer."  Some  say  the  game  Is 
of  French  origin.    Four  persons  piayed 
with  two  packs.  "One  dealt,  the  other 
cut  for  trumps."     But  what  is  "bos- 
ton samprander"  ?— Ed. 


Personal 

As  the  World  Wugs: 

Will  the  editor  kindly  inform  me  why 
the  distinguished  sociologist,  Herkimer 
Johnson,  is  called  a  doctor?  I  am  sure 
he  is  not  a  doctor  of  music.  I  do  not 
i  think  he  is  a  doctor  of  medicine.  Is  he 
a  doctor  of  philosophy?  If  so,  he  prob- 
ably obtained  hlrf  degree  at  the  Heidel- 
berg fnmous  for  the  great  tun. 

Boston.  B.  H.  T. 

Our  justly  esteemed  contributor  is  not 
a  doctor  of  anything,  though  sometimes  j 
at  fiffc-'kei son's  store  :it  Clamport  he  is 
hailed  familiarly  as  "Old   Doc."  This 
most  modest  of  men   is  content  with 

Mr.."  and  he  thus  resembles  Mr.  John 
Milton.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  and  Mr.  Swiiiburae.— Ed. 


"The  Sea" 

Some  time  ago  "S.  H."  of  Westminster 
alluded  to  a  poem,  "The  Sea."  which  he 
found  in  an  old  reader,  where  it  was 
"credited",  to  Fltz-James  O'Brien.  "S. 
H."  doubted  whether  the  poem  had  been 
published  elsewhere.    It  is  to  be  found 
in   "The   Poems   and   Stories  of  Fitz- 
James  O'Brien."  edited  by  William  Win- 
ter and  published  here  in  1881. 
Ebb  And  flow!     Kbb  and  flow 
By    basalt    crags,    through    caverns  low. 
Through  rifted  rocks.  o>r  pebbly  strand. 
On  windy  beaches  Of  jfaked  sand! 
To  and   fro!     To  and  fro! 
Chanting  ever  and  chanting  slow. 
Thy  harp  Is  swept  with  liquid  hands 
And    thy    voice   )s   breathing    of  distant 
lands! 

Sweet  and  low!    Sweet  and  low! 
Tho«o  golden  echoes  I  surely  know. 
Thy   Hps. are   rich    with    the   lazy  South. 
And    the    tuneful    Icebergs    have  touched 

thy  mouth. 
Come  and  go!    Come  and  go! 
The  sun   may   shine  and   the   winds  may 

blow. 

But  thou  wilt  forever  slug.  O  sea! 
And   I  never,  ah!   never,  shall  sing  like 
thee! 

This  poem  was  written  in  December, 
ixTi-l.  It  probably  was  published  in  some 
periodical.  O'Brien  came  to  New  York 
U  1852.  He  at  first  wrote  for  John  Broug- 
ham's Lantern,  the  Home  Journal,  the 
Evening  Post  and  the  New  York  Times. 
He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  Har- 
per's Magazine  from  February,  1853,  until 
he  was  shot  in  a  cavalry  skirmish  in  1862. 


\   man   lie-  l   wishes  to"  na  r.ngllsr.  m 

speech  rather  than  American  was  heard 
throwing  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  noun  "ensign."  Thus  he 
was  more  English  than  the  English.  It 
is  the  verb  "ensign."  not  the  noun,  that 
it  accented  on  the  last  syllable. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  shudder 
when  we  hear  the  pronunciation  "lef  ten- 
ant." We  associate  this  pronunciation 
with  actors  heard  in  our  young  and  | 
joyous  years;  also  with  the  pathetic 
ballad  of  Springfield  Mountain,  in  which 
the  fate  of 

Leftenant   Carter's   only  son, 
A  likely  youth  nigh  twenty-one, 

is  graphically  described.  The  N.  Y.  j 
Sun  in  1893  remarked:  "Old-fashioned 
folks  afloat  and  ashore  still  like  to  pro- 
nounce 'lieutenant'  leftenant.  Some  still 
older  folks  accent  the  first  syllable  in 
addition  to  pronouncing  it  'lef.'  The  j 
pronunciation  leftenant,  accent  on  sec- 
ond syllable,  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
the  retired  list  of  the  navy,  though  you 
find  here  and  there  a  young  officer  who 
braves  wardroom  ribaldry  by  persisting 
in  the  almost  archaic  pronunciation." 

There  was  a  discussion  recently  in 
London  over  the  pronunciation  of 
"pumice."  We  have  usually  heard  the 
word  pronounced  as  if  the  first  syllable 
were  spelled  "pum,"  rhyming  with 
"bum,"  but  there  are  American  purists 
— and  we  are  under  tho  impression  there 
are  English— who  pronounce  the  word  as 
if  the  first  syllable  were  spelled  "pew." 

We  spoke  of  actors  in  connection  with, 
"leftenant."  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson-  of 
London  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  stage 
is  the  worst  offender  in  mispronuncia- 
tion "both  on  account  of  its  ridiculous 
claim  to  special  traditions,  and  also  be- 
cause of  its  enormous  power  of  setting 
a  standard  to  those  who  frequent  the 
theatre."  He  gives  shocking  examples, 
among  thtm  Mrs.  Lewis  Waller  and 
Sir  Henry  Irving.  "In  England."  he 
adds,  "the  eccentricities  of  pronuncia- 
tion are  based  on  no  Intelligible  prin- 
ciple whatever,  and  when  added  to  this 
we  get  the  extremely  bad  vocal  pro- 
duction which  is  so  prevale-  t,  the  Eng- 
lish stage  Is  rendered  unworthy  of  its 
mission  and  becomes  an  object  of 
ridicule."  What  would  he  say  to  the 
English  language  as  spoken  on  the 
American  stage? 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  what  Prof.  Con- 
yers    Read    of    Chicago    says    in  his 
pamphlet  discussing  aspects  of  Anglo- 
phobia observed  among  Americans  of. 
the  Middle  West.    He  declares  that  in 
an  Englishman  were  frankly  a  foreign-  | 
er  he  would  be  accepted,  but  "he  is  just  ! 
enough  like  us  to  appear  a  freak  of  our  I 
own  breed."  He  adds:  "A  bulldog  might  I 
take  up  with  a  greyhound,  but  no  self-  j 
respecting    bulldog    can    make    friends  j 
with  another  bulldog  whose  nose  hicks  j 
ithe  proper  wrinkles  and   whose  ears 
land  tail  are  hung  at  wrong  angles."  I 
,Prof.    Read    considers    this    most    un>  | 
fortunate,  and  he  proceeds  to  dispose 
of  the  prejudice. 

"B.  T.  P."  ,asks  how  the  word  "can- 
teen" came  to  mean  a  kind  of 
sutler's  shop.  "The  canteen  I  have 
known  is  the  small  tin  or  wooden  ves- 
sel." Hut  canteen  with  both  meanings 
was  used  in  English  early  in  the  18th 
century.  The  French  word  "cantlne," 
from  which  canteen  .  is  derived,  first 
meant  a  place  where  drink  was  sold  in 
barracks,  prisons  and  other  places.  In  ' 
French  the  word  also  means  a  case 
divided  into  compartments  for  carrying 
tlasks  or  bottles  of  wine  and  other  liq- 
uors. In  English  It  also  means  a  box  or 
chest  with  an  outfit  of  cooking  and  table 
utensils,  serviceable  In  a  camp  or  on  an 
.  xpedition.  In  the  French  military  vo- 
cabulary of  today  a  "cantine"  is  gen 
orally  understood  as  a  plucs  where  food 
and  drink  are  »«id  to  soldiers  and  pris 
ccers. 


For  Botanists 

"Vs  the  World  Wags: 

Have  you  noticed  that  pole  beans  al- 
ways encircle  tho  poles  counter-clock- 
wise. Presumably  the  reverse  is  true  in 
Argentina.  Some  botanist  can  probably 
explain  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  nov- 
ice. Is  the  same  true  of  all  climbing 
plants  that  support  themselves  by  cn-  ' 
twining  Instead  of  by  lendrils,  as  peas  j 
do  (or  la  it  pease)?       W.  GARDNER. 

Watertown.  < 

Not  long  ago,  we  heard  a  man  ras- 
tidious  in  matters  of  pronunciation  criti- 
cised adversely  because  he  threw  the  j 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  noun 
"permit."  Yet  he  had  authority  for  so 
dotng.  He  might  quote  Bailey,  John- 
son (Sam,  not  Herkimer),  Ash,  Rees 
and  the  Webster  of  1828,  but  the  ac- 
cented first  syllable  Is  now  preferred. 


